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CHAP.  XXXIIL 

OF  THB  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CBLASTRAKIE^ 

Distinct,  Char,  Sepals  4—6 :  sesthadon  imbricate.  Petals  4 — 6.  Stamens 
4 — 6,  alternate  with  the  petals;  opposite  the  sepals,  indistinctly  perigynous. 
Ovary  superior,  free,  drded  with  a  fleshy  disk,  with  2 — 4  cells :  ovules  erect, 
rarely  pendulous.  Fruit  capsular,  baccate,  drupaceous  or  samarideous. 
Seeds,  m  most,  attended  with  an  aril.  Shrubs  or  trees.  Leaves  alternate 
or  opposite,  stipulate  in  most.  Flowers  whitish  or  greenish,  in  axillary 
cymes.  {Dec,  Prod.,  and  lAmU,  Introd,  to  N,  S,)  Shrubs  or  low  trees,  chidBy 
dedduoua;  natives  of  both  hemispheres ;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  form  and 
colours  of  their  fruits ;  their  flowers  being  neither  large  nor  showy,  nor  their 
properties  vduable  in  medicine,  or  general  economy.  All  the  species  are 
readily  increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  or  by  seeds.  The 
genera  containing  hardy  spedes  are  J?u6nymus,  CeMistrus,  and  Nemop4nthes : 
me  half-hardy  species  are  included  in  Maytentu^  Cauine,  and  Hartogis.  The 
cenus  riex.  was  formerly  included  in  this  order,  and  is  still  so  in  De  Can- 
dolle's  Prodromus,  Don's  MUier^  Boyle's  Ilhutratumt,  and  various  other 
works,  bdnff  made  a  tribe  under  the  name  of  ^^uifoliacese.  As  this  tribe 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  order,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Key,  we  have 
followed  that  as  an  authority. 

£uo'inrvus  Toum,  Sexes  mostly  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  4— 6-1obed,  covered 
wiUi  a  peltate  disk.  Petals  4--6,  inserted  into  the  disk.  Stamens  4—6, 
inserted  mto  rather  prominent  glands  above  the  disk.  Fruit  a  dehiscent 
capsule,  of  3 — 5  celb.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves  mostly  opposite.  (iXnr. 
Prod,,  tL  p.  a) 

Ala^strus  L,  Sexes  mostlv  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  minute,  5-lobed,  Petals 

5.  Ovurv  small,  immersed  in  a  disk,  that  is  marked  with  10  longitudinal 
lines.  Fruit  a  dehiscent  capsule  of  2 — 3  celb.  Seed  with  an  aril.  Leaves 
alternate.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  3.^ 

Nbkopa^ktbbs  Rqfin,  Sexes  polygamous  or  dioecious.  Calyx  minute.  Petals 

6.  O^ary  hemispherical,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  or  pulp.  Fruit  an 
indehiscent  berry,  that  is  roundish,  and  of  3 — 4r  cells,  and  3--4  seeds.  (JDec, 
Prod.,  H.  p.  17.) 

Mj^YTENUsVexxiiie,  Sexes  polygamous.  Calyx  5-cIeft.  Petals  6.  Stamens  5. 

Ovaiy  surrounded  by  a  flesny  disk.    Fruit  dehiscent.  Capsule  of  1 — ^  cells. 

Seeds  few,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  each  with  an  ariL    Leaves  alternate. 

(Zfcc.  Prod,,  iL  p.  9.) 
CjssfVB  L.    S^Les  hermaphrodite.    Calyx  minute,  4— 5-parted.    Petals  5. 

Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe;  its  nut  indehiscent,  slender,  of  3  cells,  and  3 

seeds,  each  pendulous  from  the  top  of  a  cell.    Leaves  opposite.   (^Dec, 

Prod,,u,^,  11.) 
Harto^g/^  Thunb.    Sexes  hermaphrodite.    Calyx  4— 5-cleft.    Petals  4 — 5. 

Stamens  4—5.    Fruit  a  diy  drupe;  its  nut  indehiscent,  ovate,  of  2  cells, 

and  2  seeds.    Leayes  opposite.  (Dec,  Prod,,  u,  p.  12.) 
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JFUCNYMUS  Toum,    The  Euonymus,  or  Spindle  Tbsb.    Lm.  S^st. 

Tetra-Hex-&ndria  Monog^Dia. 

Jdeniificaii^.    Toiirn.  Inct..  t.  388. ;  lin.  Gen.,  271. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  3. ;  Don*i  MIU.,  S.  p.  S. 

SffHtmifnut.    Futaln,  Bonnet  de  Prfetre,  or  Boii  k  Lardoire,  Rr. :  Splnaelbauin,  Gtr. 

JOeriMikm.  The  word  fu^nymu*  is  fbrmed  flram  the  Greek,  end  signifies  of  good  repute ;  end  Smith 
states  that  it  has  twen  applied  to  this  genus,  or,  at  least,  to  the  species  E,  watKm\M^bj  antiphnwia. 
MB  this  species  is  fetid  in  every  part  when  bruised,  and  is  esteemed  poisonous.  (Bmg.  liora,  i.  p.  889.) 
The  French  word  Fusain  means  a  spindle,  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  wood  Ibr  making  qundles. 
Bonnet  de  Pr6tre  alludes  to  the  form  of  the  capsules,  which,  when  opened,  beer  some  rnemblaaoe 
to  a  priest's  cap;  and  It  is  caOed  Bois  i  Lardoire  tnm  the  use  made  of  the  wood  fbr  skewers  or 
larding-plns.    xlie  German  name  is  literally  spindle  tree. 

1^  I.  E.  BUROPf^us  L.    The  European  Buonymus,  or  Spindle  IVee. 

idmtlficatitm.    Un.  Sp.,  886. :  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  4. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  3. 

Sj/mm^fma.  B.  vulgbis  MilL  Diet. ;  Prick-timber  Gerard. ;  Louse  Berrv,  Dogwood,  Gatteridc« 
Tree:  Fusain  d'Europe,  Bonnet  de  rr^tre  commun.  F^.  i  gemeine  Spindelbaum,  Ger. 

Derivation.  The  English  name  Pridctimber,  or  Pridk-wood,  alludes  to  the  employment  of  the  wood 
in  making  tootfapidu  and  skewers,  which  were  fturmerly  called  pricks ;  and  It  is  called  Dogwood, 
because  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  to  wash  dogs,  to  fkee  them  from  vermin.  The  names  of 
Gatteridge  Tree  and  Gaitre  Tree  are  derived  ftom  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  cover ;  from  the 
capsule  banging,  like  a  cover,  over  the  fruit.  It  is  called  Louse  Berry,  because  the  powdered  leavea 
and  berries  were  formerlyput  on  the  heads  of  children  to  chase  away  lice. 

Engravings.  Smith's  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  36B. ;  Hayne  AbbiUL,  1. 16. ;  E.  of  PI.,  8918. ;  our;%.  164. ;  and 
toe  plate  of  the  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

i^c.  Char.,  ^c.    Branches  smooth.    Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  finely  sawed.    Flowers  about  3  upon  one 

•  peduncle ;  the  petals  oblong,  rather  acute.  Lobes  of  the 
capsule  obtuse.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  shrub  or  low 
tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  scattered  woods ; 
plentiful  in  Britain ;  and,  though  seldom  found  in  a  wild  f£&t 
state  exceeding  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  yet,  in  some  ^^ 
situations,  attaming,  when  cultivated,  the  hdght  of  30  ft. 
and  upwards.  It  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
May,  and  ripens  its  rose-coloured  fruits  in  September. 

Varieties. 

^  E.  e.  2  JoBis  variegdtit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  variegated  leaves,  but  never 

looks  healthy. 
^  E.  e.  3  laHfiUus  Lodd.  Cat.  has  rather  broader  leaves  than  the  species. 
^  E.  ff.  4  nanus  Lodd.  Cat.  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant. 
S  £.  e.  5  friuAu  dlbo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  capsules. 
Nos.  3.  and  5.  of  these  varieties  are,  in  our  opinion,  alone  worth  culti- 
vating. 

Description^Sfc,  The  roots  are  very  numerous  and  whitish ;  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  network,  and  not  extending  to  a  great  distance  from  the  stem.  The 
branches  are  numerous  and  opponte;  and  the  wood  hard  and  fine-grained. 
The  leaves  and  bark  are  acrid,  poisonous,  and  fetid  when  bruised.  The  cap- 
sules are  of  a  fine  rose  colour,  except  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  and  the 
seeds  are  severally  invested  with  an  aril  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  This  last 
character  is  conspicuous  in  the  white-capsuled  variety,  as  the  colour  of  the 
capsule  and  that  of  the  aril  are  in  more  direct  contrast  than  in  the  species. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  This  species  is  common  throu^out  tne  middle 
and  northern  states  of  Europe ;  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  Sweden,  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  also  a  native  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  It  was  noticed  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the 
wood  seems,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to  have  been  used  for  various  domestic 
purposes,  moVe  particularly  for  mudng  netting-needles  and  spindles ;  and  its 
uses  in  France  and  Germany,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  very  numerous.    In 
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Britain*  it  was  formerly  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  musical  instruments ; 
and  it  is  still  occasionally  used  for  keys  to  pianofortes,  and  by  turners  and 
coopers.  In  Scotland,  it  is  employed,  along  with  the  wood  of  the  alpine  bb- 
bumum  (C^isus  alplnus  L.),  to  form  nc^gins,  called  bickers  (  ?  from  the 
Crerman  word  becher,  a  cup).  These  bickers  are.formed  of  small  staves,  alter- 
nately of  the  spindle  tree  and  the  laburnum ;  the  wood  of  the  former  beinc  white 
or  yellowish,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  very  dark  brown  or  black.  When  the 
w<x>d  of  the  spindle  tree  cannot  be  ^ot,  that  of  the  holly  is  used.  These 
bickers  are  employed  both  as  drinkmg-vessels  and  as  porridge  dishes:  in 
form  they  resemble  milkpails ;  and  when  of  a  small  size,  are  called  luggies, 
from  their  having  but  one  handle,  which  is  called  a  lug,  or  ear.  In  Germany, 
shoots  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length  are  bored  and  employed  for  the  shanks  of 
tobacco-pipes,  the  bowls  being  made  of  earthenware;  and  spindles  are  made 
of  the  wood  in  parts  of  the  Continent  where  that  mode  or  spinning  is  still 
practised :  hence,  the  names  of  ftisain  and  spindelbaum.  Tne  wood,  split 
up  into  thin  pieces,  is  formed  into  whisks  for  driving  away  flies.  A  charcoal 
is  made  of  the  shoots,  which  is  much  valued  by  artists,  from  the  lines  traced 
with  it  being  easily  effiiced.  This  charcoal  is  made  by  putting  a  number  of 
the  shoots  of  two  years'  erowth  into  an  iron  tube,  and,  after  closing  it  so  as  to 
exclude  die  air,  putting  the  tube  in  a  fire  till  it  becomes  red.  It  is  then  taken 
out,  and  allowed  to  cool  before  the  charcoal  is  removed.  In  using  this  char- 
coal, or  charcoal  crayons,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  necessary,  in  sharpeuinc  them, 
to  cut  them  to  a  point  on  one  side,  on  account  of  the  centre  being  only  pith. 
The  fruits  of  tlie  tree  have  been  employed  by  dyers,  who  derive  three  colours 
from  them,  green,  yellow,  and  red.  The  first  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds 
with  alum ;  the  second,  by  boiling  the  seeds  alone;  and  the  third,  by  using  the 
capsules.  A  decoction  of  the  capsules  in  alkali  is  said  to  colour  hair  red ; 
and  the  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  and  put  among  the  hair  of  the  heads  of 
children,  is  said  to  drive  away  vermin :  hence  one  of  the  names.  The  fruit  is 
said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  in  an  eminent  degree;  so  much  so  as  not  to  be 
eaten  by  birds.  After  all,  the  principal  use  of  the  spindle  tree  at  present,  in 
Britain,  is,  to  form  skewers  for  butcners  and  cooks,  and  for  watchmakers; 
the  large  trees  in  Forfarshire,  that  were  formerly  used  by  coopers  in  makine 
bickers,  being,  for  the  most  part,  no  longer  to  be  met  with.  In  ornamental 
plantations,  this  species,  and  all  the  others,  are  chiefly  interesting  in  autumn, 
when, as  Dumont  elcsgantly  observes,  ''they  spread,  by  their  numerous  pendent 
capsules  of  a  bri^t  red  colour  or  pure  white,  and  their  white  and  orange- 
coloujfed  seeds,  some  rays  of  brilliance  over  the  departing  season,  and  recall 
the  remembrance  of  the  fine  days  of  summer."    (Bot,  Ctdl,,  vol.  vi.  p.  243.) 

CatuaiHe$,  Tlie  leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  bv  the  caterpillar  of  the 
YponomeiktaEuonymella  Lo/r.;  so  much  so,  that  the  plant,  both  in  hedges  and 
gaixlens,  may  frequently  be  seen  wholly  without  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous 
webs  of  a  cobwebby  appearance  and  consistence,  which  are  formed  by  the 
young  caterpillars,  m  tne  course  of  their  feeding,  in  passing  from  point  to 
pomt. 

HMhHet.  Tlic  lai^ntfpecineiM  of  £.euroiMe*u«  in  Great  Britain  appear  to  be  in  SeoUaiids  more 
eipeeiany  In  Forflinbire.  where  tiie  tree  abound*,  and  attains  a  Tery  considerable  site,  being  tte- 
VMBtlv  found  from  S6  fi  to  S5^  in  hel|^t,  with  trunlis  flrom  1  ft.  to  IS  inches  in  diameter.  The 
vood,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is,  or  was  formerly,  much  in  demand  by  coopers  and  turners.  In  the 
neighlMNmlioed  of  London,  we  know  of  but  few  large  trees.  One  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  little 
diaUnoe  west  of  the  Bayswater  Gate,  is  15  ft  high ;  hi  the  Bvompton  Nursery,  the  white-capstiled 
nriety  haa  attained  the  height  of  13  O.,  with  two  stems,  and  a  head  covering  a  spaoo  of  85  ft  in  -dla- 
nder ;  at  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead,  10  years  planted,the  species  is  6  ft.  high ;  in  Essex,  at  Hylanda, 
10  years  planccd,  it  la  14  ft.  high ;  in  Oxfordshire,  In  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  yearspianted,  it  U 
.17ft  high;  in  Pembrokeshire,  at  Goklcn  Grove,  7  years  planted,  and  10  ft.  high;  in  Sutlaiidahire, 
at  Bdvoir  Castle,  18  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high ;  in  Staflbrdshire,  at  Trenthara,  14  ft  high ;  in 
Yorkshire,  at  GrlmsCon,  IS  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  tn  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Oar. 
te,  12  years  planted,  and  IS  ft  high :  in  BamAhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  many  trees  are  80  ft  high. 
In  Irelaind,  at  Cyprem  Grove,  near  Dublin,  15  ft  high  :  at  Terenure,  15  ft  high  }  at  Coole,  17  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  firom  the  ground,  1  ft  2  in.,  and  of  the  apace  covered  by  the 
branches  85  ft  In  France,  near  Paris,  at  Sc^aux,  90  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Kopensel,  near 
Vienna,  16  ft  high :  in  Beld*s  Nursery,  at  Vienna,  the  white<apsuled  variety,  ISTft  high :  at 
Badenilorf;  15  ft.  high ;  at  Brack  on  the  Leytha,  14  ft  high.  In  Prussia,  at  8uu  BoucL  15  It  high. 
In  Bavaria,  In  the  BoUnlc  Oardca  at  Munich,  12  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  in  the  Botanic  Oardai  at 
Lund,  16  ft.  high. 
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Commercial  SiaiisHcg,  The  species,  beinff  little  in  demand,  is  not  generally 
propagated  in  the  London  nurseries.  E.  e. Tatifdlius  is  U.  Qd,  a  plant.  At  BolU 
wyller,  the  species,  the  variegated-leaved  variety,  and  the  variety  with  white 
capsules,  are  each  50  cents ;  and  E,e.  latifolius,  1  franc  and  50  cents :  at  New 
York,?. 

m  2.  E.  VBRRUCO^sus  Scop,    The  yRBrted-barked  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

IdetUdtcaHon.  Scop.  Carn.,  ed.  S.  Na  £68. ;  Jaoq.  FL  Aiutr. :  Nout.  Du  Ham. ;  Sehmidt  Arb. :  Dec 

Pnxl.,  S.  p.  4. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p. 4. 
Sjfnomifma.    E.  europc'iu  lepiteiu  lAn.  FU.  St^tpL,  154. ;    FuMin  galeux,  ou  Terraqueux,  Fr.  $ 

wariiger  SirfndeltNiuni,  Ger. 
Engrair&gt.  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  a  t  & ;  Schmidt  Arb.,  t  7i. ;  Jacq.  FL  Aiistr.,  1 49.  \  and  oar/f-  16S. 

Spec,  Char.,  <$*(?.  Branches  warted  with  promi- 
nent lenticular  glands.  Leaves  ovate,  slightly 
serrate.  Flowers  three  on  a  peduncle.  Petals 
ovate;  capsule  bluntly  4HComered.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  4.^  A  deciduous  shrub  of  re- 
stricted growtn,  and  rather  conical  outline; 
not  marked  by  any  feature  of  foliage,  -  notice- 
able at  a  distance,  that  distinguishes  it  from  165 
E.  europse^us,  but  remarkable,  and  most  dis- 
tinct, on  close  inspection,  in  the  warted  cha- 
racter of  its  branches.  The  bark  is  of  a  green 
colour,  and  the  warts  of  a  dark  one :  they  are 
small,  and  very  numerous.     A  native  of  £u- 

'  rope,  particulai'ly  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Carniola;  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pur- 
ple brown  colour.  Tlib  species  is  cultivated 
m  collections  chiefly  for  the  singularity  of  its 
appearance;  being  among  spindle  trees  what 
the  warted  ash  is  among  asn  trees.  It  ripens  seeds,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings.  Plants  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  were  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum in  1834.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  Is.  6d,  each;  at 
BoUwyller,  1  franc. 

t  3.  E,  LATiFo^Lius  C.  Bavh,    The  broad-leaved  Euonymus,  or  Spindle 

Tree. 

JdentificaUon. 
Sjfnonpma.    1 

delbaum,  Ger. 
Engrav(ng».  Jaoq.  FL  Austr.,  t  S89. ;  Nout.  Du  Ham.,  a  1 7. :  Bot  Bfag.,  £381 ;  E.  of  PL,  Na  8914.; 

our yl;.  166.  J  and  the  plate  of  the  gpecies  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  ChoT.,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves 
broadly  ovate.  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  of  some  parts  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
10ft.  or  12  ft*,  producing  its  greenish  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  wmch  become  of 
a  reddish  purple  as  they  fade.  Introduced  in 
1730.  In  British  gardens,  this  forms  much 
the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  from  its 
broad  shining  leaves  and  its  large  red  pendulous  frtiits,  with  orange-coloured 
seeds,  which,  when  the  capsules  open,  are  suspended  from  the  cells  some- 
what in  the  manner  that  the  seeds  of  the  magnolias  hang  from  their  strobiles. 
Even  the  wood  of  this  species,  during  winter,  is  much  nandsomer  than  that 
of  any  other,  the  branches  being  regularly  divaricate,  with  a  clean  bark,  of  a 
reddish  green,  and  with  long-pointed  dark  brown  buds ;  by  which  alone  this 
species  may  be  distinguished  from  all  the  others.  Unfortunately  for  this 
species,  it  is  generally  treated  as  a  shrub,  and  crowded  among  other  shrubs 


C  Bauh.  Fin.,  4£&  j  Jaoq.  Hot!  Vind.,  8. ;  De&  Prod..  8.  p.  4  ;  Don*i  MIIL,  8.  p.  4. 
E.  curopae'us  var.  8.  LM.  Sp.,  83a ;  Fusam  \  \axgei  FeuiUet,  Fr. ;  breitbl&ttrigier  Bpio- 
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or  trees;  so.  that  it  b  never  allowed  a  chance  of  attaining  either  its  full  size 
or  its  proper  shape.  Notwithstandine  this,  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  15ft.  high.  U  treated  as  a  tree,  placed  by  itself  on 
a  lawn,  it  would  form  one  of  the  very  handsomest  small  trees  that  we 
possess  during  summer,  from  its  fine  broad  shinine  leaves ;  and  one  of  great, 
sin^larity  and  beauty  in  autumn,  when  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet 
fnuts.  It  appears  much  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  than  the  common 
species,  or  than  .£.  verrucosus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Loddiges's  arboretum, 
where  all  the  species  and  varieties  are  placed  together ;  and  where  E,  lati- 
folius  always  appears  with  leaves  uninjured;  while  the  other  species  and 
varieties  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  without  leaves^  from  the  ravages  of 
caterpillars..  Like  the  other  species,  £.  latifolius  may  be  propagated  in 
abundance  by  seeds,  or  bj  cuttings,  either  of  the  young  or  of  the  ripened 
wood.  Plants,  in  London,  are  1#.  Od.  each;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  50 
cents ;  and  at  New  York,  ?• 

A  4,  £.  NA^NDS  Bieb,    The  dwarf  Euonyraus,  or  ^SJptm/fc  TVe^. 

Ideniificaium.    Bicb.  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  p.  IflO. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  pu  4w ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  4. 

Spec.  Char»y  S^c,    Branches  smooth,  somewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves  lanceolate, 

eotiFe,  nearly  opposite.    Flowers  4-clef):,  from  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.    A 

subshrub,  with  toe  aspect  of  the  widow  wail  (C^eorum  tric6ccum),  and  a 

native  of  northern  Caucasus.     The  fruit  is  not  known ;  hence  the  species 

,'  may  not  be  of  the  genus  J?u6nymu8.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.) 

•  5.  E*  ATBOPURPU^RBUs  Jacq,    The  dark-purple^i^oicx^rff^^  Euonymus,  or 

Sjmdle  Tree. 

Idtal^ficaHotk,    Jaoq.  Itet  Vind,  S. ;  Flu  FL  Am.  Sept,  1.  ^  Ifla ;  X>«c.  FrmL,  i.  p^  4  {  Don*t  Hill., 

S.  pL  5. 
ffiPoUpweiL  S.  caroUnMoiis  Hank,  Arh.  Amer.,  Ka  l.j  and,  probably,  B.  latifMiiu  Uank,  Arh.  Amer., 

NaS. 
Sugrawimgi,    Jaoq.  Hort  Vind.,  2.  t  ISO.  ^  Schmidt  Arbi,  t.  73. ;  and  wafig,  167. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.    Branches  smooth.     Leaves 

stalked,  lanceolate,  sawed.     Flowers  manv 

upon  a  peduncle;  the  peduncle  compressed. 

Petals  orbiculate.     Capsules  angulatelv  fur- 
rowed, smooth.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  4.^     A 

native  of  N.  Amenca*  from  New  York  to  Ca- 
[  rolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivulets.    Introduced 

^  in  1756,  and  producing  its  dark  purple  flowers 

%  in  June  and  Julv,  which  are  isucceeded  by  red 

^  fruit.     This  and  the  other  American  species 

I  of  £a6nymus  are  rarely  found  in  a  thriving 

[  state  in  Britain :  as  it  app€^s  to  us,  from  not 

being  planted  in  moist  shady  situations,  and  in 

peat  or  sandv  soil.    The  plant  in  the  London 

Horticultural    Society's   Garden,  named  E, 
I  atropurpilkreus,  was,  in  1834,  3  ft.  high,  afler 

being  6  years  planted.    Plants,  in  the  London 
'  nurseries,  are  1*.  6rf.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York, 

25  cents. 

*  A  6.  jS.  ambricaVus  L,    The  American  Euonymus,  or  S^mdle  Tree, 

Idauyieaikm.    lAn.  Sp^,  88a ;  Dec.  Pxod.,  3.  p.  4^ :  Don*s  Mill,  SL  p.  5. 

^fiM^pmes.    £.  ■emperv\reiu  Mttnk,  {  E.  alternifdlius  Mamchi  the  Burning  Buili,  Amer. 

Engravtmg*.-  Nouv.  Du  Ham.,  at.  9.;  Pluk.  Alm^  t  ISO.,  fig.  5.;   Schmidt   Arb.,  t.75. :  our 

Jig.  I6a,  rcpreaenting  the  plant  in  flower;  axiA  Jig.  169,  representing  It  in  leed,  with  the  warty 

capmlei  * 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c»  .  Branches  smooth. .  Leaves  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate,- 
sawed.  Flowers  1  to  3  on  a  peduncle.  Petals  sub-orbiculate.  Capsule 
ecbinately  warty.  {Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  4.)  A  sub-evergreen  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  N^w 
England  to  Carolina,  in  hedges  and  shady  woods,  among  rocks,  and  on  the 
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16S  edges  of  BWBni[ia ;  introduced 

in  1686.  The  flowers  appear 
in  June  end  July:  they  are 
yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and 
are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruits 
which,  according  to  Pursli,  re- 1 
semble,  at  a  distance,  those  of 
^'rbutus  Vaedo.  They  are 
azre  at  ornament,  be  says,  to 
am  ahnost  ever^en  shrub, 
end  have  ^ven  rise,  in  Ame- 
rica, to  its  common  name,  th« 
burning  bush.  Plants  of  this 
species  are  in  the  arborctums  I 
of  the  London  Horticuttural 
Society  and  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  no 
of  moisture  and  shade.  Price  of  plants,  i 
seeds  I  dollar  a  quart. 


i.  E.  OBOTA^us  Mrff.     f  hf  oborateVeocerf  Euonymus,  or  Spbidle  TVw. 

rOlaMM.    NbU.  Qto.  Aran-.,  t.  p.  lU.  i  Dec  Prod.,  9.  ii  4 ;  Don-i  Hill,  &  p.  Sl 

r.    /^^h.     JL^       Stiiin    nmttl-mtf^.    nuiEine.      RhAntfi  nnriffht.  vntli    4.  hlnnr. 


Stem  prostrate,  rooting.  Shoots  nnri^t,  with  +  blur 
'  angles.  Loives  broadly  oboTate,  obtuse,  almost  sessile,  sawed,  with  acute 
fine  teelb.  Flowers  3  upon  a  peduncle.  Calyxes  inflated.  Antha^  sessile. 
(Dm.  Prod.,  a.  p.  4.)  A  trwbne  shrub,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  in  marshes, 
between  Franklin  and  Waterford ;  introduced  in  1880,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Sodety  was,  in  1834,  1  ft.  in  hdght,  and  covered  a  circle  of 
10  ft.  b  diameter.  We  have  not  observed  the  name  in  any  nurseryman's 
catalogue. 

■    9,    E.    ANOUSTIFO^Ll 

UemigUaUo^  Ph.  Fl.  Am«.  B«pt,  l.p.  ItB;  Dec.  Fi«l.,S.p^.i  Dgnt  HUL.l  p.  & 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  smooth.  Leaves  either  oblonMlliptical  or  linear- 
elliptical,  somewhat  falcate,  almost  entire,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  mostly 
1  on  a  peduncle,  unequally  5-deft.  Capsules  echinately  warted.  Allied  to 
E,  americanus.  (Dec.  Prvd.,  ii.  p.  4.)  A  deciduous  ahrub,  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
in  height ;  a  native  of  North  Americf^  in  Georgia,  in  ahadv  woods.  Intro- 
duced in  IB06.  Its  flowers  and  Iruit  resemble  those  of  E.  americanua; 
and,  though  nearly  related  to  it,  Lyon,  its  discoverer,  was  informed  by 
PuTsh,  ihet,when  propagated  by  seeds,  it  retains  its  distinctive  character. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  I(.  6d.  each ;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

I   10.  E.  Hamivtos u'^NVs  Wall.   Hamilton's  Euonymus,  or  Sjmtdie  Tree. 

L,a.p.«i3.iDaiiiuaL,s.  p 

u  IVaO.  Fl  /n^.  E.  p.  ((& 


Spec.  Char.,  Sfc*  Branches  smooth,  terete.  Leaves  lanceolate,  finely  serrated. 
Peduncles  dichotomous,  6-flowered.  Flowers  tetnmdrous.  Petals  4, 
lanceolate  cordate.  Ovary  4-lobed,  4~celled,  each  cell  containing  i  ovules. 
(IJon'iWW.,ii.  p.  4.1  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  N«>al,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  01  SO  tt.,with  an  erect  trunk  and  spreadii^  nranchlets.   It  was 
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introdttced  in  1825;  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  some  nurseries.  A  standard  plant  of  it,  in  the 
^den  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  an  open  situation,  was, 
m  ISS^,  4  ft.  high,  after  being  4  years  planted.  Plants  aeainst  a  wall,  in  the 
same  garden,  are  10  ft.  high.  The  species  is  striking  from  the  whiteness 
of  its  stem,  and  the  largeness  of  its  leaves.  The  pmnt  above  mentioned, 
which  is  trained  to  a  wdl,  flowers  pretty  freely ;  but  the  flowers  are  small, 
and  the  cymes  of  them  do  not  make  a  show :  they  are  of  a  yellowish  green 
colour. 

1  U.  E.  GARCiNiifJPO^Uirs  Roxb.    The  Gflrcinia4e»red  Euonymus,  or 
•  Spindle  Tree. 


Roxbu  in  FL  lod.,  8.  a  408.  x  Don*s  Mill.,  I.  p.  4 
£.  I*oerus  Ham,  in  X>.  Dcn^  Prod.  Pi.  Nep.,  p.  191.7,  Dec  Frod.,  i.  p.  5.,  2>m*«  Mill, 

LpTi. 
Sjpee.  Okor.,  ^    Branchlets  nnooth,  terete    Leaves  lanceolate,  enUre.  Petal*  oblong,  with  incurved 

edga,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Peduncles  between  the  leavea,  lometiniei  •olitarr,  S-flowered. 

Flowers  penlancaout.  (JMm's  MML,  iL  p.  4^)  A  shrub  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  lift. ;  a 
.    nBthre  or  Nepal:  introduced  in  18B0L    The  flowers  are  snrnll,  pale  vellow;  the  capsule  oblong. 

about  the  die  ofa  small  Add  bean,  l.oeiled,8-valved,  opening  from  the  base,  oontaintnj  one  oval 
.    seed,  covered  with  a  thin,  succulent,  veined,  bright  scarlet  ariL  (IM.)    This  appears  to  be  a  very 

remarkable  species ;  btft  wo  have  not  seen  plants  of  It. 

m  12.  JS^.  OBANDiFLO^RUs  WoiL    The  large-flowered  Euonymus,  or  Spmdte 

Tree. 

UenHficnHom.    WalL  in  FL  Iod.,&  p^  404.{  Ddb*s  lfilL.fi. p.  & 

^ee.  Ckar.^  Ac    Branches  terete,  smooth.    Leaves  obovate-oUoM,  obtuse,  acutely  serrate,  with  a 

tapering  entire  base.   Pedundes  slender,  ^ttened,  nearly  equalling  the  length  of  the  leaves,  S— 

6-flowercd.  Flowers  tetrandrous ;  petals  orbicular,  flat,  with  curled  edges.  Capsule  globular:  pen. 

dulous,  obscureiy  4-comered,  with,  usually,  geminate  pendulous  seeds.    {2>on*s  Mfu.,  2.  p.  fC)    A 

shmb^  growing  10  ft.  high,  in  the  forest  or  Nepal,  where  it  is  very  ornamental,  both  when  in 

.    floircr  and  when  ioaded  with  its  yellow  pendulous  capsules,  each  of  which  is  ftimished  with  as 

'    many  as  6  black  pendulous  seeds.    The  flowers  are  white,  very  large,  scentless,  sllghtlv  nodding; 

•    cs|iilr  very  nearly  gtobutar,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  i-celled,  4.valved.  Seeds  oval.  Made,  half 

,   covered  by  a  brilliant  rod,  minutdy  lobed,  warted  ariL  (/Ml)    This  very  desirable  species  has  not 

yet  been  mtrodoeed. 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Ftttdnymusj  or  Species  which,  ac- 
cording to  G.  Don,  ^^wiU,  no  dotibt,  turn  out  to  be  truly 
hardyr 

Tke  fcOowiiv  are  already  in  the  country,  and  treated  as  flrame  or  green. 
iMQseplants  :•* 
J^  "^/^imm  WalL,  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  Ifi  ft.  high,  and  introduced  in 

Wk  E.  MUTdnilAvs  D.  Don,  a  Nepal  shrub  of  8  ft.  high,  introduced  in  189a 

A  EL  »>cidM  D.  Don,  a  Nepd  shrub  of  6  ft.  high,  introduced  in  I8S0. 

}  E.>ipAiles»  Thunh.,  an  elegant  Japan  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
fOlL,  introduced  in  1804. 

I  £.  ebUwItef  WalL,  a  dlmbing  and  roodng  shrub  from  NepaL  in  1804^ 
Oi^^lTa)    Found  on  mounUin^  at  the  height  of  from  5,000  ft.  to  7,000  ft. 

The  following  ^edes,  marked  in  Don*s  MUUr  as  frame  plants,  are  not  yet 


2  E.  HMgtnM  Waa.  a  tree  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  16  ft.  or 
90%,  the  ydlow  bark  of  which  is  employed  by  the  Nepalese  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  marklnig  the  fbrdiead  with  their  rdigious  symbd,  commonly  called 
tMia.  This  is  also  found  on  mountains.  In  pi  17S.,  under  the  order  Ce- 
lastricesp,  are  enumerated  two  other  Nepal  species,  which  will  probably 
pfove  hanly ;  and  which  will  l>e  found  described  below. 

2  E-  g/!dfl«r  RoxU,  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  in  Chittagoogt  in 
the  East  Indies. 

V  EL  JImMiim  WalL,  a  tree  from  the  Sewslflk  Mountains,  in  India,  with 
dflinbly  serrsted  IcaveSk 

Wl  E.  imdiau  Heyne,  ^  East  India  shrub  8  ft.  high. 

X  E.  a^goMS  WaU.,  a  most  extensive  climUna  and  rambling  dirub.  In  the 

aountaiaous  fbresU  of  Nepal,  resembling  B.  echlniitus,  but  never  throwhig  out  roots  at  the  joints. 

•  A  E.  tuiiiifldna  Blume,  and  £  TTktcii&^fiknus  Xvme,  are  Japan  shrubs,  of  which  little  appears  to 

The  following  spedes  are  those  above  alluded  to,  as  mentioned  in  Royle*s  BHutratkmt.  and  not  in. 
duded  in  Don's  itUUr  :  — 

E  oMmAis  WalL,  a  Nepd  tree,  considered  by  some  as  identicd  with  £.  Jap6nicus,  and  found  on 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  an  devatloo  of  about  5,000  ft 

E.  A^gMns  WdL  is  also  a  Nepal  tree,  which  U  generaUy  found  with  £.  flmbri4ta,  at  not  less  thaa 
8/XIOft  of  dovation. 
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Genus  II. 


"M 


CELA'STRUS  L.  The  Celastrvs,  or  Staff  Tres.  Lin.  Syit.  Pentindria 

Monogynia. 

Ident^katitm.    Lin.  Gen.,  fi7a ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  Pi  &  ;  Don't  MIU.,  9.  p.  & 

^naisffieM.    Euonymoldes  Meeneh. ;  C^lactre.  Fr, ;  Celaster,  Ger.  ^    _,  ^        •n. 

Derivation.    From  kfUu,  the  latter  season ;  the  Arait  remaining  on  the  tree  aU  the  winter.    The 
kea$tro$  of  the  Oreelu  is  supposed  to  be  the  futejmua. 

J  1.  C  sca'ndbnsL.     The  dirnhmg^temmedCe^tmB,  or  Staff  Tree, 

IdaU^catkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  285. ;  Dec.  PRxL,  2.  p.  &  s  Don's  MUl.,  SL  p.  9. ;  Bouireau  des  AAres,  Fr,  j 

BaununOrder,  Ger. 
Engraving$.    Mout.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1 95. ;  Sebkuhr  Handb.,  L  1 47. ;  and  our>^.  171. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c,  Tbornless,  climbing,  smooth. 
Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  serrate.  Flowers  dice- 
cious.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  6.)  A  deciduous  twining 
shrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  and  intro- 
duced, by  Peter  CoUinson,  in  1736.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  capsules  of  an  orange 
scarlet  colour,  3-cornered  and  S^seeded.  The 
stems  are  woody  and  flexible,  and  twist  themselves 
round  trees  and  shrubs,  or  round  each  other,  to 
the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  or  upwards,  girding 
trees  so  closely  as,  in  a  few  years,  to  (kstroy 
them ;  whence  the  French  and  German  names,  which  signify  **  tree- 
stransler."  The  leaves  are  about  3  in.  long,  and  nearlv  2  in.  broad,  serrated, 
of  a  lively  green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  side.  We  are  uncertain 
whether  both  of  the  sexes  are  extant  in  British  collections  or  not;  but,  as 
s^  has  been  produced  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
it  is  clear  that  the  female  one,  at  least,  is.  Miller  says  the  seeds  ripen 
well  in  England,  and  that  the  plant  may  be  propagated  by  them,  or  by 
layers.  It  prefers  a  strong  loamv  soil,  rather  moist  uian  dry.  As  a  freely 
growing  twiner,  with  pleasing  foliage,  and  as  ligneous  twiners  are  not 
numerous,  it  deserves  to  be  more  generally  cultivated.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  cost  U,  6d.  each,  and  American  seeds  6d.  an  ounce ; 
at  BoUw viler,  plants  1  franc  each;  and  at  New  York,  plants  20  cents 
each,  ancl  seeds  35  cents  a  quart. 

_L  2.  C.  BULLA^TUS  L,    The  stadded'capiuled  Celastrus,  or  Staff  Tree. 

Ident^icatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  285. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  &  ;  Don's  Mia,  9L  pi  7. 
Engrainngs.    Pluk  Aim.,  L  88.  f .  5. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Thornless,  climbing.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  entire.  Flowert 
in  terminal  panicles.  Capsules  elegant,  studded,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  6.)  A  low  shmb,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Banister,  and  afterwards  introduced  in  1759;  but  Pursh, 
after  diligent  research,  in  the  place  of  its  supposed  nativity,  and  also  in  the 
herbariums  of  Plukenet  and  Banister,  at  the  British  Museum,  was  not 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  native  of  America.  Miller  says  that  it 
grows,  in  its  native  country,  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.;  but  in  England  it 
seldom  attains  more  than  half  that  size.  It  flowers  ih  July;  and,  in  its 
native  country,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  capsules ;  but  it  rarely 
ripens  seeds  in  England.  {Mart,  Mill.) 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  Celastrus. 

There  are  a  number  of  spedcs  of  C^el&strus  flrom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  South  America,  which  might  be  tried  in  the  oiicn  air  against  a  conservative 
wall ;  but  the  family  are  not  of  sufficient  beauty  or  interest  to  render  this  desirable  to  any  great 
extent 
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NEHOPAITTSES  Ht^     Ths  Nehopahthks.    Lm.  St/tt.  Polygimui 
DkeN;ia. 

HmmeatlB*.    Rifln.  Jnara.  PhTi.,  IBI9,  p.9&  i  Dec.  PinL, «.  ft  17.  i  D«'i  Ulll,£.  v^l&  j 

Stuoiiimi.    IJIctALdn  Am.  Omn.,  I.  toL  4.  dl  37. 

Btriiiiltm.    FiommmBi,tsrBn,MaiaiMi>t,teBwai  iibtiafgrnmoy  taimainttoiet. 

m  I.  N.  Cakade'iisis  i)ec.     The  Canadian  Nemopanthes. 
UauUleaiatL.    Da.  M«m.  Sac  Ghi.,  I.p.  M,,  PL  Bu.  HoR.  Gen,  La.  j  Doo'i  HilL,  !- P-  lA 
— -'^^^^rin  laiudfauli  ifal.'  iifc-.  bU.  Jw.,  a.  ju  S99.  j   N.  ft«k™uni  &)£>.  ifto. 
.Sirt.ff.  fir.,  p.  ST.  i?  Prh™  Hicidiu  rfd.  Hiir(.Xoa,i]iL  «7"        —  '"  '^ — -^  "" 
^_.     Dn:.M«m.8oc.0aL,l.  bS.)  Wcbl.  FL  Boc.  Ani*T.,S.L  ' 
-~vurAr.  17!. 

^pec.  dm-.,  f  c.     Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  or  ser-    ' 
rated  at  the  apex,  smootb.    Pedicels  ububIIj 
■oUtaiy,  1-lIowered,  very  long.     Flowers  white. 
Berries  large,  beaatiful  crimson,  very  ornamental. 
(JTon't  Mm^'^  p.  13.)     This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
nanlj,  omamental,  deciduous  shrub,  and  to  be 
cultivated  at  Courset,  and  in  tbe  nursery  of  M.  Cels,  at  Paris.     Webave 
only  seen  a   small  plant  of  it,  under  the  name  of  fS^nos  lijddue,  i 
sarden   of    the   London   Horticultural   Society,  wliicb,  in  18S4,  was 
nigh,  after  having  been  8  years  planted. 

Genus  IV. 


a 


M/tYTENUS  Fenill.    Thb  Havtinvs.    Li».  Sya.  Polyg^mia  Di<e'cia. 

UnWbaUni,    S.B.  dKimth.  Nn.  Oo.  Ana.,?,  p.61.;  Dk  PTaiL,Kp.9L)DSDl  HU1.,!.  p.ia 

■  1.  M.  chilb'msis  Dec.    The  Chili  Maytenus. 

HaUVtallim.    Dec.  Prod.,  a  p.  aj  Dor1Wll.,a  p.  II.;  Iin«.  In  But  Bet.LlTOt         _ 
Bfi^nm.    Senkc^UdftcHwLwBlJL,  NaitlS.iCCUHnu«VntwWnid.Sti,1.p.im.irif. 

SwniM^  Feuiit  om.,  a  p.  aa  t  n.  1  Boc  Bej.,  t  noi.  -,  m  oar  fig.  173. 

S^iec.  Char.,  S^e.  Leaves  lanceolate  serrated.  A  hand- 
some evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Chili,  at  Goquimbo, 
and  introduced  in  1B89.  In  its  native  country,  it  is 
■aid  to  fonn  a  small  tree,  IS  ft.  high ;  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  has  been 


planted  against  a  south  wall  since  1630,  it  forms  a 
tmndsome, evergreen,  branchy  shrub,  with  twiggy  brani ' 
lets.     It  has  also  been  tried  there  as  a  standard,  a 


foundto  be  qu'ite  hardy.     The  flowers  are  in  axillary 

clusters,  with  a  corolla  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  not 

showy.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1703.)     This  desirable  addition  g, 

to  our    hardy  evergreen  shrubs  will,  we  trust,  soon 

come  into  general  cultivation.     It  affords  one  of  the  numerous  examples 

which  are  continually  occurrinR  of  the  utility  of  trying  house  plants  in 

the  open  air,  since  in  published  Usts  it  is  narked  as  requiringa  green-house. 

Genus  V. 

CASSPNE   L.     The  Cassinb.     lAn.  Sytl.  Pentandria  Monog^nio. 

n.  Ill,  1 3ia ;  Omn.  Fnm.,  *,  p  7*.  t  St ;  Dtt  Proi, ».  p.  II, ; 

Amctlcui  orJiin,  uhI  unknown  meaning. 
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m  \.  C.  Maueocb^nli  L.  Bfauroceni's  Cassme,  or  the  Hottentot  Cherry. 

Jdemtifleaikm.    Llo.  flp.,  385. ;  DoD*t  Mill.,  fil  p.  11 

^mum^mt.    MaurocdnUi  ftmnguttria  MOL  DieL,  Na  1. 

Derivatum.  The  tpeclflc  name  vm  given  in  honoar  ofthe  VenetUn  senator,  Sigiur  /WmoiKO  Mauro- 

cent,  who  had  a  flne  garden  at  Padua,  a  catalogue  of  the  ptents  in  wbiich  was  published  bj 

Antonio  Teta. 
Engraving.    DtU.  Elth.,  t  ISL  C  147. 


Spec.  Ckear.f  ^  leaves  sessile,  oborate,  quite  entire,  convex.  Pedicels  many,  Tery  short  (i>ni*f 
MULt  IL  p.  la.)  A  shrub,  a  native  or  Ethiopia,  introduced  in  1690^  and  commonly  kept  in  green, 
houses,  but  which  desenres  trial  against  a  ooosenratiTe  walL 

m  2.  C.  cape'nsis  L.    The  Cape  Cassine,  or  Philfyrea.    ^        ]^^ 

J4knt^fieaUcm.    Lin.  Mant.,  29a ;  Don*s  MiO.,  S.  jp.  IS. 

Engrtuimgf,    Burm.  Rar.  Plant  Afr.,  t  81;  DilL  EUh.,  1 89&;  and  our 

l^tec.  Ckar.,  S/e.  Leaves  stalked,  ovate,  retuse,  crenate,  flat  Panidca 
solitary,  snorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  small,  white  (Dom's  MOL,  li. 
Pi  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  in  woods : 
introduced  in  ISO,  and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  ana 
August 

C  e»e4isa  WalL,  C.  dUeolor  WalL,  and  C  CoIpo6n  71m. :  the  first  a  native 
of  Nepal,  and  Introduced  In  1890 ;  and  the  last  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hflve,  and  introduced  in  1791,  might  be  tried  against  a  conservative 
wall,  with  every  prospect  of  success. 


Genus  VI. 

HARTO'G/^  Dec.    The  Hartogia.    Lin.  Sysi.  Tetra-PenUindria 

Monogynia. 

Uen/^fieaHon.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  IS. ;  Dooli  MilL,  SL  p.  U 

DertmUikm.  Named  in  honour  of  J.  Hartog,  a  Dutch  traveller,  and  naturalist  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

*  I.  H.  capb'msis  L.    The  Cape  Hartogia. 

Idtniifieatiom,    Un.  FiL  SunpL,  188. ;  Don's  MilL,  1. >  IS. 

SifHommei.     Schr^bera  jcbln51des  Tkun.  Prod.,  t  i ;   Elasod^ndron  schinOIdes  Spreng.  Si/tt.,  1. 

Engraving.    Thunb.  Prod.,  t  8. 

Spec  Ckar.^  Ac.  Leaves  opposite,  oblong,  crenated,  smooth,  hardiv  stalked.  Pedicels  few-flowered, 
axillary,  drooping.  {DomU  MiiLy  it  pi  13.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  growing 
to  the  nright  of  10  ft.,  and  introduced  in  1800.  It  is  marked  in  the  catalogues  as  a  grecn.house 
plant,  but  has  been  found  to  stand  the  open  air  as  an  evergreen  shrub.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
a  narrow-leaved  variety  of  the  C^rasus  Lauroc€rasus  used  fluently  to  be  sold  for  it. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


OF   THE   HARDT   AND    HALF-HARDY   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER 

><QUIFOLIA^C£iB. 


Sjinomifmet.      Gelastrlness,  tribe  j4ouifoUiM»e,  in  part.  Dee.  Prod.,  fiL  Pi  11. ;  /Ucf ness.   In  part. 
'  '    "  Introd.  to  N.  S.,  pi  178.,  Don's  MUl^  p  14 


Identificaikm.    lindley's  Key,  pc  69b 

raoNAfwu 
Lindi. 

DUtinctive  Characteristics.  Calyx  and  corolla  with  an  imbricate  aestivation. 
Sepals  4—6.  Corolla  hypo^ynous,  with  4—6  lobes,  and  as  many  stamens  in- 
serted into  it  alternately  to  its  lobes.  Ovary  2 — 6-«elled ;  a  pendulous  ovule 
in  each  cell.  Fruit  fleshy,  indehiscent,  with  from  2—6  stones,  each  contain- 
ing a  pendulous  seed,  which  has  large  fleshy  albumen.  Flowers  small,  axillary, 
soutarv,  or  fascicled.  (Lindi.  Tntrod.  to  N.  S.)  Myginda  is  described  as  having 
a  1 -celled  fruit.  The  species  of  ilquifoliaceae  are  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs  or  trees,  having  alternate  or  opposite  leaves,  frequently  coriaceous, 
glabrous,  and  sometimes  feather-nerved.  The  genera  containing  hardy  species 
are  three,  and  are  thus  distinguished :  — 

Mvoi^NDitf  Jacq.  Sexes  hermaphrodite.     Calyx  4— 5-cleft.     Corolla  deeply 
4-clefL  Stamens  4,  inserted  mto  the  base  of  the  corolla.    Fruit  with  (very 
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llkdj  by  abortioii)  1  cdl  Bud  1  seed.    Bhrubs  with  branchlets  sqiiBre; 

leaves  opposite,  subcoriaceoiu,  and  flowers  upon  trifidly  or  trichotoniously 

branched  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  Don'i  JUili.) 
TYbz  L.  Sexes  hermaplirodite,  tery  rarely,  by  defect,  dicedous  or  ^olyga- 

TDOiis.     Calyx  4 — A-toothed.      Corolla  4-— 5-cleft.    8tBiiien84 — 5,  inBcrted 

into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  including  4'  or  5  nuts.   Evergreen  shrubs, 

with,  mostly,  coriaceous  le&vea.    Flowers  many  on  apeduncle.  {Dec.  Prod. 

and  Ihn'i  MM.) 
Pri^Kos  Ii.     Sexes  mostly,  by  defect,  dicedous  or  polygamous.   Calvx&^left. 

Corolla  6-cleft.     Stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolU.     Fruit 

including  6  nuts.    Shrubs,  with  leaves  deciduous  or  persistent,  and  Sow* 

ere  1  upon  a  peduncle.  (Dec.  Prod,  and  Z>mi*»  JHHl.) 

Genus  I. 


E 


MYOI'NDJ  Jacq.    The  Hvqinda.    Lin.  Syit.  Tetr&ndria  Honog^nii 

'f-rffrrf-     Jain.  Awr.,  k  Hl  i  DCB.  Prod,  R.  p. » )  Doni  HUL.  It  p.  IS. 

Sfmmrml.     Tin  Pmt. 

Striiittim.    BoniBcd^  JiKqntalnboBwief  J^wKltKiaJ^KA^a  OmuMBbsUBlK. 

■  1.  M.  VTRTiFO^i,|A  Nutt.    The  Myrtle-leaved  Hyginda. 


Sfmciriii.'  rici  NftAtMa  fujiM  FL  Stpl.  Jtitir.,  Haoi.  FL  Bar.  j4*Kr.,l.  p.  119,  laa 
Sn^rtuft.  Hook.  F>.  Bor.  Amer,  1 4L  i  nlil  ourjlr.  ITS.  ' 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblons,  blunt,  serrated,  smooth, 
with  revolute  edges.  Peduncles  very  short,  usually  soli- 
tary, 1 -flowered.  Style  short,  club-shaped.  4-lobedatthe 
apei.  (^Don'M  Mill.,  ii.  p.  15.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  western  coast  u  North  America,  on  sub- 
alpine  hills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  Intro- 
dui^ed  in  1818.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and 
they  appear  from  May  to  August.  The  drupe,  when 
mature,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea :  it  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  contains  only  1  elliptical  seed.  Small  plants 
of  this  species  are  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  LodiUges, 
where  it  is  increased  by  cuttings. 

Genub  II. 


ifflfflQ 


TLEX  L.  Thb  Hollt.    Lin.  ^il.  Tetr&ndria  Tetragjnia. 
..     ...(UK.    Lin.  0«.,  MulTLj  D(icPn)d.,£nT&i  DonlMlU.,!.  |<.IE 
%mMiwfa    Jifiiimixat  nam.  Luin  t- S7V.,  OmiFnct.,  a.  t.  t&iOiMX,  Fr.\  St 

DrrimUm,  liMaphrMiu,  ud  o(b«  Gnck  uuhon,  IMOMI  a«  boOf  A|rta  i  that  It,  wUd,  or  of 
UaflddttaBdUw  Konana  firmed  ftou  ttaia  Uw  *nd  AgiiVMami  tod  nllal  H,  alM,  Aqul- 
Mhn,  Ana  ofliHiM,  ihain,  aad  faHum,  a  IcaC  C  BanlilB  and  IdurItd  Onl  Hamad  It  ruet,  on 
KoaMartlw  nantilam  «f  lb  leant  to  thsaeartlt*  fiiitRut  Tlei,  Iba  tnia  IIbe  of  Vina 
Mmiit  adofdwl  Uia  naiM  of  flat  Ha  Hit  s""".  "d  pitiarnd  tha  paint  of  ApiUbUam  An  a* 
iBort  aodentlT  kwin  tamim.  Tb*  uhh  oC  both  It,  DnhaUr,  a  c«nipUaa  of  lb«  wnd  holr, 
at  Tumar  In  hit  AMul  cant  It  Mol;,  aBd  IKdr  Tnt,  probtilT  torn  In  b^  mod  lo  tauas. 
Bonia  Iha  botf  llBta  of  Chrtitmat.  Dot  odI*  In  bouan,  bql  In  ctaurcliea.  Tlia  Oannab  nana 
OirliMoni,  tbt  DaBlib  name  Ctailctoni,  and  Iba  Sveffiili  Datna  Cbrtntoni,  lam  tojuitliy  Ibta 

1  1.  /.  jIquipoYiuh  L.     The  pridcly-leaved,  or  conmoH,  Holly. 

n.  Ha,  ISL  i  Fl 
iln^  bat  ttttfal  namat  Id  moat  llrinf  EuEOfican  laoguafca. 
tUfHA    Hnlvw,  H 
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BUfiibuA  atcdltuib,  I 

ullgenali,  HrnaxloDi,  ChiliCiJDm, 

tMorn,  SkouliideJ. 

n,  I'Acnni  gniid  PudoB,  ud  Bgla  Fnsc 

(iTiAlllC^  AglDfUIO. 

Ei^utttiii.    Saiiai,^a^BaL,t  *B6. ;    HIU.  Icon.  46.  j  BUckw,  IcocL,  t.  9C«.|  lad  the  flitc  oT 

^>fe.  Char.,  4''.  Leaves  obboe,  Bbioins,  wavy,  spiny-toothed.  Peduncles 
axillary.  Flowers  nearly  umbellate.  Abiuidsoine,conical,  evergreen  tree,  a 
Dative  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  in  u  wild  state,  and  to 
twice  tliat  heigiit  or  upwards  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  May;  and  the  fruit  is  red,  ripening  in  September,  and  re- 
maining on  the  tree  all  the  winter.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  spinous ; 
while  the  upper  ones,  especially  on  old  trees,  are  entire. 
Farieliei.  In  general  die  variegation  of  plants,  more  especially  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  accampanied  hv  a  ragged,  or  otherwise  unhealthy,  appearance 
in  the  leaves;  but  the  holly  is  one  of  ^e  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  vari^ations  of  the  holly  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  modification  of 
white  and  yellow  in  the  leaves ;  but  there  are  some  sorts  in  which  the 
variation  results  from  the  state  of  the  leaves  with  reference  to  prickles,  to 
magnitude,  and  to  form ;  and  others  consist  of  differences  in  the  colour 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  red,  yellow,  or  white,  and,  according  to  some,  black. 
All  the  varieties  have  been  selected  by  gardeners  hom  sports,  or  accidental 
deviations,  from  the  ceDtrsl  form  and  cMour,  detected  in  wild  plants,  or  in 
plants  In  a  state  of  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  assiduous  gardeners  in 
collec^ng  these  varieties,  according  to  Collinson,  vras  Wrench  of  Fulbam, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  r^gn  of  Charles  II.,  and  who  planted 
the  elm  trees  in  St.  James's  Park,  l^e  collections  of  hollies  in  the  time 
of  Miller  wpear,  from  his  lists,  to  have  been  more  extensive,  and  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  much  more  care,  than  they  are  at  present ;  the  wish 
being  now  more  for  species  than  varieties.  The  best  garden  collection  of 
hollies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  tliat  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  lA>ddiges ;  of  which  we  shall  give  a  classification  below.  The 
following  sorts  are  purchasable  in  the  London  nurseries,  exclusive  of 
twenty  or  thirtv  subvarieties,  difiering  in  the  decrees  of  variation  of  yellow 
or  white  blotches  in  the  leaves.  These  subvarieties  are,  for  the  most 
pan,  without  names,  and  are  gold  as  yellow  vari^ated  or  white  vari^ted 
liolhes  of  sorts.  Of  these  subvarieties  there  are  forty  or  fifty  sorts 
from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  all  planted  adjoining  each  other  in  the  arbo. 
return  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Thirty-one  varieties  are  described  in  the- 
Nouveau  Bu  Hamcl,  chiefly  taken  from  Miller's  Caialogue;  but  many  of 
these  varieties  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  British  nurseries.  It  is  cunous 
to  look  over  the  lists  of  the  names  of  variegated  hollies,  which  have  been 
given  in  nurserymen's  catalogues  and  garden  books,  from  the  time  of  Lon- 
don and  Wise  to  the  present  UHy.  In  former  times,  as  at  present,  the  name 
given  to  any  new  variety  was  either  that  of  the  person  who  originated  it,  or 
that  of  the  place  where  it  was  first  raised;  so  that  these  lists  present  a 
sort  of  chronological  history  of  nurserymen  and  nurseries,  commencing 
with  Wrench's  Phyllis  and  Bridgman's  yellow,  named  afler  persons,  ^3 
terminating  with  the  recent  Irish  varieties,  Ballybegand  Ballyarthur  hollies, 
lately  sent  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  named  after  phices. 
The  varieties  b  the  following  groups  appear  to  us  to  be  all  that  are  truly 
distinct ;  but  the  shades  of  iufference  under  each  name  in  these  groups  are 
almost  innumerable. 

'  A.  Farielitl  daignated  Jrom  the  Form,  Jl6igmiud£,  Tldckaeu,  Surjace,  or 

MoTffn  of  the  Leaf, 

S  1.  A.2  helcrojA^llum  Hort.     The  Barvj}u-ica«ed  common  Holly. 
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Holl^. 


t   I.  A.  3  o^wfi/o&in  Hort.    The  nammr-leaved  ci. .„ 

1  1.  A.  4  latifiliaai  Hort.     TAe  broadJraivd  common  Holly. 

t  I.  A.  5  altacleriaie  Hort.  The  High  Clere  comaioa  HoUu.—  Leaves 
broad,  thh),  and  flat. 

t  I.  A.  6  mamalum  Hon.  {jig.  176.)  T^-  thick  marffwlAeaveA  com- 
mon ffo/^.  —  Leaves  without  pncklea,  coriaceous,  nearly  as  broad 
at  lone,  and  with  a  thickened  margin. 

I  LA.7  fcdri^ftum  Hort.  (y%.  177.)  The  Laarel-Jeaved  common  Hollv. 
—  Leaves  small,  oval-lanceolate,  without  prickles,  about  the  size  and 
■hape  of  those  of  lAdirae  ndbilis. 

-  •  *.8  CTfidhimHort.  (/g.  179.)  2Hff  ri/iofcd-leaved  common  Wotfa. 
■  Leaves  oval-acuminate,  small,  the  pricklex  along  the  margins  like 


[.  A.  ft  aliaiuM  wnnu  Hort.     T%e  maJJer  ciHaled-ieaved  common  Holly. 

—  Leaves  thinner  and  amoUcr  than  in  the  preceding  variety. 
I  LA.  10  nxinmm   Hort.   (^.181.)      The  recurwiWeaved  common 

Holfy. 
t  i  A.  1 1  lerral^Slmn  Hort.  (^.  182.)     T^  iwaled-leaved  common 

/Tofly. 
t  L  A.  IS  critpttm  Hort.     TAr  cvrled-\eaTed  common  HoSy. 
1   L  A,   13  Jerox  Hort,     The  Jlerce,  or  ferociously-spined^/eaved  com- 

mpn  ^"^yj  Houx-h4risson  or  Hedgehog  Holly,  Jr.  (jlg.  180.) 

Cs  edges  rolled  back;  — "■ ""' 


The  disk  of  the  leaf  has  it 


drical  figure  is  hence  given  t 


the  smiwre  abouncfs 
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promiiieiiceB  and  prickles,  it  has  a  curious  Hi^iearBiice,  not  unaptly 
comnared  to  that  of  b  h^igelic^.  This  sort  is  sfiid,  by  Bradley  and 
Evelyn,  to  have  been  fimt  planted  in  the  Bishop  of  LondoD's  gar- 
den, at  Fulfaam,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeentl^  century,  by 
his  gardener,  Mr-  Oeorge  London,  who  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced it  from  France.  According  to  Miller,  who  thought  it  adiatinct  ' 
apedes,  it  reproduces  itself  from  seed. 

1  I.  A.  1+  miMt^Auni  Hort.  (  fc.  178.)  7Se  iMct-Jeat>ed  comraon 
SoUy. 

f  I.  A.  15  lenetceiu  Sweet.     TV  aged,  at  spineless,  common  IIoll^ 

B.  Varietieg  dtngnaled  from  the  Coiouri  of  tie  Leaf. 

t  1.  A..C(in(gaXunt  Hort.  TV  Dane;g<il!e^leaTed  common /fo%. — Under 
the  general  name  of  variegated  hollies,  twenty  or  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  them  with,  and  some  of  them  without,  popular  names,  are 
obtainable  in  theprincipal  London  nurseries.  Having  examined  and 
compared  the  difierent  shades  of  varie];ation  in  the  plants  in  the  very 
complete  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  think  they  may  be  all 
included  in  the  following  groups :  — 

X,  I.  A.  10  ilho-mat^aahim  Hort.  The  vMte-ei^ei\ta.^eA  common 
HoUi).  —  Of  this  variety  the  subvarieties  in  Loddiges's  arboretum 
are  marked  5,  15,  IS,  and  24,  which  have  aU  long  and  narrow 
leaves,  with  ed^ngs  of  white  or  pale  yellow  along  their  margins ; 
and  4,  6,  7,  12,  17,  a2,'83,  and  88,  which  have  larger  leaves,  and 
a  greater  breadth  of  margin  vari^ated ;  the  white  or  pale  yellow 
forming  in  some  cases  one  third,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  surface  of 
the  leaf. 

X  I.  A.  17  aiTeo-marpaatam  Hort.  The  gold-etlged-\eaved  common 
Holly. — The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Meaars.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. No8.  19  and  SO  with  darii  yellow  mareins ;  and  Kos.  1,  2, 
6,9,  10,  13,  and  29,  with  margins  of  dark  and  light  yellow.  Another 
snhdiviaion  of  this  group  conelsts  of  plants  with  broad  leaves,  in 
what  may  be  called  a  transition  state  from  green  to  variegated, 
viz,,  with  ereenigh  yellow  or  very  pale  green  blotches  or  margins. 
When  such  plants  become  old  they  are  generally  very  distinctly 
vari^ated  with  yellow.  Examples  in  the  Hackney  arboretum  are 
Nos.3,80,and21. 
1  I.  A.  18  dlbo-jHclum.  Hort.  TV  wMf-spotted-leaved  common  Holfy, 
or  Milkmaid  Holly.  —  This  variety  has  a  considerBble  portion  of 
the  centre  of  the  disk  of  tbe  leaf  white,  and  of  a  somewhat  trans- 
parent appearance;  the  edge*  of  the  dbk  of  tbe  leaf  bdng  green. 
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f  I.  A.  19  a^Mreo-pkium  Hort.  The  goi^i-spotted-Uiaved  oommon 
Holly.  —  The  following  subvarieties  are  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  ar- 
boretum.    Nos.  1 1,  14,  \6, 26,  27,  and  30. 

1  I.  A.  20  firojc  argenteum  Hort.  The  ji/v^-blotched  Hedgehog  common 
HoUy. 

1\,  A.  21  ferox  aureum  Hort.  77ie  goltMotdked  Hedgehog  common 
Holfy. 

G.  Varieties  designated  from  the  Colour  of  the  Fruit, 

1  I.  A.  22frlictu  luteo  Hort.     The  yellow-fruited  common  Holfy. 
1  I.  A.  2Sfritctu  dlbo  Hort.     The  white-frtdted  common  Holfy. 

Geography.  The  holly  is  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  in  free  and  rather  sandy  soil ;  it  is 
also  saicf  to  be  found  in  Japan  and  China.  The  European  species  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  native  either  of  North  America  or  India ;  but  the  /lex  opaca, 
which  is  very  extensively  distributed  in  North  America,  and  the  /.  dipyreua, 
which  is  common  in  the  Himalaya,  so  closely  resemble  I.  ijquifblium,  that 
they  are  probably  only  varieties  of  it.  According  to  Pallas,  the  common 
holly  scarcely  occurs  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire;  though 
frequent  on  the  southern  side  of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  branching 
shrub,  about  10  ft.  high.  In  France  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Britany.  In  Germany  it  abounds  in  many  forests,  particularly  in  the  south- 
em  and  middle  states ;  where,  when  sheltered  by  loft^  trees,  it  attains  the 
height  of  20  ft. ;  but,  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  nse  higher  than  6  ft.  or 
8  ft.  The  tree  appears  to  attain  a  larger  size  in  England  than  m  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  country,  more  especially 
in  loamy  soils.  It  abounds  more  or  less  in  the  remains  of  all  aboriginal 
forests,  and  perhaps,  at  present,  it  prevails  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  the  remains  of  Neeawood  Forest,  in  Staiibrdshirc;  there  are  many  fine 
holly  trees,  also,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  In  Scotland  it  is  com- 
mon in  most  natural  woods,  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the 
pine.  The  greatest  collection  of  hollies  that  we  recollect  to  have  seen  or 
neard  of.  Sang  observes,  "  grew  in  the  pine  forest  of  Blackball,  on  the  river 
Dee,  about  20  miles  above  Aberdeen.  Many  of  the  trees  were  very  large, 
and  furnished  a  great  quantity  of  timber,  which  was  sent  to  London,  where 
it  fetched  a  high  price."  (Plant.  Kal.,  p.  15.)  The  holly,  Sir  T.D.  Lauder 
states,  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  the  trees  grow  to  a  very  great  size.  So  plentiful  were 
they  io  the  forest  of  Tamawa,  on  its  left  bank,  that  for  many  years  the  castle 
of  Tamawa  was  supplied  with  no  other  fuel  than  billets  of  holly ;  and  yet  the 
trees  are  still  so  numerous,  that,  in  going  through  the  woods  (in  1834<),  no 
one  would  suppose  that  any  such  destruction  had  been  committed.  (Lauder^s 
Gihjin^  i.  p.  194.)  In  Ireland,  the  holly  is  not  very  common;  but  about  the 
Lakes  of  Killaroey  it  attains  a  large  size. 

History,  The  tree  has  been  much  admired  from  the  earliest  periods ;  and 
formerly,  when  it  was  customary  to  enclose  and  subdivide  gardens  by  hedges, 
the  holly  was  employed  by  all  those  who  could  afford  to  procure  the  plants, 
and  wait  for  their  comparatively  slow  growth.  Evelyn's  holly  hedge,  at  Say*s 
Court,  Deptford,  which  was  400  ft.  in  length,  9  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  diameter, 
has  been  celebrated  in  the  history  of  this  tree  ever  since  the  time  of  Ray ; 
and  other  holly  hedees,  famous  in  their  day,  were  those  of  Lord  Dacre,  at  his 
park  in  Sussex,  and  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at  Richmond.  *'  I  have  seen 
nedges,"  Evelyn  observes,  "  or,  if  you  will,  stout  walls  of  holly,  20  feet  in 
height,  kept  upright ;  and  the  gilded  sort  budded  low,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  one  above  another,  shorn  and  feshioned  into  columns  and  pilasters, 
architecturally  shaped,  and  at  due  distance;  than  which  nothing  can  pos- 
sibly be  more  pleasant,  the  berry  adorning  the  intercolumniations  with  scarlet 
festoons,  and  encarpa."    In  Scotland,  the  most  celebrated  holly  hedges  were 
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those  of  the  Eeirl  of  Haddinston,  at  Tyninghani,  and  those  at  ColIiD^on 
House,  and  at  Moredun,  near  Ediabuigh.  Some  of  these  hedges  are  noticed 
in  p.  103. 

Propertiei  and  Uies.    As  a  hedge  plants  the  holly  makes  the  most  impe- 
netrable and  the  most  durable  of  aU  vegetable  fences ;  and  it  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage oyer  deciduous-leaved  trees  and  shrubs,  tliat  it  is  seldom  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects;  and, if  shorn,  the  outer  surface  becomes  impenetrable 
even  to  lurds,  who  cannot  build  their  nests  in  it.     In  these  points  of  view, 
it  is  decidedly  the  best  hedge,  both  for  the  farmer  and  the  gardener ;  but,  if 
the  faggot  wood  produced  by  the  hedge  is  a  greater  object  than  the  advantages 
just  mentioned,  which  it  is  in  some  parts  of  England  where  fuel  is  scarce, 
tlie  hawthorn  is  preferable  to  the  holly,  the  latter  producing  but  short  annual 
shoots.    The  objection  to  the  holly,  as  a  hedge  plant,  is  tbe  slowness  of  its 
growth ;  but  agaiust  this  must  be  set  its  ^eat  durability  and  the  otiier  advan- 
tages v/hich  it  possesses.    Besides,  by  a  httle  extra  care  in  preparing  the  soil, 
the  holly  will  make  a  complete  fence  as  soon  as  the  hawtliom  does,  under  ordi- 
nary treatment.    Mr.  Saa^,  who  may  be  quoted  as  the  very  first  authority, 
obseiTcs,  *'  that  holly  hedges  are  the  best  for  making  durable  fences,  and 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  shelter,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
No  plant  endures  the  shears  better  than  the  holly.     A  hedge  of  it  may  be 
earned  to  a  great  height ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  well  fitted  for  situations 
where  strength  and  shelter  are  required.     It  luxuriates  most  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  although  there  are  few  soils  in  which  it  will  not  grow.     After  planting, 
the  holly  makes  but  very  indifferent  progress  for  a  few  years ;  but,  after  it 
becomes  established  in  the  ground,  or  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  after 
planting,  no  fence  whatever  will  outgrow  the  holly."  (Plant,  Kal,,  p.  357.) 
When  a  holly  hedge  has  once  become  effective   as  a  fence,  no  other  kind 
whatever  can  be  kept  in  repair  for  so  many  years,  at  so  small  an  expense. 
Baudrillart  speaks  of  holly  hedges,  in    France,  that  are  upwards  of  two 
centuries  old:  those  at  Tyningham  were  planted  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  wood  of  the  hoVy  is  almost  as  white  as  ivory,  except  in  the  centre  of  very 
old  trunks,  where  it  is  somewhat  brown.  It  is  very  hard,  with  a  fine  grain, 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  and  is  readily  stained  with  black,  green, 
blue,  or  red.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  at  the  rate  of  47  lb.  7  oz.  per  cubic  foot. 
The  veins  of  the  wood,  and  its  annual  layers,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible.  It  is  applied  to  a  great  many  purposes,  in  joinery,  cabinet- 
making  and  turnery;  in  engineering,  in  mathematical-instrument-makins; 
and  it  is  even  used  for  wood  ensraving.  It  would  be  much  more  generally 
used  in  veneering,  in  Britain,  if  it  were  more  common :  but  large  trees  are 
now  comparativdy  rare;  or,  if  they  exist,  thev  belong  to  persons  who  will 
not  cut  them  down  for  their  timber.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  wood, 
at  present,  is,  when  dved  black,  to  be  substituted  for  ebony,  in  the  handles  of 
metal  teapots,  &c. :  the  young  shoots  and  the  branches  are  given  to  sheep 
and  deer,  during  winter,  in  France ;  and  the  stronger  straight  shoots,  deprived 
of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles  and  walkingsticks. 

The  bark  affindt  birdlime.  As  this  article  may  be  useful  to  gardeners,  not  • 
only  for  catchine  birds,  but  also  for  preventing  snails,  slup,  and  caterpillars 
from  ascending  the  stems  of  plants,  we  subjoin  directions  for  its  manufacture. 
**  Peel  a  good  quantity  of  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  about  midsummer ;  fill 
a  vessel  with  it,  and  put  to  it  spring  water ;  then  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white 
bark  rises  from  the  green,  which  will  require  near  12  hours'  boiling;  then, 
taking  it  ofi^  the  fire,  separate  the  barks,  the  water  bemg  first  drained  off. 
Then  lay  the  green  bark  on  the  earth,  in  some  cool  vault  or  cellai^  covering  it 
with  any  sort  of  green  and  rank  weeds,  litter,  or  mats,  to  a  good  thickness. 
Thus  let  it  continue  near  a'fortnight,  by  which  time,  in  consefjuence  of  fer- 
mentation, it  will  have  become  a  perfect  mucilage ;  then  pound  it  all  exceed- 
ingly well  in  a  stone  mortar,  till  it  be  a  tough  paste,  and  so  very  fine,  that  no 
part  of  the  bark  be  discernible.    This  done,  wash  it  accurately  well  in  some 
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nmniDg  stream  of  water,  as  long  as  you  perceive  the  least  impurities  in  it,  and 
so  reserve  it  in  some  earthen  pot  to  ferment,  scumming  it  as  often  as  anj^hing 
anses,  for  four  or  five  days ;  and,  when  no  more  filth  comes  to  the  top,  change 
it  into  a  firesh  earthen  vessel,  and  prepare  it  for  use,  thus : — Take  what  quantity 
you  please  of  it,  and,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of  capon's  fat, 
or  goose-grease,  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  better ;  incor- 
porate these  on  a  gentle  fire,  continually  stirring  it  till  it  be  cold ;  and  thus  your 
composition  is  finished."  (^Hunter's  Evelyn^  p.  268.)  The  use  of  the  grease 
or  oil  is,  to  prevent  the  preparation  from  freezing ;  and  also  to  diminish  eva- 
poration when  the  birdlune  is  spread  out  on  the  barks  of  trees,  or  other  sur- 
nices,  to  attract  birds  or  vermin.  At  present  birdlime  is  manufactured  in  but 
few  parts  of  Britain,  though  in  some  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
it  is  made  in  small  quantities.  It  is  made  on  a  lar^e  scale  in  Italy,  and  also  in 
Turkey ;  from  which  latter  country  it  is  imported  mto  England  for  the  use  of 
London  bird-catchers,  and  for  other  purposes.  We  recommend  gardeners  to 
try  it  on  the  stems  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  on  wires  and  lines  stretched  round 
flower-beds,  as  a  protection  against  hares  and  rabbits. 

MedicinaUy^  a  decoction  of  the  bark  is  given  for  calming  a  cough.  The 
berries  are  purgative,  and  six  or  eight  of  them  will  occasion  violent  vomiting ; 
though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous  to  men,  ^et  thev  form  the  food  of 
some  birds,  more  especially  of  thrushes.  The  bark  is  mucilaginous,  emollient, 
and  solvent. 

The  prmcipiU  use  of  the  holly  \n  Britain,  after  all,  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as 
an  omapnental  shrub,  or  low  tree.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  is  surpassed  by  no 
evei^een  whatever,  whether  we  look  on  the  plant  in  its  native  state,  with  its 
deep  shining  ^een  leaves  and  coral  berries,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for  half 
the  year ;  or  m  its  numerous  variegations  of  the  gold  or  silver  leaves,  and 
white,  yellow,  or  coral  berries. 

Mythological,  legendary,  and  poetical  Allusions.  The  use  made  of  the  holly  at 
Christmas,  for  ornamenting  churches  and  dwelling-houses,  is  well  known ;  though 
the  origin  of  the  practice  is  uncertain.  The  custom  of  placing  evergreens  in 
places  of  religious  worship  prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ; 
and  several  texts  of  Scnpture,  particularly  in  the  40th,  4l8t,  51st,  and  55th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Neheraiah,  have  reference  to  it : 
but  the  evergreens  originally  made  use  of  were  branches  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  and  sprigs  of  box.  Holly  appears  to  have  been  first  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  early  Christians,  at  Rome ;  and  was  probably  adopted  for  deco- 
rating the  churches  at  Christmas,  because  holly  was  used  in  the  great  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  occurred  about  that  period,  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church  to  assimilate  the  festivals  of  the  Pagans  and 
Christians  as  closely  as  possible  in  their  outward  forms,  to  avoid  shocking 
unneeessarily  the  prejudices  of  newly  made  converts.  It  was  customary 
among  the  ancient  Komans  to  send  boughs  of  holly,  during  the  Saturnalia,  as 
emblematical  of  sood  wishes,  with  the  gifts  they  presented  to  their  friends  at 
that  season;  and  the  holly  became  thus  to  be  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  good-will.  It  was  for  this  reason,  independently  of  any  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  ragans,  well  adapted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  principal  festival  of  a 
religion  which  professes,  more  than  any  other,  to  preach  pe&ce  and  good-will 
to  man.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  practice,  it  appears  to  be 
of  very  great  antiquity;  for  Bourne,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People, 
p.  173.,  cites  an  edict  of  the  Council  of  Bracara,  canon  73.,  forbidding  Chris- 
tians to  begin  to  decorate  their  houses  at  Christmas  with  green  boughs  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Pagans;  the  Saturnalia  commencing  about  a  week  before 
Christmas.  Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  supposes  this  custom  to  be 
derived  from  the  Druids,  who,  he  says,  decorated  dwelling-places  with  ever- 
greens during  winter,  ''that  the  sylvan  spirits  mi^ht  repair  to  them,  and 
remain  unnipped  with  frost  and  cold  winds,  until  a  milder  season  had  renewed 
the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes."  In  England,  perhaps  the  earliest  re- 
cord of  this  custom  is  in  a  carol  in  praise  of  the  holly,  written  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VL,  and  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  5396.;  in  illustration 
of  which  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ivy,  beiu^  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  was 
used  as  a  vintner's  sign  in  winter,  and  hung  outside  the  door.  ^ 

'*  Nay,  Ivj,  DaT,  It  iball  not  be  I  wyi ; 
I.«t  Holy  hare  the  mayftry,  a«  the  nianer  yi. 
Holy  ctond  in  the  kalte,  fkyre  to  behold  ; 
Ivy  ttond  witkimt  the  dare  ;  she  yi  full  tore  aeoUL 

**  Holy  and  hy«  inery  men  they  dawoayn  and  they  «yng. 
Ivy  and  hur  raaydenyt  tbe^  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 
Ivy  hath  a  lybc:  she  laghtit  with  the  cold. 
So  mot  they  all  hafe  that  wyth  Ivy  hold. 

*'  Holy  hath  berys  at  red  as  any  Rote, 
They  foster  the  hunters,  kepe  hem  ftom  the  doo. 
Ivy  hath  berys  as  blade  as  any  slo ; 
Ther  com  the  oule  and  ete  hym  as  she  goa 

**  Holy  hath  byrdvs,  aAil  fayre  flok. 
The  Nyghtyngale,  the  Poppjmgy,  the  gayntyi  Laryrok. 
Good  Ivy !  what  byrdys  aat  thou ! 
Non  but  the  Howlet  that  *  How  *  How !'  '* 

Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London^  published  in  1598,  says  that,  in  his  time,  every 
man*s  house,  the  parish  churches,  the  comers  of  the  streets,  conduits,  market 
crosses,  &c.,  were  decorated  with  holme  (holly),  ivy,  and  bayes,  at  Christmas. 
The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  believed  that  the  sun  never  shadows  the  holly 
tree;  and  the  followers  of  that  philosopher  who  still  remain  in  Persia  and 
India,  are  said  to  throw  water  impregnated  with  holly  bark  in  the  face  of  a 
child  newly  born.  In  the  language  of  flowers,  the  hoUy  signifies  foresight.  A 
great  number  of  curious  carols,  and  other  verses,  ancient  and  modem,  referring 
to  the  use  of  the  holly  at  Christmas,  will  be  found  in  Forster's  Perenmal 
Calendar^  p.  727. ;  and  an  elegant  poem  by  Southey,  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  lower  leaves  of  large  plants  being  spinous,  white  the  upper  are 
entire,  is  printed  in  Dr.  Johnston's  Flcra  of  Benmck  upon  Tweed,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

Soil  ami  Situation.  The  holly  attains  the  largest  size  in  a  rich  sandy  loam ; 
but  it  will  grow,  and  even  thrive,  on  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  is  not  over- 
charged with  moisture.  Cook  says,  it  does  best  on  soil  somewhat  gravelly ; 
Miller,  that  it  prospers  on  gravel  over  chalk ;  and  Boutcher,  that  it  refuses 
not  almost  anv  sort  of  barren  ground,  hot  or  cold,  and  often  indicates  where 
coals  are  to  be  found ;  a  proof  that  it  will  ^ow  both  on  lime  and  clay :  in 
short,  the  holly  is  found  on  all  soils,  except  m  bogs  or  marshes.  The  forest 
of  Needwood,  which  contains  so  many  fine  hollies,  is  on  a  free  loamy  soil,  in- 
clining to  sand  rather  than  to  stiff  clay ;  the  largest  hollies  in  the  New  Forest 
are  on  gravelly  soil,  on  a  substratum  of  chalk  or  clay.  The  largest  hollies  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  are  in  loam  on  chalk ;  the  hollies  at 
Tyningham  are  on  deep  alluvial  sand ;  those  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  granitic 
clay.  The  holly  does  not  grow  at  very  great  elevations  in  Europe ;  and  it 
is  flJways  found  in  a  most  prosperous  state  when  somewhat  shaded  by 
deciduous  trees,  but  not  overtopped  by  them.  The  most  favourable  situation 
seems  to  be  a  thin  scattered  wood  of  oaks,  in  the  intervals  of  which,  as  at 
Needwood  and  New  Forest,  the  holly  grows  up,  at  once  sheltered,  and  par- 
tially shaded.  At  the  same  time,  the  holly  will  grow  completely  beneath  the 
shade  and  drip  of  other  trees ;  for  which  reason  it  is  equalled  as  undergrowth 
by  no  other  evergreen  shmb  or  tree,  except  the  box.  The  common  laurel 
will  also  grow  under  the  drip  and  shade  of  other  trees ;  but  it  is  more  tender 
than  either  the  box  or  the  holly,  and  soon  becomes  naked  below. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  In  the  days  of  Evelyn,  it  was  customary  for 
planters  to  collect  seedlings  of  trees  of  different  sorts  fi'om  the  woods ;  and 
this  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  holly,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  the  seed  lies  in  the  eround  before  it  comes  up.  **  Of  this  noble  tree,'* 
Evelyn  says, "  one  may  take  thousands  of  young  plants,  four  inches  long,  out 
of  the  woods  (growing  amongst  the  fallen  leaves),  and  so  plant  them ;  but  this 
should  be  before  the  cattle  begin  to  crop  them,  especially  sheep,  who  are 
greedy  of  them  when  tender.     Stick  them  into  the  ground,  m  a  moist  season. 
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in  spring,  or  early  in  autumn,  especially  in  the  spring;  shaded  (if  it  prove  too 
hot  and  searching^  till  they  begm  to  shoot  of  themselves,  and,  in  very  sharp 
weather,  and  durms  our  eastern  etesians,  covered  with  dry  straw  or  haulme; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  seem  to  perish,  cut  it  close,  and  you  shall  soon  see  it 
revive.  Of  these  seedlings,  and  by  this  culture,  I  liave  raised  plants  and  hedges, 
full  4  ft.  high,  in  four  years.  The  lustier  and  bigger  the  sets  are,  the  better;  and, 
if  you  can  procure  such  as  are  a  thumb's  breadth  thick,  they  will  soon  flimish 
into  an  hedge."  (Hunier^s  Evelyn y  n.  266.)  Seedlings  of  hoUy,  yew,  and 
other  indigenous  trees,  are  still  collected  occasionally  from  the  woods  in 
country  places,  by  the  children  of  labourers^  and  sold  to  the  local  nurserymen ; 
but  the  more  general  practice  is,  to  raise  the  species  from  seeds,  and  the 
varieties  by  budding,  grafting,  or  by  buttings. 

By  Seeds,  As  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  like  those  of  the  hawthorn,  do  not 
come  up  the  first  year,  to  save  ground,  and  the  expense  of  weeding,  the  ber- 
ries are  commonly  buried  in  the  soil,  or  kept  mixed  up  in  a  heap  of  earth  for 
one  year :  this  heap  of  earth,  into  which  the  berries  are  put  as  soon  as 
gathered,  should  be  turned  over  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  to 
ractlitate  the  rotting  of  the  pulp  and  husks.  This  will  generally  be  effected 
by  the  autumn  succeeding  that  in  which  the^  were  gathered  from  the  tree ; 
and  thej  may  then  be  taken,  and  separated  iToia  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  mixed,  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  finely  prepared  soil,  and  covered 
about  a  quarter  of  an  indi.  Thus  prepared,  when  sown  in  autumn,  they  will 
come  up  the  June  following.  A  covering  of  half*rotten  leaves,  fronds  of  fern 
Or  spruce  fir,  or  even  of  litter  or  straw,  placed  over  the  seed-beds,  will  protect 
the  soil  from  extreme  heat  and  drought,  and  will  ^eatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  germination.  In  Scotland  and  m  Ireland,  this  is  seldom  found  necessary ; 
but  in  Cngland  and  in  France,  the  climate  being  warmer  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  the  air  drier,  it  is  found  a  great  advantage.  As  the  holly  is  apt 
to  suffer  from  transplanting,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  the  nursery  longer 
than  two  years  in  one  place.    When  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 

Sthered,  boutcher  directs  that  the  berries  should  hang  on  the  trees  till 
ecember;  or,  if  they  could  be  defended  from  birds,  till  February  or  March. 
As  soon  as  they  are  gathered,  he  says,  **  throw  them  into  a  tub  with  water, 
and  rub  them  between  your  hands  till  the  seeds  are  divested  of  their  thick 
ghitinoua  covering ;  pour  ofi^  the  water,  with  the  light  seeds  that  swim,  the 
mucilage,  &c.,  and  spread  the  sound  seeds  on  a  cloth,  in  a  dry  airy  place, 
rubbing  them  often,  and  ^ving  them  a  fresh  cloth  daily  till  they  are  quite  dry. 
If  this  be  done  in  autumn  or  winter^  mix  them  with  sand,  and  keep  them  dry 
till  spring ;  but,  if  they  have  been  gathered  in  spring,  let  diem  be  sown  imme- 
diately." I  Mori,  Miil,)  Bradlev  suggests  a  method  of  forwarding  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seeds  of  the  holly,  and  other  hard  seeds,  by  fermenting  them 
with  moist  bran ;  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  temperature  such  as,  while 
it  decomposes  the  pulp  of  the  berries,  shall  not  destroy  their  vital  principle, 
seems  to  render  this  a  very  precarious  process. 

Buddhig  and  Grafting,  These  operationa  are  performed  at  the  usual  times, 
and  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  it  has  been  observed  by  Tschoudi,  that  cleft- 
grafting  does  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  with  the  holly  as  whip-£rraftin^  or 
budding.  In  England,  the  stocks  budded  or  grafted  on  are  generally  of  four 
or  &ye  years*  growth ;  and  the  grafting  is  effected  in  March,  and  the  budding 
in  July. 

Cuitmgt.  These  are  made  in  autumn,  of  the  ripened  summer  shoots. 
They  are  planted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered  with  hand- 
gjteases ;  and  they  generally  put  forth  roots  the  following  spring.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  common  holly,  in  Ireland,  we  ar^  informed,  strike  as  readily 
by  cuttingB  as  those  of  the  common  willow,  emitting  roots  from  every  part  of 
the  shoot,  as  well  as  from  the  joints.  This  facility  of  rooting  in  Ireland  may 
be  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate  of  that  country ;  experience  proving 
that  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  grown  nearest  theeround,  or 
on  the  nordi  aide  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  be  kept  shaded  and  moist,  always  root 
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easier  than  those  \vhtcb  have  been  taken  from  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air ;  the  moisture  and  the  shade 
being  the  predisposing  causes  for  the  production  of  roots. 

Afler-culture  in  the  Nursery.  No  plant  requires  less  care  than  the  holly, 
when  it  is  once  established :  the  species  can  hardly  be  said  eren  to  need 
pruning ;  and  the  varieties  which  have  been  grafted  or  budded  require  little 
more  than  the  removal  of  shoots  from  the  stock.  To  fit  them  for  removal, 
however,  whether  of  a  large  or  small  size,  they  ought  to  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  e^efy  other  year. 

Fmal  Planting.  When  the  hoUy  is  to  be  planted  as  a  hedge,  if  it  is  intended 
that  the  growth  shall  be  rapid,  the  soil  ought  to  be  trench^  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  or  4  fl.  If  the  subsoil  be  bad,  the  most  effective  mode  is  to  take  out  a 
trench,  in  the  direction  of  the  hedge,  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  of  the  same 
depth ;  and  to  fill  up  this  trench  with  good  surfaces  from  the  adjoining  ground. 
The  soil  in  the  trench  ought  to  be  raised  at  least  a  foot  above  the  a^oining 
surface,  to  allow  for  sinking;  and  along  the  middle  of  this  ridee,  the  hollies 
might  be  planted  at  1  fL  or  18  in.  apart.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  on  such  a  ridge;  but  that  mode  involves  the  expense  of  fencing 
for  a  greater  number  of  years  than  the  mode  by  transplanting.  By  some,  the 
best  mode  of  planting  a  holly  hedge  is  said  to  be,  to  intermix  it  with  the 
common  thorn,  and,  as  the  hollies  advance,  to  cut  the  thorns  out.  This  may 
be  a  convenient  mode ;  but  it  must  be  evidently  a  v^y  slow  and  uncertain 
one,  and  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  constant  attention  paid,  to  keep  the 
thorns  from  overpowering  the  hollies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  their 
branches  sufficiently  intermingled  with  each  other  to  render  the  fence  effective^ 
that  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  it  as  an  eligible  practice. 

Season  for  transplanting  the  Holly.  Much  has  been  written  in  gardening 
books  respecting  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  evergreens ;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  stated  to  be  the 
proper  seasons,  the  spring,  and  durinffmild  weather  in  winter,  are  the  seasons 
most  generally  adopted  in  practice.  The  principle  which  justifies  the  practice 
is,  that  all  plants  whatever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  most  safely  removed 
when  the  whole  plant  is  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and  when  the 
weather  is  temperate,  and  the  air  moist  and  still,  rather  than  dry  and  in 
motion.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  degree  of  torpidity  in  any  plant 
exists  a  short  time  before  it  begins  to  grow  or  push  out  shoots;  consequently, 
as  evergreens  begin  to  grow  only  a  week  or  two  later  than  deciduous  trees  of 
the  same  climate,  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  them  cannot  differ  much 
from  the  proper  time  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees.  The  chief  difference 
to  be  attended  to  is,  the  circumstance  of  evergreen  trees  being  at  no  time 
whatever  in  so  completely  a  dormant  state  as  deciduous  ones ;  and  hence, 
such  weather,  in  the  winter,  autumn,  or  spring,  must  be  chosen  for  removing 
them,  as  will  least  affect  their  fibrous  roots  and  leaves  by  evaporation.  This 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners ;  and  it  has 
been  uud  down  as  the  best  mode,  founded  on  experience,  by  Mr.  M'Nab,  the 
intelligent  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  author  of  a  valuable 
pamphlet,  entitled  Hints  on  the  Planting  and  general  TVeatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens,  ^c,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener's  Maga^ 
tine,  vol.  vii.  p.  78. 

Culture  of  the  Holly  in  useful  and  ornamental  Plantations.  Holly  hedges, 
according  to  Miller,  should  never  be  clipped,  because,  when  the  leaves  are  cut 
through  the  middle,  they  are  rendered  uns^htly;  and  the  shoots  should 
therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  close  to  a  leaf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  most  suitable  mode  for  hedges  that  are  to  be  near  the  eye :  for  example, 
in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ;  but,  as  this  method  leaves  a  rougher  exterior 
sunace,  and  involves  a  much  greater  expense,  than  clipping,  it  is  unsuitable 
where  the  object  is  to  prevent  birds  from  building  in  the  hedges,  and  to  main- 
tain effective  fences  at  the  least  expense.  The  proper  season  for  clipping 
would  appear  to  be  just  afler  the  leaves  have  attained  maturity;  because 
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at  that  season.  In  the  holly,  as  in  the  box,  the  wound  is  comparatively 
obliterated  by  the  healing  over  produced  by  the  still  abundant  sap.  When  it 
is  desired  to  grow  the  hoUy  for  timber,  it  should  be  planted  in  close  planta- 
tions, like  other  forest  trees ;  either  with  or  without  nurse  trees,  according  to 
the  situation ;  and  the  stems  should  be  deprived  of  the  side  branches,  when 
they  are  under  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  a  certain  height,  say  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  height  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  produce  a  clean  trunk. 

SiatnUcM,  HoUie$  in  aneiaU  Tfmet.  Pliny  telb  us  that  "  Tiburtus  built  the  city  of  Tibur  near 
tiiree  hollT  treei ;  over  which  he  had  observed  the  flight  of  birds  that  pointed  out  the  tpot  whereon 
the  geds  had  fixed  ftir  Its  erection  $  and  that  these  trees  were  standing  In  his  own  time,  and  must, 
tfaerefofrvbe  upwards  of  IfiOO  yean  okL  He  also  tells  us  that  there  was  a  holly  tree,  then  growing 
new  the  Vatican,  in  Rom^  cm  which  was  flzed  a  plate  of  brass,  with  an  inscription  engraven  in  Tuscan 
letters ;  and  that  this  tree  was  (dder  than  Rome  itself,  which  roust  have  been  more  than  80O  years.'* 
(Book  xtL  cfaapi  44).  This  author  notices  a  holly  tree  in  Tusculum,  the  trunk  of  which  measured 
S5  ft.  in  circumftrenoe,  and  which  sent  out  ten  branches,  of  such  magnitude,  that  each  might  pass  for 
a  tree.  He  says,  this  single  tree  aiooe  resembled  a  small  wood.  Cole  telk  us,  in  bis  Paradise  of 
Pftmti,  that  he  knew  a  tree  of  this  kind  which  grew  in  an  orchard }  and  the  owner,  be  sa^^s,  "  cut  ft 
down,  and  caused  it  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  and  made  himself  thereof  a  coffin }  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
left  enough  to  make  his  wife  one  alsa  Both  the  parties  were  very  corpulent ;  and,  therefore,  you 
may  imi^ne  the  tree  could  not  be  small.**  (Spiva  Fiarifera,  I  p.  fisa)  Bradley,  in  1796,  men. 
tioDS  hollies  above  60  ft.  high.  In  the  hoUy  walk,  near  Frencham,  in  Surrey,  in  sandy  soil.  Evelyn 
mentions  aome  large  ones  near  his  own  place,  at  Wooton,  in  Surrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
wasonoe  a  fbrt  called  Holmsdale  Castle,  ft-om,  as  he  supposes,  the  number  of  holms,  or  hollies,  which 
oooe  giev  there.  The  names  of  Holmsdale,  Holrowood,  and  Holme  Castle  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  applied  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
hollies  at  these  places  at  the  time  the  names  were  given.  Hayes  mentions  a  variegated  silver  holly 
at  Ballygannon,  in  Ireland,  88  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk,  5  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  another,  on  In« 
ais&Oen  Island,  In  the  Lake  of  Killamey,  with  a  trunk  15  ft  in  circumference,  and  about  the  same 
height  before  it  began  to  branch  out 

I  leg  Aqm(fhlhim  In  Me  Etuinmi  qf  London.  At  Syon,  /.  A.  a6reo.margin&tum  50  ft.  high,  and 
/  A.  &lbo-niargiB2tum  2&  ft.  high ;  at  York  House,  Twickenham,  the  species  50  years  planted,  and 
40  ft.  high  ;  at  Mount  Grove,  Haropstead,  25  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the 
bead.  SO  it. ;  at  Ham  House,  S3  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  21  in.,  and  of  the  head  31  ft. ;  in 
the  Fulham  Nursery,  30  years  planted,  and  40ft.  high. 

Vlex  AqmiJbUmn  South  of  London.  In  ComwalL  at  Port  Elliott,  70  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  5S  ft  In  Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  33  ft.  high ; 
at  Eudsieigh  Cottage,  £  A.  aOreo-margin&tum,  flS  years  planted,  and  21  ft.  high ;  at  Kempton,  45  ft. 
hi^  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Compton  House,  100  years  planted  and  40  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
S  ft.  8  in.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Hamp. 
ahire,  at  Alresford,  30  years  planted,  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Kettlecombe,  100  yean 
planted,  and  87  ft.  high.  In  SurreykMt  Claremont,  80  ft.  high  (the  highest  in  England),  the  diameter 
«f  the  cruKjkS  fL  2  in-iand  of  the  head  85  ft.,  in  sandy  loam,  on  gravel,  and  drawn  up  among  other 
trees :  at  Walton  on  Thames,  40  yean  planted,  and  83  ft.  high,  the  branches  spreading  over  a  space 
76  ft.  in  diameter ;  at  Pepper  Harrow  Park,  various  trees  fWmi  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high  •,  at  Bagshot  Park, 
40ft.  biah.  In  Sussex,  at  Cowdray,  53  ft.  high.  In  WilUhire,  at  Wanlour  Castle,  40  yean  planted, 
and  85  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  head  !A  ft. 

Vlex  AquQdIimn  Korth  qf  London.  In  Berkshire,  at  Hampstead  Marahall,  there  are  various  trees 
Amm  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  with  trunks  flrom  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  In  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  l^lnmel  Park,  80 
yean  planted,  and  86  ft.  high,  in  sandy  loam,  on  moist  clay.  In  Cumberland,  at  Fonsonlnr  Hall,  many 
■pecbnens  3D  ft.  high.    In  Durham,  at  Southend,  8  yean  planted,  and  13  ft.  high.    In  Essex,  at  Hy. 


plaoted,  and  8  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey,  160  yean  planted,  and  43  ft.  high. 
In  Woroestenhire.  at  Croome.  35  yean  planted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Hackness,  50  yean 
pfanted,  and  30 ft  nigh ;  at  Onmston,  in  argillaceous  soil,  37  ft.  high  ;  and  at  Cannon  Hall,  the  species 
38  ft.  high,  L  A.  ilbo.margin&tum  39  ft.  high,  i.  A.  aAreo-mal-ginktum  3i  ft.  high,  and  /.  A.  Ihnx 
19  ft.  high. 

VUs  Aqrn^fbUnm  in  ihe  Environs  (/  Edinbvrgh.  At  Hop^toun  House,  100  yean  planted,  44  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft:  1  In.,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.,  on  clay ;  at  Craigie  Hall,  20  ft.  high  ; 
at  Woodhouse  Lee,  a  hedge,  upwards  of  100  ft.  long,  and  30  ft.  high ;  at  Cramond  House,  80  ft.  high ; 
at  Iforedun,  a  hedge,  planted  in  the  beginning  or  the  eighteenth  century,  378  ft  long,  20  ft.  high, 

9  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and  4  ft  wide  at  top,  annually  cHfiped ;  at  Collinton,  1180  ft.  of  holly  hedges, 
planted  in  1670  and  1780,  and  varying  <Wiro  15  ft.  to  28  ft.  m  height,  clipped  every  three  yean. 

Vlex  Aqw^fbtium  Sonik  qfJBdinburgh.  In  East  Lothian,  at  Gosford  Houie,  80  ft  high ;  at  Biel,  100 
vean  planted,  37|  ft.  high :  at  Tyningham.  89s3S  yards  of  holly  hedges,  chiefly  planted  in  1712,  from 

10  ft.  to  85  ft  in  height,  and  ftom  9  ft.  to  13  ft.  wide  at  the  base ;  and  single  trees,  varying  in  height  from 
80  ft.  to  50  ft.  Most  of  the  hedges  are  regularly  clipped  in  April,  and  they  are  carefliUy  protected,  by 
ditches  on  each  side,  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  and  more  particularly  of  sheep,  which  are  very  fond  of 
the  bark,  aboots,  and  young  leaves  of  the  hollv.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  Bargally,  there  are 
aeveral  varieties,  above  140  yean  planted,  and  nrom  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  nigh. 

ritM  Aqy^fblinm  KortM  qf  Edinburgh.  In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  various  trees,  from  85  ft. 
Co  90  ft.  hi^,  with  trunks  ftxnn  18  in.  to  90  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the  heads  ttcm  20  ft.  to  30  ft.. 
on  gravelly  loam.  In  Banflbhire,  at  Gordon  CasUe,  52  ft.  high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
the  soil  a  strong  loam  on  a  strong  clay.  (See  the  dimensions  of  numerous  hollies  at  Gordon  Castle, 
m  Gard,  Mag.,  voL  lit  n.  185.)  In  Fifoshire.  at  Danibristle  Park,  44  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  25  in.,  and  of  the  nead  18  ft.,  on  strong  loam.  The  trees  here,  and  at  Gordon  Castle,  prove 
that  if  the  holly  were  drawn  up  in  a  dose  plantation,  like  the  larch  or  pine,  it  would,  like  uiem, 
nodnoe  a  dean  straight  trunk,  of  a  timber>like  size,  in  a  moderate  space  of  ground  and  time.  In 
Fetthshlre,  at  Taymouth,  30  ft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  45  yean  planted,  and 
46  ft.  hi^.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  15  inches,  and  of  the  head  38  ft.,  in  heavy  loam  on  moist  clay. 
In  SuthcTlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  43  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  17  iu.,  and  of  tht 
bead  £5  ft.,  in  Mack  heath  soil,  on  gravel 
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.         :lic  Eitriromi  qf  IMIbt.     At  CHtle 

kd  30  It  in  dlunctcT:  m  rrprau  Gn*«»  Wft.  h^gh 
,a  dry  ml,  on  4  ciJcAmiii  tubvoil  i  m  CiiUam 
pu»inj,  VMl  n  II-  high. 

rui  Air^humn  SoBlk  at  DmHIh     In  KfnE'i  CDuntf.  at  ChulcilUe  1 
i5  ft.  high,  diimeiwortti*  mink  Kin  -.     .   . 

a  CMfe  Freke, »  ft.  high. 

VHi  Aaiuiliam  Koraef  DmbUn,  'In  LmiUi.it  OridTmiDle,  the  ipecla  and  icnml  nrMlci, 
rhimaillLWSDft.  riiih.  InDown.it  BaUrlBidT,  KO  nuintiDtol,  ud34ft.hlgli.  la  Uw  Puk, 
M  Molri,  M  ft.  DMi.    In  Antrim,  . I  Belfi«,  i.i  Mr.  TempleKin'i  girScn    ISft-Tilgh. 

Via  Afmi/iUiimlit  Ftreit*  OmitMa.  In  Fnon,  lo  the  Jardin  dci  Fhtntn,  50  lean  plinttd, 
ud  soft  luibi  In  UwBounk:  CirdenU Toulon.  M  ;ein  plintHl,  and  IB  ft.  hicb;  u  Ninlea, 
Id  th*  nuiwTT  at  H.  Nenio,  fiO  leui  pluilnl,  and  xn.  high.  In  Suon;,  it  Wnrlili.  IS 
T«Art  planted,  and  16  It  high.  In  Auilrla,  at  BHick  on  tkeLeytho,  30  vean  pUnted.  and  11  ft. 
riE^h.  In  FttiiiU,  the  tuMf  irowiwlld  In  i  Ibrett  SO  nllv  Iron  B«dln,  neveitheleu,  Id  tbo 
Berlin  Botanic  Onrdenj  It  rnuirei  protection  durthf  winter  j  at  Sam  Souci.  9  jeatd  planted.  It  baa^ 
attained  the  hdihtofeit  In  Hanover,  at  Harbecke,  6  jeaia  plantEd.U  hat  aUalncd  the  helibt 
ofSfL  1  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Giittlnien,  It  requirei  Dntectbn  duritif  winter.  In  DmisHk, 
In  the  Royal  Oatdcni  at  Copenhagen,  It  ii  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  Elih.  and  require!  inWoction.  InSwedan, 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  It  li  S)  ft.  hl^,  and  requfrei  prMcctlon.  In  Italy,  at  Nonaa,  30 
jean  planKd,  it  ii  90  ft.  high 

Comviercial  Slalittici.  In  the  London  nurseries,  two  years'  aeeJlings  of  the 
species  are  7i.  a  thousand  ;  tnnsplanted  nkntri  of  3  and  4'  years'  growth, 
from  8f.  to  lOi.  a  thousand ;  variegated  hollies,  in  sorts,  one  and  two  years 
planted,  from  50i.  to  75t.  a  hundred.  At  Bollwyller,  the  species,  of  3  or  4 
years'  growth,  is  1  franc  a  plant,  and  the  different  varieties  3  francs  each. 
At  New  York,  the  species  is  50  cents  a  plant,  aod  the  different  varieties, 
which,  in  that  part  of  America,  require  protection  during  winter,  are  1  dollar 

I  2.  /.  (A.)  balea'hica  Detf.    The  Muiorca  Holly. 

MnUAdnttm.    Detf.  Aib.,1.  p.9B9. :  Don*!  MilUt.  p.  IT.  |B>1 

tewwna.    /..loutfiiliuin  Tar.)i-i>».IMrt.,3.p.l*S.;/.m»da. 

r«iuil   Waid.   Enum.  Suppl-.S.  acDnnHnglu  Link. 
Bxfrarmf.     Our  JIf.  183. 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  flat,  shinmg, 
entire,  or  spiny-toothed.  Umbels  axillary,  few- 
flowered,  short.  {Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  vwy 
diadnct  variety  of  the  common  holly,  readily  dis- 
tineubhed  at  sight,  bj  its  jellowish  green  leaves, 
which  are  shaiply  acuminated,  but  very  sl^tly 
waved  at  die  edges,  and  with  few  prickles.  As  it 
is  considered  by  some  authors  as  a  species,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  one,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  keep' it  apart.  It  is  prop^ted 
by  budding  or  grafbng  on  the  common  holly. 
"Hiere  were  formerly  large  plants  of  this  species 
in  the  Mile  End  Nursery.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  5i.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New 
York  it  is  a  green-house  plant. 

1   3.  /.  opa'ca  Ait.     The  opaque-Jnuwd,  or  American  Holly. 

lilmHfitaHim.    AM.  Hon.  Kew,  1.  p.  177.:  Dec.  Prod.,*,  p.  1*. ;  Don'i  Mlll.,e  p.  17. 

Synantmui.  AgilRiliuin  vulgiire  Cliai.  Flor.  rirgh,. ;  Tlei  .IqiilRilluni  Gnuuiv.  and  Walt.  FL 
tHr.  ML 

Engraalnti.    E  of  PI,  No,  13!t. ;  and  the  jMe  of  the  ipnia  In  aui  Second  Volume. 

^c.  Cliar.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  fiat,  coriaceous,  acute,  toothed  in  a  scalloped 
manner,  spiny,  and  glabrous,  but  not  glossy.  Flowers  scattered,  at  the 
base  of  only  those  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  acute. 
Sexea  dicecious.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  i4.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  sometimes,  according  to 
Pursh,  growing  to  the  height  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Introduced  in  1744.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  berries  are  scarlet,  round,  and  handsome,  remuning  on  all  the 
winter.  Accordmg  to  Kahnesque,  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America 
this  species  forms  a  bush  under  10  ft.  in  height;  its  medium  height, in 
favourable  situations,  being  about  40  ft.  This  ^locies  was  formerlj-  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  variety  of  /.  jfouifolium.  In  America,  it  is  applied  to 
all  the  uses  which  the  common  holly  is  In  Europe.     It  roriua  hedges;  is  an 
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OTDainentel  tree  or  shrub  in  gardene ;  ia  employed  Tor  niakbg  birdlime ;  and 
the  wood  is  used  in  turnery  and  cabin et-making.  It  is  propagated  in  the 
mne  manner  as  the  common  holly.  There  is  a  plant  oithis  species  in  the 
garden' at  Walton  House  35  It.  high ;  a  large  one  at  Syon ;  and  many  fine 
plants  at  White  Knights.  Plants,  in  London,  are  If.  6^.  each ;  at  New 
York,  40  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 
Vgrietki.  There  are  none  in  the  British  gardens;  but  Rafinesque  mentions 
I.  0.  8  Mirrodon,  with  remote  long  teeth ;  I.  a.  3  htifalia,  with  broad  ovate 
leaves,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  small  teeth  ;  I.  a.  4  aanmnata,  with  narrow 
and  very  sharp  leaves;  and  I.  o.  5  gloioia,  a  small  plant,  with  a  globose 
foliage.  These  naraes  are  not  in  Prince's  Caio/n^ue  ,■  but  we  lioie  some 
collector  will  procure  them  trom  thor  native  habitats,  and  send  them  to 
England. 

■  4.  /.  (o.)  laxiflo'ra  Lam.    The  loose-flowered  HoUy. 

UatlfkMticm.    Lin  Diet,  3.  p.  I«7.  i  Dk  Pml.,  S.  p  li.  i  Dool  Hut,  1.  il  IT. 

^imaitmn.    A  nitet]r  of  /.  opicji,  accotdlnf  u>  NutUl.  Dn.  ;  I.  ^umiUinn  b(cd«  Uib  WKf  . 

.    Laava  otkt*.  kliUMtdy  tootbc 

HfflvhnivhMl   hvirfDg  nuiy  04 , , „,„, 

Hw ciIti unite.    Fnillytllow.  IDee. /^ r- --,    .. 

nl  lowBT  (TDwIh  Uiui  /.  o^ca  i  bund  In  Canlln*.  In  iliadT  •mutj 
id  f  cLIowIf b  nd  bertkL     It  ptoducct  Ita  Dowen  in  Ha*  and  Jaua. 

._ad  hi  tSll.     W«  haie  not  Ken  UibaoTt,  but  think  It,  tn  all  proba- 

UBIr,  gnlj  ■  nhtCj.    Secda  of  U  aie  adrerOBJ  In  Mr.  Charlwogd-i  Cmtalagxe  it  te  a  vuat. 

B.  Letaie*  ttotied,  temUed,  or  crenate,  but  not  iping. 
»  5.  /.  CAUtSE  Ait.     The  Caanne^Jike,  or  bi-oad-ieaved  Dahoon,  Holly. 
UmUftamm.    AiL  Hon.  Ka* ,  p.  170. :  Dee.  Pnid.,  1.  p.  14. ;  Doa'i  HilL,  %  p,  17. 

nttaifimti.     AcfdtiMam  canllnteH  Calat.  Car.,  I.  (.  31.;  /.  cantinltna  littL  a 


.  CaMI).Car.,I.L31.;  E.tirPI.,  NdLlSiS. 
^c.  Char.,  4'c.  Leaves  ovate-lonceolate,  sharply  sawed,  flat;  the  midribs, 
petioles,  and  bianchlets  glabrous ;  the  flowers  upon  lateral  corymbosely 
I)rBnch»l  peduncles.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  from 
8ft.  to  IS  ft  in  height;  a  native  of  l>cwer  Carolina  and  Florida,  in  shady 
swamps;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1700.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
of  a  yellowish  white;  they  are  produced  in  August,  and  are  succeed^  by 
round  red  berries  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  holly.  The 
berries  continue  on  the  trees  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  untouched  by 
birds;  and,  being  of  a  bright  red,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  uze  of  those  of  the  common  arbutus,  they  make  a  fine 
^pearance,  both  in  their  native  country  and  in  184, 

Engiand.  The -leaves  and  young  shoots  of  this 
species  arc  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  same  pur* 
poset)  as  those  of  /.  vomitdria  and  /.  Dahoon. 
This  species  is  not  un&equent  in  British  collec- 
tions ;  there  is  a  specimen  of  it,  10  ft.  high,  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs,  and  a  small 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  commonly  propagated  by  secdE  ;  but  it  will 
also  strike  by  cuttings,  or  it  may  be  grot^ed  ovt  the 
common  hoAy.    Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 

cost  2f.  6d.  each;  at  New  York,   I   dollar,  and  Mm^ 

■eeds  8  dollars  a  quart.  ^^V 


■  6.  /.  AHGUSTiFoYiA  WiUd.    The  narrow-leaved  Holly. 

Uru^tcaOim.    WUId.  Enum.,  I.  p.  ITi.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  i. 


itln)R>lU  Lam.  lU., 
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Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.      Leaves  linear-lsnceolate,  aawed 

at  the  tip,  rather  revoliiCe  m  the  margin ;  the 
midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlcts  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  stalked  lateral  cymes.  [Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  14.) 
Ao  evergreen  shrub,  from  Gh.  to  10  ft.  high, 
found  in  deep  swamps  from  Virginiti  to  Georgia, 
and  introduced  iu  1806.  The  Sowers  are  white, 
and  appear  in  June ;  the  berries  are  globular  and 
red.  A  ven'  handsome  species,  but  not  very 
common.  There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  and  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  /.  niyrtifolia. 


■  La.  fUKHarffllia  Ph.,  wl 


1  7.  /.  tomito'ria  Ak.     The  emetic  Holly,  or  South  Sea  Tea. 

Unlfficatlim.    Alt.  Hon.  Kc<r.,  I.  p.  tJS. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  ft  p.  1^  i  Don'i  Mill.,  i.  p.  IT. 

a^maiBma.  I.  CaubK  ifcra  hW  Canl.,  HI.:  L  fi(IUnlM  Jacj.  CBU.  *.  a.  105,/csa.  Rar., 
t.Sa..lVcwlLairl.,t.3h;Ca$itmrPtTilnmMuClaiB.,l.a3.t.S.iI.Callt<tii  Hichi.  Kl.,  I.|>.e29.  1 
/  ttHgUM  Bert.  Fl.  firt.,  m.;  I.  IkaatBm  Lam.  JU.,  No.  ITSL;  Houi  ipilichlnc  Fr.;  true 
CuitiHi  Cuite*,  RndiH )  the  Vipon,  FlrgMan  ;  Iheereigtwi  Cuini,  or  Cmloberr]'  Buth, 

Et^^h^i.   Jicq.  Ion.  Rir.,  t  310. ;  Wendl  Hart,  t  31. ;  WU.  Fla,,  t.  83. 1 1. 1  and  oaifit-  *^ 

Spec.  Char.,  i^c.  Leaves  oblong  or  elliptic,  ob- 
tuse at  both  ends,  crenately  sawed,  and,  with 
the  branchlets,  glabrous.  Flowers  in  subses- 
sile  lateral  umbels.  (ZJfc.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  14.) 
An  elegant  ererereen  tree,  a  native  of  Florida, 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  in  moist  shady  places, 
growing  to  the  height  of  12ft.  or  \bn.,  and 
mtroduced  in  1700.  The  flowers,  which  are 
whitish,  are  produced  in  Jane;  and  the  ber- 
ries, which  resemble  in  colour  those  of  the 
common  holly,  remain  on  the  tree  all  the 
winter.  It  was  cultivated  by  Milter,  and  in 
several  other  mrdens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  till  the  severe  winter  of  1789,  when 

most  of  the  plants  of  it  were  destroyed.  Other  plants  were  afterwards 
raised  from  seed,  and  they  have  ever  since  resisted  the  cold  of  ordmary 
winters  without  covering.  In  the  Rrst  edition  of  Da  Ilatnel,  it  is  stated, 
that  this  species  had  been  a  long  time  cultivated  by  the  Chevalier  Janscn, 
in  his  garden  at  the  Barriere  Chaillot,  at  Paris.  ILifinesque  states  that  the 
true  cassena  is  reckoned  a  holv  plant  by  many  of  the  s'outh^n  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  being  usea,  during  their  religious  rites  and  solemn 
councils,  to  clear  the  stomach  and  the  head.  Women  ore  forbidden 
to  use  it.  For  these  purposes  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  are  collected 
vrith  care,  and,  when  dried,  form  an  article  of  trade  among  the  tribes.  They 
often  parch  or  scorch  slightly  the  leaves  before  using  them.  I'^ev  are 
inodorous,  the  taste  is  sub-aromatic  and  fervid,  and  they  are  useful  in 
■tomach  fevers,  diabetes,  small-pox,  &c.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but  the  Indians' 
b!«ci  drmk  is  a  strong  decoction  of  thp m,  and  a  violent,  though  harmless, 
vomitive.  In  North  Carolina,  the  inhabitants  of  the  see-aide  swamps, 
having  no  good  water  to  drink,  purify  it,  by  boiling  it  with  a  little  cassena 
(perhaps  nb6rnum  muinuides),  and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the 
Chinese  do  their  daily  tea.  /.  Daho6n  and  /.  Catftne  are  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  cassena;  and  many  other  shrubs  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately 
for  making  the  black  drinb  :  for  example,  the  Cattine  ramul6se  of  the  Plora 
ofLouaiana.  (Haf._  Med.  Flor.,  i.  p.  9.)  The  use  made  of  the  leaves  in 
Carolina  and  Florida,  by  the  native  Indians,  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  opinion 
that  this  species  was  the  Paraguay  lea  mention^  in  Martyn's  AtMer,  on 
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the  authority  of  M.  Fresier:  but  the  species  which  produces  that  article 
is  the  /.  paraguari^nsis  Lam.^  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  /.  vomi- 
tdria  is  not  very  common  in  British  collections ;  but  there  are  plants  of 
it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.  Pnce^  at  New  York,  1  dollar  a  plant,  and  seeds  2  dollars  a  quart. 

C.  Leaves  quite  entire^  or  nearly  so. 
1  8.  /.  CANARiE^NSis  Poir,    The  Canary  Island  Holly. 

Fblr.  SuppL,  9L  IK  67  i  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  p.  14. ;  DoQ*a  Mia,  S.  p.  19l 


^ee.  Oar.,  Sfc,  Leaves  orate-lanoeolate,  flat,  rather  acute,  entire,  gloMy.  Flowers  In  axillary 
unibeia,  few  in  an  umbel.  Peduncle  longer  than  the  petioles.  Fruit  black.  {Dec  Prod,,  li.  p.  li.) 
Flowers  white,  truly  dicedousi  {Dat^s  MilL,  ii  p.  19.)  An  erersreen  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Canarr  Idanda,  introduced  in  1890L  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  black.  We  have  not 
seen  the  plant 

«  9.  /.  Dasoo'n  Wall.    The  Dahoon  Holly. 

Mniifleatkm.    Walt  FL  CaroL,S4L :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  ^  14  :  Don's  HilL,  S.  pi  1ft 

Svmmyme,    /.  CbissiM  WUld.  Hort  BerL,  L  1 3L 

Agrawimg.    Willd.  Hort  BeroUn.,  t  31,  under  the  name  of  /.  OMHue. 

Spec  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolately  elliptical,  nearly  entire,  almost  revolute 
in  the  margin ;  the  midrib,  petiole,  and  branchlets  villous.  Flowers  dis- 
posed in  cor)nmbose  panicles,  that  are  upon  lateral  and  terminal  peduncles. 
(Dec.  F/ym/.,  ii.  p.  14.)  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree,  found  in 
open  swamps  firom  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  introduced  in  1726.  In  British 
^dens,  it  crows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  producing  its  white  flowers 
m  May  and  June,  which  are  succeeded  by  berries,  which  become  red  in 
September.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  very  numerous,  and  resemble 
those  of  Xiaurus  Borbonia.  In  America,  as  already  noticed  under  No.  7., 
they  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  P\ex  vomitona.  The  species  is  scarce 
in  British  gardens,  and  seldom  ripens  fruit.  It  is  most  commonly  kept  in 
ereen-housea  or  pits ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Mile  End 
Nursery,  which  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  30  ft.  in  diameter.  It  had 
stood  there  many  years,  without  the  slightest  protection.  Plants,  in 
London,  are  2«.  G^f.  each,  and  seeds  6«.  a  quart ;  at  BoUwyller,  where  it  is 
a  green-)iouse  plant,  3  francs  each ;  at  New  York,  where  it  requires  pro- 
tection during  winter,  1  dollar. 

Vttfittg. 

A  L  D.  S  \aurfJbSa  Nutt  has  leaves  large,  elliptical,  acufish,  and  pedicels  elongated,  and  usually 
3*flowend.    It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Florida,  and -almost  evergreen. 

A  pp.  1.   Hardy  Species  qfVUx  not  yet  introduced* 

Vlexodordta  HamUt  in  D.  Don's  Prod.  PL  Hep.,  p.  189.,  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  sweet, 
scented  flowers,  which  would  be  a  rery  desirable  addiUon  to  the  species  cultivated  in  British  gardens. 
l.ameifdUa  lin.  Spec,  181.,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  of  which  very  little  is  known  ;  and  there 
b  a  vanety  of  it  (I.  e.  bimari^nsit,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres)  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  ft.  L  MguMtrifidia  G.  Don,  the  /.  angustlfMia  of  Nuttall  (Oak.  Amer.,  \.  p.  109.},  is  said  to  be 
an  evrtxreen  shrub  of  Viri^ia  and  OeOTgia ;  and  very  probably  is  the  same  as  /.  angustilMia  of 
WiUd.  Na  6L  1.  neaalinsit  Spreng.  (the  /.  eilfptica  of  D.  Don}  is  a  Nepal  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  8  ft  As  all  these  species  are  evergreens,  they  would  form  a  most  desirable  aodltlon  to  our 
woody  ^ants  of  that  kind,  more  especially  the  /.  odorikta. 

App.  ii.  Species  of  V  lex  which  may  probably  be  found  half-hardy. 

1.  dipifrhM  Wan.  is  an  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  Nepal  and  Chinese  Tartary,  growing  to  the 
bright  of  18  ft,  and  bearing,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  common  holly, 
cspedany  when  covered  with  its  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  in  November  and  December.  I.  ettdlia 
wait  and  LterrAta  Royle  are  both  lofty  Nepal  species,  certainly  half-hardy,  and  pr«4wbly  quite 
hardy.  {JUusL,  pi  175.)  L  Feriulo  Ait,  the  /.  mader^nsis  ofLam.,  (Jig.  187.)  is  a  low  tree  of  Madeira, 
oonunoQ  in  our  green-houses ;  but,  according  to  the  NouveauDu  Hamel,  it  is  much  hardier  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  will  stand  the  open  air  as  well  as  the  common  myrtie  There  is  a  i^ant  of 
It  grafted  on  the  common  holly,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
o«it  for  several  winters  as  a  standard,  in  the  garden,  without  the  slightest  protection.  L  cMnAuit  Sims 
(Aoi  lf4g*f  9043.,  and  our  Jig.  188.)  is  an  evergreen  tree,  about  £0  ft  hlsh,  fhnn  China,  introduced  in 
1814.  L  Seterapk^lia  G.  Don  Is  a  tree  of  30  ft  high,  flrom  Japan,  not  yet  introduced,  and  considered  by 
some  as  only  a  variety  of  the  common  holly.  I.  macrophfUa  is  a  Japan  tree.  L  elliptiea  H.  E  et  Kuntn 
is  aoatiTeaC  Peru;  and  also  I.  scarNt2dnii»aodLni|»i^Maof  the  same  authors:  the  two  latter  are  trees; 
andL  if  they  could  be  made  to  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain,  would  be  most  desirable  additions. 
L  nltbria  Pert,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Peru  or  New  Granada,  on  the  highest  moun. 
tains  I  and,  in  all  probabuity,  is  quite  hardy.  L  emargindta  Thunb.  and  L  crendia  Thunb.  are 
natives  of  Japan.  I.  serriia  Thunfa.  and  I.  iatifblia  Thunb.  are  also  natives  of  Japan  :  the  latter 
ia  a  trae  growing  to  tbeh^htof  SO  ft.  I.  vayricoidet  ThunU  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  New  Granada, 
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irthn  could  be  ptocunl.wiHilddoubtlcH  ihiln  In  the  open  ilr  In  the  munot  fwti  ol  DnoiAin 
■Dd  CbnniiU,  aM,  polupi.  M  iHit  half  or  Ibcm  Id  the  nel|libourluuil*Br  Lgndm  L  aanfuirtfulr 
L«4i.Pln.,>ol.£,  App.,t.S,aiidovrte.lB9.,lfaoii^  conniKnli  imcd  u  ■  imit  plunt,  oMIn 
POhIUt  tuoeHd  Id  the  whbmii  (uU  of  Dmautdn,  ■giinil  ■  wil^  «  nil  u  ttaa  onngc  tnb  Tliii 
drnb  or  t»e  allbnli  vhU  li  ailed  the  Puwiuj  tM,  from  which  the  JenilU  oT  Pinguaj  dciln 
■  lerg*  Kf eniie.  The  kare*  ml  niad  In  Fuuuir>  I'  ("Uu,  ChIN,  Fflu,  and  Quito,  bj  an 
clauea  of  penoni,  aDd  at  all  boun  of  the  dav,  by  iDhuloD  In  a  Hit,  ailed  mate,  from  the  nout  of 
vhlch  the  t»l>  drunk,  witb  or  wHhnit  a  Htllemgar  or  lemon  Juice.  The  Cnoln  drink  aefnniiloa 
at  (lefT  DiEal,  aod  Dsnr  cat  nlU  th*}  hm  takm  mM  oTlt  Iftbe  valet  liiuBHrd  to  Tmutn 
Icini  on  (he  lioTea,  tht  decoction  baootaM  ai  black  u  Mt.  Tlie  pipe  to  the  naff,  or  tupU, 
caDed  a  bmuibaia.  a  peTfinated  with  holea  at  the  tifi,  to  Brevenl  nallDwlnf  the  nilTcrltcd  hciti, 
■hlch  iwlDi  en  tha  utbce.  Hie  whole  paity  la  lupalled  tot  baBdiD*  tlw  malt  and  pipe  from  odc 
to  another,  fllMog  up  theiMtr  vlUihotoater  ailknaalt  ladruok  out  in*  iMw.  when  ^nen, 
taate  Kmwwbat  like  mallv*  leavaa :  thw  aiv  prepared  tor  me  br  bdnf  parched,  and  ahnoat  pul- 
nrlMd;  aAer  vhlcb  tfa*r  aicpacked  up  IbrNlg.  Ilkcaroautic  bUtemeai  which  Bie  herb  poiMna 
whan  flr«preaand  li  partly  dbataalid  by  cuiiafa^  IheprtocliialharTeitofthc  hetb  li  made  In  Die 
lutem  pan  of  Finguar,  BDd  about  the  moulalDi  of  liUnnja ;  but  it  li  atn  cultlTated  In  tb« 
■anhy  raUeyi  which  iDtnTeDC  between  the  kllla.  The  peo|de  boMt  of  iDnumenble  oualltka 
which  thii  heib  poiMaaaa:  It  i>  caMalnlr  apeflentaDddlurelicjbDtthaothn'qualltief  atMbutcd 
to  It  an  rather  doubtfUL  like  opium.  It  glica  deep  to  the  rcaUma,  aod  iplrU  to  the  torpid ;  and, 
Uk*  that  drug,  whan  occa  a  luMt  la  cenUaclwl  of  udn|  tt.  It  li  ffillcuH  to  lea*elto<rj  and  the 
eOkct  of  lloDtheconatltutloBlialBrilailoIhatnradacWbTUiainBiodeTateueofnlriluDuillquDi. 
(Soa'tifU.,11.  p,IKi  andVaf.  Na<.  an,  TDL*.a.&aiidlL  B.}  Flanto  of  thli  ipecl(*  were  Id. 
Induced  Into  Baglanil  In  18^  and  at«  to  be  AHiDd  in  me  or  two  coOectiaUL 


PRPNOS  L.     The  Prinos,  or  WmXES  Ssrrt.     Lin.  Syil.  Hexsndrit 
MoDogf  Ilia,  or  PolygamiB  Dioe^ie. 


£H«Viiia^AfMa  jUe^,  Fim.'.' k  pTTee! '"^p^nd 
JVrAwHiM.  From  pnbui,  the  Greek  nunc  for  Che  hoi 
or,  accordliutODtheir,miiii/ir^i«,  a  lak,  on  acojui 
■padei  are  (bciduaui  or  ererirEen  thiubi.  naliiei  (■ 
AndBf  com[iact  uprlfht  buihes  dcnieli  clothed  wiU 


§  i.   Frtnoides  Dec 


\jk\ 


See&mat  aaraclerutic.    Bowers  usubIIj'  4— 5-cIeft.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  16.) 
•  1.  P.  dbci'dvus  Dec.    The  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 

/i(n4lciiUw.    DecPT«L.t.p.ie  I  Dec  Prod.,!,  p.  17. :  Dan'iMill.,^.  p.  SO. 
Sgrnm^mri.    r\tx  prindldea  AM.  Hen.  Km,.  S,  p.  VB. ;  /In  decldua  IVall.  FL  Can/.,  Sth 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  deciduous,  elliptic-ltuiceolate,  tapered  to  the  petiole, 
sh&Uowly  sawed ;  the  midrib  villous  beaeath ;  the  peduncles  axillary  j  those 
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5S1 


of  the  male  fio  wen  seveml  together;  itfAefemKleoDM,  tangly.  Berries  red. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  16.)  A  deciUuous  itvub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. ;  a 
native  of  North  Ajnerica,  from  Virginia  to  G^rgia,  on  rocky  shady  banks 
of  riven;  and  introduced  in  1736.  It  produces  its  white  flowers  ui  June 
and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  crimsoQ  berries.  Plants  of  the 
q>ecies  are  in  Loddiges's  Nursery,  under  the  Qame  of  /•  prinoldea. 
VarielH.  P.  d.  2  aiUvalU,  Tlei  sstivalia  Lam.  The  adult  leaves  glahrous 
on  both  surfaces.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.) 

■  2.  P.  AMBi'oDUB  Mickc.    The  ambiguous  Winter  Berry. 

a.    Hlctai.  FLBor,  Antr.,t.  p.  tX. ;  Dfc  Pmd.,  £.  p.  17. 1  Don-i  HUL,  X.  u.  SO. 
CMh)v  amiDtkni  Wall.  Fl.  Canl.,p.  HO. 
W*ti.  Otat.  Brit.,  t  ».  I  u>d  omjCg.  IM 

Spec.  Char,,  ^e.  Leaves  deciduous,  '  oval,  acuminate  to 
both  ends;  both  adult  ones  and  young  ones  glabrous 
in  every  part.  Peduncles  of  the  male  dowers  crowded 
tt^ether  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  branchlets ;  of  the 
female  ones,  singly.  f^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.)  A  deci- 
duous shrub,  found  m  sandy  wet  woods,  and  on  the 
bordersofswamps.firomNew  Jersey  to  Carolina;  growing 
to  the  height  of  4'  II.  or  S  f^,  and  producing  its  white 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  Introduced  in  1812.  The 
leaves  are  subiinbricat»«err»ted,  acute  at  the  vpet,  and 
tbe  berries  small,  round,  smooth,  and  red.  Hiere  is  a 
handuiuie  plant  of  this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Mesers, 
Loddiges,  which,  in  1636,  was  5it.  high.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  in  any  free  soil,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers. 
PJants,  in  London,  are  1(.  Gd.  each ;  at  New  York,  37^ 


5  ii.    Ageria  Dec. 

ana 


Scdional  Charactenakt.    Flowers  usually  6-deft.    Leaves  deciduous.  (Dee. 

Prorf.,ii.p.  17.) 

■  3.  P.  trbticii.i.a'tus  L.     The  whorled  Winter  Berry. 
UaMUOMm.    Lin.SpK,<rLi  D«.  Ptod..2.p.  IT.)  Di>n'>Ml11.,S.p,!a 
S^iuMML  P.pniimvM  IrUbL  £>npiL,p.39t.i  p.  OiaBbtU  Hkhx  FL  BOT.  AnHT.,  2.  p.  OB.  j  ^. 

cn^fRiu  Mnu*  i  p.  fninlWIIU  lodd.  Cat.- 
Etttraryg^    WaU.  Dmd.  BrlL,  L  30.  i  Duh.  Alb.,  1. 1 13.  t  and  aaiflg.  ISL 
Spec.   Char.,  Sic.     Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acuminate, 

sawed,  pubescent  beneath.     Mal%  flowers  in  axillary 

ombel-snaped  fascicles ;  the  female  ones  aggregate-; 

the  ^omen  of  both  sexes  ^.parted.   (Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  17.)     A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of 

8ft.;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to 

Virginia,  in  wet  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches,  i 

Introduced  in  1736.     The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 

produced  from  June  to  August.     The  berries  are  red 

or  crimson,  tuning  purphsh  when  ripe.     Here  are 

two  handsome  plants  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's 

arboretum,  7  ft.  high,  one  of  which  is  under  the  name 

of  P.  prunif&lius.     Phuits,  in  the  London  nurseries, 

are  1».  6d:  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  SO  cents;  at  ,  _  . 

New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  50  cents  a  quart 

m  i.  P.  Du'bids  G.  Don.     The  doubtfiil  Winter  Berry. 
^numtmei.    P.  uiMguiu  Ptn»  Pt.  Amr.  SqM.,  1.  p.  OD. 

imacnmlcilUUitboUoiiiofttiebnDcliai  Asukdu* 
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•oHtafy.  '  Berrlei  red,  laiser  than  tboM  of  P.  ymtumtm.  {Dom's  MilL,  IL  p.  80.)    A  dcctduous 

shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.  In  aandv  woods,  mnd  oo  the  borders  of  swanqw, 

from  New  Jeney  to  Carolina  ;  introdu^  in  1796 :  producing  Its  white  .        ^ 

flowen  in  July  and  August,  which  are  succeeded  by  red  bemes,  larger 

than  those  of  P.  verticiUfttas.  __ 

m  5.  P.  LJCTiGA^us  Pwih,    The  Bmooth-Jeaved  Winter 

Berry. 

Jdaa^fieaUom.    Pursh  FL  SepL  Amer.,  L  pi  220. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8L  p.  17. ; 

Don's  MilL,  S.  p.  2a 
Sttgrmingi,    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  28. ;  and  our>%:  192L 

iS^ec.  CAar^  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  sawed, 
the  teeth  directed  forwards,  acuminate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  except  on  the  nerves  beneath,  where 
they  are  slightly  pubesoent;  upper  sur&ce  elossy. 
Flowers  6-cleft ;  the  male  ones  scattered ;  the  female 
ones  axillary,  solitary,  almost  sessile.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
8  ft.  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from  New  York  to 
Virginia ;  introduced  m  18 12.  The  flowers  are  white ; 
and  the  berries  lai^e,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour.  The 
plant  of  this  species  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  was  4  ft.  high  in  1835. 

m  6.  P.  LANCBOLA^us  PuTsk.     The  lanceoiate-/^tv<i  Winter  Berry. 

Uenl^fieaHdu.  *Pursh.  FL  Sept  Amer.,  2.  pi  27.;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  17. ;  Don't  MUL,2.  pi  90l 

Spec.  Char,,  4*c.  Leaves  deciduous,  lanceolate,  remotely  and  very  slightly  ser- 
rulate, smooth  on  both  surfaces.  Male  flowers  aggregate,  triandrous ;  female 
ones  mostly  in  pairs,  peduncled,  and  6-cleft.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  17.)  A 
deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.;  a  native  of  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  Carolina  and  Georgia;  introduced  in  1811.  The  flowers -are 
white ;  and  the  berries  are  small,  and  of  a  scarlet  colour.  The  plant  in 
Loddiges's  arboretum  is  8  ft.  high. 

j  iii.    Wint&lia  Moench. 


a 


DerkMUkm.    Probably  fttnn  the  name  of  some  botanist 

Sectional  Characteritikt.  Flowers,' for  tiie  most  part,  6-cleft.  Leaves  perma- 
nent. (Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  17.) 

m  7.  P.  GLAUBER  L.    The  glabrous  Winter  Berry. 

Iden^flcaiion.    lin.  Spec.,  471 ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  20. 

Bngravimg.    Hie  figure  under  this  name  in  V^Tats.  Dead.,  t  27.,  is  that  of  P.  corilkceus  Pvrtlu 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  lanceolate,  with  wedge-shaped  bases, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  glossy,  somewhat  toothed  at  the  tip.  Flowers  mostly 
three  on  an  axillary  peduncle  that  is  usually  solitary.  Fruit  black.  {Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  17.)  An  evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  heisht  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  in  sandy  shady  woods,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  introduced  in  1759, 
and  producing  its  small  white  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  colour  of 
the  berries  in  this  species  is  black,  and  in  Jersey  they  are  called  ink  berries. 
It  forms  a  very  handsome  shrub,  which,  in  Loddiges's  ari>oretum  has  at- 
tained the  hei^tof  4  ft.,  with  a  regular  ovate  shape,  densely  clothed  with 
shining  foliage.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2s.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller^  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a 
quart. 

m  8.  P,  ATOM A^Rius  Ntttt.    The  atom-A^orfn^  Winter  Berry. 

JdentyUMtUm.    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  213. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  17. :  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  pi  2a 
^pee.  CMar.,  Ac.    Erergreen.    Leaf  oval,  with  the  base  wedse^shaped  and  the  t^  acute,  and  som^ 
what  sawed,  coriaceous,  bearing  on  the  under  surftce  minute  escreieences ;  whence  the  qiecific 
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nrawL  YnniKer  tnocbes  rather  eUninjr.  Flowen  foUtary  oo  litenl  pedunclei.  {Dec,  Prod., 
IL  p.  17^  An  undenhnib.  growlDg  to  the  heigbt  of  2  ft.  In  woods,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
OeoTfU ;  pfodudng  It*  white  flowers  In  July  and  August,  which  are  succeeded  by  dark-coloured 
bcrricii    lottoduoed  In  18SD ;  but  w«  have  never  seen  it  In  British  gardens. 

m  9.  P.  CORIA^CEUS  Purth,    The  coriaceous-/!?avf(f  Winter  Berry. 

Idemi^fkalkm,    Purdb  FLSept.  Amer.,  L  ^  821. }  Dec  Prod.,  t.  p.  17. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  2L 

SMotynnr*.    P.  gUber  Wats. 

MmgnutHg.     Watsi  Dciid.  Brit,  1 87.,  under  the  name  of  P.  gibber. 

Spec  Ckatr.,  %c  Ereigreea  Leaf  lanceoIatCk  with  a  wedge-shaped  base,  coriaceous,  gUbroua, 
gkMsy,  entire.  Fkywers  In  short,  sesalle,  axillary  corymbs,  many  In  a  corymb.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  17.)  A  handsome,  tall,  evergreen  shrub,  having  the  general  aspect  of  /lex  Daho&m ;  found  in 
sandy  woods  near  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Georgia,  and  introduced  in  1880. 

VmrMie$.  This  spcdcs  varies,  with  leaves  broader.  obovateJanceolate,  and  acuminate;  and 
nairower,  lanceolate,  and  acutek  (Dec  Prod^  ML  ^  17.) 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Prlnos  kareU/  or  half-hardy* 

p.  totems  Vahl  is  anabve  of  the  Island  of  Montserrat,  and  eonsidered  as  hardy,  though  not  yet 
Introduced.  P.  nttidms  Vahl  is  also  a  native  of  Montserra^  and  is  supposed  to  require  a  greenJhouse. 
Iliere  are  two  stove  MpeAea  described  by  Swartx  natives  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  which  are  trees 
■rawing  flrom  SO  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high.  They  are  found  on  mountains  In  their  native  countries ;  and 
nence  may,  probably,  be  hardy  enough  to  be  kept  in  British  green-houses,  though  it  is  customary 
to  consider  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  as  stove  plants,  whether  they  are  natives  of  the  hilb 
or  of  the  pialna. 


CHAR   XXXV. 

OP   THB  HARDT  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OP   THE  ORDER   JSHAMNA^BJE. 

DismfCTiVB  CharacUritHct.  Calyx  4— 5-cleft;  cestiration  valvate.  Corolla 
of  4—5  petals ;  in  some  absent.  Petals  cucullate,  or  convolute,  inserted  into 
the  orifice  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  4—5,  opposite  the  petals,  perigynous.  Orary 
superior,  or  half-superior,  2-,  3-,  or  4-celIed,  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  disk. 
Ovules  one  in  a  cell,  erect,  as  are  the  seeds.  Fruit  fleshy  and  indehiscent 
or  dry,  and  separating  into  3  divisions.  Trees  or  shrubs,  oflen  spiny,  and 
generally  deciduous.  Leaves  simple,  alternate,  very  seldom  opposite,  with 
minute  stipules.  Flowers  axillary  or  terminal.  (Linal,  Introd,  to  N.  S,)  The 
species  are  natives  of  Europe  or  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  India; 
tnev  are  ornamental  in  British  gardens  and  shrubberies,  chiefly  from  the 
variety  of  their  foliage,  and  from  their  berries ;  but  some  of  them,  as  Cean6thus, 
from  their  flowers.  They  are  all  of  easy  culture.  The  eenera  containing 
hardy  ligneous  plants  are  six ;  which  are  characterised  as  follows : — 

Zi'zTPHUS  Town.  Calyx  spreading,  5-cIefl;  its  upper  part  separating  all 
round  from  the  lower,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut  from  it ;  tne  lower  persistent, 
situated  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less.  Petals  5,  upon 
a  glandular  disk  that  is  adnate  to  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  in  finont  of 
the  petals.  S^les  2 — 3,  simple.  Fruit  an  ovoid  drupe ;  the  nut  2-celled, 
rarely  I — 3-celied.  Seed  suborbicular,  compressed.  Shrubs  or  small  trees. 
Leaves  alternate,  3-nerved.  Stipules  spinescent.  Flowers  axillary.  Drupes 
mucilaginous  and  eatable.  (^Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  19.)  The  species  are  deciduous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  or  Asia,  one  of  them  bearing  eatable  fruit. 

Paliu^vs  Toum,  The  flower  like  that  of  Zfzypbus,  except  as  follows. 
Styles  3.  Fruit  dry,  indehiscent,  ort)icular,  girded  with  a  broad  mem- 
branaceous wing,  Sailed.  Seed  ovate.  The  habit  that  of  Zizyphus. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
natives  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  and  highly  ornamental  in  gardens,  from  their 
shining  leaves,  which  are  nerved ;  and  their  abundance  of  rich  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  rather  a  singulttf  form. 
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They  are  easfly  propagated  by  seeds,  which  they  produce,  in  Britain^  in 
abundance. 

Bbrche^m//!  Necker.  Calyx  5-parted,  the  segments  deciduous,  the  remaining 
portion  persistent,  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adhering  to  it  more  or  less, 
i^etals  5,  scale-shaped.  Stamens  inserted  lower  than  the  petris.  Style  1. 
Stigmas  2.  Fruit  an  oblong  dry  drupe ;  the  nut  2-celled.  A  shrub,  with- 
out spines,  somewhat  twining.  Often,  by  defect^  the  sexes  are  dioecious, 
and  the  fruit  Inseeded.  {Dec.  ProtL,  ii.  p.  22.)  The  only  hardy  species 
is  a  twining  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

i^HA^MNUs  Lam.  Calyx  4^— 5-cleft ;  often,  with  the  upper  part,  after  the  flow- 
ering, separating  from  the  lower  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut,  and  the 
lower  part  persistent,  situate  beneath  the  fruit,  and  .cohering  with  it.  Petals, 
in  some,  absent.  Stamens  inserted  in  front  of  the  petals.  Style  2 — 4-cleft. 
Fruit  nearly  dr}',  or  berried.  Cells  2 — 4«;  those  in  the  nearly  dry  fruits 
separable,  and  1-seeded,  or  very  rarely  2-seeded.  See^  oblong,  having  on 
the  outer  side  a  deep  furrow,  that  is  broadest  at  the  base.  Shrubs  or  small 
trees,  with  the  dps  of  the  branches  becoming  spines,  in  some  instances. 
The  leaves  feather-nerved.  The  stipules  never  converted  into  a  prickle. 
Flowers  often  unisexuaL  Fruit  not  eatable.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  23.)  The 
species  are  evergreen,  subevergreen,  and  deciduous  shrubs,  chiefly  natives 
of  Europe,  but  some  of  them  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

Cohi,B>riA  Comm.  Calyx  pitcher-shaped,  5-clefl,  its  base  scarcely  adherins 
to  the  ovary,  which  it  surrounds.  Not  any  corolla.  Stamens  5,  situated 
between  the  lobes  of  the  calvx :  anthers  with  a  tendency  to  be  1-celled, 
kidney-shaped,  openine  by  a  ndrseshoe-fihaped  furrow.  Style  ending  in  3 
teeth.  Fruit  a  S-ceUed^  capsule,  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Shrubs.  Branches  spiny^  Leaves  small,  mostly  opposite.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  28. ;  and  Don*s  MUL)  The  species  are  spinous  shrubs,  with  few  small 
leaves,  natives  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  interesting  by  their  peculiarity  of 
appearance,  and  their  flowers. 

Cbano^hus  L,  Calyx  5-clef^  bell-shaped;  after  the  flowering,  the  upper 
pert  separates  from  the  lower  part  all  round,  in  the  manner  as  if  cut;  the 
lower  part  is  persbtent,  is  situate  under  the  fruit,  and  adheres  to  it  more 
or  less.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  each  with  a  long  daw,  and  hooded :  rarely 
none.  Stamens  projecting  in  front  of  the  p^als.  Styles  2 — 3,  united  as 
hkh  as  the  middle.  Fruit  a  dry  bqry,  3-celled,  rarely  2 — 4*-celled ;  the 
cdls  pervious  at  the  base ;  the  walls  of  the  consistence  of  paper.  Seed  ovate. 
Shrubs  without  thorns,  with  leaves  ovate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  29.)  The 
species  are  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs,  from  North  America,  some  of 
them  highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cutting  of  the  young  wood ;  or  by  seeds,  which  are  generally 
imported  from  Amenca,  though  they  are  sometimes  ripened  in  England. 

Genus  I. 


ZFZYPHUS  Toum.    The  Jujube.    Lin.  Sytl.  Pent&ndria  Di-Trig>nia. 

IdeniUkatPm      Tourn.  Intt,  t  403L :  Geit.  Firuct,  1.  p.  43. ;  Lam.   ID.,  t  185. ;  Dec   Prod.,  2. 

p.  19S. ;  Brongn.  Hftm.  Rham.,  pi  47. 
Smton^met.    Jujubier,  Fr.  i  Judwdm-n,  £?«■. 
Der^atUm.    From  xbu>^f,  the  Arabic  name  oi  the  lotus. 

t  \.  Z.  vuLOA^Ris  Lam,    The  common,  or  cultivated.  Jujube. 

IdaUificatkm.    Lam.  UL,  185.  f.  1.;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  19. ;  Don*a  Mill,  8.  p.  23. 

SvnonmneB.      Jlh&mnoi   Zfiyphut  Lin.  Spec.,  SS9.,  Pali.  PL  Ron,,  8.  t  59. ;    Z.  tatlTa  Detf, 

Jr^ti.p.  37S.  N.  Du  Ham.,  1 1&,  but  not  of  Gsit ;   Z.  J^itba  Mill.  Diet,  Na  1.,  but  not  of 

Lam. ;  Ji^ubier  cu1Ut(,  Fr. ;  Bnutbeeren,  Grr. :  Oiuggiol.  ItoL 
Engravmgf.    Lam.  ID.,  185.  f  1.  ;  PalL  FL  Ron.,  2.  t  59. ;  N.  Dn  Ham.  a  t  Id. ;  and  our^.  19SL 
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^ec.  Ckar.,  iv.     Bntnchlets  fAabtova.  193 

Leaves  ovate,  retuse,  denticulate  gla- 
brous, or,  beneath,  pubescent  along  the 
nervea.  Prickles  not  any,  or  twin,  one 
of  them  recurved.  Drupe  ovate-ob- 
long.  A  dedduous  tree,  a  native  of 
Syria,  whence  it  waa  brought  to  Kome> 
during  the  reien  of  Augustus.  (Dec. 
Prorf.,  ii.  p.  19.)  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1640.  In  its  native  country, 
it  grows  to  the  hd^t  of  80  ft.  or  30  ft, 
with  a  thick  cylindrical  stem,  somewhat 
twistetl.  The  bark  is  brown,  and  rather 
cbiqiped.  The  branches  are  numerous, 
pliant,  armed  with  prickles,  zigzag  in 
their  direction ;  the  prickles  at  theiointa 
bdng  two  of  unequal  size,  of  which  one 
is  almost  straight,  and  the  other  shorter 
and  quite  strotght.'^The  leaves  are  nl- 
temate  and  oval-«b1ong,  somewbat  hard  and  coHaceouS'     The  flowers  are 

.  amall,  axillary,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  short  peduncles.  Tlie  fruit  is 
oral-oblone,  resembling  that  of  the  olive;  at  first  green,  afterwards  yellow, 
and  entirely  red  when  ripe.  It  has  a  mild  and  vinous  taste.  The  palp 
encloses  a  nut,  having  a  long  point  at  one  of  the  extremities,  end  it  con- 
tains two  seeds.  In  the  souUt  of  France,  the  tree  flowers  in  the  begin, 
ning  of  summer,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  In  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Paris,  it  flowers  in  autumn,  and  the  fruit  never  arrives 
at  maturity.  In  England,  we  have  only  seen  very  small  plants,  kept  in 
pota,  in  pits. 
Geography,  Hiitory,  ^c.     This  tree  is  indigenous  in  Syria,  and  other  parts 

of  Asia,  also  in  Greece  (see  p.  165.);  and  it  u  cultivated  on  both  shores  of  the 


.  It  has  been  acclimatised  in  Italy  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  cultivated  for  its  fruit  in  different  pans  of  that  country,  as  far  north  as 
Genoa.  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jujube,  says  that  "this  tree,  and  the  .4s*do- 
rich,  were  imported  into  Italy,  from  Africa  and  Syria,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, and  planted  on  the  ramparts  of  Rome,  where  they  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, from  their  heads  rising  above  the  houses."  Du  Hamel  recommends 
the  tree  to  be  cultivated  generally,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliase ; 
and,  in  Languedoc,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  The  taste  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat 
add;  but  the  flesh  is  fimi,  succulent,  and,  when  dried,  it  makes  a  very 
denrable  sweetmeat.  The  syrup  of  jujubes  is  eraploved  for  abating  fever, 
and  purifying  the  blood;  and  in  coughs  and  catarrhs:  lozenges  for  the 
latter  purposes  are  also  made  of  it.  The  plant  prefers  a  soil  that  is  rather 
dry,  to  one  that  is  mcnst;  and,  when  once  established,  it  is  by  no  means 
li^le  to  suffer  from  the  winters  of  Paris.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cutdngs  of 
the  roots,  whether  of  young  or  old  trees ;  or  by  suckers,  which  it  throws  up 
in  the  greatest  abundaJice.  Seeds  may  also  be  procured  of  it  from  Italy.  We 
have  seen  the  fruit  on  the  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  Cels,  at  Paris,  in  18S8; 
and  gathered  itin  that  of  ffigoor  di  Negro,  at  Genoa,  in  1819.  In  18S5,  thete. 
were  plants  of  this  spedes  in  the  FuUiam  Nursery. 


4>fE.  Oar.  4a  Bnnetalcta  jrabnecnt  Learn  cmte-DtilDng.  uute,  itmlt,  aubmiu,  «ia|it 
bcDalli,  akxit  the  nerro.  Piicklu  Inia.  utalghUih,  dlfciglng.  PiUU  reinnT  Dnipai  ante. 
Betaldl  la  be  1  nUiTe  oT  Chin*.  ippareillT  on  the  lulborilT  of  the  Puli  Otrim  i  but  11  i>  ■ 
oohUoh  whether  COTrecl^,  {OdC  Prod.,  IL  p.  18.)  IntiilduciBd  Intn  EngLaml  In  ISIg,  uid 
dHortbed  in  the  tfowMon  Dm  Bmmrt  u  reauirliii  protecHon  durlna  winutru  tht  Fuli  Oarden. 
Thr  amatoln  LmUtga-i  CaiaiBgiK,  but  thcpUntln  thcdr  utunniBi  vu  dwiUn  lflK>  ukI  we 
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•  3.  Z.  spiVa-Chri'st/  Willd.    Christ's  Thorn  Jujube. 

Ideni^fieaUon,    WUkL  Spec,  1.  p.  IIOS.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  SO. :  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  84. 

Sgnaitymei.  JKhimnus  iplna-CbiitU  Lin.  Spec,  282.,  Desf.  FL  AtL,  1.  p.  201.  iShtonua  Nahica 
Fonk.  .SgrpL,  80«.,  but  not  of  lin.^  Z.  aAriduia  MUL  Diet.,  Na  4l.;  Z.  ;Nmpica  Lam.  Diet., 
a  p.  320l  ;  Ndbea  Alp.  Eg..  2.  t.  4.  p.  10. ;  aBa6pUa  tpinbM  AwA.  iVn.,  477.  Oer.  Emac,  Append., 
t  160&. ;  Cbristkrooen  Judendorn,  Oer. 

Engnuingt.    Alp.  Eg.,  8.  t.  4w  p.  la  ;  Oer.  Enuc  Append.,  1 10O& 

4iec.  Char.,  ^c.  Learo*  ovate,  obtiue,  toothed,  glabrout,  or,  beneath,  pubescent  Prickles  twin, 
qireading,  one  stnugbt,  the  other  rather  incurved.  Flowers  disposed  upon  peduncles,  that  are 
oorymboself  divided,  and  villosely  tomentose.  Drupes  ovate-globose  Inhabits  the  north  of 
AfHca  and  Palestine.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  Sa)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  beiirfat  of  8  ft. 
In  the  north  of  Africa,  in  Palestine,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  EgnL  Introduced  in  1759.  The  flowers 
are  vellowish  green  j  the  fruit  oblong,  about  the  sixo  of  a  sloe,  with  a  pleasant  subacid  taste,  and 
used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  i^pt  and  Arabia.  Hasseiqulst  'thinks  that  this  is  the  tree 
from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  was  taken  which  was  put  on  the  bead  of  our  Saviour  during  the 
crucifiiLion  ;  but  the  more  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  i*a)l1krus  acule&tus.  Linnseus  raised  it 
from  seeds  sent  by  Hasselquist,  and  Miller  cultivated  it,  in  1750,  from  seeds ;  but  we  have  never 
seen  the  plant,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  to  be  procured  in  Fjigland. 

Varitty. 

A  Z.  5.  2  inerndt  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  20. — This  has  no  prickles,  and  its 
leaves  are  larger,  and  very  obtuse. 

^  4.  Z.  incu'rva  Roxb,    The  incurved-^^nn^  Jujube. 

Jdentfficaikm.    Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.,  2.  p.  964^ ;  Dec.  Prod,  2L  p.  2a  ;  Don's  Mia,  2.  p.  85. 
S^moi^me.    Z.  panicuiku  HamtU.  MSS. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  ^  Leaves  oval,  obtusely  acuminate,  crenulate.  6-nerved,  oblique  at  the  base.  Petioles 
and  nerves  pubescent  Prickles  solitary,  or  twin,  with  one  incur? ed.  Flowers  with  the  style  parted 
half-way  down,  disposed  in  bifid  peduncled  cymes.  {Dec.  Prod.jA\.  p.  20.}  A  tree  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft  i  a  native  of  Upper  Neiwl,  and  introduced  in  18&  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
green,  and  appear  in  August  and  September :  they  are  succeeded  by  small,  round,  dark  purple 

'  firuit    We  have  never  seen  the  plant. 

A  5.  Z,  FLEXUO^A  Wall     The  flexible  Jujube. 

Xdmtifieatttm.    WalL  In  FL  Ind.,  2.  p.  365.  j  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  S& 

apee.  Char.,  Ac.  A  smooth  shrub,  with  spinv  flnible  branches,  and  unarmed  straight  branchlets. 
Prickles  tmn,  one  very  long  and  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Leaves  lanceolate,  obtuse,  crenate, 
smooth.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  solitanr.  Style  deeply  Ufld.  {Don's  MUL,  ii.  pi  25.)  A  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft  It  is  considered  an  elegant  plant,  with  mahogany- 
coloured  pridLles,  and  solitary  yellowish  flowers,  rather  large  It  was Introduoed  in  1820;  but  we 
have  not  seen  the  plant 

App.  i.    Half-Jmrdy  Species  ofTiizyphtis  already  itilrodttced. 

Z.  Uha  Lam.,  the  Rhimnvm  Lbtus  of  linnstos,  {Desf.  Act.  ,  ^  . 

Far.,  1788. 1 21.:  Shaw't  4fir   Vo.  63S.:f.  632.:  and  ourjlg.  194^)  Uie  1 94 

lotos  of  the  Lotophagit  !•  adedduous  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in 
height,  of  considerable  interest,  and  eminently  deserving  of  a 
place  against  a  conservative  wall.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especially  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  in  a 
tract  called  Jereed,  which  was  fmrmerly  the  country  of  the  Lo. 
tc^bajp.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  J?himnus,  and  the  flowers  of 
the  common  ji^iube ;  but  the  fruits  are  smaller,  rounder,  and 
sweeter,  being  about  the  sise  of  sloes,  and  containing  large 
atones :  they  are  borne  on  every  part  of  the  plant  like  goose- 
berries, and  have  a  purplish  tinge.  The  farinaceous  pulp  is  se* 
parated  from  tbe  stone,  and  laid  by  for  winter  use.  Its  flavour 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  flgs  or  dates,  A  kind  of  wine  is 
made  from  the  fruit  by  expressing  the  Juice,  and  diluting  it 
with  water;  but  it  will  not  Keep  more  than  a  few  days.  The 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  convert  the  ftnits  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  for  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  aftei^ 
wards  pounding  them  genUy  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until  the 
farinaceous  put  is  separated  ftt>m  the  stones.  The  meal 
thus  produced  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest  gingerbread.  The  stones  are  afterwards  put 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate  the  farina  which  may  sUll  adhere  to  them. 
This  communicates  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded 
millet,  it  forms  a  pleasant  liquor,  called  fondi,  which  is  the  common  break&st,  in  many  ptuts  of 
Ludamar,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  spreading  a  cloth 
upon  the  grouncn  and  beating  the  branches  with  a  stick.  The  lotos  of  the  Lot(^agi  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Egyptian  lotoa,  which  is  the  Aymphe^a  i^us ;  with  the  lotosof  Homer  and  Dios. 
oorides,  which  is  a  species  of  Trifbuum :  with  the  lotos  of  Hippocrates  which  is  the  CSltls  austrUis  s 
or  with  the  lUlian  lotos,  which  is  the  ZKosp^ros  LbUu.  (JDon's  MUL,  IL,  p.  9%.)  Flanto  of  this  spedet 
were  introduoed  into  Britain  in  1731 ;  but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and.  when  they  are,  they 
are  treated  as  frtane  plants.  Plants  mi^t  probably  be  obtained  tnm  Italy,  or  from  the  French  oolo. 
nial  garden  at  Algiers. 

Z.  miUda  Roxb.  is  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1898.  The  fruit  is  1  ia  long,  pale  yellow  when 
ripe,  and  edible ;  the  root  produces  innumerable  suckers,  which  run  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
parent  tree.    This  species  is  recorded  as  a  green-house  plant,  but  will  probably  prove  halMiardv. 

Z.  parvifdUa  DeL  ( Vog.  ftom  EgypC)  is  a  hardyjspecies,  not  yet  introduced.  Z.  Nncerondla  waid.  Is 
a  Gape  species.  Z.  gUftm  Rosbk  Sa  native  of  the  East  Indies.  Z.  CBm6pUa  MUL,  Z.  tomewt&ta  Roxb., 
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and  Z.iAnw  Bosb.nr«  alM>  natlTM  of  tbe  Eut  Indies.  Z.  agr^ttii  Scbult  and  Z.  toporifenu  8Mit, 
uv  nativw  of  tbe  north  of  China ;  and  Z.  capituit  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  tnese 
•podei  being  decidnous,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  once  introduced,  and  tried  in  very  dry  soil,  against 
a  conservative  walL  tliey  would  be  found  half.hardy. 

Z.  J^ubajZtfm.  met.,  iiL  ^  318.,  Jtta&mnus  Ji'juba  Lin.  Spec,  SSS.,  the  wild  JiUube,  a  tree  growing  to 
Ihehdght  of  16  ft.  in  India,  and  cultivated  in  China  and  Cochln.China,  was  introduced  into  Englaod  in 
1759,  but,  as  Ikr  as  we  know,  is  now  lost  It  is  agured  and  described  by  Rumphius  {Amb,A\.  1 36.),  and  by 
Bbeede  {MaL^  iv.  1 41.) ;  and  the  lUlowing  notice  respecting  it  is  in  Don^  Hmer :— Leaves  oUiqfiely 
ovste,  serrated,  downy  below,  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  hoary.  Prickles  twin,  the  one  recurved, 
tbe  other  straight.  Corymbs  asLillary,  almost  sessile.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  Drupe  globular,  size  of 
a  large  cherry,  smooth  and  yellow  when  ripe,  containing  a  S.  celled,  l-seedcd  nut  There  is  a  variety 
of  this,  or  a  new  qiecies,  in  the  East  Indies,  which  produces  excellent  fruit,  of  a  long  form,  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  known  by  the  name  of  narrikeOekool  in  Bengal  The  fruit  of  both  varieties 
is  eaten  by  all  dasics  of  persons :  it  is  sweet  and  mealy.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  used  in 
the  Moluccas  in  diarrhoea,  and  to  fortify  tbe  stomach ;  which  leems  to  ccmflrm  the  general  opinion 
entertained  of  the  astringent  properties  of  the  bark  of  most  of  the  raecies  of  this  order.  (i>ofi*s 
MUL,  ii.  p.  86.)  This  species,  though  marked  as  a  green-bouse  plant,  will  doubtless  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  wirroest  parts  of  the  south  of  England ;  but  we  have  introduced  it  here,  because  we  think 
It  aMi  Zfayphus  Lbtiu  Ukely  to  be  desirable  frui^shrubs  for  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  the  Himalayas. 
Ifighly  improved  varieties  of  both  species,  producing  fruit  as  diflbreot  from  that  which  they  now 
bear,  as  the  Lancashire  gooseberry  is  from  the  gooseberry  of  the  woods  of  Switserland  or  Califoinia, 
might  pnrtiably  be  obtained  by  selection  and  cultivation. 

VaruNis  species  of  Zfayphus  are  found  in  the  Himalayas;  some  of  which,  growing  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains,  may  nrobsbly  be  found  hardy.  (See  Sosfie*s  lUtut.,  p.  168.)  In  tbe  garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Sodety  niere  Is  an  unnamed  species,  which  has  stood  two  winters  against  a  waU 
without  any  protection. 

Genus  IL 


PALIU^RUS  L.  The  Paliurus,  or  Chsisi's  Thors.  Lm.  Syst.  Pent&ndria 

Trig^nia. 

IdentMcaHom.    Ttoum.  Tnst,  1 3881 ;  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  NepL,  pi  189L ;  Deo.  Prod.,  1.  p.  SSL ;  Don's 

MUL,  8.  pu  931 :  Brongn.  M^m.  Rham.,  p.  46. 
Syeonifirs.    Pauftre^  Port»4hapean,  A-. 
Der/mUon,    From  |Nitfo,  to  move,  and  ouron,  urine;  in  alhulon  to  its  diuretic  qualities ;  or  from 

JPsliurus,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Africa ;  now  called  NabiL 

A  1.  P.  aculeaVus  Lam.  .  The  prickly  Paliunis,  or  Chrit^s  Thorn. 

Id/emi^Uiatkm.  Lsa.  IIL,  1 810.$  Fl.  Fr.,ed.  a,  Na  408L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  1 17. ;  Don's  Mill  ,2.  p.  8a 
%iioimn«s.    P.   p^tasus  !>»».  Gnir&,  a  p.  86& ;  P.  austrklls  GtsrL  Pnust.,  1.  t.  4a  f  5. j   P, 

vulgaris  D.  D(mProd.FL  Ntp..  189. ;  iZbtomus  Pali5rus  Lin.  Spec,  £81. ;  JZIsyphus  FMhrmmlld, 

AsecL,  L  pi  llSa,  Sim»  Bot.  Mag.,  t  ISOa  :  Christ's  Thorn,  or  Ram  of  Libya  Qerard. ;  ETpinede 

Christ,  Argaloo,  Porte^^apeau,  Fr. ;  geflOgelter  Judendom,  Qer. 
EturrawimgB.     Lam.  Ill,  t.  8I0l  :  N.  Duh.,  a  t  17. ;  Gsert.  Fruct,  1. 1.  4a  f.  &  ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 189a  ; 

E.  or  PL,  No.  saga  ;  oar  fig.  19S. ;  and^the  plates  of  this  species,  both  in  a  youngland  an  old  state, 

in  oar  Seoood  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Brancblets  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate, 
sermlated,  quite  smooth,  3-nerved,  with  two  spines 
at  tbe  base,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved.  Flowers 
in  axillary  crowded  umbellules ;  few  in  an  umbellule. 
Wing  of  capsule  crenated.  (Don*s  MiU.^  ii.  p.  23.)  A 
branching  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of 

.  the  souUi  of  Europe,  and  north  and  west  of  Asia, 
and  introduced  in  1596.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  fruit  of  a  buckler  shape, 
flat  and  thin,  but  coriaceous.  From  the  singular  ap- 
pearance of  this  fruit,  which  has  the  footstalk  at- 
tached to  the  middle,  which  is  raised  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  and  the 
flattened  disk,  which  resembles  its  brim,  the  French  have  given  this  tree 
the  name  of  porte-'chapeait.  On  both  shores  of  the  M^'terranean,  it 
grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  common  hawthorn.  In  the 
south  of  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  bushy  tree,  with  numerous 
branches,  thickly  clothed  with  prickles,  coming  out  in  pairs  at  the  buds,  one 
of  them  bent  back,  and  both  very  sharp.  It  is  found  on  the  hills  near  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  particularly  near  warm  springs ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  south 
of  Caucasus  ana  Georgia,  and  in  tbe  woody  mountains  of  Taurida,  where  it 
renders  some  parts  of  them  almost  impervious.    In  many  parts  of  Italy 
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the  hedges  are  formed  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  of  the  hawthorn  in  Britain ; 
it  is  also  the  common  hedge  plant  in  Asia.  Du  Hamel  recommends  it  for 
being  employed  for  hedges  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  abounds  in  a 
wild  state.  Medicinally,  the  entire  plant  is  considered  diuretic ;  and  it  is 
said  to  haye  been  given  with  success  in  dropsical  cases.  Virgil,  when 
describing,  in  figurative  language,  Nature  as  mourning  (or  the  death  of 
JuUns  Csesar,  says  the  earth  was  no  longer  covered  with  flowers  or  com, 
but  with  thistles,  and  the  sharp  spines  of  the  paliurus.  Columella  recom- 
mends excluding  the  plant  entirely  fi'om  gardens,  and  planting  it  with 
brambles  for  the  purpose  of  forming  live  h^ges.  In  the  south  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  tried  in  thb  way,  the  same  objection  is  made  to  it  as  to 
hedges  of  the  common  sloe  (PriinuB  spinosa)  in  this  country ;  viz.  that  it 
throws  up  such  numerous  suckers  as  in  a  short  time  to  extend  the  width  of 
the  hedge  considerably  on  both  sides.  As  this  species  abounds  in  Judani, 
and  as  the  spines  are  verv  sharp,  and  the  branches  very  pliable,  and  easily 
twisted  into  any  figure,  Belon  supposed  the  crown  of  thorns,  which  was 
put  upon  the  head  of  Christ  before  his  crucifixion,  to  be  composed  of  them. 
Josephus  sai's  **  that  this  thorn,  having  sharper  prickles  than  any  other,  in 
order  that  Christ  might  be  the  more  tormented,  they  made  choice  of  it  for 
a  crown  for  him."  (Ant,  of  the  Jewt^  book  i.  chap,  ii.,  as  quoted  by  Gerard.) 
Hasselquist,  however,  thinks  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  formed  of  another 

Crickly  plant,  the  Zf zyphus  sp2na-ChHstt  W.,  i^hamnus  spina^Chrfsti  Lin. ; 
ut,  according  to  Warburton,  it  was  the  i^cdnthus  mdllis,  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  prickly  at  all. 

Siatittict,  The  largest  pUnt  of  thU  specief  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ii  at  Syon,  where 
it  is  33  ft  high,  the  trunk  1  ft,  and  tne  diameter  of  the  head  SO  It  (See  our  engraving  of 
this  tree  in  Vol.  IL)    There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  about  fiO  ft 


but  not  lemarkable  for   its 


high,  and  one  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  of  considerable  urn,  but  not  lemarKaDie  tor  its 
height  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is.  6tf.  eaph  ;  at  fiollwrller,  1  fhinc  80  cents  each  ; 
and  at  New  York.  50  cents  each. 


Genus  III. 


BERCHETM/il  Neck.      The  Bkrcubmia.     Lin.  Si/»t.    Pent&ndria 

Monogynia. 

IdaUUlcatHm.    Neck.  Elem.,  fiL  p.  IfiS. }  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  fiS.  j  Brangn.  M£m.  Rham.,  49.  i  Don's 

Mill,  2.  p.  97. 
Stmom^met.    (£n6pUa  flsdn.  P.  Oen.t  1.  p.  151.,  and  SckuU.  SyOi,  5.  p.  902. 
Derkmlkm,    From  Berekfm,  probably  the  name  of  some  botanist 

Detcriptiony  8pc.    Twining  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
species  considered  hardy. 

^  1.  B.  voLU^BiLis  Dec,     The  twining  Berchemia. 

IdeniifiaUum.    Dec.  Prod..  S.  p.  22: ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  £7. 

Sitnomumet.    Ah4mniii  Tolabilis  Lin.  Pit.  SttppU  ISfiL,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  336. ;  Zlzyphus  voltibilis 

Wmd.  j^prc,  L  p.  1102.:  (Endplla  roliibUis  SekmU.  ^/.,  5.  p.  SSS.  $  Supple  Jack,  Vhrginkm. 
Bngrawtngs.    Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  SS&  i  R  of  PL,  No.  2895. ;  and  our>^.  196. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  glabrous,  rather  twining.  ^^„  jf  196 
Leaves  oval,  mucronate,  somewhat  waved.  Flowers 
dioecious.  Drupes  oblongt  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  22.) 
A  deciduous  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  in  deep  swamps  near  the  sea  coast*  Intro- 
duced in  1714.  According  to  Pursh,  it  ascends  the 
highest  trees  of  Taxodium  dlstidiuni,  in  the  dismal 
swamp  near  Suffolk  in  Virginia;  and  it  is  known 
there  by  the  name  of  Supple  Jack.  The  stems 
twine  round  one  another,  or  any  object  which  they 
may  be  near ;  but,  in  British  gardens,  they  are  sel- 
dom seen  above  8  ft.  or  10  ft  high,  probably  from 
little  attention  being  paid  to  place  the  plailt  in  a 
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deep  sandy  or  peaty  soil,  and  to  supply  it  with  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  The  foliage  has  a  neat  appearance.  The  flowen  are  small, 
and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour;  and,  in  America,  they  are  succeeded  by 
oblong  violet-coloured  berries.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root, 
or  of  the  branches,  or  by  lasers.  Plants  are  in  the  garden  o{  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  some  nurseries.  Price,  in  London,  2g,  6d. 
each;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Berckemia, 

RJl39tteeni  Bronffn.,  theZIzypbus  lUv^seena  of  WaUick ,  it  a  Nepal  climber,  not  fet  introduced. 
B.  ItmeHia  Dec,  Ahamniu  Iine4tu«  Lin.,  is  a  creen-liouie  clirub,  introduced  in  1804  ttom  China.  It 
grom  to  the  height  of  8fl.  R  LoureiriknE  Dec.,  the  Ahimnu*  linefttuj  of  Lam.,  but  not  of  Lin- 
naeus.  is  a  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  Cochitt'China,  among  hedges  and  bushes,  not  yet  introduced, 
but,  in  all  probability,  ballLhardy  or  hardy. 

Genus  IV. 


\11\M\ 


□□□ 


i^HA'^MNUS  Lam,     The  Buckthorn.      Lin.  Sytt,    Pent&ndria    Mono- 

g^nia.  ^ 

IdemtyktMom.  Lam.  DicL,4^  p.  461. ;  Lam.  Ill,  tlSS. ;  Gsert  Fruct,  2.  p.  10&  ^  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  pi  53. ; 

Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p  S9  ;  BroDgn.  M^m  Rham.,  p.  fi& 
ftnsowyiweK.    Netpnin,  Pr.  ;  Wegdom,  Ger.  \  the  Ram,  or  Hart's,  Thome,  Gerard, ;  Box  Thorn. 
DeriwaUtm.    From  the  Celtic  word,  ram,  signifying  a  tuft  of  branches ;  which  the  Greeks  have 

changed  to  rhamnos,  and  the  Latins  to  ramus. 

Description,  ^c.  Deciduous,  or  evergreen  shrubs,  one  or  two  of  them 
with  the  habit  of  low  trees,  and  some  of  them  sub-procumbent,  or  procum- 
bent; and  all  of  them,  except  the  latter,  distinmiished  by  an  upnght  stiff 
mode  of  growth,  and  numerous  strong  thorns  in  their  wild  state ;  whence  the 
name  of  ram,  or  buck,  thorn.  Many  of  the  sorts  set  down  in  books  as  species 
are,  doubtless,  only  varieties ;  but,  till  the  whole  are  brought  together,  and 
cultivated  in  one  garden,  this  cannot  be  determined.  The  flowers  in  all  the 
species  are  inconspicuous ;  but  the  R.  Ai^timiia  and  its  varieties  are  roost 
valuable  evergreen  shrubs,  and  several  of  the  other  species  are  ornamental, 
both  from  their  foliage  and  their  fruit ;  the  latter  of  which  is  also  usefiil  in 
dmng.  R.  hf  bridiis,  R,  alpinus,  R»  cathArticus,  R.  Fr^ngula,  R,  saxdtilis,  J?. 
auiif5uns,  and  R,  latifblius  are  species  procurable  in  the  nurseries,  and  well 
deserving  of  cultivation.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  layers, 
and  most  of  them  by  cuttings ;  and  they  will  all  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  dry. 
They  all  vary  much  in  magnitude  by  culture,  in  common  with  most  plants 
which,  in  a  wild  state,  grow  in  arid  soils. 

5  i.  Marcorella  Neck. 

Sgnimyma.    Jlhftmnus  and  iflat^mus  of  Tourn. 

Sect,  Char.  Flowers  usually  dioecious,  and  5-cIeft.  Fruit  a  berry,  with  3 
seeds,  or,  from  abortion,  2  seeds.  Seeds  deeply  furrowed,  with  the  raphe 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Leaves  usudty  permanent ;  coriaceous,  and 
glabrous.  (^D'ec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  83.) 

A,  AJatemtu  Tourn.    Flowen  racemose,  5-cleft.    Evergreen  Skrtibf. 
tk  I.  R.  Alate^rvvs  L.    The  Alatemus. 

tdeniiflcalUm.    Lin.  Spec.,  £81. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  S3. }  Don*s  Mill,  2.  p.  SO. 
SMtmfma.    iHatirnus  Pfiillfrea  JIUl.  Diet.,  No.  1. 


rimainM,    From  AiUfrmut  •  generic  name,  adopted  Arom  Diosoorides,  designaUng  the  alternate 
*  position  of  the  leaves. 

Mill  Diet.,  1. 1&  f.  1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  p.  42. 1. 14  ;  and  our^i;^.  W. 
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Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  ovate-dUpdcal,  or  lanceo- 
late, coriaceous,  quite  Emooth,  serrated.  FloireTs 
ditecious,  disposed  in  short  racemes.  (Zhti'i 
"^"   '\.  p.  30.)     An  evergreen  ghrub,  a  Dative 


of  the  souj^  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa; 
in  cultivation,  in  England,  from  the  dafi  of  Par- 
kinson, in  L689.     There  are  seveial  Ti   ' 


■  R.  A,  2  balearka  Horl.  Par.    7^  Balearic 

Alalermu. — Leaves  roundish.  The£h£in- 
nus  rotundif&liufl  of  Dumont.  We  take 
this  Bs  the  first  variety,  assuming  the 
species  to  be  what  is  called -R.yl.  lati- 
folius,  which  is  the  commonest  variety  in 
British  nurseries. 

■  R.  A.  3  hapdaica   Hon.   Par.      7Kf   SpanUh  Alalemut.  —  Leaves 

ovate,  a  little  toothed. 

■  R.  A.  i  jSla*  Jiuicuiatu.   TAe  gold-blolried-leaved  Alatermu. 

■  R.  A.  5  JoSii  /liiTeit-     Thr  gold-edged-ieaBed  Aiaternut. 

*  R.  A.  6  /o/iw  ar^Snleii.  The  ^ver-eAgaAJraved  Alatemta. —  This 
variety,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  large  proportion  of 
the  leaves  which  is  while,  is  more  tender  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties,  it  generally  does  best  against  a  wall,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  splendid  appearance,  especially  in 

B  .  A.  7  an^la^)i&a,  synon.  R.  CIiIbu  Willtl.  Hie  narrow-leaved 
Alatemtit. — Figured  in  Mdl.  Icon.,  1. 16.  fig.  3.  This  variety  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  it  is  b^  manj)'  autliors  conudered  as  a  species.  There 
are  two  subvarieties  of  it,  the  gold-striped-leaved,  and  the  silver- 
striped-l saved.  They  are  all  of  remarkably  free  growth,  more 
eapedally  R.  A.  angustifolia. 
Geogmpbu,  Hiitorj/,  ^rc  The  alaternus  is  a  densely  branched  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  151^.  or  80ft.  in  sheltered  situations,  but  always  preserving 
the  character  of  a  bush,  unless  carefully  trained  to  a  single  stem.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  shining,  and  ollen  glandular  at  the  base,  and  serrated  in  some 
varieties,  but  entire  in  others.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  male  or  female,  or 
imperfect  hermaphrodites,  on  the  same  or  diSerent  individuals;  and  hence 
the  plant  is  seldom  seen  in  England  bearing  fruit.  It  is  abundant  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  was  observed  by  Sir  James  Smith,  in  Italy,  sometimes  only  a 
foot  or  two  in  height,  and  at  others  as  high  as  a  low  tree.  Evelyn,  also, 
observed  it  there;  and  says  thatits  blossoms,  which  are  produced  from  April 
to  June,  afford  an  "  early  and  marvellous  relief  to  bees."  Evelyn  boasts  that 
he  was  the  first  who  thought  the  alaternus  into  use  and  r^utation  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  had  propagated  it  from  CornwaJI  to  Cumberland.  Parkin- 
son,  however,  first  introduced  it;  and  he  commends  it  for  the  beauty  and 
verdure  of  the  leaves,  "abiding  quite  fresh  all  the  year."  In  his  tune  it 
was  called  evergreen  privet.  The  plant  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  by  IMos- 
corides,  both  as  medicinal  and  as  being  used  in  dyeing.  Clusius  states  that  in 
Portugal  the  bark  is  used  to  dye  a  red,  and  the  wood  to  dye  a  blackish  blue. 
In  British  gardens,  this  shrub  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  almost  any  soil  and  utuation,  more  especially  the  narrow-leaved 
variety.  About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  one  of  the  few 
evergreens  generally  planted,  not  only  for  hedges  and  to  conceal  objects,  but 
to  cluthe  walls,  and  to  be  clipped  into  artificial  shapes.  In  London  and  Wise's 
Retired  Gardener,  published  in  1706,  it  is  recommended  to  grow  the  alaternus 
in  cases  (boxes),  for  ornamenting  gardens  and  court-yards ;  and,  when  clipped 
into  the  form  of  a  bowl  or  ball,  for  placing  in  the  borders  of  parterre*. 
"  You  give  it  what  shape  you  think  fit  by  the  help  of  your  shears,  which,  being 
well  guided,  will  msJce  this  shrub  of  a  very  ^reeable  figure."  {Ret.  Gard., 
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ii.  p.  751.)  The  four  large,  round,  and  smoothly  clipped  plants  of  phil- 
Ivreay  on  naked  stems,  mentioned  in  p.  45.  as  possessed  by  Evelyn  at  bays 
Court,  were  doubtless  of  this  species,  and  not  of  the  senus  Piiillyrea,  ivhich 
is  of  much  slower  and  less  robust  growth.  The  illatemus  was  at  that  time, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Miller,  fre<^uently  confounded  with  the  Phiil^- 
rea;  but  the  two  eenera  are  readily  distinguished  by  the  position  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  alternate  in  i?h4mnus,  and  opposite  in  Pbill^rea.  At  pre- 
sent, the  alatemus  is  chiefly  planted  in  town  gardens,  to  conceal  walls,  and 
because  it  is  less  injured  by  the  smoke  of  coal  than  most  other  evergreens. 
The  species,  and  all  the  varieties,  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  wmch  are 
taJcen  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in  sandy  sou,  in  a  shady  border,  and  covered 
with  a  hand-glass.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and  of  the 
blotched4eaved  variety,  9d,  a  plant ;  of  the  gold-  and  silver-edged-leaved, 
2s.  6d.  each :  at  BoUwyller,  the  species  and  varieties  from  1  franc  to  2  francs  a 
plant :  at  New  York,  ?.  As  the  roots  are  not  very  productive  of  fibres,  when 
lai^  plants  are  chosen,  they  should  be  such  as  have  been  reared  in  pots,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  no  check  from  removal. 

m  2.  R,  BY^BRiDUS  UHerit,    The  hybrid  Alatemus. 

Ident^fiaOkm,    L'H£rit.  Sert,  t  5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  2S. ;  Don**  Mill.,  2.  p.  33. 
99.    R,  burgvndlacus  Bart.  Par. ;  R.  teinpervlreM  Hortuian. 
I/H^rit  Sen.,  t  5. 


Spec.  Char,^  S^e.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  smooth,  bhining, 
hardly  permanent,  rather  coriaceous.  Flowers  androgynous.  (Don's  Mili., 
ii.  p.  30.)  A  garden  hybrid,  a  sub-evergreen  shrub,  raised  from  R.  alpinus, 
fecundated  by  R.  i^latemus,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  kind, 
which,  in  Britbh  gardens,  grows  to  the  heieht  of  10  fl.  or  12  fl.  The  flowers 
are  green,  and  appear  in  May  or  June.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1633,  before  it  was  cut  down,  was  8  ft.  high. 
There  is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  5  h,  high. 
Price  of  plants,  in  London,  2s.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents, 

B.  'Rhdmnus  Dec.     Flowers  in  Fascicles^  5-^left. 


[A. 


A  3.  JR.  LONGiFO^Lius  lAnk.    The  long-leaved  Buckthorn. 

idaU^fieaUon.    Unk  Enura.,  1.  p.  fiSS. :  Dum.  Coun.  Bot  Cult,  &  p.  860.  :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  t4. ; 

Don'*MilL,£p.50. 
Bpnomfpne.    A.  willdenov/amw  ROm.  et  Schalt.  Syst,  5.  p  fi95. 


Don'*MilL,8.p.50. 
jnomume.    R.  Willde 
Spec  Ckar,t  4v.    Leave*  oval-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrated,  smooth,  shining,  pilose  in  the 

axiU  or  the  Telnt  beneath.  (Don^s  MilL,  ii.  p.  90.)       A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft. ; 


sysi 
>tli 


Introduced  in  I8t3,  but  from  what  country  is  uncertain. 

C.  Flowers  4-c^,  m  Fascicles. 


11 


cm 

LJH&J 


1 


a.  Sranchlets  terminating  in  a  Thorn. 
^  4.  i?  catha'rticus  L.    The  purging  Buckthorn. 

Identifieatkm.    Lin.  Spec^  280. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  M. }  Don*8  MilL,  S.  p.  SO. 
Sgnomgme.    The  White  Thorn  of  the  modem  Greeks.         ^     „   ^  „.^     »,  „    „ 

Smgrwbkiis.  Ebg.  Bot,  t  1629. ;  Wood.  Med.  Bot,t  114l  ;  (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  t  850. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  2., 
t  la  i  oasjig,  198.  i  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

Spec.ChaT.y^c.  Erect.  Leaves  ovate, toothed.  Flowers  in  fascicles,  polygamo- 
dioecious.  Berries  4-seeded,  rather  globose.  {Don's  Mill.,  ii  p.  30.)  A 
native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  plentiful  in  England. 

Fariehf. 

X  R.C.2  hydriensis  Jac,  with   larger  leaves,  tapering  to   the  base,   is 

found  wild  about  Hydria. 

o  o  3 


533  ARBOSETUH   AHD   FRUTICBTUM. 

Detcripttaii,  Hiitory,^c.  A  deciduous  rtirub  or 
low  tree,erawing  Co  the  heifht  of  18ft  or  15ft.  in 
a  state  of  cultivatioD,  with  mbny  irregular  braochet, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  have  a  Bmootb  greyiih 
brown  tmrk ;  but  the  older  bnuK^ies  have  rougher  j 
bark,Bruied  with  a  few  short  thomfi.     The  leafea   , 


ceeded  by  berries,  which  are  lobular,  bUiiafa  black, 
nauseous,  violently  purgative,  with  4  cells,  and  as 
iDany_  aeede.  By  ttiia  last  character  they  are  db- 
tinguished  by  druggistsfrmn  theberriesof  A.Frin-  , 

Si^  which  are  sup^wsed  to  be  less  cathartic.  In  , 
rititin,  thin  species  is  found  ia  native  woods  and  . 
thickets,  genermlly  on  calcareous  and  loamy  toils,  but  sddom  above  lOft.or 
ISft.  in  height.  According  to  Pallas,  this  species  is  cominon  in  the  chan- 
paisn  and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  with  a  tnink  thicker  than  a  nati's  arfD, 
ana  the  wood  very  hard,  and  of  a  reddisb  colour.  The  flowers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  herm^nrddite,  and,  io  a  wild  state,  clustered;  but  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation they  are  fewer,  and  nearly  solitary.  The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries 
has  the  colour  of  saffron,  and  it  is  used  for  staining  mapa  or  paper:  they  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  French  buries.  The  Juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed 
with  alum,  is  the  sap  ^een  of  painter* ;  but,  if  the  berries  be  gathered  late 
in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  inner  bark,  like  that  of  the  elder,  is  said  to  be  a  stroog  cathartic,  and  to 
excite  vomiting ;  dieberri^arealaoatroogty  purgative;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
flesh  of  birds  which  feed  upon  them  possesses  the  same  ijualitv.  Plants  of 
tiiis  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  have  attained 
the  height  of  9  ft.  in  10  years :  they  do  not  make  much  show  in  spnn^,  when 
in  flower ;  but  in  autumn  aud  winter,  when  profusely  covered  with  their  black 
berries,  they  are  very  oniaatenlal.  The  frmt  remains  on  miter  the  leaves  have 
&I]en.  PlanU,  in  tne  London  nurseries,  are  li.  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 
are  37*  cents  each. 

If  plants  were  required  for  forming  hedges  ( for  which  the  species  is  yery 
eligible,  in  consequence  of  its  robust  and  rieid  habit  of  growth),  they  (.ould,  no 
doubt,  be  provided  and  supplied  at  a  priceless  than  that  of  plants  of  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  because  plants  of  R.  cathirticus  come  up  in  the  (irst  year 
from  the  sowing. 

■  b.  R.  virga'tus  Riab.     The  tw^gy  Buckthorn. 

Uentiflcatiim.    Boib.  FL  lni.,i.o  35\.,  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  M.  j  Dui'iHia,!  p.  30. 

SfUBirmn.    K.  EiCfainiau  HamlU  MSS. 

Slirc.  Ckar-.tc.  Enct  Bnnehleti  IsmlDinng  in  iVplnE.  Ldrei  nmrlr  nrawlte,  oblong,  rflllrleaH, 

(Ifm'M  Hill,  il.  p.  33.]     A  declduout  •hnib,  powlng  to  the  heighl  dT  IE  ft.  In  Oie  Neelghenj 
HounUlni  in  the  KinulaTa ;  LntroduoBd  in  1890,    The  flonn  Bie  Teir  null.  r<Dow.  ind  iFpeu 

•  6.  R.TIHC1 
Uenttfiaaifii.  WaMM.  et  Kit.  P 
Snonyme.     Jt  »nUoip(nBIU  Wlttd.  Hiri. 

BngTiiwItig,.     HijiHAbliil.,  t.97.,«DdoutJ(«-lB9. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sec.     Erect.     Leaves   ovate,   crenate-ser- 
rated.   Petioles  villous.    Flowers  crowded,  ditecious. 
Berries  obcordate,  3-  to  4>seeded.  {Don'i  MUl,,  ii. 
p.  31.)   A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary,  in 
hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.     Intro- 
duced in  1820.     The  fiowers,  which  are  produced   - 
m  May  and  June,  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  thS^^ 
berries  and  inner  bark  are  used  for  dyeing.    A  phint  'fr\    i 
of  thb  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Uor-     '  Vi 
ticultural  Society,  was,  in  ISS^,  3h.  high,  after  being  1  years  planted. 


CHAP.  XXXV.  RUAUNA  CB£.      AHAHNUS.  £SS 

•  7.  S.  ihfbcto'rius  L,     Tbe  (tMniiig  Buckthorn,  or  Aoigaon  Berry, 


«^   njranw 


BWfcdon 


^>M.  Char^  l[c.     Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated, 
smooLhuh.     Flowera  ditedous,   beanng  petals  in  200 

both  texcB.  (Uon'i  Mill,,  ii.  p.  31.)  Adedduoua, 
sub^procumbent  shrub;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  rocky  places;  common  about  Avignon, 
and  tbe  Vauctute;  whence  the  name  Avignon 
berry.     Introduced  in  1683.     The  root  Gxes  itself 

ao  firmly  in  the  fissure*  of  the  rocks,  that  the  ^W* 

plant  can  «arcely  be  pulled  up.     The  stem  divides  Q 

launediately  into  branches,  that  are  very  much  sub-        '  ' 

divided,  and  form  a  very  close  head,  the  shoots  having  numerous  spines, 
both  terminating  and  lateral.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  ibe  beniea 
^-celled,  and  bUck  when  ripe.  In  England,  the  berries  are  very  seldom 
producol.  According  to  the  first  edition  of  Du  Hamel,  the  berries  of  this 
species  were  gathered  green,  and  used  for  producing  a  yellow  colour  by 
dyers  and  painters.  HLlersays  thattbisis  a  mistake,  andtbat  the  Avignon 
berries  alluded  tc  by  Du  Hamel  are  those  of  tbe  narrow-leaved  alatemus, 
one  of  the  most  common  shrubs  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  Nouveau 
Da  Hamel,  this  assertion  of  Miller's  is  noticed,  together  with  one  of  Bai- 
ler's, who  says  that  the  Avignon  berries  are  gather»i  from  the  R.  sax6tilis. 
The  writer  remarks  that  the  berries  are  now  very  little  used,  and  that, 
as  all  the  three  species  abound  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  berries 
of  all  of  them  dye  yellow,  the  Avignon  berriea  were  probably  gathered 
from  all,  or  any,  of  them  indiscrimioatdy.  The  berriea  are  used  for dyrang 
leather  ydlow;  and  the  Turkey  leather,  or  yellow  morocco,  is  generally 
suf^msed  to  be  coloured  by  them.  There  are  plants  of  this  ^>ecies  in  the 
siboroCums  of  Messrs,  l^oddiges  and  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
The  latter  had,  in  1S34,  attained  the  height  of  6  ft.,  fonning  a  very.bMid- 
some  bush. 

-*B.  R  saxa'tius  L,    The  Stone  Buckthorn. 
Fial,tP  M:  Doni  HUL,l.p. 

I  W^n  We^lom,  C 

aujif  »'■ 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Procumbent,  or  erectish. 
Leaves  ovate4Bnceolete,serrulated,saiooth- 
bh.  Flowers  dioecious,  female  ones  des- 
titute of  petals.  {Dim'i  Mill.,  i' 
A  procumbent  deciduous  shnib, 
the  south  of  Europe,  among  rocki 
tria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Grei 
troduced  in  1758,  ITie  flowers 
greenishyeltow,  and  appear  in  Jime  and 
July.  The  benies  are  black,  containing 
three  whitish  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a  dry 
whitish  membrane,  separating  into  two  parts  with  elastic  force.  Tbe 
berries  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  of  R.  in- 
fecttlrius,  and  k.  tinct^us,  for  whiiA  they  are  onen  sold.  Neither  this 
nor  the  preceding  species  can  be  coiiddered  as  ornamental  in  itself; 
but  both  are  well  adapted  for  planting  among  rocks,  either  natural  or 
artificial.  In  garden  scenery,  where  natural  rocks  occur,  and  where  it 
is  deairahle  that  they  should  be  retained,  the  only  le^timate  mode  of  ren- 
dering them  gardenesque  is,  by  clothing  them,  or  varying  them  with  showy 
flowering  plants,  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 
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ARBORETUM   AND    FRUTICSTUM. 


PART  III. 


n  9.  R,  OLBdi^OES  Lin,    Tbe  Olivfylike  Buckthorn. 

demifficaUom.    Lin.  Sp.,  S79l  ;  Detf.  Atl.,  1.  p.  197,  s  Dee.  Prod.,  8. 

p.t4  ;  DoD*iMill.lp.Sl. 
AmoMinNC.    R,  oleifMlus  Hort. 
Sugrawktg.    Omjlg.  S08L 

Spec  Char.,  Ac.  Difftaic,  or  rather  erect ;  leavet  oblong,  obtute 
entire,  corlaoeoua,  imootfa,  with  netted  veins  beneath.  {Don't 
Mill.,  iL  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  tbe  hdght  of 
S  ft.  In  the  ibiures  of  rocks,  in  SicAv,  Mauritania,  Spain,  and 
Greece.  Introduced  in  1752;  In  Loddiges's  Catalogme,  it  is  in 
the  list  of  green-house  plants ;  bat  it  is  generally  understood  to 
be  quite  hiody.  Though  the  species  of  the  ithamnus  are  nu- 
merous,  yet,  as  few  of  them  attain  a  lane  siae,  they  will  not 
occupy  so  much  space  in  an  aiboretum  as  might,  at  flnt  sight,  be 
Imagined  Where  the  s<^l  to  dry,  and  the  surface  somewhat 
undulated,  the  plants  may  be  scattered  over  it  at  the  same  dis. 
tances  from  each  other  as  their  heights ;  or,  if  there  is  space 
to  spare,  at  double  thto  distance,  which  will  allow  each  species 
to  display  its  natural  form,  and  to  bring  its  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit  to  maturity.  Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  dry,  an  aril, 
ficial  ridge  of  dry  soil,  mixed  with  rocks  or  stones,  may  be 
formed ;  and  along  this  the  different  species  of  j;h&mnus  majr 
be  scattered. 

•  10.  R.  BvxiF0\,i\38  Poir.    The  Box-leaved  Buckthorn. 

UenMeatkm.    Poir.  Diet.,  4.  pi  463 ;  Deo.  Prod.,2.  p.  S4. ;  Don's  Mill,  2. 

aywowjywe,    ?  R.  taxif hiius  Broi,  Ft  Mau,,  1.  p.  301. 
EmgriHiig.    Our  J^.  fiOS. 


Sfee.  Char.,  4c.   IMAise.  Leaves  ovate^  (mite  entire,  mucrooate,  smooth, 

coriaceous,  green  on  bdth  surfeoes.  (Don's  MUt,,  iL  p.  3L]     A  shrub, 

growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native  of  NumiiUa,  and  Introduced  In 

I8S0.    According  to  Dcsfontainee,  it  to  only  a  variety  of  iL  elefiides  : 

but,  whether  a  species  or  variety,  it  Is,  at  all  events,  a  Tcry  distinct  and 

a  very  neat  form  :  indeed.  It  may  be  observed  of  the  necles  of  deci- 
duous Ah&mnus  generally,  that  they  are  all  charactertoed  by  a  par. 

ticular  kind  of  distinctness  and  permanence  of  appearance;   from 

which,  howerer  much  many  of  the  sorts  may  resemble  each  other,  yet 

they  can  never  be  mistaken  fbr  qiedes  belonging  to  other  genera.    They 

almost  all  grow  slowly,  and  have  wood  of  a  hard  and  durable  nature ; 

and  the  appearance  or  all  of  them,  whether  as  bushes  or  low  trees, 
•    has  the  expression  of  durability.    The  blossoms  are  small,  and  so  are 

the  fruit ;  but  both,  or  at  all  events  the  fhilt,  remain  a  long  time  on 

the.  plant,  as  welt  as  the  leaves,  most  of  which  are  pointed   and 

coriaceous,  and  strongly  veined  or  ribbed ;  all  which  adds  to  that 

expression  of  firmness,  ricidity,  and  permanence  in  the  plant,  which 

we  have  already  mentioned. 

m  11.  R.  pubb'scbns  Poir,    The  pubescent  Buckthorn. 

Ideut^ficatkm.    Poir.  Diet,  4.  p.  4<il ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  M. :  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  31. 
S^mm^.    it.  ole<ndet  Lmm.  PI.  JV.,  2.  p.  545w,  ed.&,  Na  WIS. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Diffuse.  Leaves  quite  entire,  coriaceous,  pubescent.  {DonU 
MULy  ii.  p.  31.)  A  dedduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France  and  of  the  Levant,  and  introduced  in  1817.  Pro- 
bably only  a  variety  of  R,  oleoides. 

m  12.  R,  LTOiof  DES  Lin,    The  Lycium-Iike  Buckthorn. 

Memt^ficatkm.    Lin.  Spec,  S79jj  Dec  Prod.,  i.  pu  25. ;  Don't  MUL,2.  p.  31. 
Bngrathig.    Cav.  Icon.,2. 1. 182. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc.  Erect.  Leaves  linear,  quite  entire,  obtuse,  smooth.  Flow- 
ers hermaphrodite.  (Don'f  ilft//.,ii.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native 
of  Spain,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  on  the  limestone  hills  of 
Valencia.    Introduced  in  1752. 


Variety. 


R.  1.  2  arragonentit  Asso  Sjn.  Arr.,  p.  27.,  has  the  leaves  yellowish 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  is  found  in  Arragon. 


tn 


m  13.  R,  Erythro'^xylon  Pall.    The  red-wooded  Buckthorn. 

JOentifieatlon.     Pali  FL  Ross.,  8.  t.  62. ;  Itin.,  French  edit,  t.  9a  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.25. ;  Don** 

Mill,  2.  p.  31. 
SngnuiHgs.    Pall.  FU  Roes.,  2.  t.  62. ;  Itin.,  French  edit,  t  90. ;  and  our^l^g.  201 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Erect.     Leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated, 
smooth.    Flowers  hermaphrodite.    Berries  oblong.  (Z)on'#Jlii2^,  ii.  p.  31.) 
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A  dedduoDS  ibnib,  growiDf  to  th«  .^. 

be^ht  of  6  ft.,  in  rwij  and  gr»Tellf  *"" . 

situationB,  near  the  men  o(  Mon- 
golia and  Siberia.    Introdnced  in 
1823.    It  delighta  in  a  wttnii  situ-  , 
Btion;    and   in   cold    and    humid 
places,  Pallai  obsetres,  it  b  never   ' 
met  with.     The  wood,  on  account 
of  its  bardnesi  and  red  colour,  ii   , 
used  by  the  Hongols  for  "fUng 
their  images  I  and  Uie  berries,  when 
,  niacerated  in  water,  aSbrd   them 

a  deep  yellow  colour.     The  plant, 
in  itt  wild  state,  is  a  pnckly  bush ;    ' 
but,  when  cultivated,  the  spines 
1  *      no  longer  t4>pear.     There  is  ■ 
small  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Societj;  and  another  m  the  arboretum  of  Meters.  L6ddigee> 

.  a  R.  £.  e  angiutUtiiiaim  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  89.,  R.  I^cioldes  PiUl.  Fl. 
Rott.,  t.  63.,  {fig-  £05.)  has  the  leaves  narrow,  smaller,  and  very 
finely  serrulated.     It  is  a  native  of  Caucasus  and  Achalgory. 

b.  BnauAUU  not  Umanated  by  Spinet. 
^  14.  A.  bupb'stris  yUL    The  Rock  Buckthorn. 

UtmJUUmlkm.    VIU.  EXipli.,  1.  n  SSL  i  Dml  If  III,  £.  p.  SI. 

9fK.  CIV'*  4c-  PnauBlwDt,  bnncbcd.  Leave*  OTat«i  qukle  etiUre,  nnooth.  Rowcn  lUflHkMH. 
illaitt  MsL,  IL  B.  SI.)  A  pneuibnil  didduoiH  •hrub,  ■  nitlT*  at  Dumblni,  oa  loctti  ud 
iBUDduecd  in  ITSC. 

A  15.  R.  valenti'nds  WUld.    The  Valencia  Buckthorn. 

IHmtrntaHiu.    WllkLSpK,l.ii10Be.i  D«->ini1,E.p.3t. 

Smhwiwil    a.  ptasUnair  fisa.,E.t  ISI.  i  S.  ptunltui  vu.  nltatlniii  Sn,  J>n>dL,£.F,Ui. 

Afiwtv.    C».  Ioii[L,£.I.UL 

tfc  Ov.  k  PiocymbaaL  Lmki  mindiab,  (UlpOeal,  BdniitelT  cmwtc,  nd  tmrlr  hhIIc. 
na*«n  4^eft,  bcnDHphTodlte-  (Da'i  HtU-t  IL  p-  Si.]  A  ptDCumbcbt  drcldooui  ibnib,  BniiUTe 
•f  SnitD,  OD  Uh  Bounulru  sT  M c«  whI  FllsmBii,  tn  Iba  >'"r'""  of  ViIhicIil  i  Inlmluccil  \b 
1116;  iowifliiK bi Jqu vi4 Julf- 

ji  16.  .fl.  Wulfb'n//  Spreng.    Wulfen's  Buckthorn. 

Ba.    SpntlK.  Brtt.,  I.  p.  TK  ;  DcD'J  Mill.,  E.  p.  3]. 

,  KpiUBlliu  rfwr.  InJ^  OiO,  1  p.  1*1.;  S.pkmUuinr,  Wfiirni<DKProd.,£.p.U. 

•Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Erectish.  I^eaves  orbicular,  with  cartilaginous  crenated 
marsins,  veiny,  silky  beneath  on  the  nerves.  Stigma  aimple.  Flowers  her- 
maporodite.  {Don't  Mill,,  ii.  p.31.)  A  subprocumbent  deciduous  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  a  native  of  Austria ;  introduced  in  1752, 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  17.  R.  pusi'llus  Ten.    The  small  Buckthorn. 

rinlflliiiriia     Tn.PniiL.lS.1  Dan'iHUL,«.B,SI. 
ttnuiimt.    S.  pte^na  tu.  ncipotiaoiu  Dtc  Pnd.,  S.p.SS. 

Spec,  dor.,  4«.  Procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  crenulated,  and  ran- 
cronate  at  the  apex.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Stigma  3-parted.  {Don't 
itm,,n.  p.  31.)  A  deciduous  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Naples, and 
introduced  in  1883 ;  fiowmng  in  June  and  July. 

■  19.  £.  DAnu'Ricus  PaA     The  Dahunan  Buckthorn. 

^pec.  cSar., . 

Flowera  diisciouB,  female  ones  widi  bifiil  stigiiuu.  {Don'i  MUl.,  ii.  p.  31.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  5  It. ;  found  near  the  river 
AfgiiinuainI>>huria,HitDOtin  anyodier  partofSiberia.  The  flowers  are  of 
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a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  berries  bl«ek,  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  that  of  R»  cathiirticus,  of  which  it  may 
possibly  be  only  a  variety.  In  1833,  there  was  a  small  plant  of  it  in  Loddiges's 
arboretum.     The  wood  is  red,  and  is  called  saadal  wood  by  the  Russians. 

ii  19.  R.  ^LNiFO^Lius  L'HSrit,    The  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Tdenti/leaiiom.    L*H^L  Sert,  1 5. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  25. ;  Don's  MSIL,  Q.  p.  32. 
Engravings,    Hayne  Abbild.,  t.  61. ;  and  our/^.  806. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.   Erect.  Leaves  obovate  or  ovate,  206 

serrulated^  obliquely  lineated^  with  lateral 
nerves,  acuminated  or  obtuse,  smoothish  be- 
neath, except  the  nerves.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite or  dioecious.  Pedicels  1-flowered,  ^gre- 
gate.  Calyxes  acute.  Fruit  turbinate.  {lJon*s 
MULy  ii.  p.  32.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  introduced  in  1778;  but  not  the  R, 
alni^lius  of  Purs^.  There  are  plants  of  this 
name  in  the  nurseries,  which,  in  London,  cost 
1«.  6</. ;  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

*  30.  R.  FRANGULoiDBs  Jiic&jr.    The  Frangulaolike  Buckthorn. 

Identification.    Michz.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  153. ;  Don't  Mill,  S.  p.  3S. 

Synonymet.    R.  alntfOliua  var.  frangulOldea  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  25. 

£ngra»tng$.    K.  Du  Ham.,  &  1 15,  and  ourji^.  207. 

^tec.  Char.,  Sfc  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nerves  beneath. 
Peduncles  twice  bifld.  •  Berries  depressed,  globose.  {Don't  MUl.,  iL  p.  38.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  a  naUve  of  North 
America,  fttim  Canada  to  Virsinia,  on  diry  hills,  near  rivers ;  producing 
Its  green  flowers  in  June  and  July,  which  are  succeeded  by  small,  round, 
black  berries.  Introduced  in  1810.  This  sort,  and  some  of  the  others, 
may; possibly  be  only  seminal  varieties,  or  natural  hybrids;  for,  in  a 
genus  in  which  there  are  so  many  species,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  acci- 
slental  cross  fecundation  will  occadonally  Uke  place.  From  whatever 
source  however,  a  distinct  form  is  produced,  it  can  always  be  continued 
in  gardens  by  propagation  by  extension;  and,  so  long  as  mankind  have 
wealth,  mtelligence,  and  feisure  to  admire  the  varied  productions  of 
nature,  the  greater  the  number  of  these  varied  vnAactiQaB,  the  more 
ai^ple  will  be  their  source  of  enjoyment 

•  21.  A.  ALPi^Nus  Lin.    The  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

IdaUifieaiiM.    Lin.  Spec,  813. ;  Don*s  MUL, S.  pl  32. 

^'iTvS'lL  ^^'  a  t  la  i  Bot.  Cabi,  1 1077.  j  oat  Jig-  «».;  and  oar  plate  of  Uie  tiee 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Erect,  twisted.  Leaves  oval- 
lanceolate,  crenate-serrated,  smooth, lineated  wi(h 
many  parallel  nerves.  Flowers  dioecious,  female 
ones  with  4-cleft  stigiroas.  (Don's  MU.,ii.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  hddit  of  4  ft., 
in  the  Alps,  of  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  and  Car- 
niola,  introduced  in  1752.  The  flowers  are 
greenish,  and  produced  in  May  and  June,  and 
the  berries  black.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
and  remarkable  for  its  twisted  leaves.  There  is 
a  strong  plant  of  it  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Hortic^l- 
tural  Society,  which,  in  10  years,  has  attained 
the  height  of  8  ft.,  and  the  character  of  a  small 
tree. 

Jk  22.  R.  PUMiLus  Lin.    The  dwarf  Buckthorn. 

Idenlifieation.^  Lin.  ManL,  49. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  32. 

._  Cam.,1.  t  5. 


Sunonyme.    R.  nip^tris  Saop.  Q 
Engraving.    Scop.  Cam.,  1. 1  5. 


^hcnSjhr'iuc  ^S^'?  A^^^  I^ves  ovate,  serrated,  smooth.     Flowcra 


«HAP.  XXXV.  BB*MWAK:B«.       BBA'MWUff. 

5  ii.    Fr&ngHia  Toum. 


H 


.iJ 


MnCjIuAn.    TMn.  Init,  L  383. ;  Dec  Prod.,  It  p.  30.  i  BrODlo.  Htra.  Rbun.,  t  S 
Sfrf.  Char,      Flowers   hermaphrodite,   rarely   dicecioua,  5^le(i, 

l-iileft.  Seedi  smooth,  compreBsed,  with  the  hilum  white  and  exserted, 
and  with  ttue  raphe  lateral,  on  the  surface  of  the  inner  testa.  Embryo  flat. 
LetiTes  iaembrBiieouB,cHducou!i,  quite  entire,  lined  with  approxiuate  parallel 
neryea-  {Don't  Mill.,  ii,  p.  32.) 

■  23.  £.  CARoLiM&'nus  Walt.    The  Carolina  Buckthorn. 
UtuHfaliaa.  WaJt.  C«,  p.  101 1  Punb,L16G.i  HUi.  FL  Adw.,  1.  p.  liS.  i  DKRod.,!  p.S&  ; 

Dool  Kill,  a  p.  31 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  almost  entire,  smooth.  Umbels 
stalked.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Berries  globose.  (Don't  Mill.,  it.  p.  32.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.i  in  woods  and  swamps, 
in  Virfhua  and  C^lina.  Introduced  in  1S19.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  the  bories  are  black,  and  4-seeded. 


i  8*.  .R.  Fra'kguia  L.     The  breaking  Buckthorn,  or  Beny-bearing  Alder. 


L,  L  esa )  (Ed.  n.  dul,  t  sm.  -,  aaijlg.  9».  i  md  ti 

&«:,  Char.,  ife. 
with  10  or  13  ll  ,        , 

smooth.     Flowers    hermaphrodite.   (Dmi'i   Mill.,  ii. 
p,  3S.)    A  deciduous  shrub,  or  tow  tree,  with  steniB 
Erom3  to  6  ft.  high,  in  a  wild  state;  but,in  cultivation, 
attaining  more  than  double  that  height.    The  branches 
are  numerous,  alternate,  leafy,  round,  smooth,  and 
blackish .   The  flowers  are  whitish,  with  purple  anthers, 
and  the  berries  are  dark  purple,  each  with  two  lar^e 
seeds,     A  native  of  Europe,  and  part  of  Siberia,  in  , 
Asia,  in  woods  and  thickets.   It  is  not  uncommon  in  ■ 
England,  but  rare  in  Scotland.     It  ia  common  in  all 
the  north  of  Russia,  in  Siberia,  and  Caucasus,  and  in 
Taorida,  TheberriesareusedbytheRusaiaiisfbrdyeing 
yellow,  and  the  bark  for  dj^eing  a  tawny  colour.   From  a  quarter  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  inner  bark,  boiled  in  small  beer,  is  a  sharp  purge.    In  dropues, 
or  constipation  of  the  bowels  in  cattle,  it  is  a  very  certain  purgatiTe.     The 
berries  are  also  purgative,  like  those  of  the  common  buckthorn.     These, 
gatheM  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow ;  when  ripe,  blue 
grey,  blue,  and  green.     The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and,  with  a  preparation  of 
iron,  black.     The  flowers  ere  particularly  grateful  to  bees.     Goats  devour 
the  leaves  Vorsdously,  and  sheep  will  eat  them.    The  charcoal  prepared 
from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the  makers  of  gunpowder  to  any  other.   The 
benies  of  this  species,  and  also  of  the  cornet,  are  add  to  have  been  for- 
merly brought  to  market  for  those  of  the  cooimon  buckthorn.     They  are 
easily  distinguished ;  the  true  buckthorn  having  4  seeds,  and  this  only  t ; 
and  the  cornel  onenutendosing  two  kernels.  (Sfarlyn't  Miller.)  The  plant 
of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in 
1935,  Bfl.  high,  after  being   10  years  planted;  and  that  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
dlges  was  stilt  higher  in  1833,  but  it  has  been  since  cut  down. 

Varurty. 

S  R.  F.2.  angittlijolia  Hort.,  has  narrower  leaves.  The  plant  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  is  very  distinct,  and,  ia 
1839,  was  6ft.  high,  after  being  10  jears  planted. 
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I  35.  R.  LATiFo\ius  L'Htrit,    The  broad-leaded  Buckthorn. 

UaHflcaOt^    I.'H«iltSn1.,5.[.8.,  D«.I>n)d.,t.ii.M.i  DOD 
£iw»*w*.  L-UML  ten.,  i.  L  g.  i  Dnd.  BriL,  L  IL  i  WUU.  A 

out  jV' »0- ;  uHl  tht  ptiu  or  tbii  tm  In  VoL  II. 
^prc.  CAar.,  4^      Leaves  elliptical,   acumiaote,  quite 

entire,  liueated  witb  18  or  \i  lateral  nerves;  younger 

leaves  and  calyxes  villous.    Flowers  hennaphrodite- 

{I>oit'$  JHUl.,  ii.  p.  38.)     A  deciduous  shrub,  with 

the  habit  of  a  low  tree ;  a  natiTe  of  the  Azores,  on 

the  mountaiiis  of  St.  Michael.     Introduced  in  1778. 

It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  berries  which  succeed 

them  are  either  red  or  black,  both  colours  appeariug 

on  the  same  plant.     The  leaves  are  larger  than  those 

of  any  other  spedes;  and  the  whole  plant  is  reinark-> 

able  for  its  robust  appearance,  and  the  conspicuouB^ 

opposite  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  middle  of 

the  leaves.     It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  I 

There  is  a  tree  of  it  at  Syon  15  It.  high.     In  London,  I 

plants  are  from  It.  to  I(.  6d.  each.     At  Bollwyller,  J 

I  &anc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

App.  i.   Hardy  Species  of  Ridmnus  not  yet  inti-oduced. 

n.  HWAIMiw  Dsr.  Atl,  1.  p.  IW,  4  Dili.c  of  the  north 
ai  Afnn,  In  IIh  Ibuia  of  tDcki,  vhcn  II  groni  (D  the  hdglit 

of  3rt-.  »iiil  pnnlucn  berria  uhj  Rit  iI;f1ii(  ytllow,  like  thoM 

R.  pmfcfrMiw  Xoiii.  Stlip.  Sud,  4(11,  Itoc  E.,  ■  luUve  or  Su. 
dlDli,  MudnrgtMblj'aiilTaiTnonTnieDf  A.  aniMiUlliiiii. 
V         R.  fruwt/hUiu  amtth   Prod.  Fl.  One.,  I  p.  ISJ.,  ■  uUn  or 


SutL,  &  p  «8G  ,  A  pu. 
ti«Keiu  *»«.  ft  (?r«., 
t  «3e,,  (IHllT*  at  KouDI  . 

FrtogulL  '  '    ; 

Prod.,t.  p.  25.  C*.  eil.ll 
N  tbcA.  rikflfblluiarPiinfi 
1  but  nol  or  L'HihUer.  ■ 

f  hrljhi  S\tt.ftJu,^5i 

'     North    Amertu,    on    ID.' 

--'" -,. 

riren,  -mhttt  it  gum  to  Ui«  bd(hl 
CwUni  jind  FlorLda. 

n.,  Tol  111 
It  BUT  foitMy  b*  ■  Flline 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy,  or  Green-house.,  Species. 

K.  W«VMIu  Dec  Hurt,  Monip.,  B.  corljiceiu  Kaa'i  Hori  Pku.,  p  11*.  L  ££  !•  ■  ihnit 
{^|TmrfBtoii the hlgbert peU, wfin It utalu Die h<4gbt of  sK ;  fninduced In  Itss.  u 
«...  ■...,_,.   .__..._ ^^  growing  11 

o,  or..  >n  -^l^'nVyS^IX^- *""'"'^'*''-  '"'■■  "  '  '""'^  •™*''«  »"  *»"  '»'«^' 
dJeid^in^""'  ™''*"  "  '  "*""'*  ■•"^  ■  """  "*  >'™t".  n-emWlng  Jl.  oleindei,  Intro. 
^inmirllibuCnr.  Icon.,  fi.  p^  1 1,  «*,  U»  ihrub,  gfowlB*  Bft.  high  In  UnlBiL 
H.  Imafnimi  Hoc  In  Dec.  "ptod.,  i.  p.  SH..  Ii  ■  oI^tb  of  Halco,  Br  whUzfallwe  It  known 
Boilda  the  ibovt,  then  «e  «nu  dixdjlful  peen-hoiue  ipecUe,  all  of  whldi  it  would  bt  dnlnble 
U  ttatni*,  in  order  to  pro>*  th^  defre*  of  hinUme,  ud  uriu  In  reducing  thii  gnui  to  order. 


R.»fji£Un  L'HMt  Sort,  e.  t9.,  ZfiTohui  l^c'iil 
la  Aj[i«,attke^pear  OoodKops;  Inlufucnl  in  17  „ 
R.  cett«ffM*i«  Ttunbji  .  nMl.e  of  the  Cepe  of  Oood  Hoar,  not  nt  Introduced. 

tJ!!i™'^Iift  ■  i^^tu^n'aifi^ '    *hllii'-  »""'"i»  "  *•  '■•*«'"  "f  8  ' 


CHAP.  xxxr.        jimahna'cejc.     ceanoVhuo. 


□□ 


{^ANO'THtTS  L.    Tbb  Cbanothus,  or  Rsd  Soot.    Lm.  Sytf. 
Fent^Ddria  Monog^niii. 

PL  Uim.  Rhus.,  f.e&.  i  Wait.  F1.  Bor.  Ama.,  I. p.  1S4.{  Dec  Prod.,  EL  p^  31.) 


V  kemtotkiny  m  name  vmplOT^  bj  ThEo^rutus  lo  dnletiate  A  iplDy  pUnt,  derlTcd 
inm  m.  ut  ci^Te :  Ihenuideni  ^entu  bat»  bowever^  nothtngtodD  witn  Fh«  plrnDtoTTbHWinituL 
Tbt  &igBib  DADU  red  root  Li  given  to  the  plant  in  Ameilct,  rbom  the  Fva  colour  of  tbe  roou, 

ilMCT^Jiim,  4'c-    DeciduouB  shrubs,  with  large  red  roots,  herbage  generally 

Eubeacent,  with  numeroua  erect  branchea,  seldom  exceeding  31^.  tir  4  ft.  in 
e^t,  but,  ill  one  or  two  cases,  attaining  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  8  fl.,  with 
altOTiate,  serrated,  3-nerved  leaves,  and  white,  blue,  or  yellow  flowers,  in  ter- 
■tiinal  puiicles,  or  in  axillary  racemes.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  North 
America,  very  ornamental  in  British  gardens,  and  easily  prop^ated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  handglass.  Moat  of 
the  apecies  produce  seeds  freely  in  British  gardens,  and  they  all  grow  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

«  1.  C.  Airr'itBiis  Deif.     The  axate-fiowertd  Ceanothua,  or  Red  Root. 
MaiMeatiam.    Dot  CmL,  ISIS,  dl  !».  j  Dae  Pr«L,  t;  p.  SI.  i  Doi'i  HIH.,  SL  p,  37. 
atmaum.    Ct^ileia lot-  OoLM^ict.lSlS.,  p.ll.,LaM.&>f.Oi».,t.llO.|  C bkolOT  ffVW. 

l^SchmU.  SaiL,  T.  p.  6S.  -  _        _ 

EmfTMimft.    Bot.llts.,tX91.i  Lodd.  Bot.Cii)L,L110.)udaui;^.!13. 

^c.  6'jiar.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-«blong,  obtuse,  acutely 
serrated,  smooth  above,  hoarv  and  downy  beneath. 
Thyne  elongated,  axillary,  wiin  a  downy  rachis.  Pe- 
dicds  smooth.  (Don't  Am.,  a.  p.  37.)  A  very  hand- 
•ome  shrub,  with  brilliant  celestial  blue  flowers  In 
large  panicles;  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  its  baric 
H  considered  as  a  febnfu^.  Introduced  in  1818. 
It  is  the  most  •robust-growmg  spedes  of  the  genus, 
fftnining^  in  3  Or  4'  years  from  seed,  the  height  of 
5&.  or  Sit.  or  more,  agwust  a  wall.  It  was  at  first 
treated  aa  a  green-house  plant,  but  lately  it  has  been 
found  to  be  nearly  aa  hardy  aa  the  North  American 


Kiecies.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Botanic  Garden  a 
Kew  which  bas  stood  out  10  years;  one  in  the  Lew- 
ilham  Nursery  which  has  stood  out  4  years  as  a  stand- 


n  the  Fulham  Nureerjf,  10  ft.  i 
which  stands  out  without  any  protection  whatever. 
■  S.  C.  avbrica'nus  L.     The  American  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root ;   or  New 

Jenet/  Tea. 
/4auMM*M.   lin.  ftMctSLi  DicPnd.,^.  p.gi.;  Hook.F1.BoT, 

Aner.,  I.  p.  194.  i  Dn-i  HHt,  i.  ^  97. 
Etgwattigt.    Duh-Aiti,!.  LSLi  na.lcLn.i  Bot.llag.,t.MEr;.| 

Spee.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated, 
pubescent  beneath.  Thyrse  elon^ted,  axillary,  with 
a  pubescent  rachis.  (Don'i  Mill.,  li.  p.  37. )  A  shrub, 

from  8  ft.  to  4  fl.  high  j  a  native  of  North  America,  '  _.  j 

ID  dry  woods  Trom  Canada  to  Florida.     lotrodueed  . 
in  1713.    The  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  are  ^a- 1 
beacent;  the  flowers  are  small  and  white;  but,bemg  ' 
produced  in  great  numbers  together,  are  very  orna- 
mental.    They  appear  in  June  and  Jidy,  and  are  ^ 
succeeded  by  bluntly  triangular  fruits,  and,  about  ^% 
London,  in  fine  seasons,  it   r^n  seeds.    Itis  abun-  ' 
dant  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
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commonly  known  by  the  name  of  New  Jersey  tea ;  the  leaves  having  been 
formerly  dried  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant ; 
and  for  which,  according  to  Pursh,  it  formed  a  gen^^l  substitute  during  the 
war  of  independence.  In  Canada,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  wool  of  a  nankin,  or 
cinnamon,  colour.  This  shrub  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 
is. not  uncominon  in  British  gardens.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
U.  6(L  each,  and  seeds  1/,  per  ounce.  At  BoUwyller,  plants  are  1  franc  each. 
At  New  York,  plants  are  15  cents  each,  and  seeds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

A  3.  C.  (a.)  tardiflo'rus  Horn.   The  late-flowering  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root, 

tdent^UMihm.    Horn.  Hort  Hafta.,  830. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  31.  j  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  37. 

Sftec.  Char.^  ^c  Leavn  cordatOi^ivate,  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Thyrse  elongated,  axillanr. 
(Doit'f  Miil.^  ii.  p.  37.)  A  native  of  North  America,  introduced  in  1880,  and,  in  all  probability,  only 
a  variety  of  the  foregoing  ipeclet. 

tt  4.  C.  ovA^TUs  Deif,    The  o\2Xit4eaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  RooL 

IdeniffiaUiom,    Deif.  Arb.,  8.  p;  381. ;  I>ea  Prod.,  8.  p.  31. ;  Don*i  MiU.,  8.  p.  37. 

Spec,  Char^y  S^c.  Leaves  ovate  or  oval,  serrated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,  as 
weH  as  the  peduncles,  Thyrse  short,  axillary?  (DofCs  MilL,  ii.  p.  37.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  from  the  height  of  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  It  is  generally  confounded  in  gardens  with  C.  americanus,  from  which, 
however,  it  appears  quite  distinct.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  in  Knight's 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  in  1830. 

a  5.  C  iNTERM RADIUS  Putsh*    The  intermediate  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

IdeiUifieation.  Punh  Fl  Sept.  Amer.,  1.  p.  167. :  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  pL  l%k ;  Dea  Prod.,  8. 
p.  92.  t  Doa*a  MUl.,  fi.  p.  3f. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^  Leaves  ovaUoblong,  aculeu  mucronately  aennilated,  triple^nerved,  pubeeoent 
beneath.  Panldei  axillary,  on  long  peduncles,  with  loose  corymbose  pedicria.  {D<m*»  MUL,  il. 
p.  37.}  A  deciduous  shrub;  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  or  Tennessee :  introduoed 
In  1818,  and  producing  iu  white  flowers  in  June  and  .1  uly.  Height  flrom  8  ft  to  4  ft.  This  S|)ecies 
is  readily  distinguished  ftoni  C.  americlinua  by  it>  rery  small  leaves,  which  are  not  one  Iburth  the 
ais«  of  those  of  that  species. 

m  6.  C.  sangui'neus  Punh.   The  bloody-^oncA^rf  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

IdentMctOfim.  Pursh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  1.  p.  167.;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  185. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8. 
p^  al.;  Don*s  HllL,  8.  pi  S7. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  4«.  Leaves  oMongHivate,  semrted,  pubescent  benentb.  Panicles  axillary,  thynos^  on 
very  short  peduncles.  Pedicels  aggregate  {D<m*M  MUl.,  tL  p.  37.)  A  shrub,  from  8  ft  to  3  ft.  in 
height,  ftnind  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  HiasourL  I(*ls  readily  distinguished 
by  its  branches,  which,  as  the  spedflc  nama  implica,  are  of  a  blood-red  or  purplisb  colour.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  and  June,  are  white,  and  are  produced  on  panicles  not  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

M  7.  C.  MiCROPHY^LLUS  JAkhx.    The  small-leaved  Ceanothus,  or  Red  Root. 

IdentifieaOon.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  154. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  98  ;  Don's  MiO.,  8.  p.  S7. 

S^mm^me.    C  AyperloOides  UBeHL  MSS. 

Mpec  Char.,  Ac.  Leaves  Oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  minute,  sub^tedded,  smooth.  Branches  atraigfat, 
somewbsft  decumbent  CX>rymbs  stalked,  loose,  terminal.  (Dom'«  MiU.,  ii.  p^  37.)  A  shrub  growing 
to  the  height  of  8  ft.,  found  in  sandy  woods  from  Carolina  to  Florida,  and  Introduced  in  1806L  The 
leaves  are  very  small,  net  being  more  than  ^  or  4  lines  in  length  ;  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a 
delicate  habit :  but  it  has  large  red  roots,  aa  in  all  the  other  species.  The  floweia  are  white,  and 
produced  in  ICay  and  June ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  almost  globular  flrult 

App.  i.    Other  Species  of  Ceanothus* 

C  vOuiimu  Hook.  'FL  Bor.  Amer. J.  p.  196.  t  45.,  (M.-flS.)  is  a  -  ^ 

very  beautiftil  species,  discovered  by  Douglas,  and  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Hooker  flrom  dried  specinMOs  in  the  poaKssion  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  arows  flrom  3  ft.  to  8  ft.  high.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  sometimes  subcoroate,  obtuse,  flrom  3  in.  to  4  in.  long, 
and  fyom  3  in.  to  S|  in.  broad ;  and  Che  flowers  axe  white,  in  tenninai 
panicles.  Tlie  plant  is  found  on  fubal{dne  hills,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Columbia,  and  at  the  Kettle  Falls.  This  seems  a  very  desirable 
spedes,  and,  when  introduced,  will  probably  be  found  the  next  In 
beauty  to  C.  aa&rcos,  which  It  appeava  to  surpass  in  robustness  of 
growth. 

C.  lavigiuus  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer..  L  pi  IS&,,  also  disCk^ered  by 
Douglas,  and  described  flrom  dried  specimens,  Is  probably  onlv  a  variety 
of  C  velutlnus.  It  is  found  on  mountains  near  the  coast  of  the  north- 
west of  America,  and  at  Nootka  Sound. 

C.  thyniflbrut  Esch.  Mem.  Acad.  Scienc.  Petersi,  X.  p^  881.,  Hook. 
Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  125l,  was  discovered  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica by  Mr.  Menriea.  The  flowers  are  surrounded  by  densely  ira. 
bricated,  ovate,  and  acute  bradaas,  which  drop  before  the  Uoasoma 
are  expanded.  The  calyx  is  blue,  and  the  petals  white.  The  whole 
plant  turns  black  in  drying. 


CHAP.  ZXXV.  AIIAM^A'CEX. 

it'pn^'ar'lCBilKhi 


htip  ■uipKtiiif  ihMt  ihPT  arr  oDijr  neat 

TUln  nlLutd  thecboi 
Id  Aomi'  ouring  the  fn 


App.  I.  Half-kardy  Genera  and  Species  of  the  order  BJiamndcete, 

Smk^iecirfa  (Anm  ipka/ra,  a  ■pherr,  HDil  caryoit.  ■  "i"!  tdWil  WilL  Fl  Ind.,  II  p. 571.,  ■>»■■ 
Mill.U.  IkfT,,  ii  iiiidTCDfNciHl,  [n  faiHU,pr<idui:kig  ■  (tullor  ■  palrbrow ..     -     .      . 


BUR  toHtR  thin  other  Xlial  trea. 

rtilLiCmT.  laxL,  E.^  16.  L  ma.,  Dnn'i  riill.E.'p.  17.,  IJI^ilH.)  )l  (  iplD  J  llinib,  ■  nvlwt  orchUi, 

IqprrMli  liumed  In  htBout  oCM.  Safrrrf,  mtm^itr  orihrRoyit  A(ii-  , 
eultun)  SneiMT  of  PwU,  ■  TiceuMe  pbittcHagUi)  Thctuiu  BroHn. 
MA-.  JUn-.,  p.^  S«-i  inrj^k  |l  «. ,  iIh  RAmnai  TItiLBni  of  Qb. 

bMtbt  or  i'ft.,  ■  uIItc  or  CMiii,  Khere  It  it  uid'be'^«nma'he  uk  or 

Id  lermlmu  iplkeL  grrenith.  Hill  ipecis  bu  not  r\ 
thnifh  tbenm  pUota  beannithenimeorffbiai.  tM 
IMTdoiDT  IhiLoidoD  HDrtickilCunlSacletri  K""1'<l  W 
-    ^k.... ..  . , '-ly  of  hSimnut  -   - 


«tih  PBBl  lukUTiMDCe,  irhlch  Movtmr  (o  be  oblr  a  TaiiAY  of  ffMnnut  -r  y 
Jltttnuu.  L 

a.  apfntHUte*  Bronfn.,  the  Z<in>hui  KnoilUrblla  of  WilL,  lot  S.  ta-    Ml 
mtm  Brsii(D.,tbeZlii^uihuDbuor  Will., are  Nepal  climbing  ihruba,  ^^ 

reaDliliv  the  (teen^ouM.  would  doubu'eo  lUnd  acilDtl  a  cnuinaUve      ;Xy     ^>?lir7 

-■ -■;'^'^ 


lie  aborigiaal  name  in  Fem]  obnrdilaBj 


IB  Ahtiniiut  UrtanSOa  ofDoDih. 
~~'B.Er^MraBrS^.lbeflhianiu£'phedn  dTDoi 


rln?  ihrub,  wltJi  white  ticpwen,  a  BaiiT*  of  Peru,  where  It  rdwi  tothehcLihtor 
.^i-  .i..ski iv-vj_7fn — t   — J'l.-fciltiHiP^iedKori'eDt.CImix, 


Int  we  hmUllle  doabt  of  Mieir  bdli  m  haniT  u  Ibe  ^anta  of  tbe  fOim  Comuo. 


ma.  M 

iet-Bst 
itWw., 

DftltW 

KOtaar 
n*lt  It 

atkmll 
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, ,  _„ -  5.  Btm,  tb>  CCuMhiK 

itfDK,  ■nMaileuihnilKi  thaluter  liHnduo«dliim4.    nen  uc  K»t  Nnd  i|Kta* 

arthliMiui,iKitntl"B«i'u«di>)<KfaliiUpntiiblili*  IbaBd  hmHn  dua  Ihov  Ihn  Hataa 

HVfaMMi  (In  imaltt  C.L  muai^uMnr  at  Orimtlmmttmarilamitmi^MtimaBmira. 
and  Donl  llUl,  I  p.  Sg.:  tta*  OuMfeut  (McAmu  of  Un.  Sib.  Tlwi.,  1. 1  tS.  £  &ru  ■  Cm*  Arub, 
-hUh  hB  been  an  tulHMtuI  of  on  fiHa-boaMi  ilBC*  1711.    1(  It  nadUTdbtlnfi^cd  tj  Ut 
ih  nd  bnncha,  ud  lannoUtv,  ivmtcd,  ihlirin*  leflTM.    tl  U  u  elegut  kbruti^  or-"— 
"'-■--' --d,oo  •  «iuern3«  wall,--  ■- ■— 


to  (ha  capuile]  eJ/UMa>  LabUL,  Doi't  IC1L,  t.  p.  3^,  SIdu  Bot.  H>c.,  t  IJIO.  Olf.  Elg.]  U 
(hnib  fnxn  Van  IHaiun'i  l^od,  iravini  lo  Iha  iitighc 
^    Df  dft.,  and  [dtroducad  In  19S-    It  botn  a  leaaTa]  t^  ^|. 

and  mpn  ablDlna  IbUaK  aad  craiia-CDlttind  flowen. 
BatDf  a  DatlTcof  Van  DIeawii'i  Land,  it  will  pnbablT 
be'fiwnd  lolmUr  hardy.  There  are  (erenl  Mbar  Aiu. 
tralkan  nacUa,  aiid  loiDe  tnm  the  South  Seai,  whkh 
win  be  fbond  eauiaeraled  In  Dcn'i  MiUcr,  and  In  our 
iforfu  iMteiHHtat,  all  or  whicb  might  be  trM  atalut 

Til*  ttam  CrnUndn  SBmt,  Baitllnate  Brancn., 
■olanimha  0.1>«>i1»n|id>ina(?.  An.Trkboctphallu 
Jrwifa..fMllca£Jn..SoulanafaBrQngB..QQUinioJaeQ., 
CaipodMiuFsnt.,  and  OUta  Thunb ,  ^1  affbid  line. 
ou  iiUntl,  BiaAad  In  Dcm'i  MlUrr  mi  lo  our  Hartmt 

KBrilamnicii  m  inhaUtanu  of  Che  aroBi-houje  i  but,  aa 
Ikr  ai  we  hare  otoerred,  none  of  them  haie  been  tried  ig 
anlnitacnnierTUlTrwaU.aicaptl'htllcanlieidaZia.  V     , 
'      (A«.V<v.,t.  tBL.andaur^.tig.l.whlchlraheatli.Uke 
khmb,  rTDwiog  tnm^tt.  to  3  ft.  In  hHtht  ^  and  pndiHing  white  dowan  from  April  to  Septemb^, 
■bklL,ln  drr  warm  lituallow,  on  Hodjr  Kill,  will  paia  the  winia  in  tb*  o^an.ali,  with  a  Httlc  pro- 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF   TUB  BALF-HA: 

BBUN 

Te»i  uenlnecenera  Includnd  hi  thtiiwder  InDoo'i  MUn-y  and  the  n«:lH  an  iii«Ut  natin* 
of  the  CapK  Thej  ate  "  much  bnncfaed  hoathaika  ihnili*,  with  na^  imoolh.  or  hudlj  jO^t 
taaTaft,**  and  unmll,  capitate  ct  tardT  panlcJcd,  iplked  and  Irnnliulj  or  toUtarj  dowm,  Tha^ 
alnmtall  mguirea  hiath  iiril,  and  to  be  nrofagalid  bf  eutUnjn  In  the  nunnFrar  heuha.  Hanrof 

tf  tbejdid  nolUve  tfaroufb  the  «1ii1ct»  thou- Ibhan  and  dowba,  during  ■ummeTi  would  be  Intercat- 
Ini  and  ocnamaotal,  and  a  ilock  of  planrt  ffrr  mmTnf  mirinnnillT  might  bakapt  Inptta. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


DisnscTIfS  ChanteUruHct.  Calyx  fuiiiiel-«hiq>ed,  its  tube  usually  odnate 
to  the  owy,  it!  limb  with  B — 15  lobes.  Petals  inserted  iato  (he  calji,  as 
many  as  its  lobes,  alternate  with  them,  smaller  than  they,  and  deemed  by  tome 


T  whorl  of  lobes  of  the  calyx.    Qlands  present  in  front  of  the  s^ments 
of  the  calyi.     Stamens  arising  from  the  base  of  the  petals,  dther  singly,  a    ' 


threes  or  sixes.  Anthers  fi-celled,  opening  lonritudinally,  Ontj  I-celled, 
with  numerous  ovulea.  Styles  3—5,  simple.  Ovules  attached  to  as  many 
parietal  placentas  as  there  srestyles,    Pruit  berried  or  capsular.    Seeds  small, 


>r  angular,  with  an  embryo  in  the  middle  of  fleshy  albumen.  Trees  i>i 
■hrutM.  Leaves  alternate,  with  deciduous  stipules,  toothed  or  entire.  Flowers 
in  s{nkes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  (i.md^  tntrod.lo  N.  S.,  p.  70,,  adapted.^  The 
tigneoiu  qiedes  and  varieties  of  which  there  are  liring  plants  in  Britiui  e<J- 
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iectioitt  are  foar :  Aristot^ls  M&oqidy  and  the  variety  of  this  ivitfa  variegated 
leaves;  and  two  species  of  A^hhi:  both  genera  are  imdves  of  Chili.  The 
genus  AiistotdlM  is  considered  by  botanists  as  only  allied  to  HoD»k>naceae; 
but  we  hare  placed  it  first  in  our  enumeradon,  as  being  both  the  most  con* 
a^cnous,  and  the  hardiest  plant  of  the  order. 

Aristote^l/^  L'Hdrit.  Calyx  deeply  5-cIeft.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  15 — \S^  3 — 4*  in  a  fascicle  m  front 
t>f  each  lobe  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  free.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  3-ceUed,  the 
cells  2-ovuled,  l~2-seeded.  (JDec.  i'fW.,iLp.56.) 

AxA^Ri<  R.  et  P.  Calyx  4— 7-parted.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  numerous,  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  calj^x.  Fruit  a  globose  berry,  1-cdled,  5-seeded 
from  abortion;  seed  covered  with  a  spongy  aril  when  mature.  (DarCs  Miii., 
iLp.55.) 

Genus  L 


AniSTOTE^L/il  L'Herit.    The  Aristotelia.   Lm.  5yi/.   Polyad^lphia 

Poly&ndria. 

UaHlfkiaaam.    L*Ittrit  SUrp^.p.  SI  :  Dec  Pvod.,  8.  p. 56.;  Doa*s  MilUs!  in  B&, 

DertvmUem.    Named  in  ooauueinoraaon  of  AriBtoOe,  the  celebrated  philoiopher  and  naturalUt 

*  1.  A.  M^caVJ  L'HMt.    The  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

liemi^fieaikm.   L*H«rit.  Stirp.,  a31. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  56. :  Don*i  MilL,  S.  p.  58. 

Sjfmmffmea.  A.  slandu]^  R.elP.Fl.  Per.  Svsi.,  p.  136.,  Poir.  Suppi.^  Sgf, ;  A.  Miqmi  In  Dec  Prod.« 

A^  n  JUS 

Bagravimaa.     VKMt  Stim,  t  1& ;  Lain.  UL,  t  369. ;  Wati.  Dend.  Brit,  t  44. :  N.  Du  Hanu, 
1 93  }  Otto^  1 8&i  £.«r  PL,  Na  6397.;  and  Iheplateof  tliU  tree  in  our  Second  VohuneL 

Vatiehf, 

m  A^'iL  2 Joint  variegdtm.    The  variegated-leaved  Macqui  Aristotelia. 

^  Detenption^  ^e.  The  spedes  is  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches  and  per* 
ttstent  leaves,  which  are  almost  opposite,  with  obvious  petioles,  and  disks  that 
are  oUong,  acute,  more  than  2 in.  long,  and  about  1  in.  broad,  dentately  ser- 
rate, ^abrous,  and  of  rather  a  full  green  colour.  There  are  stipules,  but  they 
&11  OIL  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes: some  of  the  stamens  are  sterile.  It  is  a  native  of  Chiii,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  dtfibse  branches,  growing  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  The.  flowers  are  not  very.ehowy ;  but,  in  Chui,  they  are  succeeded  by 
berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  very  dnrk  purple,  and  at  length  becoming  black. 
They  are  acid,  eatable ;  and  the  mhabitants  make  a  wine  from  them,  which 
they  give  in  malignant  fevers.  In  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  sub-evergreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  of  very  vigorous  growth;  so  much  so,  in  a  young  state, 
that,  from  the  shoots  not  being  matured,  they  are  frequently  killed  down  to 
the  ground,  and  the  foliage  more  or  less  injured.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
aristotelia  frequently  flowers,  and,  against  a  wall,  ripens  fruit ;  and,  u  all  pro- 
bability, if  the  tree  were  planted  in  dry  and  rather  poor  soil,  so  as  to  grow 
slowly,  and  not  make  more  wood  every  year  than  it  could  ripen  proper^,  it 
would  attain  a  large  size,  and  form  a  very  handsome  hardy  everereen  shrub  or 
tree.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at  Oriel  Temple,  near  Dublin^  which,  in  twenty 
yean,  has  attained  the  height  of  16  ft. ;  and  there  are  specimens  in  most  botanic 
giDtiens.  There  is  a  large  one  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and  one  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  a  low  bush,  which,  in  1835,  flowered 
fredy.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon,  18  ft.  high.  A  standard  in  our  garden 
at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1831,  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
flowers  freely ;  it  is  trained  to  a  sinp;le  stem,  and  is  8  ft.  high ;  but  would 
probably  have  been  twice  that  hdght  if  we  had  not  becii  obliged  to  mutilate 
It  for  want  of  room.    The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  any  common  garden  soil, 

p  p 
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producing  shoots 3 ft.,  4ft.,  or  5ft.  in  length,  when  young;  and  it  is  readily^ 
propagated  by  cuttinss,  or  by  layers.  The  latter  mode  is  generally  adopted  in 
British  nurseries.  FMants,  in  London,  are  2t»  6d,  each.  In  the  case  of  the 
aristotelia  and  of  all  other  shrubs  or  trees  that  are  rather  tender,  it  is  very 
desirable,  in  cold  situations  north  of  London  more  especially,  to  have  reserve 
plants,  against  a  wall,  or  in  pots,  from  which  cuttings  may  be  taken  when 
wanted,  to  supply  any  deaths  wluch  may  occur  in  the  open  garden. 

Genus  II. 


AZA'^Ri^  R.  et  P.    The  Azara*.    Lin,  SytL  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Ideni^fieatim.    R.  et  P.  FL  Per.  et  ChiL  Prod,  1.  p.  7&  k  96L ;  SyitapL  137.;  D.  Don,  In  Edln.  N.  P. 

_     ^tephl^ 

iwrticttlar.  (Do***  MUL,  I.  pu  9S1.) 


Journ.  Jan.  ISSl ;  Don*!  MID.,  1.  p.  897.,  S.  p. 
DeHeatkm,    In  honour  of  JdteM^Ntckolas  Axara,  a  ^MUiich  promoter  of  iciaice,  and  of  botany  in 


De9cripti<mt  4r.    The  upecies  are  leo/y  evergreen  ahrubt  or  treei,  with  alternate,  dmple,  atalked, 
•tipulate  leaves,  which  are  bitter  to  the  taste ;  and  flowers  diqx»ed  in  corymbs  or  ^akes,  fhigrant. 

tt  1.  A.  dbntaVa  R.et  P,    The  toothed^f av^c/  Azara. 

IdeMcaHtm.    R.  et  P.  FL  Per.  et  ChlL  Syst,  1.  p.  138. :  FL  Per.,  5. 

X.  4^.  flg.  a;  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  p.2G2.;  Don's  MilL,  1.  pu  SS7.,  2. 

p.  S5,5& 
Engravings.    R.  et  P.  FL  Per.,  5.  1 465.  flg.  a  ;  Bot  Reg.,  1 178a  ; 

and  our^.  890. 

Spec.  Char..  |v.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  scabroos,  tomentose  be- 
nesth.  Stipules  leafr,  one  large,  the  other  small.  Corymbs  ses- 
sile, few- flowered.    Calvx  5— 74>arted,  spreading,  with  the  sc^ 

'  ments  somewhat  imbricate  in  estivation.  Stamois  numerous, 
manv  of  them  sterile  {pon*s  Mill,  ii.  p.  56, 560  An  eveigreen 
shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  haght  of  12  ft.  in  its  native 
country  (Chili),  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it  Is  called 
Corcolen.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1890,  or  before,  and 
flowered  against  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tnral  Society  in  ISSaw  The  following  particulan  respecting  it 
are  fttun  the  BoL  Beg.,  1 1788.  Branches  pubescent  Leaves 
oblong,  fkom  1  in.  to  S  in.  long,  crenately  sawed,  deep,  bright 

•    green,  remarkably  glossy.    Flowers  small,  devoid  of  corolla,  yellow 

,  in  the  anthers,  wnich  are  protruded  a  little  beyond  the  calyx,  din- 
posed  in  corymbose  clusters  that  are  shorter  than  the  leaves,  f^a- 
gtant  A.  dentftta,  in  England,  nailed  to  the  south  ikce  of  a  wall, 
and  protected  from  wet  in  winter,  forms  a  very  handsome  ever- 
green bush.  No  drought  seems  to  affbct  it ;  for,  after  nearly  two  months  of  the  hottest  and  driest 
weather  known  in  England,  its  leaves  were  pofecUy  fresh  and  green.  (BaL  Beg.,  SqiC  18S6.) 

m  2.  A.  iNTBGRiFo^LiA  R.  et  p.    The  entire-leaved  Azafa. 

Identifieatkm.    R.  et  P.  Syit  FL  Per.  et  ChiL,  1.  p.  138.:    Fl.  Per.  &  t  466.  f. a;  Dec  Prod.,  I. 

p.  868. ;  Don's  MiU.,  1.  p.  897.,  8.  p  56L ;  Oard.  Mag.,  10.  p.  £8& 
Engraving.    R.  et  P.  Flor.  Per.,  5.  t  466. 

Spec.  Char.^t^.  Leaves  obovate  or. oblong,  entire,  smooth.  Stipules  equal,  permanent  Ftowers 
spiked.  Calyx  with  a  connivent  4.cleft  limb,  ftimished  with  scales  on  the  Inside,  valvate  In  sestU 
vadon.  Stamens  not  numerous,  all  fertile,  disposed  in  faseides  opporite  the  lobes  of  the  calyx. 
{Dom*$  MUL,  il  p^  5&)  An  evergreen  shrubk  a  native  of  Chili,  growing  to  about  18  ft.  hi^  and 
found  in  groves  about  Concepcion,  where  it,  as  well  as  A.  dentAta,  is  called  Corcolen.  Mr.  Knight 
of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  raised,  in  1898,  plants  of  this  species  ftom  seeds  obtained  of 
Mr.  Cuming,  who  had  imported  them  from  their  native  country.  It  is  probably  only  a  varieCr  of 
the  preceding.  A,  terreUa  R.  et  P.,  another  species,  is  described  in  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  MUL. 
8.  p.  56.  This  is  a  native  of  the  same  locality  as  the  others,  and  Is  also  a  shrub  18  ft.  high.  All 
three  are,  probably,  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

A  pp.  i.  Other  hardy  or  half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Homalindcece. 

BtadtufOlU  nepaihu/t  Dec  fs  a  Nepal  shrub,  with  ovate  leaves  and  whitish  Aawen.^  AtlrAniktu 
eoekinckininsU  Lour.  {Don"*  MUL,  8.  p.570  i*  a  tree  with  ovate,  serrated,  lanusinous  leaves,  and 
white  flowers  m  long  spikes,  introduced  In  IsSS.'^NetUln  tkyrt^ftitra  D.  Don,  and  N.  rmbffldra  D.  Don 
{Don**MilL,  2.  p.  570,  are  hardy  Nepal  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  Spine'a ;  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  introduced.  Tlie  last  generic  name  was  given  by  Professor  Don,  In  honour  of  his  friend 
Patrick  NeilJ,  Esq.,  LL.D.  T.R.S.E.  and  F.LS.,  Secretary  of  the  Wernerian  and  Horticultural 
Societies  of  fidinbufgh  ;  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  great  encourager  of  botany  and  gardening  fbr 
many  yean,  and  to  whose  seal  and  activity,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  Ms 
native  country,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  owes  its  existence,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  its 
present  prosperous  state. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

a 

OF  THE  HARDY   OR   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER 

ANACARDIA^CE.S. 

Utut^floaikm.    Lindley.  In  Introd.  to  N.  & 

Sgmoi^fmes.      Hsrebintii&ceB,   tribe  1.  Aoacardidc  JI.  Br.p   and    tribe  9.  Smmaekine*    Dec 
Prod.,  2. 66. 

Distinctive  Characterutics^  Calyx  in  5,  occasionally  in  3—4,  or  7,  divi- 
sions. Petals  the  same  in  number,  inserted,  in  most,  along  with  the  stamens, 
into  a  perigynous  disk :  in  some,  not  any.  Sexes  hermaphrodite,  dioecious  or 
polygamous.  Stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them, 
or  twice  as  many,  or  even  more.  Ovary  simple,  superior.  Seeds  solitary. 
Leaves  alternate.  ^Lindi.  Introd.  to  N.  S,)  Low  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Genus  I. 


i»I8TA^CIA  L.    The  Pistachia  Tree.     Lin.  Sytt,  Dioe'cia  Pent&ndria. 

Uemi^kaikm.    Lin.  G«n.,  1106. ;  Dee;  Prod.,  S.  p.  61  ^  Don'f  MiU.,  S.  p.  61.  and  65L 
Ayaaayme.    TVreUnthus  Jiut. 

iSertMUkm.  Fkom  the  Oreek  word  Pittakta,  derived,  according  to  gome,  from  PsiitaUon^  tlfe  name  of 
a  city  ;  and,  according  to  others  from  .the  Arabic  word  Fotutaq,  the  Arabian  name  of  PisUucia 


Gen*  Char,  The  sexes  are  dioecious,  and  the  flowers  without  petals.  In  the 
male  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  racemes  that  resemble  catkins ;  every 
flower  is  bracteated  by  a  scale ;  the  calyx  is  5-cleft ;  and  the  stamens  are  5, 
inserted  into  a  calycine  disk,  or  into  the  caly^,  and  have  4-comered,  almost 
sessile,  anthers.  In  the  female  plants,  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  raceme, 
less  closely  than  in  the  male;  the  calyx  is  3— 4>«cleft;  the  ovary  is  1— 3-celled; 
die  stijpiinas  are  three,  and  thickish ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  dry  ovate  drupe,  the 
nut  ot  which  is  rather  bony,  and  usually  1 -celled,  though  sometimes  it 
shows  two  abortive  cells  at  the  side;  the  cell  contains  a  single  seed, 
which  is  affixed  to  the  bottom.  The  cotyledons  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
fleshy,  and  oily,  and  bent  back  upon  the  radicle.  The  species  are  trees, 
with  pinnate  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.) 

5  1.  P.  YB^RA  Lin.    The  true  Pistachia  I^ut  Tree. 

M'mtyictttkm     Lin  Spec,  1454. ;  Dea  Prod.,  S.  nJSi. ;  Dod'i  MilL.  S.  p.6Sl 

Amonymes.    Pktilcia  offidD4rum  Horl.  Keto. ;  Plctachier,  Pr. :  Piitocie,  Ger.    Ptetaochio,  Flai.    1 

Agnumigt.    Blackw.  looa,  t.  46L  j  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  t.  17.,  and  our>|g.  m. 

Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  3 — 5  leaflets,  rarely  of 
1 ;  the  leaflets  ovate,  a  little  tapered  at  toe  base,  indistinctly  mucronate  at 
the  tip.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  64.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Syria,  growing  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.     Introduced  in  1770. 

Varieties.    The  following  are  considered  by  some  authors  as  species  :— 

2  P.  V.  9  tr^Sa  Lin.  Spec,  1454.,  Bocc.  Mus.,  ii.  t.  93.,  has  leaves 

usually  of  3  leaflets. 
Y  P.  9.  8  narbonensis  Bocc.  Mus.,  t.  ii,  693. ;  P.  reticulata  WiUd.  and 
DorCs  JS^er;  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  having  prominent  veins. 
A  plant  of  this  variety,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open  garden  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  was,  in  1834, 5  ft.  high,  afler  having  been  6  years  planted. 
According  to  the  Nouveau  Du  Hatnel,  these  sorts  difler  only  in  the 
size,  shape,  and  consistency  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  by  no  means 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  species. 
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Detcr^ioa,  ^e.  The  trunk  of  thia  tree  is 
.  clothed  with  grey  bark.  The  branches  are 
■preadin^,  but  not  very  numerous ;  and  they  i 

are  fumuhed  with  winged- alternate  leaves,  on 
long  petioles.  The  fruit  is  oval,  about  the 
size  of  an  olive :  it  is  reddish  and  furrowed, 

and  it  contains  a  kernel,  oily  and  mild  to  the  ' 

taste.     It  is  a  native  of  Syria,  Barbar^,  Persia, 
and  Ar^ia.    It  was  brought  from  Syna  to  Italy 
by  the  Emperor  ViteHius,  whence  it  found  its 
way  to  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is  so  far  / 
natuFalised  as  to  appear,  in  some  places,  like  a  t 
native.  (See  134'.)  It  is  cultivated  in  the  south  f 
of  France,  and  in  Italy,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  V 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  frequently  in  a 
dried  state,  like  almonds.    They  are  most  ^4 
nerally  used  on  the  Continent  as  sueai-plunis,  '* 

being  covered  with  sugar,  or  with  chocolate,  under  the  name  of  diablotins  : 
creams  and  ices  are  auo  com^ooed  of  them,  coloured  green  with  the  juice 
of  spinach,  tienerally,  the  fruit  is  g^d  to  be  a  fortifier  of  the  stomach,  land 
to  diminish  coughs  and  colds.  There  is  a  nut  imported  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  name  of  piatachia  nut,  which  is  the  produce  of  quite  a 
diffirent  plant,  probably  a  palm.  In  British  gardenii,  the  tree  is  not  much 
planted,  from  its  bdng  generally  supposed  to  require  a  wall ;  bnt,  in  fa- 
vourable situations,']!  will  grow  as  a  standard  or  n  bush ;  as  is  proved  by  a 
plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  has  stood 
there  fbf  5  or  6  years  without  any  protection.  It  will  grow  in  any  common 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated,  dtber  by  nuts  procured  frmn  abroad,  or 
even  from  the  Italian  warehouses  in  England,  or  by  cuttings.  Miller  says, 
if  planted  against  high  walls,  with  a  warm  aspect,  or  as  standards  In  a  shel- 
tet«d  sttuauon,  they  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but, 
in  severe  frosts,  they  are  often  destroyed.  The  tree,  he  says,  flowers,  and  pro- 
duces fruit  freely  in  England;  but  the  summers  are  not  warm  enough  to  npen 
the  nuts.  He  mentions  a  tree,  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham, 
upwards  of  40  years  old,  planted  against  a  wall;  and  another,  which  had  been 
planted  as  a  standard,  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  grounds,  at  Goodwood, 
m  Sussex,  where  it  had  stood  manv  years  without  the  slightest  protection. 
Till  lately,  there  was  a  very  fine  apecunen  at  Syon,  The  foliage  oftbe  tree  is 
10  ornamental,  that  no  conservative  wall  ought  to  be  without  one. 

i   2.  P.  T^rbbi'nthus  Lm.  The  Turpentine  Pistachia,  or  I'enetian,  or  Chian, 

Turpentine  Tree. 
amMcaOQii.    LID.  Sp«,  Ii!6.;  Dec  Prod,,  £.  p.  6*.  1  Doo'i  Hill ,  S.  p,  Gt, 
Xmomimri.    T  Tul^li  Tsfni.  Intt.Bn. ;  P.  tin  Hbl.  DIcl..  N&t.;  PUuchl«  TtrtUnlhi, fV. i 

Teip™""  P>M(cle,  Oer,;  TEnbinw,  Ilai. 
Engnulnp.    Woddv.  H«L  Bat,  415.  L  U3.  j  Blukw,  L  <7S. )  Duh.  Aib.,  cd.  1.  toL  i.  t  87. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  deciduous,  impari-pinnate,  of  about  7  leaflets,  that 
are  ovate-Unceolate,  rounded  at  the  Mae,  and  at  the  tip  acute  and  mucro* 
nate.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.)  A  tre«,  growing  to  the  bright  of  30  ft.  in  the 
south  oTEurope  and  north  of  Africa.    Introduced  in  1656. 

I  P.  T.  E  iphierocirpa  Dec.  Prod,,  ii,  p.  6*.      The  round^hated    Tur- 

pentiae  Pittadaa  Tree. — Its  fruit  is  larger  end  rounder  than  that  of 

the  species.  (J.  Bauh.  Hut,  i.  p.  278.  ic.)     It  is  said  to  be  a  native 

of  the  East.     Hequien  has  seen  a  cultivated  plant  of  this  variety  in 

a  garden  at  Kismes.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  64.) 

Detcriptkm,  ^c.    The  general  lypearanee  ofthe  tree  is  thatof  P.  vira,  but 

the  leaves  are  larger,  and  the  friut  only  a  third  of  the  siie ;  tlie  leaflets  are, 

also,  hinceolate,  instead  of  b^i^  suborate.    The  fruit  is  round,  not  succulent. 
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and  some^at  furrowed ;  at  first  green,  and  afterwards  reddish ;  but  black, 
or  of  a  very  dark  blue,  when  ripe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  emit  a  very 
reanous  odour,  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  more  especially  at 
sunset,  when  the  dew  is  falling,  after  a  very  warm  day.  Gerard,  in  describing 
this  tree,  says  that  its  kernel  is  **  clammie,  full  of  fat,  and  oilous  in  substance, 
and  of  a  pleasant  savour.  This  plant  beareth  tn  empty  cod,  or  crooked  home, 
somewhat  reddish,  wherran  are  found  small  flies,  wormes,  or  gnats,  bred  and 
ingendered  of  a  certaine  humorous  matter,  which  cleaveth  to  the  inner  sides  of 
the  said  cods  or  homes ;  which  wormes  have  no  physicall  use  at  all."  {JohnsofCs 
Gerard^  p.  1434.)  Exceedinglv  good  figures  of  the  male  and  female  trees 
are  given  bv  Gerard,  in  which  the  pods,  or  horns,  produced  by  the  insect  (a 
vpeaes  of  Cj^nips)  when  depositing  its  eges,  are  exhibited  as  about  the  same 
length  as  the  leaves.  Oliver  states  that  these  excrescences  contain  a  small 
portion  o^^c^  limpid  and  odoriferous  resin.  The  turpentine  is  procured 
trom  the  P.  ^erebinthus,  by  making  numerous  slight  incisions  in  the  trunk 
and  principal  branches,  from  the  ground  as  high  up  the  trunk  as  a  man  can 
reach,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek  calendar. 
The  terebinth  oozes  out  of  the  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  and,  in  a  few  dajs, 
becomes  hard  and  dry  bjr  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  resms 
produced  by  the  pine  tnbe,  and  with  resins  generally.  The  colour  is  a  bluish 
or  greemsh  white.  It  is  collected  every  morning  from  the  wounds  in  the 
trees  with  a  spatula ;  and  u  purified  from  any  extraneous  matters  that  may 
have  stuck  to  it,  by  ljguefiu:tion  by  solar  heat,  and  b^  passine  it  through  a 
sieve.  The  ]ai)gest  trees,  of  50  or  60  years'  growth,  with  trunks  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
in  circumference^  do  not  yield  above  10  oz.  or  12  oz.  annually :  hence  the 
h^  price  of  the  article,  ai\d  its  adulteration  with  Venice  turpentine,  which 
is  produced  from  the  larch ;  or  with  common  turpentine,  which  is  drawn  firom 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  terebinth  which  is  pure  is  called  the  Chian,  or 
Cyprus  turpentine  (from  Chios,  the  ancient  name  of  Scio)  ;  and,  when  una- 
dulterated, it  is  known  from  the  common  turpentine  by  being  thicker,  and 
possessing  a  far  more  agreeable  odour ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  terebinth  produced  by  the  trees  in 
Scio,  a  correspondent  of  Du  Hamel's  suggests  the  idea  of  grafting  the  P,  vera, 
or  edible-fruit^iearing  species,  on  the  upper  parts  of  trees  of  P.  TVrebf nthus, 
in  order  to  render  them  more  profitable.  He  states  that  he  has  seen  this  done 
in  a  garden  at  Naples,  and  that  the  fruit  was  much  larger  and  better  than  it 
was  on  those  trees  which  had  not  been  grafted ;  while  the  stocks  produced  as 
much  resin  as  the  ungrafted  plants  of  the  same  'species.  In  British  gardens, 
Uie  tree  is  not  very  common :  the  largest  specimen  that  we  know  of  it 
18  a  female  plant,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  €kurden, 
22  ft.  high,  tnat  flowers  every  year,  and  produces  fruit,  which,  though  not  fecun- 
dated, attains  the  size  of  small  peas.  This  species  is  generally  considered  as 
die  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and,  with  P,  vdra,  may  be  planted  in  warm  sheltered 
situations  in  the  open  border.    * 

1  3.  P.  IrSNTi^scus  Ltn.    The  Mastich  Tree. 

Un.  Spea,  145&  s  Dec  Prod^  2L  p.  65. ;  Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  66. 
WoodT.  Med.  Bot,  1. 152. ;  Black,  1 19S. ;  Duh.  Artx,  ed.  nor.,  4^  C.  18.;  snd  our 


Spec.  Ckar,y  Sfc,  Evergreen.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  the  leaflets  8,  lan- 
ceolate ;  the  petiole  winged.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  65.)  A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Afiica,  and  the  Levant. 


i  P.  L.  2  anguMtk^  Dec,  P.  massili^nsis  Miil.  Diet.,  P.  angustif&lia 
massili^nsis  Toum.,  has  leaflets  almost  linear,  and  the  tree  seldom 
exceeds  10  ft.  in  height. 

1  P.  L.3  chia  N.  Du  mm.,  iv.  p.  72.,  P.chia  Desf,  Cat.Hort,  Par.,  a 
native  of  Scio,  where  it  produces  the  mastich. 
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DeicripHoh,  4c»  The  species  bears  a  gene-  * 
nd  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  ones, 
in  summer,  when  they  are  clothed  with  foliage ;  ^22 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  being  evergreen,  and 
in  having  the  leaves  much  smaller.  Fabricius 
has  observed  that  the  mal^plant  sometimes 
produces  hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  three  sta- 
mens and  five  styles.  Gouan  has  remarked 
that  the  buds  in  this  species  are  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  other  sorts ;  the  branch- 
bearing  buds  being  terminal,  and  the  flower  buds, 
axillary.  The  leaves  have  sometimes  5  leaflets 
on  each  side;  and  the  petioles  are  so  much 
winged  as  to  appear  like  pinnae.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens',  as 
well  as  being  found  in  a  wiM  state.  Desfon tunes,  who  travelled  in  Bar- 
bary,  states  that  the  tree  in  that  country,  though  punctured  as  it  is  in  the 
Island  of  Scio,  yet  does  not  yield  mastich ;  but  that  the  wood  gives  out  an 
aromatic  smell  when  burned,  and  the  berries  yi.eld  an  oil  fit  both  for  the  lamp 
and  for  the  table.  The  great  source  of  the  mastich  of  commerce  is  the  Island 
of  Scio,  where  it  is  obtained  from  the  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Chian  turpentine.  The  quantity  produced  there  avei^es,  according  to  Oli- 
vier, I2d,(M)0  lb.  annually :  but,  according  to  Macculloch,  the  annual  produce  is 
1500  cwt.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1654;  but  it  is 
not  very  common  there.  It  is  not  so  -hardy  as  f,  jHerebinthus,  and  should 
always  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

S  4.  P.  atla'ntica  Desf.    The  Mount  Atlas  Mastich,  or  TurpcnHnc  Tree, 

Ideni^fieaHoH,    Desf.  AU.,  2.  p.  361 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  61 ;  Don*f  Mill.,  8.  pi  66. 

Spec.  Ckar.f  4c;  Lmtm  deckluou«,  ImporUpinnate.  The  leefleU  about  9,  lanceolate,  a  little  tapered 
at  the  baae.  The  petiole  between  the  terminal  pairs  of  leaflets  somewhat  winged.  {Dec.  Prod., 
iL  p.  64.)    A  natire  of  sandy  places  in  Baibary  and  about  Constantinople. 

rariew.  *lF^a,i  lai^bifa  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  61,  has  leafleU  ranodcd,  broader  at  the  baae  Oulu  thoae 
of  the  ipedet.    It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Scio  by  OliTier. 

Detcription,  ^c.  The  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  a  large  roundish 
head,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  in  Barbar^,  near  Cofla,  not  far  from 
Mount  Atlas ;  where,  (h>m  being  found  in  rows,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  The  variety  with  broad  leaves  is  found  in  the  Island  of 
Scio,  and  also  about  Constantinople.  The  drupe  of  this  tree  is  about  the 
same  size  as  that  of  the  Pist^ia  T^erebinthus ;  but  the  tree  seems  to  be  rather 
more  prolific  of  resin.  Desfontaines,  who  discovered  this  species,  and  first 
described  it,  says  that  the  resin  oozes  from  the  trunk  and  branches  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  summer ;  and  that,  in  property,  in 
smell,  and  in  taste,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Oriental  mastich. 
The  Arabs  collect  it  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  chew  it  to  improve  their 
breath,  and  give  brightness  to  their  teeth;  and  the  Moors  eat  the  fruits,  and 
bruise  them  to.  mix  with  their  dates.  This  tree  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
British  gardens. 

Genus  II. 


\   liar. 

jRHU'S  L.    The  Rhus,  or  Sumach.    lAn.  Syst    Pentindria  Trigynia  and 

Dice^cia  Pentindria. 

XdenHAcatkm,  Lin.  Gen.,  969. ;  Lam  Ul.,  t.  807. ;  Kunth  Oen.  Tereb.,  p.  & ;  Deo.  Prod,  8.  p.  6& 
DoD*s  Mill,  9.  pw  61. 4ind  pi  69. 

J}eri9ai9o».  From  rAocw,  or  rhous,  Greek,  which  is  derived  from  rkudd,  a  synonyme  of  rwrf,  Celtic, 
Md  ;  In  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  in  autumn.  {Dom** 
MiU.,  il.  p.  69.)  Donnegan  has  given  the  following  explaoaUon  of  the  word  rkcm :  — **  A  apcdct  of 
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M^  Uw,  iba  rind  of  "hlch  vu  lual  (bt  tiBDlu,  «xl  tlw  ftuit  u  i  ^Ik  (napk-ut  H  «.,  3. 
w*bfj>rfj  I  ma,  from  thg  hnJjit  oT  the  itwt*  ruDfiLBamjtdi|irew1lnf  uiklar  iTOUDdtQ&DDitBtdcriiUv 

Gen.  Char,  Scxei  bermE^hrodite,  dkEcious,  or  polyeanioua.  Calyx  small, 
5-parced,  persutent.  Pttali  ovate,  and  inserted  into  a  calycine  difib, 
or  into  the  calyx.  Stataera  5,  inserted  into  a  calj'cine  disk;  all  of  them 
m  the  flower*  of  the  male  and  hermaphrodite  aexea  bearing  anthers. 
Ooary  sm^,  perhaps  from  defect,  subglobular,  of  I  cell.  Stj/lct  3,  short, 
or  not  any.  Stigraai  S.  Fruit  an  almost  dry  drupe  of  I  cell,  with  a  bony 
nut,  which  includes  a  lingleBeed;  and,  in  some  instances,  ii — 3  seeds:  when 
one,  perhaps,  by  defect.  Each  seed  is  pendulous  by  a  thread  (the  raphe), 
that  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  celL  Coti/Udota  leafy,  thdr  e^es,  on  one 
side,  and  the  radicle,  in  contact.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  66.,  and  Walt.  Dtnd.y 
— Deciduous  shrubs-,  generally  with  alternate  compound  leaves ;  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  The  leaves  vary  much,  both 
in  form  and  magnitude ;  and  they  generallv  die  off,  in  autumn,  of  a  dark 
red,  or  a  bright  scarlet,  or  yellow ;  on  whicn  account,  at  that  season,  they 
are  very  ornamental.  Most  of  the  species  are  poisonous,  some  of  them 
h^ly  so;  and  thn'  all  may  be  used  in  tanning,  and  dyeing  yellow  or 
black.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  some  of 
them  by  cuttings  of  the  branches. 

$  L  Cdtiaus  Tourn. 
Sett.  Char.     Leaves  undivided.    Flowers  hermaphrodite. 

•  ].  £.  Cb'TiNUS  L,     The  Cotinus  Rhus,  or  Venetian  Sumach. 


BtThatlcm.    TbatsB  C6ClDai)iikriiHlhiDia)f<»(.aruime  UDdw  whidiFUnriipaki  oTi 

vftta  ndwood,  wfakhlnunnedlafrowlDlhc  ApHinlDK  (Dim't  UBIL,  S.  p.  h.\ 
Simfiti.  Jks.  AuM.,  I.  IIO.  j  HULIegn.,  L  eio. ;  Leb.  Icon  ,  L  99. ;  Dub:  Aib.,  1. 17&  i  ind 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^e.  Lesvea  obovate.  {pre.  Pnd.,  ii.  p.  67.) 
A  nadve  of  sunny  places  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Spain  to  Caucasus.  The  flowers  are  disposed 
in  IcKise  panicles,  and  have  the  sexes  hermaphrodite. 
The  drupe  is  half-heart-shaped,  smooth,  and  vany ;  its 
nut  is  tnanffular.  Many  of  the  flowers  are  abortive,  and 
their  pedictds,  after  the  flowering,  lengthen,  and  become 
hury.  {Ibid.} 

Deicription,  ^c.  The  AhGs  C<j^nuB,  though  seldom 
found  huh^  than  3  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  a  wild  state,  yet  ^ws  to 
double  that  height  in  gardens,  where  it  forms  a  highly  or- 
namental shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
large  loose  panicles  of  elon^ted  hairv  pedicels,  verv  few 
of  which  produce  truit.  It  is  easily  known  from  all  the 
other  species  by  its  simple,  obovate,  smooth,  stilf,  lucid,  * 
green  leaves,  rounded  at  tne  points,  and  supported  by  long 
footstalks,  which  remain  on  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plant  is  almost  a  sub.«vergreen.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  end«  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale 
purplish  or  flesh  colour.     Each   flower  is  composed  of  5  ■  "V"  " 

fmtul  oval  petals,  which  spread  open,  but  are  seldom  sucAeded  by  seeds 
in  England.  In  Greece,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  whole  plant  is  used 
for  tanning,  end  for  dveing  leather,  wool,  and  silk  yellow.  In  Italy,  about 
Venice,  it  is  used  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called  by  the  Italians  tcotino,  from 
tkotiot,  dark.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  found  it  cultivated  under  this  name' 
for  tanning,  on  a  little  hill  at  the  back  of  the  inn  at  Valcimaca,  between  Rome 
and  B(^gna.  {C'orretp.,  i.p.  335.)  The  plunt  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
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Ptiar.  wbc  nMOtloas  it  aa  an  Apennine  Ebrub,  under  tbe  name  oT  0)gg$gni. 
Id  England,  it  was  cultivated  by  TradeBCBnt,  and  it  ii  described  bj  Genwd  a» 
an  excellent  Bad  Toott  beautiful  plant,  "  with  the  tearea  of  die  csppwia,  and 
the  savour  of  the  pistschia.''  A*  an  oriuuneDtal  shntb,  it  deterrea  a  place 
in  eveiT  garden  where  there  is  room  to  allow  it  to  eitend  itself  on  erer;  aide. 
A  drj  k«m  suits  it  beKi  and  it  is  propagated  b}'  peggins  down  tbe  brancbea 
flat  to  the  giound,  and  atrewing  earth  over  them,  tfarou^  which  young  sboota 
rise  up,  which  root  at  the  base,  and  may  be  remoTcd in  autumn.  Tliereareold 
plantsof  it  at  S;on;  ODdavervfineoneatlteepdene,  the  diameter  of  the  head 
of  which  is  nearly  20  ft. :  but  the  Wgest  in  England  is  at  Enrflle,  in  Sraflbrd- 
■bire,  where  it  has  attained  more  than  double  that  siie.  Ftonts,  in  the  Lon- 
don  nurseries,  toe  SOt.  a  hundred,  or  6d.  each;  at  Bollwjiler,  plants  are 
1  franc  earii, 

J  ii.    Silmach  Dec. 
Sed.  Char,    Leaves  imparvpinnate;  leaflets  more  than  3  in  the  leaves  of 
each  of  the  first  6  species  of  thi»  section.    Flowers  in  panicles,  poly- 
gamous, dilxcious.or  hermaphrodite. 

T  8.  if.  Tvrai'NA  L.     The  Fever  Rhix,  or  Sta^t  Horn  Sumach. 

UntliflalUall.    lis.  ^lec.,  380, ;  Dtc  Fiori.,1.  p.  ST.  {  Dsn'i  MD.,S.  p.  TO. 

Siimaiiinut.    B.  •Irginnina  Bayi.  Pin,,  p.  317,  ;  Vlnlntan  Suiuch, 

ZifTuMfs    Dull.  ArhEd.Ni».,t.L47.i  WaU.  bend.  Brll^  t  i;  ud  1. 18. )  *biI  mir ;^.  SM. 

^tec.  CAar.,  Jfc.     Leaf  of  8—10  psira  of  !eaflet^  and  the  odd  one,  that  are 

fauiceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  nairy  beneath.    Petiole  and  bnndiet  hury. 

ipec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  67.)     A  native  oif  North  America.     Fruit  hairy,  puqtie. 

De  Candc^  has  characterised  two  forms  of  this  species  as  Ibllowa ;  — 

¥  K.  f.  1  arioriice«i.—\u  form  that  of  a  tree;  its  hekht  between  I  Oft. 

and  S5ft.  high;  leaf  slightly  downy  beneath.  {WiM.  Enum.,3lS.} 
■  R.  f .  2  fruiitctnu. — Its  form  shrubby ;  its  height  between  t  ft.  and 
10  ft,;  and  ita  leaf  downy  and  whitigii  beneath. 
Oetcrip&m,  ^c.  Jfbui  ty- 
phlna,  in  British  gardens,  is 
either  a  large  shrub  or  a  low 
tree,  with  a  woody  stem,  and 
ft  bead  composed  of  biany 
Hregi^  bruiches,  generally 
crooked  and  deformed.  The 
young  shoots  are  covered 
with  a  soft  velvet-like  down, 
resembUng  that  of  a  young 
stag's  horn,  both  in  colour 
and  texture ;  whence,  and 
probably  also  from  tbe  crook-  ■ 
edness  of  the  branches,  the 
common  name.    The  leaves 

are  large,  and  very  conspicuous  in  autumn,  before  they  drop  olF,  when  they 
change  to  a  purphsh  or  yellowish  red.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  close 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  and  the  female  ones  are  followed  by 
seeds  enclosed  in  woolly,  Eimple,  succulent  covers,  which  are  very  conspicu- 
ous in  BuEumn.  The  plant  la  found  in  a  wild  state  in  almost  every  part  of 
North  America;  particulurly  in  Carolina  and  Viiviiiia.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Parkinson  in  16E9,  and  is  now  codmon  in  Briti^jardens.  There  are  large 
specimens  of  it  at  Syon,  where  it  has  attained  the  fa^bt  of  15  ft.  as  a  tree ; 
and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society ;  in  each  of  which  places  it  has  attained  the  height  of 
to  ft.  or  IE  ft.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  the  wood  is  used  for  tan< 
ning  leather,  and  the  roots  prescribed  as  a  febrifugal  medicine.  In  British 
gardens  it  well  deserves  s  place,  &om  its  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  and 
its  striking  colour  in  autumn;  its  spikesofdark  red  fruit;  and  the  singularity 
of  its  branches  in  winter.    As  the  plant  is  of  t^ien  irregular  growth,  and  not 
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•f  toag  dnftiow,  h  «h«wikl  nefcr  b«  placed  wbere  it  is  intended  to  act  m  « 
Mren.  Lik»aU«t|$Mts  the  cUef  besut;  of  which  connKs  in  UiarEinnikrity, 
k  [woduBM  Ac  mon  ttriking  affect  «iien  standing  slDne  <Hi  s  Uwn. .  If  trained 
to  anwleatMD,  either  of  die  fbini»«f,lhi(  ipecies  ma;  be  made  an  interest- 
ing amafi  tree,  but  not  one  of  nunj  years' 'durability.  Price,  in- the  Iionden 
mrseriee,  I(.  apiBBt,and  aeeda  b.  eo  otmce;  •tBoIlwjUer,  fiOcentflaplanti 
aad  in  New  York,'flA  centi  a  plant,  andaeMds  1  dollar  a  quart. 

t  3.  *.  (?T.)  TUUDin^'BA  Pair.     Tlie .green-flowered  Rhu»,OT  &mach. 
MoudleUiM.    Psit.  DIcL,  7.  PL  5M.  1  Dtc  Prod.,  i.a.Bl.;  Daa't  Mill    i.  p.  70. 
%WW~K    JL  cwudiDH  Jri&  DM.,  No.  5. 

Spec.  CAar.,-4v.  LeaT.of  8 — IO-{>airs  of  leafletB,*aDd  the  odd  one,  that  ore 
lioeeqVtfe^Qng^  serrate,  pubescent  beneath.  Petiole  and  branches 
rattier  hairj.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii,  p.  66.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
blowers  greoi,  in  npright  racemes.  Probablyararietyof^.  glabra.  {Ihid.) 
Tlie  plant  of  S.  viridid6r«  in  the  gardeo  of  the  London  Hofticulturftl 
Society  WM,  in  1834, 10  ft.  high,  after  having  be«K  10  years  planted. 
■  4.  R.  (?T.)  gla'biia  1%.     The  glabrous  Rhus,  or  Scarlet  Sumach. 

UciUfiemtitmi.    Un.  Spec,  SH). ;  Dec  Prod.,  SL  a  S7.  |  Don't  HUL,  £.  p.  7a 

Smgriiit^    WiUDeod-BriC.,  t  IS.;  udoivjIc.Sas. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaf  dabrous,  of  6 — 10  purs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  <Kie ; 
leaflets  lanceolate-obbng,  serrate,  wtiitish  braeath.  Branches  glabrous. 
{Dec.  PrtxL,  ii.  p.  67.)  A  native  of  North  America.  Fruit  covered  with 
ailky  hairs,  red.  De  CandoUe  has  distinguished  three  forms  of  this  spe- 
cie«i  namdy:  — 

A  R.  r.  I  henaaphr^ta,  with  herm^hrodite  seies,  and  greeuish  flowers ; 

£e  R.  ^bra  WUId.  ^c,  i.  p.  1478.,  sod  figured  in  I)Ul.  EUh.,  t.  243. 

■  JLa.  8  dUMca,  with  ditedous  sexes,  and  greenish  flowers,  figured  in 

imn. /tf.,t.  807.f.  I. 
•  R.  g.  ?  3  cocdnea,  the   R.  carolinianum  of  MiU.  Diet.,  and   the  A. 
^legans  of  Ait.,  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  and  of  nurseries  Benerally, 
figured  in  Dend.  Srit.,  t.  16.,  has  uitecious  sexes,  and  red  flowers^ 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  more  upright  babit  of  growth,  and  smoother 
branches   sod   leaves,  than  ii.  glabra.      The  leaves  are  glaucous 
underneath ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson. 
Dacriplion,^c.  The  general  appearance  of  the  species 
isaitnilor  to  thatof  A.typhina;  but  the  olont  is  smaller, 
the  bnnches  niore  ^reading  and  sniaoui,  and  the  leaf- 
lets wider,  less  serratet^  and  of  a  deeper  green.    There 
are  ntany  varieties  of  R.  typhina  in  North  AnKrica; 
and,  to  us,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  R.  glabra  is 
onl^  oue  of  these.     According  to  Kalm,  the  species  or 
variety  under  notice  is  exceedingly  common  in  woods 
thrm^out  great  part  of  North  America,  both  in  culti- 
Tated  and  uncultivated  districts.     In  woods,  it  is  found 
on  the  maipn*  of  cu^en  glades ;  and,  in  cultivated  pH-tB 
of  the  conntry,  it  less  common  in  low  meadows  than 
in  corn  Adds.     "  It  is  like  a  weed  in  some  parts  of  the    . 
country ;  and,  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  years  uncultivated,  | 
this  sfniib  oremms  it,  from  berries  which  are  brought  f 
by  birds;  and,  when  the  around  comes  again  into  til-  ^ 
lage,the  root«  stop  the  plough  very  much.    The  fruit 
remMnson  theshrub  dunngwinter;  but  the  leaves  drop 
very  eariv  in  autumn.     It  seldom  grows  above  9  ft.  nigh.     The  wood  bums 
well,  witnout  .much  crackling.     On  cutting  the  stem,  a  yellow  juice  comes 
out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood ;  one  or  two  of  the  outer  circles  of  the 
wood  are  white,  but  the  uinennost  are  of  a  yellowish  green ;  it  contains  a 
pith  frequently  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  so 
loose,  that  it  is  easily  pushed  out  by  a  stick.    The  branches,  boiled  with  the 
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berrieSy  afibrd  a  black  ink-like  tincture.  The  I>errie8  are  eaten  by  children, 
with  impunity^  but  they  are  very  sour :  they  are  red»  and  are  made  use  of 
for  dyeing,  that  same  colour."  (Martin's  Miller,)  Professor  Rogers,  in 
SUlmmCs  Joumai,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  294^  observes  that  the  berries  contain  a 
large  portion  of  the  malic  add,  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  in 
various  preparations  of  domestic  economy  and  medicine :  the  leaves  are  used 
in  tanning.    In  British  gardens,  this  sort  has  been  cultivated  since  1726.   A 

Elant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  6  ft, 
igh,  after  being  10  years  planted.    The  history  and  culture  are  the  same 
as  those  of  R,  typhina. 

•  5.  R,  PU^MILA  *Michx»    The  dwarf  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

ideniification,  Mlchx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  (k  182.;  Punh  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  9M. ;  Dec.  Prod.»S. 
p.  ffl. ;  Doni  Mill,  S.  p.  7a 

Awe.  Char.,  ^.  Dwarf,  dowDy  In  every  part  Leaf  of  many  pairt  of  leaflet*,  and  the  odd  onei 
the  leafleu  are  oral,  cut  in  a  toothed  manner,  and  tomentote  beneath.  FVuit  ailky.  {Dec  Prod, 
8.  p.  68.)  A  native  of  Upper  Carolina,  whence  it  was  Introduced  In  18U&  It  gi«we  to  the 
hemit  of  1ft,  and  flowers  in  July.  Mr.  John  Lyon,  who  diacovered  thia  ipecies,  when  col. 
Iccung  the  leed,  *'  got  poisoned  all  over  hit  body,  and  was  lamed  for  a  oonslderablo  Ume.** 
(PA)    The  species  is  not  in  the  garden  of  the  London  horticultural  Society,  or  in  the  aitM>. 

[   return  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

S  6.  R.  vbrniciVbra  Dec.    The  varnish-yielding  Rhus,  or  Sumach, 

idefUffiealkm,    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  68. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  70, 

^fmomimn.    Sits,  or  Urus,  Japtmeut  according  to  Ktemffer  Am.,  791.  t  793. ;  R,  v6mix  JJn. 

Mat,  Med,p  15L,  and  Tkun.  Jap.\  ISL,  not  of  other  authors ;  R.  ^ugUndildUum  fValL  In  Litt. 

Ban.  Prod.  Fl  Sep-y  not  of  Wllld. 
SngraviMg.    Ksmpf.  Amoen.,  t  798. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Leaf  of  5—6  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one ;  all  ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  rather  glabrous  above,  beneath  bearing  velvety*pubescence. 
Petiole  and  branches  softly  woolly.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  68.)  A  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  Japan  and  Nepal.  The  general  appearance  of  this  species  is  that 
of  R.  typnlna ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more  like  those  of  some 
spedes  of  «/uglans  or  C^ya.  The  plant  ako  seems  to  be  of  more  robust 
growth ;  a  specimen  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultilral  Society 
having,  in  6  years,  attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft.  Though  marked,  in  some 
works,  as  a  green-house  shrub,  it  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  common  spe- 
cies ;  and  it  is  especially  worth  culture  on  account  of  its  magnificent  leaves. 
Thunberg  affirms  that  the  very  best  Japan  varnish  is  made  from  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  the  Rhde  vemix  of  Lin.  Mat.  Med.,  though  not  of  Lin.  Sjp. 
Plan.;  it  grows  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  that  country;  and  is  cul- 
tivated in  several  places,  on  account  of  the  advantage  derived  from  it.  Yhe 
varnish,  which  oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  procured 
from  stems  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  received  into  some  proper 
vessel.  When  first  collected,  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  cream ;  but  grows  thicker  and  black  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that,  when  laid,  pure  and  unmixed, 
upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein  of  the  wood  may  be  clearly  seen 
through  it.  For  the  most  part,  a  dark  ground  is  spread  underneath  it, 
which  causes  it  to  reflect  like  a  mirror;  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  the  fine  sluds^  which  is  collected  in  the  trough  under  a 
grindstone;  or  to  ground  charcoal;  occasionally,  a  red  substance  is 
mixed  with  the  varnisn,  and  sometimes  leaf  gold  ground  very  fine.  This 
varnish  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows,  cracking  and 
flying  almost  like  glass;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  stand  boiling 
water  without  receiving  any  damage.  With  this  the  Japanese  varnish 
over  the  posts  of  their  doors  and  windows,  their  drawers,  chests,  boxes, 
scimitars,  fans,  tea-cups,  soup-dishes,  their  portable  stools,  and  roost 
articles  of  household  furniture  which  are  made  of  wood.  (Mart.  Mill.) 

m  7.  R.  VBNEN A^TA  Dec.  The  poisonous  Rhus,  Poison  Wood,  or  Swamp  Sumach, 

Ideniffleatum.    Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  68. ;  Don*s  Mill.  8.  p.'71. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.'lS6. 
Sunonvmes.      R.  v§rnix  Lm.  Spec,  380.,  Big.  Med.   Rot.,  1.  p.  96.  t  10. ;  Toxicodendron  pin- 
n&tum  Mill.  DM.,  No.  5.;  Poison  Sumach,  Poison  Elder. 
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CmruHfi,  Ull.  Bib.,  t  nil  i  WUi.D(Dd.Bitt.,t.lS.)  B1(.HhI,  BoL.L  1. 19,;  lUtdourA.fili 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Le»f  rather  glabrous  than  pubescent,  of  5 — 6  pairs  of  leaflets, 

and  the  odd  one,^fhichare  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  beneath 


reticulatel]'  veined.  (Dec.  i*rDrf.,ii.  p.  68.)    A  native  of  North   America, 

from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  commonly  caLed   there   poison  sumach,  or 

poison  wood.    The  drupe  is  white,  and  the  nut  furrowed.  (IM,) 

Dacr^lion,  ^v.    In  its  native  country,  this  species  is  a  shrub  or  low  tree, 

growing  to  the  height  of  SO(t. ;  but  it  does  not  grow  so  vigorously  in  British 

gardens,  probably  from  not  being  sufficiently  attended  to  in  regard  to  soil, 

which  ought  to  be  k^t  very  moist,  as  tiie  name  swamp  sumach  implies.     The 

I — J  ^^Jed  lite  those  of  R.  ty|ihJna  and  A,  gUbrai  but  tbey   are 


Siite  diflerent  &om  those  qf  both  kinds  in  being  smooth,  shining,  and  having 
e  leaflets  very  entire,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  the  veins  of  a  purplish  red 
odour,     lliere  is  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which,  in  1834,  was  4  ft.  high,  atber  being  5  years  planted.     There  are  also 
plants  of  the  same  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.    The  leaves 
die  off  of  an  intense  red  or  purple ;  and  are,  in  the  autumn  season,  strikingly 
beautiful.      This    species   is   a    native   of 
swamps   in   Virginia,    Carolina,    Pennsyl- 
vania, and   New  England;  and  it  is  also 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Japan. 

The  milky  juice  stains  linen  a  dark  brown. 
The  whole  sbrub  ia  in  a  high  degree 
poisonous  ;  and  the  poison  Is  communi-' 
cated  by  touching  or..anielIing  any  part  of 
it.  In  forty-eight  hours,  inflammation  ap- 
pears on  the  skin,  in  l^c  blotches,  prin- 
cipally on  the  extremities,  and  on  the 
glandulous  parts  of  the  body ;  soon  after, 
wnall  pustules  rise  in  the  inflamed  parte, 
and  fin  with  watery  matter,  attended  with 
bumine  and  itching.  In  two  or  three 
days,  the  eruptions  suppurate;  after  which 
the  inflammation  subsides.  Some  persons 
are  incapable  of  being  poisoned  with  this 
plant;  but  those  who  are  of  unstable  habits 

are  more  likely  to  receive  it.  According  to  Kalm,  an  incision  being  made, 
a  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has  a  nauseous  smell,  comes  out  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood:  it  is  noxious  to  some  persons,  but  does  not  In 
the  least  affect  others.  On  Kalm  himself  it  had  no  effect,  except  once,  on 
a  hot  day,  when,  being  in  some  perspiration,  be  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it 
in  his  hand  for  half  an  hour,  smell  ins  it  now  and  then.  It  produced  a  violent 
itching  in  his  evelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts.  During  a  week,  his  eyes  were 
*ery  red,  and  the  eyelids  ve^  stiff,  but  the  disorder  went  off  by  washing  the 
ports  in  very  cold  water.  (Marl.  Milt.)  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not 
very  common ;  but  it  well  deserves  culture,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  at  all  seasons,  and  of  its  almost  unparalleled  splendour 
in  the  autumn,  from  the  time  that  the  leaves  b^in  to  change  colour,  till  they 
nltimately  drop  off  with  the  first  frost.  We  would  recommend  that  tbeplant 
should  always  have  a  label  attached  to  it,  indicating  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  leaves,  even  when  touched  or  smelled  to.  Plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series, are  li.  6(f.  each,  seeds  Si.  an  ounce;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50 
cents  a  plant;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  aplant. 

•  8.  E.  COBIA^Rii  Lin.     The  hiJe-tanning  Rhus,  or  Ihr  Blm^eaved  Sumach. 
TuAi  Id  UnnlDf  Irs 


iffiatkm.    Unjm..  379.  i  Drc  Pr«].,  S.  p  E7, ;  non-i  Mil: 
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one ;  leafle 


.  Char.,  4-c,  Leaf  villoM,  of 
paira  of  leaflets,  and  the  odd 
j  leaflets  elliptical,  and  toothed 
with  large  and  bluDt  teeth.  The 
petiole  smooth  at  the  tip,  a  little 
margined,  (p^-  Prod.,  li.  p.  67.) 
A  native  of  Bunny  rocky  ^>ots  io 
the     soath    of  ^^^ 

Europe,  from 
Portugal  to 
Tauria.  Fruit 
nllose.  {Ibid.) 

Deicnptian,4:c.  • 

The  general  habit 

of  tbig  plaot  re- 

semblei  toatofif. 

typhlna ;  but  it  ii  much  smaller  In  all  it8  paru.  The  leaflets  areabout  2  in.  long, 
and  Jin.  wide,  of  a  pale  green,  serrated.and  in  genet^  appearance  recembling 
the  leavea  of  the  common  elm.  The  flowers  are  in  large  loose  panicles,  of  a 
whitish  green ;  and  they  appear  in  July,  but  are  seldom  followed  by  seeds  in 
England.  The  seeds  are  used  at  Aleppo,  ground  into  powder,  as  a  prorocatiTe 
to  appetite,  as  mustard  is  in  Britam.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  it  i^ipears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  1640.  In  British  gardens,  this  species  is  not  uncommon.  Plants, 
in  London,  cost  li.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc. 

M  9.  X.  gopalliSa  Un.     The  Ouin  Copal  Rhus,  or  Miutich-iree-ieaved 
Sumach. 

Wi^Mrri((ii»     Un.  8d«.,  SKX  1  Dec  Prod..  S,  p.  68. ;  Don't  UI1L,  t.  |i.*7E. 

gJSSSr  J«q.  iSSSehea.,  LMI.i  PlDk.  Aim.,  p.  M.  tl.;  uid  «>rA.K9. 

Sk>ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaf  glabrous  above,  a  little  pilose  beneath,  of  5 — 7  pairs 
of  leaflets,  and  the  odd  one;  leaflets  lanceolate  and  entire.  Petiole  winged 
anii  jointed.  Root  stoloniferous.  Flowers  yellow  green.  Sexes  dicecious. 
(I}ec.Prod.,Ji.p.aB.) 

■  R.  e.  S  leucdnlha  Jac.  Hort.  Schon.,  t.  34S.  —  Root  not  stoloniferous. 
Flowers  whitish.  Panicles  more  contracted  than  in  the  speciei. 
DejcripAm,  4-e.  The  leaves  and 
general  habit  of  the  plant  are  those 
of  S.  typhina,  but  it  seldom  grows-to 
the  hra^t  of  more  than  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
The  branches  are  smooth,  and  the 
leaflets  entire  with  acute  points ; 
they  are  light  green  on  both  sides, 
and  in  autumn  change  to  a  fine  pur-  > 
pie.  The  petiole,  as  in  fl.  Conaria, 
IS  somewhat  winged  towards  its  tip, 
which,  with  other  circumstances,  in-  i 
duces  us  to  think  that  they  may  both 
be  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
R,  copalltna  is  found  in  dry  fields 
and  woods,  particularly  in  sandy 
•oil,  from  Kew  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  tobacco  by 
the  Indians  of  the. Missouri  and  the 
Mifsisaippi.    The  species  was  intPO- 
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duceil  into  Bnsland  in  1697,and  iaoccaaionaliyto  be  met  with  in  conectioiM. 
There  are  good  plants  of  both  the  species  aod  the  variety  in  the  arboretamof 
Mesars.  Loddiges.    Plants  of  the  ^wciet,  in  London,  are  U.  Od,  eaah,  ami 
teeda  U.  an  ounce ;  at  New  York,  37^  cents  a  plant. 
j[  J  10.  R.  RADi'cANS  L,     llie  looatig-bTanched  Rhus,  or  Sumach  ;  or 
PoUim  Oai. 
.    Lie.  Sp«.,SBJ.j  D«e.  Prot.a  tas.;  Doni  Mfll-.S.  p.71.  "^^ 

_    A.  Tmlaid&idnii  tu.ii  JOqIj.  A  aar.Amtr.,  1.  p-ISl)  tai  R.  T.nr.ltTarTW 
£Wn»Vi^'fi(.MeABiiL,L4£.;  ud  ourj^.SU. 
^ec.  Char.,  fc.      Leaf  of  one  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  on^  the  odd  one 
upon  a  p^iole ;  all  ^abrous  and  entire.  (Det.  Prod^  ii.  p.  69.}    A  native  of 
North  America.    De  Candolle  baachaiacterised  three  forms  of  this  apoctea 

^  R.  r.  I  vu^tlrit.  —  Stem  climbing  by  means  of  roots  emitted  from  it ; 

leaSets  large,  ovate.     S.   Toxicodendron  vulcAre  Ph.  P%.  Amer. 

SepL,  i.  p.  e05. ;   Sol.  Mag.,  t.  1806. ;  Toiicodendron  vukare,  and 

T.  volilbile  MiU.  Diet.  This  often  poisons  upon  mere  touciiing.  ' 

1  R,  r.  2  voliibiiit. — The  stem   climbing,   scarcely  emitting  roots;   the 

leaflets  large  and  ovate.    Toxicodendron  volitbile  Mill.  Did. 
A  R.r.  3  ni)(?rDciSrpa. — LesiletsoblonE-OTal  with  ataperedlongpoint;^ the 
fruit  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  forms.   R,  Toiicod^udron 
microc&rpon  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  £05.     There  is  a  Sgure  of  this 
in  Dill,  kith.,  t.  291.  Eg.  37^.    A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  was,  in  1834,  4  ft.  high,  after 
having  been  8  years  planted. 
Detcryilion,  Sgc.  This  Epecies,in  America,  has 
s  low  sbrubbf  stem,  and  forms  a  bnsh  from  3  ft. 
to  3  ft.  in  height,  whence  shoots  proceed  near 
the  bottom  to  the  distance  of  SO  ft.  or  30  ft. 
on  each  side,  rooting  at  the.joints,  and  com- 
pletely occupying  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Placed  near  a  wall  or  a  tree,  the  shoots  climb  < 
up,  and  root  into  the  joints  of  the  wall,  or 
into  the  fiurows  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  if  the  ( 
latter  should  be  old.     It  is  a  native  of  many 
part*   of   North    America,   from    Canada  to 
Georpa;  Homedmes  covering  the  surface  of 

the  ground  to  a  great  extent ;  and  at  other  times  climbing  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  trees,  ondpenetrating  the  bark  with  its  fibrous  roots.  When  the  stem 
is  cut,  it«mits  a  pale  brown  sap  of  a  disagreeable  scent;  and  staining  so  pow- 
erfully, that  letters  or  marks  made  upon  linen  with  it  cannot  be  obliterated, 
but  grow  blacker  the  more  the  linen  is  washed,  not  being  acted  upon  by  com- 
mon chemical  agents.  (Chwch^i  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.)  '  In  Bigelow's 
Medical  Botany,  it  is  stated,  that  the  plant  is  as  common  in  the  woods  of 
America  as  the  Ivy  is  in  the  woods  of  Europe ;  "  and  the  terrible  effects  of  its 
poison  are  so  frequent,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  An 
American  young  man,  who  was  cutting  wood,  had  his  feet,  hands,  and  aims  so 
dreadfully  blistered  by  an  unwary  approach  to  this  plant,  that  he  could  not 
work  for  some.days."  Kalm  rdates  that  the  plant  is  poisonous  to  some 
peraons,  t>nt  less  so  to  others,  and  that  the  same  tning  takes  place  with  respect 
to  it  as  with  £.  venenata.  (8eep.553.)  He  mentions  the  case  of  two  rasters, 
one  of  whom  could  manage  a  plant  of  R.  radicans  without  bdng  afficted  by 
its  renom ;  whilst  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  soon  as  she  came  within  a 
yard  of  it,  or  even  when  she  stood  to  windward  of  it  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. Kalm  says  that  the  poison  hod  not  the  least  effect  upon  himself, 
thoiuEh  he  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  once  squirted  the  juice  into  his  ej^e; 
but  uat,  on  another  person's  hand,  which  he  bad  covered  very  thickly  with 
it,  the  skin,  a  few  hours  afterwards,  became  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  tanned 
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leather,  and  peeted  olF  aftcrivarUs  in  scales.  (TVaveli,  i.  p.  177.,  aa  quoted  in 
Sfariyn'i  MUler.)  R.  radicaaa  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1640, 
Wid  is  common  in  collecdonB  in  two  diatinct  varieties.  One,  s  dwarf  kind, 
.  about  a  vard  or  less  in  height,  with  Aeveral  upright  stems ;  and  emitting  froDi 
aboQt  the  bases  of  these  stems  numerous  prostrate  runners,  which  extend 
■eveiBl,  sometimes  many,  Tect  from  the  plant,  and  root  into  the  earth  :  the  other 
rising  to  a  much  greater  height,  having  fewer  stems,  and  being  but  little  prone 
to  emit  prostrate  runners,  but  producing,  in  the  upper  part,  flexile  and  rather 
loiu  branches,  that  climb  wben  contiguous  to  ot^ects  of  support;  perhaps 
ratner  by  emitted  fibres  than  by  convolution. 
^  X  1 1.  it.  (a.)  Tozicodb'hdbon  Lin.  The  Poison-tree  Rhus,  or  StmaiA. 

Ipec,  38L  i  Rank.  Fl  Bor.  Aawr.,  l,f.\71.\  Dec.  Prod.,  E.  p.  69.  |  Doa'* 


BogTitlUlg.     N.  DuH«in..at«-i  ■ndour^^.SSl, 

^cc.  Char.,  f^c.  Leaf  of  one  pair  oF  leafleti,  and  an  odd  one,  the  odd  one 
upon  a  petiole;  all  inciso-angulate,  pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6Ct.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  Dr.  Hooker  remarks,  that  American  botanists  are 
at  variance  with  regard  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  R.  Toxicoden- 
dron end  il.  radicans.  Nuttall  says,  that  the;  are  certainly  diffbrent.  Pursh, 
and  most  other  authors,  either  unite  them,  or  sp^  with  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  their  distinctive  charBcters.  {Hook.  Bar.  Amer.,  i.  p.  187.) 
Detcripliort,  ^c.     The  general  appearance 

of  this  shrub  closely  resembles  that  of  R.  ra- 

dlcana,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  it  is  only 

a  variety.    The  male  fiowera,  which  are  pro- 
duced on   separate  plants   fh>m   the   female 

ones,  come  out  from  the  side  of  the  stalks, 

on  close  short  spikes,  and  are  of  a  pale  green. 

The  female  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  i 

panicles,  agreeing  in  shape  and  colour  with 

the  males ;  but  are  lareer,  and  have  a  round- 
ish germ  supporting  three  very  short  styles. 

This  species  is  common  in  woods,  fields,  and 

along  fences,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  where, 

like  tbe  Rh{ia  radicans,  it  is  known  by  the 

name  of  tbe  poison  oak,  or  the  poison  vine. 

R.  Toxicodendron  was  introduced  into  En'g- 

land  in  1640,  when  it  was  cultivated  in  the 

Bishop  of  Loudon's  garden  at   Fulbam  ;  it  is  now  frequent  in   coflections. 

R.  Toxicodendron  yields  a  yellowish  milky  sap,   the  properties  of  which,  as 

an  indelible  ink,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sap  of  B.  radicans.     The  plant  in 

tbe  garden  of  the  Loudon  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  formed  a  bush  5  ft. 

high,  and  5  It.  in  diameter,  after  having  been  10  years  planted ;  and  it  is  there 
readily  distinguished  from    R.  radicans  by  its  deeply    sinuated,  or    almost 

pinnatifid,  lesBets. 

{  iii.   Thezera  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.     Leaf  of  3 — 5  sessile   leaflets,  disposed  palmately.     Flowers  in 
short  racemes.     Sexes  ditecious.     Styles  3,  distinct,  short.     Drupe  round- 
ish, marked  at  the  tip  with  3  tubercles;  the  nut  compressed.  (Oec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  72.) 
«   IS.  R.  pbktaphv'lia  Dei/.     The  five-feq^'n^Ieaved  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

tiaH^laithm.    D«f.  F1,  AH.,  I.p.!67.t.T7.i  D«.  Pn>i,lp.Ta;  Don'.  Mill., ».  n,  75. 

"— MiSumm:  iKnUphfUui  Jacq.    Ota,  8._n.  SJ. ;  R.  ■rteiJni  (rtom  Mmu,  a  point.  In 

unheprtcklMI.Pm,  EwA.r.  p.3a5.,7fci'iv.,LpiT.  7 


lo  the  beHhl  of  10  (1..  i  niUv^of  Slc'Simd  BiSSmt.  i; 
knu  ond  ejuible,  itid  the  bvk  djot  red,  *iid  It  u*d  in  I 
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m  13.  R.  zizy'phis A  Tineo.    llie  Zizyphns-like  Bhus,  or  j^tfituxc^. 

MdemiUetttiom,    Scbrank  in  Fknra,  1819,  ik  314  j  Ho.  Pug.  Sic,  1.  p.  8.  ]  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  7S. :  Doo*t 

MJfl.,  2.  p;  75. 
Sgmomipmeu.    imftnmiH  tripartita  Verio,  and  ZfsypfaiM  tripartita  Roem,  et  ScfmUJSiftt^  5.  p.  942., 

and  6L  p.  663L 

Sfie.  Chmr^  ^.  Branches  divaricate  bearing  ratnes.  Leaflets  S,  glabrous,  ^oeiy  above.  wedg». 
shaped,  toothed  more  than  half  theur  length.  Racemes  terminal  {Dec.  Proa,,  p.  72.)  A  shrub, 
feond  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Steily,  wfaece  it  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.     Introduced  in 

$  iv.  Lohddium  Dec. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaf  of  3  leaflets,  and  palmately  diroosed  on  the  tip  of  the  com- 
mon petiole,  cut  in  a  serrate  manner,  the  teeth  large.  Flowers  in  a  dense 
catkin.  Sexes  polygamous.  There  are  two-lobed  glands  under  the  ovary, 
alternate  with  tne  stamens.  Styles  3,  short,  distinct.  Drupe  rather  com- 
pressed, yillose.     Nut  smooth.    Aromatic  shrubs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  72.) 

A  14.  J?.  SUAYE^OLBHS  AU,    The  sweet-scented  Rhus,  or  Sumach. 

UaitificatkM.    Ait  Uort.  Kew.,  1.  dl  96& ;  Dec  Prod..  2.  p.  79. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  75. 
Sifwmjfmet.  3fyr^ca  trifoli&ta  HortuL,  and,  perhaps,  of  Lm,  ;  Toxicodendron  orenUom  Uitt.  Did.^ 
No.  S.  • 

9fec  Okmr^Ac.  Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  11.  p.  72,  73.)  A 
native  of  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  hnght  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  Its  greenish.ye1low  flowers  in 
May.  It  was  introduced  in  1759^  but  is  not  common  in  collections  j  is,  in  aJl  probability,  the  same 
as  the  following  sort  m^ 

A  15.  R.  (s.)  AROMA^TiCA  AH.     The  aromatic  Ahus,  or  Sumach. 

Ideni^ficaikm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  o.  3ffJ.j  Dec  Prod.,  2.  ^  73. ;  Don's  BfUl.,  2.  p.  75. 
EmgramHg.    Turp.  in  An.  du  Mus.  5.  p.  445.  t  30. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  oval,  a  little  angular  in  the  middle,  pubescent  in  a 
pilose  manner.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  73.)  A  native  of  Nortn  America,  in 
Kentucky,  and  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1778.  Nuttall  has  stated  that  the  drupes  are 
acid  and  eatable.    The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  dense  terminal  spikes.    The 

Elant  in  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden  was,  in  1834, 4  ft.  high,  after 
eing  10  years  planted. 

App.  !•    Olker  Species  ofRhAs^  hardy  and  half-hardy. 

In  Don's  MWer^  ninety-seven  spedes  of  this  genus  are  described ;  but,  if  it  wcro  possible  to  bring 
them  all  together,  and  cultivate  them  in  the  same  garden,  we  question  much  if  there  would  be  found 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them  entitled  to  be  considered  speeiflcdly  or  permanently  disUnct.  We 
Judge  of  those  whicn  we  have  not  seen  firom  those  which  we  have  otwerved  for  years  in  British  gar. 
dens;  and,  as  as  we  feel  quite  confident  that  R.  typhtna,  R.  viridiflbra,  and  R.  gUlbra  are  one  and 
the  same  species,  and  R.  Toxicodendron  and  R.  radlcans  are  also  only  one  species,  so  we  do  not  thinlc 
It  likdlj  that  the  species,  or  names  given  as  species,  under  the  other  sections,  are  more  distinct  It 
Is  the  business  of  botanical  writers,  nowever,  to  record  all  these  names  wltti  thdr  descriptions ;  and 
of  enlcivators,  to  endeavour  to  procure  them  for  their  gardens,  in  order  to  compare  them  together  : 
for  which  last  reasim  we  sulrfoin  the  following  names  :— 

R.lobdla  Hook.  {FlRor.  Amer.,  L  P^1S7.  t46.)  isa  very  handsome  spedes,  or  perhaps  only  a  tolerably 
distinct  variety,  closely  resembling  R.  Toxicodendron  var.  ^uerdfoUuna,  at  least,  as  the  plant  bearing 
that  name  appears  in  the  gardened  the  London  Horticultural  Sodety.  Dr.  Hooker  says,  "  Although 
nearly  allied  as  this  [A.  lob4ta3  is  to  the  two  preceding  species  [iZ.  radlcans  and  R  Toxicod^ndronj, 
I  nevertheless  venture  to  consider  it  distinct  Its  general  habit  is  very  difihrcnt,  having  erect 
straight  sterna,  and  numetous  small  leafy  branchesL  The  leaflets,  besides  that  fSey  are  deeply  lobed 
with  acute  sinnses,  are  truly  ovate,  very  obtuse,  and  sreatly  smaller  than  In  any  state  of  R.  Toxico. 
dtndron  or  R.  radlcans  which  I  have  seen :  the  panides,  too,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  targe  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaf*'  {.FL  Bar.  Amer.,  i.  p.  11?7.)  The  shrub  was  discovered  by  Douglas, 
on  the  outskirts  of  woods  in  dry  sdis  tn  Korth.wost  America,  particularly  at  Fort  Vancouver.  It  Is 
not  yet  introduced,  but  ^ypean  to  be  a  very  ilsirable  variety. 


growing  to  the  hdght  of  i  it ,  with  dioecious  'ijoweriii,  disposed  in  large  terminal  spikes.  It  is'marked 
as  having  been  introduced  in  1883,  and  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame.  It  seems  a  most  de- 
sirable spedes }  but  we  have  not  seen  it 

K  baiamUntia  G.  Don  (Don's  MiO.,  11.  a  72.)  is  a  dimbing  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
not  yet  introduced,  probably  only  a  modiflcatiott  of  R.  raAcans. 

R.  OgjfocdtitAa  and  B.  oxyacanthoides  of  Hort  J^:tt.,lthe\R.  Oxyac&ntha  and  R.  dioica  of  Don's 
Maier,  the  flrst  introduced  tn  18S3,  and  the  last  in  1825,  are  considered  hardy ;  but  they  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  ia  gardens.  (9ee,ta]so,  several  spedes  enumoitted  under  Anacardidcese  of  the  Himalaya. 

*.  17*.) 

The  flrame  and  green-house  spedes  of  RiHis  are  numerous,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  ouv 
Bbrf.  Brii..  Pk  lia  When  tried  in  the  open  air,  many  of  them  will  probably  be  found  hardy,  and 
perfiaps  all  of  them  half'hardy.    R.  heterophflla,  generaUy  kept  la  the  green-house,  was  planted 
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asainst  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Kortioultuial  Sodetyt  in  1832,  and  is  found  quite  haidy. 
we  anticipate  the  haidincM  of  mott  of  tile  other  ipectof  from  theit  hablU;  via.  fliom  their  being 
generally  deciduouf.  in  the  open  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  producing  their  thooti  ra- 
pidly, andflo  early  in  the  season  asto  allow11»eror  their  ripening  before  the  anproach  of  ftnst; 
arid  ftom  their  having  no  visible  buds  in  the  shoots,  but  numerous  germs  in  tne  roots :  a  proor 
that  a  «raac  part  of  the  viuKty  of  tll^plirilt'isHiMWI  gnmnd»  aJMl»  wimqtumAjg  eonparatively  safc 
fh>m  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Genus  III.- 


^ 


u 


BWAVA  Kthi    Thk  DuvAUA.    Lm:  St/tt  Polygamia  Monoe'cia. 

Uent^fictakm.    Ktb.  Gen.  Tersbt;  p. 8. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  p.74 ;  Don's  Mill,  i.p.76.',  lindley  in  BoC. 

Reg.,  L  1568.  I£r7a  158a 
l^tum^mtf.  Schlnus  m.  Andr.  \  Amfrlt  sp.  Cav. 
DermUion.    Called  Duva4a,  *'  after  St.  Duvau,  a  French  botanist,  known  as  the  editor  of  the 

original  edition  of  Richard's  Analmu  du  FWtA;  and  for  some  observations  on  Fer&tUea,"  (LimUev, 

in  Bot.  Beg.,  t  1568.) 

OtH.  Char.^  ^.  Caiifx  povistent,  with  4—6  segments.  Corolla  of  4-^  concave  petals.  Sesa 
monceciousfy  polygamous.  SUandtu  8—10,  inserted  under  a  pitcher-shaped  calydne  disk,  wbi^ 
has  as  many  sinuses-and  as  many  teeth  as  there  are  stamens  :  these  are  opposite  the  sinuses,  and 


half  of  them  opposite  the  petals,  and  half  of  them  alternate  with  them.    Anthers  in  the  froilk. 
)rs  barren.    C 

ruiX  a  globose  drupe,  wttn  a  leatnery  nut,  wnose  seed  is  pec 
cotyledons^and  a  long  radicle— Chilian  trees  and  shrubs,  becoming  spiny  as  tneyadVanee  ingibwthi 


bearing  flowers  barren.    Otwry  conical,  including  one  ovule,  barren  in  some  flowers.    Style*  S— 4. 

"  ■  aiej 


Stigma*  capitate.  Fntit  a  globose  drupe,  with  a  leathery  nut,  whose  seed  is  pendulous,  and  has  flat 
cotyledons^and  a  long  radicle— Chilian  trees  and  shrubs,  becoming  spiny  as  tneyadVanee  ingibwthi 
their  leaves  simple,  and  their  flowers  disposed  in  axillary  racemes,  many  in  a  raceme  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  74.,  and  Undley,  InBot.  Reg.,  1 1568.  1573.  1560.)  There  are  fottr  species  In  cultivation, 
which  are  all  very  handsomeevergreen  bushes,  with  bright  shining  foliage ;  the  leaves  rather  small, 
oblong,  and  toothed ;  with  numerous  small  flowers  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  small  dry  berries. 

Froper^t  and  Useg,  The  foliage  emits,  when  bruised,  a  strong  but  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  the  nature  of  turpentine ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
odour  pervades  all  parts  of  the  plants^  especially  those  in  which  the  sap  is 
most  abundant*  A  piretty  phenomenon  is'  exhibited  by  the  leavea  of  D. 
oy^ta,  and,  doubtkas,  by  those  of  every  species  of  Duvaua  and  of  Echinus, 
when  thrown  upon  water,  both  in  a  whole  state  and  when  broken  into  pieces. 
The  leaves,  or  parts  of  leaves,  ''  after  lying  a  short  time,  will  be  found  to 
start  and  jump  as  if  they  were  alive,  while  at  the  instant  of  each  start  a  jet 
of  oily  matter  is  dischai^d  inta  the  water.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  irritability  of*  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  water,  causes  the  turpentine  sacs,  that  abound  in  thcsn, 
to  empty  themselves  with  violence ;  and  the  movements  of  the  leaves  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  recoil  produced  by  the  dii^chaige.  Thus  we"  have  in  every 
leaf  a  sort  of  vegetable*  battery,  which  will  keep  up  its  fire  until  the  stock  of 
ammunition  is  expended."  (Bot.  Reg.)  The  movements  of  the  leaves  upon 
the  water  have  ..been  compared  to  a  fleet  of  ships«employed  in  manoeuvring, 
or  to  persons  engaged  in  dancing.  (Gttfd,  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  377.)  Dr. 
Gillies  states  that  the  Pehuenco  Indians  prepare  by  fermeiltation  an 
intoxicating  liquor '  from  the  frnit  of  D.  iatifoiia,  or  a  nearly  allied  species. 
{Bot,  Reg,)      ^ 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  have  been  produced  plentifully  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  garden  by  D.  dep^ndens,  trained'to  a  south 
wall ;  and  seeds  of  D.  latifblia  are  often  imported  from  Chile.  Plants  of 
this  genus  may  also  be  multiplied  by  ottttings  of  the  ripe  wood  struck  in 
sand,  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  gentte  heat.  The  species  "  will  not  bear  the 
climate  of  London  without  protection  from  frost ;  but,  if  trained  to  a  wall, 
and  sheltered  by  a  roof  of  thatch  in  winter,  they  succeed  perfectly :  in  short, 
they  are  about  as  hardy  as  myrtles."  (Bot,  Res.)  D.  ovita,  and,  it  is  pro- 
bable, all  the  species,  '*  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  well  drained  in  winter ;  and  would  probably  succeed  in  the 
crevices  of  rocks  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall."  (Bot,  Reg,)  D.  dep^ndens,D. 
ov^ta,  and  D.  Iatifoiia  have  flowered  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  the  two  former  in  July,  and  plentifully;  the  last  in  June  and  July, 
but,  it  seems  by  the  figure  in  BoL  Reg.,  mUch  less  abundantly  th^  the  other 
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two.  The  fruit  produced  by  D.  d^^ndeiu  conaistB  of  snwll,  dry,  blickish 
purple  bories.  The  species  appear  highly  deurable  lo  all  who  have  a  coo- 
lemttire  wall,  if  it  were  only  to  excite  en  interest  in  plants  in  the  minda  of 
children,  by  exhibiting  to  tbem  the  curious  action  of  the  leaves. 

X   1.  D.  DBPb'kdbns  Dee.     The  drooping-iranfjnf  Duvaua. 
JimllffHtm.    Dk  Prod.,  &  p. 7*. i  Dool  Mill, i.  f.-,i.; 

Lladlrr  in  BX  Btg-,  t.  1573L 
^nw»— «■    JmttU  polffinii  Cm.  lam.,  &  p.  Sa 

AHibiu  dHtndni  on.  J>rta*.,8.  p. lot.;  Dm 

piwKu  >  Boot.  BU.  MUc.,  ftp.  1T& 
*W«^.     Car.  Ic,  t.  Eds.  i  BM.  Hrg'.  «■  1^3-  > 

Spec  Oar.,  ^    Law  meaUr,  »|>*ciiUr  upcm  thi 
twaxiDR  brKndHt,  obovau,  nod  *rtj  ctKuw,  or  evi 
(iDitc,  wlib  (ouolr  101  dmlkuUtlsM.    IUcciiki  — 
ei«dlniih(l«T>itail(nflh.  SumauDicHtlria  Floi 
mlkr  ttain  Uuiw  of  D.  airlui.  iUnJIit,  '-  °-'    ' 
I.  U7S.)     A  trH.  ■  uliH  or  Cbili.  •tha 
JToiDflu   (1>«.  ft™*..  IL   p.  T4J      Inlrod 
TlKrc  ti  u  oM  pbnl  of  II  In  Uit  BoUnic  Gi 
■tiinit  •  wall  with  ■  mtt  wcEt,  vlikti  hu  altdnM  * 

tlMOicln^unicOiinlni,  which  !•  lift. 

in  plultAiL     The  pjuit  Ld  Ihe  London  HoTtJcuC 
IlT^  OHdCD  bu  p«a»d  ktcii  wtnlcn  igHlnil  ■ 

munuUlT  tttar,  hu  wUhercd  the  le»a  and  Ll» 
dM>  oT  Uili  and  arKmu  other  qiecta  of  Durala 
'  iI,aananilDliif  Ibllret*,  ApnlW.  1&36, 
[er  ihoao,  and  (tat  tiiiDk  and  branchoi,  uDliiJiifed,  and  bud!  aud  Is 

2.  D.  ovA^TA  Lmdt.     The  ovate-^mer^  Duvaua. 

n.  in  BoL  R(»,  L  U68. 
i(.,t.]5tB. 
^et  Clar.,  4e.    Leim  Drate,  toiKh«d,  In  nMI  icule  U  Ihe  t)u,  In  ume  oUuu.    Racei 
looscf  Uwn  the  leax*.    Sumeiii  axuMj  i.  [Lln^,  1%  an.  htt.,  I.  IMS.)    Ntarl;  rd^ 

>l«bt  to  acHnluH  thna."  (l^jiifc-.J     •■ — ■  "»  ■■'-'■     = ■—  -■' ■     '-•- -■■ 

INli  or  lesG,    The  pUnt  In  the  llo 


■  3.  D.  I 


K  cm.     The  bruad-lf 
It.  Reg,  L  isaa 


denee,  the  leofth  oT  the  leavta.  Stannii  t.  {,Llmlltt 
i*  BoL  Rtg.,  t.  ISBD.)  **  Whateier  maj  be  thought "  of 
the  dMlnctneu,  u  tpccirs  "  or  D,  orku  and  D.  depfn. 
draL  lh«re  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ihle  la  a  lotalli  dlitlnct 
■pac^ ;  fiir  DDI  m\j  are  the  Iniei,  la  their  oudlne,  our. 


iBism.  ot 

u^  In' BL- 

|H»d  plant. 


waf  placed  agalnit  I 

IRK.    ThtaiHcleL>dgln| 


lh»  HprtiCI 
tilaniTd 


L)  llili  AMlet  it 
there /bW*», 
Juced  Into  BrUaIn 
HnrtiCuUnnl  Sn- 

SOth,  1836,  npptan 
rptndeni,  butlhli 


a  genu,  are  h.rt,,  » 


S!?^^ 


igloDr.  Walker,  wUh 


a't*  Dee.    The  tooth etl-Zcarrrf  Duvaua. 
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Spec.  Char  ,tc.    Leaf  bmceoUte,  toothed,  scarcely  to  long  at  the  raceaie.    Stamens  10.  {Dec.  Prod. , 
Tl  ft  74^)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Owhyhee,  (W)  Introduced  In  1795.    The  pUnt  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  wm  placed  against  the  wall  in  18S8.    It  is  probable  that  plants  of 
ibis  q»ecies  are  extant  In  many  old  cuUeotions  in  conserratories. 

App.  i.  Othei'  Species  ofDuvait^ 

There  is  a  plant  belonging  to  this  genus  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  wasplaeed 
against  a  wall  there  In  1831,  but  which  has  »ot  yet  flowered.    It  seens  somewhat  dilBerent  bi  • 
foliage  fVom  the  preceding  sorts,  and  may  be  a  variety.    The  others  we  consider  as  nothing  more 
than  varieties,  Uiueas  we  exc^  D.  latifUia. 

App.  I.  Other  Species  of  Anacardidcea^  half-hardy ^  or  conjectured 

to  be  so. 

SUAti  panifibra  WalL  aiid&  campamdHa  Waa  are  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  Nepal,  and 
includedin  our  list,  p.  174,  as  likely  to  prove  hardy  when  once  introduced.  In  Don's  Mitter  (iL 
pi  68.),  they  are  very  properly  marked  as  requiring  the  green.house ;  and  we  should  probably  not  have 
incluoed  toem  among  the  half-hardy  spedes,  bad  we  not  had  the  idd  of  Mr.  Royle's  opinion,  as  stated 
in  p.  17a 

•  ScAtnttf  MCilli  L,  (Don't  Mili,,  ii.  p.  76. ;  Lam. 
Ilk,  t.  822. ;  and  our  Jig,  234.)   is  a  deciduous 
shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 
where  it  ^rows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.    The  leaves 
are  inipan-pinnate,  with  lanceolate  serrated  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ; 
and  they  are  succeeded  by  berries  about  as  large 
as  a  pea,  of  a'  singularly  beautiful  rose  colour,  and 
highly  polished.     This  species  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and,  till  lately,  was  kept  in  green-houses ; 
but  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  has    stood  out  several  years  in  the 
open  border,  without  any  protection  whatever. 
It  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  of  its  berries,  but  from  the  interest  attached  to  it, 
from  the  usefulness  of  itsproducts  in  its  native  country,  were  it  is  called  the 
Peruvian  mastich  tree.    Tne  Peruvians  are  reported  to  make  a  vinous  liquor 
and  a  sort  of  vinegar  from  its  berries;  and,  from  the  resinous  gum  which  exudes 
from  its  stem,  Uiey  prepare  mastich.    The  fresh  leaves  exhibit  the  same 
phenomenon,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  those  of  Duvaua  (see  p.  558.)» 
and,  probably,  other  terebinthinate  genera.    The  leaves,  the  bark,  and  other 
parts  of  the  [^ant,  when  bruised,  emit  a  terebinthinate  odour.    There  are  two 
plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  which,  in 
1834,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been  2  years  planted ;   and  the  second, 
which  differs  in  its  foliage  from  the  other,  was  3  ft.  high,  after  having  been 
planted  3  years.    The  common  name  in  gardens  is  S.  MoUe ;  but  the  proper 
specific  name  is  Midli,  which  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  tree. 

&  M.  S  Ar^ra  lAn.  Spec,  14^.,  Don's  Milt.,  2  p.  77.,  Is  a  variety  with  the  leaflets  almost  entire. 
8L  Hu^gan  MoL  and  8.  virgdta  Sweet  are  species  from  Chili  and  Lima,  probably  as  hardy  as 
&  MiUU. 

Trieeros  (flrom  treis,  three,  and  kertu,  a  horn ;  because  the  herry  is  three^bomed)  cockimMiUutiM 
liouc  {Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  89.,  and  Don*g  MUL,  S.  p.  77.)  is  a  tree  with  impari-pinnate  leaves^  a 
native  of  Cochtn.Cbina,.un  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  25  ft.  It  would  forma 
most  desirable  acquisition  to  British  gardens,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt'of  its  proving  quite' hardv. 

Heterodindrcn  ole^tfbtium  Detf.  (Don's  MUL,  2.  p.78.)  is  an  evergreen  shrub  flrom  New  HoUaod, 
with  the  appearance  of  Cncbrum  tricdccura. 

Siylopldtmm  tpatkutdtum  DesC  [Don**  Mill.,  S.  p.  78.)  Is  also  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

CneOrutn  tricdceum  L.  (Lam.  HI.,  t.  27.)  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  in  dry 
and  Rraveliy  places.  It  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  our  greeo.houaes  since  1793;  and,  on  dry  she!, 
teredf  rockwork.  It  wlU  stand  the  open  air  with  little  or  no  protection:  producing  its  yellow  flowers 
ftom  April  to  September,  and  ripening  its  brownish  red  Si^eeded.  miits,  which  resemble  in  form 
•ihoseof  £uph6rWa  Lftthyris,  ana  remain  on  all  the  winter.  The  plant  Is  evergreen,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  flrom  1  ft  to  2  ft  A  specimen  of  this  species  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  and  protected  with  a  glass  case,  but  without  any  artificial  heat,  has  stood  for 
the  last  six  years:  and  is  now  (April  2a  1896)  18  inches  high,  and  covered  with  fnilt  and  flowers  ; 
contrasting  strongly  with  Coronf  Ua  glaUpa,  planted  In  the  same  glass  case,  and  beauUfblly  in  flower 
at  the  same  time. 

Cnehrum  pulverulinium  is  a  native  of  TenerilTe,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  the  ot)>er.  ; 
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CHAR  XXXIX. 

OF  TH£   HAJLF-UARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER 

Balsamodindrtm  gUeadfnse  Kunth,  and  Don'f  Mill.,  S.  p.  81.  j  the  ilm^rit 
gilead^Dsis  of  Lis.  (foA/  SynW.,  1.  pi  88.  1 11. 1'mad  our  JU.  2S5.  repment. 
ing  •  bnoch,  drawn  to  our  luual  icate  of  S  in.  to  1  ft. ,  and  Jig.  236.  representing 
the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  natural  fixe),  the  Balm  of  OUeed  tree,  is  a  native  of 
Arabia;  with  leaves  palmately  trifoliate,  and  small  whitish  flowers.  There  are 
two  or  three  rarietiasof  it,  which  are>7  some  con- 
sidered species,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  —  Onulrium  Pimela 
KSnig.  (Z>om's  JIfi'tf..  2.  pi  85.)  U  a  tree  with  com. 
pound  leaves,  growing  to  the  height  of  50  ft  in 
the  woods  of  Cochin- China  and  Java. 

Fagdttrum  O.  Don.  (Don's  MiU.,  p.  87.)  is  a 
Cape  genus,  containing  several  species  of  ever^ 
green  shrubs,  with  alternate  pinnate  leaves,  some 
of  which  may  probably  prove  hardy :  but  none  of 
which  have  mtfaerto  been  Introdoceo. 


CHAP.  XL. 

OF    THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   SPECIES   OF   THE   ORDER 

i<MYRIDA^CEJE. 

AiN#r£v  toxiftra  Wllld,  the  A.  balsamlfera  of  L.  and  Cat.  Car,  t  40.,  Is  a  tree  with  compound 
leaves,  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  50  ft.  It  is  commonly  kept  in  green- 
bouses  I  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  cTimate  of  its  native  country,  that  it  would  succeed 
against  a  conservative  waU.  The  ftxdt  is  produced  in  racemes,  and  it  is  pearl-shaped  and  purola 
nom  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  juice  distils  as  black  as  ink,  which  is  reported  to  be  poisonous.  The 
leaves.  In  a  dried  state,  are  highly  cephalic.  This  species  was  introduced  in  1830,  but  it  is  not  common. 
It  w^  diaiirvee  a  place  in  collections,  as  the  representative  of  a  genus  containing  various  species 
intuiMting  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

A.  JlorWma  Nutt.  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  it  in  Eastern  Florida,  with  retlculatelv 
veined^  gtandular,  resinous,  and  fragrant  leaves,  and  black  berries,  about  the  sise  of  those  of  blaoc 
pepper.    Wh«n  introduced,  it  will  doubtless  be  fbund  halthardy. 
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The  name  of  Legumin&cese  is  applied  to  this  extensive  and  truly  natural 
ordeTy  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  all  the  species  being  produced  in  leguminous 
pods,  bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  the  common  pea  or  bean ; 
and  quite  different  from  the  siliquose  pods  of  cruciferous  plants. 

The  Dittinctwe  Characterutict  are:  Calyx  with  5  divisions,  either  parti- 
tions, teeth,  or  clefts,  the  odd  one  anterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 
Fruit  a  legume.  Seed  with  the  radicle  next  the  hilum.  (Lmd/ey,  Introd, 
to  If,  S,y  and  Key,)  The  ligneous  species  are  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the 
most  part  deciduous ;  and  they  are  disposed  through  almost  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  order  contains  some  of  our  finest  ornamental  shrubs  and  low 
trees,  such  as  Robinur,  C^sus,  Wistarier,  G^enlsta,  CTlex,  Am6rpha,  Halimo- 
dendron,  indicia,  Gleditschta,  Ci^rcis,  and  various  others.  It  also  contains 
some  considerable  trees,  which  belong  to  the  genera  Robfnta,  Gleditschta, 
Sophdra,  &c.  The  genera  containing  hardy  ligneous  plants  are  in  number 
tifenty-ihree,  whichy  after  De  CandoUe  and  6.  Don,  we  place  in  characterised 
wctions,  and  ascribe  to  them  short  characters,  that  are  more  or  less  contra- 
distinctive. 

Q  Q  2 
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Sect.  I.  SoPHd'REX. 

Sect.  Char,  Corolla,  in  most,  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  with  the  fila- 
ments distinct.  Legume  not  jointed.  Cotyledons  flat,  leafy.  Embryo 
with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons.  Leaves  simply  pin- 
nate, or  simple. 

SoPHO^RA  R.  Br.    Legume  necklace-shaped,  including  many  seeds.    Leaf 

with  more  than  three  leaflets. 
ViROi^Liwi  Lam.    Legume  compressed,  including  many  seeds.     Leaf  with 

more  than  three  leanets. 
Pipta'nthus  Swt.    Legume  compressed,  including  6  seeds.     Leaf  with  its 

leaflets  3. 

Sect.  IL  Xro^EJS. 

Sect.  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  10,  the  filaments  of  all 
connate,  or  those  of  9  connate,  and  that  of  one  distinct.  Legume  not 
jointed.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons. 
The  cotyledons  flattish ;  in  sermination,  converted  into  leaves  furnished 
with  stomata.     Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

frLEZ  L.  Calyx  2-parted,  5-toothed.  Lorame  oval-oblong,  turgid, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  containing  but  few  seeds,  though  the  ovules 
are  many.    Habit  spiny. 

Stauraca^nthus  Lk,  Calyx  S-psirted,  5-toothed.  L^ume  flat,  extended 
far  beyond  the  calyx,  containing  many  seeds.     Habit  spiny. 

iSifa'rtium  Dec,  Standard  roundish.  Keel  acuminate.  Branches  rush- 
like.   Leaf  simple. 

G^BNi^sTA  Larn.  Standard  oblong-oval.  Keel  oblong,  not  wholly  includ- 
ing the  stamens  and  pistils.    Leaves  with  3  leaflets,  or,  in  some,  simple. 

Cy'tisus  Dec,  Standard  ovate.  Keel  very  obtuse,  including  die  stamens 
and  pistil.    Leaves,  in  all,  with  3  leaflets. 

Adbnoca^rpcs  Dec,  Stamens  with  the  filaments  connate.  Legume  bear- 
ing stalked  glands  all  over  it. 

Ono^nis  L,  Calyx  with  5  linear  se^ents.  Standard  striate.  Legume 
containing  few  seeds ;  in  most,  tui^id. 

Auo'rpha  L.     Corolla  consisting  of  the  standard  only. 

Robi'n/^  Dec.  Legume  flat;  that  edge  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached 
margined.    Leaf  impari-pinnate. 

Cabaga'na  Lam.     Legume  rather  cylindrical.     Leaf  abruptlv  pinnate. 

Halimode^ndron  Fitch.  Legume  stipitate,  inflated,  bladdery.  Leaf 
abruptly-pinnate. 

CaloVbaca  Fttch,  Stamens  with  the  filaments  of  9  connate,  that  of  one 
distinct.  Legume  sessile,  with  concave  valves  bearing  hairs,  some  soft, 
some  rigid  and  glanded. 

CoLU^TEA  R.  Br,    Legume  stipitate,  much  inflated,  glabrous. 

itsTRA^GALUS  Dec,  Legumc  with  its  lower  suture  so  bent  in  towards 
the  opposite  one  as  to  cause  the  legume  to  seem,  more  or  less,  8-celled. 

Sect.  IIL   ^EDTSA^RBJB. 

Sect,  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  the  filaments 
connate  in  one  of  three  modes ;  the  10  connate;  9  connate  and  one 
distinct;  or  connate  by  fives:  in  a  few  cases  all  are  dbtinct.  Legume 
dividing  transversely  into  1-seeded  joints,  called  loments.  Embryo  with 
the  radicle  beside  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  flattish,  and,  in 
germination,  are  converted  into  leaves  furnished  with  stomata.  Leaves 
simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

CoR,ONi^LLA  Neck.  Calyx  campanulate,  usually  shorter  than  the  claws 
of  the  petals.  Carina  acute.  Stamens  diadelphous.  Seeds  ovate,  or 
cylindrical. 
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Sect.  IV.   JPlHASEO^LRS. 

Sect,  Char,  Corolla  papilionaceous.  Stamens  usually  with  9  filaments 
connate,  and  one  distinct.  Legume  not  jointed,  including  many  seeds, 
that  are  separated  from  one  another  with  a  cellular,  transverse,  membrane- 
ous partition,  that  is  in  some  cases  not  complete.  Embryo  with  the 
radicle  beside  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons,  which  are  thick,  and,  in  ger- 
mination,  either  remam  under  ground,  or  are  changed  into  thick  leaves 
that  scarcely  have  stomata.  .  Leaves  simply  pinnate,  or  simple. 

WiSTA^R/ii  Nutt.    Leaf  im'pari-pinnate. 
XupfNUS  Tctam,    Leaf  digitate. 

Sect.  V.  Cassie^je. 

Sed.  Char,    Corolla,  in  most  of  the  species,  of  equal  petals ;  in  some  sub- 
papilionaceous.     Stamens  with  the  filaments  distinct.    Leaves  doubly 
or  triply  pinnate ;  in  some  simple. 
Olbdi^tsgh/j  L.    Sexes  dioeciously  polygamous.     Corolla  of  3-^5  equal 
petals.    Legume  in  most  long  and  parrow.     Seeds  compressed.    Leaves 
compoundly  divided.    Bearing  prickles  in  most. 
Gtmno'cladus  Lam.      Sexes,  by  defect,  dioecious.     Corolla  of  5  equal 
petals.     Legume  compressed  and  broad.      Seeds  scarcely  compressed. 
Leaves  compoundly  divided. 
Ds'iscis   Z.      Sexes    hermaphrodite.      Corolla   sub-papilionaceous,    of  5 
unequal  petals ;  the  side  ones,  or  wings,  longer  than  the  others.    Leaves 
simple. 


Sect.  !•     SOPHti'REJE. 

Genus  I. 

"1 


%\± 


SOPHO^RA  R.  Br.  The  Sophora.    Lm,  Sytt,  Decindria  Monog^na. 

Idmij/lcaiiom.  R.  Brown  In  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  &  vol  S.  p.  8. ;  I>«c  L6g.  M£m.,5.:  Prod.,  8.  p.9& : 

Doo*>  Mill.,  S.n.  109. 
Bmomiftmc    Soatane  spec  Lht.  Gen.,  No.  £06. 
DerkmUtm.    Altered  flrom  icpiero,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  p^ilionaeeotu  flowering  tree. 

DeicripHon,  The  only  hardy  species  is  a  deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  Japan 
or  China,  and  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are 
ripened  in  abundance  m  the  south  of  France  and  Italy.  The  two  varieties  of 
this  species  (5.  japonica)  are  propagated  by  grafting.  All  the  sorts  will  grow  in 
any  soil  which  is  ary ;  but  in  Britain,  north  of  London,  they  are  rather  tender. 
On  the  Continent,  however,  where  the  summers  are  hotter  than  in  England, 
and  the  winters  colder,  as  at  Vienna,  for  example,  these  trees  are  quite 
hardy. 

%  1.  <9.  jAPO^NiCA  L,    The  Japan  Sophora. 

Idtniffkmtkm.    Lin.  Mant,  m  ;  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  p^  96. ;  Don*c  Mill.,  8.  p.  lOft 
^fmm^fme.    S,  afnica  Sotler  Joum.  Pky$.,  14^  pu  S48,  Dec  Ugum.,  1 4.  f.  1. 
EngrmmM     Red.  in  K.  Du  Ham.,  sT  t.  91. }  Dec.  I^gum.,  1 4.  f.  1. ;  and  the  plate  of  thii  fpedet 
in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.    Leaves  pinnate,  with  11 — 13  leaflets,  which  are  oblong- 
ovate,  acute,  and  smooth ;  panicle  loose,  terminal ;  pods  smooth.    A  tree, 
a  native  of  Ji^an,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  and  producing 
large  bunches  of  rathar  small  cream-coloured  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
^tember.    Introduced  in  1763. 


2  S.y.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has   the  leaves  variegated,  but  is  not  worth 
cultivating  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

Q  <l  3 
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^  S.^'.  3  pendula  Hort.,  has  pendulous  shoots,  and  is  a  very  remarkable 
variety.  Grafted  near  the  ground,  the  shoots  run  along  the  suriace, 
like  those  of  a  trailing  plant,  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  main 
stem ;  in  good  soil,  a  shoot  extending  itself  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  one  sea- 
son. Grafted  at  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  20  ft.,  the  shoots  han^  down, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  pendulous  trees,  both  m  sum- 
mer and  winter.  There  are  specimens  m  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  Kni^t's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
Our  engraving  of  this  tree  in  Vol.  IL  was  taken  from  the  former 
specimen.  The  bright  smooth  green  of  the  branches  renders  this 
variety  truly  ornamental,  even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 

DescripHony  ^c  This  is  a  round-headed  tree,  readily  distinguished  in  winter 
by  the  fine,  smooth,  dark  green  bark  of  its  young  wood  and  smaller  branches ; 
and,  in  summer,  by  the  dark  blue  green  of  its  foliage.  In  deep  free  soil,  this 
tree  grows  with  great  rapidity,  seedlings  attaining  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
in  4  or  5  years ;  and  in  20  or  30  years,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  In  France,  nean  Paris,  there  are  trees  of  the  height  of 
60  ft.  The  sophora  is  one  of  the  few  trees  that  were  introduced  into  France 
before  they  found  their  way  into  England.  In  1747,  Father  d*Incarvilic 
sent  seedlings  of  this  tree  to  Bernard  De  Jussieu,  at  Paris,  who  sowed  the 
seeds,  and  distributed  the  plants.  In  1763,  it  is  recorded,  as  having  been 
cultivated  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  by  Gordon,  who  probably  received  it 
from  Jussieu.  In  1779,  a  tree  in  the  garden  of  M.  De  Noaiiles,  at  St.  Ger- 
main en  Laye,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  France;  and  soon  afterwards 
seed  was  ripened  in  abundance,  from  which  the  nurseries  of  Europe  have 
been  supplied  with  plants.  There  are  large  specimens  in  Englana,  which 
flower  freely ;  but  the^  have  never  yet  ripened  seeds :  indeed,  the  tree  ripens 
seeds  in  France  only  m  the  very  warmest  seasons. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  compact,  as  much  so,  it  is 
said,  as  that  of  the  box.  The  bark  exhales  a  strong  odour,  which,  it  is  stated  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  those  who  prune  the  tree,  or 
otherwise  work  with  the  wood  in  a  green  state.  This  was  first  discovered 
by  a  turner,  who,  while  at  work  on  a  piece  of  wood  newly* taken  from  the 
tree,,  was  seized  with  the  colic,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  off*.  The  follow- 
ing morning  he  resumed  his  work ;  and  the  same  thing  havine  happened  to 
him  again,  he  sent  for  a  neigfabourins  turner,  and  afterwards  ror  two  others, 
who  were  all  alike  seized  with  cohc,  and  violently  purged.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Chinese,  who  employ  the  wood  in  a  dried  state,  suffer  no 
inconvenience  firom  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  thai,  in  the  IHetionnaire 
General  deg  Eaua  et  Forett^  where  the  sophora  is  treated  on  at  considerable 
length,  and  a  long  extract  is  made  firom  a  pamphlet  published  on  the  subject 
bv  M.  Guerrapain,  no  notice  is  taken  of  Uiis  singular  property.  In  that  pam- 
phlet, the  sopnora  is  mentioned  as  rivalling;  the  Robinia  Psetid-^c^ia  in  the 
robustness  of  its  habit,  and  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and  as  surpassing  it  in 
durability,  and  in  suitableness  for  culture  in  arable  lands,  from  its  roots 
being  chiefly  of  the  descending  kind ;  while  those  of  the  Roblnta  extend 
themselves  horizontally  near  the  surface.  Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the 
uses  of  the  tree  in  China  and  Japan ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fruit  is  employed 
to  dye  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  flowers  for  dyeing  a  yellow  of  so  superior  a 
hue,  that  it  is  exclusively  reserved  for  dyeing  stuffs  to  be  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  family.  In  Britain,  the  tree  ean  only  be  considered  as 
ornamental ;  and,  in  that  respect,  none  of  the  arboreous  Leguminacete  are 
equal  to  it  in  beauty  of  foliage  and  bark.  Its  flowers,  when  they  are  pro* 
duced,  are  also  in  large  terminal  compound  spikes,  and  very  conspicuous, 
though  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  Robinia  viscosa.  One  remarkable 
property  in  the  foliage  of  the  sophora  is,  that  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
seasons  do  not  turn  it  pale,  or  cause  it  to  drop  off",  as  heat  does  that  of  most 
of  the  other  pinnated-leaved  Legumin^ceas.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
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France^  and  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  remains  of  the  garden  at  Mar- 
boeuf,  near  the  Barriere  de  Chaillot,  in  Paris,  where  some  verj^  iaree  sophoras 
and  robinias  are  growing  together.  The  pendulous  variety  is  well  deserving 
of  culture  as  an  object  of  singularity  and  beauty;  and,  where  it  is  desired  to 
cover  a  surface  with  intense  green  foliage  during  summer,  for  example,  a  dry 
hillock,  a  plant  of  this  variety,  placed  on  the  centre,  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose effectually. 

SoUy  Propagation,  ^c.  Any  free  soil  will  suit  thb  tree;  but,  in  cold  climates, 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  one  rather  poor  and  dry,  that  it  may  be  compelled  to 
make  shorter  shoots ;  which,  of  course,  being  less  succulent,  are  more  easily 
ripened.  Where  it  is  desired  to  have  trees  that  will  soon  come  into  flower, 
seedling  plants  should  be  grafted  with  scions.  The  tree  will  grow  by  cuttings, 
more  especially  of  the  roots,  and  also  by  layers  from  a  flowering  tree. 

StoHHiet.  The  larsest  tiee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  where  it  i«  57  ft  high  :  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  is  3  ft ,  and  of  the  head  80  ft  It  flowers  beautiftiUy  in  most  years.  The  oldest 
tree  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  in  August 
1807.  as  noticed  p.  72.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  in  the  north-west  comer,  is  an  old  tree,  about  30  ft 
Mgh,  which  flowers  occasionally.  At  Kew.  there  is  a  tree  50  ft  high.  In  the  Mile  End  Nursery, 
there  is  a  tree  S5  ft  high,  the  trunk  2  ft  in  duuneter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft  At  Hamp. 
stead,  at  Mount  Grore^  there  is  a  tree  X  ft  high :  and  at  Kenwood,  one,  38  years  planted,  32  ft  high. 
In  Buckinghamshire,  at  Tiemple  House,  a  tree,  40  years  planted,  is  18  ft  high.  In  Cambridgeshire,  in 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  two  handsome  trees,  both  50  ft  high,  which  have  flowered 
occasionally.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  13  years  planted,  and  6  ft.  bign.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Chesbunt,  6  years  planted,  and  10  ft  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  90  years 
piantfd,  and  96  ft  nigh.  In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  70  years  planted,  and  85  ft  high,  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  2 ft  4ia,  and  of  the  head  40  ft :  the  aail  a  dark  sandy  loam.  In  Scotland,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  4>2  A.  high.  In  Fothshire,  at  Kinfauns  Castle,  8  years  planted, 
and  6  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  near  Dublin,  at  Castletown,  35  ft.  high :  at  Terenure,  15  years  planted, 
and  10  ft  high.  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  50  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high.  In  Munstei%  at  Castle 
Freke^  13  ft  high.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  100  years  planted,  and  64  ft  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  head  40  ft :  hi  the  Rue  des  Vignes,  a  tree,  which  stood  in  what  was  fbrmerly 


and  25  ft  high.    In  Austriau  at  Laxenburg,  JAfears  planted,  and  18  ft  high  ;  at  Brttck  on  the 
Leythiu  45  years  planted,  ana  50  ft  high.    In  l^nia,  in  the  Botanic  iGarden :  at  Berlin,  SO  years 

{Planted,  and  25  ft  high  :  at  Sans  Souci,  20  years  planted,  and  20  ft  high.    In  Bavaria,  at  Munich, 
n  the  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high. 

Commercial  SiatisHcs.  Price,  in  London^  of  2  years'  seedlings,  50i.  per 
100,  of  grafted  plants  2i.  6d.,  and  of  the  pendulous  variety  5i.;  at  BoUwylter, 
of  the  species  I  franc  and  50  cents  each,  and  the  variegated  variety  3  francs ; 
at  New  York,  the  species,  and  the  pendulous  variety,  1  dollar  each. 

Genus  II. 


1^ 


VIRGFLLI  L.     The  Virgilia.    Lin.  SytL  Dec&ndria  Monogj^nia. 

UeiU^ceMan.    Lam.  nt.  t  346. :  PeriL  Ench.,  1.  p.  453L ;  R.  Brown  in  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  2.  vol.  3.  p.  4.; 

Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  96. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  111. 
•  Drrtooiioa.  Named  by  Lamarck  in  honour  of  the  poet  Fnrfjf,  whose  Georgt^-entttlehim  to  botanic 
commemoration. 

Description,  ^c.    There  is  only  one  hardy  species,  a  deciduous  low  tree. 

^  1.  V.  LU^TBA  Micha.    The  yeHow-wooded  Virgilia,  or  Yellow  Wood. 

Uen^ficaiiem.    Micbx.  Fit.  Arb.  Amer.,  3.  pi  266.  t  & :  Dec  PhmL,  2.  p.  sa ;  Donis  Mill,  %  p.  112. 
Ei^amngM.     Delaun.  Herb  Amat,  1 197. ;  Michx.  FU.  Arb.  Amer.,  &  p.  226.  t  a ;  and  the  plate 
of  this  tree  In  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  9 — 11;  alternate,  ovate,  pointed, 
smooth.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  rarely  exceeding  40  ft.  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  greenish  bark,  having  a  smooth 
surface.  The  leaves,  on  young  trees,  are  ftom  1  ft.  to  ij^  ft.  in  length,  and 
on  old  trees  not  above  half  that  size.  The  flowers  form  white  pendulous 
racemes,  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  Roblnta  Pseud-i4ck:ia,  but  not  so 
odoriferous.    The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  robinia,  and,  in  America,  ripe 

Q  Q  4 
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about  the  middle  of  August.  In  Brkaio,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 
'    there  being  but  few  old  specimens. 

Geography,  History^  Sfc,  Virgilia  lutea  is  found  chiefly  in  the  western  part 
of  Tennessee,  on  gentle  declivities,  on  a  loose,  deep,  and  fertile  soil ;  where  it 
is  usually  associated  with  ^6rus  rubra,  Gymn6claaus  canadensis,  GleditschMr, 
Juglans,  and  other  trees  which  delight  in  good  soil.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
younger  Michaux ;  and  plants  of  it  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Lyon, 
in  1812;  and  seeds  having  been  since  frequently  sent  over,  the  plant  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  soft; 
and  remarkable  for  its  deep  yellow  colour.  This  colour  is  given  out  freely 
to  water,  but  cannot  be  fixed  by  alum,  like  most  other  vegetable  colours. 
Verv  little  use  is  made  of  the  tree  in  America ;  and,  in  Europe,  it  is  planted 
solely  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  botanical  interest.  It  is  rather  later  in 
coming  into  leaf  than  most  of  the  other  pinnate>leaved  Leguminaceas,  and  its 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn,  previously  becoming  of  a  fine  yellow. 

Soil,  SUuaiion,  S^c.  An  open  airy  situation  is  desirable,  in  order  that  the 
tree  may  ripen  its  wood  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  same  purpose  where  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  soil  ou^ht  to  be  dry  rather  than  rich.  In  the  London  nurseries, 
it  is  propagated  chiefly  by  seeds. 

SiaHdki*.  In  Uie  neightiourhood  of  London,  Uie  highest  nlanti  are  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire** 
Tllla  at  Chiswick  J  but,aa  they  are  crowded  among  other  thnibe,  thej  are  not  handtome;  in  the 
Oietoea  Botanic  Garden,  there  i*  a  tree  80  ft.  high,  which  flowen  annuallv :  in  the  London  Hoi^ 
ticulturai  Society'!  Oaiden,  there  i«  one  10  years  planted,  which,  in  189i,  was  IS  (t  high ;  in 
the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  is  a  tree  18  ft.  high.   In  Surrey,  at  Claxemont,  there  is  one  20  ft.  Jiigb. 


and  17  ft.  high.   In  Sufluk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  12  years  ulanted,  and  lift.  high.   In  Ireland,  near 
Dublin,  in  the  CuUenswood  Nurwry,  17  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Staiutics.    Plants,  in  London,  are  5«.  each ;  at  Bollwyller  1  franc 
and  50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  50  ^nts. 

Genus  III. 


PIPTA'NTHUS  Swf.    This  Piptanthus.    Lin,  SyH.  Decdndria 

Monogynia. 

Jdent^fieatim.    Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  S6i  :  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  112. 

BerivaUun.    FrcHn  piptd,  to  fall,  and  ontkot^  a  flower ;  from  the  flowers  fitlling  off  very  soon. 

Deaeription,  ^c.    There  is  only  one  species  described  or  introduced,  which 
is  a  sub-evergreen  bush  or  low  tree. 

m  P.  nepale'nsis  Swt,    The  Nepal  Piptanthus. 

IdentifiaHkm,    Swt  FL.Oard.,  264. :  Dec  Prod. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  &  112. 

aywnt^mes.    Thenn6psis  /abumlfblia  D.  Dom  Prod.  FL  Nfp.,  p.  to.  j  ilnagfris  (ndica  WalL  MSAi 

Baptisia  ncpal^nsis  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.,  1 131. 
Xngr^m'tigs.    Hook.  Exot  Fl.,  1 131. ;  Swt  F1..0ard.,  t  264. ;  and  oar  Jig.  837.  to  a  scale  of  2  In.  to 
a  ibot,  and>^.  838.  representing  a  flower  of  the  natural  size 

237  Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  trifoliolate ; 

leaflets  elliptical-oblong,  acute, 
broad.  Stipules  2,  large.  The  young 
leaves  are  silky;  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  laburnum,  to  which  they 
bear  a  eeneral  resemblance.  In 
Nepal,  Uie  shrub  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.;  but  it 
sometimes  exceeds  this   height  in 
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I  ahdtned  rituitttons.  It  may  be  considered 
of  msny  years*  duration ;  nevertheless,  in  fine 
seasons,  it  rioens  abundance  of  seeds.  It  was  introduced  in  1821,  and 
flovers  in  May  and  June.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  and  of  the  shoots,  as  well  as  by  seeds  or  layers.  In  most  of  the 
counties  north  of  London,  the  safest  situation  for  it  wit!  be  against  a  wall; 
and  it  well  deserves  a  place  there,  on  account  of  its  luxuriant  deep  green 
foliage,  and  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries. 
Si,  &d.  each  ;  and  Bt  Bollwyller,  where  it  is  a  green-house  plant,  3  francs. 

App.  i.   Half-hardT/ Species  of  Sophbrete. 

SotHtbmiliithHiliniUBal.  S^.,t.  Iia9.|  li  ■  Nepal  throb,  tntntduccd  In  ]MI),iihlcbt»«l  Mltia 
bil^t  arrraaift.  uett.  The  Alien  in  pala  puTpIc,  in  lan(  ricriEoM  (pike*.  Ml.  G.  Donni. 
nu  III*  Ma*  or  inftint  it  on  Uic  Sl  lipdnbu,  bj  wblch  mmu,  biuji,  11  would  beroHlnciln 
budr  u  to  fluid  our  wintm  In  open  thnibbeilei. 

a.  Umntita  Haot.,thaf,acoiil<iiItli>of  Undl.  {Sal.  Reg.,  L  339D.;,  li  ■□  frirgnen  Bruniin  ilirub, 
trowini  to  the  lirtghl  of  Stt     THen  b  >  nrietT  of  Ctaii  t[iccln  nM  r^t  .'"Iniduced,  the  \aTittt 

much  like  tfioai  of  Ibe  Spulih  bcaom,  but 
239 

Df"ltoK    Mflt'Tt^rf  2 

Bat.  Cab.,  t.  lli&,  end 
™rfl,.S3S.lH»n«ll« 
orchm,  immdiiccd  bt 

Unin.     Loddlga     In 

itbDrctuni  it  Hackiw^: 

ed  there,  (bt  the  flnt  (^ 
lime  In    EDiUnd.    Id 
April  IBSS    lu  doiren    * 


tbeHaiUciiltunlSoci*tr,HidinLoddl(et'i. 

£  micnpti"'  

tbe  SaJiibr*  ulcrophflli 
oTAIt,  tl^niL  DL,  t.mS., 
Uld«tjb.*41j>ri«» 


■no  atfc ;  ud.  wnu  ~ 

idiiiilioflblioKlec.lhe)  i 
■reeieriTeen.  In  IB^, 
LoddlfH  wu  S  rt  hlih.  (See . 

;i  growl  fiMlj  In  llgbl  Imn; 

.ratetiipMnof  Ait,l»)(.  Mat, ,    .    .     „ 

inib,  InliDduced  In  I77S,  uiA  pniduciiu  Iti  large  pcDdulMU 
Thii  ii  a  nod  onianientd  pUnt,  iind.  In  the  enilriDi  of 


idiiiilioflblioKlec.lhe)  A 
■reeieriTeen.  In  IB^, 
■  [he  bbon.  LoddlfH  wia  S  rt  hl|li.  (P 

ille  biid)!.    It  growl  rml;  in  llgbl  loam^  loll,  and  ii 

Sepkin  a\ikfUn la  AiL,<,Biil.  Vv.,LI67.,uidourj4.  9tail> 


^  ifiUiiil  ■  wulh  wiU  tat  \ 
upwardi  at  90  num.    In 
tie  CbelH*  BoUnIC  Ow 
den,  there  are  lAinU  of  it 

ihtre.  In  "the  Unwaj  Nur 
eerr,  Doicheater.  II  bat  ripened  treda  ai  a  atatidard  in  the  open  border.    There  la  a  vailetj  In  lb* 

RwnnofkiUaintai^  {Dm'i MIU.,i.  p.  tIl.),'E.  Dilnlnui  Ladi.  Ctu.,  Li  1  New  Zealand  ihiub, 

BdHynmlttUah^Mli.  {Dat'i  MIU.,t.v~\\\.,BolIlrf.,^^X.)  iia  luttnoftha  Sandwich  IilandJ, 
where  It  fnwi  to  the  belgbl  of  B  ft.  or  l^K.  pniduelDi  Xowen  rather  imaller  than  tb»e  of  E.  tajiia. 

lb*  Botwilc  Oardai  al  Kn  idncc  It  wu  Am  Inlioduced  In  18ES. 
0(fiy^fm«M'>dnlLBr)&iLJfm.,l  1£».,  the  Goaipbolibiun  BUCulUum  at  Hot.  Rfp.,^1ICJ 
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dluLnf  iU  T^Unr  I 


nwRi  In  July  *nd  Aurut     Ttaa 

™'        fidaifrU  K ,.  .       . 

Krt«.  or  AA  Bh.  tWft,  «nd  curjiK. ««.,  UiCapc  Anils 
with  pale  purple  Aowst ;  *nd  then  an  «h«  >p«{ca  oT  ttw 

Abrfu  Brilam^cmi),  ill  oTvhich  in  >lllUbl«  (m  •  EqnHrr. 

CtorrhnMBnuhniinllABr.lAir.  Ar.l.ge6.,»)d  oui 
fig.  M3.J  <(  (  bauurul  llMe  New  Holland  ihiub,  wllb  boiinr 
Iwa  nod  brifht  icarM  wid  buir  ao>en,  which,  wlih 
««h*r  (pKlH  of  Ihr  g™"".  "ril  daernw  cuUuie  in  th« 


n  iip.udJHplinipoldu 


OiwMii'm  orkr^tceiu  R  Br.  (KW.  Oil..  L  IAS.  1  ind  DurJKt'iW,  >i  ihnwlni 

eow  tovm  In  UiT  uid  Junii,  uid  irowliu  (o  the  hriilit  aferr 
L  DltTKCDl  Lind,  and  icisd  Itan  IJcw  HoUaiid  and  Vcw  3u 
douMta^  hair-hvd;. 


(MlUUfiminiiu  ami  (AM.  W<u.,'t.19!5.,  ud  our  .l^.MS.;  !■  a  Nrw  Hal 
Ane  Urre  «pUra  of  t"U°v  flmrvn  nm  June  to  AufuH,  uid  srovbii  La  tfw  I 
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AaottalHs  ta(MAH-R.Br.(AM.]lu.,  1 118. ;  iw.  »!(.,  t.  SUM. ;  maiBarJlg.3t!.)lithtai- 
■oiDtNn  HciUADa  dhnbliif  ihruti,  prcODcdng  Urgu  lurlef  flowm  from  April  to  Julr.wUch  ua 
cmmanare  wall  au|lil  (n  be  wUraut 

aimfkiaUMim  rnmjifltrmm  Hmtth  (A<<.Xv.,t.  W4.)  ii  ■  NeKlIollincl>bnib,with  Bnilmncid. 
la*  lowcii,  wbti£  m  fmiattA  from  Harcli  lo  Stptember.     II  gnwt  to  tb*  hnJjlit  otdtC;  ind 

AirMiik  a.Br.  iM  ■pauitlMC  Includn  a  n«  MewHoOud  ipecieii  but  U117  da  not  Mend  1ft. 


Jactidnii  (uuHd  by  Mr. 


L    It  great  to  <b«  height  oF  fi'ft.,  ud 
hI  Aujuil.    There  ue  Kisral  other 


t  Jir«.,l.ll9aj™iourJIg,g«.lDK.Ienf8ln.H 
I  ui3j^.a5aaftbiiiia[urari«)iiiiiFLcguitN»l 

producing  r^ 


S)AxiSSZaK  nimhieam  amllh  IBal.  ifi^.,ai>». ;  aod 
oui  A.  ail.  lo  .  Bile  of  a  In.  10  .  toot,  tndj^.  SSt. 
or  the  natunl  lin)  It  ■  dimlnuUn  Auitnllui  ibiub, 
....  -■-.  ,(!!,„  flowert  Horn  M»7  lo   AHgmlj  and 


ame  renua,  producing  red  Hn 
a  i&l.  Uof.,  L  919.  i  and  « 


■J  wlih  ■+)<!■  nry  luai 


WTftloirSoiKnfninAidteJima.    ■nwraareoChervcdB 

DiBwArta  glMrHma  Smith  lBo(.  J/m.,  1 9M.  i  &(- 

a*..  i.i«i  .Dd  «"A-«?:.^>™^^i"ijf,»gjJ; 

Harch 


DiBwArta  tlaitrHma  Smith  l««.  jb=i 
Oi*..  l.i«  i  .Dd  ourA-Mfi-  to^™"*"' 
and /f.  ESS^  of  tlw  natuiml  iliU  j;  a  handto 
Und  Arub,  produclnf  Ha  Bm  J^^''  '°?* 

3lo  Jatj,  ud  fnnHna  to  the  beight  of  4 
•nerd  olba  ipeclee,  ill  diHniiig  of  tultui 
KUdifii  mwlVAMa  S.  Br.  <Bal.  »«.,  t. 


waui  la  tM  BMgnboiimaoa  01  uaaun  1  or  novn,  wltboii 
ani  kind  at  pnueUon,  In  the  ma  air.  In  Bwonihire. 
H(iUudihRili.linnnBgtotlwhetditorji(l.    The  leavM 
are  tun;  and  "■• '••^  N*"*  "e*?""  "j;^  "^ 

'oLSiSj—MJoh™  S^lBotlLrg..  t  "'  ■  -■  '■■•■ 
—    ■  "niHolluidihrTil 
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Dtaa'i  I^Dd  itiniti,   wltb  jrdlBv  Oman 
lahicb  lu»  lb*  nxUani  HnMccalouml.    It 


a  laalWj  In  nhicli  U.  mi)  alM     ,— -.    ,   ■ 
>iiii,     ««■(«.  numl«r  of  pUnti      ^^^ 
rh  apiHai  tender  m  onlj  nUtinlir  to,  from  T*^ 

,    .._.  jng  bnn  grDWD  kn  ■  wkna  clkmjLtoi  whilv  ^  ' 

the  lUK  pliDI,  mnd  In  ■  cold  cUmitc,  wniM  be  ilwriuMj 
h»dr.     The  ctHUDon  jew,  tor  rumple,  u  Dr.  Wilier  bH  men- 
^nedi   fTowp  Id   Fnncc,  pmvpd  quite  tendvr  when  uken  to 
tit  U  wbD  Iddwii,  ti  Indiffmoiu  to  Sweden.  PUnti,  thrr^tin,  which 
4nd  n»f,  In  the  {»une  of  two  or  tJitee  genentlona,  without  Alt^ni; 


kBd  an  dHCTTiDt  eullucei  though  reigulTing  nnu  protection  duriii(  winter. 

General  Remarki  a*  io  haif-hardif  Specie$. — We  may  obgerre  here,  nhnt  to 
mtaj  will  splKar  sufficientlj  obvious,  thu  pluita  half-hAnl;  in  the  climate  of 
London  will,  in  general,  be  quite  \iixiy  in  the  mrmest  parts  of  Dtronshire 
and  Comnall ;  and  will  graduallj'  require 
lera  and    less   protection  than  they  do 
about    London,   as  we  proceed  ferther 
southward ;  always  excepting,  however, 

particular  localities,  such  as  elevated  re-/  861 

gions,  very  wet  or  clayey  soils,  and  re-  ' 
t«ntive  sumoils.    As  a  proof  of  tlie  truth' 


:,  we  have  o 


of  what  we  »|       . 

to  such  plants  as  the  common  myrtle,  ' 
Come'a  alba,  Coronf  11b  glauca,  IHttdspo- 
nun  Tolnra,  the  edwardsias,  &c.,  which 
all  thrive  against  walls  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  but  require  a  slight  pro- 
-tectiondurine  frost;  while  at  Dartmouth, 
Plymouth,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Powder- 
ham  Castle,  Mamhead,  Carclew,  and 
Other  well-known  places,  they  are  shrubs 
as  hardy  as  Bdxus  baJeirica  is  near  the 
roetropolis.  As  we  proceed  northwards, 
it  will  be  found  that  plants  adapted  for  a  conservative  wall  in  the  climate  of 
London  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds ;  the  more  tender,  which  will  require, 
in  the  colder  situations,  to  be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  conservatory,  such 
M  eutaiia;  the  less  tender,  which  will  grow  against  a  wall,  in  low  situations 
near  the  sea,  as  far  north  as  Inverness,  such  as  pittosporum,  ndth  the  same 
protection  as  they  require  about  London ;  and  the  hardiest,  which  may  b« 
preserved  against  a  wall,  with  very  little  more  protection  than  what  they 
receive  about  London,  in  all  ordinary  situations  in  the  north.  Among  this 
latter  kind  may  be  included  the  myrtle,  the  camellia,  edwerdsia,  psoralea, 
&c^  which,  it  is  well  known,  require  very  little  protection  at  Culzean  Castle, 
in  Ayrshire ;  at  Ardgowan,  near  Greenock  ;  at  Dundee,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  * 
Elgin,  and  Inverness.  Even  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  these  plants,  and  various 
others,  are  ^Wn  in  the  open  air,  and  kept  alive  through  tne  winter  with  pro- 
tection. The  experience  of  gardeners  in  this  most  interesting  part  of  Uieir 
profession  is,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  as  the 
emoyments  affi>rded  by  conservatiTe  walls  become  better  known,  a  knowledge 
ofthdr  management,  and  of  the  principles  of  acclimatiung  plants,  will  be  con- 
sidered essentml  for  every  nr ^ 


Sect.  II.  Z^'TEiS. 


□ 


CTLEXI..  TsBFuitZB.    Lin.  Sytt.  Moaadi\phn  Det^driM. 

^..^itflM.   Ua-Gn,  N(>.8Sl.i  Ida.  HL, t  ttl. ;  Dec  !>»<].,£  p.  IM.i  Doa-( MUL,  S.  p.  IML 
3o?ta£iff>.  ^  ^kd  to  be  derived  rrom  ac,  Celdc,  «  point  ^  to  n^noce  to  lb«  jirtchl)'  btaudiM 

Detcription,  Sgc.  Branchj',  erergreen,  spinooa  shniba,  with  yellow  flovrert, 
lutlTCs  of  Europe,  which  will  grow  in  aay  tolerably  good  B<nl  tnat  i«  dry;  and 
ire  readU;  pro[mgated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  planted  io  sand. 

A  I.   CT'lbx  busopa^a  L.     The  European,  or  common,  Furie,  or  WhtK, 
UmMrwhett     Lin.  8p««..  1045.  nt.  > i  Dee.  PT(id.,S.K  144.,  Don'i Hill. «.  P.14& 
iLiiiiwri      "— —  -r*-^-  f"*-'    tr.  cniDdiatvut  >«r.i  [7.  Tcmilii  T^sn;    WUn,  (K«M, 

Pn3lfBi«Hoei  AJonc  commun,  June   niirin,  Jnnuirln,  orGenM^pinem,  ». 
£^pni|^  bif.  B«l.t.74a.i  and  oarjlf.  jjG!.  to  ■  •ctleoTlliL  lo  1  roM,  taijlg.  mx  at  Of 

&>fc.  Char.,  Dacriviion,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  linear.  Branchleta  villou*. 
Bracteas  ovate,  loose.  Calyx  pubescent.  An  erect  evergreen  shrub,  whh 
yellow  Bowen,  which  ere  produced  in  abundance  from  I^bruary  to  May, 
and,  in  mild  winters,  from  S^tember  till  May,  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  in  flower,  more  or  less,  the  whole  year ;  and  hence  the  country  proretb, 
that  "  Love  goes  out  of  fashion,  when  the  furze  is  out  of  blossom."  Id  a 
wild  state,  in  cold  elevated  situations,  it  is  seldom  seen  higher  than  £  ft.  or 
3  ft. ;  but  in  sheltered  woods,  in  England,  it  may  frequently  be  seen  of  10  ft. 
or  12  ft.  ui  height.  In  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of  Oalicia,  it  grows  to  tba 
b^t  of  113  it.,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  Ic^. 

M  U.  e.i  /tore  piino  has  double  flowers,  and  is  a  splendid  plant  when 

profusely  covered  with  blossoms.    It  is  well  adapted  for  small 

gardens ;  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.     A  plant  in  our  garden 

at  Bayswater,  in  5  years,  fonned  a  busb  8ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  (Ua- 

meter,  flowering  profusely  from  April  to  June. 

U.  prvoiiicid/ii   and     U.  sli^ta    are    probably    only    varieties    of    U, 

europte'a,  but.as  they  may  possibly  belong  to  U.  nana,  we  have  kept  them 

distinct,  and  treated  them  as  botanical  species  or  races. 

A  tarUlg  teilh  while  fiowen  is  mentioned  by  Gerard  and  Parkiosoii,  as 
reported  to  have  been  seen  in  the  north  parts  of  England;  but  no 
•acb  variety  is  now  known. 

Ge^ropAy.     The  common   fune  is  a  native  of 
the    middle     and    south  of    Europe,  on    ersvelly 
soils,  on  pbunsnnd  hills,  but  not  generally  to  a 
very     great     elevation. 
In    Caernarvonshire,    it 
grows  to  the  hdght  of 
1500  ft.  above  the  sea, 
in     open,     airy,     warm 
situations;   but  in  damp 
shaded      valleys,      not 
higher  than  600  ft.    In  .- 
the  north   of  England,  '. 
according  to  Winch,  it 
forms  fine  fox    covers, 
USOOft.  or  900ft.,  and 
..D—,  .»  --".  ™«— ^  situations,  at  2000ft.    At  Invemeas,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  UMft.      About  Tongue,  in  the  north-west  of  Suther- 
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land,  where  it  was  introduced,  but  is  now  naturalised,  it  scarcely  attains 
350  ft.  of  elevation.  Its  failure,  Watson  observes,  marks  the  higher  part 
of  the  upland  zone,  and  gives   an  accurate  indication   of  the    climate. 

i  Outlines,  j-c,  p.  124.)  It  grows  on  the  sea  coast,  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
owerine  abundantlv,  and  apparently  uninjured  even  when  washed  by  the 
spray  of  the  sea.  it  is  not  found  wild  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America;  in  the 
north  of  G^ermany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Russia.  Gerard  tells  us  that  he 
was  desired  by  "  divers  earnest  letters,"  to  send  seeds  of  oiu*  common  furze 
and  broom  to  **  the  colder  countries  of  the  East,  as  Dantzicke,  Brunswicke,  and 
Poland,"  where  the  plants  were  **  most  curiously  kept  in  their  fairest  gardens." 
(^Herbal,  p.  1320.)  Linnaeus  lamented  that  he  could  hardly  preserve  it  alive 
in  a  green-house ;  and  Dillenius,  when  he  first  visited  England,  knelt  down  in 
admiration  of  the  quantities  he  saw  in  flower  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
furze  is  abundant  in  the  middle  and  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  though 
Dr.  Walker  doubts  its  being  truly  indigenous,  from  its  flowering  in  the  winter; 
jocularly  observiue  that  "  no  truly  Scotch  phokt  would  be  so  rash."  Though 
indigenous  in  En^and,  it  is  nevertheless,  in  extremely  severe  winters,  killed 
down  to  the  ground ;  from  which,  however,  it  shoots  up  the  followine  season. 
This  happened  in  the  winter  of  1819-20,  to  whole  fields  of  mrze  in 
Surrey. 

Hutory*  The  furze  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  iSfc6rpius  of  Theophras- 
tus  and  the  CTlex  of  Pliny.  By  modern  botanists,  before  the  days  of  Lin- 
naeus,  it  was  considered  as  a  species  of  broom ;  and  L'Obel  and  other 
writers,  accordingly,  style  it  (renfsta  spin6sa.  Linnseus  restored  to  it  the 
name  of  {Plez,  which  it  has  since  retained  throughout  the  botanical  world. 
The  earliest  notices  which  we  have  of  the  plant  are  in  Turner,  who  calls  it 
Genista ;  and  in  Gerard,  who  calls  it  Genfsta  spinosa  vulgaris.  Hanbury 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  6  varieties  of  it,  difiering  in  the  length  of  the  spines; 
and  one  having  white  flowers,  and  another  a  dwarf  habit :  bat  there  are  none  in 
cultivation  at  present,  worthy  of  being  kept  distinct,  excqit  the  upright  and 
double-flowered  varieties,  in  France,  in  the  province  of  Britany,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  furze  bush  has  been  used  as  fodder  for  cattle  from  time  immemo- 
rial :  It  is  bruised  in  a  cider  mill,  and  given  to  them  in  a  green  state.  Evelyn 
informs  us  that  it  was  cultivated  for  this  purpose  in  Herefordshire ;  and  that, 
in  Devonshire,  the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  worst  land,  the  tops  given  to  horses, 
and  the  branches  used  for  fuel,  burning  lime,  and  other  purposes.  Du  Hamel 
says  that,tU>out  Poitiers,  in  Britany,  the  furze  is  sown  and  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  saintfoin.  In  Britain,  the  furze  is  cultivated  in  various 
places,  for  hedges,  fodder  for  cattle,  protection  for  game,  and  under- 
wood. Gaptain  Cook  mentions  that,  when  he  touched  at  St.  Helena,  he 
found  the  inhabitants  had  planted  a  great  quantity  of  furze  there,  to  be  used 
as  fodder,  and  also  as  shelter  to  the  pasturage,  by  excluding  heat  and 
evaporation.  About  1825,  or  earlier,  the  double-flowered  variety  was  found 
wila  in  Devonshire ;  and  that  has  since  been  propagated,  and  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  gardens,  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  flowering  shrub. 

Propertiei  and  Usa,  As  fodder,  the  young  branches,  bruised,  and  given  to 
cattle  and  horses,  in  a  green  state,  are  found  highly  nutritive;  and  not  to 
afiect  the  taste  either  of  the  milk  or  butter  of  cows.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  furze  bushes,  in  a  wild  state,  are  cropped  for  this  purpose ;  and  in 
others  the  clippings  of  furze  hedges  are  taken ;  but,  where  the  practice  of 
feeding  with  fiirze  is  to  be  carried  on  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  farm 
management,  the  most  efficient  mode  is,  to  cultivate  the  plants  in  a  regular 
rotation  with  com  and  other  crops,  mowing  them  twice  in  4  years,  or  thrice 
in  6  years,  and  afterwards  breaking  up  the  ground  for  com.  The  shoots  are 
braised  by  passing  them  between  two  nuted  rollers,  or  grinding  them  in  a  bark 
or  cider  mill.  (See  Encye,  of  Agr,,  2d  edit.,  §  2553.)  In  W^es,  an  upright- 
growine  variety  (to  be  hereafiter  noticed  as  a  botanical  species)  has  lately 
been  chiefly  cultivated  for  fodder,  on  account  of  the  com()arative  absence  of 
prickles,  the  slenderness  of  the  shoots,  and  the  erect,  compact,  or  fastigiate 
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form  of  tbe  plant.  This  plant  requires  neither  braising  nor  grinding,  but  may 
be  given  to  horses  in  the  same  manner  as  clover  or  tares ;  but,  as  it  never 
flowers  or  produces  seeds,  it  requires  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

T%e  use  of  furze  fir  hedges  is  chiefly  desirable  in  situations  where  the 
hawthorn  or  the  holly  will  not  thrive ;  because  the  furze  is  not  a  plant  of 
l^Dg  dnration ;  and,  after  being  some  time  <n  culture  as  a  hedge,  it  is  apt  to  get 
naked  below,  even  if  clipped  or  pruned  on  the  sides ;  and  to  extend  to  a 
great  width,  if  left  untouched  by  the  knife  or  shears.  The  most  rapid  mode 
of  ftxnniiig  a  hedge  of  it  is,  to  raise  a  bank  of  earth,  say  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  wide  at 
bottom,  8  ft;,  wide  at  top,  and  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.  The  seeds  may  then  be  sown 
OB  a  dnH  along  the  middle  of  the  top,  and  the  plants  dther  left  to  grow  and 
hang  down  on  each  side  irregularly,  or  be  clipped  into  r^ular  shape  as  a 
hed^,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  or  other  circumstances.  The 
most  econonucfd  mode  is,  to'  clip  the  hedge  on  each  side,  so  that  the  section 
of  it  may  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  earthen  bdnk 
forms  the  lower  part.  The  proper  time  for  ctipping  such  a  hedge  is  either 
in  autumn,  after  the  growth  of  tbe  shoots  is  completed,  or  ui  spring,  before^  it 
is  commenced;  and  only  so  much  should  be  cut  at  a  time,  as  can  be  bruised 
and  consumed  by  the  cattle  to  be  fed  with  it.  In  rich  soils,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  ftirze  would  form  hedges  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high,  if  regularly 
pruned  on  each  side;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  market-gardeaer,  who  keeps  a  cow 
and  a  horse,  this  would  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  lunds  of  subdivision 
hedges.  Where  an  evergreen  hedge  is  wanted  for  shelter  in  a  garden,  and 
whoe  tbe  clippings  or  prunings  are  not  wanted  as  fodder,  then  the  fastigiate 
variety  is  mucn  to  be  preferr^,  as  it  grows  very  compact,  and  requires  uttle 
or  no  pruning.  In  ornamental  gardens,  the  double-flowered  variety,  unpruned, 
forms  a  splendid  hedge  when  in  flower ;  but  it  is  only  suitable  where  there  is 
abundance  of  room.  In  1835,  there  was  a  splendid  hedge  of  this  variety  in 
the  Knaphill  Nursery. 

A  fidweique  hedge  offurzey  to  serve  as  a  boundary  to  plantations,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Charies  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who 
gives  the  following  directions  for  raising  it :  —  **  Sow  ftirze  seed  early  in  the 
^ring,  on  stony  or  gravelly  banks,  on  which  there  is  a  little  good  mould, 
as  the  plants  are  thereby  provided  with  much  more  fibrous  root  than  when 
the  seed  is  sown  on  stiff  clay  soils ;  keep  the  plants  clean,  and  transplant 
them  in  November,  or  early  in  February,  to  tne .  front  of  the  plantation. 
Fence  them  with  a  post  and  two-rail  fence,  which  will  keep  off  cattle  (the  occa- 
sional bite  of  sheep  or  lambs  will  rather  do  good  than  harm^,  and  keep  them 
hoed.  In  the  following  spring,  dip  off  with  shears  the  pnncipal  part  of  the 
first  year's  shoots.  The  plants  will  make  very  luxuriant  shoots  during  the 
aext  two  years,  after  which  the  posts  and  rails  are  to  be  removed ;  the  branches 
of  the  ftirze  must  dien  be  collected  in  the  hand,  and  drawn  forward  towards 
the  field,  while  the  posts  and  rails  are  again  put  up  on  the  plantation  side  of 
the  fiirze,  about  1ft.  or  18  in.  within  the  stems  of  the  plants ;  and,  as 
eath  radl  is  fixed,  the  branches  of  furze  are  disengaged,  and  fall  back  against 
the  fence;  so  that,  at  a  moderate  distance,  it  is  not  seen.  When  the  ftirze 
thus  becomes  laid  open,  the  tender  parts  of  all  the  young  shoots  are  browsed 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  makes  it  grow  so  thick  and  close,  that,  by  the 
time  the  posts  and  nuls  decay,  it  is  a  perfect  fence  to  the  plantation.  Dif- 
ferent forms  ma^  be  introduced,  occasionally,  to  vary  the  effect,  which  is 
extremely  beautiful,  especially  when  the  furze  is  in  bloom.  (Gard,  Mag,y 
vol.  viii.  p.  678.) 

As-  a  shelter  to  young  trees,  the  furze  is  sometimes  sown  where  acorns, 
beech  masts,  or  chestnuts,  are  to  be  sown,  or  young  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
in  order  to  shelter  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  grow  up,  and  have  suflicient 
strength  to  shelter  one  another ;  when  they  will  overtop  the  furze  and  de- 
stroy it.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  in  the  government 
pkmtations  in  tne  New  Forest,  and  m  the  Forest  of  Dean.  For  this  pur- 
pose, to  afibrd  a  shelter  for  game,  and  also  to  serve  as  undci'growth  in  the 
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plantationsy  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig  the  ground,  sow  the  seeds  at  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  one  or  two  to  a  square  foot»  and,  when  the  plants  come  up,  to 
keep  them  clear  of  weeds  for  the  first  year 

The  use  ofjwze  in  a  dead  xtate  is  chiefly  as  fuel  for  bakers'  ovens,  for 
brick,  tile,  and  lime  kilns,  and  for  lighting  fires..  In  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  kilns  for  drying  oats.  In  England,  a  common  use  of  it  is  to  weave 
into  the  sides  of  hovels  for  sheltering  cattle,  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
against  them.  In  gardens,  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  chopped  into  [neces 
of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  dropped  into  the  drills  in  which  peas  are  sown 
before  the  seeds  are  covered ;  and,  the  earth  being  drawn  over  them,  and  trod 
down,  they  are  found  effectually  to  resist  the  attacks  of  mice  and  small  birds. 
In  France,  the  chopped  branches  are  mixed  with  cow  dung,  and  the  mixture 
ailerwards  formed  mto  bricks,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  used  as  fuel. 
The  seeds,  if  they  could  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  would,  if  ground 
into  flour,  form  a  nutritive  food  both  for  cattle  and  swine :  they  retain  their 
vital  property  for  several  ^ears.  In  Britany,  large  heaps  are  formed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  turf  and  dried  furze  branches ;  and  the  whole  being  set  fire  to, 
the  ashes  are  preserved  as  manure.  In  many  parts  of  both  France  and 
England,  the  ashes  of  dry  furze  branches  are  used  as  a  lye  for  washing  linen; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  ashes  are  made  into  balls,  and  sold  by  the  country 
people  in  the  markets.* 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allusions,  The  beauty  of  the  common  furze,  or 
fforse,  when  in  blossom,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  growing  wild  in  Engkmd, 
has  induced  most  of  our  English  descriptive  poets  to  allude  to  it  in  their 
writings.    Cowper  says : — 

"  The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gone,  that,  sbapelen  and  deform'd. 
And  dangeroiu  to  the  touch,  nas  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itaelf  with  ornaments  t^  gokl,  . .  ^, 

Yields  no  unpleasing  ramlde.  ** 

And  Hurdis  observes :  — 

**  And  what  more  noble  than  the  vernal  tune, 
With  golden  baskets  hung  ?    Approach  it  not. 
For  erery  blossom  has  a  troop  of  swords 
Drawn  to  defend  it** 

The  linnet  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  nestling  in  furze  bushes ;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  noticed  by  Thomson  in  his  Seasons:  — 

*'  Nor  are  the  linnets,  o*er  the  flowering  Airse 
Pour*d  out  profXisely,  silent*' 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  poetical  notices  of  this  shrub  and 
V,  n^na.  Indeed,  the  rich  golden  hue  of  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  contrasts 
so  beautifully  with  the  bright  purple  blossoms  of  the  heath,  which  is  generally 
found  near  it,  and  in  flower  at  the  same  season ;  and  both  ^ve  such  a  richness 
to  the  wild  scenery  in  which  they  usually  grow,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  them  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  British  poets  who  have  written 
on  rural  themes. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  A  pound  of  seeds,  which,  in  London,  costs  from 
8^.  to  Is.f  will  sow  an  acre  broad-cast,  or  a  drill  of  a  mile  in  length  as  a  hedge. 
No  culture  is  required  for  broad-cast  crops,  except  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  for  the  first  year  or  two ;  but  heoges  require  to  have  the  weeds  taken 
out  every  ye&r;  and  where  they  are  to  be  clipped,  that  operation  should  be 
performed  once  a  year.  The  double-flowered  and  the  fastigiate  varieties  are 
propagated  by  cuttings :  the  latter,  when  wanted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  be  bedded  in,  like  box,  in  a  sandv  soil  rather  moist,  in  the  beginning  of 
September;  and  by  the  following  spnng  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant.  In 
Caernarvonshire,  cuttings  are  formed  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  present 
year's  wood,  about  3  m.  long ;  they  are  bedded  in  sandy  garden  soil,  in 
Aueust ;  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  ana  at  1  h,  distance 
in  the  row,  in  March;  and  mown  for  the  first  time  in  the  September  following. 
The  produce  even  of  the  first  year  is  found  to  be  of  more  value  than  a  crop 
of  clover^  and  the  quantity  of  forage  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  plants. 


LEGUHINA  CE£.       U\EX. 


toHHtiu    U.  nlnot  JMA  Cml.,  1.  p.  BJ.  i  ^.  vurnw-nS  Ui 
iW™iM».    awLBoL,  L7ti.iudDur  ^ue«^  (DiBitecir 

i^n:.  C^ar,,  ^c.  Bntnches  and 
leaTca  smoath,  the  latter  linear. 
Caij-s  glabrous,  with  spreading 
DMrow  teeth.  Accordmg  to 
Smith,  the  essentitd  character 
«oi)sista  ID  the  more  diatinct 
and  spreading  aHyt  teeth,  and 
the  more  mkute,  rounded, 
close-pressed,  and  oflen  hardly 
discernible,  bncteas.  A  low 
■piny  shrub,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain,  and  the  neatem  parts  of         /[i^&yC>-  265 

France,  on  poor  gravefly  aoila.  "^  y  ^^^ 

Abundant  in  Surrey,  on  tbe  Portsroouth  Koad;  found  in  DumAieaahire, 
Mid  OD  the  Pentland  Hills,  in  Scotland;  and  also  ia  Ireland.  This  is 
a  Tery  distinct  sort,  though,  from  the  very  different  and  more  Iuxd- 
riant  h^t  which  the  plant  has  when  culdrated  in  gardens  on  rich 
■oils,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  U.  europte'a.  In  its 
nBtive  habitats,  it  is  easily  diatinguished  from  that  species  by  its  low  growth, 
■eldom  exeeetting  2ft.  in  height;  by  its  being  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts; 
by  its  decumbent  habit ;  and  by  ica  flowering  from  the  end  of  Auraist  till 
the  banning  of  December,  and  seldooi  at  any  other  season.  This  sort, 
H.  C.  Watson  observes,  generally  grows  at  a  greater  elevation  by  300  ft., 
in  North  Wales,  than  the  common  sort.  (Oai&iet,  tfc,  p.  ISi).  The  only 
ilse  of  this  plant  in  cultivation  is  to  produce  variety  in  ornamenlal  plan- 
tationa.  A  doubl&^owered  variety  of  it,  would  be  a  desirable  acquisition. 
Veiy  nest  low  hedges  and  edgings  may  be  formed  of  it. 


t.  U.  (e.)  pkovincia'lib  L(a*.    The  Provence  Puree. 

^  ijIlNiX.,  KB.  tKiai  D«t  Ftrnnt  SiiF(il,Mo.Jra9,i  Dec  Fitm.,  I.  p,  144.  i 
EMffMtltf.    !«.  RoL,  IDSLL&r.t. 

Sper.  CMar.,  ^c.  Calyx  rather  [HibeKCnt,  with  lanceolate  distant  teeth. 
Shrub  erect;  intermediate,  in  all  Its  parts  and  in  its  habit,  between  V.  euro- 
ptct  and  U.  nana.  A  native  of  Provence,  An  Jegavany,  and  Mauritania ; 
where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ftom  g  ft,  to  4  ft.  Whatever  doubts  there 
niay  be  as  to  t''.  n^na  bemg  a  distinct  species,  there  can  be  none  as  to 
this  sort  being  only  a  variety.  As  en  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  freely,  it 
well  deserves  •  place  in  collectionB. 

«  4.  U.  sTii'cTA  Madunf.     The  upright^rauii^,  or  Iriik,  Furze. 
HmfficMHim     HKkari  1i»  of  Iridi  PlunU;  Hoot  Brit  Fl.,  n.  J17. 

Spec.  Char,,  4c.  Habit  erect,  narrow,  and  compact.  Spines  faw  or  none; 
and  what  there  are  weak,  branched,  leafy,  and  pubescent.  A  native  of 
Ireland,  where  it  was  discovMwlin  the  Harquess  of  Londonderry's  Park,  in 
the  County  of  Down,  in  1815,  or  before.  It  is  very  upo^  in  its  growth, 
and  attains  the  hogfat,  in  good  soils,  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  as  many  years. 
Its  branches  are  so  soft  and  succulent,  that  sheep  and  cattle  eat  them 
without  iiyuriug  their  mouths,  and  are  very  fond  of  them.  It  forms  exCd- 
lent  garden  hedges,  and,  in  rather  moist  elinvites,  is  a  moat  mueUent  forage 
plant,  as  baa  been  already  stated  under  U.  europs'a.  It  very  rardy 
flowers,  and  has  never  produced  seeds ;  but  it  is  easily  pronagated  by  cut- 
tinn.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  doubts  whether  it  should  be  referred  to^.  europffi'a 
or  V.  nine,  or  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species ;  he  says  (Ewyc  of  Geog^ 
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p.  329.)  that  he  has  seen  both  flowers  and  seed  vessels,  which  do  not  differ 
in  any  oiaterial  point  from  those  of  U.  nana.  We  have  no  doubt  in  our 
own  mind  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  U,  europae^a ;  but  we  have  pre- 
served it  distinct,  because  it  is  truly  so  in  its  habit,  and  most  important 
in  its  uses.  Its  value  as  a  forage  plant,  in  deep  soils,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  capacity,  it  may  be  found  a  valuable  acquisitiori 
to  Australia,  India,  and  North  America. 

Genus  V. 


□ 


STAURACA'NTHUS  Link.  The  Staubacanthus,  or  Leafless  Furze. 

Lin,  Syst,  Monad^lphia  Decdndria. 

IdenUficaHan,    Link  in  SchnuL  N.  Joum.,  £.  pi  L  and  5S. ;  Don'i  MilL,  2.  p.  14& 
^vnoi^yme.     ITleai  v^  Brot. 

DerimUon,    From  skatroit  a  crou,  and  akamtka,  a  spine':  in  alluaion  to  the  spinest  each  of  wfaicn 
has  two  snudler  ipinc*  proceeding  from  its  sides,  which  give  it  tlie  appearance  of  a  cross. 

«  1.  S.  A PH VILLUS  Link,  The  leafless  Stauracanthus. 

triex  genistdides  BroU  FL  Liu,,  ii.  p.  78. ;  and  IPlex  mitis  Hort,  This  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  known.  It  is  a  leafless  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  CTlex,  having  divaricate  branches ;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
in  sandy  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  irom  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  in  May  and  JuAe. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  Plants  of  it  were  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society 
in  1835. 

Genus  VI. 


5PA'RT1UM  Dec,  The   Spartium,  or  Spanish  Broom.    Lin.  Sysi, 

Monadelphia  Dec4ndria. 


tertvouon,    rrwui  •«i*r»v*»»  vw»»*Ba^ .  •»•  »•«•>.»•• «»»  «••«  wr»  w.  «..»  f«u<btii  ^^lhj  ages  generally,  and 
in  Spain,  eren  to  the  present  day,  for  making  ropes. 

ml.  S.  Ju'nceum  L,    The  Rush-/«(^  Spartium,  or  Sottish  Broom, 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  9d5. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  145. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  14& 

Synonvmes.     Genfsta  J6ncea  Lam.  and  Du  /famv ;    G.  odor&ta  Meeneh  j   Sparti&nthus  >&nceus 

Meench  ;  Genet  d'Espagne,  Fr. ;  BinsenarUge  PAriemen,  Ger, 
Engravbigs.    V.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t.  SS. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  85. ;  and  our  j^.  866 

Varieisf. 

■  &  J.  2  ftdre  plino  has  double  flowers. 

Description^  Geography,  Sfc.  A  shrub,  with  upright 
branches,  round,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  smooth,  and 
with  but  few  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  and  soon 
drop  off".  The.  flowers  are  few,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  large,  distant,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain,  Portu^l,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France,  in  rocky  situations,  and  upon  dry  gravelly 
soils.  In  its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft. ;  but  it  attains  to  nearly  double  that 
height  in  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  introduced 
in  1548. 

.    Properties  and  Uses.     In  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  a  very  good  cloth 
is  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  this  plant.    The  shoots  are  cut  over  in  the 
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course  of  die  month  of  Avgust ;  and,  after  having  been  raacle  lip  into  jlttle 
.buadle8»  are  dried  in  the  sun.   These  are  afterwards  beaten  with  a  mallet,  and 
then  steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours ;  after  this  they  are  steeped  in  a 
ditch,  amon^  water  and  mud,  lor  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  taken  out  and 
washed,  which  operation  has  the  eflect  of  separating  the  parenchyma  from 
the  fibres.    The  bundles  are  then  opened,  and  thinly  spread  out  to  dr^, 
after  which  they  are  combed  in  the  manner  of  flax ;  and  the  better  part  is 
laid  aside  for  b^ng  spun,  and  woven  into  sheets,  table  linen,  or  shirts;  the 
remaining  part  being  used  for  sacking,  or  for  stuffing  mattresses.    In  various 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  neither  hemp  nor  flax  is  grown, 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  iSip&rtium^'unceum  is  found  an  excellent 
substitute.    In  Italy,  about  Mount  Cassiano,  advantage  is  taken  of  a  hot 
spring,  by  alternately  immersing  the  shoots  in  it,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
instead  of  the  more  tedious  process  of  immersing  them  in  cold  water :  when 
thus  treated,  the  parenchyma  is  rendered  fit  for  separation,  and  the  fibres  for 
combing,  in  three  or  four  days.     This  process  is  said  by  Rosier  to  be  also 
performed  with  the  Cytisus  xcop^rius ;  though,  according  to  Desfontaines,  this 
18  doubtful.     In  Languedoc,  sheep  and  goats  are  fed  >vith  the  branches  of 
^jpartinm /unceum  durins  whiter,  not  because  it  is  an  excellent  fodder,  but 
because  there  is  a  genera?  deficiency  of  forage  at  that  season.    Both  in  Spain 
and  France,  the  shoots  are  used  for  forming  baskets,  and  for  tying  up  vines  and 
other  firuit  trees.    The  bees  are  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  the 
seeds  are  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  poultry,  partridges,  &c.     Medicinally, 
the  dowers  and  leaves,  in  infusion,  act  as  an  emetic,  or,  in  a  larger  quantity, 
as  an  aperient.    In  Britain,  the  plant  is  solely  regarded  as  an  ornamental 
shrub,  having  the  appearance  of  an  evergreen,  firom  its  smooth  dark-green 
shoots,  and  tastigiate  form,  even  in  winter,  when  without  leaves.   To  produce 
a  harmonious  effect,  some  judgment  is  required  in  the  quantity  of  plants  of 
this  species  which  ought  to  be  grouped  together.    Three  or  four  plants  of 
5partiura  Junceum,  pbiced  among  three  or  four  plants  of  any  broad-leaved 
shrub,  firoa  the  equfu  balance  of  opposite  forms  and  characters,  will  not  form 
a  harmonious  whole ;  while  one  plant  of  iS^rtium,  in  a  eroup  of  six  or  eight 
broad4eaved  plants  (and  more  if  tne  iS^tium  be  not  large),  wnl  be  efiective,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  exhibits  to  the  others ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  single 
Lombardy  poplar  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect  in  a  mass  of  round- 
headed  trees.    In  planting  iS|[Mlrtium  ^'dnceum  along  with  Cytisus  xcopibius 
and  other  plants  ot  the  same  general  character  and  habit,  less  attention  in 
r^^ard  to  proportion  is  requisite,  as  the  assimilation  is  more  natural.     In 
shrubberies,  where  the  SpkTtxiiinjdnceam  is  planted  here  and  there  at  random, 
though  the  plants  form  a  beautiful  objects,  considered  separately,- yet  they 
often  destroy  the  unity  of  expression  of  the  scenery. 

Propagation  and  dUlure,  Seeds  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry.  In  the  nursery,  they  ought  to  be 
transplanted  everv  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  form  long  taproots  and  very-  few 
fibres.  Where  the  plants  are'  wanted  as  shelter  for  game,  or  to  be  grown 
as  a  substitute  for  flax  or  hemp,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seeds  of  CTlex  europse^a.  (See  p.  574.) 

Commercial  Stc^tHcs,  IVice  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  seedlings 
5f.  per  100;  transplanted  plants,  12«.  per  100;  the  double-flowered  variety, 
U,  6d,  each :  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents. 

Genus  VI  I. 


GENFSTA  Lam.    The  Oenista.    Liu.  Syst  Monad^lphia  Decandria. 

il9.;  D« 
;  QenH, 

R  R   2 


IdetU^ficaiicm.    Lam.  DicU,  2.  p.  616.  -,  111,  t.  619. ;  Dec.  PnxL.  8.  p.  146. ;  Don*f  Mill.,  %  p.  149, 
Sjftum^met,    OtnMa,  eC  ^^rtian,  ipec  LM. ;  Oenftt,  Pr. ;  Oinster,  Gtr. 
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t,  ^e.  The  hardy  species  are  deciduous  or  sub^ereigreen  Bhrubs, 
generally  with  trifoliolate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers ;  there  is  a  great  same* 
fiess  of  character  among  them ;  and,  though  many  are  quite  distinct,  yet  it  is 
highljr  probable  that  the  ereater  number  now  recorded  as  species  are  only 
varieties.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe ;  but  a  few  are  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  they  are  all  hardy  or  halt-hardy.  A  number  of  the  spe- 
cies were  formerly  included  under  the  genus  iSjp4rtium,  and  some  under  Cydsus, 
from  which  they  have  been  separated  by  Lamarck,  whose  arrangement  as 
modified  by  De  CSandolle,  we  have  adopted  in  the  following  enumeration. 

tt  1.  (7.  PARViFLO^RA  Dec.    The  small-flowered  Genista. 

laaUificalkm.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  145. ;  Dod*b  Mill,  8.  p.  Md 
Sunof^fme.    Sgkrtkxm  ptrriBbnan^VemL  Hort.  Cetg.,  1 87. 


Veot  Hort.  Celf.,  t.87. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  fe.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  its  petiole  very  abort ;  Its  leeiiets  usvany  dcddaottSk  veryiMrmw, 
glabrous.  Flowers  in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes  oomprmed,  1— J  seeded,  rather 
pubescent,  being  corered  with  minute  closely  pressed  down,  slightly  spreading.  (Dee.  Prod.,  it. 

.  p.  146k)  A  deciduous  shnib^  a  native  of  the  Lievant,  near  the  Ouif  of  Mundania,  producing  Its 
yellow  flowers  from  May  to  AugusL  It  was  introduced  in  1817:  and,  in  British  gardens,  crows 
to  Uie  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 

A  2.  G,  CLAVA^A  Pair.    The  chib-sAaped-cafyaed  Genista. 

Ident^fiealkm.    Poir.  Supp.,  S.  p.  717. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  a  145l  ;  Don's  Mill.,  9l  pi  1491 
Sffnet^fme.    AArtlum  serfceum  FenL  HorL  Cel$.,  1. 17.,  but  not  of  Ait. 
JSmgrwug.    Vent  Hort  Cels.,  1 17. 

Spec.  Gkar.j^.  Leaf  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  Hnear.sublanceolate,  silky  beneath.  Flowvrs  In  terminal 
heaib.  Lagurae  compressed,  so  as  to  l)e  flat  tapered  at  the  base^  containing  h~4  seeds.  (Dec 
Prod.,  II.  p.  1450  A  deciduous  shrub,  ttam  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Mogador,  in  Spain  •' 
introdacett  in  1812.  Its  flowers^  which  are  produced  from  May  to  August,  are  yellow,  and  raUier 
larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  spedes.    De  Caodolle  thinks  It  Is  perhaps  a  species  of  Cfiitm. 

m  3.  G,  ca'ndicans  L.    The  whitxsh^ttrfaced  Genista. 

IdeniifiemHom.    Lin.  Amom. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  145.  j  Don's  MilL,  S.  pi  14fi.  - 
JvMMqfmes.    Cftisus  c&ndlcans  Lin,  Sp. ;  C  pubtecens  Vsnsdk. 
£ttgrtt»ii^$.    Dend.  Brit,  1 8a  ;  and  our  Jig.  S67. 

Spec,  Char,,  4^.  Leaf  trifoliolate,  petiolate;  leaflets  obo- 
vate,  pubescent,  with  appressed  down.  Branches  angled. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  few  in  a  head.  L^ime 
hairy.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  145.)  It  is  allied  to  G.  cana^ 
ri^nsis,  but  has  larger  leaves,  and  scentless  flowers.  (Dec.) 
A  sub-evemeen  shrub,  a  native  of  Mogador,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant.  Introduced  in  1735,  and  producing  its  laige 
scentless  flowers  from  April  to  July*  In  British  gardens, 
it  grows  to  the  height  oi  4  ft.  or  5n.;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  species  is,  that  it  grows  rapidly,  and  flowers 
freely.  In  a  newly  fonned  garden  or  shrubbery,  where  it 
is  desirable  to  produce  a  considerable  efiect  the  first  sum- 
mer, there  are  few  shrubs  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  different  spedes  of  (Tenfsta;  provided  the  plant* 
are  done  justice  to,  in  all  that  relates  to  culture, 

Jt  4.  O.  TRi^auETRA  AU.    The  triangu]ar-«/tfiiiiN«f 

lde$H0eatkm.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  &  p^l4  j  Dec:  Prod.,  S.  p^  14& ;  Don's  MOL,  S. p.  14flL 

Afmomfftme.    Q.  trfquetra  Lam.  f 

Sngrmrings.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 314. ;  and  our  Jig.  936, 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Branches  S-sided,  decumbent,  the  younger 
ones  villose.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  simple  about  the  ex« 
tremities  of  the  branches ;  leaflets  ovate»lanceolate,  vil- 
lose. Flowers  in  short  terminal  racemes.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  146.)  A  trailing  shrub,  which,  in  winter,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  evergreen  from  its  somewhat  winged 
and  triangular  green  shoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Ital^,  and  France;  it  was  introduced  in  1748,  and,  in  m -rvww  oaq 
British  gardens,  produces  a  vast   profusion  of  flowers  ^>f|  ^^^ 

from  April  to  July.     No  shrub  is  more  ornamental  on  rockwork ;  and  when 
trained  to  a  stake,  and  allowed  to  form  a  haul,  or  grafted  standard  high 
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on  •  hburttuiii,  it  fbmu  ■  ongular  ot^ect,  and,  when  in  flower,  a  most 
Bagoificeot  ODe.  It  is  also  an  admirable  plant  for  truniitg  againit  a  wall, 
panjcularly  in  dry  ntuatioiu,  where  it  ii  exposed  to  the  Bun.  Where  it  ii 
demred  to  train  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a  man,  an  animal,  or  of  any  artificial 
ot^o^t,  by  planting  Genfsta  triquetra  in  h  favourable  iKiil  and  ntuation,  and 
pJadog  over  it  i  wire  frame  of  the  exact  form  of  the  object  to  be  produced 
ID  green,  the  ahoots  might  be  trained  to  the  frame;  and  in  summer,  when 
the  plant  waa  in  flower,  the  form  would  appear  aa  if  covered  with  gold ; 
while  in  winter,  from  the  greenness  of  the  shoots,  it  would  be  completely 
green, 

■  5.  G.  BBACTBOLA^TA  Li.    The  bracteolated  Genista. 

Dk  Pnd,  «.  p.  IM  i  DoBi  IfiU.,  1  p.  tis. 

'  neetiL    lartx  pubncml,  liifoLlolitc  i  Uw  IcaHeti  obaiiM- 

-- C41I1I  imrr.  (fl«.  i*™*.,  IL  p.  l*e)    a  dtdduoui  ihnib, 

iricbl  oT  rran  S(t  to  4ft.  uut  flpvtTli>|  from  Marrh  to  Ma;.    It  ivu  InlrodiirBd 

4.  6.  G.  umbblla'ta  Poir.     The  umbell8t6;/touiirr«/  Oeniata. 
Utatjlcaliim.    Piilr.Sunil,  a.p.71£.  i  Do.  Prod.,  e.plK.;  Dod'i  MIIL,  1.  pi  )M 
ttmx^mt.    SftMaim  amIMUam Dttf.  All,  i.p.lS3.,  L^HirU-Stlrp.,  lis. 
Iftc.  Omr^tt.    httt  irifUloUie,  tt>  pHiolc  ihott.  In  InSeU  Itnur-luiccotua,  ind  mhR  tilky- 

■Umwi.  UtebiVaA,  ILpkl-lfi.)  Fouml  In  BarturT.oD  uM  billi,  vidbiliaducsl  in  1790.  It 
inm  to  At  b>l|tit  i4  (toa  1  ft.  to  !  (L,  ud  Bawrrt  bum  April  to  Junr. 

.■  0.ii.SeafMtt  Dccbu  Iho IvuchH  and  >■»(■  cloUicd  wkh  lilkThdn.     IttainatlT* 
_»■* — J J  I •lthUi»Si*rtli™ap«Ju™<:^.  ^MWt  IMI.pSl 

i  L.    The  Portugal  Oenista. 

UBUtfiemilm.  Lin.  Sa,  998.,  dctiulva  or  th>  irnonyniM  of  Oui.  mid  J.  Bauh.; 
!^peaa.,aacliial»o?tln  i^DDnrnuii  D*c  Pnxi.,  a.p.lt6,)  Don't  MU).,  t.p.Ua 
EMgrmntrng.    Audr.  BoL  Rep.  L  «19. 


Spec.  Char.,  Stc,  Branches  spinj^,  round,  becoming  striate.  Leaves  trifo- 
Uolate,  opposite,  upon  short  petioles ;  the  leaflets  Unear,  folded,  somewhat 
silky.  Flowers  few,  tenninaL  Calyx  very  hatry.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  146.)  A 
native  of  Portugal,  where  it  grows  4n.hi^.  Introduced  in  1771,  and  ~ 
flowering  from  March  to  May.  It  forms  a  very  spiny  shrub,  remarkable  for 
having  opposite  leaves  and  branches;  a  character  not  common  among  Le- 
gumtnacese. 

■  8.  G.  (l.)  radia'ta  Scop.    The  tB.ytAirandied  Genista. 

UmMmMK    BUFLCani.,NaLg7LiMePnd.,9.p.I4e.iI>oa1l(iB.,a. 

a^imwma.     SptmuB  ndbktum  Ui.  St.  BBS.,  Mitt.  laiL,  t StS.  £  1., 

«u  BM.  Mf,  SXa. ;  O.  llTtndi  Dtlic*. 
SwrwAwi.    ■(Bl.Icon.,I.HS.I;l.l  Bot.Ma(.,L£aai;  andolUJfe.SA 

Spec.  Oiar.,  Sfc.  Branches  angled,  grouped,  glabrous. 
Leaf  trifoliolate,  slmost  sessQe,  opposite,  the  leaflets 
somewhat  silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  8 — 4  in 
a  bead.  Corolla  and  l^ume  silky.  The  old  branches 
■how  a  tendency  to  become  spiny.  The  legumes  are 
oval,  short,  compressed,  pointed  with  the  style,  and 
include  two  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,a.  p.  146.)  A  native  sua 
of  Italy,  Camiola  and  the  Vallais ;  introduced  in  1756, 
•nd  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  G,  lusilinica,  diflering  from  it  principally  S 
in  bdng  without  spines,  and  having  its  leaves  some-  ^ 
what  longer.  Both  this  species  or  variety,  and  G.  lu- 
sitdnica,  have  a  very  singulRr  appearance  when  without 
their  leaves;  and,  in  that  pointof  view,  they  may  be  cor 
sidered  as  almost  as  interesting  in  winter  as  they  arc 
in  summer.  Shrnbs  of  this  kind  of  interest  are  most  desbable  for  Intro- 
during  aniong  evergreens,  more  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  free 
flowerers. 
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A  9.  G.  fPHEDRoi^DBs  Dec.    The  Ephedra^Iike  Crenista. 

Identification.    Dsc.  I^gum.  UtaL,  6. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  147. ;  Don**  MilL.  8.  p.  15a 
Engravingt.    Dec.  I^^gum  M ^in.,&  t.  56. ;  Msondl  Botanic  Garden,  L  49& 

Spec.  Char^  S^c,  Leaves  some  trifoliolate,  some  simple,  few  sessile ;  leaflets 
linear,  almost  glabrous.  Branches  rigid,  round,  becoming  striated  and 
spiny.  Flowers  in  spikes,  alternate,  yellow.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.)  A  shrub,  not  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height,  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  but  attaining  double  that  height  in  British 
gardens.  It  is  glabrous,  and  resemble  in  appearance  .^phe<&a  distachya. 
There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Binmngham  Botanic  Garden. 

A  10.  G.  triaca'nthos  Brot.    The  three-spined  Genista. 

Identification.    Brot.  PhyL,  ISa  t.Si;  FL  Lusit.,  S.  pL89.i  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  147.;  Don't  UilL 

2.  p.  150. 
Sunongme.    O.  roatrita  Pair.  Supply  &  p^  719l 
Engraving.    Brot  Phy t,  1 51. 

Sjiec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  sessile,  trifoliolate  and  simple,  glabrous.  Leaflets 
linear-lanceolate.  Branchlets  spiny,  branched.  Flowers  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes, few  in  a  raceme.  Calyx,  corolla,  and  legume  glabrous ;  legume  1- 
seeded.  The  spines  are  simple,  trifid,  or  branched.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.) 
A  native  of  Portugal,  on  mountains,  and  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1821  and 
flowering  from  May  to  July.     Height  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 

Variety. 

A  G.  /.  8  interrdpta  Dec.;  iSp&rtium  interruptum  Cav.  Annal.,  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  58. ;  has  linear  leaflets,  and  branches  usually  simple,  and 
shorter  than  those  of  the  species.     It  is  found  wild  about  Tangier. 

A  11.  <?.  ho'arida  Dec,    The  horrid  Genista. 

Identification,    Dec.  FL  Rr.,  4  piSOO. :  Dec  Plod,  fi.  p.  146. ;  Don's  MIU.,  &  pi  148. 

Sifnonvmes.     5p4rtiuni  hunidum  FaAl  Sfpnb.,  1.  p.  51.,  ezcluilve  of  the  lyiionynie  j  O.  erlii3u»i 

OaA.  Bot.  Prat.,  8.  p.  239. 
Engraving.    Oilib.  Bot.  Prat,  fiL  p.  £391  icon. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Branches  grouped,  angled,  epiny,  opposite.  Leaves  tflfoliolate,  opposite;  the 
leaflets  linear,  folded,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  few,  almost  terminal.  Calyx  pubescent  (Dier. 
Prod.,  iL  |i.  146.)  A  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  Introduced  in  1821,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft., 
and  flowering  firom  May  to  July. 

A  12.  G.  sTLvE^sTRis  Scop.    The  wood  Genista. 

Identification.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  975. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  14a  ;  Don's  MiH.,  2.  pi  151. 
%M0nfrfif«.    O.  hisMnica  Jaeq.  Icon.  Bar.,  t  £57. 
Eiigravmg.    Jacq.  Icon.  Bar.,  t  5CT. 

5|pec.  Gkar.,  ^.  Leaves  rimple,  linear-awl^haped.  glabrous  above,  villose  In  a  closely  pressed  man. 
ner  beneath.  Spines  axillary,  branched,  slender.  Flowers  glabrous,  disposed  in  a  terminal 
spiked  raceme  Tieeth  of  the  calyx  almost  spiny.  The  keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 
(Dec  Prod..  iL  ni  148.)  A  native  of  Camiola  and  Croatia,  oo  hills.  Introduced  in  1818 ;  flowering 
in  June  and  July,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  S  ft. 

m  13.  G.  Sco^RviVB  Dec.     The  Scorpion  Genbta. 

Identification.   Dec.  FL  Fr..  4.  p.  496. ;  Dec  Prod,  £.  p.  14& ;  Don's  Mill..  S.  p.  151. 

Stfmonjpnet.     5p&rtium  Srarplus  Un.  Sp.,  996.  i  G.  spiniflttta  Lam.  Did.,  %.  pi  6B1. ;  ;Soorpk>n  Furge 

Gerard. 
Engraving.    Clua.  Hist,  1.  p.  106L 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Spiny;  spines  branched,  spreading,  striated,  glabrous. 
Leaves  simple,  very  few,  oblong,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  glabrous,  upon 
short  pedicels,  in  groups  disposed  somewhat  racemosely ;  the  keel  as  lone 
as  the  standard.  Legume  containing  2 — 4?  seeds.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  148.} 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary,  in  arid  places,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  from  March  to  April.  It  was  cultivated  by  Parkinson  in 
1640,  and  forms  a  spiny  shrub,  almost  leafless,  when  the  shoots  are  full 
grown.  This  species  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  iSic6rpius  of  Theb- 
phrastus.  Parlunson  says  it  is  so  covered  by  thorns  as  to  be  quite  inac- 
cessible ;  from  which  it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  plant  for  low  hedges 
in  suitable  situations.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  occasionally-  met  with  as  a 
curious  shrub,  and  in  conservatories  in  old  collections. 
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jm  14.  Q.  HiSPA^ffiCA  i/.    The  Spanish  Genista, 

Un.  ap., SSgi:  Dec.  PltxL, SL  p.  148. ;  Doq'i  MilL, 8.  p.  151. 
'.    SpanSib  rune  Hort 


irngtwirngs.    CaT.  Icon.,  3.  t  Sll. ;  Lobl  DL,  1 6ia  f.  & 

^9^.  Char^^c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower*bearing  branches;  spines 
branched,  rigid.  Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  villose.  Flowers  in  a  terminal 
subcapitate  raceme.  Keel  villose,  the  len^h  of  the  glabrous  standard.  Le- 
prae oval,  includins  2 — 4<  seeds ;  when  npe,  rather  glabrous.  ^Dec,  Prod.^ 
u.  p.  146.)  An  undershrub,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  a  native  of  Spain 
and  the  south  of  France,  and  cultivated  in  British  ffardens  since  1759.  Its 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  July.  Probably  this  species,  G.  lusitAhica, 
and  G.  horrida  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  same  species;  at  least, 
thev  do  not  appear  more  distinct  than  ^Tlex  europseX  nana,  provincialis, 
and  stricta. 

A  15.  G,  A^NOLiCA  Zr.     The  English  Genista,  or  Petty  Whm, 

Jdtnijfieatiom.    Un,  Spk,  999. ;  Dec  Prod.  S.  p.  149. ;  Don's  MilL,  8.  p.  151. 

^momgrnie.    Q.  nAnor  Aom.  FL  Fir..  S.  p.  615. 

Mmgtavingt.    Engl  Bot,  t.  13S. ;  Lobel  loon.,  S.  p.  93.  f.  2. ;  and  our  ^.  fHO. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower- 
bearing  branches;  spines  simple;  the  whole  (jf\\ 
plant  glabrous.  Leaves  simple,  ovate-lance-  ^«.;^^\ 
olate.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes,  few  in  a 
raceme;  the  keel  longer  than  the  standard 
and  MTings.  Legume  ovately  cylindrical,  in- 
cluding many  sesds.  (Dec.  Prod,^  li.  p.  149.) 
A  prostrate  deciduous    shrub,  with  woody 

.    stems,  seldom  exceeding  1  ffc.  in  height ;  native 
of  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  and  fre- 
quent in  Britain,  on  moist,  boggy,  heathy  com-   270 
mons.    It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  coliec-  *^^ 

tions,  where  it  forms  a  spiny  bush  about  2  ft. 
in  height,  flowering  profusely  in  May  and  June. 

tt  16.  G,  GEBMA^NiCA  L,    The  German  Genista. 

Uem^fietOiom,    Lin.  Sp.,  996. ;  Dec.  Prod ,  8.  p.  149. ;  Don*i  MUL,  2.  p.  151. 
Sfmamffmeg.    5o6niu«  loinbfUi  Memck  Meih.^  134. :  V6fflera  mitibaa  FL  Wi 


A^momymes.    Se6nA\u  ipinbtuf  Mamck  Meih.,  134. :  V6glera  cpinbM  FL  fVett.,  8.  p.  500. 
~     IS  Hist,  «a  icon.  -,  Hayne  Abbild.,  1. 128.  j  and  our  Jig.  S71. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Spiny,  except  in  the  flower-bearing 
branches;  spines  simple  or  branched.  Leaves  sim- 
ple, lanceolate,  slightly  hairy.  Flowers  somewhat 
villose,  in  terminal  racemes.  Keel  longer  than  the 
standard  and  wings.  L^ume  ovate,  slightly  hairy, 
including  2 — 4  seeds.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  149.)  A 
spiny  sl^b,  a  native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  on 
heatns,  introduced  in  1773.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  2  f^.  or  3  ft.  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  in 
June,  July,  and  August. 

Variety. 

A  G.g.  2  inervm  Dec.  is  almost  without  spines. 

A  17.  6r.  PU^RGANS  L.    The  purging  Genista. 

Uei^f^eatwm.    Un,  8ki;,  g9a  $  Bull  Herlx.  115. ;  Dec.  Piod.,  8.  p.  140. ;  Don'f  Mia»  8.  ^  151. 
aitmmgme.    5p4itium  pOisaof  Lin,  SysL,  474. 

^pec  Outr.^  t;c.  Upright,  much  branched.  Branchci  round,  striate.  Leaves  simple,  very  Tew, 
laoceolat&  almost  seMile,  somewhat  silky.  Flowers  axillary,  soliury,  scarcely  pediceled.  Petals 
equal,  glabrous.  The  young  legume  adpressedly  pubescent.  (Dn?.  /Vod,  ii.  p.  149l)  A  native  of 
TTnioe,oo  bills,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  ftom  3  ft  to  6fl.|  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1768. 

-*  18.  G,  SERi'cEA  Wulf.    The  silky  Genista. 

Identificatkin.    Wulf.  in  Jacq.  ColL,  8.  p.  167. ;  Dec..  Prod.,  8.  p.  149. ;  Don's  MiU,  2.  p.  151. 
Engraottg.    Jacq.  loon.  Rar.,  3. 1 556. 

R  R  4 
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Spec.  Ckm;,  Ac.  JDeenmbent,  with  vphf^  lOund  bnuMheiL  Lmvw  ttanpliu  UnMHaacMUte,  silky 
beneath.  Flowen  terminal,  3  or  4  together,  tn  a  sort  of  raceme.  Petals  tOky,  nemdj  eqiuaL  Lobes 
of  the  calyx  obkmg.aeumlBaCe ;  the  floral  leaves  eqvallfaig  thecaljz  in  WDgth.  (Ofe  Fnd^  IL 
pu  149.)  A  deeumbeDt  shrub,  not  exceeding  6 in.  in  height;  a  natWe  of  Austria  and  Croatia,  in 
subalfnne  places  near  th«  shore ;  inuoduoad  in  ISlfi,  and  flowering  in  May  and  Jane 

jt  19.  G.  HUMiFu'sA  L,    The  tniiliog  Gtoista. 

ideiUI/featton,     Lin.  8p.,  sgaj  VUL  Danph.,  3L  pi4£l.t  44.;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.p.  14as    Don's   WXL 

8.  p.  15S. 
Engraving.    ViU.  Danph.,  &  p.  48L  t.  44^ 


Spec  Ckmr.,  ^e.    Proeumbent,  the  brandy  crooked,  bearing  tubercles,  pilosety  hairy,  so  ri^  at  the 

■  •         ■  ■    B,  pnosel   •    •        —  

Icy,  almost  equal.    ixMws  of  tbo  calyx 
p^  149.)    A  trailing  shrub,  mm  the  Levant,  in  1819,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 


tip  as  to  seem  spiny.    Leaves  ample,  Unear4aneeolate,  irflosely  hairy.    Flowen  axlUary,  salltan, 
almost  sessile.    Petals  silky,  almost  equal.    Lobes  of  tbo  caIn  ovate,  subaeute  (Dee.  ProdL,  tt. 


A  20.  G.  apby'lla  Dec,    The  leafless  Genista. 

ideni^fieatkm.    Dec;  Prod.,  SL  p.  144.  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  15S. 

^mM^mm,    Mrtium  apbf  Uum  Un.  FU.  Stippl.,  330.  iG.  viigMa  Lmn.  Diet,  2.  p.  6i& 

Engraving.    Faa  Itin.  Ed.  Oatt.  Append.,  No.  357.  t  99.  f.  8. 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,  Branched,  upright.  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear,  very 
short.  Flowers  disposed  distantly  in  lengthened  terminal  racemes.  Legumes 
compressed, includmg  2  seeds;  when  young  tomentose ;  when  adult,  dabrous. 
(Dec,  Prod.f  ii.  p.  150.  ) Found  in  Siberia,  in  deserts,  about  the  Volga ;  and 
introduced  in  1800.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.  in  British  gar- 
dens ;  and  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Genista  which  have  flowers  of  any 
other  colour  than  yellow,  those  of  this  species  being  violaceous,  and  pro- 
duced in  June  and  July. 

■  21.  G,  MONOSPE^RMA  Lom.  The  oneHBeeded  Genista. 

Idattifieaiton.     Lam.  Diet,  8.  pi  61&  :  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  150. :  Donli  Mill,  8  p.  IfiS. 
Symmpmet.  5p&rtlum  monosp^rmum  Lfn.  Sp.,  995.,  OnrL  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  683^ ;  G.  JUe*Uam  Fonk. 
Engravings.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  683.  j  and  our;fg.  87fiL 

Spec.  Ckar.y  S^c,  Branched,  upright  Leaves  simple,  very  few,  linear-oblone, 
adpressedly  pubescent.  Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  few  in  a  raceme.  Petak 
silky,  almost  eaual.  Legumes  ovate,  inflated,  mem- 
branaceous, glaorous,  including  1 — 2  seeds.  (Dec. 
PhMf.,ii.  p.  150.)  An  erect  snrub,  with  numerous 
slender,  twiggy,  flexile  branches,  and  white  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  where,  in  many  places,  it  serves 
to  retain  and  consolidate  the  driiting  sand.  The 
leaves  and  young  branches  are,  in  these  countries 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats;  and  the  twigs  are  used 
for  tying  vines  to  stfdces,  or  tying  up  ^gots ;  and 
they  are  also  twisted  into  ropes.  In  British  gar- 
dens, the  plant  is  highly  omamentaL  There  is  a  fine 
plant  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery. 

A  22.  G,  SPH^ROCAR^A  Lam,    The  round-fruited  Genista. 

Identification.    Lam.  Diet,  S.  p.  616. :  Dee  Prod.  8L  p.  IfiOi ;  Donl  MiH,  2.  pi  l£a. 

I^ffumpme.    5p&Ttium  sphsBrodkrpon  LM.  Mant.^  571. 

Engraoimg.    Clui.  Hist,  L  p.  lOi.  t  2. 

Spec  Char.,  ^.    Twiggy,  branched.    Leaves  simple,  few,  Hnear,  almost  glabrous.   Flowon  in  lateral 

racemes,  many  in  a  raceme.  Petals  glabrous,  equsl  Legumes  ovate,  in  some  measure  fleshy,  con. 

Uining  i^£  seeds.    Flowers  smaU,  and  pale  yellow.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  Ifia)    A  twiggy  shrubs  a 

native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Amca,  introduced  in  1731.     It  grows  to  the  height  of 

S  ft.  or  4(1,  and  produces  its  sm^l  yellow  floweis  In  June  and  July. 

m  23.  G.  £THNE^Nsis  Dec.    The  Mount  Etna  Genista. 

IdentSflcation.    Do&  Prod., 2.  p.  150. j  Don's  MiH..  fiL  p.  158. 

Swnonumev.     5l>*rtlum  sethninse  Av.  St.  Sie.  Mant.,  8.,  il^.  Speech.,  X 

p.  17.,  aims  Sot.  Mag,  8674.;  5|Artium  trisp^rmwn  SwUth  in   Xees/'v 

CWd.,  voL  32.  Na  5. 
Engravings,   Bot  Mag.,  t  9674.  -,  and  ourji^g.  87a 

Spec.  Char^ifc.  Upright,  very  much  branched.  Leaves  simple,  few.  linear, 
silky.  Flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  Petals  almost  n^abroua,  nearly  equal 
in  length.  Legumes  obUouely  ovate,  compiessed,  oontainini^  2—3  seeds ; 
when  young,  pubescent  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  iSQ.)  An  erect  twiggy  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  wooded  region  of  Sloant  Etna,  and  rosembliog  the  preceding 
species,  except  that  the  flowers  are  twice  the  size  It  was  introduced  In 
1816,  grows  to  the  height  of  troru  2  ft.  to  4  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flow- 
ass  in  June  aud  July. 
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The  Aniandc  GeniatR. 
HiMtMiim     THiFLNKi.Fnid,p.4L)  FL  NifL,  1.  p- UT.  t.  as.  i  Db.  Pnd^  !.  n  lai.  i  Dn^ 
^MBi^nr.    O.  uniintlci  Timirt. 

bifmlt^    F1.  N^.^p-I''' l-BB.;  Sirt.FL.Qiii.,EdH.t  «&:  udauij^a7i,STS. 
^c,  CAor.,  4^.     The  whole  plant  is 
g^^     perfectly  glabfous.     Stems  Bpread- 
,  mg.      Braucheg     aneled.       Leaves 

\         simple,  orate-ellipticiu,  mher  coria-    ' 

Corotla  thnce  as  long  as  the  calyx ;    I 
and  about  B  lines  long.  Legume  coi 
taiiung  8 — 10  seeds.  (Dec.  Frod,,i 
p.  150.)     A  difiiise  shrub,  a  nativ 
of  the  kingdom  of  N^les.    Intro- 
duced in  1818,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.    There  are  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Chelsea  and  other  bo- 
unk  ^^lens.    It  is  well  adapted  for  omamentiDg  rockwoik,  from  its  tiail- 
ing  habit,  and  profusion  of  yellow  flowers. 


( 


Ba.  G.  tincto'bi*  L.     The  Dyer's  Broom,  or  Grem  Weed. 
Un.  Bp,  BS&j  Dec  Pmi.  Z  p.  151.  j  Donl  KJll,  a  ji  IMl 

., , -«>BRi«n,<(rm  W«d,an«Wood.DTa1  WHd, --'"'- 

TUnturtn,  Qtmln  d*  AbM^  Fr.  (  rbMnlB  Olnuer,  Otr. 

■BWfi  m*|ft    be.  But.,  L  M.  t  uid  euijlt-  ns. 

^ec.  Char.,  S/c.  Root  creeping.  Stems  almost 
upright.  Branches  round,  striated,  upright. 
Leaves  simple,  lanceolate,  rather  glabrous. 
Flowers  glabrous,  in  spiked  racemes.  Legume 
glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  151.)  A  creeping- 
rooted  low  shrub,  common  in  Europe,  in  gnasy 
Gelds,  and  in  woods  and  copses,  particularly 
in  di^  eravelly  or  sandy  soils ;  nowering  in 
July.  It  is  very  common  in  pastures  in  many 
places  boA  in  England  and  Scotland;  and, 
when  cows  feed  on  it,  it  is  sud  by  Ray  to  give 
a  bitter  taste  to  their  milk.  All  parts  of  this 
plant,  and  e«pecially<the  branches,  and  leaves, 
have  long  been  used  by  dyers  for  producing  yellow,  especially  for  dyeing 
wool  that  is  afterwards  to  be  dyed  green  with  wood  f/s&tis  tincliria  L.'). 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  Gentsta  tinctdria  b  in  cultivation,  as  a  dyers 
plant,  either  in  Britain  or  on  the  Continent ;  but,  in  SuSblk  and  Norfolk, 
and  probably  other  counties,  the  wild  plant  is  collected  in  quantities,  and 
sold  to  dyers.  The  ashes  aSbrd  an  alkaline  salt,  which  is  eaiployed  as  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy  and  other  diseases.  In  Britun,  the  prindpal  use  of  the 
plant,  when  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub. 

»Q.f.2  laHJoRa  Dec.  —  Leaves  broad-lanceolate.  (Dee.  Prod.)  A  native 
of  Auvo'pne,  on  the  Golden  Mount.  iDott't  Mill.) 

M  Q.  1.3  AirtNta  Dec.  —  Leaves  somewhat  villosc.  Brandies  upri^t.  A 
nativeof  sunny  n:"  '" 
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j»  G.  /.  4  prathuit  Poll.  —  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  hairy. 
Branches  ascending.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  Inhabits  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Upper  Italy. 

A  27.  G.  (t.)  sibi'rica  L.    The  l^iberian  Genista. 

identificaOm.    Lin.  Mant.  571. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MllL,  9.  p.  ISB. 
SgmoH^met.    GenisUAdea  eUu  Meench  MetA.,  IS&, ;  CrcnUta  tinctbria  var.  N.  Dm  Ham. 
Engrtming.    Jac.  Hoct  Vind.,  t  190. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc,  Stems  erect ;  and  the  whole  plant  more  slender  and  taller 
than  G.  tinctoria,  of  which  it  is  evidently  only  a  variety.  It  is  found  wild 
in  Siberia,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow 

*  flowers  from  June  till  August.  Introduced  in  1785.  A  plant  of  this  kind 
of  (renlsta,  standing  dose  to  one  of  G.  tinctoria,  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  resembles  the  latter  so  exactly,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  mind  of  their  identity. 

j>  28.  G.  (t.)  TETRAGo^NA  Better.    The  quadrangular-^anc^eef  Genbta. 

Ident^atkm.    Beuer.  Enum.  Cont,  8.  p.  7&,  Na  887. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  15a  ;  Don's  MUL,  S.  p.  152. 

Spec  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  4-8ided,  furrowed,  decumbent  Branches  ascending.  Leaves  simple,  almost 
opposite,  lanceolate,  the  younger  ones  somewhat  sllkT.  Flowers  dispowd  rather  racemosdy.  Ca. 
tyx  somewhat  silky ;  corolla  glabrous.  {Dee.  Prod.,  it  p.  150l)  Related  to  G.  tinctbria.  {Dee.) 
A  decumbent  shruhi,  native  of  the  south  of  PodoUa.  Introduoed  in  1%8,  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  6.  tinctbria. 

ii  29.  G.  (t.)  ppLYGAL^FO^LiA  Dcc.    The  WXkwoTl-leaved  Genista. 

JdentificaOom.    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MiU.,  &  p^  153. 

^fHm^mei.  G.  polygalaeiA^lla  Brot.  Ft.  Lnt.,  2.  p.  86. }  G.  exaMta  Link ;  G.  tinct6ria  lusit4nlca 
maxima  Toum.  Ingt.,  64& 

Spec.  CKar.,  i^.  Stem  erect  Branches  terete,  striated,  erect  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  silky  be- 
neath, as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Racemes  somewhat  turned  to  one  side,  disposed  in  panicles.  Corolla 

-  smooth.  (Dm*t  MiU.,  S.  p.  153.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 
Introduced  in  1880,  and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August    In  all  probiiUlity, 

.    only  a  variety  of  G.  Unctbria. 

•  30.  G.  (t.)  flo'rida  L.    .The  florid  Genista. 

Jdentificatiom.    Lin.  Sp.,  99& ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  151.  j  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  153. 

4»0c.  Ckar:,  Ac.  Stem  erect  Branches  round  and  striated.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the 
legumes,  cuAbed  with  dose-pressed  silky  down.  Branches  turned  to  one  sloe.  Corolla  shining. 
{Dec.  Prod.,  il  p.  151.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  a  native  of  l^ln  and  Naples.  In- 
troduced in  1758,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.   Apparently,  also,  a  variety  of  G.  tinctbria. 

Jc  31.  G.  {T.)  ma^'ntiga  Poll,    The  Mantuan  Genista. 

Idefd^fication.  Poll.  F1.  Ver.,  f.  p.  458. ;  Spreng.  Png.,  8.  p.  73. ;  Horn.  Hort.  Hafta.  SuppL  p.  151. : 
Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  151. ;  Don's  Mia,  8.  p.  153.  ^^ 


Spec.  Char.y  8p:.    Stems  numerous^  prostrate,  and  striated  angularly.    Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  and, 
like  the  stems,  pubesoentlv  hairy.    Peduncla  axillary,  shorter  than  the  leavesL   Corolla  smooth 
Legume  clothed  with  silky  hairs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  found  In  Italy,  in  woods, 
and  apparently  only  a  variety  of  G.  tincttria.    It  was  introduced  in  1816,  and  flowers  from  June  to 
August 

m  32.  G.  ovaVa  Waldst.    The  oy2Lte4eaved  Genista. 

Identification.  Waldst  et  Kit  PL  Hung.,  1. 1  84.  j  Balb. ;  Bert ;  Tav.  \  Ten. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  151. ; 
Don's  Mill.,  SL  p.  153L 

fpumjfme.    G.  nervkta  Kit.  in  Litt. 
ngramng.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  1. 1  84. 

Spec.  Char.  S^c.  Stems  numerous,  hairy,  erectish,  somewhat  herbaceous,  stri- 
ated, terete.  Leaves  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  legumes, 
hairy.  Racemes  short.  Corolla  smooth.  Q)orCt  MiU,,  ii.  p  153.)  A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  in  Sclavonia  and  Hungary ;  and  on  the  hills 
of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Naples.  It  was  introduced  in  1819,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

A  33.  G.  PA^TULA  Bieh,    The  spreading  Genista. 

Identification.    Bleb.  Fl.  Taur.,  8.  p.  14& ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  151. ;  Don's  MUl.,  8.  p.  15& 

Spet.  Char..  S^.  The  branches  are  numerous,  round,  striated,  panlcled,  spreading,  and  quite  smooth. 
Leaves  Imear-lanceolate,  and  acuminated.  Flowers  and  legumes  smooth.  (Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  heiffht  of  4  ft,  on  the  hills  of  Tauria,  **  nearly  allied  to  (f.  tinctbria :  but 
the  flowers  are  one  half  smaller. **    Introduced  in  1818,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August 

jt  34-.  G.  TRiANGULA^Ris  WUld,    The  triangular-*/<?»mjffrf  Genista. 

Jdent^fieation.    WtUd.  Sp .,  SL  p.  9S9 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  151. :  Don's  Mill,  8.  n.  15S. 
Sunonymei.  '  G.  trlquetrarrolrfo/.  et  Kit.  Hung,  8.  p.  165. 1 153.,  but  not  of  Alton. 
Engraving.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung,  8. 1 153. 
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A  (Inub,  nM  nccfd'ag  I  ft  In   hri|hl,  ■ 


,      .    ,  , !.   (lEt  P»i,  ILp-lSti 

ub,  nM  nccfd'ag  I  ft  In  hri|hl,  ■  nadn  of  Utatuj,  on  cuknmu  nicki,  and  ctoaelir 

Wing  G.  irtqun™,  of  "hich,  noIwIlliiUDdiiu  ttt  dmpl*  I*»m,  It  mr  po»iblj  be  only  % 

Tulet;^  thp  chftDfc  Dot  being  greAter  tliAA  wbic  uEa  plaot  Uk  ftixinui  cutlDot  almplLdfCltlK. 

j|35.  G,  siGiTTA^Lia  Z,.     The  MTOW->inW  Geniata. 

UtrntiftmUem.    Un.  ^,  99S.i  DccProiL.ep.IJl.  1  Don't  HUL,£.p.I53. 

%imfiM>.     a  (MrtAoH  Lan.  A.  ».  j  Osiun«l[>  rmmbw  MncJt  Mil*.  ;   BtiUweitUa  uglUUil 

Enri^^ft.'     HilL  loo.,  t.aie.ta.i  It^   FL    Ant,  t   SOSLi    HlfMAlibUd.,t.llT.;   ud  BUI 

Spec.Ckar^^c.   Stems  prostT&te.   Bnincbes 
hoiiaceous,    ascending,    2-«deed,    mem- 
branous, BOQiewhat  articulaCM.  .  Leaves 
orate-lanceolate.    Flowers  disposed  in  an 
OTale,  terminal,  leafless  spike.      Corolla 
■mooth  i  but  tbe  keel  is  turnished  with  a 
villous  line  on  tbe  bacL.  {Don't  MiU.,  ii.  ^~_^ 
p.  153.)    A  prostrate  «hrub,  a  native  of  ^M^ 
Continental    Europe,  in    mountain   pax-  lc*ilf 
tures.      Introduced  in  1750.      It  seldom  ^jb 
exceeds  half  a  foot  in  height,  and,  for  prac-    ^^l\ 
tical  purposes,  maj  be  considered  as  a        ^M 
herbaceous  plant.     It  flowers  in  May  and  ^^ 

June,  and  it  a  very  distinct,  omaroentat,  ''^ 

and  hardy  sort;  growing  and  flowering  freely. 

jtQ,  t.  t  «inar  Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  151.  —  A  smsll  shrub,  having  the 
branches  clothed  with  adnressed  pubescence  at  the  apci,  as  well  as 
the  leaves  {Don'i  Mili..  ix.  p.  153.) 

Ji  30.  G.  DIFFUSA  Willd.    The  diffuse  Genista^ 

lAnrnlaiUm     WI1U.  ^,  a  p.  MS. ;  Dtc  Prod.,  S.  fi.  ISO.}  Don'i  UUI ,  !.  n  153. 

%1HMHCi.     a.  buminu  Wilf  m  Jaoq.  ailL,S.  p.  16B.  -,  ^itium  pncDmbeiH  Jacq.  lam.  Bar,,  S, 

L  i6&  bul  not  or  Alton. 
Emgmilmg.    Jicq.  Ion.  Bar.,  t.  £55. 

a  Mtk  'ASiaL  Pedundoi^lluT,  met,  and  diipowd  In  Internipud  Ikiclclu.  Corollu  in^ 
ht""™  (labmui  {Dm.  Frad.,  II,  p.  ISS.)  A  prdcmnbent  llinih,  a  nallTeof  lulj  and  Slyrla,  Id 
apDHd  plKea,  obcn  It  Aowcn  in  Maj  ud  Jude.  It  wu  Inuoductd  In  181S,  and  i>  pmbablr 
a  nriMr  ortlie  pmadlnf  qadci. 

■±  37.  G.  pbostra'ta  Lam.     The  prostrate  Genista. 
/drul^niWai.    LoB.  Diet. «  p.  mS.  i  Dk.  Pnd.,  S.  p  1«  >  Dnnt  MLIL  &  p  lES. 
%iB^iKa.     a.ftiuncv.lUML-Bir1I.SIttr.,iat.i  0.  ducdmbau  Bur.  Bimrg.,  1.  f.SSB.  ;  O.  UOilH 

£^n>*^p.    I^Ddd.  Bot.'cab.,7I8.;  Stjn.  Man.,  1,  p  ait.  Ion.  j  uidmii^ers. 

Sptc.  CAw.,  rjc.    Stems  diffiise,  prostrate.    Branches 
Bogubr,  striated,  rather  hairy.  Leaves  ovate^oblong,  ' 

somewhat  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  on 
long  erect  pedicels.  Corolla  glabrous.  Legumes 
hai^f,  3-4-«eeded.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
prostrate  shruh,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Al^  of  Jura.  Introduced  in  1775,  and  not  unfrequent  in  gardens  and  nur- 
senea.     It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

^  36.  G.  pbocu'hbens   fVaUtt.  el  Sit.     The  procumbent  Genista. 
HrmUfcmUBn.     WaldiL  «t  Kit.  In  WlUd.^,lp.»«a)   Dec  Prod.,  £  p.  1»  ;   DOD^  Mia.S: 

Spec,  Char.  S/c.  Branches  prociunbent,  round,  striated,  rather  downy.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  dowuy  beneath.  FJowers  pe- 
dicellate, Biillary,  in  threes.  Corolla  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  152.)  A 
procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Hungary  and  Moravia;  introduced  in  1816, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  Most  lively  only  a  variety  of  tbe  pre- 
cedbg  species.     Frequent  in  collections. 
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■>  88.  G.  PiLo'SA  Ton.    Tbe  hairy  Geniats. 

Unl^lcMllam.    Lio.  Sp,  EW,  i  Squth-i  Eiu.  FL  3.  p.  Ml  i  Uitim  AlibUd.  iter  dou.  HoIl,  p^  IIU.  i 

U«.  PradL.l-P-U!.i  Doo^  Mill..  K.T1S3. 
^Zliv>.    J«q.7L  Aiutr.,t.Sa6.;  dun.  UI^,LfilCS.i:ii  tUjna    AbUU.,t  tmi  ud  «u 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  StMna  procumbent,  stri- 
nted,  branched,  tuberculated.  Leaves 
oborate-lanceolate,  obCuiie,  folded,  and 
having  beneath  a  close-preesetl  silky 
down.  Flowers  axillary,  on  short  pe- 
dicels. Calyx  aod  pedicels  silky.  Le- 
gumes pubescent,  acid  3 — (-Beeded.  (Dtc, 
Prod.,  u.  p.  152.}  A  procumbent  snnlb, 
a  native  or  tbe  south  of  France,  Hwitzer- 
luid,  Oermany,  &c.,  ard  of  Brttain,  on  i 
dry  elevated  flowns  or  heaths,  in  Suffiilk, 

Cornwall,  and  in  North  Wales ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.     The  specific 
"     ""  -  ----'       -It  very  appropriate ;  for  there  ure Other  spedea, 

e  hairy. 

■>  40.  6.  piloca'kpa  ZJni.     The  hairy-fruited  0«)iBta. 

UtntUbMim.    UdIlEduiiLiK.  p,  tSa.;  Dm  Pnd  1.  p.iai.1  DoD-iNIU.,l.p.l5«. 

Sprc.  Char.  if'c.    An  erect  shrub,  with  angular  downy  branches,  and  lanceolate 
leaves,  clothed  I>eneath  with  silky  pub^cence.    I^owers  rtKeoiose,  on  short 

EediceU.  Legume  hairy.  (Dw,  Prod.,  a.  p.  Ii2.)  A  shnib.growing  to  the 
eight  of  8  ft.  or  3  (t.  Introduced  in  1883,  but  from  what  country  is  un- 
certain.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

App.  i.   Harcbf  Species  of  Genista  not  i/el  itUroduced. 

The  followtn«abridged  deacriptions  are  almost  all  taken  from  De  Candolle'a 
Pndromiu  and  Don's  MUler.     We  have  given  them  here, ' 


of  the  sorts  miriit,  doublleu,  be  obtained  from  the  directors  of  botanic  gardens, 
in  the  places  wTiere  they  are  indigenous ;  aod  seeds  of  all  the  spedes  will  retain 

their  vital  powers  for  t\ — 

.  1  senium  in6tLe  Car.  Ann., 
■-  (Dm,Prpil.,11.p.lB0 


a  KBlUraiiK  Dec  L^.  Ulm.,e.  LsaSMi  3,  lUiu fton  tbe i^ palol on Ui* touclw. Bbhu. 
HbuUte.iUlir.HU«tliDsi.«Urr.  Spike teRnliul,tlonnted,1aDK.<oi£Rd.  CorsUi ^kTUn!^ 
"ffl  •n'S!!"""*,  pubMWnl,  l-«Md^.     A  .hnil^  iKSi  n.  u  « rt  In  hel>hu  ■  BmtintloSSZ. 


^ ^^         ^.. ^»_ 
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iMf,  oliliite^  elotbed  «ilh  dOMiy  pwmd  down.  Bmwbet  beoomint  M  lenoth  ilriated,  1^ 
•piDy.  FlowcnMnMwbst  racsmoM  along  the  branrhes,  twbi,  pedicellate,  clothed  with  ailkv  pube«- 
ceoee  ;  the  S  lower  lobea  of  the  calyx  abont  equal  in  length  to  the  upper  onei,  but  narrower.  A  shrubs 
growing  to  tbe  bd^^t  offtoan  8  ft  to  3  ft,  on  rodn  near  Corfb^  in  Conlca.  \Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  147.) 

O.  mtpalatAoideBUtm.  Diet,  SL  a.  6801 ;  SjpiMum  MpalathSlde*  Detf.  AU.,  2.  pi  136.  LeaTM  fbw ; 
the  lower  ones  warile,  and  trifollolate,  the  rait  nearly  all  slinpie,  icattered,  Unear-oMong,  and  rather 
■ilky.  Brmches  looce^  round  aplny,  aoinewbat  recurved,  and  at  length  becoming  ftriated.  Flowers 
In  paifia  subraoenMJW  akog  the  bnmdiei,  pedicellate,  clothed  with  doady  pteaied  lilky  pubetcenoe; 
Calyx  trifid,  tbe  3  lower  of  the  5  lobes  beiog  connate  Into  a  3-tooCbed  lipy  A  ahrub,  trom  2  ft.  to 
S  ft,lbiuid  on  roeka  near  Bonne^  In  Barbery.  {Dee.  PrmL,  iL  pi  147.) 


a/^rne  Poir.  SuppL,  S.  Pl  7D& :  Spirtium  heteroph^ltom  L*HML  Sdrpi,  183.  i  SpAftium  fdrox  De^. 
MLt  S.  p.  15&  t  IftC  Leaves triftmoIat4Lor iat  tbe  most  part  aimple,  oblong,  and  amoolfalsb.  Branches 
striated,  and  splnesoent  at  the  apex.  Flowers  racemosa  Calyx  rather  pubescent  Corolla  smooth, 
A  shrub^  flrom  S  ft  to  4ft  high,  found  on  mountains  near  Lacalle,  hi  Barbery.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p,  147. 

O.  CmpdM  Gmsa.  CoL^  1881,  p.77. ;  ilctela  triph^a  Oip.  Pampk.  Sic,t±  1.  vol  8. 1 2S3.  Leaves 
sessile^  trifoUcriate,  and  haixy;  leaflets  linear-lanceolateL  Branches  jpiny.  Racemes  terminal  and 
few-flowered.  Cialyx  rather  pilose.  Corolla  smooth.  Legume  l>seedea,  and  rather  hairy.  A  shrub, 
Aom  8  ft  Co  3  ft.  high,  found  on  arU  mountdna,  moR  especially  on  the  Nebrodes,  in  Scily.  {Dee. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  147.) 

G.  i^fdeUt  O.  Don ;  S^t&rtium  inffstum  Chuttme  PL  Bar.,  p.  990.  Branches  striated,  and  siriny. 
Leaves  tcnute ;  leaflets  obov^e,  and  silky  bentath.  Legumes  compressed,  and.  as  well  as  the 
hracteas,  oovcved  with  «  ckise,  soil,  silky  down.  Found  in  bushy  places  by  the  sea  side,  in  Calabria, 
end  growing  lo  the  height  of  8  ft  or  3a    Flowers  in  May  (JDon't  MOl,  it  p.  15a,  adapted.) 

O.  khr$tita  Vahl  Symb.,  1.  pi  61.  Leaves  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  hairy.  Spines 
triHd,  and  striated.  Spikes  (ennbul,and  hairy.  CoroUa  hairy,  having  the  keel  twice  the  length  of  the 
standard.    Legume  nibeacent.  and  1.4eeded.    A  shrub,  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

O.  A.  8  CMfjgSuafa  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  14&  ;  £^4rtium  cuspidktum  Cav.  AnaL,  1801,  p.  66L ;  has  the 
spines  much  elongated.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa. 

O.  Jt  3  orieutaUs  Dec.  Prod..  8.  p.  14K.,  Is  a  native  of  the  Levant  It  has  the  spines  hardly  kmger 
than  the  leaves,  and  trifid  or  simple.  LDee.  Prod,.  iL  p.  148.) 

O.  migmr§Uneig  Brot  FL  Lus.,  8.  p.  sa ;  G.  birsOU  var.  a  F  alrabi^sis  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pi  ]48.  Leaves 
laaeeolate.  Spines  simple,  solitary.  Flowers  terminal,  subcapitate.  Bracteas  hairy.  Calyx  and  ecu 
roila  yellow.  A  native  of^  Algarva,  in  Portugal ;  and  a  shrub,  fW>m  8  ft  to  4  ft  hi^.  It  is  oonsidered 
as  a  variety  by  De  CandoMe,  and  as  a  qiecies  by  O.  Don.  (Dee.  Prod.,  il  p.  148.,  and  Dom*s  MUL,  il 
pi  150l) 

O.  Menpidida  DesC  Aa,  8.  p.  138. 1 183L ;  S|p6rtium  tricuspiddtum  Cav.  AnfL  Leaves  lanceolate, 
and,  as  weu  as  tbe  branches,  sometimes  hairy,  but  not  always  4-slded.  Spines  somewhat  stiff,  for 
the  most  part  trifld.  Racemes  spike.formGd,  terminal  Calyx  rather  hairy.  Corolla  glabrous.  Keel 
twfoe  the  length  of  the  standard  and  wings.  A  shrub,  firom  1  ft  to  3ft  high,  found  on  hills  near 
AljeierSL  (fiee.  Prod.,  it  p.  148.) 

O.  gSbrilldrica  Dee.  Piod.,  8.  p.  148,  Leaves  Unear-lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calyxes, 
and  corollas,  ^brousi  Branches  flexible  and  decumbent  S|Anes  trifld  and  simple,  usumly  leafy. 
Bacemes  terminal,  somewhat  q>icate.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings.  A  nattve  of  the 
rocks  of  OBaraltar,  near  St  Roquei  (Dec.  Prod.,  IL  p.  14a) 

Q.ftUedia  Brot  Phyt,  133L 1 55.,  FL  Iami,8.  p.89L  Leaves  ovate.Ianeeolate ;  the  upper  ones,  and 
those  of  tbe  stem,  roanash,  having^  the  mndns,  middle  nerve,  and  branchlets  rather  hairy.  Spines 
stlfl;  and  for  the  most  part  trifid.  Racemes  fow.flowered.  Keel  longer  than  the  standard  and  wings. 
Fiowecs  gbbroosf  Li^mes  dckle-shaped,  and  many-seeded.  A  shrub  flram  8  ft  to  3  ft  high,  fouiwl 
in  Beira  and  Estremadura.  in  Portugal  {Dee.  Prod.,  il  p.  148.) 

Oi  ctfrasM  Dea  Ft  Vr.  .SuppL,  p.  54&j  SkArtinm  corsicum  Lou.  FL  QM..  p.  440.  the  whole  shrub 
Is  smooth.  Leaves  Unear  lanceolate.  Stipules  rather  s^ny.  Spines  simple  and  rigid.  Flower*  ax. 
Diary,  solitary,  pedicellate  Keel  length  of  the  standard.  LMume  4  8  seeded,  quite  smooth.  A  shrub, 
about  8  ft  high,  found  about  Bastia,  Boniftelo,  &&,  in  Conica. 

There  Is  a  variety  (O.  e.  it  pubSscene  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  n.  148.)  which  has  the  branches  and  young  leaves 
dothed  with  closely  pressed  down.  (Dee.  Prod.,  il  pi  148.) 

O.  rmmoeUeHma  Pofar.  Su|ii>l,8L  a  715. :  3p4rtium  nmosfssimum  Detf.  FL  AIL.  8.'pi  1SSL 1 178.  Much 
branched,  erect  Branches  stria£ed,  tuoerculated.  Leaves  fbw,  lanceolate,  villous.  Flowers  nearly 
aaaslle  aksig  the  branches,  crowded.  Petals  silky,  about  equal  in  length.  Native  of  Mount  Atlas,  near 
Flansen.    Friiit  unknown.  CDoii>  IfOt,  H  pi  151.) 

O.  efHirea  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  i.  pi  491 ;  3^rtium  cintoenm  FOL  Prosp.,  4a  \  O.  leenkria  rm.  Daupk.,  3. 
40a,  exclusively  of  svnonymas ;  O.  fldrida  Auo  Ar.,  91  Erect,  mnch  branched.  Branches  striated. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  clothed' with  adpressed  pubescence.  Flowen  almost  sessile  along  the  branches, 
soGtarv.  PeUls  silky,  about  equal  in  length.  Legume  clothed  with  adpressed  villi,  4-6.secded.  Na. 
tive  of  arid  hills  and  mountains,  firom  Aragon  to  Mice,  in  the  limits  of  oUves.  Flowers  in  June  and 
JuJv.    ShrutaL  9ft  to  6  ft  (Jkm*s  MUL,  iL  pi  151.) 

O.  sfpCds»  I^Nreog.  Syst,  3i  pi  176L  $  Q.  bracteoUita  Wdld.  Berh.  Branches  slender,  angular,  flexuous ; 
and  are,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  linear  and  smooth.  Flowen  in  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  bracteolate. 
Style  elongated,  permanent  Native  of  Portugal  Flowen  yettow.  Shrub,  8  ft  to-4  R.  (Don's  Mdl., 
iLjpil5L) 

O.  mtdtieadlis  Lam.  Diet,  8.  p.  617.  Dwai£  Branches  erect,  twiggy.  Leaves  linear.ohlong, 
rather  gUbrous,  tapering  into  the  petiole  at  the  base.  Flowen  solitary,  on  short  pedicels.  Calyx 
clothed  with  adpressed  silky  pubescence,  C<mrfla  glabrous.  Native  of  the  Balearic  islands.  Shrub, 
1  ft  to  8  ft.  (Don'g  ma.,  il  a  151.) 

O.  iemmr/ilia  LoU.  Not,  16a  Stems  weak.  Branches  round  and  striated,  rather  erect  Leaves 
linear,  1. nerved,  glabrous.  Flowen  disposed  in  terminal  racemes,  and,  with  the  legumes,  glabrous. 
Ncnriy  allied  to  G.  tincthria  and  O.  deprtea,  ftom  which  it  is  hardly  distinct,  unless  in  the  flowen 
being  smaller.    Native  of  Piedmont  {Dee.  Prod.,  il  p.  15a) 

G.  d^rium  Bleb  FL  Taur.  Si^pL,  pi  46a  Stems  decumbent  Floriforous  branches  triquetrous, 
aaeending.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  ciothed  with  adpressed  bain.  Flow««  in  the  upper  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  short  pedicels,  daqiosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  a  leafy  raceme.  Corolla  glabrous. 
Native  of  Tsurte,  on  mountains,  and  about  Constantinople;  very  like Q.  mAntira  Shrub,  decum- 
bent (Den's  MIL.  il  pi  158.) 

O.  Perregm&mdi  Lei*.  FL  GalL  ex  BrnlL  8ei,  Aug.  1898,  p.  485.  Stems  decumbent  Branches 
striated,  round,  and  rather  erect  Leaves  lanceolate,  rather  smooth.  Flowen  raoemost,  and  ter. 
nrinal  Legume  clothed  with  caneacent  hairs.  Found  wild  in  France,  and  closely  resembling  O.  tine 
tMa.  (Don's  MUl.,  IL  ni  158.) 

O.  pmUAitla  Viaiani  PI.  Dalm.  ex  Bot  ZeU.,  Jan.  1830,  p.  51.  The  whole  plant  Is  silky.  The 
stems  are  dlfllise^  and  much  broiched.     The  branches  are  fUrrowed,  and  the  young  ones  striped. 
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tiibereled  at  the  budt,  and  niAioent  at  the  apex.  Hi*  laavca  are  ifmpia,  lanceolaAi^  entire,  naalL 
Tlfe  flowets  are  In  crowded  raoeines»  the  pedicels  all  leaning  to  one  nde  Wing*  ranooth,  ahorter 
than  the  keeL  LMumet  penduloui,  9  3  ■ceded.  It  la  a  native  of  Dalnatia,  and  eloiely  reaemblei 
G.  aethn^nsia  and  6.  fl6rkla.  tmt  ia  more  ailky.  {Do»*$  Mm.,  IL  p.  153.,  adapted.) 

O.  triden^Ua  lin.  So.,  99& ,  Brot  FL  Loa.,*  S.  p.  86.  Branchea  ahrubhy,  triouetroiia,  membnnoua, 
iomewhat  articulated.  Leaves  ovate,  tridentate  at  the  apex,  glabroua.  Flowers  diapoaed  Into 
crowded|  terminal,  and  lateral  heads.  Carina  and  lesumea  clothed  with  aUkjr  wool  Natlveof  Portugal, 
on  uncultivated  hilla  and  among  busheaL  Wings  or  stem  rather  undulated,  with  the  margins  rounily 
denticulated.    Shrub,  1  ft  {Dim**  MUL,  ii.  p.  ll&) 

6.  aUMa  WiUd.  Spi,  a  pi  9IS.,  Bleb.  FL  Taur..  S.  p.  148L  3.  pi  459.  Stems  procumbent,  striated* 
branched.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  linear,  clothed  with  white  hairs.  Legume  tomentoae.  NatiTe  of  Tau. 
ria  and  Beaaarabia,  on  atony  mountains.  Allied  to  G.  pilbsa.  Shrub  procumbent  (Do«*s  JfiOL,  IL 
pl53.) 

O.  mkrdMtka  Ort  Dec.,  &  pi  68. 1 10.  C  1.  Stems  procumbent,  smooth,  angular.  Leaves  linear, 
lanceolate.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  spikes,  distant  Carina  rather  vilioua.  Legume  g  3  seeded. 
Native  of  Spain,  in  humid  places,  in  the  wood  called  Coraao^  near  SUos.  Flowers  in  May  and  June 
Shrub,  procumbent  {DofiC»  Mitt..  iL  p.  15S2.) 

G.  fketeroMUa  Doc  Prod.  &  pi  152. :  CfHam  beteropb^llus  La  Pe^.  Ahr.,  4ft2.  Erect  sterol 
and  angular  branches,  the  sterile  ones  hairy.  Leaves  simide,  obovate,  on  short  petioles,  and  clothed 
with  silky  down.  Flowera  uatutQv  In  threes, axillary,  pedunculate.  Calyxes  campanulate,  and  hairy 
Lerume  silky.    A  shrub,  from  S  it  to  4ft.  high ;  found  in  the  Pyrenees.  {Dee.  Prod.,  IL  p.  15S.) 

G.  amguUUa  O.  Don,  Rafln.  Prte.  d6c  Som.,  p.  37.,  under  Apiytium.  Unarmed.  Branches  pen- 
tagonal, serous.  Leaves  aimple  and  trifdiolate,  atalked ;  leafleta  thin,  oblong,  mucronate.  almoet 
smooth.  Legume  solitary,  pedunculate,  oblong,  compressed,  pubescent  Native  of  Maryland,  In 
woods.    Shrubb  tkcm  S  ft.  to  3  ft.  (Don**  Mitt.,  ii.  ^  IBS,) 


App.  ii.   Half-hardy  Species  of  Genista, 

G.  ctmarUfuit'.lM,  the  5pirtlum  ilblcans  of  Cavmnilles,  the  C;^us  paniculktus  of  Lois.,  and 
the  C.  ramosissimus  of  Polr.,  {Bot  Ser.,  t  817.)  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  Spain, 
which  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  British  green-houses  since  165&    It  is  a  showy  shnd>,  growing 

to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft. ;  Terv  leafy,  with  terminal  heads  of 

flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  of  a  cream  oolottr.     In  dry  warm 

oo/\        ^xwlr       ak>  situations.  It  will  grow  in  the  open  air  with  very  little  protection. 

2cO        i!9M#L.  yib  A  plant  has  stood  out  against  a  wall  In  the  Horticultural  Society*^ 

garden  since  1832. 
O.  ]im(/blia  L.,5p4rtinm  rmifbUum  Deif.,  CVtUus  Anif^Hus 


GenistOldcs  AnlRiila  Maenek.  {Bot.  Mag.,  1 445. ;  and  our  Jfe.  S80.) 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Fhmce^nd  of  Spain,  and  also  of  Kubary. 


It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in  our  green.bouses  fttim 
January  to  June    It  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1739;  but,  ftvmi 


^j^^^V         ^V^^        ^^  flowering  in  the  winter  season,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  ior  the  open 

^iJ^Ih^^^  Wk^  air  as  most  of  the  balf>hardy  species.    It  is,  however,  an  admirable 

;^^^^HH^       zafc  plant  for  a  conservative  wall,  where  the  protection  is  a  glass  case 

^Mljj^^^^    ^9c       ^-  ^^^^^  I^-i  5pl^ium  bifl6rum  Detf.  FL  Aii.,  2.  p.  13S.  1 179.,  is 

+^  »1     a  shrub  from  1  ft  to  Sft.  high,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  not 

yet  Introduced. 
•  S'  atfS!^^"".  ^^*  ^P'^um  microph^llum  Cov.   ifiM.,  1801,  p.  6a.  Is  a  shrub  from  1  ft.  to 
Sft  higb,  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  on  mountains,  not  yet  introduced:  unless  this. 
S"**  ***5?«'R?P**t  ^^  !^  Canary  Islands,  should  have  been  sent     ^o. 
"^T^lJ?  ^**il'P  ^f^"  ^^^  Esq.,  to  tiie  Milfoid  Nunery. 

G.  M^nu  Cav.  CZ>0M'«  Mitt.,  2.  p.  161.)  grows  2  ft.  high  In  the  north 
of  Africa,  about  Tangier,  but  haa  not  yet  been  introduced. 

G.  Mptiaoa  Spreme.  grows  to  the  bei^bt  of  Sft.  in  ^ypt,  and  an- 
proachea  very  near  to  G.  hbpinica,  of  which  it  ia  probably  onlyVvarietyT 

G.  virgdia  Dec.,  SpiLitium  vintaim  AH.,  G.  gi^ia  Pair.,  Cft\Bm  ttoer 
Jaclcon.  Ear.f  1 147.,  and  our  jig.  281.,  U  a  handaome  ahrub,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  srowuig  to  tiie  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft:,  and  flowering  fh»n  Maivh 
to  July.  It  baa  been  an  inbabiunt  of  our  green-houaea  aince  1777,  but 
will  grow  asainat  a  wall  witii  very  little  protection. 
*«,f!??S'**'  ^^»  SlpArtium  cuapidktum  Bmrek.,  ia  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  growa  to  2  ft  or  3  ft  high.  It  la  a  much-branched  stiff 
•"™2j.*"«»  P«»Wy.  «ther  more  teiMler  Uian  the  preceding  apeciea  given 

G.eonjjfstaDee.,  Spiitlum  'oong«stum  Wlttf.,  is  a  native  of  Teneriflb, 
newly  aUjed  to  G.  viigita,  and,  doubtless,  only  a  variety  of  it 

^'^'^T^^P^^f  "^^*  ^  **<**  Desideratum,  and  G.  icSndena  Lois., 
a  diSrentSS"''*^**'^  '*'"*''  *^  P«*^y  «>«»<»«  ^ 
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.SR. 
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CY'TISUS  Dec.    Thb  Cytisus.    Lin.  Stftt  Monad^lphia  Decdndria. 

IdeatiftcaUom.    Dec.  Prod., «.  p.  163.  j  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  151^ 

&lfnonyme».    CftiMat  and  ^^Artium  species  Lin.  and  Lam.  && :  Cytlse.  A-  :  Bohmenhaum.  Gsr 

2igjjjto».    From  Ciftknm,  one  of  tKrCyclades,  tiie  first  of  {b.  ^SeTkno^  hUSg  S^liund 


CHAF.  XLI. 


LEGUHINA'CKK.      CY'TIBUS.  ' 


OttcHpthtt,  ^e.  The  specfes  are  generBll;  dedduous  slirulM,  but  two  of 
themarelowtreea;  all  have  tril<>)iolate  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  forthemoat 
Tartvellow.  The  shrubs  have  tiie  habit  of  Genista  or  of  S^artium,  to  bobb 
whidi  genera  they  are  nearly  allied.  All  the  species  are  ornamental,  some  of 
them  eminently  so ;  and  those  which  have  their  flowers  in  terminal  racemes 
are  decidedly  more  elegant  than  those  which  have  them  in  close  terminal,  or 
in  axillary  heads.  The  wood  of  the  laburnum  is  valuable  in  turnery  and  cabinet- 
work.  All  the  species  produce  seeds  in  abundance,  by  which  they  are  almost 
eiclusivelj  propagated.  The  species  recorded  in  books  are  numerous;  but, if 
they  were  all  brought  together,  and  cultivated  in  the  same  garden,  we  ques* 
tion  much  if  a  tithe  of  them  would  be  found  specifically  distinct.  The  ancients 
held  the  cyttsua  in  great  estimation;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  Aristomachus of 
Athens,  and  Antphuocbus,  wrote  treatises  on  it,  which  are  lost.  Much  is  said 
on  this  subject  by  Columella  and  Pliny,  who  have  given  ample  details  oq  the 
culture  and  uses  of  the  cytisus;  but  their  descnption  of  the  plant  is  so 
indefinite,  that  modem  naturalists  are  scarcely  sgreed  as  to  which  species  was 
meant.  lu  England,  Switzer,  and,  in  France,  M.  Amoureux,  have  written 
tnatiBes  to  prove  that  the  cytisus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Medic^go  arbdrea  of 
Lin.,  the  lucerne  en  atbre  of  the  modern  French,  and  this  ia  at  present  the 
geimal  opinion.  (See  Medicago.) 


AUnunSides  Dec. 


ilfni^ing  etas 

Pod  I— 4-seeded, 
very  few. 


up-wood  of  tr»i  J 


Sret.  CAar.     Crfys         ^ 
Flowers  white. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.) 

»  1.  C.  a'lbus  Lint.     The  white  Cytisus,  or  Portugal  Broom, 

Ora^/lcaHam.    Link  Eouiii.,i.p.HI.  i  Dte.  Pnid.,£  p.  IS3.I  Ddbti  H11l^!.iu  I5i. 

Sfmirifmn.  CnutsUb*  Lam. Diet.,  t-t-fSA.:  SfAi&aaUtium  Dm;  A  M.,S.p.lX.i  Jtitrlluu 
mahitbrani  ja.  Hon.  XcnApH)  SBl-rtlam<Ui)tnDamMimAlUa.,p.lSO.;  flonliU  mut- 
UU»  K.  Da  Ham.,  £.  p.  TR.  )  SfUrtliuu  i  F1«in  blsnchei,  Fr. ;  velue  Pftlmen,  Gtr. 

Et^ratimgi.    N.  Du  Hun.,  a.t.si  ;  mAiaut  fig.SBi. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  terete,  twi^y.  Leaves  simple, 
and  trifoliolate,  sessile.  Leaflets  Unear-oblong.  sitky. 
Flowers  in  fescicles,  disposed  in  long  racemes.  L^ume 
2-seeded,  very  villous.  (Don'i  SIilt,,ii.  p.  154.)  A  ver^ 
handsome  shrub,  more  especially  when  covered  with  its 
white  flowers  in  May,  and  when  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  bees,  busily  occupied  in  extracting  their  lioney. 
It  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant,  and  was  in-  ' 
troduced  in  1758;  since  when  it  has  been  very  generally 
cultivated.  Li  good  soil,  it  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  at- 
taining the  hetgnt  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  3  or  4  years,  and,  in  j 
6  or  B  years,  growing  as  high  as  I5ft.,  or  even  20  ft.,  if  in 
a  sheltered  situation.  Placed  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  it 
forms  a  singiilarl^  ornamental  plant,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  by  the  vaned  dimosition  and  tufting  of  its  twiggy 
thread-like  branches.  When  in  flower,  it  is  one  of  the 
Boest  ornaments  of  the  garden.  Trained  to  a  single 
■tern,  its  e£fect  is  increased  ;  and,  grafted  on  the  la- 
burnum, a  common  practice  about  Paris,  it  forms  a 
Tery  remarkable  combination  of  beauty  and  singularity. 
Plants  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds,  that  they  are 
■old  in  the  British  nurseries  at  very  moderate  prices ;  in 
London,  from  5i.  to  \2t.  per  hundred,  and  seeds  lOi. 
per  lb.  At  Bollwyller,  and  in  New  York,  it  is  a  green- 
liouK  plant. 
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Farieiy. 

tk  C*  a,  2  incarndiui  has  flesh-coloured  flowers,  or  flowers  verj^  slight!/ 
tinffed  with  reddish  purple.  This  variety  was  introduced  in  1818; 
and  reproduces  itself  from  seeds,  but  it  varies  much  in  the  quantity 
of  colour  in  the  flowers. 

$  ii.   'LuMmum  Dec 

DeHMtien.    A  dum  applied  bj  FUny  to  Mine  tpedes  of  C^tisua. 

Sed,  Char,    Calyx  campanulate.    Pod  many-seeded,  not  dilated  at  the  upper 

suture.    Flowers  yellow.    Branches  leafy  and  unarmed.  {Dec,  Prod.^  ii. 

p.  153.) 

S  2.  C  ZrABU^RNUM  L,  The  common  Laburnum. 

154. 

PeecoodlVce,  GA«rtf;  Pea 

Aio-Bois,  Fr. ;  gemeliie  Bob. 

nenbkum,  Gir. 

DerHHiliim.  Tlie  name  of  L'Auboon,  which  ia  civen  to  thia  tree  in  Dauphin^  and  Switxcrland,  ia 

•uppoaed  by  Du  Hamel  to  be  a  oomiptioa  or  Uie  Latin  word  Imbmnnm     The  word  ArtM^  ia 

a  corruption  of  areJioi*^  the  wood  of  thia  tree  having  been  oaed  by  the  ancient  Oaula  to  make 

their  bowa  ;   and  being  atill  ao  employed  by  Uie  country  people,  in  aome  parta  of  the  MAcon. 

noia,  where  theae  bowa  are  found  to  prcaerre  their  atrengtn  and  elaadcity  during  half  a  century. 

llie  name  of  False  Ebony  ia  applied  to  the  wood,  from  the  bU<AneM  of  ita  heart-wood.     'Osc 

Oeiman  name  aianiflea  Bean  Tree,  and  both  it  and  the  Engliah  and  Scotch  namea  of  Bean- 
_      ^^  -  -  ...  _ 


tfef(41  and  Pea  Tree  have  refetence  to  the  ahape  of  the  leavea  and  tlie  legumeiL     The  name 
of  Golden  Chain  alludea  to  the  length  of  the  drooping  racemea  of  flower^  which,  aa  Cowper 
eleganUy  deacribea  them,  are  **  rich  in  atreaming  gold*' 
Xngtmtbigt.  Jaai.  Anat,  t  au& ;  Curt  Bot.   Mag.,  1 176L  i  R  Du.  Ham.  5.  t  44. }  J.  Bauhin  Hiat, 
1.  Pi.  a.  and  96L  icon. 

Spcc^  Char,,  S^c,  Branches  terete,  whitish.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate,  pubescent  beneath.  Racemes  pendulous,  simple.  Pedicels 
and  calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence.  Legume  linear, 
many-seeded,  clothed  with  dosely  pressed  pubescence.  A  tree,  a  native 
of  Europe,  on  the  lower  mountains  of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  Swit- 
zerland, where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  80  ft.  or  upwards.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  produces  its  fine  yellow  flowers  m  May  and  June. 
Vmietiet. 

1  C.  L.  2  ^uerctfoUum  Hort.,  C.  L,  2  incisuro,  has.  sinuated  leaflets,  not 
unlike  the  leaves  of  the  conunon  oak.  (See  our  pbte  of  this  variety 
in  Vol.  IL) 
t  C  L.  3  pendulum  Hort  has  pendulous  branches. 
^  C.  L.  4  foltu  variegaiit  has  variegated  leaves ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no 

beauty. 
S  C.  L.  5  purpura$cenM  Hort.,  C  L,  purpi^reum  Hori,,  C.  Adi^mi,  Poir., 
C.  L.  coccfneum  Bourn,  Cat,,  tne  purple  Laburnum,  the  scariet 
Laburnum,  is  a  hybrid  between  C,  Z^biimum  and  C,  purpureus, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  slightly  tinged  with 
buff,  and  are  produced  in  pendent  spikes,  8  in.  or  more  long.  It 
was  originated  in  Paris,  in  the  nursery  of  VL  Adam,  in  1828;  it 
was  introduced  into  En^and  about  1829,  and  has  been  a  good 
deal  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  and  somewhat  erect  and  &s- 
tigiate,  growing  variety,  having  produced  shoots  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long 
in  one  season ;  but,  though  it  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some 
cultivators,  in  point  of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  recommended.  A  re- 
markable fact  respecting  this  hybrid  is  statkl  by  Mr.  Rivers,  'm  the 
Gard.  Mqg.  for  May,  1836.  When  he  was  in  the  Jardin  des 
Pbmtes,  at  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835,  a  fine  plmit  of 
this  variety  was  shown  to  him,  which  appeared  to  be  half  C,  pur- 
pureus. and  half  C,  Xabiinium.  On  examining  the  plant  more 
minuteljr,  he  ascertained  that  half  the  plant  had  partially  returned  to 
the  habits  of  one  of  its  parents,  the  C,  purpureus ;  while  the  remain- 
ing part  retained  the  hybrid  character  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
the  habit  and  foliage  of  C,  Lab<imum  prevail.     A  similar  anomaly 
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'WBS  observed  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  England ;  in  which,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  shoot  of  a  plant  of  C,  L,  purpurdscens,  there  came  forth 
a  branch  of  the  true  C,  purpureus,with  its  small  leaves  and  peculiar 
habit,  appearing  as  if  budded  on  the  purple  laburnum.  (  Gard,  Mag,^ 
vol.  xii.  p.  225.)  The  same  thing  nas  occurred  to  the  original  tree 
in  our  garden  at  Bayswater. 

S  3.  C.  (L.)  ALPi^NUs  MUL    The  Alpine,  or  Scotch^  Laburnum. 

Ment^aOion,    Mill.  Diet,  No.  8L :  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  15S. ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  151. 

Sffmonrnmn.      C  JLaMrnum  /3  iltf .,  Lam.^  Dee.  PL  Fr. ;  C^tiftus  BnguatifMiiis  Manck  MeUL,  14ff. ; 

C  £ab6rnum  m.  UtifMium  Pen.  and  Du  Monti  Cytisedei  Alpei,  1* Auboan,  Pr.i  Alpen  Bohen- 

baum,  Ger. :  Maggio  pendolino,  Ital. 
Engrammge,    Waldtt  et  Kit  Hung.,  a.  t  £60.  j  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  Vol  II. 

Spec.  Cherr.y  ^c.  Branches  glabrous  and  terete.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base.  Racemes  pendulous.  Pedicels  and 
calyxes  puberuious.  Legumes  glabrous,  few-seeded,  marginate.  (Don's 
AfilL,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and 
sometimes  much  higher,  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Tt  is  found  in  Carinthia,  in 
the  Alps  of  Jura,  on  Mount  Cenis,  and  on  the  Apennines.  According  to 
some.  It  is  also  found  wild  in  Scotland  ;  but,  though  it  is  much  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  Fifeshire  and  Forfarshire,  it  is  far  from  being  indigenous 
there.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
species,  viz.  1596 ;  and  was,  probably,  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  it ; 
for  which  reason  we  shall  treat  of  the  history,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  two  spe- 
cies, or  races,  together. 

Fariety. 

^  C.  (L.)  a,  2  pendidus  has  pendulous  branches,  and,  in  the  foliace  and  le- 
gumes, seems  intermediate  between  CXfabiirnum  and  C.  (L.)  alpinus. 
This  Is  very  obvious  in  %  fine  specimen  of  this  variety  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  shown  in  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.  The  pen- 
dulous variety  of  C.  Xabumum  is  a  much  less  robust  plant. 

Oeogmphffy  History^  ^c.  The  C/tisus  Laburnum,  according  to  the  Nouoeau  . 
2>tt  Hamel,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy;  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and,  among 
others,  in  Provence,  Dauphine,  Burgundy,  Lyonois,  Jura,  &c.  The  cytisus 
(L.)  alpbius  is  found  in  most  of  these  woods,  along  with  the  other  species,  or 
race;  but  it  is  now  particularly  abundant  in  Savoy  and  Hungary.  Tne  labur- 
num appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Anaguris,  . 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Pliny.  Theocritus  states  that 
goats  are  very  fond  of  its  shoots ;  and  Vireil,  that  it  augments  the  milk  of 
that  animal.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat,  Hitt^  book  xvi.  chap.  18.,  observes  that  the 
laburnum,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  was  not  common  in  Italy  in  his  time.  He 
adds  that  bees  would  not  even  settle  upon  the  blossoms  of  this  tree.  Mathiolus 
mentions  that  the  wood  of  the  laburnum  was  considered,  in  his  time,  to  make 
the  best  bows.  Gerard  cultivated  this  tree  in  his  garden  in  Holbom,  in  1596 ; 
and  observes  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  long  broad  leaves,  and 
the  other  with  less  and  narrower  leaves ;  that  he  possessed  the  latter  only, 
bnt  that  Tradescant  had  both  sorts. .  Miller  recognised  them  as  species ;  but 
Linnaeus  did  not.  Whether  they  are  species  or  varieties,  they  are  certainly 
very  distinct;  as  much  so,  perhf^s,as  the  Qu^rcus  i?6bur  pedunculiitum,  and 
Q.  R,  8e8sitifl6rum.  Both  sorts,  being  highly  ornamental,  have  been  extensively 
propagated  and  cultivated  in  British  gardens  and  plantations. 

Properiiei  and  Uses.  The  heart-wood  of  the  laburnum  is  of  a  dark  colour ;  ' 
and,  though  of  rather  a  coarse  grain,  it  is  very  hard  and  durable :  it  wiU  take 
a  pc^iafa,  and  may  be  made  to  resemble  ebony.  A  cubic  foot  weighs 
521b.  11  oz.  in  a  dried  state.  The  colour  and  grain  of  the  heart-wood 
vary  mach,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  darkest 
in  the  C.  Labdnram,  when  grown  on  poor  calcareous  soil ;  and  lightest  in 
the  (7.  (X.)  alpinus,  when  grown  in  deep  rich  soil :  in  which  last  case  its 
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colour  is  a  sort  of  greenish  bl«ek.  It  is  in  much  demand  among  turners  and 
cdoinet-makers ;  and  Sang  observes,  in  1820,  that  it  was  the  most  valuable  and 
the  highest-priced  timber  that  was  grown  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  There  was, 
he  says,  '*  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  sold  at  Brechin  Castle  and  Panmure,  in 
November,  1809,  by  public  sale,  at  half  a  guinea  a  foot.  Tt  was  all  bought  by 
cabinetmakers,  who  were  as  anxious  to  get  the  small  and  middle-sized  trees 
as  they  were  to  have  the  large  ones."  (Plant,  XeU.,  p.  91.)  The  variety  which 
produced  the  timber  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sang  was  the  C.  (L.)  alplnus,  there 
called  the  tree  laburnum.  The  ordinary  use  of  the  wood  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  497.),  is  to  form  alternate  staves  with  the 
wood  of  the  holly,  or  the  spindle  tree,  in  making  small  noggins,  or  bickers;  but 
it  is  also  used  for  the  bowls  of  punch-ladles;  for  flutes,  and  other  musical  instni- 
ment9 ;  for  knife  handles,  pegs,  and  wedges ;  and  for  pulleys  and  blocks :  and,  in 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  it  is  much  employed  by  the  cabinet-makers, 
turners,  and  toy-makers;  also  for  musical  instruments,  handles  to  knives, 
snuffboxes,  poles  for  sedan  chairs,  and  oars :  and  the  young  trees  split  up, 
make  excellent  hoops.  Mr.  Boutcher  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  in  Scotland 
a  large  table^  and  a  dozen  of  chairs,  ''  that  were  considered  by  judges  of  ele- 
gant furniture  to  be  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen,"  having  been  made  from 
trees  of  the  laburnum,  grown  in  Scotland,  which  were  a  yard  in  girt,  at  6  h. 
from  the  ground.  At  present,  the  art  of  imitating  every  kind  of  wood  by 
staining  is  brought  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  tnat  the  value  of  all 
coloured  woods,  as  far  as  mere  colour  is  concerned,  is  very  much  less  than 
what  it  was  formerly. 

Jn  Plantations,  the  laburnum  is  valuable  on  some  soils,  and  in  some  situa- 
tions, as  a  shelter  for  other  trees :  a  quantity  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
near  Amesburv,  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  situation  is  very  much  exposed,  and 
the  soil  so  shallow,  that  few  trees  will  grow  there ;  yet  in  this  place  the 
young  laburnums  attained  the  height  of  12  f^.  in  4  years  afler  planting,  and 
became  a  shelter  to  other  trees.  Hares  and  rabbits  being  remarkably  fond  of 
the  bark  of  the  laburnum,  it  has  been  suggested  to  sow  laburnum  seeds,  in 
order  to  produce  an  undergrowth  in  plantations  liable  to  be  infested  with 
these  animals ;  for,  though  the  plants  are  eaten  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
yet  they  will  spring  up  again  the  next  season,  and  thus  yield  a  regular  supply 
of  winter's  food  for  these  kinds  of  game.  Miller  recommends  planting  the 
laburnum  thick,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  plants  tall  and  straight 
for  hop-poles,  which  are  said,  when  formed  of  laburnum,  to  be  more  durable 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  wood.  Sai^  observes  that  the  labur- 
num, planted  together  m  masses  or  groves,  attains  a  timber-like  size  in  a 
short  time,  and,  if  properly  pruned,  has  a  straight  clean  trunk.  Medicinally, 
the  whole  tree  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  an  aperient  and  an  emetic.  The 
seeds,  in  a  green  state,  are  very  violent  in  their  action,  and  are  justly  esteemed 
poisonous.  There  are  various  instances  of  children  having  died  from  eating 
them. 

At  an  ornamental  tree,  the  laburnum  has  few  rivals.  The  shape  of  the 
head  is  irregular  and  picturesque ;  its  foliage  is  of  a  smooth,  shining,  and  beau*- 
tifiil  green ;  and,  what  is  a  great  recommendation  to  every  ornamental  plant, 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  blos^ 
soms,  which,  in  the  C.  Laburnum,  begjin  to  appear  in  the  first  week  in  May, 
and  in  the  C,  (L,)  alpinus  continue  till  the  first  week  in  July.  The  purple 
and  white  lilac,  the  Judas  tree,  the  peHumed  cherry,  the  6iieider  rose,  the 
birdcherry,  the  white  and  the  scarlet  hawthorn,  and  the  P^rus  coroiikri%  which 
blossom  about  the  same  peHod,  form  fine  compositions  in  connexion  with 
the  laburnum.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
the  C.  Zrab^rnum  forms  a  most  ornamental  tree  when  trained  aninst  a  wall. 
In  Italy,  the  mountains  are  so  richly  adorned  with  the  flowers  of  tiie  laburnum 
in  the  month  of  May,  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  name  of  Maggio^  in  the  same 
Maj  as  we  give  the  name  of  May  to  the  hawthorn. 

Sail  and  Situation.  Though  the  laburnum  will  grow  in  a  vefy  indifferent 
soil,  it  requires  a  deep  fertile  sandy  loam  to  attain  a  large  siie.     In  regard  to 
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situation,  as  the  tree  puts  out  few  horizontal  roots,  and  has  rather  a  spread^ 
iog  head,  when  it  grows  rafudly  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  aside  by  high  winds.  In 
ornamental  plantations  it  prefers  a  situation  somewhat  shaded,  as  the  flowers 
soon  fade,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  paler  green,  when  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun.  When  planted  with  a  view  to  producing  timber,  it 
should  be  placed  in  masses  in  a  sheltered  situation,  or  in  a  plantation  among 
other  trees,  so  as  to  be  drawn  up  with  a  clear  straight  stem ;  and  when  so 
circumstanced,  in  good  soil,  C  (L)  alpinus  wilt  grow  to  the  he^ht  of  from 
35ft.  to4dft. 

JPropagaikm  and  Culture,  Both  C  Xabumum  and  C.  (L,)  alpinus  are 
invariably  raised  from  seed,  and  the  penduloua  and  other  varieties  are  propa- 

fiited  by  grafting  or  budding  on  either  of  the  common  sorts.  The  seeds  are 
t  to  gather  in  October ;  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  pod,  in  a  dry  airy  loft, 
till  the  March  following,  when  they  should  be  sown  in  beds  of  lifht  soil,  at 
about  an  inch  apart  every  way,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  or  three 
quarters  of  an  iuch  thick.  Half  the  plants  which  come  up  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  into  nursery  lines  in  the  November  following. 

ftWt'irtcfc.  The  returns  of  dliMntSons  which  we  have  received  being,  in  general,  for  Cftiaua  La. 
b4n>uiD,  we  are  uncertain  which  of  them  may  be  for  that  specief,  and  which  for  C.  alplnun ;  but  we 
hare  selected  a  few,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  hit  own  conclusion,  ft-ogn  ttie  dimensions  and  the  rate 
oT growth  given. 

C.  LoMnsMn  and  C.  (L.)  aiphtn  la  tAe  Neigkbourkood  qf  Lomdom,  The  largest  and  oldest  ttees 
an  at  Syon,  where  some  of  C  alpinus  are  nom  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high.  At  Pu ner*«  Cross,  there  are 
some  above  SO  ft.  high.  At  Kenwood,  at  Upton  House,  and  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  there  are  alto 
some  very  large  trees.  One  at  Kenwood,  40  years  planted,  has  the  diameter  of  the  trunli,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  gnHind,  16  hi.,  and  of  the  head  S4  ft.,  though  it  is  only  SO  ft.  high. 

C  LdMrmnn  and  C.  (L.)  aUituu  South  qf  London^  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  Castle,  (torn  50  ft  to 
40  ft.  high  i  at  Bagshot  Parle,  20  years  planted,  and  82  ft.  high.  In  WilUhire,  at  Wardour  Ca^ile,  SO 
years  planted,  and  30  ft:  high,  diameter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  HI  ft.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  10 
yearsjplanted,  ISA:  high. 

C.  Lab6rmmm  and  C.  (I*)  alp\nu»  North  qf  London,  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  18  vears  planted, 
and  14  ft.  hi^.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Cheshunt,  the  oak-leaved  variety,  6  years  planted,  is  13ft.  high. 
In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  14  years  planted,  18  ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at 
Hard  wicke  Grange,  10  years  planted,  and  S3  ft.  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Griroston,  10  years  planted, 
and  25  ft.  high. 

C.  LoMrmnra  and  C.  (L.)  ahAftui  m  SeaHand.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar 
Institution,  SO  ft.  high.  In  Haddingtonshbre,  C.  (L.)  alplnua,  40  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in., 
and  of  the  head  99  ft,  on  loam,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  the  situation  sheltered.  In  the  Perth  Nur- 
sery, C.  ( L,)  alpinus,  3D  yean  plantea,  and  Sdft.  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  at  Both  well  Castle,  C.  (X.) 
alplnutf,  49  years  planted,  83  ft.  nigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  4fi  ft.  In  Ross*shire, 
at  Castle  Lead,  a  tree  with  a  trima  nearly  11  ft.  in  circumterence.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Sanchie,  40  ft. 
high,  the  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  48  ft. 

C.  LrfsMmitm  amd  C.  (L.)  alpimis  As  Ireland.  Near  Dublin,  at  Cypress  Grove,  18  ft.  high,dia> 
meter  of  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  21ft.  At  Terenure,  15  years  planted,  and  12ttf  high.  In 
Fermanagh,  at  Florence  Court,  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  2  ft.,  and  of  the  head  25  ft.  In 
Oalway,  at  Cooler  29  ft.  hish.  In.  l>rone,  at  Bacon's  Court,  40  years  planted,  and  35  ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  2ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  42  ft.  At  Baron*i  Court,  besides  the  above,  arc  thousands  of 
labamuma  of  large  size,  intennixed  with  the  plantations. 

C.  Laburnum  and  C.  (L.)  a/phwM  m  Foreign  Counirieg.  In  France,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plaates, 
9Sft.  high  :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,40  years  planted,  and  80  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  WSrllU,  C  labAmnm,  45  years  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high;  and  C.  (/..)  alpinus,  35  years 
planted,  and  SO  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  I^axenburg,  20  years  planted,  and  16ft.  h^h;  at 
Hadersdorf,  10 years  planted,  and  14  ft.  high  ;  at  Briick  on  the  Ley t ha,  the  oak.leaved  variety,  20 
years  planled,  and  30ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Berlin,  C  (L.)  alpinus  has  attained 
the  height  of  18  ft.  in  15  years ;  and  C  LahCmum,  16  ft.  in  10  years ;  the  latter  is  very  A«ouently  in. 
jured  by  the  frost :  at  Sans  Souci,  13  years  planted,  and  17ft.  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the 
Botanic  Ganien,  C  {L.)  alpinus,  v'4  years  planted,  and  90ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  5 years 
planled,  and  2ft.  high,  as  a  standard,  and  6ft.  high  against  a  wall  i  at  Lund,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
mm  90ft.  to  24  ft.  nigh.    In  Switzerland,  near  Geneva,  at  Bossi^re,  40  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statistict,  Price  of  seedliDS  plants,  in  London, it.  a  thousand; 
transplanted  plants,  from  2  ft.  to  3  fl.  high,  50«.  a  thousand ;  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft. 
high,  258,  a  hundred ;  and  the  weeping  and  other  varieties,  2««  6(/.  each. 
Seeds  of  C  I^urnum,  \t,  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  of  C.  [L,]  alpinus,  4;.  per  lb.  At 
BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each ;  of  the  broad-leaved,  or 
Scotch,  laburnum,  1  franc ;  of  the  cut-leaved  variety,  1  franc ;  and  of  the 
purple^lowered  variety,  3  francs.  In  New  York,  the  species  and  the  varieties 
are  50  cents  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  weeping  sort,  which  is  1  dollar ; 
and  the  purple-flowered  variety,  which  they  do  not  appear  to  possess. 

A  4.  C.  Ni^GRiCANs  L,     The  black  Cytisus. 

idatl(fioaaem.    Un.  Sp.,  1041. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  153. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Emivimimgg.     Jacq.  Austr.,  t.  37a  ;   Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  802. ;  Lam.  Ill,  t.  618.  C  3.;  N.  Du  Ham.,  5. 
t  4<«.  f.  1. ;  and  OQT Jig.  288. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4^c.  Brencbes  round,  twiggy.  Leaves 
stalked,  and  clothed  with  closely  pressed  down 
beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches,  calyxes,  and 
pods;  leaflets  elliptic.  Racemes  elongated,  ter- 
minal, erect.  Calyxes  without  brscteas.  (Dec. 
Proii.,ii.  p.  154.)  A  handsome  dedduoua  shrub, 
growing  from  3  ft.  ta  6  tl.  high,  on  hills  and  along 
way  siaes,  in  Piedmont,  Vallais,  and  Bohemia; 
producing  fine  yellow  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
The  whole  plant  turns  black  when  drying ;  whence 
the  specific  name.  It  nss  iotroducnl  in  1730,  and 
is  very  generally  to  be  Tound  in  collections.  It , 
Hpens  seeds  in  abundance;  and  it  may  also  be 
propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  i^b6mum,  thus 
ibrming  a  handsome  standard.     Price,  in  London, 

seedlings,  5i.  per  100;  transplanted  plants,  from  It.  to  1(.  6d.  each;  and 

plants  grafted  standard  high,  from   Sj.  6d.  to  5«.  each :  at  Bollwyller,  50 

cents  a  plant,  or  3  fi'ancs  for  S5  seedlings  i  in  New  York,  60  cents  a  plant. 

■  5.  C.  sbssilifo'lius  L.    The  sessile-leaved  Cytistis. 

titmtificaUat.    lin.  S(k,  IMl.  ;  Dr.  Pmd.,  i-y.  1».j  DDK-)  MUL,  t.  p.  lU 

£iWTi»*wi.    lim.  IIU  t.  sift  r.  g. ;  R  Du.  H*n.,S.t,tf.r.  I.,  CurtBoLUi^,  L  !SS.i  J.  Bufa. 

HM.,  I  p.  £.  p.  3V1.  f  1.  1  IDd  mijiff.  iSt,  SS5. 

Sptc.  Char.,  ifc.     The  whole  plant  quite  smooth.     Branches  round.    Floral 
leaves  almost  seasile,  end  leaflets  orate.     Racemes  terminal,  short,  wd 

erect;   each    calyx  having   a  3- 

Icaved   bractea  under   it.   {Drc. 

Prod.,  ii.  p.  153.)    A  shrub,  with 

upright    branches,   and    smooth 

■nining  leaves,  growing  to  the 

height  of  from  4fl.  to  7  ft.,  and 

flowering  in  May  and  June.       It  . 

is  a  nativeofthe  south  of  France 

and    Hedmont,   and   was  culti- 

rated  in   Britain  by   Parkinson, 

in  15M.      It  is  in  very  general 

cultivation  in  British  gardens,  ge- 
nerally as  a  bush,  but  sometimes  grafted  standard  high  on  the  laburnum ; 
when  It  forms  a  very  formal  symmetrical,  round-head^,  small  tree,  which, 
however,  is  highly  beautiful  when  in  flower.      In  Dauphin^,  it  grows  with 

Ct  vigour,  throwing  up  numerous  suckers;  and  these,  with  the  leaves  and 
ers.are  ^eedily  eaten  by  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  are  considered 
by  the  inhabitants  as  highly  nutritive.  We  have  given  two  figures  of  this 
•pedes  both  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  to  sbow  how  much  it  varies  in  the 
magnitude  and  general  appearance  of  its  foliage,  according  to  soil  and  situ- 
ation. It  will  be  observed  that  in  &.  8B5.  the  leares  ere  not  at  all  sessile, 
as  in  the  other;  but  we  are  nererthelesa  certain  that  they  are  the  same 
species.  Price,  in  London,  U.  a  plant ;  or,  grafted  standard  high,  from 
i$.  6d.  to  5i.  each.  At  Bollwyller,  dwarf  plants  are  50  cents  each ;  and  at 
Hew  York,  50  cents. 

■  6.  C.  TKiFLO^RUs  L'Hirit.    The  three-flowered  Cytisus, 

Mrtilillcatint.    L'HWL  «lrp.,  lit. ;  Uttl.  FI,  Atl.  S.  f.t3B.; 

Dec.  Prod.,  *.  0. 1st. :  Don"i  Mill..  4.  p.  ISi 
Stmtimm.  C  TlllioK  ?wr.  AcL  limL,S.p.sn. 
AgT'liV-    aui.  Hbt.l.pLSt.  f.3.i  Dub.,LE.  C(K)iiid 

spec.  Char.,^c.  The  whole  plant  hairy.  Branches 
round.  Leaves  petiolate ;  leaflets  ovate-elliptic. 
Flowers  axillary,  pedicellate,  terete,  and  some- 
what racemose  at  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
^Dec,   Prod.,  ii.   p.  153.)     A  stra^ling  hairy 
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shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft,  in  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1640,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  frequent  in  ^rdens ;  and  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  charged  as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  is  sometimes  grafted  standard 
high ;  but  neither  as  a  standard  nor  as  a  dwarf  is  it  of  great  duration. 

•  7.  C.  MO^LLis  Wiild,     The  soft  Cytisus. 

Jdemtjflcathm.    Wllld.  Enum.  Sup|d.,  51. ;  Dec.  Prod.»  8.  p.  154. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  155. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.    Lesfleti  obloog,  clothed  with  soft  down,  at  both  ends  acute.    Peduncles  ax 
mnally  in  threeSb  Calyxes  subglobose,  trifid,  scarious.  {Dec  Prod.,  iL  p.  15i.)    A  shrub,  ttom  S 
to 4 ft  high;  Introduced  in  1818,  from  what  country  is  uncertain,  and,  perhaps,  only  a  variety  or 
Ctrifl&ms. 

A  8.  C,  PATTENS  L,    The  spreading  Cytisus. 

UaOfficaiiom.    lin.  Syst  Vig.,  BBS.,  according  to  L'H6rit  Stirp^,  181 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  154. ;  Don's 

SiftumpMu.  C. pcodttllnus  Lh^  FH  Smpp., d2&:  Genista  tomentdaa Pair.  Supp.,  9.  p^ 7ia ;  5p4rtium 
piUens  LiM.  S^.,  535u,  Brot.  PL  Lus.,  9.  p.  8a,  but  not  of  Cav.  ^ 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  striated  and  pubescent.  Leaves  trifoliolate,  petio- 
late;  the  upper  ones  siinple,  and  obovate,  as  are  the  leaflets;  covered  with 
closely  pressed  down.  Flowers  axillary,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate,  nod- 
ding. Pods  very  hairy.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  154.)  A  native  of  Portugal; 
growing  to  the  height  of  nrom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  Introduced  in  1752,  and  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July.  A  very  handsome  shrub,  not  so  common  in  col- 
lections as  it  ought  to  be.  Plants  are  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

•  9.  C.  GRANDiFLo^Rus  Dec.    The  great-flowered  Cytisus^ 

IdenHfieaikm.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  n.  154.  i  Don<k  MUl.,  S.  p.  155. 
^fmmf/me.    Sk>^rtium  grandifloruiii  BroL  FL  Ltu.,  8.  pi  80. 

SpecCkar.^^.  Branches  angled,  usually  oiabrouf.  Loives  petiole^  grmiped,  trifoUotut^  or,  in  many 
instabcea,  simple.  Leaflets  and  simple  leaf  oTate-lanoeolate;  primary  leaflets  roundish.    Flowers 

'Itary  or  in  pairs.  LMume  woolly  all  orer.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  n.  154^  In-^ 
sides,  and  cojpset,  in  Portugal,  and  growe there  to  the  beignt  of  Sft.  or 
id  July.    Introduced  in  1816. 


lateral,  upoo  pedloela,  solitary  or  in  pairs 
balMta  heogct,  hills.  riTer 


4  ft.  i  flowering  in  June  and 

m  10.  C.  ^oPA^Rius  Link.    The  common  Broom. 


Dee.  Prod.,  9.  p.  154. ;  Don's  Mill, 3.  p.  155. 

.  .  _  n.  ^0.,  998.,  (Bd.  Ft.  Dan.,  t  SIS..    Smitk  Eng. 

Genista  #copdr1a  Lam.  Diet.^i.  pu ms.,  but  not  of  VilL  j  6.  hirsilta  Mceneh  Metk.,  f44. 


.,...    Link  Enum.,  SL  p  S41. ,  ..^ 
u     flb^rtium  Mop^rium  Lm.  St 


Bot.,  1S9§. ; 
Gentt  A 


998.,  (Bd.  Pi.  Dan.,  L  SIS 

BaiolSyOU  ucnfct  oommun,  Pr. ;  gemeine  PfHemen,  Oer. 
Bagrtgwimgg.    <Ed.  FL  Dan.,  t  SIS. ;  Smith  EngL  Bot,  1 1SS9. ;  and  ouryi^.  S87. 

Spec.  Char,^  S^c.  Branches  angled,  glabrous.  Leaves 
petioled,  trifoliolate;  the  uppermost  simple,  these 
and  the  leaflets  oblong.  Flowers  axillary,  pedicelled, 
solitary.  Legumes  pilose  at  the  margins.  {Dec. 
/VtKf.,ii.  p.  154.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  )kl 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  even  12  ft.,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation;  a  native  of  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils,  throughout  Europe;  and  producii^  its  fine  large 
yellow  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  roots  are 
straight,  and  penetrate  perpendicularly  to  a  great 
depth.  The  leaves  are  trifoliolate  or  simple;  the 
branches  numerous,  long,  straight,  angular,  dark 
green,  smooth,  and  tough.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
golden  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange,  and  oc- 
casionally of  a  uniform  pale  lemon  colour :  they  are 
succeeded  bv  pods  above  an  inch  long,  black  when 
ripe,  and  each  contaming  15  or  16  seeds.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  species  of  the 
genns;  and,  were  the  species  not  so  common,  it 
would,  doubtless,  be  considered  the  most  ornamental. 

Varie^t. 

•  C.  s.  2  albia  Hort.  has  the  flowers  white,  or  of  a  very  pale  yellow. 

•  C.  8.  SJidrepleno  Hort.  has  flowers  slightly  double 
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When  the  broom  is  found  in  abundance  in  a  wild  state,  it  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  smoothness  or  hairiness  of 
the  pods.  Sometimes,  also,  the  calyx  takes  a  purple  tinge.  None  of  these 
varieties,  however,  are  in  cultivation,  except  toe  first,  which,  indeed,  is  of 
little  value. 

Geographif^  History^  <$-c.  The  broom  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  Greece,  Turkey,  but  not,  as 
it  would  appear,  in  Russia.  At  great  elevations,  it  is  a  shrub  not  exceeding 
1  ft.  in  height;  but  in  the  woods  of  Galicia  it  attains  a  timber-Hke  size, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  or  upwards.  In  Britain,  it  is  found 
to  the  height  of  1800  ft.  or  1900  ft.,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and  as 
far  north  as  Sutherlandshire. 

Pmpertkt  and  Uses,  The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  bitter  to 
the  t^te,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  smell.  Though  it  is  at  present  com- 
paratively neglected,  yet  m  former  times  it  was  one  of  very  great  importance 
m  rural  and  domestic  economy.  The  branches  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle, 
and,  on  poor  gravelly  soils,  formed,  before  the  general  improvement  of  grass 
lands  which  has  taken  place  within  the  l^t  century,  the  principal  herbage. 
In  the  mountmnous  districts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  France  and  Spain,  it 
still  constitutes,  with  the  heath,  the  principal  winter  food  for  store  sheep. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  eiround  was  long  covered 
with  snow,  the  broom  was  cut,  and  carried  to  the  farm-yards  and  oieepfolds 
as  the  only  provender;  and,  though  it  is  not  readily  eaten  by  horses  and  cows, 
yet,  at  that  season,  they,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  fed  on  it.  Sheep,  at  all  seasons, 
eat  it  greedily.  The  branches  were  also  used  for  litter,  for  thatching  ricks 
and  houses,  and  for  making  fences  or  screens,  in  the  same  manner  as  reeds. 

One  of  the  principal  modern  uses  of  the  broom,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the 
€k)ntinent,  is  to  form  brooms,  or  besoms,  for  which  purpose,  as  the  specific 
name  would  imply,  it  appears  to  have  been  used  from  time  immemorial.  In 
the  woods  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  more  especially  in  Galicia, 
where,  in  schistose  soils,  the  broom  attfuns  a  timber-like  size,  the  wood  be- 
comes an  object  of  value.  It  is  much  used  for  veneering,  from  being  finely 
veined ;  and  many  beautiful  little  articles  of  turnery  are  made  of  it.  The  most 
durable  of  all  stakes  for  supporting  vines  are  made  of  its  branches;  and  of  its 
twigs  ties  are  made  for  the  vine-dresser,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  parposes. 
The  branches  were  formerly  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  also  for  dyeing 
yellow;  and,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  tSJpartiumj'unceum 
(see  p.  577.),  they  afford  a  fibre  which  may  be  spun  and  woven  into  a  very 
good  coarse  cloth.  An  excellent  paper  ma^  abo  be  made  of  this  fibre.  The 
branches,  and  the  whole  plant,  used  at  one  time,  in  France,  to  be  burned  for  the 
sake  of  the  ashes,  from  wnich  a  potass  was  procured,  by  lixiviation  and  evapor- 
ation ;  the  coarsest  kind  of  which  was  sold  to  the  glass-works,  and  the  finer 
kind  to  the  apothecaries.  In  Britany  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  very  poor 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  upon  which  scarcely  any  thing  grows  but  the  heath 
and  the  broom.  These  are  regularly  pastured  by  immense  flocks  of  sheq> ; 
and  the  tufls  of  broom,  which  here  and  there  grow  up  and  form  bushes,  are 
periodically  cut  down ;  and,  afier  being  burned  on  the  spot,  their  ashes  are 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  manure. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  young  shoots  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  brewing  beer;  and  the  flower  buds,  just  before  they  become 
yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  manner  of  capers. 

In  medicine^  the  tops  and  leaves  of  broom  are  purgative  and  diuretic ;  and 
dropsical  patients  have  been  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  the  decoction  of 
green  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of  white  mustard  seed,  every  morning  and 
evening.  Dr.  Cullen  gave  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  every  hour, 
and  cured  several  dropsies  with  it.  The  efiicacy  of  the  broom  in  dropsies  is 
said  by  Sydenham,  Monro,  and  others,  to  depend  upon  the  alkali  contained 
in  the  plant. 
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T^prmcipal  uses  of  the  broom  in  Briuin,  in  plantations,  are  as  a  shelter  for 
game;  and,  when  cut  down,  for  besoms,  fuel,  shelters  (that  is,  for  filling  in  hur- 
dles or  railings  of  fences,  in  the  manner  of  reed-hurdles),  and  for  thatch  for 
ricks  and  cottages.  It  has  been  sometimes  sown  on  poor  exposed  soils,  in 
order  to  form  a  shelter,  preparatory  to  the  insertion  of  plants  or  seeds  of 
timber  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as  furze  (see  p.  573.)  is  on  rich  soils ;  but, 
though  it  affords  shelter  to  the  tops  of  the  plants,  yet  it  exhausts  the  soU  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  do  them  more  harm  than  good.    As  an  undergrowth,  to 

Krotect  game,  among  trees^  whatever  may  be  toe  nature  of  the  soil,  it  doubt- 
»8  exhausts  it,  and  naturally  checks  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  can  only, 
therefore,  be  recommended  as  undergrowth  where  game  is  considered  of  more 
value  than  timber.  In  oraameDtal  plantations,  it  forms  a  splendid  plant  when 
allowed  to  att£un  a  lai]^  size ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  high  on  Cytisus  (Zy.)  alpinus. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  broom  produces  abundance  of  seeds,  which, 
according  to  M.  Hartig,  retain  their  germinating  quality  for  a  very  long  time : 
some  that  he  kept  25  years,  in  a  room  which  was  occupied,  having  come  up  as 
well  as  new  seed.  Hence  fidds  that  have  been  many  years  in  pasture, 
when  broken  up  for  com,  sometimes  produce  abundance  of  youne  luants  of 
broom ;  or,  when  woods  have  been  grubbed  up,  or  even  the  surrace  of  the 
ground  burned,  the  same  thing  has  happened.  (See  G^ar(/.  il^^^.,x.  p.  61.) 
The  seeds,  when  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  in  the  following  spring,  come 
up  in  part  in  the  June  following,  and  in  part  remain  in  the  ground  till  the 
next  April  or  Blay.  When  sown  as  a  shelter  for  game,  the  ground,  if  an 
open  field,  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  or,  if  among  trees,  by  digging  in  patches, 
and  scattering  the  seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  furze.  No 
farther  culture  is  requisite  than  pulling  out  the  larger  weeds  the  first  year. 
Price  of  the  seeds,  in  London,  is  1«.  a  pound ;  price  of  plants  of  C.  t.  &lbus, 
from  Ii.  6^.  to  2s.  6d.;  of  C  g.  flore  pleno,  2s.  6d,;  at  New  York,  where  it  is 
called  Scotch  broom,  plants  are  37^  cents  each. 

§  iii.  Calycdtome  Link. 

DerndUam.  Fnm  ka^,  a  calyx,  and  tame,  a  cutting;  In  reference  to  the  calyx,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  after  some  time,  IkUf  off,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  remainder  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  round. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  campanulake,  somewhat  bilabiate,  at  length  becoming 
truncate.  Pod  thickened  on  the  upper  suture.  Shrubs  with  spiny 
branches  and  yellow  flowers.  (Dec.  Proa.,  ii.  p.  154.) 

A  11.  C,  spiNo^sus  Lam,    The  spiny  Cytisus. 

Idni^fietUidm.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  947. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  15«. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  155. 

Sfmaiffme,    Sptatiam  foin^wum  XM.  Sp.,  9Sn. 

Emgravmg^    J.  Bauh.  Hift,  1.  p.  2.  p.  S76.,  icon. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  8.  t.  Qfii 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^.  Branches  angled,  spiny.  Leaves  trifoUolate ;  leaflets  obovate-oblong.  Legumes  per. 
fecUv  smooth.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  154.)  Upon  bills  and  rough  places  fhnn  Perpignan  to  Oenoa,  in 
Cornea,  and  in  the  Algerine  country,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  from  S  ft  to  10  ft ;  producing 
its  y^ovr  flowers  in  June  and  July.    It  was  introduced  in  159^  but  is  not  very  common  in  British 

A  12.  C.  LANi^GEBUs  Dec,    The  wool-bearing  Cytisus. 

Idemtfficatian.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  151 ;  Don's  Mill,  8:  p.  155. 

Sjfnomgmei.  Spkxivam  lanigentm  Dev.  FL  AtL,  8.  p.  135. ;  CaIyc6tome  villdsa  link  Enum. ;  5p&rtium 
villosum  BroL  Pi.  Iau.,  2.  pi  85.,  and  Pair.  Vay.,  8.  p.  807. 

Spec.  &ar.,  ^.  Branches ftirrowed,  spiny.  Leaves  trifoUolate;  leaflets  obovate-elllpticaL  Legumes 
very  haiiy  in  a  wooUy  muiner.  (dec.  Prodi,  ii.  pL  154l) 


CLi  r(gidu$  Dec    Spines  very  strong. 
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Don's  Mill.,  S  PL  15^ 

Bot  Mag.,  t  1176. ;   and  our 


§  iv.    Tuboc^tims  Dec. 

DerioatioiL    From  tubus,  a  tube,  and  e^titus ;  in  reference  to  the  tubular  shape  of  the  calyx. 

Sect,  Char,     Caljrx  tubular,  with  the  apex  toothed-lipped.    Thornless  shrubs 
(Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  155.) 

A.  Flowers  white  or  whiiUh. 
*  13.  C.  LEUCA^NTHUs  Woldst,  ct  Kit,    The  white-flowered  Cytlsus. 

ldeni(ficaHon,     Waldst.  et  Kit,  2.  p.  141.  t.  138.  j  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don'a 

Mill,  2.  p.  156. 
Sngravings.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1438. ;  and  oarflg.  888. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  round,  and,  as  well 
as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  pubescence. 
Leaflets  elliptic  and  acute.  Flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
branches;  heads  of  flowers  bracteated  by  two  leaves.  (Dec, 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  155.^  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  ot  3fl. 
or  4*  ft.  in  Croatia,  in  woods.  Introduced  in  1806,  and  pro- 
ducing its  yellowish  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It 
is  very  ornamental,  and  well  deserves  a  place  among  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurse- 
nes,  Ii,  6d,  each. 

B.  Flowers  purple, 
jfc  14.  C.  PURPu^RBUs  Scop,     The  ^ntiX^'flowered  Cytisus. 

Meutificalkm.    Scop.  Cam.,  No.  905. 1 4& ;  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  155. 
Enrrat^s.    Jacq.  Auat.  Append.,  t  48. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Stems  procumbent,  twiggy.  Leaves,  calyxes,  and  lesumes 
glabrous.     Leaflets  oblong.     Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  pedicels. 

(Don*s  Mill,,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  procumbent  shrub^  a 
native  of  Camiola,  in  exposed  places.  Introduced  in  1 792, 
and  flowering  from  Mav  to  August. 
It  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  m  height,  but 
is  very  ornamental  on  rockwork,  or 
when  grafted  on  theflabumum,  stand- 
ard high.  Of  all  the  diflPerent  species 
of  Cytisus,  when  grafted  standard 
high,  this  forms  the  most  graceful 
tree;  and  a  plant  of  it  covered  with 
its  purple  flowers,  placed  on  a  lawn, 
or  in  a  border  near  a  standard  of 
6renlsta  trlquetra,  covered  with  its 
golden  yellow  flowers,  will  produce  a  very  striking 
effect.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  Is,  6d.  each  ; 
grafted  standard  high,  they  are  from  2s,  6d,  to  5s, :  at  Boliwyller,  they 
are  50  cents  each ;  and  for  two  years'  seedlings,  4  francs  for  25. 

Variety, 

Jk  C,p,2  flore  dlbo  Hort.  has  the  flowers  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  and 
another  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Neill  at  Canon  Mills. 

C.  Flowers  yellotp. 

m  15,  C,  BLONGA^TUS  Waldst,et  Kit,     The  elongated  Cytisus. 

Identiflcaiion,    Waldat  et  Kit  Hung.,  8.  pu  20a  t  ISa  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155. ;  Don*g  MUL,  8.  p.  156. 
Engnnhig.    Waldit  et  Kit  Hung.,  1 18& 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated  and  round ;  young  ones 
hairy.  Leaflets  obovate,  clothed  beneath  widi  closely  pressed  liairs.  Flow- 
ers lateral,  usually  in  fours,  on  short  pedicels.  Calyxes  hairy.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
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p.  15A.)  A  native  of  Huiuarj',  b  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
3  ft.  or  4  ft^  flowering  in  t&y  and  June.  It  wtis  intrwiuced  io  1 604.  Price, 
in  London,  U.  6d.  each. 

•  16.  C.  moltiplo'rvs  Lindl.     The  many-flowered  Cytisua. 

Unuj/lemllm.    LindL  Bot.  Res.,  c.  1191.  j  Don't  UIIL.S.  p.  ISS. 

awji^ina.    C  doDrilui  Mnrtiil.,  butDMstKit.1  C.  liaotitiufi  au\aabr\u  Drc.  Prad.,a.r.lSS. 

StfraHat.    Uwll.  Bot.  Bsv-iLim. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stems  erect.  Branches  elongated,  terete,  younger  ones 
villoua.  Leaflets  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  villous  beneath,  and  of  the 
same  colour  on  both  suriacea.  Flowers  usually  ternary.  Pedicels  about 
eijual  in  length  to  the  petioles.  Veiillum  emarginate,  undulated.  (Doh'i 
MiiL,  ii.  p.  150.^  A  native  of  Europe,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  Sft.  or 
8ft.  and  flowering  m  May  and  June.  It  was  in  cultivation  in  1800,  and 
appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding  epecies, 

•  17.  C.  palca'tus  Watdtt.etKit.     The  acV\e-like-podded  Cytisus. 

Ui^atMam.    Walikt.ilKltHunf,,S.  aK4.|  Dec  Fn)d.,t.p.lSS.i  Doii'iinu.,l.p.ISG. 

SrvrwAwi.    Lodd.BoLCab.,L5aai  WU<lit.>tKItHun|,&t.tIS. 

^pee.  dor.,  ^c.  Stems  deciinate.  Branches  round  and  twi^ ;  the  young 
ones,  as  wdl  u  the  leaves,  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairy  down.  Pe- 
tioles hairy.  Flowers  usually  in  threes,  lateral,  and  on  short  peduncles. 
Calyxes  clothed  with  closely  pressed  hairs,  {Dee,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  155);  A 
shrub,  from  2  ft  to  4  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Croatia,  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
Oalicia.  Introduced  in  1816,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  There 
are  plants  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Plants,  in  London,  are  i;  6d.  each, 
■  18.  C.  aostri'acus  L.     The  Austrian  Cvtisua. 

UnUtflaOiM.  lin.  SfL,  lOtt  i  Dk.  Piod.,  i.  p.  I5&  )  Doa-i  Mill , 

AwnMnii.    HUL  Icon.,  117.  fS.;    Pill.  lUn.ed.  QU.,!.  IMH 
ri  J  Jnot- Aii«r.,  (.  gl.  i  md  our  ;((.  Wl,  ;•  afl| 

^lec.  Oiar.,  S^.  Stems  upright.  Branches  round 
and  twiggy,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  clothed 
with  closely  pressed  strigose  pubescence.  Leaf-  ' 
lets  lanceolate,  attenuate  at  both  ends.  Flow- 
ers terminal,  somewhat  umbellate.  Calyxes 
•  and  iMumes  rather  hairy.  (i)er.  iV(id,,ii.  p.  156). 
Found  in  woods  and  rough  places  in  Austria, 
Upper  Italy,  the  Ukraine,  and  Siberia,  and 
growing  (coat  the  height  of  8  ft  to  4  ft.  In- 
troduced in  1~41,  an<r  dowering  from  July  to 
September.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2t.  6d.  each. 

-*  19.  C.  suprNus  Jnc^.    The  supine  Cytisus. 

Hr»H|li.iHnii     Jwti  F1.  Aiutr,,  I.  I.9X)  Dk.  Prod.,  Ij.  p,  I5>L ;  Don'!  HHL.S.  p.  IM. 

^antmrt.    C  WoWm  Fbt.  Act.  TimL.  %  L  Sia 

Ziwmiwi.    am.  HIA,  p.  3G.,  Ko.  7.,  loHL ;  JKq.Fl.  AuD.,  1. 1.  SO, ;  madcmJIg.VS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stems  branched  and  decumbent.  Branches 
round,  and,  when  young,  rather  haii? ;  adult  ones  smooth. 
Leaflets  obovate,  hury  beneath.  Flowers  i — 4,  usually 
terminal  and  p^unculate.  Calyxes  and  pods  slightly 
hairy.  (^Dec.  Pn)d.,i].  p.  156).  A  decumbent  shrub,  a 
native  of  Belgium,  Austria,  Pannonia,  Siberia,  Turkey, 
and  Dauphin^,  foimd  both  on  exposed  hills,  and  in  shel- 
tered busby  places.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with 
the  sljutdard  reddish  ;  and  are  produced  from  May  to 
August.  It  was  introduced  in  1755.  Plants,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  are  1(.  6d.  each. 

■  20.  C,  Hiasu'TUS  L.     The  bairy  Cytisus. 

UnMhaUum.    11a.  Sp.,  llWi.  1   Jko  Ob(.,  4.  1. 96. ;  Dtc  Prod  ,  !.  p.  ISA  i  Don'i  Mill  S.  p.  IJ 

TiiiiiiMiiir  r  nplinu  Birui  Fl.  Ocm-,  but  not  oT  Un. ;  C.  mflbrui  Tjim.  DM..  S.  n, 3sn.,  In 
iH(arL'KMt.i  C:  TounufonidiHii  LikkL  in  K.  Du  Hhid.  5.  p. In. 
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Spec.  Char,,  4^.    Stems  decambent.    Branches  round  and  twiggy;  when 

JrouDg,  hairy,  but  smooth  when  old.  Leaflets  orate,  hairy  beneatnTFlowers 
atersd  on  very  short  pedicels,  aggregate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy.  (I^ec. 
Prod,,  iL  p.  156).  Found  in  rugged  places  from  Genoa  to  Hungary.  In- 
troduced in  1739,  and  flowering  u-om  June  to  August. 

a  21.  C  CAPiTA^TUS  Jacq.    The  hesided-^wered  Cytisns. 

TdentiflcatioH.    Jaoq.  Fl.  Auitr.,  1 33. :  Dlea  Prod.  2.  p.  156L ;  Don*s  Mill.,  2.  p.  ISR. 
Svmoimma.    C.  hinfetat  Lmm,  Diet,  ^  p.  890. ;  C.  suytniM  Urn.  Sp^  IMO. 
Etigravti^    Lodd.  BoL  Cab.,  1 4S7. 

Spec,  Char.,  ipc.  Stems  and  branches  erect,  the  latter  hispid.  Leaflets  ovate- 
elliptic,  lunry.  Flowers  numerous,  and  forming  heads  at  the  pqints  of  the 
branches ;  but  sometimes  lateral  in  the  autumn.  Calyxes  and  pods  covered 
with  short  hairs.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  An  upright-growing  shrub,  from 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Found  wild  on  the  edges  of  woods  in  Burgundy,  Italy, 
and  Austria.  Introduced  in  1774,  and  flowering  Id  June  and  July.  Plants, 
in  London,  are  Is.  each. 

A  22.  C.  ciUA^Tus  Wahlenb,    The  cTiS^teA-podded  Cytisns. 

liemi^fieaiiim.    Wahlenb.  FL  Carp..  219. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  156. ;  Don*t  BlUL,  S.  pi  156. 

Spec,  Char.,  4rc.  Stems  upright.  Branches  smooth  when  old,  but  when 
young,  hispid.  Leaflets  obovnte,  clothed  beneath  with  closely  pressed 
hairs.  Flowers  approximate  in  threes,  at  length  lateral.  Pods  glabrous 
and  ciliated.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  shrub,  from  .2  ft.  to  4  ft.  hi^,  a 
native  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  flowering  in  June  and  July;  and  utro- 
duced  in  1817. 

.tt  23.  C.  POLY^TRicnus  JBieb,    The  many-haired  Cytisus. 

Idaa^ficaUom.    Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  477.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  156. ;  Donlt  IfiU.,  S.  p.  156. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Stems  declinate.  Branches  hispid.  Leaflets  obovate<*dlip- 
tic.  Flowers  lateral,  usually  in  pairs,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  and  pods  hairy. 
{Dec,  Proc^.,  ii.  p.  156.)  This  shrub  is  found  in  pine  forests,  on  hirii 
mountains,  in  Tauria;  and  De  Candolle  observes  of  it,  that  it  has  the 
hairiness  of  C  capitittus,  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  4)f  C,  hirsiktus,  and 
the  habit  of  C,  supinus.  It  was  introduced  in  1818.  It  grows  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

$  V.  laQtoldes  Dec. 

Derivation.    From  htoa,  the  lotua,  and  eido$,  appeannoe ;  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  qw. 
dea  to  the  genus  Ldtus. 

I^ec,  Char.,  8fc,  Tube  of  the  calyx  short,  obconical ;  the  upper  lip  2-parted, 
the  lower  3-toothed.  Corolla  hardly  longer  than  the  calvx.  Many-stemmed 
decumbent  shrubs,  deciduous,  with  few  flowers,  generally  capitate  and  ter- 
minal, and  all  yellow.  (Dec,  Prod.,ii,  p.  156.) 

jt  24.  C,  AHOiE^irTEUs  L.    The  silvery  Cytisus. 

IdenHficatkm.    Lin.  Spi,  104S. :  Deaf  AtL,  2.  p.  189. ;  Dec.  Prod,  9.  p.  15a  ;  Dod^  MilL,  8.  pk  157. 
Synomyme.    Xbtus  arg^teus  Brot,  FL  lau.,  S.  pi  USl 
Engroving.    Lob.  loon.,  S.  p.  41.  f.  £. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves,  calyxes,  corollas,  and  pods 
clothed  with  a  closely  pressed  silky  down.  Leaves  petiolate,  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  oblong-lanceok^  Flowers  3 — ^,  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  156.)  A  decumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  Camiola, 
the  soutn  of  France,  and  Mauritania.  Introduced  in  1739,  and  flowering 
in  August.  A  silky  silvery-looking  shrub,  from  the  prevalence  of  closely 
pressed  silky  down  over  all  its  parts ;  noticed  in  the  specific  character,  and 
whence  it  derives  its  specific  name.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
Iff.  6(f.  each. 
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M  85.  C.  CAivci' 

S»Hjr~c    C  paucintnu  mild.  Sj,.,  3 

tmgrwritg.    Laid.  BoL  Citt.  t.  «l£ 

Spec.  Char.,  j-c.  Stems  ascending.  Leavea,  calyxes,  and  pods  somewhat 
hairj  from  spreading  down.  Leavea  trifottolate  ami  petiolate.  Leaflets 
roundish,  obo vale.  Flowers  terminal,  from  2  to  8  together.  (Dec.  Prod.,ii. 
p.  157.)  A  prortrate  shrub,  with  trailing  branches,  the  ends  of  which  grow 
upright;  found  in  stony  places  on  Mount  Caucams.  Introduced  in  18S0, 
aad  flowering  in  August. 

J.  ae.  C,  na'kub  Wmd.    The  dwarf  CytJSns. 


l^ttc.  Char.,  ^c.     Stems  cylindrical.      Leaves  tri- 
foliolate,  oborate,  clotbed  with  strigose  pubes- 
eemx  beneath,  and   smooth  above.      Raceine 
terminal,  secund,  usually  4^-flowered.     Calyx 
deeply  3-parMd;    hairs  on  the  stems  and  pe- 
duncles   adpresBcd.    {Dan'i   MUl.,  n.   p.  157.) 
A  procombent  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Levant;    803 
flowering   in  June   and  July.      Introduced   in 
1816.    This  is  ■  beautiful  little  shrub  for  toek-  Vf 
work;  and  if  planted  in  dry  sandy  soil,  covered   Wi' 
with  In'oad  flat  stones  to  retain  the  moisture    '^ 
during  the  hot  weather  of  Julv,it  will  continue      "^ 
dowering  iluring  the  whole  of  that  month,  and         » 
produce  abundance  of  seeds;  which   may  be 
sent  to  «ay  distance  in  the  pods. 

f  vi.  Chroninfkus  Dec. 

iHum  iIUcIhI  to  the  culrin  ul  l>u  I'lu 
Sect.  Char.     Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  bifid,  and  the  lower  one  tr 
acute,  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.     Petals  permanent.     L^ 
much  compressed,  S-s^ded.  {Dec.  Prod.,u.  p.  157). 

a  27.  C.  ORiBMTi'Lis  Liui.    The  Oriental  Cytiius. 

I^fJifiaUim.    IdlL  in  R  Du  Him.,  £.  n.  U6.  j  Doo'i  IDQ.,  S.  p.  1ST. 

StMoirmc.    C.  orimlXUt,  &c  Ofrart  tai  faiL  Bert.  ' 

E<itr"Mg.    ¥la*,rhj\.,I.SJ.t.X 

Spa.  our.,  fc  Stmu  enct,  biirj.  Lwa  tlauMt  Halle,  DtfMkilit^luUj 

FlonniutEmndireUoWiiuIiMmlnl.oDilioR  |i*dlcclt,iii«rtw.  Tk*«ii 

glllmiu.      C«i)r]i  bmlci,  m — » ->-»  .' —  .j.-.^..-    ."-    .»— .    ..   _  .r. 

la  3  n.  hisb,  (  uUTr  of  ttw 

Ooiren  Id  Joiw  vid  Julj, 

App.  t.  Hardy  Species  ofCgtisus  not  yet  introduced. 
Though  we  believe  tlmt  by  iar  the  greater  number  of  Ibe  cytisuses  de- 
scribed by  botanists  are  mere  varieties,  and  that  some  of  the  sorts  are  mere 
namea  copied  by  one  botanist  after  another,  an  unavoidable  practice  iu  the 
progress  of  science;  yet,weileein  it  advisable  to  add  the  following  descrip- 
tions, that  tbe  plants  may,  if  poss3>le,  be  brought  together,  and  studied  in  the 

C  aritrtad  Dm  i  SpKnlum  iiU-nDm  Dttf.  AIL,  i.  p.  I3t.  1. 177,  i  OnUU  ptnduU  Pair.  Fef.,  i. 
p.  US.  Bruicbrt  itrMUd  ubd  f  lAbnuA.  Lava  piMlcHitcd;  knSeti  abovatv.  cloUHd  wllh  flne  pu- 
bMBCcbniMlli.  WlBWBt  nllliifT,  MgiMSM,  peJIctllMW,  ind  DoMlag.  Podi  clMbnl  olUi  cIikIt 
__>  .,..._  . .  ..._.u  ..  M lEVBigh,  wtlh  ■  tmiik  ibout  the  lUdm«- ■ 


lDtcFrad.,\\.^\^)    Found  In  mli^  nui  AlsitrL  bj  SufMUliiM. 

C  WtUB^  tHi-ml,  fL  Delm.  «  AX.  ZHI-,  Jiu.  im  p.  St.    Upclght    Imm  ■tulkHl,  uii 
joKi  to  thnwijl«f»«t  rillpUc,  ~" '— -■• — '-.  ■'■-i —  —j  j.. .  .i — 

-     -  -  .  S.M»d :  M»  (d^ , 

An  uprliht'Sra^DS  1111111^  rrooSft  t«4lt  hista  ; 
Tbt  ftnrtn  m  ymm  ud  OisiuL  [Btn't  l/lU., 


UUI  m  irinn;  hhikh  niipw:^  eniirc,  WEUE&uiHpBa  Bb  lae  dbk,  uh  hhuh  be  uiVBpe^HDDOU. 
FHptu  In  Unmnsi  ncnott,  ttilkcd,  pjnnudA],  uid  ■tnlfbt.  Pedicdi  -lulry.  CalruA  cus- 
■mdBU,  SJUbtt ;  M»  eittd  vith  down.  CoroUa  lUbrnu,  (ul  lh>  kcd  clolbsd  wiUi  Sikj  hiln. 
hi  gWtimM  and  potnlvL  ^nuprliht-sra^ngihiulvfroaiiR.  t£4R.hl^  lajiulTaarSiliiuUa, 
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C  Hbtdm  Dec.  Stemt  erect  Bnuichef  round,  ipreediiis,  and  rather  glabroiis.  LeaAela  oblong, 
pubeacent  beneath,  at  well  as  the  calyxea.  Flowen  white,  axillary,  usually  in  threes,  fbotstalked. 
Calyx  with  both  lips  entire  Ovary  pubescent.  A  native  of  the  south  of  Eunme  and  north  of  Aft-ica. 
{Dec,  Prod.,  iL  15&) 

C.  b^fl^nu  L'Htoit  Stirp.,  181,  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  52.,  Waldst  eC  Kit  Hung.,  8.  pi  16&  N. 
Du  Ham.,  5.  t  45.  f.  2. ;  C  suplnus  Jaea.  PL  Austr.,  1. 1.  2a ;  C  hirK^tus  GmeL  Sib.,  4.  pi  17.  1 6. 
f.  2. ;  C.  birsiitus  and  C.  suplnus  Bieb.  Pi.  Taur.  ex  Stev.  in  lAti. ;  C.  macrofptonus  Be$9  in  Litt. 
Stems  dlflUse.  Branches  round,  and,  as  well  u  the  leaves,  rather  downy.  Leaflets  oblong-lanoeolate. 
Flowers  on  short  {ledundes,  axillary,  and  usually  in  pairs.  Calyxes  and  pods  clothed  with  close 
silky  down.  A  native  of  Austria,  Pannonia,  Podolia,  Tauria,  and  Siberia.  (Dee.  Prod.,  U.  p.  155.) 
The  names  of  C.  hirsiitus  and  C.  suplnus  appear  to  have  been  conAised  together,  and  both  ^ipHed 
by  botanists,  not  only  to  this  plant,  but  to  others.  (See  pi  599.) 
Farietiei. 

Cb.S  glAber  Lin.  FIL  Suppl.,  925.,  has  the  branches  and  leaves  glabrous ;  and  the  leaflets 

obovate.  {Ibid.) 
Cb.S  tmlupiniteent  Dec  has  the  branches  rather  hoary,  more  diflbse,  somewhat  spinescent 
at  the  apex.    Native  of  Naplca  and  Hungary.  (/M&) 

C.  »ar6Unu»  Kit  in  Litt  Stems  ascending.  Branches  round,  hairy.  Leaflets  obovate.  glabrous 
above,  and  rather  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  2~3,  pedicellate.  Calyxes  hairy.  Native  of 
Hungary.  (Dec.  iVtMl.,  ii.  p.  155.) 

C.  pygnurW  WiUd.  Spec..  H  p.  1 12X  Stem  procumbent,  suflhiticose.  Leaves  pcdolatc,  S>leafleted  : 
leaflets  oblong- lanceolate,  silky.  Flowers  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Pods  oblong,  and 
hairy.    A  native  of  Oalicia.  (Z>ee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  156.) 

C  pdmOeui  Willd.  Spec.,  3.  p  IJ20.,  exclusive  of  the  synonyme  of  Toum. :  C  p6ntlcus  humifluus 
m4gno  flbre  Temm.  Cor.,  44. ;  has  ascendlngAirrowed  branches,  which  are,  like  the  leaves,  pubescent 
Leaves  with  three  elliptic  obtuse  leaflets.  Kacemes  of  flowers  erect  and  terminal  Calyxes  villous. 
A  shrub,  a  nativeof  Pontus.  as  is  implied  by  the  spedfle  name.  Willdenow,  however,  gives  quite  a  dif. 
ferent  descriotion  of  C.  ponticus,  which,  according  to  him,  is  allied  to  Adenocarpus  hisp&nicus, 
and  has  round  branches,  not  furrowed ;  and  obovate  leaflets,  not  elliptic.  (Dae.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  Id7.) 

C.  eaniacetu  Lois  In  N.  Du  Ham..  &  pi  151.  The  whole  plant  Is  clothed  with  silky  hoary  pubes- 
cence. Leaves  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  lineaiKiblong.  Racemes  few-flowered  and  terminaL  Calyxes 
short,  campanulate,  canesoent,  5-tootbed.  Country  and  legumes  unknown.  {Dec  Prod.,  ii.  p.  157.) 
There  are  several  plants  bearing  this  name  at  Syon,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
species  here  described. 

C.  ttfriebnui  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  n.  151 ;  C.  afticknus  hirsQtus  angustifblius  Toum.  ImL^ 
(US,  Branches  erect,  hairy.  Leaves  trlfouolate,  with  petioles ;  leaflets  linear  and  t»lose:  Flowers 
stalked,  in  terminal  umbeliL  Calyx  hairy,  hardly  shorter  than  the  corolla.  A  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa.    This  blant  is  said  to  be  allied  to  Adenocarpus.  {Dec.  PnnL.  ii.  p  157.) 

C  procinu  Link  Enum.,  2.  p.  241. ;  Splwtlum  procirum  WUId.  Emum.,  712.  Branches  round  and 
striated.  Leaves  lanceolate  and  downy.  Flowers  solitary  and  axillary.  Pods  hairy.  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  PortunL  (Dec.  Prod.,  M  p.  157.) 

C.  ?  ptfnIcM  Barm.  FL  Ind.,  pi  16&  1 51.  £  I. ;  5p6rtlum  p^rsleum  WUtd.  An,  S.  p.  SSL ;  has  the 
branches  upri^^t  and  spreading :  both  the  brandies  and  the  leaves  are  flnefy  pubescent  Leaves 
trifoBolate,  with  foototalks ;  leaflets  linear,  those  in  the  middle  being  twice  the  length  of  the  others. 
Racemes  dongated  and  loose-flowered,  opposite  the  leaves.  Ovary  viUoua.  A  shrub,  a  native  of 
Persia,  with  nearly  the  habit  of  Indigfifera  psoraleoldes ;  and,  ifthe  stamens,  as  is  suspected,  are 
diadelpbous,  it  is  certainly  referable  to  fiidigdfera.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  pi  157.)    . 

App.  ii.     Half'fiardy  Species  qfC^ttsus, 

Cnro^fena  L.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  155.  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  156l,  Bot  Reg., 
t  121.  Bot  Cab.,  1 761.  and  our  Jig.  291,  is  a  Teneriflh  shrub,  with  white 
flowers,  cultivated  in  green-houses  since  1760,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  flrom  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  i  and,  as,  in  its  native  coun. 
try,  it  is  found  on  mountains,  it  is  probably  half.luudy. 

C.  pdUiduM f^oir.,  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  157..  Don't  MiU.,  2.  p.  157.,  is  a  naUve 
of  the  Canaries,  growing  to  the  hevht  of  2  ft  or  3  ft.,  and  bearing  a  general 
resemblanoe  to  Genista  Anilblia,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 

C.  nubtgemu  Link.  Enum..  2.  p.  24a ;  SpMum  nubfgenum  Ait  Hort. 
Mepf.,  3.  p.  IS. ;  S.  supranhbium  Limn,  Ffi.  Smppl.,  S19. ;  (^tisus  fHmns 
Lnm,  Diet. ;  has  the  flowers  fhigrant  It  is  a  native^of  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riflb,  and  was  introduced  by  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  It  is  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Young,  at  Epsom,  and  flowered  with  them  in  May,  1835. 

C.  braeteolbha  Hort  with  racemes  of  golden  yellow  powerfiiUy  flragrant 
flowers,  C.  tetragondciadus  Hort  also  flagrant,  and  C.  racembsus  Hort., 
are  all  Canary  and  Teneriflb  spedes,  which  have  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  have  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Young  and  Penny,  at 
Milfora,  near  Godalming.  The  Canary  Isles  iqipear  to  be  rich  in  species  of 
this  genus ;  and  as  most  of  the  kinds  brought  flrom  that  country  aro  not 
only  very  handsome,  but  flragrant,  they  will  probabiv  prove  valuable  addi. 
tions  to  oar  green-houses  and  conaerviUive  walls.  Whenever  a  new  spedes 
of  the  cytlsus  is  introduced  ttctn  the  warmer  parts  of  the  oU  world,  it  ought 
to  be  trted  first  in  a  green-house,  or  In  a  cokUpit  or  f^ame  It  will  soon,  in 
all  probability,  ripen  seeds,  ttom.  which  plants  may  be  raised,  and  tried  dUier 
at  the  base  of  a  conservative  wall,  or  on  a  bank  of  dry  sandy  soU,  covered 
with  large  stones. 

App.  iii.     Anticipated  hardy  and  half-hardy  Species  ofCytisus. 

The  seeds  of  a  number  of  spedes  of  cytlsus  have  been  collected  in  Teneriflfe  and  the  Caaarr  IbIm 
byPhlWp  Barker  Wd*,  Esjl,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Milford  Nursery,  where  planUhaveb^riisS 
from  them.  Among  these  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  undescribod  specie,  amona  numbenal. 
ready  known  and  recorded }  but,  if  care  be  not  taken  to  identify  the  latterTit  is  nrobable  that  th» 
whole  wiU,  as  is  usually  the  cas^  bedeKribed  as  new :  and  thus  additional  names  wlU  be  introduced 
into  this  genut,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  already  sufficiently  confUsed.  «•  vMuvm 
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Lik. 


ADENOCAHflPUS  Dec,   Thb  Adenocarpus.    Lin.  Sy$L  Monad^lphia 

Dedindria. 

IdaH^ficatkm.    Dec  FL  Fr.  Samn,  640.  {  L^  Mtei.,  6. ;  Prod  ,  fiL  p.  158. ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  157. 
Dertmiiom.    From  adim^ «  sSsDOi  and  karpoM^  fhiit ;  in  reference  to  the  Icgumee  being  beiet  with 
pedicdlate  glands. 

Degcription,  ^c.  Shrubs,  having  very  divergent  branches ;  trifoliolate  leaves, 
that  have  petiolar  stipules,  folded  leaflets,  and  are  usually  grouped ;  and  yellow 
flowers  upon  bracteolate  pedicels,  and  disposed  in  terminal  racemes.  (Z)er. 
Prod.^  ii.  p.  158.)  Natives,  chiefly,  of  Europe,  which  require  the  same  cul- 
ture as  Cy  tisus ;  from  which  genus  most  of  the  species  have  been  separated. 

A  1.  A.  HisPA^Nicvs  Dec.    The  Spanish  Adenocarpus. 

Idad^ficaUom,    Dec.  FL  FV.  SoppL. 549. ;  lAp  Mtei..  & ;  Prod.,  S. n  158.;  Don*!  Bfia,  2.  pi  158. 
Sfmomgmet.    Cftlras  bitp4iiieiis  Lam,  IMct,  2.  pw  948. ;  C  anaflfrlua  VHirU.  aUrp.,  184.,  N.  Dm 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Cidyx  glandulose  and  villose ;  lower  lip  with  three  eqptl 
s^ments,  that  are  barely  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Branchlets  hairy. 
Flowers  grouped.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  A 
shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  (t.  high,  a  native  of  shady  and  moist  places  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  (Dec.)  Introduced  in  1816,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

A  2.  A.  iNTERME^Dius  Dec.    The  intermediate  Adenocarpus. 

Uemii/IMUoiL    Dec  Prod.,  2.  pi  158. ;  Don*t  Mill.,  2.  p.  15& 
^fmomgme.    C!^iu  compUcUut  BroL  FL  Ltis.,  2.  p.  %. 
Bngnwingt.    Chu.  Hiit,  1.  p.  94. 1 1. ;  and  our  jUg.  295. 

Spec.  Char.,  4i'C,  Calyx  pubescent ;  pubescence  glandu- 
lated  I  the  middle  of  the  three  segments  of  the  lower 
lip  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  side  ones,  and  than  the 
upper  lip.  Branchlets  rather  villose.  Flowers  rather 
distant.  Standard  rather  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod,f'u. 
p.  158.^  A  native  of  sunny  gravelly  places  in  Portugal 
and  Old  Castile,  and  Mount  Sender,  in  Sicily,  and  of 
Mongiana,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A  shrub,  4  ft. 
high,  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens;  but  the  year  of 
its  introduction  is  unknown.  It  produces  yellow  flow- 
ers from  May  to  July.  This  is  a  very  handsome  spe- 
cies, and  one  that  is  much  admired  for  its  fine  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers,  which,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in 
a  dry  soil,  ripen  abundance  of  seeds. 

m  3.  A.  PARviFO^Lius  Dec.    The  small-leaved  Adenocarpus. 

JdetU^caUom.    Dec  Ug.  U«m.,  &,  and  Prod,  2.  pi  15& ;  Doq*i  Mia,  fiL  pu  158. 

SpiMiumet.    CfUnu  parrllblliu  If.  Du  Ham ,  5.  p.  147.,  Lam.  X>iet.,  2.  pi  S48.,  " 
excliisiTe  of  the  rraonymes ;  CfUnu  divaricktu*  VH4rU.  Stirp.,  184 :  C^u« 
complic&tuf  Dee.  FL  A>.,  Na  S82L ;  S|)4rtiuin  compUcAtum  Lett.  FL  Gall.,  441 

Mngraaimgt.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  i,  47.  f.  1. ;  and  our  Jig.  296. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Calyx  somewhat  pubescent,  with  glandulous 
pubescence ;  the  central  segment  of  the  lower  lip  longer 
than  the  side  segments,  and  much  exceeding  the  upper  lip 
in  length.  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  distant..  Standard 
pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.)  A  native  of  sunny 
notths  in  the  west  of  France.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and 
10  ft.  high.    Branches  whitish.  {Dec.) 
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m  4.  A.  TKLONB^Nsis  Dec.    The  Toulon  Adenocarpus. 


Ideniificaticn.     Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  54.,  L^g.   Mto.,  6.,  Prod., 

8.  p.  158. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  8.  p.  158. 
agnonymes.    C!^iiui  telonensls  Lois.  PL  GalL,  44&,  and  in  y. 


8.  p.  158. ;  Don'*  Mill.,  8. 
fnonymes.    CfWm*  telom 

Dm   Ham.^  5.  pi   155. ;  Sp&rtlum  compHciltura  Gouan  Hort. 
Momtp.,  35G ,  exclusive  of  the  fynonyme. 
Engravings.    N.  Du  Ham.,  5  t  47.  f.  S. ;  and  our>S;f.  997. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  not  glandulose,  pubes- 
cent; the  s^ments  on  the  lower  lip  nearly 
equal,  exceeding  a  little  the  upper  lip  in  length. 
Brandies  almost  glabrous.  Flowers  distant. 
Standard  pubescent.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  158.) 
A  native  of  sterile  places  and  heaths  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Cevennes,  in  Provence,  and  in 
Borne.  A  shrub,  between  2  ft.  and  4  ft.  high. 
Introduced  in  1800,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  British  gardens ;  where,  when  judiciously 
created,  it  will,  owing  to  the  moisture  of  our  climate,  attain  double  the 
height  that  it  does  in  the  south  of  France. 

App.  i.     Half-Jiardy  Species  of  Adenocirpus. 

A.fi-amken»\At%  Ckois.,  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  158. ;  Genista  viscdia  Willd. ;  i*  a  native  of  Teneriflfb,  ob 
decUvitiet  SOOft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Introduced  in  1815,  and  flowering  fh>m  April  to  July. 
It  is  commonly  kept  in  flraxnea }  but,  in  a  dry,  airv,  and  vet  sheltered  situation,  it  wUI  doubtlen 
stand  the  open  air.  It  is  usually  confounded  in  gardens  with  A.  foliol&cus ;  firom  which  it  diflkra  In 
having  a  glandular  calyx. 

A./oUoidtus  Dec,  C^tUus  foliolbsus  Ai/.,  is  a  native  of  the  Great  Canary  Island.  Introduced  in 
1699 ;  and  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  cold-pits  and  frames;  flowering  firom  May  to  July. 

Genus  X. 


□□ 


OKO^NIS  L.    The  Restharrow.    Lin,  Sy$t.  Monadelphia  Dec^dria. 

Tdemtiflcatiom.    lin.  Oen.,  Na  863. ;  Lam.  UL.  t  61ti. ;  Dec:  Prod.,  S.  p.  158. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  pi  158. 
Sfnonifmes.    Anhni»  and  ifHaix  ifoench  Meih,,  157.  and  158. ;  Arrete-boeuf,  or  Bugrane,  Fr. ;  Han- 

ec!.el,  Ger. 
Dermation.    Said  to  be  from'  oisof,  an  aas ;  because  only  asses  would  feed  upon  so  prickly  a  plant 

Restharrow  la  a  corruption  of  arrest,  that  is,  stop,  harrow ;  from  tl\e  long  and  deeply  scatecl  roots 

opposing  a  serious  impediment  to  the  plough  or  harrow. 

Description,  SuiTruticose  plants,  with,  mostly,  trifoliolate  leaves ;  and  axillary 
flowers,  that  in  some  are  pedicelled,  and  in  some  sessile ;  and  yellow,  pur- 
pUsh,  and  red,  or,  rarely,  white.  The  peduncle  is,  in  many  instances,  furnished 
with  an  awn,  which  is  the  petiole  or  an  abortive  floral  leaf.  {Dec.  Prod.,\\. 
p.  158.)  Natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  we  have  enu- 
merated may  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants ;  but,  being  technically  suffru- 
ticose,  we  considered  it  proper  not  to  omit  them.  They  are  well  adapted  for 
rockwork  or  flower-borders,  on  account  of  their  lively  flowers,  some  of 
which  are  red,  or  reddish  purple ;  colours  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  lig- 
neous L^umin^ceae,  by  rar  the  greater  part  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 
They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds  or  b^  division,  and  will  grow  in  any 
soil  that  is  tolerably  diry.  According  to  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  the  shoots 
of  Ononis  are  eaten  pickled  in  brine,  and  the  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers.  In 
modem  times,  it  is  considered  to  be  slightly  aperient  and  diuretic. 

A  1.  O.  FftUTico^A  L,    The  shrubby  Restharrow. 

IdetO^fieaikm.    Lin.  Sp.,  1010. ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  167. ;  Don's  ICUI,  2-  P^  160. 

Engravbigs.    Ki  Da  Ham.,  L  t  58. ;   MiO.  Icon.,  t.  36. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  317. ;  and  our  J^.  S96. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shrubby.  Leaves  trifoliolate.  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate, 
serrated.  Stipules  connate  into  one,  sheathing,  and  4^wned ;  and,  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  the  plant,  occupying  the  places  of  leaves  which  are 
absent.   Pedicels  3-flowered, disposed  in  a  raceme.  {Dec.  Prod.,\\.  p.  161.) 


CHAP.  XU.  LSGDHINA  CRIE.      ONO'NIS. 

■  O.  /  2  micnTiili^^a  Dec.,  O.fhiticdsajfiro.— Leaf- 
lets smali,  obovate,  and  serrated.  (Dec.)  The 
species  is  s  native  of  auDiiy  places  in  the  Alps 
ofGallo-provincia,I>8uf^in^,&c.;  thevarietyof 
themouiiEaiiuorAngan.  (Dec. Prod.,u.  p.i6\.) 
Introduced  in  1660.  A  shrub  not  unfrequent 
in  botanic  gardens,  and  aometiines  growing  to 
the  height  of  4  tt.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  species 
worth  planting  in  an  arboretum.  It  produces  _ 
its  purplish  red  flowers  in  May  and  June.  There  ' 
's  sometbiw  remarltHbl^  sinzitlar  and  attractive 
n  all  the  srirubby  apeaes  oi  the  genus  Ondnis ; 


if'. 


Under  favourable  circumstsncES  it  has  exceeded  » 
6  ft.  fn  height,  flowering  abundantly.  Price  of  N 
plants,  in  London,  U.  6d.  each.  ' 

.■  2.  O.  rotundifo'lia  L.    The  loundJqived  Restharrow. 

UnU/Uahtm.    UtLSf.,ri.\.f.^^^,\nlBlAti.^\Dtc^ni.,i. 

f.  ISl. :  Don't  Mill.,  i.  p.  tEO. 
Strngmmmti.     Q.  Ijitlf&lit  Auo  Sm.,  97.»  IM.  U 

mirit  rsRindllMU  IKrncH. 
Engraiima-    Jacq.  FI  Auilr.  Appesd.,  t  Wv ;  I 

Aar§TIL,9T.;    MUL,   Lll.    I.h:   Hlfog 

BM.  ]**,  t  SSS.  J  ut4  «.r;l».  MB. 
Sftc  Ckar..  ic.   Lciia  trlCoUoliU ;  InSMi  ante,  ind  loolhcd. 

PcduiKia  3  RowcRd,  ind  •ilboul  bncuu.  (Ore.  Pnnl.,  if 

p>  161.;    A  utlTe  or  Ih«  PfnnM,  Hid  of  tbt  AlpL    Aibrut. 

UBdH  Sft.      InlmdiHMid  In  ISK,  ud  prodDeUi|  lu  puiplllll 

WUd    IK 


SfitCiar.,^  auuHiT.  Lara  triMlsliU  i  luflM)  o»W,  tooUicd.  1- 
CidTi  bnoaud,  wllb  3  lam.  ID11.V  lllll,  U.  p.  IGO.)  In  nul"  c 
artalntr,  but  II  fa  icpuud  to  be  CulntlitL  I>  not  the  kind  Idrnlical 
m^,  ll  p.  1B1.)  tntndDHdlalSOOiinwlBf  toUxtaiiiht  uMlR. 
(tnk  Sawm  Itm  Maj  10  July. 

-  4.  O,  JVa^rix  J5ec.    The  OoaMvot  Beatharrow. 

UimhfaMm.     Un.  Sn,  lOC&i  Dec  Ft  Fr.,  t.  |i5U>{  Dec  Pnd.,  S. 

pTia.  1  Donl  UUL,  £.  p.  ISg. 
gfrnagmt.    jntrii  |rtn(ub  Vrmrf  VOA.,  1% 


iVoriK.BMjwIthpnpTletybeaUadintDlMTcueifaeiiuiBbetifva-  /   \\ 

dairtHebctnbapliinl^tofetbuudlrateduhBtii.  U would nmljl  /\  N 

b*rMli»loaUsiiidilhmheibuHiu«)UectloiwthiFiBe,faTMa|>,a|e,  I  "^  [ 

^muidfr,  InendB,  toHnur,  nia,  iranwoid,  aatbemvoal,  iberi^  1  .    \  ^ 
ilfma,  mitchella,  tb*  Biltliii  fantlUL  ud  ■  fral  manr  othtn  lb  ~ 
Bdtht  be  mentioned,  meielr  beauH,  bm  dflng  down  to  ttie  gnmi 
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A  5.  O.  ARENA^RiA  Dec,    The  sand  Restharrow. 

IdeMeaUam.    Dee.  Cat.  Hort  Mocup.,  1S8. ;  FL  Er.  Suppl.,  p.  551. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  1S9. ;  Don*! 

Sfftumyme.    ^nboif  iplnis  c&rcni  liktea  minor,  Magm,  Bot,  21. 

Spec.  Ckar.,&e,  A  branchy  plant,  suffVutlcoee  at  thebaae.  Branches  clothed  with  clammy  pubeeccnoe. 
Leaves  divided  into  three  linear-oblong  terrated  leaflets  Pedicels  l-flowered,  Shorter  than  the 
leaves,  and  hardly  awned.  The  standard  yellow,  and  not  streaked.  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  159.)  A 
native  of  sandy  places  on  the  coast  near  Montpelier.  Introduced.in  1819.  From  half  a  foot  to  1  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

.Si  6.  O.  CBNi'^siA  L.    The  Mount  Cenis  Restharrow. 

Uent^leattm.    Lin.  Mant,  967. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  161. ;  Don's  MilL,  fi.  p.  160. 
Swumyme.    0.  cristAu  MOL  Diet. 
Engraving.    All.  FL  Fed.,  No.  1173.  t  ia  f.  8. 

Spec.  CMar.,  ^.  A  many-stemmed,  tufted,  prostrate,  glabrous  plant,  suffVuticose  at  ihe  base. 
Leaves  palmately  trifoUolate ;  leaflets  cuneated,  and,  like  the  stipules,  serrated.  Peduncles  l.flo«. 
ered,  without  an  awn,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  A  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  Alns  of  Pro. 
vence,  Dauphin^,  and  Savoy,  {pec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  161.)  Introduced  in  2759  s  and  |Woducing  its 
pink  flowers  in  June  and  July.    It  rarely  exceeds  1  ft.  in  height 

Variety. 

tt.  O.  c.  2  subariitdta  Dec,  the  O.  cenlsiaof  ^sso  SyM.,  Na  674 ,  isa  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  has 
each  peduncle  ftimished  with  a  kind  of  awn.    It  is,rather  more  tender  than  the  species. 

.Si  7.  O.  ARAGONE^NSis  Asso.    The  Aragon  Restharrow. 

Uentifieatton.      Asso  Syn.  Arr.,  96.  t  &  £  2  s   Dec  FL  Fr.  SuppL,  pi  562. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  pL  159. ; 

Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  162. 
I^monyme.    0.  dum6sa  f,Meyr.  Art.,  410. 
EngraHng.    Blagn.  Hort.  Moo^,  17. 1 21. 

Spec.  Char.,  9fc.  A  low  shrub,  with  trifoUolate  glabrous  leaves,  and  roundish  serrated  leaflets.  Flow, 
ers  in  pairs,  almost  sessile,  and  disposed  in  a  leafless  raceme  Calyx  villous,  and  one  half  shorter 
than  the  corolla.  A  native  of  mountains  in  Valencia  and  Aragon,  and  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  part 
contiguous  to  France  {Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  164 )  Introduced  in  1816.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowen  from  May  to  July. 

App.  i.     Other  sufftiiticose  Species  of  Ononis. 

O.  pedunculdris  LIndL  {Sot.  Reg.,  L  1446.,  and  our^S^.  301.)  is  a 
small  shrub,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  introduced  in  18L9,  from 
Teneriffb,  with  fragrant  white  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  It  Is 
usually  kept  In  a  frame.  It  would  do,  with  a  little  protection,  for 
rockwork.    It  b  in  Messrs.  Young  and  Penn  v's  collection. 

O.  critpa  Ll,  O.  hispdniea,  O.  vaginalis  L,  O.  araeknoidea  La- 
peyr.,  O.  longifbUa  WfUd.,  O.  falcita  WiUd.,0.  ramoHsaima  DesC, 
O.  irtdentita  L.,  O.  angu$t(fdUa  Lam.,  and  O.Mtkia  Schousb.,  are 
other  species  of  Onbms  varying  in  height  from  I  ft.  to  3ft.,  and 
usually  Kept  in  frames  or  oold>pits  ;  but  which,  if  protected  in  severe 
weather,  would  be  very  ornamental  for  rockwork.  Descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  In  our  Hortus  JBrttannicus,  and  in  Don's  Miller. 

Other  specie*  (fOnbniM  marked  in  catalogues  as  herbaceous,  are 
nearly  as  suffruticoseas  those  last  mentioned ;  and,  where  the  object  is 
to  extend  a  collection,  there  are  several  that  may  be  introduced  in 
the  arboretum.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  chat,  where  several 
species  of  a  genus  are  ligneous  or  suflniticose,  all  the  species  of  that 
genus  are  more  or  less  so^  and  may,  by  culture,  be  prevented  from 
dying  down  to  the  ground  during  winter ;  provided  that  genus  has 
been  formed  dli  natural  principlca. 


Genus  XL 


AMO'RPHA  L. 


The  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo, 
d^iphia  Decindria. 


Lin,  Syst,  Mona- 


Idemtifieation.    Lin.  Oen.,  SCO.  \  Lam.  IR.  t  68L  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  25& }  Don*s  MilL,  2.  pi  234^ 
Synonytne.    Bonaffdia  Neck.  Blem.,  Ka  1564. 

Derhaikm.    From  a,  privative,  and  morphi,  form ;  in  reforence  to  the  deformity  of  the  corolla,  from 
the  want  of  the  wings  and  keeL 

DetcripHon,  Large  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America.  Leaves 
impari-pinnate,  having  many  pairs  of  leaflets  that  have  transparent  dots  in 
their  disics,  and,  usuaUy,  minute  stipules  at  their  base.  The  leaves  have  de- 
ciduous stipules.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  lengthened  spiked  racemes, 
usually  grouped  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  of  a  blue- violet  colour.  {Dec, 
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fVodqii.  p.  256.)  The  species  are  highly  omunentBl  on  account  of  theic 
leaves,  and  more  especially  of  their  long  spikes  of  flowers ;  which,  though, 
when  taken  separately,  they  are  small,  and  imperfect  in  rt^erd  to  form,  are  yet 
rich  from  their  number,  und  their  colours  of  purple  or  violet,  spangled  with 
B  golden  yellow.  The  plants  are  not  of  long  duration ;  and  are  liable  to  be 
broken  by  wind ;  for  which  reason  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  in  a  shel- 
tered eituation.  They  produce  abundance  of  suckers,  from  which,  and  from 
cuttings  of  the  root,  they  are  very  readily  propagated.  The  several  sorts 
tiMt  are  in  the  earden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arbO' 
return  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  appear  to  us  only  varieties  of  one  and  the 
Bune  species. 

•  I.  A.  PBUTico'sA  Um.     The  shrubby  Amorpha,  or  Batlard  hd^o. 
lileMmaMm.    Uo.^,tlX&-,  Dec  ?n±,S.  p.SS6.iOaa-t  U\a.,3.p.S3i. 
^mmmui.    Wild  Indln,  Amer. ;  tmi  Indian,  FT..  Smuchirtlittr  Voform,  Qcr. 
SwnitAHi.     Scbkubr  Hmdb.  L  m.)  HlD.  Itoa.,  L77.i  Bol.  Bet.,  iSl.;  Knun.,  t  T. ;  N. 
DiiHmiii.,&1.3G.i  •niauiJIt.aK. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^i:    Kather  arborescent,  some- 
what villose  or  glabrous.    Leaflets  elliptic- 
oblong,  the  lowest  distant  from  the  base  of 
the  petiole,     Calyi  somewhat  viliosej  4  of 
its  teeth  obtuse,  1  acuminate.    The  standard 
^landless,   hegatne  few-seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ; 
li.  p.S56.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Florida, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  9  (i.  to  12  fl.    In  Britain, 
it  produces  its  long  clone  spikes  of  line,  rich,   . 
very  dark,  bluish-purple  Rowers  in  June  and  e 
July,      tt  was   introduced  into   Britain   in 
1724,  by  Mark  Catesby;  who  states  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carolina,  at  "one  time,  made 
a   sort  of  coarse   indigo   from   the   young 

shoots.    It  is  now  a  common  shrub  in  Eu-  — 

ropean  gardens;  and  Thunberg  is  said  to  have  observed  it  in  (hose  of  the 
Island  of  Nipon,  in  Japan. 
VaneHet. 

*  A.f.  2  angai^oUa  Pursh^hus  the  leaflets  linear-elliplic, 
»   A.  /.   3  emnrginatn   Piirsli   has   the  leaflets  notched,  and  the  calyx 
hoary.    There  is  u  pjant  of  it  in  the  gardan  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society. 
m  A.  f.i  Lewiai  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  appears  to  hove  rather  larger  flowers 
and  leaves  than  the  species.     There  are  finely  flowering  plants  of  it 
in  the  Ooldworth  Arboretum, 
■  A.f.  ft  coTvlea  Lodd.  Cat.,  1630,  has  the  flowers  of  somewhat  a  paler 
blue.  There  arc  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  variation  of  A.  croceo-lankta. 
Commerciai  StaHttia.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  \:  6d. 
eadi,  and  of  seeds.   It.  per  oz.;  at  Bollwyller,  plants  ore  50  cents  each,  or 
seedlings  10  francs  for  50 ;  at  New  York,  plants  are  37}  cents  each,  and  seeds 
4  dollara  per  lb. 

■  2.  A.  (f.)  «la^bra  De^.  The  glabrous  Amorpha,  or  Batlard  Indigo, 
UtMlfieatkni.    OtO.  CiL  Hint,  f^.,  I»2. ;  Dec  Prgd,,  S.  p.  £56,  g  Don't  Hill.,  !.  p.  S34. 
Bptc-  dor.,  4<f.    BfttbvT  utHnnGent,  gtabrouL  Lull«U  «E]iptic-oblan|,  the  lownt  dliUtit  fraiq  (he 
"■ '■■"     ' -'-'nlngfcw  iccds,  ittcc.  Prod-.  IL  f,'i5&)   A  thrubt^Awinf  rVaman.  lo 

Siill.      The  dwarf  Amorpha,  or  Batlard  Indigo. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4-c.  Shrubby,  dwarf,  rather  glabrous.  Leaflets  elliptical,  mucro- 
nulate.  Calyx  glabrous,  all  its  teeth  setaceously  acuminate.  Legume  1- 
seeded.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  herbage-covered  hills  near  the 
Missouri,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  According  to 
Pursh,  it  is  an  eleeant  little  shrub,  with  purple  flowers,  which  are  fragrant. 
It  was  introduced  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Lyon;  but  it  is  not  common  in  col- 
lections. 

•  4.  A.  (f.)  fr  Afghans  Sweet.  The  fragrant  Amorpha,  or  Piu^onf  Indigo. 

Idetd^fieaUon.    Swt  Fl-Oard.,  t  S41. ;  Don's  MIIL,  2.  p^  SSI 
S^mamume.    A.  nlkna  Sim$  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t  211&,  but  not  of  othen. 
Engrmimgt.    Swt  F1..0ard.,  t.  Ml. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  SIl&s  and  our 
%.dOS. 

Spec.  Chat.y  S^c.  Shrubby,  pubescent.  Leaves  with 
6 — 8  pairs  of  elliptic-obiong  mucronate  leaflets, 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  young  ones  pubescent.  Calyx 
pubescent,  pedicellate ;  superior  teeth  obtuse,  lower 
one  acute.  Style  hairy.  Flowers  dark  purple.  {DoiCi 
Mill.,  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
It  erows  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1800;  but  not  common  in 
British  collections.  Planted  in  deep,  free,  dry,  sandy 
SOU,  this  sort,  like  all  the  others,  will  grow  and  flower 
freely. 

m  5.  A.  (f.)  cro^ceo-lana^ta  Wats.  The  Saflron-coloured-woolly  Amorpha,  or 

tawny  Bastard  Indigo, 

JdemifUmHan.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  lao: ;  Don's  UOl,  S. 

P.S34. 
SngrmingM.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 199. ;  and  oiir>^.  904^ 

Spec.  Char:,  S^c.  Plant  clothed  with  tawny  [>u- 
bescence.  Racemes  branched.  Leaves  with 
6 — 9  pairs  of  oblong-elliptic,  mucronulate, 
downy  leaflets ;  the  3  upper  teeth  of  calyx 
ovate,  acute,  the  2  lower  ones  very  short,  and 
rounded.  (Don^s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  234.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens in  1820,  where  it  is  a  shrub  from  ^ft. 
to  5fL  high.  Its  flowers,  which  i4)pear  in 
July  and  August,  are«of  a  purplish  blue. 
Plants  of  this  .sort  are  in  the  Fulham  Nur- 
sery. 

tt  6.  A.  (f.)  cane'scens  Nutt.    The  canescent  Amorpha,  or  Bastard  Indigo. 

Jdentificatiom.  Nutt  in  Fraa.  Cat,  1815.  and  Gen.  Amer.,  fi.  p.  9S. ;  Funh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  8L  p.  467. ; 

Dee.  Prod.,  3.  p^  S56. ;  Don*s  Mill,  ^  pc  2S4. 
AytMiqfme.    ?  A.  puMaoent  Punht  2.  pu  467. 

Spec.  Char.,  8fc.  Suffiruticose,  dwarf,  all  over  whitely  tomentose.  Leaflets 
ovate-elliptic,  mucronate,  the  lowest  near  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Calyx 
tomentose;  its  teeth  ovate,  acute,  equal.  Ovary  2-ovuled.  Legume  1- 
seeded.  (2>tfc.  Pnxi.,  ii.  p.  256.)  A  native  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi;  produciiig  its  dark  blue  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  Introduced  in  1812,  by  Lyon,  but  not  common  in  col- 
lections. This  sort,  like  every  other  kind  of  Am<Srpha  (and  indeed  like  all 
lijgneous  plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  not  hard  and  compact,  and  the  durar 
tion  of  which  is  consequently  but  temporary),  requires  to  be  well  cut  in 
every  year,  or  otherwise  to  be  planted  in  very  poor,  dry,  sandy  soil.  Nothing 
but  cutting  in  shrubs  of  this  description  in  soils  where  they  grow  freely, 
will  dther  make  them  assume  handsome  shapes,  or  preserve  their  vitality  for 
any  length  <^  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peach,  the  almond,  the 
hydrangea,  the  ribes,  and  many  other  soft-wooded  trees  and  shrubs. 
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Genus  XIL 


.f 


ROBrN/i4  Lin.    The  Robinia,  or  Locust  Tree.    Lin,  Sif^L  Diad^lphia 

Dedindria. 

MmtifieaNom.    Dec.  H^m.  Ug.,  &  j  Prod^  2.  pi  861. ;  Don'i  M ilL*  9.  {k  837. 

^ywwymci.    Fwudadkia  Toum.  Imt.,  t  417. ;    Mtendi  Meih.,  145. ;  BoUoier»  Fr.  \  RobiniCi  Ger. 

Derimikm,  Named  In  honour  of  Jean  BoUm,  a  French  botanist,  once  hert>alltt  to  Henry  IV.  of 
Franoe,  aothor  of  BUoire  det  Pkmle$,  18  mo,  Paris,  1620;  printed  with  the  second  editton  of 
Lonloer's  Hisiorp  </  Pkmtt.  His  son  Vespeslan  was  sutMlemonttrator  at  the  Jardin  des  PlantM 
in  Faris,  and  was  the  first  person  who  culttvated  the  Roblnfo  Fkeud-Jcftcla  in  Europe 

Description,    Deciduous  trees,  nadyes  of  North  America,  where  one  of  the 
qpecies  is  highly  valued  for  its  timber.     In  Europe,  all  the  species  are  much 

Iirixed  both  for  their  use  and  beauty.  They  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
arge  truncheons  of  the  stem  and  branches,  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  graft- 
ing; and  they  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet.  Their  roots  are 
creeping,  and  their  branches  yery  brittle :  they  grow  rapidly,  but  are  not 
generally  of  long  duration.  Their  rapid  growth  is  a  property  that  they 
nave  in  common  with  all  trees  and  plants  the  principal  roots  of  which  extend 
themselves  close  under  the  surface ;  because  there  the  soil  is  always  richest : 
but  the  same  cause  that  produces  this  rapidity  at  first,  occasions  the  tree  to 
grow  slowly  afterwards,  unless  the  roots  are  allowed  ample  space  on  every 
side;  aince^  as  they  never  f)enetrate  deep,  they  soon  exhaust  all  the  soil  within 
their  reach.  For  this  reason,  also,  sucn  trees  are  objectionable  as  hedgerow 
trees,  or  as  scattered  groups  in  arable  lands ;  their  roots  proving  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  plough,  and  the  suckers  thrown  up  by  them  choking  the  com 
crops.  Roots,  on  the  other  hand,  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  as  well  as 
horizontally,  belong  to  more  slowly,  but  more  steadily,  growing  trees,  which 
always  attain  a  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ground  they  occupy. 

2  1.  R.  Psbu^d-JcaYia  Lm,    The  common  Robinia,  or  False  Acacia. 

UaUUUaUon,  Lin.  Sp.,  1043. :  Dec.  PrxKl.,  2.  p.  861.;  Lam.  111., t  666.  £  1. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  2.t  1&  ; 
Don*s  Min.^  p.  897. 

^rnoMyoMi.  .«scli7n6mene  Pseudac^a  Ratk. ;  PMudacilcIa  odorUa  Jkfomdb  Meth.,  14&  ;  Locust 
IVee,  Amer.  -,  the  Bastud  Acacia :  Eobinier  fiuix  Acacia,  Acacia  tdapc,  Carouge  des  Am^rioalns, 
FV*. ;  gemeine  Acacie,  or  Scbotenaorn,  Oer. 

lkri»atio».  This  tree,  when  first  introduced,  was  lupiiosed  to  be  a  spedes  of  tbe  Egyptian  acacia, 
{AdkciA  T^ra),  Arom  itspricidy  branches ancl  pinnated  leaves,  which  resembled.those  of  that  tree.  It 
was  named  the  locust  tree  bj  tbe^issionaries,  who  were  some  of  the  first  collectors,  and  who  fancied 
that  tt  was  tbe  tree  that  supported  St  John  in  tlie  wilderness.  It  is  not,  however,  a  native  of  anv 
other  part  of  the  world  than  North  America.  The  name  Carouge,  is  the  French  word  for  carob 
bean,  the  locust  tree  of  Spain:  which,  being  idso  a  native  of  Syria,!  is,  probably,  the  true  locust 
of  the  UtrnTettawteni.  The  German  name  of  Sehotendorn  is  composed  of  schote,  a  pod,  or  le- 
gume^ and  dioffis,  a  thorn. 

Smgnuitigt.  Lam.  III.  1 666. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  1 16L ;  wxflg.  305. }  and  the  plate  of  this  spedei  in 
f  VeluBe  II. 

m  Spec,  Char.^  ^c,  Ptickles  stipular.  Branches  twiggy.  Racemes  of  flowers  loose 

^  and  pendulous ;  and  smooth,  as  are  the  legumes.     Leaflets  ovate.     The 

flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented ;  the  roots  creeping,  and  their  fibres 
sometimes  bearing  tubercles.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  261.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  found  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 

Varieties,  The  plant  varying  much  in  its  different  native  localities,  and  also 
having  been  long  cultivate  from  seeds  in  Europe,  the  varieties  are  nume- 
rous Some  of  those  included  in  the  following  list  appear  in  our  Horius 
Brttanmcus,  and  in  Don's  Miller^  as  species ;  while  some  hybrids,  such  as  R. 
h^brida  and  R.  intermedia,  might  also  have  been  considered  as  varieties, 
but  we  have  preferred  keeping  them  apart. 

^R.P.2  Jidre  luteo  Dumont,  6.  p.  140.,  has  the  flowers  yellow. 
t  R,P.S  inermisDec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Dec.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  136.— 
Prickles  wanting,  or  nearly  obsolete.    Leaflets  flat.     Plant  of  firee 
growth,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  R.  P.  umbraculifenu 
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It  R,  P.  -^  aispa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261. —  Prickles  wanting.  Leaflets  all, 
or  for  the  most  part,  undulately  curled. 

X  R.  P.  5  umbraculifera  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261.,  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp.,  157.; 
R.  in^rmis  Dum.  Court.,  vi.  p.  140.  —  Prickles  wanting.  Branches 
much  crowded,  and  smooth.  Head  orbicular.  Leaflets  oyate.  This 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  Pseud-i4cacia ; 
and,  according  to  Dumont  de  Courset,  to  have  yellow  flowers.  It 
has  been  common  in  British  gardens  since  1820,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered  in  this  country. 

If  /?.  P.  6  iorludsa  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  261. ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  IL — 
Branches  much  crowded,  and  twisted.  Racemes  similar  to  those  of 
R.  Pseud- Jc^cia,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered. 

It  R,  P,7  sophors/o/ia  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  large,  and  some- 
what like  those  of  Saphora  jap6nica. 

'i  R,P.  8  amorphcBjolia  Lk.  has  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  Am6rpha 
fruticosa. 

^  R,  P,9  ttricta  Lk.  has  the  general  tendency  of  the  shoots  upright ; 
but  still  the  plant  is  not  so  tastigiate  as  the  Lombardy  poplar. 

$  R,  P.  lOjorocerflLodd.  Cat.,  1830. —  A  tall  vigorous-growing  variety. 

3f  R,  P.W  pcndula  Ort.  Dec,  p.  26. —  The  shoots  are  somewhat  droop- 
ing, but  not  very  decidedly  so. 

"^t  R.P,\2  tuomtrom  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830. — The  leaves  are  large,  and  twisted. 

It  R,  P,  13  macrophylla  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830,  has  the  leaves  long,  and  the 
leaflets  broad. 

t  R.  P.  14  microphijUa  Lodd.  Cat.,  1830;  R.  angustifolia  HorL;  has  the 
leaves  small,  and  the  leaflets  narrow. 

t  R,  P.  15  spectdb'dii  Dum.  has  large  leaves  and  is  without  prickles  :  it 
produces  straight  vigorous  shoots,  which  are  angular  wnen  young, 
it  was  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Descemet,  at  St.  Denis,  and  was 
formerly  known  in  the  French  nurseriea  by  the  name  of  aga^ante 
(enticing). 

It  R,P,\Q  latisUiquay  the  broad-podded  locust,  is  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Ca/<i/ogtt^  for.  1829. 

In  America,  there  are  three  popular  v^eties,  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  heart- wood ;  viz.  the  red  locust,  when  the  heart-wood  \s  red,  uid 
which  is  esteemed  by  far  the  most  durable  and  beautiful  timber ;  the  green 
locust,  which  is  the  most  common,  which  has  a  greenish  yellow  heart,  and 
is  held  next  in  esteem  to  the  red;  and  the  white  locust,  which  has  a 
white  heart,  and  is  considered  the  least  valuable  of  all ;  and,  in  the  western 
states,  there  is  said  to  be  another  variety,  called  the  black  locust.  All 
tliese  may  more  properly  be  considered  as  variations,  apparently  depending 
solely  on  the  soil  and  situation,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blue  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  the  hydrangea  depends  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  tolerably  distinct  in  the  foliage  when  the  plants 
are  young;  but  those  best  worth  cultivating,  except  where  there  is  a  com- 
plete collection,  are  R.  P.  umbraculifera,  the  parasol  acacia ;  R.  P.  p6ndula, 
the  weeping  variety  ;  R.  P.  strlcta,  the  upright^rowing  sort;  and  R.  P. 
spectabilis,  the  vigorous-growing  thomless  variety.  With  regard  to  the 
yellow-flowered  variety,  it  may  be  worth  continuing  by  grafting  or  suckers ; 
.  but,  to  make  quite  sure  of  having  white  flowers,  the  trees  producing  them 
ought  to  be  propagated  by  grafting  also ;  as  plants  raised  from  seed,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  they  have  white  flowers,  yet  occasionally  prodiice  yel- 
lowish ones. 

Description,  The  Roblnia  Psei^d- Jcacia,  though  it  attains  the  height  of  70  ft, 
or  80  f^.,  with  a  trunk  of  2  ft.  or  3  h,  in  diameter,  in  favourable  situations  in  its 
native  country,  yet  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  there  with  a  straight  clean  trunk, 
which  will  admit  of  being  sawn  up  into  boards  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 
,  It  is  a  much  branched  tree,  with  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  somewhat 
twisted:  the  branches  have  a  general  tendency  upwards  when  the  tree  is 
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youns,  but  w  it  grows  old  the^  sprmd  out  hoH- 
xoDtiuiy.  Thej  are  armed  with  strong  hooked 
pricklea,  and  not  with  Bplnes  or  ligneous  thorns ; 
(he  former  being  only  attached  to  the  bark,  like 
the  prickles  of  tbe  common  rose  or  the  bramble ; 
and  the  latter  proceeding  from  the  wood,  like  the 
niinea  of  the  hawthorn,  cockspur,  and  other 
thorns.  The  leaves  of  the  robinia  are  composite,  . 
the  leofletB  being  nessile,  and  8,  10,  or  even  IS, 
with  an  odd  one.  Their  texture  is  so  fine,  and 
their  surftice  bo  smooth,  that  the  dust  wliich  falls 
on  them  will  hardly  lie ;  which  last  circuin stance 
renders  the  tree  particularly  eligible  for  planting 
along  road  sides,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
or  in  great  tboroughfitres.   TheHowera  are  disposed 

in  pendulousbunches,  white  or  yellowish,  and  are  mo^t  agreeably  fragrant :  they 
•re  succeeded  b^  narrow  Sat  legumes,  about  3  in.  long,  each  containing  fi  or  6 
■mall  seeds,  which  ere  commoiiiy  brown,  but  sometimes  black.  These  seeds, 
when  taken  out  of  the  pod,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will  hardly  retain  their  vege* 
tative  properties  two  years,  but,  when  kept  in  the  pod,  ihey  will  remain  good  a 
year  longer ;  and,  when  the  pods  are  buried  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  under  the  surbce,  in 
dry  soil,  they  have  been  known  to  keep  7  years,  without  losing  their  vitality, 
and  would  probably  retain  it  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  dimensions  of  the 
tree,  in  its  native  country,  vary  much  with  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
grows.  In  Kentucky,  the  tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  60  ft., 
with  a  trunk  id.  in  diameter;  but  it  does  not  arrive  at  h^f  thatsizeat  Uarris^ 
burvh,  in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  trunk  and  Ibrge  limbs  of  the  oldrobiDiaB,the 
bark  is  very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed;  but  on  the  young  trees  it  is  com- 
paratively smooth  for  the  first  10  or  15  years.  The  youn^  tree,  tiU  the 
trunk  attains  the  diameter  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  is  armed  with  formidable  prickles ; 
but  these  disappear  altogether  as  it  grows  old,  and  they  are  wanting,  in  some 
of  the  varieties,  even  when  they  are  young.  The  wood,  which  is  commonly 
oFa  greenish  yellow  colour,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is  hard,  compact,  and 
susceptible  of  a  bright  polish  :  it  has  a  good  deal  of  strength,  and  is  very 
durable;  but  it  has  not  much  elastidty,  and  is  somewhat  liable  to  crack.  The 
tree  has  one  property  almost  peculiar  to  it,  that  of  forming  heart-wood  at 
a  very  early  age,  viz.  in  its  third  year ;  whereas  the  sap-wood  of  the  oak, 
tbe  chestnut,  the  beech,  the  elm,  and  most  other  trees,  does  not  begin  to 
diange  into  heart,  or  perfect,  wood,  till  after  10  or  15  years'  growth.  (Mickx.) 
In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Robln/a  Pseud-'Jcacia  some- 
times attains  as  greata  height  as  it  does  in  any  part  of  America;  but,  north  of 
London,  it  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  the  north-east  of  Pennsylvania,  or  smaller. 
It  grows  with  great  rapidity  when  young  ;  plants,  in  10  years  from  the  seed, 
attainins  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  tt.,  or  even  40  ft.;  and  established 
young  plants  producing  shoots  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  long  in  one  season.  When  the 
tree  has  once  attained  the  height  of  about  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  itgrows  very  slowly 
afterwards;  but,  whatever  height  it  attains,  there  are  very  few  specimens  to  be 
Diet  with  in  England,  that  have  more  than  30  or  40  cubic  feet  of  timber  in 
the  trunk.  At  50  or  60  years  of  age,  the  trunk  is  not  greatly  increased  in 
girt :  but  at  that  age  the  branches  oRen  contain  as  great  a  bulk  of  timber  as 
the  trunk,  though,  from  not  being  str^ht,  that  timber  is  comparatively  of 
little  value,  except  for  ftiei.  The  greatest  bulk  of  timber  contained  in  any 
robinia  that  we  have  heard  of  is  in  one  at  Taverbom,  in  Norfolk,  which 
contains  89*  cubic  ft.  (HtHeri'i  Treat.,  p.  234.)  It  stands  among  some 
uiver  firs,  which  are  presumed  to  be  about  the  same  age,  and  which  contain 
nearly  3  loads  (about  150  ft.)  of  timber  each ;  thus  aflbrdinga  tolerable  cri- 
terion of  tbe  comparative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  trees.  The  trees  of  this 
■pedes,  and  of  several  of  its  varieties,  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  ot  litssn,  Loddiges,  have  attained  the 
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height  of  30  ft.  and  upwards,  id  10  years  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
Cobbett  and  Withers  record  instances  of  much  more  rapid  growth.  The 
former,  in  his  Woodlands  ($382.),  mentions  a  plantation  at  Coleshill,  in 
which  the  trees  averaged  19ft.  after  being  4  years  planted;  and  others  at 
Botley,  which,  in  1 1  years  had  attained  the  height  of  40  ft.,  with  trunks 
<' 3  ft.  2  in.  round  at  the  bottom**'  (/M.,§358.);  and  in  M^ithers's  TreaHte^ 
p.  254.,  mention  is  made  of  900  plants,  placed  4  ft.  apart  in  1824,  which, 
m  1828,  had  reached  to  from  13ft.  to  16ft.  in  height,  and  were  to  be  cut 
down,  and  used  as  hop-poles. 

A  plantation  of  locusts,  Scotch  pines,  sycamores,  limes,  Spanish  chest- 
nuts, beechesy  ashes,  and  oaks  was  made  in  1812,  at  Earl's  Court,  near 
Kensington,  and  the  trees  measured,  at  Cobbett's  request,  in  1827 ;  when 
it  was  found  that  the  locust  had  grown  faster  than  any  one  kind  of 
the  other  trees  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  22>  and  faster  than  the  average  of 
them  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  18.  (See  Woodlands,  §,  375.,  and  Gard. 
Mag^  vol.  iii.  p.  363.)  This  comparatively  rapid  growth  of  the  locust,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  other  measurements  in  Mr.  Withers's 
TreaHse,  is  owing  to  the  spreading  roots  of  the  tree  having  the  power  of 
more  rapidly  extracting  nourishment  from  the  soil  than  the  descenaiog  roots 
of  the  other  trees  among  which  it  was  planted ;  but  these  other  trees, 
with  descending  roots,  though  they  grow  slower  than  the  locust  at  first, 
would,  in  the  coiu-se  of  30  or  40  years,  overtop  it,  and  ultimately  destroy 
it  altogether,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  near  Paris. 

Geography.  In  North  America,  the  locust  tree,  as  it  is  there  called, 
begins  to  grow  naturally  In  Pennsylvania,  between  Lancaster  and  Harris- 
burgh,  in  the  iat.  of  40^  20"^^ :  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  found  2^  or 
3°  fartlier  north ;  because,  on  the  west  side  of  these  mountains,  the  climate 
is  milder,  and  the  soil  more  fertile  than  on  the  east  of  them.  It  is  most  abun* 
dant  in  the  south-west,  abounding  in  all  the  valleys  between  the  chains  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  particularly  in  Limestone  Valley.  It  is  common  in  all 
the  western  states,  between  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippL  It  is  plentiful  in  Upper  Canada,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada;  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  states  east  of  the  river  Delaware,  nor  does  it  grow  spon- 
taneously in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  from  50  to  100  miles  firom  the  sea.  It  is  planted,  however,  in  that 
region  for  purposes  of  both  utility  and  ornament.  It  is  observed  by  Mi- 
chaux,  that  the  locust  forms  a  much 'smaller  proportion  of  the  American 
forests  than  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  found  occupying 
tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres  exclusively.  Hence  the  tree,  where  it  is  met  wtUi,  is 
frequently  spared  by  settlers^  as  beine  ornamental,  and  comparatively  rare;  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  black  wunut  is  frequently  spared  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  for  its  fruit.  Hence,  also,  old  specimens  of  these  two  trees, 
which  have  belonged  to  the  aboriginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen  growing  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Hittorv.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  American  tree  respecting  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  done»  in  Europe,  as  the  locust.  It  was  one  of  the  first  trees 
that  we  received  from  that  country,  and  it  has  been  more  extensively 
propagated  than  any  other,  both  in  France  and  England.  It  has  been  al- 
ternately extolled  and  neglected  in  both  countries;  and  even  at  the  present 
time,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  is  eenerally  acknowledged, 
and  though  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  enmusiastically  praised  by 
dilRsrent  writers,  for  the  valuable  properties  of  its  wood,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber  tree,  or  as  being  generally  planted 
with  a  view  to  profit. 

The  seeds  of  this  tree,  it  is  stated  in  Martyn's  Miller  and  most  other  British 
woriu,  and  even  in  the  Noweau  Du  Hamel  and  Baudrillart's  Dictionnaire, 
were  first  sent  to  Europe  to  Jean  Robin^  gardener  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  iu 
1601 ;  but,  according  to  Deleuze,  as  quoted,  p.  136.,  and  also  to  Adanson,  in 
the  article  ^dU;ia,  in  the  French  Janci/clojHedia,  the  locust  was  sent  fit>m 
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America  to  Vespasian  Robin  (son  to  Jean  Robin),  who  wau  arborbt  to 
Louia  XIILy  ana  was  planted  by  him  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  1635. 

In  England,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  cultivated  by  the  elder  Tra- 
descant ;  but  whether  he  obtained  it  from  France,  or  direct  from  Virginia,  is 
uncertain.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  may  have  received  it  from  America 
even  before  Robin,  as  Parkinson,  in  his  Theatre  of  PktnU,  published  in  1640, 
mentions  the  tree  as  having  been  grown  by  Tradescant  ^  to  an  exceeding 
height."  The  first  tree  planted  in  Paris  still  exists  ^as  noticed  p.  136.) ; 
and  the  first  tree  planted  in  Germany,  in  1696,  still  remains,  though  in  a  very 
decayed  state,  in  a  court-yard  in  Vienna  (as  noticed  p.  147.).  Tradescant^ 
tree  was  in  existence  when  Sir  William  Watson  vbited  his  garden  in  1749. 
(See  p.  40.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  robinia  in  England  is  that  in  Parkin- 
son's Theatre  of  Plants,  before  referred  to:  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Gerard, 
either  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Herbai,  published  in  1597,  or  in  that  edited  by 
Johnson,  in  1629.  Evelyn,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Sylva,  published  in  1664, 
says,  *' The  French  have  lately  brought  in  the  Virginian  acacia,  which  exceed- 
ingly adorns  their  walks.  The  tree  is  hardy  against  all  the  invasions  of  our 
sharpest  seasons;  but  our  high  winds,  which,  b^  reason  of  its  brittle  nature,  it 
does  not  so  well  resist ;  and  the  roots  (which  msinuate  and  run  like  liquorice 
under  ground)  are  apt  to  emaciate  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  haply  not  so  com- 
mendable in  our  gardens  as  they  would  be  agreeable  for  variety  of  viralks  and 
shade.  They  thrive  well  in  His  Majesty's  new  plantation  in  St.  James's  Park." 
(Sylva,  ed.  1664,  p.  64.)  In  the  edition  of  the  Syha  published  in  1 706,  Evelyn 
speaks  of  two  acacias,  the  gleditschia  and  the  false  acacia ;  "  both  which,"  he 
says, "  deserve  a  place  among  avenue  trees,  and  love  to  be  planted  among  moist 
ground."  Mortimer,  in  1712,  says,  '*  A  great  number  of  acacias  were  for- 
merly planted  in  St.  James's  Park ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  of  their 
branches  being  broken  by  the  wind,  they  were  all  cut  down."  Bradley, 
in  1718,  speaks  of  the  Vira;inian  acacia  as  the  only  species  of  that  tree  that 
will  stand  the  open  air  in  England,  and  refers  to  some  of  them  growing  in 
the  court  before  Russell  House,  Bloomsbury  (now  the  British  Museum),  and 
in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  None  of  these  trees  now  exist.  Ray,  in 
his  Hittoryy  published  in  1719,  mentions  the  robinia  as  among  the  trees'growing 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  According  to  Lysons  there 
were  two  trees  there  in  1809;  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them  still  exist  (1836). 
(See  p.  43.)  Miller,  in  1731,  speaks  of  the  robinia  as  very  common  in  gar- 
dens near  London,  where  there  were,  in  his  time,  several  large  old  trees.  He 
says  that  they  are  very  hardy,  but  will  not  endure  being  exposed  to  high 
strong  winds,  which  break  their  branches,  and  render  them  unsightly.  ^  Many 
people,"  he  adds,  ^  have  neglected  to  cultivate  them  on  that  account ;  but  they 
wiU  do  well  if  planted  in  wildernesses  amon^  other  trees,  where  they  vrill  be 
sheltered,  and  male  a  beautiful  variety."  Miller  mentions  one  40  fl.  high  as 
a  large  tree ;  and  he  also  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  robinia  had  ripened 
seeds  in  England,  firom  which  young  plants  had  been  raised.  In  1752,  he 
says  that  the  robinia  was  generally  propagated  in  English  nurseries  by  suckers 
firom  the  roots  of  old  trees,  but  that  he  prefers  raising  them  from  seeds. 
Young  plants,  he  says,  frequently  make  shoots  of  from  6  ft.  to  8  fl.  in  length 
in  one  season.  "  These  trees,"  be  adds,  **  were  fbrmerhr  in  great  request  in 
Endand,  and  were  frequently  planted  in  avenues,  and  for  shady  walks ;  but 
their  branches  bdne  generally  broken  or  split  down  by  the  wind  in  summer, 
when  they  are  clothed  with  leaves,  the  trees  are  rendered  iinproper  for  this 
purpose;  and  their  leaves  coming  out  late  in  the  spring,  and  falling  off  early 
in  tne  autumn,  occasioned  their  being  neglected  for  many  years ;  but  of  late 
they  have  been  much  in  request  again,  so  that  the  nurseries  have  been  cleared 
of  theie  trees;  though,  in  a  few  years,  they  will  be  as  little  enquired  after  as 
heretofore,  when  those  which  have  been  lately  planted  begin  to  have  their 
ragged  appearance."  {Diet.,  6th  edit,  in  1752.)  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
his  DkHonary,  published  in  1759,  Miller  says  that  young  trees,  two  or  three 
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years*  seedlings,  are  6  ft.  or  10  ft.  hifh.  In  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's 
Sylva,  published  in  1786,  we  have  a  history  of  the  employment  of  therobinia 
in  ship-building,  communicated  to  the  doctor  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  of 
Bawtry,  in  a  letter  dated  July  25. 1782.  This  gentleman  had  resided  some 
time  in  Vii^nia;  and  he  states  that,  about  the  year  1733,  the  first  experiment 
was  made  respecting  the  application  of  the  locust  tree  to  any  purpose  in 
ship-building,  l)y  an  ingenious  shipwright,  sent  over  to  America  by  some  Liver- 
pool merchants  to  build  two  large  ships  there.  This  shipwright  thought  "  that 
the  oaks,  elms,  ashes,  and  many  other  timber  trees  common  to  both  countries, 
were  much  inferior  to  the  same  sorts  in  England ;  but  frequently  spoke  of  the 
locust  tree  as  of  extraordinary  qualities,  both  in  strength  and  duration.'*  He 
had  observed  some  veiy  old  timber  in  houses  in  New  England,  that  had  been 
built  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  perfectly  firm 
and  sound  ;  and,  after  having  completed  his  engagement  for  his  employers,  he 
began  to  build  a  small  vessel  for  himself;  when,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  safficieat 
quantity  of  iron,  and  having  observed  the  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness 
of  the  locust  tree,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  trenails,  or  tree-nails,  that  is, 
wooden  pins,  of  that  timber,  might  be  substituted  for  iron  bolts  in  many 

S laces  where  they  would  be  least  nable  to  wrench  or  twist  (as  in  fastening  the 
oor  timbers  to  the  keel,  and  the  knees  to  the  ends  of  the  beams,  which  two 
articles  take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used  in  a  ship),  purposing,  when 
he  arrived  in  England,  to  bore  out  the  locust  trenails,  and  dnve  in  iron  bolts 
in  their  stead.  The  ship,  being  finished  and  loaded,  sailed  for  Liverpool,  and 
returned  back  to  Virginia  the  next  year ;  and  the  builder  himself  being  the  cap- 
tun  of  her,  he  paid  particular  attention  to  see  the  effect  of  the  locust  trenails. 
After  the  strictest  examination,  he  found  that  they  effectually  answered  the 
purpose  intended.  It  was,  however,  thought  prudent  to  take  several  of  them 
out,  and  to  put  in  iron  bolts  in  their  room ;  and  this  operation  afforded  an- 
other proof  of  their  extraordinary  strength  and  firmness,  as  they  required  to  be 
driven  out  with  what  is  technically  called  a  set  bolt  (an  iron  punch),  just  as 
if  they  had  been  made  of  iron ;  whereas  oak  trenails  are  usually  bored  out  with 
an  auger.  This  captain  afterwards  died  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  use  of 
the  locust  for  trenails  was  neglected  for  some  years,  till  it  was  revived  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Harrison,  by  a  ship-builder  of  eminence  at  New  York,  where 
it  has  since  been  in  general  use.  Till  the  value  of  the  locust  tree  for  trenails, 
or  trunnels,  as  they  are  called  by  Cobbett,  was  proved  in  America,  they  were 
formed  in  Britain  of  the  best  oak  timber ;  and,  as  the  oak  wood  grown  in  Sussex 
is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  island,  oak  trenails  were  sent  from  that 
coTmty  to  every  part  of  Britain ;  but  at  present  oak  is  only  partially  used 
for  this  purpose,  locust  trenails  being  imported  fix>m  America  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

Public  attention  being  thus,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
powerfiilly  directed  to  the  locust,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
various  pamphlets  and  papers  in  the  TVansacHons  of  societies  began  to 
be  published  on  the  subject.  A  Treatige  on  the  Common  Acacia  was  pub- 
lished at  Bordeaux'  in  1762,  and  a  Memoir  on  it  in  Paris  in  1786.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  recommended  for  planting  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  banks  by  its  running  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  which 
they  throw  up.  The  writer  also  recommends  it  for  pea-sticks,  hop-poles,  vine- 
props,  hoops,  wedges,  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.;  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  saint- 
foin,  as  a  forage  crop,  to  be  mown  thrice  a  year,  and  either  used  green,  or  dried 
as  hay  and  stacked  mixed  with  straw  for  winter  use.  He  mentions  its  various 
medical  properties,  and  adds  that  a  very  agreeable  syrup  is  made  from  the 
flowers.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  oj  Arit,  S^c,  for  1785.  The  writer  sa^'s  that  the  wood,  when  green, 
is  of  a  soft  texture,  but  it  becomes  hard  when  dry.  He  considers  it  as  dur- 
able as  the  best  white  oak ;  and  states  that  it  is  esteemed  preferable  to  the 
timber  of  that  tree,  for  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  trenails  for  ships,  and  many 
other  mechanical  purposes.     It  makes  excellent  fiiel,  being,  like  the  ash,  fit  to 
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burn  immediately  after  it  ia  cut ;  and  its  shade       ess  injurious  to  grass  than 
that  of  most  other  trees. 

In  the  Gentleman**  Magasane  for  1791,  there  is  a  long  account  of  a  scheme 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Jessup  for  growing  locust  trees  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 
It  is  there  proposed,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  obtained,  apportioning  about 
10,000  acres  m  the  New  Forest,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  to  be  set  apart 
for  erowing  locust  trees,  live  oak  (Qu^rcus  virens),  and  white  oak  (Quercus 
alba),  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  distance  at  which  Mr.  Jessup 
proposes  to  plant  these  trees  is  16|ft.,  so  that  he  calculates  an  acre  will 
produce  160  trees  of  about  1^  ton  each.  The  locust,  he  says,  will  be  fit  for 
ship-building  in  25  or  30  years,  the  live  oak  in  40  years,  and  the  white  oak  in 
60  years,  firom  the  time  of  planting.  He  states  that  stakes  made  of  the  locust 
wood  have  stood  exposed  to  the  weather,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  for  80  or 
100  years  before  they  began  to  decay ;  and  that  the  live  oak  and  the  white  oak; 
though  they  do  not  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  British  oak,  produce  a  more 
durable  timber.  He  recommends  the  locust  tree  to  be  planted  in  poor  soil, 
but  the  oaks  "  in  eood  rich  land."  In  order  to  save  government  "  any  con- 
siderable expense/^*  he  proposes  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  take  care  of  the  trees 
afterwards,  by  the  out^pensioners  of  Chelsea,  who  are  to  be  sent  in  relays 
every  six  months,  and  to  dwell  in  houses  built  for  their  accommodation  in 
central  parts  of  the  forest ;  every  house  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  allotted  to 
it  for  a  garden,  &c.  £cc.  (Oent,  Mag,,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  699.^  In  February,  1793, 
(30™«  Pluviose,  an  2,)  the  National  Convention  decreqa  that  an  impression  of 
UAnnwnre  du  Culthateur  should  be  struck  ofi^  and  distributed  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  thinking  it  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  elementary  books  intended  for  the  use  of  the  national  schools.  In 
this  work,  every  day  in  the  year  is  marked  by  one  or  more  natural  pro- 
ductions, or  their  attendant  phenomena;  and  the  6th  of  May  (14°>«  Prairial) 
was  consecrated  to  the  Robinaa  Pseiid-i^ckcia,  and  a  notice  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance, propagation,  culture,  and  uses. 

A  Letter  on  die  Acacia,  by  Dr.  Pulteney,  was  published  in  the  Gentleman't 
Magazine  for  1801,  p.  1098.,  in  which,  quoting  from  Ray,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  highly  grateful  to  cattle,  and  that  treatises  have  been  written  to  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  the  tree  for  its  young  shoots  as  forage.  Governor 
Pownall,  in  Young's  AnnaU  of  Agriculture,  vol.  viii.,  states  that  several  gen- 
tlemen in  America  have  informed  him,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
•York,  posts  for  rail-fencing  made  of  the  locust  tree  stood  ^  wet  and  dry, 
next  the  ground,"  better  than  any  other  timber  posts  in  common  use; 
and  almost  as  well  as  posts  of  the  swamp  cedar  {the  deciduous  cypress). 
This  gentleman  remarks  that  the  locust  wood  which  is  used  in  Amenca  for 
ship-building,  trenails,  and  posts,  has  commonly  been  grown  in  barren,  sandy, 
or  n^ht  soils;  and  that  in  England,  where  it  is  generally  planted  in  rich  soils^ 
and  m  sheltered  situations,  the  tree  may,  probably,  outgrow  its  strength ;  and 
thus  the  branches  may  become  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  winds; 
while  the  wood  will  be  less  hard  and  tenacious,  and,  m  all  probability,  much 
less  durable  than  in  America.  He  therefore  recommends  planting  the  locust, 
in  England,  only  on  poor  soils,  when  it  is  intended  to  employ  the  timber  for 
useful  purposes. 

In  the  Kecreatunu  of  Agriculture  for  1802,  there  is  a  paper  on  the  uses  of 
the  Rob(nia  Pseikd-^cacia  in  fencing,  in  which  it  is  recommended  as  a  hedge 
plant  on  poor,  gravelly,  sandy  soils.  Its  young  twigs  are  said  to  be  covered 
with  a  kind  of  thorn  that  renders  them  terrible  to  animals  of  all  sorts ;  and, 
consequently,  locust  hedges  can  require  no  protection  from  cattle  when  young. 
The  writer  appears  to  have  forgotten,  or,  perhaps,  not  to  have  known,  that 
cattle  are  said  to  be  remarkably  fond  of  the  snoots  both  in  America  and 
France.  He  recommends  training  each  plant  to  a  single  shoot,  in  order  that, 
after  a  certain  time,  the  hedge  may  be  cut  down,  and  the  plants  which  have 
composed  it  may  be  used  for  hop-poles,  for  posts  and  rails,  and  for  other 
rustic  purposes.     Such  hedges,  he  says,  are  common  in  Germany :  the  writer 
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adds,  that,  though  seeds  may  be  procured  in  the  ueKhbourhood  oi  London, 
yet  that  the  best  mode  is  to  import  them  from  Norw  America ;  sending  the 
order  for  that  purpose  in  the  month  of  June,  and  being  particularly  careful  to 
get  seeds  of  that  year,  because  two  years*  old  seeds  will  not  grow.  (^Recrea* 
tUms  Ai  Agricuttwrry  vol.  vi.  p.  560.)  In  France,  in  the  year  1603,  a  work, 
entitled  Lettre  tur  le  Robimer^  was  published  in  Paris  by  M.  Francois  de 
Neufchateau,  containing  the  essence  of  all  that  had  been  previously  published 
on  the  subject  in  France,  supported  by  the  republication  of  many  previously 
written  tracts,  or  extracts  from  them.  A  translation  of  M.  Francois's  work 
occupies  the  first  156  pages  of  Withers's  Treatise  on  the  Acacia  ;  and,  with  a 
notice  of  the  article  by  Adanson,  in  the  French  Encyclopaedia,  and  another  by 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Journal  de»  Forett^  dated  1830,  forms  a  very  interesting 
history  of  the  tree  in  France,  from  its  first  introduction  into  that  country  to 
the  present  time.  The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of  tfae;^ 
acacia  in  France,  according  to  Miller,  is,  that  it  is  generally  employed  in  that 
country  to  decorate  pleasure-grounds ;  but  he  is  ^  not  aware  that  there  are 
any  forest  plantations  of  acacia,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  timber  for 
carpenter's  work,  and  ship  timber.*'  (WiihertU  Treatise,  p.  278.) 

in  the  year  1823,  an  extraordinary  sensation  was  excited  in  Britain  respect- 
ing this  tree  bv  Cobbett.  This  writer  while  in  America,  from  1817to  1619, 
chiefly  occupiea  himself  in  farming  and  gardening  in  Long  Island,  near  New 
York ;  and,duriQg  that  period,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Woodlands  (§  326.),  "  was 
convinced  that  nothing  in  the  timber  way  could  be  so  great  a  benefit  as  the 
general  cultivation  of  this  tree."  He  adds :  **  Thus  thinlung,  I  brought  home 
a  parcel  of  the  seeds  with  me  in  1819,  but  I  had  no  means  of  sowing  it  till 
1823.  I  then  b^an  sowing  it,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale.  I  sold  the  plants ; 
and  since  that  Ume  I  have  sold  altogether  more  than  a  million  of  them  " ! 
He  elsewhere  states,  in  the  same  work  ($  380.),  that  he  sold  one  year's  trans- 
planted plants  at  10».  per  100.  He  had  a  large  kitchen-fiarden  behind  his 
bouse  atXensin^on,  which  he  turned  into  a  nursery;  and  he  also  grew  trees 
extensively  on  his  fiirm  at  Barnes,  in  Surrey.  He  imported  American  tree 
seeds,  and  grafts  of  fruit  trees :  and  he  strongly  recommended  all  of  these  to 
the  British  public,  in  his  Political  Register,  and  in  the  Woodlands,  which  was 
published,  in  numbers,  from  1825  to  1828.  In  these  works,  he  more  espe- 
cially directed  attention  to  the  locust  tree,  urging,  in  his  clear  and  forcible 
manner,  the  immense  importance  of  this  tree  in  ship-building ;  and  he  was  the 
means  of  many  thousanos  of  it  being  planted  in  the  southern  and  middle  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Durham.  The  name  of  locust,  as 
applied  t<»  this  tree,  was,  before  Cobbett's  time,  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and  many  persons,  in  consequence,  thought  it  was  a  new  tree.  Hence,  while 
quantities  of  plants  of  Robinia  Pseud-Jcacia  stood  unasked  for  in  the  nur- 
series, the  locust,  which  every  one  believed  could  only  be  had  genuine  from 
Mr.  Cobbett,  could  not  be  erown  by  him  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand.  Cobbett  imported  the  se^  in  tons;  but,  when  he  ran  short  of  the 
tesX  American  ones,  ne  procured  them,  as  well  as  young  plants,  from  the 
London  nurseries.  This  we  state  on  the  authority  of  the  late  lifr.  William 
Malcolm  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  who  sold  him  both  seeds  and  plants. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  was  anything  wrone  in  Cobbett's  doing  this ;  but, 
had  the  public  known  that  locust  seeds  and  locust  plants  were  so  easily  to 
be  procured,  it  is  probable  that  the  locust  mania  would  never  have  attained 
the  height  it  did.  We  have  ourselves,  several  times,  accompanied  planters 
to  Cobbett's  nursery  to  procure  trees ;  and  went  once  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  purchased  a  large  estate  in  South  Wales,  who  bought  some  thousands  of 
locust  plants  to  send  to  it.  When  he  mentioned  to  us  his  intention,  we  told 
him  that  he  might  purchase  the  plants  at  half  the  price  in  the  Bristol  Nursery; 
and  that,  from  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  distance,  he  v^ould  not  omv 
save  a  considerable  expense  in  carriage,but  that  the  plants  would  be  m  a  much 
firesher  state,  and,  consequently,  more  likely  to  grow  when  they  arrived  at  his 
place.    No  arguments  of  ours,  however,  were  of  any  avail ;  and  Cobbett's  locust 
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trees  were  decidedly  preferred,  at  any  cost,  to  Miller's  robinias.  A  notice  of 
Cobbett's  nursery,  and  of  the  various  trees  that  he  cultivated  in  it,  will  be 
found  in  his  Woodlands^  and  in  the  €ktrdener*$  MagaaAne^  vol.  iii.  p.  363.  At 
present,  the  rage  for  planting  the  locust  has  alto|euier  subsided ;  out  the  great 
unportance  of  the  tretf  in  ship-building,  and  ior  supplying  fuel,  hop-poles, 
sticks  for  peas,  and  similar  purposes,  is  about  to  be  illustrated  by  an  enthu- 
siastic admurer  of  it,  Yf,  Withers,  Esq.,  of  Holt,  Norfolk,  author  of  a  Memoir 
addreued  to  the  Society  of  Art$y  on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  (^  Forest  JVees, 
&c.  &c.  This  gentieman  has  liberally  and  kmdly  sent  us  the  proof  sheets, 
as  far  as  printed  (to  p.  320.),  of  his  TVeaiue  on  the  Growth,  QtuUitiegf  and  Uses  if 
the  Acacia  Tree^  &c.,  with  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  of  them  we  choose. 
Mr.  Withers  commences  by  giving  a  translation  of  the  Lettre  sur  le  Robimer^ 
&c.,of  M.  Francois  de  Neufchateau,(  i2mo,Paris,  1803,)  before-mentioned;  and 
-abstracts  from  the  Pieces  relatives,  d  la  Cultttre  et  aux  Usages  de  cet  AHtre, 
which  M.  Fran9ois  had  appended  to  his  work.  He  then  gives  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  MM.  F.  C.  Medicus  and  Andre  Michaux  on  the  subject ;  and, 
next^  notices  on  the  acacia  by  British  writers.  These  form  the  first  part  of  his 
work.  The  second  consists  of  original  communications,  comprising  various 
letters  from  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
have  planted  the  locust,  who  have  large  trees  of  it,  or  who  have  applied  it  to 
different  purposes.  The  facts  collected  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  confirm- 
atorv  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tree  in  favouiable  soils  and  situations ;  and 
of  the  suitableness  and  durability  of  its  timber  for  trenails,  posts,  and  fencings 
and  also  for  axletrees  of  timber  carriages ;  but  they  afibrd  no  evidence  either 
a(  the  tree  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber,  or  of  its  timber  being  appli- 
cable to  the  general  purposes*  of  construction.  Only  one  of  the  writers 
mentions  acacia  boards  or  planks ;  and,  though  some  of  them  recommend  the 
wood  for  hop-poles,  there  is  no  evidence  given  of  the  length  of  time  that 
these  poles  will  last.  Some  useful  experiments,  by  different  contributors,  are 
detailed,  showing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  the  strength  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  timber,  which  will  be  hereafter  notic^. 

In  France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  we  are  informed  by  fiaudrillart,  in 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  et  des  ForetSy  the  locust  was  at  first  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  but  was  afterwards  rejected,  because  it 
was  discovered  that  its  leaves  appeared  late  in  the  season,  its  branches  were 
brittle,  its  prickles  disagreeable;  and,  above  all,  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
shears.  It  was  for  a  long  time  almost  forgotten,  till  after  the  introduction  of 
tiie  modem  style  of  gardening,  when  a  reaction  in  its  favour  took  place,  and 
it  was  preferred  to  all  other  trees  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  was  found,  also,  to  be  a  useful  tree,  particularly  for  fuel.  In  France, 
Baadrillart  continues,  many  authors  have  written  on  the  locust,  and  most 
of  them  have  greatiy  exaggerated  its  merits.  Among  those  who  have  de- 
termined its  real  merits  best,  he  thinks,  are  M.  Bosc,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ralisation in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  M.  Mallet,  C!onservator  of  Forests  at 
Poitters;  and  the  younger  Michaux.  These  authors,  he  continues,  while 
tiiey  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  cultivating  the  locust,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  shown  the  evils  that  must  arise  from  exaggerating  its  merits.  Thus, 
be  says  that  M.  Francois  wrote  in  favour  of  planting  this  tree  in  parti- 
cular soils  and  situations ;  but  others  recommended  it  to  be  planted  every 
where;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  not  succeeding  in  unsuitable  soils,  a  third 
class  of  writers  recommend  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  be  disconthiued 
^togetiier.  As  an  example  of  want  of  success  in  cultivating  the  locust,  he 
refers  to  the  heaths  of  Gondreville,  where  the  tree  has  been  planted  exten- 
sively in  a  white  sand,  in  which,  though  the  i^nus  marUima  and  sylv^tris 
and  the  birch  thrive,  it  failed  altogether,  except  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  M. 
Bandrillazt  mentions  several  other  cases,  in  which  large  tracts  of  country  have 
been  ploughed,  and  sown  broad-cast  with  locust  seed ;  and  where  the  seeds 
came  up,  but  the  plants  never  did  any  good,  owing  to  the  lightness  and  sterility 
of  the  soil.    Even  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  locust  trees,  when  planted 
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among  masses  of  other  trees,  grew  rapidly  for  five  or  six  years,  far  exceeding 
in  height  the  birch,  the  perfumed  cherry,  the  chestnut,  the  yew,  and  the  com- 
mon sallow,  planted  with  them,  they  disappeared  entirely  after  a  certain  number 
of  years;  the  other  trees  mentioned  having  become  more  vigorous,  and  choked 
them.  Locusts,  not  planted  among  masses  of  other  tfees,  but  by  themselves, 
in  a  single  row,  exposed  to  the  air  on  every  side,  succeed  much  better; 
because  it  is  found  from  experience  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
air  for  their  leaves  and  branches,  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  soil  for  their 
widely  spreading  creeping  roots.  M.  Mallet  had  no  better  success  in  the 
Forest  of  Mareuil,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
aquatic ;  nor  in  the  Forest  of  Chatellerault,  where  it  is  dry  and  sandy.  M. 
Baudrillart  concludes  by  repeating  what  Michaux  has  stated ;  viz.  that  it  is 
only  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in  a  good  soil,  that  the  tree  attains  a  great 
size,  even  in  its  native  country.  In  France,  and  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  the  tree  is  seldom  seen  of  a  greater  height  than  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  In  Germany,  the  tree  thrives  in  the  middle  states,  attaining  a  consi- 
derable height  even  at  Berlin  and  Munich.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in 
&voiirable  situations,  it  seems  to  grow  nearly  as  high  as  it  does  in  France. 

In  America,  the  locust  has  been  planted  here  and  there  about  farm-houses, 
and  along  fences ;  and,  since  the  forests  were  in  a  ^reat  measure  destroyed  in 
the  war  of  independence,  many  persons  have  cultivated  the  tree  for  its  tim- 
ber, and  have  supplied  trenails,  n*om  the  larger  trees,  to  the  shipwrights  of 
New  York.  These  plantations  seldom  exceed  the  extent  of  20  or  30  acres  in 
one  place,  though  several  agricultural  societies  have  offered  premiums  for  their 
encouragement  Though  the  locust  tree,  in  its  natural  habitats,  has  never 
been  known  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  yet,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  plantations  of  this  tree  in  the  United  States  were  generally 
attacked  by  a  winged  insect,  which  deposited  its  eggs  in  the  bark  ;  and  the 
caterpillars  produced  from  them  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  mining  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  trunk  became  completely  perfo- 
rated, and  was  easily  broken  over  by  the  wind.  In  consequence  of  the  discou- 
ragement given  by  this  circumstance  to  planting  the  locust  in  America,  and  the 
constant  consumption  in  that  country  of  the  timber  afforded  by  the  indigenous 
trees,  Michaux  thinks  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  locust  tree  will  be 
more  abundant  in  Europe  than  in  America.  This  insect  is  probably  the 
CVSssus  robiniae  of  Peck.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence*s  Introduction  to  Entomology ^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  It  does  not  appear,  that,  in  America,  a  rich  soil  injures  the 
tree,  as  has  been  alleged  by  Gov.  Pownall  (see  p.  615.) ;  for  Michaux  says  that, 
where  it  attains  the  largest  size,  and  produces  the  best  timber,  in  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  the  land,  when  cleared,  will  yield  from  30  to  60  bushels  of 
maize  an  acre,  for  several  years  in  succession,  without  manure.  In  America, 
on  the  same  land  where  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the  beech,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  elm  attain  a  large  size,  the  locust  does  not  exceed  40  ft.  or  45  ft.  in  height. 
This  speaks  volumes  against  its  value  for  general  cultivation  as  a  timber  tree. 

Properties  and  Uses.  A  cubic  foot  of  locust  wood,  newly  cut,  weighs  631b. 
3oz.;  half-dry,  56  lb.  4  oz. ;  and,  when  quite  dry,  only  48  lb.  4  oz.  According 
to  M.  Hartig,its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  beech,  is  as  12 
to  15.'  For  duration,  this  author  places  it  immediately  after  the  oak,  before  the 
larch  and  the  Scotch  pme.  According  to  Barlow  {Withers'' t  Treatise,  i^,  256.), 
the  strength  of  acacia  timber,  as  compared  with  fine  English  oak,  is  as  1867  to 
1672;  the  strength  of  ash  being  as  2026;  beech,  1556;  elm,  1013;  Riga  fir, 
1 108 ;  Madeira  larch,  1000 ;  Norway  spar  (spnice  fir),  1474 ;  and  teak,  2462. 
From  some  experiments  made  at  Brest  in  1823,  and  communicated  by  Dr. 
Bowring  to  Mr.  Withers,  the  weight  of  acacia  was  found  to  be  one  sixth 
greater  than  that  of  oak ;  its  strength  as  1427  to  820 ;  and  its  elasticity  as  21 
to  9.  By  experiments  made  in  the  yard  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Withers  by  Dr.  Inman  {TVeaOsey  p.  265.),  it  appears  that' 
the  lateral  strength  of  the  acacia  in  resisting  fracture  is  greater  tnan  that  of 
the  oak  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0*75.     From  all  these  experiments,  how-< 
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e?er  difierent  the  results,  it  may  safely  be  coucluded,  that  sound  acacia  wood 
is  heavier,  harder,  stronger^  more  rigid^  more  elastic,  and  tougher,  than  that 
of  the  best  English  oak ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  more  fit  than  oak  for 
trenails.  The  late  Lord  King,  who  hacf  some  large  locust  trees  on  his 
estate  at  Ockham  Court,  gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  timber.  He  says,  *'  It  endures  as  posts  longer  than  oak  or 
any  other  wood,  except  yew ;  but  it  is  not  as  well  known  that  it  never  breaks 
to  any  strain :  I  can  give  you  an  instance  in  proof  of  this.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  machine  called,  with  us,  the  hoiatert;  for  bringing  home 
large  trees  without  any  other  tackle.  The  axletree  is  always  made  of  the 
best  ash;  and  yet  mine  never  lasted  more  than  two  years,  without  being 
broken  with  the  strain  of  lifting  trees  from  the  ground,  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  force  when  the  pole  turns  over.  About  25  years  ago,  my  carpenter 
put  in  an  acacia  axle,  which  lasted  1 1  years,  and  then  was  as  sound  as  it  was 
the  first  day ;  but,  as  the  wheels  were  worn  out,  the  carpenter  thought  it  best 
to  put  in  another  acacia  axle,  as  some  of  the  pin- holes  were  a  little  worn ;  and  I 
beheve  that  axletree  now  remains  in  use."  (Withers* $  Treaiiuy  p.  283.)  At 
Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  there  are  a  great  many  acacia  trees  in  the  plantations, 
which  were  planted  in  the  days  of  Coilinson  and  Miller.  The  timber  has  been 
chiefly  used  for  out-door  fences ;  and,  after  standing  30  years,  is  yet  perfectly 
sound.  It  is  there  considered  much  superior  to  the  oak,  for  its  strength 
and  durability.  (Ilfid,,  p.  290.)  At  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  on  the  estate  of  A. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  there  are  acacia  posts  which  have  stood  30  years,  and  are 
4iuite  sound ;  and  trees  which,  after  having  been  14  years  planted,  are  large 
.enough  for  making  such  posts.  (Ibid,,  p.  289.)  In  the  various  communi- 
cations to  Mr.  Wiuiers,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  durability  of  the  locust 
88  hop-poles,  notwithstanding  all  that  Cobbett  has  said  on  the  subject.  One 
writer  speaks  of  trying  the  young  trees  in  that  capacity ;  and  another  says 
that  he  found  that  the  locust,  when  about  the  size  of  a  stake,  did  not 
possess  more  durability  than  stakes  of  the  oak  or  the  beech,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions. The  sap-wood  of  the  acacia,  this  writer  adds,  appears  to  be 
equally  as  rapid  in  decay  as  that  of  the  oak.  (Ibid.,  p.  249.)  The  truth  is, 
as  Lord  King  and  Lord  Stanhope  observe  to  Mr.  Withers  (Ibid.,  591.  and 
292.),  the  acacia  is  a  branchy-headed  tree,  both  when  young  and  old;  and  is 
neither  calculated  to  produce  straight  poles  in  the  former  state,  nor  much 
timber  in  the  latter. 

In  America,  according  to  Michaux,  the  greatest  consumption  of  locust 
wood  is  for  posts ;  which,  if  the  tree  is  felled  in  winter,  when  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap  is  suspended,  and  the  posts  are  allowed  to  become 
perfectly  dry  before  they  are  set,  are  estimated  to  last  40  years.  This  dura- 
tion, however,  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
the  trees  have  grown ;  those  naving  the  heart^wood  red  lasting  twice  as  long 
as  those  in  which  it  is  white.  Michaux  has  remarked  that,  it*  the  trunks  of 
the  locust  trees  grown  in  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  exceed  15  in.  in  diameter, 
when  they  are  cut  down  and  split  open,  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  de- 
cayed at  the  heart;  but  that  tnis  is  not  the  case  with  trees  that  have  grown 
farther  south :  which  shows  that  poor  soil  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  suf- 
ficient, as  Governor  Pownall  seems  to  allege  (see  p.  615.),  to  make  the  tree 
produce  good  timber.  The  American  shipwrights  use  as  much  locust 
wood  as  they  can  procure;  finding  it  as  durable  as  the  live  oak,  and 
the  red  cedar;  with  the  advantage  of  being  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  lighter  than  the  latter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  procure  locust 
wood  of  sufficient  size  for  ship-buildine ;  for,  even  in  those  districts  where 
the  tree  thrives  best,  nine  tenths  of  ttie  trunks  do  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height.  The  wood  is  used  for  trenails  in 
all  the  seaports  of  the  middle  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of 
timber.  Instead  of  decaying,  it  acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardness 
with  time.  In  1819,  these  trenails  were  10  dollars  a  thousand  at  Philadelphia ; 
and  from  50,000  to  100,000  of  them  were  aimually  exported  to  England. 
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Mr.  B.  Couch,  late  timber  and  store  recetrer  at  Plymouth  Dockjrard, 
wrttii^  to  Mr.  Withers  in  January,  1834,  says,  '*  I  recollect  that,  about  30 
years  since,  certain  ship-owners  in  Scotland,  considering  that  locust  trenails 
were  very  durable,  with  great  lateral  strength,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  United  States  for  a  supply.  I  have  reason  to  think  that,  in  consequence 
of  my  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  gentleman  high  in  office,  they  have 
beoti  contracted  for  and  employed  in  the  [English  ffoyemment]  dockyards, 
where  they  have  attained  a  very  high  character."  He  adds,  **  I  speak  of 
locusts  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  I  hare  had  no  experience,  neither 
have  I  obtained  any  intelligence,  respecting  locusts  the  growth  of  England." 
(  WUkerit  TVeatife,  p.  301^.)  Sir  Robert  Seppings  also  bears  witness  to  tale  ''ex- 
cellent  properties  of  the  locust  tree  for  the  trenails  of  ships,"  which,  he  says, 
*^  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  country." 
(Ibid,,  p.  267.)  Writing  to  Mr.  Withers  in  June,  1829,  from  the  Navy 
Office,  he  observes,  '*  We  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  imported  a 
considerable  number  of  locust  trenails  from  America."  (I6id.f  p.  268.) 

In  civil  architecture,  in  America,  the  locust  is  chieny  used  for  sills  and 
wall-plates.  The  sills  of  doors,  and  the  wooden  framing  of  the  half  timber 
houses,  which  are  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  are  found  to  last 
longei*,  when  made  of  locnst  wood,  than  those  made  from  any  other  tree, 
except  the  red  mulberry  (JIfdrus  rubra).  Michaux  states  that  the  locust 
wood  is  not  employed  in  America  for  staves  and  hoops,  or  for  making  hedges,  as 
it  has  been  assert^  to  be  by  some  writers ;  but  that  it  has  been  extensively 
used  by  cabinet-makers ;  and  that  it  is  substituted  by  turners  and  toy-makers 
for  the  box.  These  are  all  the  uses  of  the  wood  of  the  locust  tree  in  America. 

In  France,  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Gironde,  in  copses,  which 
are  cut  at  the  age  of  4<  years  for  props  to  vines;  and  these  props  are  found 
to  last  more  than  20  years.  Old  trees,  in  the  same  district,  are  pollarded,  and 
their  heads  cut  off  every  third  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  great  incon- 
venience attending  these  props  is  in  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed ; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  either  of  the  strong-growing  thomless 
varieties,  vie.  R.  P.  inermis  and  R.  P.  spectdbilis.  In  Paris,  many  small 
articles  are  made  of  the  wood ;  such  as  salt-cellars,  sugar-basins,  spoons,  forks, 
paper-knives,  &c.  Michaux  observes  that  the  locust  should  never  be  grown 
in  a  poor  soil,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  vine-props  or  fuel ;  for  both 
which  uses  the  plants,  he  says,  should  be  cut  over  every  fourth  year.  Even 
in  that  case,  he  adds,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  cease  to  grow  vigorously;  and 
will  ultimately  prove  less  profitable,  on  such  soils,  than  the  common  birch. 

Italy,  and  the  southern  departments  oi  France,  Michaux  considers  the 
countries  where  the  greatest  advantaged  may  be  expected  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  locust.  In  good  soils,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  20  or  25 
years,  he  says  that  a  mass  of  wood  may  be  obtained  from  the  locust,  twice  as 
ffreat  as  from  any  other  species  of  tree.  In  Lombardy,  the  wood  of  this  tree 
IS  used  for  many  rural  purposes.  Young  plants  of  it  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  forming  hedges ;  but  this  is  now  abandoned,  because  tne  tree 
was  found  to  impoverish  the  soil ;  and,  as  it  grew  old,  it  lost  its  prickles ; 
besides,  from  being  continually  pruned  to  keep  it  low,  the  hedge  becomes  thin 
and  open  at  bottom,  and  the  plants  end  in  bemg  little  more  than  mere  stumps. 
(See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xi.  p.  642.) 

In  countries  with  an  agriculture  in  which  clovers  and  root  crops  do  not  enter 
into  the  rotation,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  form  a  substitute  for  these  articles 
as  provender  for  cattle.  When  the  tree  is  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  it  ought 
eitner  to  be  treated  like  the  furze,  and  mown  every  year ;  or  the  trees  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.,  and  kept  as  pollards,  the  branches  being 
cut  off  every  other  year.  This  cutting  should  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  at  which  time  the  branches  can  be  dried  for  use  during  winter ;  and 
one  or  two  shoots  should  be  left  on  the  tree  to  keep  up  vegetation,  which 
shoots  must  be  cut  off  during  the  following  winter.  In  France,  the  green 
shoots,  when  cut  off,  are  immediately  tied  up  in  little  bundles ;  and,  after 
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being  exposed  to  the  air  for  7  or  8  days  to  dry,  they  are  taken  home,  and 
put  in  a  tMum  or  into  a  rick,  between  layers  of  straw,  to  which  they  commu- 
nicate their  fragrance  and  sugary  taste.  When  the  shoots  are  to  be  eaten 
green,  none  are  taken  but  those  of  the  same  season ;  because  in  them  the 
prickles  are  herbaceous,  and,  consequently,  do  not  injure  the  mouths  of  the 
animals.  The  roots  of  the  locust  are  very  sweet,  and  afford  an  extract  which 
might  supply  the  place  of  that  obtained  from  liquorice  roots;  the  entire 
plant  is  also  said  to  afibrd  a  yellow  dre.  The  flowers  have  ^been  employed 
medicinally  as  antispasmodics,  and  to  form  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  syrup, 
which  is  drunk  with  water  to  quench  thirst.  M.  Fran9ois  says  he  never 
drank  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  a  liquor  distilled  from  locust  flowers  in 
St.  Dommgo.  These  flowers,  he  adds,  retain  their  perfume  when  dried ;  and 
those  of  a  single  tree  are  sufficient  to  giye  a  scent  resembling  that  of  orange 
blossoms  to  a  whole  garden. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  when  full-grown,  according  to  Qilpin,  the  acacia  is 
an  elegant, and  often  a  very  beautiful,  object;  whether  it  feathers  to  the  ground, 
as  it  sometimes  doed,  or  is  adorned  with  a  light  foliage  hanging  from  the 
shoots :  but  its  beauty,  he  adds,  is  frail ;  and  "  it  is  of  all  trees  the  least 
able  to  endure  the  blast.  In  some  sheltered  spot,  it  may  ornament  a  garden ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  qualified  to  adorn  a  country.  Its  wood  is  of  so  brittle 
a  texture,  especially  when  it  is  encumbered  with  a  weight  of  foliace,  that  you 
can  never  depend  upon  its  aid  in  filling  up  the  part  you  wish.  The  branch 
you  admire  to-day  may  be  demolished  to-morrow.  The  misfortune  is,  the 
acacia  is  not  one  of  those  grand  objects,  like  the  oak,  whose  dignity  is  often 
increased  by  ruin.  It  depends  on  its  beauty,  rather  than  on  its  grandeur, 
which  is  a  quality  more  hable  to  injury.  I  may  .add,  however,  in  its  favour, 
that,  if  it  be  easily  injured,  it  repairs  the  injury  more  quickly  than  any  other 
tree.    Few  trees  make  so  rapid  a  growth."  (Gilpin* s  Farett  Scenery,  i.  p.  72.) 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear,  that,  in  Britain,  the  locust  is  only  calculated 
for  favourable  climates  and  good  soils ;  and  that,  when  grown  in  these  with  a 
view  to  profit  as  timber,  it  should  be  cut  down  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years. 
Perhaps  it  may  prove  more  profitable  as  a  copse  wood,  for  producing  fencing 
Btvff,  or  fuel :  but,  even  for  these  purposes,  we  feel  confident  that  it  cannot 
be  grown  for  many  years  together,  witli  advantage,  on  the  same  soil.  We  do 
not  think  it  at  all  suitable  for  hop-poles ;  because,  even  when  crowded  together 
in  nursery  lines,  it  cannot  be  got  to  grow  straight,  and  it  almost  always  loses 
its  main  shoot :  besides,  if  it  did  grow  straight,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  stakes  made  from  young  locust  trees,  and  used  for  hop-poles,  are  more 
durable  than  stakes  of  the  ash,  chestnut,  or  any  other  tree.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Cobbett,  apparently  without  ever  having  seen  a  hop-pole  made  of 
locust,  boldly  affirms  that  the  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose ; 
that  trees  from  his  nursery,  after  beine  4  years  planted  on  Lord  Kadiior's 
estate  at  Coleshill,  were  *'  fit  for  hop-poles,  that  wiU  last  in  that  capacity  fbr 
SO  or  30  years  at  the  least "  (WoodhmU,  §  380.) ;  that  such  poles  are  worth 
a  shiUing  each  (that  is,  nearly  double  what  was  at  that  time  the  price  of  good 
ash  hop-poles)';  that  5  acres  would  thus,  in  5  years,  produce  529/.;  and  that 
each  stump,  lot  after  the  pole  was  cut  down,  would  send  up  2  or  3  poles 
for  the  next  crop;  which,  being  cut  down  in  their  turn,  at  the  end  of 
another  5  years,  would,  of  course,  produce  two  or  three  times  the  above 
sum "  I  ({  382.) ;  that  locust  wood  is  "  absolutely  indestructible  by  the 
powers  or  earth,  air,  and  water ;"  and  that  **  no  men  in  America  will  pre- 
tend to  say  that  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  state."  (I6id,,  §  328.) 
After  this,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  Cobbett  should  call  the  locust  ^  the 
tree  of  trees,"  and  that  he  should  eulogise  it  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  well  exemplifies  the  kind  of  quackery  in 
which  he  dealt,  that  we  quote  it  entire: — **  The  time  will  come,"  he  observes, 
**  and  it  will  not  be  very  distant,  when  the  locust  tree  will  be  more  common  in 
Eqg^d  than  the  oek ;  when  a  man  would  be  thought  mad  if  he  used  anything 
bat  locust  in  the  making  of  sills,  posts,  gates,  joists,  feet  for  rick-stands,  stocks 
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and  axletrees  for  wheels,  hop-poles,  pales,  or  for  any  thing  where  there  is 
liability  to  rot.  This  time  will  not  be  distant,  seeing  that  the  locust  grows  so 
fast.  The  next  race  of  children  but  one,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  will  be 
born  60  years  hence,  will  think  that  locust  trees  have  always  been  the  most 
numerous  tre^s  in  England ;  and  some  curious  writer  of  a  century  or  two 
hence  will  tell  his  readers  that,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  *  the  locust  was 
hardly  known  in  England  until  about  the  year  1823,  when  the  nation  was 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  it  by  William  Cobbett.'  What  he  will  say  of 
me  besides,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  he  will  say  this  of  me. 
I  enter  upon  this  account,  therefore,  knowing  that  I  am  writing  for  cen- 
turies and  centuries  to  come."  (Ihid,,  $  351.)  The  absurdity  of  the  above 
passage  renders  it  almost  unworthy  of  comment;  but  we.  may  remark 
that,  even  supposing  all  that  Ck)bbett  says  in  it  of  the  application  of  the 
locust  were  true,  the  uses  which  he  has  enumerated  do  not  amount  to  a 
hundredth  part  of  those  to  which  timber  is  applied  in  this  country.  Hence, 
were  his  predictions  to  be  verified,  and  were  the  locust  to  become  more  pre- 
valent than  the  oak,  we  should  find  its  wood  a  miserable  substitute,  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  houses,  for  that  of  our  ordinary  timber  trees. 
Every  experienced  planter  or  timber  owner,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
has  felt  this ;  and  this  is  the  true  reason  why  the  tree  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be,  extensively  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  durability  of  full-grown  or  matured  locust 
wood,  and  of  its  fitness  for  posts,  trenails,  &c.;  but  there  is  no  evidence, 
either  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  Woodlandif  or  in  all  that  was  printed  in  Mr.  Withers's 
Treatuct  when  he  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  sheets,  m  April,  1836,  that  the 
locust  is  suitable  for  hop-poles,  either  in  point  of  rapid  growth,  or  of  durability. 
In  order  to  procure  the  latest  information  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  three 
individuals  in  the  centre  of  hop  countries,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Robert 
Rich,  Esq.,  Philip  James  Case,  Esq.,  and  some  others,  whose  letters  to  Mr. 
Withers  in  favour  of  the  locust  are  printed  in  his  book.  The  general  result 
.of  the  whole  is,  that  the  locust  has  scarcely  been  tried  for  hop-poles ;  and 
that,  where  it  has  been  put  to  this  or  analogous  uses,  it  has  failea.  On  Lord 
Radnor's  estate,  at  Coleshill,  his  bailiff,  the  Daniel  Palmer  so  often  mentioned 
by  Cobbett,  says,  *'  the  acacias  were  tried  here  for  espalier  stakes,  and  soon 
decayed ;  none  have  been  applied  for  poles  or  gate  posts.  Those  planted  on 
light  land  soon  got  stunted,  but  some  of  those  in  deep  land  grew  well.  I  am 
of  opinion  thev  are  not  good  for  much  until  they  ^et  of  a  ;good  size,  and, 
of  course,  are  mil  of  heart,  then  they  will  last  a  long  time  as  posts,  &c.*'  This, 
the  reader  will  recollect,  is  Mr.  Palmer's  opinion,  after  an  experience  of  12 
years;  the  locust  trees  at  Coleshill  having  been  planted  in  1823  and  1824. 
We  applied,  for  information  on  the  subject,  also  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
as  residing  at  Farnham,  in  the  centre  of  a  hop  country;  and,  through  His  Lord- 
ship's kindness,  we  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  states  that 
the  Messrs.  Payne  were  the  only  hop-growers,  at  Farnham,  who  planted  the 
locust  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  hop-poles.  That  the  poles  were  not 
fit  to  cut  till  the  trees  had  been  planted  7  years ;  and  that  they  have  now 
been  only  used  2  years,  so  that  Messrs.  Payne  cannot  speak  as  to  their  dura- 
bility. Maidstone  being  so  celebrated  for  its  hop  plantations,  we  wrote  to 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  nurserymen  there;  and  from  them  we  learn  that  the  locust 
is  considered  with  them  too  brittle  for  poles,  and  that  it  has  not  even  been 
tried  near  Maidstone  in  that  capacity,  having  been  only  used  for  supporting 
raspberries.  Mr.  Masters,  the  nurseryman,  at  Canterbury,  informs  us  that 
the  locust  was  planted  in  that  neighbourhood  by  various  hop-growers ;  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  eaten  by  the  rabbits;  that  some  of  the 
trees  which  had  escaped  were  tried  as  poles,  and  not  found  more  durable  than 
other  woods ;  that  the  stools  did  not  throw  up  shoots  nearly  so  well  as  those 
of  other  trees ;  and  that  the  locust  is  now  no  longer  thou^t  of  by  the  hop- 
growers  near  Canterbury.  The  other  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the 
subject  are  to  the  same  effect ;  though  some  of  the  writers  are  still  great 
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admirers  of  Cobbett,  and  appear  verv  reluctant  to  give  amy  evidence  that  may 
iinf>i]gn  bis  statements.  Most  of  them  will  be  found  included  in  an  article 
entitled,  ^  Results  of  a  Correspondence  to  ascertain  the  Durability  of  Locust 
Hop-poles/'  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Gardener* t  Magazine, 

The  locust,  though  it  may  be  grown  as  copse-wo^,  for  being  cut  over 
eveiy  5  or  more  years,  or  in  a  close  wood,  for  being  cut  down  or  rooted 
up,  at  the  end  of  30  or  40  years,  for  its  timber,  can  never  be  grown  for  under* 
growth  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  will  not  endure  the  shade  and  drip  of 
other  trees.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  park, 
kwn,  or  shrubbery ;  but  not  in  any  quantity,  because  it  b  not  calculated  to 
produce  effect  in  masses,  but  rather  singly,  m  rows,  or  in  small  groups. 

Poetical  and  Legendary  AUutions.  Perhaps  no  tree  possesses  more  mate* 
rials  for  poetry  than  the  locust,  and  yet  has  been  less  noticed  by  poets.  The  . 
poetical  ideas  connected  with  it  arise  from  its  being,  when  planted  in  shrub- 
beries, the  favourite  resort  of  the  nightingale,  which  probably  chooses  it 
for  building  its  nest  from  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
its  thorns.  (Syl.  Fhr.y  vol.  i.  p.  40.)  In  its  native  country,  we  are  told  that 
the  American  Indians  make  a  declaration  of  love,  bv  presenting  a  branch  of 
the  locust  tree  in  blossom  to  the  object  of  their  attachment.  {Le  Langage  det 
FlevTM^  p.  1 14.)  This  tree  is  less  injurious  than  any  other  to  plants  growing 
under  its  drip,  from  a  singularity  in  the  habit  of  its  pinnated  leaves ;  the 
leaflets  of  which  fold  over  each  other  in  wet  weather,  leaving  the  tree  ap- 
parently stripped  of  half  its  foliage.  The  leaflets  also  fold  up  at  n^ht ;  and 
Philips  mentions  an  instance  of  a  child,  who  had  observed  this  peculiarity 
in  the  tree,  sayinc  that  **  it  was  not  bed-time,  for  the  acacia  tree  had  not 
begun  its  prayers.    {Syl,  Fkr,,  vol  i.  p.47.) 

SoU  and  ^tuation,  A  sandy  loam,  rich  rather  than  poor,  is  generallv 
allowed  to  be  the  best  soil  for  the  robinia.  Lord  King  truly  observes  that  it 
requires  a  good  garden  soil  to  attain  any  size ;  though  Mr.  Blackie  of  Holkham 
says  that  there  are  innumerable  locust  trees  growing  at  Holkham,  upon  '*  infe> 
rior  sandy  soils,  where  other  forest  trees  barely  exist."  He  adds,  however, 
^  They,  no  doubt,  thrive  best  upon  good  land,  and  so  do  other  trees;  but  thev 
are  inestimable  in  the  quality  of  thriving  where  other  trees  will  not  grow. 
(  Witheris  TVeaiUe,  p.  283.  and  233.)  llieir  quality  of  thriving  on  poor  soils 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  thor  power  of  rapidly  abstractinu^  whatever  nourishment 
such  soils  may  contain,  by  tneir  running  roots  ;  but,  tor  the  same  reason,  on 
such  soils,  they  would  soon  become  stunted,  and  good  for  little  as  timber  trees. 
The  only  trees  that  will  thrive,  and  ultimately  become  timber,  on  poor  shallow 
soils,  are  the  restniferous  needle-leaved  kinds ;  such  as  the  pine,  the  fir,  the 
cedar,  and  the  larch.  In  rich  soils,  the  plants  will  produce  shoots  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
long,  for  several  years  after  planting ;  while  in  wet  or  poor  soils  they  will  not 
produce  shoots  above  a  fourth  of  that  length.  The  situation  ought  to  be  at 
once  airy  and  sheltered;  as  the  tree  is  not  fitted  for  being  employed  in 
exposed  places,  or  as  a  screen  for  protection  against  wind.  In  general,  it 
looks  best  planted  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  in  small  groups  in  a  shrubbery,  or  on 
the  margin  of  a  plantation,  where  it  is  allowed  to  spi^^c^  out  its  branches 
freely  on  every  side,  and  to  assume  its  own  peculiar  shape ;  feathering,  as 
Gilpin  says,  to  the  ground. 

Propagation  and  Cuitnre,  The  locust  may,  with  difficulty,  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  branches ;  but  with  great  facUity  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  and 
also  by  large  truncheons,  and  by  suckers,  as  the  latter  are  thrown  out  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  a  great  distance  round  the  trees ;  bat,  in  general,  the  simplest 
and  best  mode  is  by  seed,  which  is  procured  in  abundance,  either  from 
America,  or  from  trees  grown  in  England  or  France.  The  seed  is  ripe  in 
October,  and,  beinj;  gathered,  if  not  sown  immediately^  should  be  kept  in 
the  pods  till  the  following  spring.  When  sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring 
it  comes  up  the  following  summer;  and  tlie  plants,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
will  be  fit  either  for  transplanting  where  they  are  finally  to  remain,  or  into 
nursery  lines.    The  seeds,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
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will  not  retain  their  vegetative  properties  for  more  than  2  years;  but,  if  they 
are  kept  in  the  pod,  and  buried  to  a  great  depth  in  dry  soil,  they  will  remain 
good  for  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  longer.  As  seed-bearing  trees  seldom  produce 
two  abundant  crops  in  succession,  a  reserve  should  be  kept  from  one  year 
to  another.  It  is  allowed,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  that  the  best  seeds  are 
those  which  are  obtained  from  America.  According  to  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Journal  det  ForiU,  M.  Roland,  sen.,  a  distinguished  French  agriculturist,  finds 
that  American  seed  germinates  best  when  sown  late  in  the  year.  (  Withers* t 
TWatisey  p.  280.)  Cobbett  recommends  steepins  the  seeds  before  they  are 
sown,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  and  stirring  them  about  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  till  they  swell.  Probably,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  steep  the 
seeds,  in  some  cases,  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  especially  if  the  season  should  be 
far  advanced ;  but  pouring  water  upon  them  m  a  boiling  state  ought  to  be 
done  with  great  caution ;  and  boilmg  them,  as  Cobbett  says  (§  383.)  Judge 
Mitchell,  in  Long  Island,  advised  him  to  do,  is  what  no  rational  man  would  ever 
attempt,  as  even  a  short  continuation  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  212^, 
must,  of  course,  destrov  the  vital  principle.  An  experiment,  by  the  author  of 
the  Domestic  Gardeners  Manual^  is  related  in  Withers*s  Treatise  (p.  308.),  by 
the  results  of  which  it  appears,  that  **^  immersion  in  hot  water  accelerates 
germination,  but  tends  to  destroy  or  injure  the  seeds."  In  a  future  page  (see 
App.  IL  to  L^guminacese)  it  will  be  seen,  that  steeping  Australia  and  (^ipe 
acacia  seeds  for  24  hours,  in  water  which  had  been  poured  on  them  in  a  boil- 
ing state,  or  nearly  so,  accelerated  their  germination  nearly  2  years. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  good  free  soil,  rich  rather  than  otherwise, 
an  inch  or  two  apart  every  way,  and  covered  with  light  soil  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  deep.  In  fine  seasons,  the  plants  will  be  from  2  ft.  to  4ft.  high 
by  the  following  autumn ;  the  largest  may  then  be  removed  to  where  they 
ore  finally  to  remain,  and  the  others  transplanted  into  nursery  lines.  In 
regard  to  the  future  removal  of  the  locust,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  will 
transplant  at  almost  any  age,  and  with  fewer  roots  than  almost  any  other 
tree. 

Accidents  and  Diseases*  The  liability  of  the  branches  to  be  broken  off  by 
high  winds  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  also  the  American  insect  which 
perforates  the  wood  of  planted  trees  in  that  country.  (See  p.  618.)  In 
britain,  the  tree  is  not  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  any  insect,  or 
by  any  disease,  either  in  its  foliage  or  in  its  wood ;  though  snails  are  said  to 
devour  the  bark  when  the  tree  is  young.  Hares  and  rabbits,  according  to 
Mr.  Blackie  and  others,  in  Mr.  Withers's  Treatise^  also  devour  the  bark 
of  the  locust,  which  they  prefer  to  that  of  any  other  tree  whatever;  and  cattle, 
it  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leaves.  In  a  strong 
clay  or  moist  soil,  the  wood  ol  old  trees  is  often  found  rotten  at  the  heart. 

StoHsiiei.  Sobfnxa,  Pseiid-Ae^tda  fn  tJw NeigkbomrMood  ^  tamdom.  At  Syon,  Sift  high,di. 
aroeter^of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the  ground,  3  ft  4  In.,  and  of  the  head  57  ft,  in  loam  on  gravel 
At  Ham  House,  50ft  hiah,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft  Sin.,  and  of  the  head  36ft,  in  light 
loam  on  gravel  At  York  Home,  Twicitenham,  50  years  planted,  60  ft  hi^,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
2|yt,  and  that  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  landy  loam  on  clay.  At  Kenwood,  80  years  planted,  45  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  6ia,  and  of  the  head  38  ft,  in  landy  gravel,  on  clay  and  graveL  At 
Charlton  Houte,  a  number  of  treei,  fhmi  60  ft  to  70ft  high,  with  trunks fhim  8 ft  10 in.  to  3ft  6in. 
in  diameter. 


.      .         .  t  nigi, 

diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft     In  Surrey,  at  Bagshot   Park,  lo  yean 

' "  ■  "    "  *  (  head  ISlt  j  at  Claremon^ 

sandy  loam,  on   sand  ana 


planted,  and  30  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  IS  in.,  and  of  the  heacT  18  ft  j  at  Claremont, 
70  ft   high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft,  and  of  the  head  50  ft,  in  i      '     ' 


from  19m.  toi^iL  m  diameter;  at  Siandon  naoe,  90  years  planted,  and  75ft  higp,  the  diai 
of  the  trunk  3  ft  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  51  ft  In  Wiltshire,  at  Wardour  CasUe,  50  years  planted, 
and  60  ft  hig^,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  5  in.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft,  in  loam,  on  clay,  in  a  sheU 
tared  situation;  at  Longford  Castle,  50ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft  and  of  the  head  30 ft., 
in  light  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  exposed  situation.  In  the  Ise  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  10  years 
planted,  and  30  ft  high. 

AoMnla  Pteud-Acicia  Iforth  of  London.  In  Bedfbrdshire,  at  Ampthill,  35  years  planted,  and 
96  ft  high.  diam.  of  the  trunk  2|  ft,  and  of  (the  head  44  ft,  in  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  open  dtoation. 
In  Wiltshire,  at  FonthUI,  22  Tears  pUnted,  and  40ft  high,  diam.  of  the  trunk  Sft,  and  of  the 
head  33  ft  In  Cheshire,  at  Cholmondeley,  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  3ft.,  in  loam  on 
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tt  Eaton  Hall,  7  years  '  planted,  and  82.ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  18  jrean 
pianted,  and  31  ft  high.  In  Herefordfbire,  at  Eaetnor  Castle,  IS  yean  pUnted,  and  80  ft. 
hSgh,  In  anprepared  soil  on  dry  limestone,  in  Lancashire^at  Latham  House,  14  years  planted, 
and  35  ft.  high.  In  kwm  on  sand.  In  Leicestershire,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  35  years  planted,  and 
43  ft  high.  In  NorfMk,  in  Mack^y's  Nursery,  Norwich.  50  years  planted,  and  50  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunk  8  ft ,  and  of  the  head  36  ft,  in  light  soil  on  sand.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft  3  In.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft.,  in  light  loam 
im  a  shaDow  stratum  of  ydiowlsb  clay :  the  head  is  regular,  and  the  trunk  straight  and  free  Arom 
fanmefaes  to  the  height  of  fhna  flO  ft.  to  30  ft  In  Radnorshire,  at  Haeslaugh  Casde,  36  ft  high.  In 
Stafltndshire,  in  Tedderiey  Park,  U  yean  planted,  and  S8ft  high  ;  at  Trentham.  45  ft.  high.  In 
Snflblk,  at  Gre«t  liTemere,  40  yean  planted,  and  53  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  tnmk  3  ft,  and  of 
the  head  30  ft,  in  loose  gravel,  and  in  a  situation  somewhat]  sheltered ;  at  Ampton  Hall,  18 
yean  planted,  and  84  ft  high;  at  Vlnborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  70ft.  high,  diameter 
of  the  tnink  8  ft  8  In.,  and  of  the  head  46  ft,  in  light  loam  on  clay.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Messn 
Pope*s  Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  10  yean  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Woroestenhire,  at  Croome, 
ao  TCftn  planted,  and  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  18  In.,  and  of  the  head  50ft,  with 
a  cle^ trunk  of^90  ft  In  Yorkshire,  at  Knedlingtbn,  10  yean  fkom  the  seed,  fVom  86  ft  to  88  ft 
liigh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  fh>m  6  in.  to  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  18  ft ;  also,  at  the  same 
pMoe,  trees,  8  yean  ftom  the  seed,  83  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  fhmi  4  in.  to  5 in.,  and 
of  the  head  10  ft  These  trece  were  raised  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  In  his  nursery  at  Kensington,  and 
aent  to  Knedlington  at  the  age  of  one  year :  so  that  they  have  attained  the  large  siies  mentioned 
after  having  been  respectlTely  9  yean  and  7  yean  planted.  The  soil  in  which  ther  grow  is  a 
■aady  loam  on  day  or  sand,  and  it  was  trenched,  a  short  time  previously  to  their  bang  planted, 
to  tte  depth  of  3  ft.  (See  Oard.  Mag.,  voL  xl.  pi  851.) 

AsMsia  P$giA.AeMaim  ike  Enoirotu  qf  Bdimtmrgh.  At  Hopetoun  House,  30  ft.  high.  At  Dal- 
bousle  Castle,  60  yean  planted,  and  30  It  high.  At  Goeibrd  House,  30  yean  planted,  and  30  ft 
blgh.    At  Cramond  House,  40  ft  high.  In  deep  ftee  red  soli,  in  the  kitchen-garden,  the  trunk 


ground :  it  divides  Into  two  great  limbs,  which  are  respectively  5  ft  4  in.  and  4  ft  4  in.  in  girth. 
A  acoond  tree  in  the  same  group,  at  3  in.  fhmi  the  ground,  measures  6  ft.  5  in.  round,  and  its 
thrae  limbs  measure  respectively  3  ft  3  in.,  3  ft.  7  in.,  and  3  ft  lln.:  and  a  third  acacia  measures 
6ft  3  la  in  girt,  at  3ft.  from  the  ground.**    (,Lavder'$  Gtfpte,  1.  a  144) 

itoMnia  Piekd.Aedcia  SoiOk  qf  Edinlmrgk.  In  Aynhire,  at  Kilkerran,  130  vean  planted,  and  45  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  1  in.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft. ;  at  iU»e(le,'50  ft.  hich,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  8  ft  3  In.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft.,  in  light  sand  on  bog  earth.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  at  St 
MaiylB  Isle,  50  years,  planted,  and  46  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.,  and  of  the  head  48ft, 
io  a  sandy  soU  on  a  stratum  of  sea  shells.  In  Kenf^rewshire,  at  Enkine  House,  50  ft  high.  In 
Lanarkshire,  in  the  Glssgow  Botanic  Garden,  IS  yean  planted,  and  88  ft  high.  In  Tweeddale,  at 
Dawiek,  there  Is  a  tree  **  whidi  measures  5  ft  10  ia  in  girt,  at  3  ft  fh>m  the  ground,  and  6  ft.  6  la 
to  the  ground.**  {Lauder*t  QUpbi,  i.  p.  144) 


Robln\akPatiid.Kcdcia  North  <^  Sdinburih.  In  Aberdeenshire,  at  Thainston.  the  plant  produces 
scoots  4  ft  In  length  in  flne  seasons  j  but  they  are  almost  always  killed  back  in  winter  to  withm  a  few 
Inchea  fVam  the  gnmnd.  In  Angusshire,  at  Klnnaird  Castle,  10  yean  ^nted,  and  15  ft  high. 
In  Argyllshire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  yean  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In  Banflkhlre,  at  Gordon  Castle, 
10  yean  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Clackmannanshire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Institution,  14 
vean  planted,  and  80  ft  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Kinfiiuns  Castle,  10  yean  idanted,  and  18  fl:  high. 
Io  Roashire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  50  yean  planted,  and  80  ft.  high.  In  Stirlingshire,  at  Airthrey  Castle^ 
43  yean  planted,  and  62  f^high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  30  ft,  in  light  loam  on 
gravel,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. . 

iloMisIa  P$eiud'Aedckt  In  the  Envfrom  (^  Dublin,  At  Cypress  Grove.  60  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
Crunk  28  la,  and  of  the  head  30  ft  At  Terenure,  80  yean  planted,  ana  85  ft  high,  diameter  of  the 
trunk  6|^ia,  and  of  the  head  9  ft 

ifoMiua  Pstud^Aedtia  South  qf  Dublin,  In  King's  County,  at  Charlevllle  Forest.  35  yean  planted 
and  50  ft  high,  dhimeter  of  the  trunk  8  ft  6 In.,  and  of  the  head  33  ft  In  Wlcklow,  at  Shelton 
Abbey,  50  yean  irfanted,  and  65  ft  high,  the  trunk  8  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter. 

RobUAn.  Pseid-AcAcia  North  qf  Dublin.  In  Downshire,  at  Ba1lyleady,85  yean  planted,  and  35  ft 
high,  tnmk  9  la  in  diameter,  and  the  head  30  ft. ;  at  Mount  Stewart,  85  yean  planted,  and  40  ft  high, 
the  trunk  1  ft  in  diameter,  and  the  head  83  ft. 

JloMisia  Pseitd-Acieia  in  France.  At  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes,  the  remains  of  the  parent 
tree  (planted  by  Vespasian  Robin)  78  ft  high.  At  Vlllers,  80  vean  planted,  and  60ft  hiah.  At 
Toulon,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  nO  yean  planted,  and  60  ft.  hign.  At  Barres,  14  vean  planted, 
and  33  ft  high.  At  Nantes,' in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,  60  yean  planted,  and.dO  ft  high.  At 
Mats,  In  the  garden  of  the  Baron  Charws  De  Ttehoudl,  60  yean  planted,  and  60  ft  high. 

iteMisia  Pteiid-Acbda  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  At  Ghent,  In  the  Botanic  Garden,  between 
50  ft  and  60  ft  high.  At  Bniasels,  in  the  park  at  Lftcken,  50  It  high.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Leydcn,  the  remains  of  an  old  tiee^  30  ft  nigh. 

AoMmU  Psekd-Aedcia  in  Germany.  In  Hanover,  at  SchwSbber,  the  remains  of  an  old  tree, 
which  has  been  180  yean  planted.  In  Saxony,  at  Worllts,  64  yean  planted,  and  60  ft.niigh.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  8  yean  planted,  and  18  n.  hi^ ;  in  the  park, 
at  Laxenburg,  16  yean  planted,  and  18  ft  high ;  at  Kopensd,  80  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high ;  in 
Rosenthal's  Nursery  80  yean  olanted,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
10  yean  planted,  and  16  ft  hUm ;  at  Sans  Souci,  50  yean  planted!,  and  50  ft  high  :  in  the  Pfkuen 
Insel,  40  yean  planted,  and  50  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  In  the  BoUnic  Garden,  84  yean 
planted,  and  40  ft  high. 

Bobim\»  Ptekd-Acieia  in'  Demnark,  Sweden,  and  Eustia.  At  Dronengaard,  near  Copenhagen, 
40  yean  planted,  and  60  ft  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund,  56  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  18  la, 
and  of  the  head  90  ft.  In  Rusda,  at  Moscow,  the  tree  does  not  attain  any  considerable  size,  but 
It  thrives  in  the  Crimea,  aococding  to  Desemet,  in  all  Its  varletieiL  "  A  hedge  of  acacia  is  planted 
i^on  the  ftHindations  of  the  Palace  of  Yalomenak,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  In  such  a 
annner  as  to  indicate  the  plan  of  the  building.  This  palace  was  built  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
it  a  short  distance  ftcm  it  is  a  tree,  surrounded  by  a  table  and  benches,  under  which  young  Peter 
received  bis  lessons.**    (Leiteh  EiUhie*t  Journey  to  St.  Petentnrgh  and  Motano^  1836,  pc  848.) 

JMtela  P§ekd.Aeiefa  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  At  Geneva,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30  ft.  high ; 
at  BounQgDy,  and  in  the  grounds  of  many  villas  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  flrom  50  ft  to  70  ft. 
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blKh.    In  Lonrtwdy,  in  Um  |Mlaoe  gardcM  al  Bfonxa,  then  it  a  noble  tree  only  S9  jean  planted 
wblch  U  75  (t  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and  of  the  head  40  ft 

SuaUtics  qfike  Varietiea.  — /t  P.  hUrmit.  In  Englao<Lin  Che«htre,  at  Eaton  Hall»  4  jtearf  planted 
and  15  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Cullenswood  Nunery,  3D  yean  planted,  and  60  ft  high,  diameter 
of  the  trunli  2  It,  and  of  the  head  48  ft 

R.  P.  umbraeul^/iera.  In  England,  at  the  Dulce  of  Devonshiieli  Villa  at  Chiiwick,  are  the  oldest 
•pecimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  :  they  are  grafted  fhim  6ft  to 8  ft  high  on  the  apociet; 
and,  after  bmna  about  15  yean  planted,  hare  penduloua  paratol-like  heada,  flrom  8  ft  to  12  ft  in 
diameter,  and  from  S  ft  to  5  ft  In  height ;  a  plant,  in  the  aaiden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
grtfted  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground,  fbma  a  iMiah  10  ft  high,  and  IS  ft  in  diameter.  In  France,  par. 
ticularly  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Paria,  there  are  many  fine  apedmena.  In  Auatria,  In  the  Univenity 
Botanic  Garden  at  Vienna,  a  plant,  25  yean  planted,  is  20  ft  high.  We  harereceiTed  the  dimension* 
of  many  other  specimens  of  this  variety  flrom  diflbrent  parts  of  Germany ;  but,  as  they  all  seem  to 
hare  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  of  growth,  and  none  to  have  attained  a  greater  hdght  than 
20  ft,  we  consider  it  unneoessarv  to  enumerate  them. 

R.  P.  tortatbsa.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  yean  planted, 
and  15  ft  high  J  in  the  arboretum  of  the  MeMrs.  Loddlges,  in  1830,  20  ft  high,  since  cuPdown  i 
in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  8  yean  planted,  and  17  ft  high}  In  Cheshire^  at  Eaton  Hall.  12  yean 
planted,  and  IS^ft  high  ;  in  Essex,  at  Hvlands,  10  yean  planted,  and  20ft  high;  in  HertfonL 
shire,  at  Chrshunt,  6  rean  planted,  and  IS  ft  high }  in  StafRndshire,  at  Alton  Towers,  10  yean 
planted,  and  16  ft  high;  at  Trentham,  6  yean  planted,  and  8  ft  high;  in  SuSblk,  in  the  Bury 
Botanic  Garden,  6  vcan  planted,  and  7  ft  high.  In  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunden's  Nunery,  10  yean 
planted,  and  18  ft  nigh.  In  France,  at  ViUers,  10  yean  planted,  and  18  ft  high.  In  Austria,  Id 
the  Univenity  BoUnic  Garden  at  Vienna,  SO  yean  planted,  and  50  ft  high ;  at  Lazenburg,  20 
yean  planted,  and  10  ft  high ;  at  Haduadoif,  12  yean  planted,  and  18  (t  high.  In  Hanover,  at 
Hacbecke,  8  yean  planted,  and  10  ft  high. 

B.  P.  sophorc/aOi.  In  England,  in  ,the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1891^  10  yean 
planted,  and  20  ft  high ;  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigca,  in  1830, 10  yean  planted,  and  27  ft 
nigh;  in  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  85  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Haddingtonshire,  at  iSmingham. 
73  yean  planted,  and  33  ft  high.  In  France,  at  Rouen,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  yean  planted,  and 
25  ft  higli.  In  Austria,  in  the  Univenity  Boteidc  Garden  at  Vienna,  35  yean  planted,  ana  36  ft.  nigh. 
In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  it  has  been  12  yean  planted,  t)ut  is  generally  killed 
back  every  year  to  the  ground. 

R.  P.  amarfiuffUia.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834^  10 
years  planted,  and  27  ft  high ;  and  about  the  same  height  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  liod. 
diges  ;  at  Kenwoo^l.  40  yean  planted,  and  35  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  20  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft ;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagshoi  Park,  16  yean  planted,  ar»d  30  ft  high  ;  in  the  Ooldworth  Arbo. 
return,  4  yean  plantcScL  and  12  ft  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Sans  SoucI,  11  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high  ; 
at  the  Pfauen  insel,  10  yean  planted,  and  32  ft  high. 

R.  P.proch-a,  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  10  yean  planted, 
and  30  ft  high  :  and  there  was  one  still  higher  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum  in  1830 ;  in  Devonshire, 
at  Endsleign  Cottage,  12  yean  idanted,  and  30  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  ftom  the 
ground,  12Tn.,  and  of  the  head  20  ft 

R.  P,  fhkMa,  In  Germany,  in  Austria,  at  BrUck  on  the  Leytha,  15  yean  planted,  and  12  ft. 
high.  • 

R,  P.  mon$ird$a.  In  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1834,  10 
yean  planted,  and  12  ft  high  ;  and  about  the  same  height  in  Loddiges*s  arboretum  in  1890 ;  In 
Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  14  yean  planted,  and  32  ft  high. 


Hail,  13  yean  planted,  and  34  ft  high ;  in  Staffordshire,  at  Trentham,  6  yean  {danted,  and  13  ft 


high. 

R.  P.  microphfiUa,  In  England,  this  variety  erows  as  rapidly  as  the  species :  and  there  are 
handsome  trees  of  It  fai  the  ganlen  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  upwards  of^30  ft  high.  In 
Austria,  at  Vienna*  in  Rosenthal's  Nursery,  16  yean  pbmted,  and  15  ft  high ;  at  Brilck  on  the 
Leytha,  25  yean  plantfii  and  12  ft  high. 

k.  p.  apectdbUU,    In  France,  at  Villers,  10  yean  planted,  and  36  ft  high. 

Commercial  StaHtHct,  In  London,  plants  of  the  species  are  \5t.  a  thousand 
for  seedlings,  and  40«.  a  thousand  for  transplanted  plants,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high ;  American  seeds,  5s.  per  lb.,  and  European  seeds,  2x,  per  lb.  Plants  of 
the  varieties  are  U.  6d,  each,  with  the  exception  of  R.  P.  umbraculffera ;  plants 
of  which,  srafted  standard  high,  are  from  5«.  to  7t,  each.  At  BoUwyller,  traoft- 
planted  plants  of  the  species  are  50  cents  each;  and  of  the  different  varieties, 
from  1  franc  to  2  francs  each.  R.  P.  p^ndula,  and  R.  P.  umbracuUfera  are 
2  francs  each.  At  New  York  plants  of  the  species  are  from  12  cents  to 
37}  cents  each,  according  to  their  size ;  and  of  the  varieties,  firom  37}  cents 
to  50  cents.  Seeds  were,  in  1825,  2  dollars  per  lb.,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  created  for  them  in  England  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cobbett : 
at  present  they  are  3«.  6d.  per  lb. 

S  2.  R.  [P.]  visco^SA  Vent.    The  clammy-Aor^ed  Robinia. 

JdemijOcatkm,    Vent  Hoft  Gets.,  1 4^;  Mlchaus, 2.  p.  131.  j  N.  Du  Ham.,9L  U  17. ;  Dec  Prad.,  2. 

p.  262.;  Don's  Mill,  2.  PL  238. 
t^moHffm^'    It  glutin))sa  Cwt.  Bot.  MSog-* 500. j  R.  montdna JSorlraiM:  the Roae-flowering  Locust 
Simnimga.    Vent.  Hort.  CeU,  1 4. :  H.  Du  Ham.,  2.  t  17. ;  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1 56a,  as  B.  glu. 

tlndea  \  our  Jig.  306. ;  and  the  plate  In  our  Second  volume. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.    Branches  and  legumes  clandular  and  clammy.    Racemes 
crowded,  erect.    Bracteas  concave,  deciduous,  each  ending  in  .a  long  bristle. 
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TheSlower  teeth  of  the  cttlji  acumJDSted.  Roots  •"■■■  -     - 

LTecping.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  868.)     This  kind  of 

rolnniBisanativeof  South  Caroluia  and  Georgia, 

new  men.     It  usually  grows  to  the  height  of 

30ft.orMlt,aiidwasiDU-oduce(lmn97.  The 

flotrers  are  scentless,  and  are  generally  of  a  pale 

pink,  mixed  with  while ;  though  there  sre  varie> 

ties,  or,  perhaps,  only  variations  arising  from  dif- 
ference of  sou,  with  the  dowers  of  a  ^e  purple 

or  violet  colour.     Ilie  barii,  particularly  that  of 

the  young  shoots,  which   is   of  a  dull   red,  is 

COTO^  with  a  clammy  substance,  which,  when 

touched,  sticks  to  the  fingers.     In  every  odier    > 

respect,  tbi«  tree  strongly  resembles  the  com-  a 

mon  R.  Psettd-Jcicia,  of  which  we  believe  it  to 

be  oulv  a  variety ;  thou^  so  distinct,  from  the  clammineM  of  its  bark,  and 

the  colour  and  want  of  scent  in  Its  flowers,  that  we  have  kept  it  apart.  The 

dnnmy  matter  exuded  from  the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  n  said  to  have 

been  exambed  by  Vanqaeltn,  and  found  to  be  a  new  v^etable  substance. 

In  England,  we  have  observed  that  this  clammmeas  diftisri  much  in  diflerent 

trees,  and  In  some  is  almost  wanting. 

PnpaHa  and  Uiet,  Src.  This  tree,  being  of  less  maenitude  and  duration 
than  tbe  common  locust,  enivea  sooner  at  pnfection,  and,  contiequenllv  comes 
•oooer  mto  bloom.  It  also  flowers  a  second  time  in  some  sessons,  both  in 
iti  native  country  and  in  England.  As  its  flowers  ere  large,  and  conspiciious 
from  dieir  colour,  the  tree  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  ornamental  plant- 
ation. The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  common  locust;  but  the  tree,  even 
when  tiill  grown,  is  Beldom  found  with  a  trunk  above  10  in.  or  \tt.  in  di- 
ameter. In  all  other  respects  hut  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  tree 
it,  and  may  be,  treated  like  the  common  locust. 

■MWIfi.  Id  Uh  Hifbtiiutkaail  at  Idnda,  Uian  in  in  T«n  Utj*  tnti  i  IboM  Id  Uw  HottL 
oAonl  Siidilr >■  Ou<lEB.aad  IB  IbfulHntiiB  or tbe  Ui««.  LodBitn,  b(li«  (Htj  ■boot  90  ft.  high. 

AM>,airlbcantE«ST«-  lD»im*T,irtBiicdiot  Pvk,nnuip1aDUd,ltiiS0ft.bl|hiU 
•L  Abbc^  HIIL  90  nn  pUotod,  K  It  »ft.  taifk  i  In  Sbmi,  U  Wot  Dan,  IS  lan  pluiMd,  ll  )• 
nft.U(hi  iDBeikihln,  it  Wblu  Knl^u,  3*  ;«npiutBlL  It  li  33ft.  bl^.Uie  dluacttr  of  lh> 
Dmk  (liL,  Md  of  tttt  bad  Hft.;  Id  Chatilre,  tx  Ealon  Hmll,  1)  jeui^uiIhI,  II  It  IStL  highi 
lBWM»irmlilt«,t»€aiidtte,30ji«ftpUfmJ,  llii*}ft.hlgh.  In  flentliiid,  it  Fstli,  In  tli<  f^nii 
Ka»«rTt3SrMn|itaDtcd,Llit30n-  hlsn, rtifowtcr of  tbc  tnmk  1  ILn.,  tiid  dTUu  h^sail.  In  lr«. 
twi^tojlw  OlMnto  Ou4«,XI  ;sii  I))uIrI,  mod  Mft.  high,  dlnaetcrof  tbelninkaiB.,  ind  of 

Commera^  StatMct.  Plants,  in  London,  are  from  U.  to  li.  Zd.,  and 
Amcdcan  seeds  are  If.  an  ot.;  at  BoUwyller,  plants  are  from  1  franc  to  1 
firanc  fiO  cents  each ;  at  New  York,  37^  cents  a  plant. 

3  3.  R.  du'bia  Fouc.     The  doubtful  Robinia,  or  Falie  Acada. 
UrmtdktMm.    FouclnDoT.JwnL  BoL,  ^  p.  SOi.,  b«t  mM  <rf  Fob,  i  Dec  Fni.,  S.  f.  HEL;  Doo't 

*  -  -  mmHi.     R.  hf  bridi  AadO.  i  H.  avMciu  Pair-  AwKi  *■  P-  ^00.  i  ud.  pertupi,  B.  (eMnku 
f.  Did.,  No.  £  1  R.  InUrmidlJi  SaUai^r.Bo^t*  In  Amu.  fUtrl.  4i  PatU,  i.  p.  U. 

;.    Snins  kti  dwrt.     Bnnchei,  pttlcOH,  ptdundei,  u>d  cmtjxtt  Ainilditd  with  ■ 

KlInECUhlD  t  hmgbrinle.     Firiwtn  iwBWjmited,  pile  ntcsnhnnd.     Ilwpod*, 
HilW,  m  ttUeklTbcmwIItaihiinjnickleL  (Aon'j  faiU.,  IL  dl  £38.)     'flik  kind  k 
mb]rbrtdtielw»aR.IVCid.rfcrlciiuid  R.ilicbB. 

■  4.  R.  m'spiDi  Lot.     The  hispid  Robinia,  or  Bote  Acacia. 
.    Ub.  Mut.,  101, 1  Hill,  Ic.,  t  4M.  i  CuTt.  Dot  Mig,  i  Dec  Pnd.,  t.  p.  MS. ,  Don't 
^mi^mn.    B.rtKtN.DmHmm.,l.t.li.;    tLaoo&BM  BarlT.yot,i-f  JiS.;   .«KhTD6raeu* 
gymUgt.     Hill.  [&,  t.  SH.  1  Can-lBoLNl^SILl  N.  Du  Him.,  I,  L  is.,  uR.r«IHj  ind  OUT 

^>ec.  dor.,  ^c.  Spines  wanting.  Leaflets  obovate.  Branches  and  legumes 
hispid.  Racemes  loose;  the  3  lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  acuminated.  (Dec. 
And.,  ii.  p.  868.)  A  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing,  in  its  native  country 
(CaroKna),  to  the  height  of  6(1.  or  Sft.  according  to  Marshuli,  and  as  high 
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OB  soft,  according  to  other  authors.  It  was 
inlToduced  into  British  gardens  in  175B,  and 
prodiKres  its  lar^  and  beautiful  dark  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ID  June,  often  continuing  in 
flower  till  October. 
Varieliet. 

^  ff.  J.  SnoMDec.  Prod.,ii.p.  S62.,i9apk]it 
hardly  a  foot  high,  which  is  a  native  of 
pine  woods  in  Carolina. 
■  B.t.3  rotea  Pursh  has  the   leaflet*,  for 
tlie  most  part,  alternate,  and  the  branches 
(moothian.      In  its   native  habitats,  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Ca- 
,        rolina,  it  grows,  according  to  Pursh,  to 
a  considerable  bhrub ;  wSereas  the  ^>e- 
des  is  a  low  straggling  planL  (Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  4*6.) 
•  S.  h.  i  macrophuUa  Tiec.,  R.  grandifldra  Horl.,  fijnired  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  the  leaflets  laree,  and  ovat»-roundish ;  and  the  branches 
and  peduncles  glabrous,  end  without  prickles. 
DeKtiplion,  ^c.   The  species,  and  the  dilTbrent  varieties,  are  shrubs,  or  low 
trees,  with  tortuous  and  very  brittle  branches;  and  leaves  and  flowers  nearly 
twice  the   size   of  those  of  Robinia   Pseud-Jccida.     They  form  dngularlj 
oraamental  shrubs  tor  gardens ;  but,  as  atandards  or  bushes,  they  can  be  only 
planted  with  safety  in  the  most  sheltered  situations.     A  very  -good  mode  is, 
to  train  tliem  against  an  espalier  rail ;  and,  on  a  lawn,  this  espalier  may  form 
some  kind  of  regular  or  symmetrical  ligure :  for  example,  the  ground  plau  of 
of  the  espalier  may  be  the  letters  S  or  X,  or  a  cross,  or  a  star ;  which  last  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  form  of  all,  the  different  radu  of  the  star  diminishing  to  a 
point  at  the  top.    Such  a  star,  in   order  to  produce  an  immediate  efiect, 
would  require  to  have  three  plants  placed  close  together  in  the  centre,  from 
which  the  branches  should  be  tramed  outwards  and  upwards.     R.  hlspida 
is   often  grafted  about   1  fl.  above   the   sur&ce  of  the  ground;  and,  when 
the   plant   is  not   trained   to   a   wall,   m"   to   some   kind   of  support,  it  ia 
almost  certain,  after  it  has  grown  3  or  3  years,  to  be  broken  over  at  the  graft. 
A  prefer^le  mode,  theretbre,  for  dwarfs,  is  to  graft  them  on  the  root,  or 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.     In  purchasirra  plants,  this  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind.     In  consequence  of  the  liability  of  this  shrub  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  it  is  comparatively  neglected  in  British  gardens ;  but,  wherever  ft 
magnificent  display  of  line  flowers  is  an  object,  it  better  deserves  a  wall  than 
many  other  species;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  being  associated  th«%  with  Pipdin- 
thuH  nepalcnsis.  Wistaria  sin^sis,  and  other  splendid  Legumin^cete.     When 
grafted  standard  high,  and  trained  to  a  wire  parasol-like  frame,  supported  on  a 
rod,  or  post,  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  few  plants  are  equal  to  it  in  point  of  brilliant 
display.     At  White  Knights,  there  is  a  wall   of  some  length  covered  with 
trellis-work,  over  which  this  spedes  is  trained;  and  the  flowers  han^gdown 
from  the  roof  present  a  fine  appearance ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  covered 
walks  of  laburnum  at  White  Knights,  and  at  West  Dean,  the  flowers  are  of 
a  much  paler  hue  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

SlaUllia.  I*  Etifliniit,  in  <hr  nclnhbaurhmd  of  Loit4oii,  tn  variDUl  pUnU.  rVDm  6  ft.  U  10  ft. 
or  13  It,  high  ;  In  SUHei,  il  Kldbiuoke,  Iherc  i>  arw  16  n.  hu>>  -.  in  Buctlnahamitaiic,  %t  Tonpl* 

uid  li'ft.  hkh,  •filnit  •  Kiiii ;  In  WortMlinhlre,  u  trowiw.  So  jm™  pluud,  IS  ft  high ;  fiiCum! 
berlud,  at  Formxibf  Hall,  13  It.  hi^h.— in  Saxdmif,  u  Dtnlbnitle  Park,  IR  (t  high;  In  Abrnlun- 
lhlre^llTlllln<loii,ith«rd7«iitr,  fvcu  aguut  >  nil  ;  In  ArBJlhhifE,  al  HaftDD,  G  ((an  plulad, 
111(9(1.  hllhi  in  Perlhiliint,  at  KluJ^uni  CaiUc,  8  Tran  ptantaL  II  US  ft.  bigh  {  in  ForAnlllrc,  Hi 
AirlEf  Canle,  It  ii  1«  n.  hlsh.agalDiIaoaU.— fn/rrliuid.inthECbuniiTtn  Botanic  Garden,  Ijl  nri 
ptantod,  II  la  onW  4  ft.  hish  i  but  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  ii  i  in.,  and  ot  tbe  b^  9  ft. :  In  Gahray, 
■tCaale.llli7ft.hlth. 

Commerdai  StatuUci.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  of  the  species,  and 
all  the  varieties,  iueU.6d.  each,  except  R.  h.  macrophy  lis,  which  ia  St.  6d^ ; 
at  Bollwvller,  the  species  and  variedea  are  all  1  franc  M  cents  e«ch;  ftt 
New  YoA,  plants  of  the  species  are  37^  cents  each. 
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CARAGA'NA  Lam.    The    Caragana,  or  Siberian  Pea   Thee. 

Lin,  Syst,  Diad^lphia  Dec&ndria. 

MmitlfMtffon.     Ltfn.  Diet,  1.  p.  611.,  and  IlL,  t  007.  f.  1, 2.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  d6&  j  Don*t  Mia,  & 

P.S4S. 
^momgme.    Robtatfa  sp.  L. 
DerHntiom,    Caragan  u  the  name  of  C.  arttor^aoeiw  among  the  Mongul  Tartan. 

Detcriptkmy  S^c,  Trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Siberia  and  of  the  East ; 
their  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  the  leaflets  mucronate,  and  the  petioles  either 
¥nth  a  bristly  or  a  spiny  point ;  their  flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  distinct 
pedicel,  usually  several  together,  pale  yellow,  except  in  C  jubkta,  in  which 
they  are  white  tinged  with  red;  their  stipules  usually  become  spines.  (Dec, 
Prod,y  iL  p.  268.^  They  are  all  ornamental  or  curious.  Some  ot  them,  being 
natives  ot  Siberia,  like  most  other  Siberian  plants,  vegetate  early  in  spring ; 
and  their  delicate  pinnated  foliage,  of  a  yellowish  green,  independently 
altogether  of  their  flowers,  makes  a  fine  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
Apnl;  or,  in  mild  seasons,  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  appear  about  the  end  of  April,  in  the 
earliest  Siberian  species;  and  those  wnich  flower  latest  are  also  latest  in 
coming  into  leaf.      Thus,  in  a  group  consisting  of  the  different  species  of  this 

Snus,  in  the  climate  of  London,  some  plants  may  be  seen,  m  the  month  of 
ay,  covered  with  leaves  and  flowers;  and  others  in  which  the  buds  have 
just  b^un  to  expand.  The  yellow  colour  prevails  in  every  part  of  the 
plants  of  this  genus,  even  to  the  roots ;  and,  were  it  not  that  this  colour  is 
so  abundant  in  common  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  caragana  would  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The  larger  sorts  are 
easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  the  more  curious  by 
grafliW  on  C.  arboresccns.  The  dwarf  and  pendulous-growing  species,  when 
graftedstandard  high  on  C,  arborescens,  form  very  singumr  trees ;  and,  though 
such  trees  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  introduction  into  gardens  or 
pleasure-grounds  (for  no  kind  of  impression  sooner  fatigues  the  mind  than  that 
produced  by  excessive  singularity),  yet  the  occasional  introduction  of  what  is 
singular  or  unique,  among  what  is  natural  or  general,  produces,  by  contrast, 
a  sUiking  efiect ;  interrupts  the  ordinary  train  of  impressions ;  and  recalls  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  from  the  beauties  of  nature  to  those  of  art. 

X  1 .  C  ARBORB^scBNS  Lom,      The  arborescent  Caragana,  or  Siberian 

Pea  Tree, 

UentUealiim.    Lam.  Diet,  1.  pi  615. ;  Dec  Prod., 9L  p.  868. :  Don't  Mill,  2.  p.  S4& 

aSraoiywCT.     Rob{oA»  Corngitna  Lin.  Sp.,  1044..   N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t  IS.,   PaH.  FL  Rom.,  1. 1.  4S.  j 

Caragima  ablrica  Ray ;  fiume  Acacie  de  SIMne,  Roblnie  de  SiMrie,  Axbre  aux  Poi*  des  Ruuet, 

Pr.  \  SiUriiche  Bttaenbaum,  Qer.  \  Oorochoik,  Ruts. 
Mt^ptnhut.     N.  Du  Ham.,  8.  t.  la  ;  PalL  FL  Ron.,  1. 1  4S.,  middle  figure;  and  our  plate  of  thii 
apttAm  m  our  Volume  IL 

Spec.  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  with  4r--6  pairs  of  oval-oblong  villous  leaflets. 
Petiole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pedicels  in  fascicles.  (Don*M 
ilittf.,ii.p.  243.) 

Variety. 
2  (7.  a.  2  tnermu  Hort.  has  the  branches  without  spines.       There  are 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Description^  ^c,  A  low  tree,  a  native  of  Siberia,  found  in  woods,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  rivers.  Li  the  latter  situation,  Pallas  informs  us,  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  more;  but  in  arid  places  it  is  only  a  small  shrub;  in 
the  latter  state,  forming,  as  we  think,  the  varieties  C,  (a.)  Altagdna^  and  C.  (a.) 
microph  j^ila.    C,  arborescens  forms  an  erect  8tifi*tree,  with  numerous  upright- 
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Cwingbranches.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  one  on  a  pedicel ;  the  pods  are  ob- 
g-t8per,aad  each  contains  3  or  4aeeds.  The  wood  is  bard,  compact,  and  Ten 
tough;  yellow  on  the  outside;  and  within,  waved  and  strifwd  with  red, and  wiui 
reddish  brown.  The  bark  is  also  very  tough,  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  Tor 
ropes  or  cords,  as  the  twigs  are  for  withs.  The  seeds  are  stated  by  Pallas  to 
be  good  food  for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  excellent  fodder  for  cattle ;  they  are 
^so  Miid  to  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter,  like  indigo.  The  species  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1752,  and  ia  not  uncommon  in  Bridah  collections. 
The  lai^est  plant  in  the  DMghbourbood  of  London  is  at  Syon,  vrhere  it  b 
18  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Olaanerin  Botanic  Garden,  ia  one,  20  years 
planted,  which  is  24>fL  high ;   the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  1  fl.  from  the 

Sound,  is  7  in.,  and  of  the  head,  which  is  roundish  and  compact,  12  ft.  In 
ritish  nunenes,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  50i.  a  hundred,  or 
U.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  50  cents  each. 

»  2.  C.  (a.)  Aj.TAQ/C'Sa  Pair.    The  Altagana  Caragana,  or  Sberian  Pea  Tree. 

Idnilificaittm.    V&a.  Eiinl.,£p.B9.L  DMPmL,  S.niE«.i  Doa'i  UUL, t.  p.  H3. 

SyiHiwnin.     BoUnln  j}&(iiu  fUl  K  RoK,  t.  4S,  L'Ho^I.  StlTp.,t.T$)  Cbr^na  mlcTopfafUn 

DtrtwalUm.    WfUHoiitlienuuortheihniblDSnwU. 

BiigTi*ltiei.    PilL  F1,  Rm.,  t  «.,  under  Iba  nuu  of  RoMnta  AtUgina  ;   L'H^rit  SUip,,  L  7a.  i 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaves  having  6  or  ^  pairs  of 

flabrous,  obovate-rouatUih,  retuse  leaflets, 
'edole  unarmed.  Stipules  spinescent.  Pe- 
(Ucels  solitary.  L^umea  rather  compressed. 
{Don't  Am.,  iL  p.  243.)  A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  3f^.  or  4fl.  in  arid  pbuns  in 
Siberis,  and  probably  onl^  a  varietyof  C.  arbo- 
reacens.  It  was  so  considered  by  Pallas  ;*  and 
by  others  it  has  been  confounded  with  C.  xai- 
crophylla,  also,  as  we  think,  only  a  variety.  It 
was  introduced  into  Enriand  in  1789,  and  i) 
not  uncommon  in  British  collections.  It  if 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  C.  arbo-  i 
r&cens.  I^e  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur-  ' 
series,  %t.  6d.  each ;  and  at  Bollwyller,  1  fJranc. 

•  3.  C.  (a.) 

IdtM^calUm.    DtcPnid.,  i,|i.«S.:  Dan'i]im.,!.p.<)u 

Sgtm^nita.    RoMnti  rahzDphfnii  Paa.  Ft  Ibm.,  L  U.,  C  l  t, ,  Carag»ma  AUat*!"  w..  '<^. 

Enpauiiit.    Fia  Ft  R«,  L  St,  I.  1, «.,  under  thr  ninir  of  RoMnii  nienphflb. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.     Leaves  with  6—7  pairs  of  hoary  retuse  leaflets.     Petioles 

and  stipules  rather  spinescent  at  the  "     .  ,_    .    .^.. 

ii.  p.  843.)     A  native  of  Siberia,  ani 

in  other  arid  places.      It  was  introduced  into  England  in   1S19,  and  differs 

ver^  little  from  C.  AUagdna ;  it,  like  that  plant,  being  doubtless   only  s 

v§nety  of  C.  arborescens. 

j>  4.  C.  (a)  RsDoVsKf  Dec.      Redowski's  Caragana,  or  Sberiau  Pea  Tree. 

lia^flaaiotk    DKt<tui>i.,L1l,;  Don'!  M)]1,£.p.2«3. 

Bwr<i>A«.    Dcc.IXmB-.t-ll-.'.U. 

Sptc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  two  pairs  of  ovate,  amtc,  smooth  leaflets. 
S^pules  spinose.  Flowers  yellow.  (Don't  Mill.,  ii.  n,  843.)  A  shrub, 
of  which   there  are   several   ^ecimens    in    the    HorUcultural    Society's 

■  Garden,of  theheighlof  4ft.  or5ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia;  and  the 
plants  refnred  to  were  raised  ftom  seeds  received  from  Dr.  Fischer  of 
Peterabui^,  about  1620.  In  general  (4>pearance  and  habit  of  growth,  it 
resembles  C.  Altagana,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety. 
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The  apedmen  in  tbe  HorticulturBl  Society's  Garden 
wtM  ID  full  leaf,  fund  in  flower,  on  April  30.  1836,  when  C.  fruteiicenii 
and  C,  BTbor^ens  bul  Dot  a  ringle  leaf  expanded. 

■  5.  C.  (a.)  abbha'ria  Dojoi  and  ^mi.    The  Sand  Caragana. 

Ddod  Hon.  Cut.  I  ffiiw  Bot.  Hh.,  L  IS88. 

~      ~  t.H*c,L  J§S6.;  Hidouij^.  309. 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with,  usiullj-,  4  or  more 
pairaof  obcordaCe  leaflets.  Pedicels  usually  twin, 
andshorterthan  the  flowers.  Stipules  subulate. 
Flowers  yellow,  (Don't  Mm.,  h.  p.  243.1  A 
bw  shnib,  a  native  of  Siberia;  introduced 
in  1603;  flowerine  in  April  and  May;  and,  as  we 
dunk,  oaly  another  variety  of  C.  arbor&cens. 
It  ripens  seeds  in   Englsiul,  but  is  generally 

Cpagated  by  grafting ;  and  tbe  price,  in  the 
idon  nurseries,  is  the  same  as  far  C.  Altagina.  "^ 

B  e,  C.  FRUTB'acBtts  Dee.     The  shrubby  Caragana. 

Ikntgkaliim.    Dee.PKid.,£.p.>es.i  Don'!  Mill,  E.JI.BI& 

afminma.    Setitiitarnit^Kciia  Uh.  ^<c,  lOM,  PalL  PI  lleu.,t.*3.i   C  iligltlU  Lam.  Diet, 

Emfnulmgi    Swt.n.-Ou(L,  t.«7.;  PaU.  FL  Hd_,  c.  l&,u  SoUnfa  frut^Hnt ;  uidourA-310. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  having  2  pairs  of  leaflets,  which 

approximate  near  the  top  of  the  petiole :  they  are  obo- 

vate-cuneated.  Stipules  membranous.  Petiole  furn'shed    , 

with  a  short  spine  at  the  apex.  Pedicels  solitary,  twice 

the  length  of  the  calyx.     Flowers  yeUow,  resupinate. 

Leaves  with  a  yeUow  hue.  {DotCi  JUUI.,  iL  p,  243.) 
Farietiet.  De  Candolle  mentions  two  forma  of  this  species 


m  C.f,  1  latifSHa,  which  has  glabrous  broadly  obovate  3 1 0 

leaflets,  and  is  Jrequent  in  gardens  j  there  being 

a  subvariety,  with  2-flowei«d  peduncles;  and      "~^ 
■  C.  /.  2  angialifolia,  which  has  glabrous  oblong 

coneated   leaflets,  and   is  found  near   Odessa 

(flee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  866.) 

DetCTiption,^c.  The  spedes  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Russia,  on 
of  the  Wolga  and  other  rivers.  In  open  situations,  according  t< 
does  not  exceed  5  ft.  in  hdght ;  but  in  woods  and  gardens  it  grows  as  high 
as  9  ft.  or  10  ft.,  flowering  in  May,  along  with  C^tisus  purptlreus.  In  British  gar- 
dens, it  is  generally  raised  from  layers,  or  by  grafting,  and  is  frequently  found 
as  high  as  6ft.  or  eft.  It  wus  introduced  in  1753,  and  is  frequent  in  Euro- 
pean gardens.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  2i.  6d.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  Ihmc  50  cents. 

Ji  7.  C.  (p.)  mo'llis  Beu.     Tbe  soft  Caragana. 


pMlolbciatbad 'lib Hft iMlr.  [■Mlolandliulniilwit lUBe.  PdUceta BUtur.  novcn letlair. 
(Ok.  Fml.,  IL  p.  «S)  A  ibnib,  ■  utln  oC  TiuiU  ud  PiidolU,wb«n  itgnvi  lolhah^btof 
ift,«3n..  «KI[nducHiU;rilowlvnn1n  Aria  and  Hij.    It  m  laDnhued  In  IStB,  but 

.M  8.  C.  proH«'A  Dec.    Tlic  pygmy  Caragana. 

UiMificaUom.    n«.  Fmd.,  2.  p.  i68.j  Don'i  MUI.,  i.p.  SU. 

^mtmr.    Roblnia  i»nH>i  Lin.  St..  10t4,  PaU.  Fl.  Ass.,  1. 1.  *5.,  Amm.  RMA.,  L  35. 

&V»f*W'    Pill  n  iai,,  L  L  4J.  1  Aia>iLSutlL,t3S.,uBot»iitap»iiuc'iiaiKlourA(.  Sll. 
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Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  linear,  gla- 
brous, approxiinate  leaflets  near  the  tip  of  the 
petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinescent  Pedicels  solitary,  and  nearly  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  nearly  equal  at  the 
base.  Leaflets  acute,  crowded,  usually  in  the  axils 
of  trifid  spines.  Flowers  yellow.  (Jbec»  Prod,  ii. 
p.  268.) 

Variety, 

M  C.p,2  arenaria  Fisch.  in  Litt.  has  linear- 
cuneate  leaflets,  and  pedicels  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Description,  S^c,  A  low  shrub,  scarcely  a  span  high,  on  the  Altaic  Mountains, 
but  erowing  much  higher  in  favourable  situations.  It  has  large  trifid  s[nne8, 
slender  leaves,  and  small  flowers.  The  leaflets  are  remarkable  for  being  in 
fours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  star,  in  the  axils^f  the  spines.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  fine  yellow,  very  tou^,  and  fit  forbeing  used  as  withs.  Fallas 
sa^s  that,  in  favourable  situations,  this  shrub  attains  the  height  of  6  fl. ;  but,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  4  fl.  high,  except  when  grafted  as  a  stand- 
ard on  C,  arbor^cens,  when  it  forms  a  small  tree  of  very  singular  appear- 
ance. It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1751,  and  is  not  unfi'equent  in  ]British 
gardens.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  2t,  6cf.,  or,  gimed  standard  high,  7x.  each ;  and  at 
BoUwyller,  1  franc  50  cents. 

*  9.  C.  SPINOZA  Dec,    The  spiny  Caragana. 

Idemt^fieaikm.    Deo.  Prod.,  «.  a  989. :  Undl.  Bot.  Reg..  1081. ;  Don'i  BiilL,  8.  p.  84i3u 

8ifmmffme9.    RobinAi  ioId^m  Un.  MtuU.,  889. :  RoUnla  Arox  PaU.  Ft.  Bots.,  1. 1  44^,  Jtm.,  t  E.  e. 

f.  8.  and  3. ;    Robinra  qiiiuMit^ma  Laxm.  Nov.  AeL  Pet.,  15.  t.  90.  £  4^ ;  Caragdna  fhnx  Lam. 

Diet,  1.  p.  315. 
EMtnnings.    Undl.  Bot  Rc«.,  t  1081. :  PalL  Fl.  Boh.,  1. 1  44. :  Mn.,  t  E.  e.  f.  8.  and  3.,  aa  RobfoM 

feroz. ;  Laxm.  Nov.  Act  Pet,,  15.  t  3.  £  4,  at  RoblnJa  ipiiiosttaiina  s  and  mxrjlgt.  318.  and  313i. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  with  2 — ^  pairs  of  cuneate- 
linear  glabrous  leaflets.  Stipules  small,  spinose. 
Adult  petioles  permanent,  strong,  and  spinose,  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Flowers  solitary, 
almost  sessile,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  Le» 
gume  rather  compressed.  {Doti's  MUL,  ii. 
p.  243.)  A  spiny  shrub,  abounding  in  gra- 
velly arid  situations  in  Siberia,  and  also  said 
to  be  plentiful  in  China,  about  Pekin,  where 
branches  of  it  are  stuck  in  clay  upon  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  in  order  that  its  spines  may  pre- 
vent persons  from  getting  over  them.  \P<dl, 
Fl,  Rott,,  \,  f.  44.)  In  Sridsh  gardens,  into 
which  it  was  introduced  in  1755,  this  species 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  fl.  or  4  f^. ;  and  flowers  in  April  and  May- 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  grafting;  and  plants,  in  London,  are 
fit>m  1#.  6<f.  to  2f .  Qd,  each. 

A  10.  C,  raAGACANTHoi^DBS  Poir,      The  Goat's-thom-like  Caragana. 

IdentifieaOon.    Poir.  SuppL,  8.  p.  90. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  869.  t  Don**  MIU.,  8.  p.  844. 

Smumvffies.    RcMnia  Iragacanthbldet  Pail  No9.  Act  Pel.,  13. 1 7.,  Jstr.,  115.  t  86. ;  Robinia  nuu 

cncinthtL  Lodd.  Cat  '  ,      _ 

Avra*«««-    P^  ^^'  Act  PM..  la  t  7. ;  Aatr.,  115.  t  8& 

Spec,  Char,,  ^e.  Leaves  with  2 — 4  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  nlky  leaflets, 
ending  in  a  little  spine.  Stipules  spinescent.  Adult  petioles  permanent, 
strong,  and  spinose,  twice  the  length  of  the  leaflets.  Pedicds  solitary, 
short.  Legume  hoary-viUous.  (Don^t  Mill,,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  low  spiny 
shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  among  granite  rocks.  Introduced  in  1816,  and 
producing  its  yellow  drooping  flowers  in  April  and  May.    When  grafted 
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■tandard  high,  it  forms  a  very  ungular  ohject.      Plnhts,   !□   the   London 
Diiraeries,  2f.  M.  each,  or,  grafted  standard  high,  7i.  kand  at  BoUwyller, 

■■   II.  C.  jubu't*  Fotr.      The  created  Caragana. 

HL  in  Act  FM.,  10.  L  G. ;  Aid.,  p.  11&  L  Ul  ;  Lodd.  Bat.  Cih,  tSSl.u  KiMata 

.^wrc.  C*or.,  <(■!■.  Leaves  with  4  or  5  pairs  of  oblong-lanceolate  lanugiiMUsly 
ciKaced  teaflets.  Stipules  setaceous.  Petiolea  somewhat  spinose;  adult 
ones  deflexed,  fiiifonn,  permanent.  Pedicels  aolitarv.very  short.  Legume 
glabrous.  Flowers  few  and  white,  suffused  with  red.  (Bon'*  MUl.,  ii.  p.  844.) 
A  low  shrub,  seldom  exceeiEng  16  in.  in  height,  of  a  curious  shagny  ap- 
pearance, occasioned  by  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  bemg  bristly  or  thorny, 
and  remaining  on  loiM  after  the  leaflets  have  dropped  off  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  near  Lake  Baikal  {  and  was  introduced  into  Eneland,  by  Mr. 
Busch,  in  1796.  It  produce*  its  white  flowers,  ringed  with  red,  in  April 
and  May,  and  is  increased  by  grafting  on  Caragisa  arborescens.  MTien 
grafted  standard  high,  it  form*  a  very  singular-looking  object. 

■  12.  C.  GRANDiFto'BA  Dec.     The  great-flowered  Caragana. 

Uni^UaUim.    Dec.  Pmd.,  i 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  2  pairs  of  oblong-cuneated  approximate  leaflets, 
near  the  tip  of  the  petiole,  which  is  very  short.  Stipules  and  petioles 
spinose.  Pedicels  solitary,  almost  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  gibbose 
at  the  base.  Legume  terete,  acute,  brown,  glabrous.  Flowers  1  in.  long, 
yellow.  (Don't  MOl.,  a.  p.  243.)  A  shnib,  a  native  of  Geowia,  near 
Teflis,  producing  yellow  flowers,  which  are  I  in.  long  in  June  and  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1823,  and  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardeo. 
■  13.  C.  CBAUU^av  Lam.     The  Chamlagu,  or  Omeu  Caragaoa. 

UtaMcaOim.    Um.  Met,  1.  r.  Bia. ;  »«.  Pniil..  a  P.  «B.  i  Dm^  MIIL,  9,  p.  M3. 
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^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leave*  with  2  pairs 
of  ifistant,  oval,  or  obovaie,  glabrous  * 
Ittiflets.  Stipules  spreading,  and,  ns  j 
well  as  the  petioles,  spinose.  Pedicels 
solitary.  Flowers  pendulous,  large, 
and  yellow,  at  len^h  becoming  TtA- 
dish.  Root  smellmg  like  liquorice. 
{Don't  MiU.,  ii.  p.  843.)  A  diffuse 
smooth  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  a  thick 
root  and  branching  stem,  with  grey 
bark.  The  branches  are  alternate; 
at  first  upright,  and  then  decumbent. 
The  whole  pfant  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance, more  espedalty  when  just  going 
out  of  flower.  It  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  col- 
lections. It  is  generally  propagated  by  separating  the  offsets,  or  by  seeds, 
or  it  may  be  gr^ed  on  C.  arborescens.  Grafted  on  this  species,  especially 
when  the  stock  is  10  ft  or  12  ft.  high,  it  forms  a  stngutarly  picturesque 
peqflulous  tree ;  beautiful  not  only  when  it  is  in  leaf  or  in  flower,  but 
bom  the  graceful  lines  formed  by  its  branches,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  they  are  completely  stripped  of  their  leaves.  Plants,  in  the  London 
Duneries,  are  from  It.  6d.  to  2t.  6d.  each,  and  grafted  standard  hi^, 
7f .  6d.  i  U  BoUwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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Genus  XIV. 


HALIMODE^NDRON  Fitch,    The  Halimodbndron,  or  Salt  Taee, 

Lin.  Syst,  Diadelphia  Dec&ndria. 

IdmUlfieatkm,    Flach.  in  Utt;  Dea  L^gun.  Mtai.,  &  ;  Prod..  8.  p.  SflBi }  Don*i  MUL,  9.  p.  844. 
^myme.    Halodeodnm  Dee.  M4m.  ined.  fa  8oe.  P4f».  Geit.,  Marck,  1»4^  but  not  of  P«dt  lliouan. 
Dtrioaaim.    Fom  AaUmott  marltirae*  uid  demirom,  m  tree ;  In  reference  to  the  hnUtat  of  the  ihruta» 
which  grow  in  dry  naked  salt  fields  by  the  river  Irtlt.  in  Siberia. 

Description^  4rc,  iJeciduous  shrubs,  with  silky  leaves,  and  purplish  flowers. 
There  are  onlv  two  species,  'one  of  which  is  probably  onlv  a  variety.  They 
are  propagatea  by  seeds,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common 
laburnum,  or  on  the  Caragdna  arbor^ens. 

A  1.  H.  arge'ntbum  Dec.     The  silvery-Zirawi/  Halimodendron,  or 

Salt  Tree. 

Idmf^cttHnm.    Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  869. ;  Don's  MUL,  fiL  ^  8I4l 

Smtommet.    Robinia  Hatodtednm  Un.  FIL  Supply  390.,  Poff.  A  Bou^  t.  3&;  Caragdms  aigfotea 

Lam.  iuPatt.  im.  ed.  (kOL,  Appu  ii.  SOO,  t.  8^  f  I. 
Smgnutmg$.    PaU.  FL  Ron.,  t  36. ;  and  our  J^.  315. 

Spec.   Char.^  S^c.     Leaves  hoary.      Peduncles  2-flowered.  (Doii'i  ilit//.,  ii. 
p.  244.) 

Varieties.    De  CandoHe  mentions  two  forms  of  this  species. 

m  H.  a.  \  vulgdre  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  269.  -—Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  the  same  length  as  the  keel.  (JRms  Bot.  Mag.^  t.  1016.) 
•  H.  a.  2  brachysema  Dec.  Prod,  iu  p.  269. —  Leaves  hoary  or  silvery. 

Standard  one  half  shorter  than  the  wings  and  keel.    Style  short. 

Description,  ^'c.  An  irregular,  much  branched,  ri^d 
shrub,  with  a  stricose  grey  Ixurk,  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  whitish  silky  £>wn.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  re- 
sembling those  of  iiithyrus  tuberosus,  both  in  colour  and 
size ;  and  they  smell  sweet.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in 
saline  steppes,  near  the  river  Irtis;  and,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  IS  much  frequented  by  insects,  especially  of  the 
genus  M^loe  L.,  many  species  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
that  r^on.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1779,  bv 
Dr.  Pitcaim ;  and,  according  to  Martyn's  Miller,  though 
it  flourished  in  British  gardens,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  flowered 
there,  *'  probably  for  want  of  the  saline  principle  in  the  soil."  It  has 
been  argued  by  some,  that  the  halimodendron,  and  other  trees  which  grow 
naturally  in  saline  soils,  should  be  supplied  with  sea  salt  in  a  state  of  culture : 
but,  though  this  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  experience  proves  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  in  others ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  success  with  which 
Uie  Bpedes  before  us  is  cultivated  in  Britbh  gardens.  At  present,  it  flowers  freelv 
from  liay  to  Jul  v,  and,  in  moist  seasons,  later ;  and,  when  grafted  standard  high 
on  the  common  laburnum,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  graceful  drooping  trees  that 
can  adorn  a  lawn.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tiiis  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery,  as  thore  are  of  most  species  of  Caragdna,  and  of  Cal6phaca  wol- 
ff4rica.  Price,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  \s.  to  2^.  6(/.,  fi;rafted  standsu*d 
high,  7s.  6d. ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar, 

•  2.  H.  (a.)  suBviRE^sCENS  DoH.  Thegreeuish  Halimodendron,  or  Salt  TVee, 

Umt^lcaikm.    Don*l  Mill.,  8.  p.  844. 

Roblnia  triflbra  VHMt.  SHrp.  Kov.,  l(9Lf  H.  argfinteum  fi  Mbric«ieeM  Dee^^Fnd.^ 


8.pilfl9. 

Spec.  Chetr.,  Sfc.  Leaves  greenish.  The  standard  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  keel.  Pedicels  3-flowered.  (Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  244.)  A  shrub,  like 
the  preceding  one,  of  which  it  is,  vnthout  doubt,  only  a  variety. 


CHAP.  XLI. 


LEOUHINA  CEA.       COLU'TEA. 


[^ 


rui,  iDd  Aa£,  II 


DD  to  tbff  bnutj  of  th«  pUat,  uid  to 

is  a  deciduous  shruli,  a 

■  I.e.  woloa'rica  FUek.     The  Wolga  Calophaca, 
/AnuMuMM.    Fl«h.  Ln  UlL  ;  Oee.  PnicL, !.  p.  nO.  •  Don'!  »1IL.  ^  p.  «M 
Sfm«irma.    Mlliut  nlirii^M  'oU-  ''<*>-.  i  [^TM  L  O,  g.  r.  1,  at  Gii£.  .Iniait.  NaU8.  (.  lOL  1. 1. 1 

CJ3n>pl[ii4DuiM£fI.  Aw,  Lt4r;  CftlMtinii^HeatIJm.FILi^,Sl^!I.I»iHam.,l. 

t.  48. 1  Oililua  wikUtoi  Lam. ;  Adcniicl^  wnlgiuii  SfrcKf.  Sftl.,£ p.  eaa. 
n«m^ft     Pill.ltlR.,3.F,76i.LO.(.t^,ed.Gin.,  Annul.,  Mo  ^.LlDl.f.l.,  u  CTtlUB 

Ulttaui  P(I1.FL11«L,«.  t.tT.,  vCMHuplnnktuii  N.  Du  Kiin.,  &  L  48.,  u  CfOnu  osU 

tLrlcUi;  BDdnir/f.  3^ 

^wr.  CAbt.,  4^.     Leaflet!  6  or  7  pain,  or 

bicular,  velvety  beneath,  as  well  as  the 

calyxes.  iDoa^  MitL,  u    p   !U  ) 

Dtteriplion,  ^c.  A  deciduous  shrub,  found 
ID  desert  places  near  the  nvera  Don  aod 
Wolga,  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  producmg 
itt  yellow  flow^^  inJune,aiidnpeniag  Beeds 
m  AnguM.  It  was  iatrodiiced  tn  1786 
though,  being  somewhat  difficult  to  propa 
nte  except  by  seeds,  which  however,  m 
&te  seasons,  it  produces  in  abundance,  it  is 
not  so  coDimon  as  it  ought  to  be  in  Bntiah 
gardens.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  com 
mon  labutuuDi,  it  forms  an  oinect  at  once 
singular,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  whetlier 
when  covered  wit'i  blossoms,  or  with  its  fine 
reddish  pods.  Price,  in  the  London  nurse- 
ries, 2t.  Od.  each,  and  standard  high,  7(.  6d. 


Q 


COLXTTEA  R.  Br.     Thb  Coldtbi,  or  SladdeS  Seitna.    Lin.  Sytt. 
Diad^lphia  Decindria. 

r.  la  Hart.  Kew.,  cd.S.,  TaL4,p,  XS.;  Dec  Prod.,  1;  p.  37a  j  Don^  HUl.S 


UaoMaUai.    I 


Deicriptiort,  ^c.  Bhrubs,  with  impari.piniiale  leaves,  end  flowers  disposed 
in  axilla^  racemes  that  are  shorter  tliau  the  leaves;  few  in  a  raceme.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  870.)  The  flowers  are  yellow  in  most  of  the  species,  anil  are 
succeeded  by  bladdery  legumes.  Deciduous  shrubs,  and  natives  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  Nepal.  Ail  that  have  hitheno 
'  "      '        '  '  'o  Europe  are  probably  only  varieties  of  one  species. 

ICBKS  Lm.     The  arborescent  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Semia. 
liD.  8p.MMAjDcB.Aia.,  No.  I,  I  Dn  Fnd,  1  |L  na  j  □«■•  MIH.,  S.  p,  HA 
K.DaHui./tUi  Curt.  fiat.  kh»,  L  SI  )  ud  aurjl(.  SIT. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaflets  elliptical,  retuse.   Peduncles  bearing  about  6yeUow 
Bowers.     Callosities  of  the  standard  short.     L^mes  closed.     Wild   in 
hedge*  and  thickets  in  aoutbem  and  middle  Europe.  {Dee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  £70) 


A/'^^^^   ■ 
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A  rapidfrowing  ahnib,  attHining  the  heuht  of 
IS  ft.  or  Hn.  in  8  or  lO^rears;  but,  in  Britigh 
gardens,  not  of  long  duration.  It  is  not  un- 
common in  Italy;  and  on  Mount  VesuviuH  is 
found  even  on  tbe  ascent  to  the  crater,  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  other  plants.  It  crows 
wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Swiczeriand,  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  in  France ;  *ary- 
ing  in  magnitude  according  to  the  soil  and  the 
situation.  It  was  introduced  in  1570,  and  pro- 
duces its  yellow  flowers  Irom  June  to  August ; 
the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  bladder-like 
legumes,  which,  as  they  ripen,  become  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  contain  15  or  80  seeds.  These 
bladders,  when  pressed,  explode  with  a  crack- 
ling noise.  On  the  Continent,  the  leaves  have 
been  recommended  as  a  suhetitute  for  senna,  and  Act  are  also  said  to 
affi>rd  a  gratefiil  food  for  cattle.  The  seeds,  in  doses  rf  a  draclim  or  two, 
are  said  to  excite  vomiting.  In  British  gardens,  the  plant  is  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  bulky  feat-growing  shrub,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  fit  (br  almost 
any  situation,  ftice,  in  the  London  nurseries,  9rf.  each ;  at  Bollwvller, 
50  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  37i  cents. 

■  2.  C.  (i.)  crdb'nta  Ail.  The  bloodj^u«r«f  Colutea,  or  Oriental  Bladder 
I  L-H^rlL  Slirp.  Not.,  £.  L  tl.i  Don't 


,,  S.   Du  HniL,  J:  t 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  obovate,  emar- 
ginate,  glaucous.  Peduncles  healing 
4 — 5  flowers.  Callosities  of  the 
standard  obtuse,  vcT^  small.  Lecumes 
opening  at  tbe  tin.  CorolU,  in 
colour,  between  red  aod  saUhm-co- 
loured,  w'th  a  yellow  i^t  at  tbe  base 
of  tbe   standard.      {Dec.   Prod.,   ii. 

E.  STO.)  A  shrub,  like  the  former, 
ut  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  with 
leaflets  more  glaucous,  and  mot«  re- 
tuse.  A  native  of  the  Archipela^, 
Georgia,  and  the  Levant.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1731,  and 
produces  its  reddish  copper-colonred 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Plants  are 
common  in  the  nurseries,  and  they 


^^^' 


u«  sold  at  the  same  prices  as  plants  of  f>i     j" —  

the  preceding  species.  *-'^^^_ — ^^_^     + 

■  3.  C.  (a.)  mk'iiia  Wmd.     Hie  intetmediale  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 
filmMfcoUM.    WUU.  BmB.,  7n.  i  Det  Pnd.,  S.  p.  170.  i  Wata.  Dtnd.  BiU.,  L 1401  <  Don'i  Hill., 

1.  PL  945. 
Etranmg.    WiU  r)«d.  Brit,  L  14a 

^pee.CAar.,4rc.  Leaflets  obcordate,iElaucesceat.  Peduncles  usually  6-llowered 
L^umes  closed  at  the  apex.  Flowers  orange-coloured,  (Zioit'i  MiU.,u. 
p.  34>50  A  shrub,  rather  larser  than  the  preceding  sort,  and  diflerin^  from 
It  chieflv  in  having  orange-coloured  flowers.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  hybnd  be- 
tween tne  two  preceding  sorts. 
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•  4.  C.  (a.)  HALB'pptCA  Lam.  The  Aleppo  Colutea,  or  Bladder Sentm. 
MniMfcoNm.  LmDlcL,  LP.36&;  IU..t6Mr.  £;  Dec.  Ailr..  No,  1. 1  Don'i  Mill.,  1.P.M6. 
SnuMB      a  PoefeU  AlL  Hoct  Knr,,  a,  p.  SS.,  Schioidl  Arti,  L  139. ;  C.  i'lDIa  USl.  Diet., 

Ns. «.,  t.  ICO. :  C  pracamlwii  L-JUrit.  Sn^  Km,  £  t  (£. 
Bl^m*^.    BchmlJt  Altk,  t,  Iie.1  HIU.  tHcl,  No.  t.  I.  100. ;  L'HtTlL  Sliip.  Mt.,£.L*£. 

^wf.  CAar.,  ^c.  LeeSets  roundiihly  elliptictd,  very  obtuse,  mucronate.  Pe- 
duncles bearing  8  yellow  flowers.  CalloBities  of  the  standard  lengthened, 
Mcendins.  Leoutnea  closed.  Smaller  than  C.  arbor^een*.  It  often 
occurs,  in  middle  Europe,  that  plants  of  C.  hal£ppica  are  killed  by  the 
winter.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  870.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  (t.,  and 
closely  resemblmg  C-  arbor^ens,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  vuriety.  Price 
the  same  as  thu  of  C.  arbor^ens. 

•  5.  C.  hepalb'nsis  Hook.     The  Nepal  Colutea,  or  Bladder  Senna. 

Hr  HIM  nWn     Hook.  Dot  91i«.,aS!.  i  Don^  MUL.S.  p.  US. 

SiWiwnif),    Hook.  BolHic,  !.««.;  ntdnir^.aii 

Spec.  CAar.,  ^c.  l.eaflet$ 
roundish-elliptic,  retute. 
Racemes  drooping,  few- 
fiowered.  Callosities  of  I 
standard  papillifonn.  Le- 
gumes rather  coriaceoua, 
pubescent.  (Don't  MUi., 
iLp.245.)  Aahrubpfrora 
Nq>al,in  1889,  producing 
its  yellow  flowers  in  Au- 
gust and  September.     In 

Its  native  country,  it  grows  to  the  hdght  of  10  ft. ;  but  it  is  not  yet  com- 
mon in  British  gardeni.    Plants,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  are  5f.  each. 

Genus  XVII. 


□ 


^STRA'GALUS  Dec.    Thb  Milk  Vbtcs. 
Dectodria. 

HmlUUaHim.    Dec  Annc.>  Na  S,  «l.  mi],  p.  SE.  ml  p.  T9.  i  Pt 

»fmm$mi!.    ^(IrMdut  tp.  or  Lin. : 

m.  1.  J.  Tkahaca'h 

Un.  SfL.  1073.  ;  Fall.   Aitr.,  L  1.  r.  I,  a.  i  N.  Du  Hun.,  t;  t  lOa  j  Woodr.  M 

-,  - ,  -    - I  ^..  1.  ftasa,  Dtt. 

KimiiHgL  t^l.  AiD-^t.*!  r.  Ct.j  Duh.  Arti.,!.C.10a) 
^oaAw.  Urd.  Bot.,  !7k  I.  SA.  |  WsU.  Doid  Brit,  t.  M  I 
Loh.  IcoL,  i-t-H.;   Girid.  Ali,  WK  L  lOi.  ;  ud  OUT 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Sfc.  Peduncles  usually  4-flow- 
ered,  abmit  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves. 
Calyxescylindrical,  with  5  short  blunt  teeth.  ' 
Leaves  with  9 — II  pairs  of  elliptic  hoary  ^ 
leaflets.  (i>on't  M\IL,\.  p.  266.)  The  flow- 
ers are  purplish  or  white,  and  are  disposed 
on  axillary  peduncles,  so  short  as  to  pre* 
vent  them  irom  bang  at  all  conspicuous 
above  the  leaves.     A  kiw,  prickly,  glaucous 
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■hrub,  with  penistcnt  leaves,  sdikini  exceeding  1  ft.  in  bei^it.    After  the 
leaflets  drop  off,  the  petioles  become  indunteH,  bo  b«  to  ^ve  the  plant 
the  appearance  of  being  densely  covered  with  spines.     It  is  a  native  of 
MarEcilleattnd  KarbonDe,  id    sandy  plaeea,  as  well  as  of  Cwsica  and 
Mauritania,  and  was  iotroduced  in  1640,      It  was  treated  hy  Miller  as  a 
distinct  ^us,  under  its  old  name  of  TVagadintha;  and  he  deeciibes 
four  species ;  one  of  which  was  a  OBtive  of  Aurseilles  and  Italy,  with  large 
white  flowers,  which  appears  to  be  l^unarck's  A,  masuli^nsiti ;  a  secoad,  a 
native  of   Majorca   and   Minorca,  and   a   tliird,  a  native   c^  the  islands 
of  the   Archipelago,    also   with  white  flowers;    and   a   fourth,   a  native 
of  Spain,  with  flowers  of  a  dirt^  white.      None  of  these,  it   would  ap- 
pear, are  the   same  as   the  species  now  before  us,  which  has  decidedly 
pturdisb    flowers.     It   is    slated    in    Thompson's    IHipcniaiory,    and   in 
books    genemlly,    that  the  AiUigaluK    3>iigacsntha    produces    the   gum 
tragacantfa ;  but  the  accounts  respecting  the  production  of  the  ki""  by 
this  plant  are  so  unsatistactory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  cre^ace  to 
them.  Toumefort  says  that  he  examined  the  plants  which  produce  the  gum 
tragacanth  upon  Mount  Ida;  and  from  his  remarks  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  rum  is  obtained  from  A.  TVagadintha  and  A.  ci^ticus  Cfig.  SSI,);   which 
last  DBS  not^et  been  introduced  into  Eng~ 
land  ;  but  Sldiufar,  in  his  Voyage  de  Crete, 
could  not  find  any  proof  that  uie  A.  cr£ti- 
cus   produced   any  gum.     La  Billardiere, 
who  visited    Mount  Lebanon,  says  that 
the  gum  is  there  obtained  from  a  species  *^ 
whidi  he  calls  A.  g^mmifer,  and  that  the 
shepherds  go  in  search  of  it  during  night, 
or  after  a  heavy  dew ;  whereas  Toumefort 
says  that  it  can  only  be  collected  during 
the  great  heats  of  the  day.    On  the  whole, 

the  subject  of  the  gum  appears  involved  in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  not 
less  than  that  of  the  s[>ectes.  All  that  we  can  state  with  certainty  is. 
that  there  is  a  plant  bearing  the  name  of  Aitrifpilus  TYegao&ntha  in  British 
gardens,  and  that  it  merits  a  place  in  collections,  as  a  9ery  curious  little 
shmb.  It  is  generally  propagated  by  seeds,  which  it  sometimes  ripens  in 
England,  or  by  cuttings.     It  requires  a  dry  soil,  and  a  sunny  utuation. 

App.  i.  Other  ligneous  Species  of  hstr&galus  in  Odtivalion. 

In  our  fbmu  JMbuiifeu  wts  be  (bund  ibi 
^itriHliu,  mukfd  at  tcchntaJlj  llAn«oui ; 


Loddin-i 

L'HHit.  8Urp„i; 
A.  Watib'—  —<■ 


.ttlrp.m,  villi  nlkiw  aowcn,whM:b  u  flniml  In  Bm.  Cib.  t.  Una.ud  tut  A.  asS.; 
IMnu,  Kllh  »  notpHih  Howei,  anind  ta  Bot  <;rt. .  L  ISSg..  uKl  oat  Jig.  XS.  i  niA  A.  mu. 
I*™-."hl<*JjJJ<**'T."«>»"»l™>iTrtM«l."*«ri«7  of  ^.  7>»»«4niSi,  with  whitt 


App.  ii.  Hardy  Species  of  AsMigalus  n^  t/et  introduced. 

A.at>ii^(Mn»R|chirdiin  iVaOtti-t  Jiwn.4Hm<.,p.7U  Plut HiatatlaiH, anct  Lmts 
ll»l».>««.  N»U«iif.«lieAmnk»  Flowan  white  KbiDtth.  Thn  tm  d^cMIr  Mue.  lloMi 
u  ta  tiUdt  ol (OmL  IDeit'i  Hill,  t.  p.  US.]  '    -«   ' 
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App.  1.  SitffruiiAise  hardy  Species  belonging  to  the  Tribe  J^otete. 

DerynfM  Toum.  I)  igmiH,  the  ipKiEi  of  which  win  iDcludcdbT  LiDDinu  under  ZMut.   The; 

rape, WHl rrow {Ton  in.  to E It  inhtlKht ;  but,  (Aouiih  tHhntcull;  the;iT*])fii«iu,UiCT"*  ■""•^ 
b«UT  clculiitfd  br  Mni  tiuUd  u  hgHxmoui  pluili  thui  u  ihrubL  D.  nt^fMnn  VltL, 
U*MiDor}miaaL.,iLt6.Icat.,i.f.il,  t.  l.Midft)  ii  »ii»U>rof  themuthof  Eurom,  ulUihom 
iHTCi  iDd  ibaati.  ud  ■hit*  ■aatn,  with  Die  kiel  nddlih.  11  flowen  ttrm  Jul;  U  SqiHEiiMi,  iml 
hu  hw>  In n,iihiHiAo dnce IBta  D.  rMMBi Ser.  (Burrc;.  lUfi,,  t.5M.),  LMut  ttclui  L,bu  dOi 
.    D.  ^ataiuuit  Wtlld.  hu  whlu  llowen.    b.  UriiOim  Str.,  Ziitui  hinaiua 

' •• "HM  O.  Don,  D.  Wnatum  tw,  iDctnuD  Str^  hulirn 

^ je  height  of*  ft.    D.  ortii^rMm  DtW.  {K.  MaPt-,  lO. 

Mn  at  Ekrpt.  ■nd  hu  relknr  tomtn,  nmked  witta  biy  aiaui. 


App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  ofiJbteee. 

The  number  of  half-hardy  ligneoui  apecies  belonging  to  this  section  (s  con- 
siderable ;  but,  as  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  most  of  thtm  natives  of  Australia, 
and  not  very  tender,  we  shall  notice  one  or  two  species  of  most  of  the  genera; 
refeniDK  the  reader,  for  other  species  already  in  the  country,  to  our  Horiui 
Srilaniacui ;  end,  for  those  not  yet  introduced,  to  Don's  Miiler.  All  the  species 
are  of  easy  culture,  in  light  sandy  soil,  in  sand  and  peat,  loam  and  peat,  or 
sand,  loom,  and  leaf  mould:  and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
in  sand  under  a  glass. 


MiK»  K.  Br.  li  »  TBTT  b""*"^' BT"?!!? 

Cai..t.X 

Dfl^aoir 
pit  H.  la 

L  ITM.)  hi 

Dowering 

S«4Bunlhi.  ThtT m MiwOaiHt 
CODHmtalT  pluttii.  —     * 

n^^iUMM  uiciraMMSwt.  cn 


"■'^. 


ri  lo  the  height  oflft.,  ind  produce!  Lti  flnc  Urge  Tctlow  Bowerii 
uil.    F.  fiiruvuMrr  n.  Br.  (AM.  Mag.,  I.  l»a)  Ii  i  luilnof  Tu 
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■tniit  the  hliglit  of  lit,  u 


_      _  llgiD-ltolhB 

.    iietgSof  4  ft.  »i»dpr(auMl»wlUwtfoim,b»T. 
,    In,  Uie  butrfUw  lUBiltnl  i;^,>™  ApnlW  July. 

5   of  ■bAh,  betntSBlM.  rt,Vui  iTkiiH-t  Xtai, 
t  in,  douMlcM.  WlfnblT  hird/, 
'     gMlitiaUila  RBr.(»X.»!i(.,lWM-,iimlour 
«^  wM  ^  arui  4  -^ — -jrf*M^  Bot  Rcff-i  t-  1S66.,  w  «ie«iil  N*v  Hoi-  i 
■ffi;d^ruta?frSXrSith.™ihlor4a,.rrf«^  Do- 


»*M*M  Drt.  !■  ■  Cot  (HiUh  of  wWch  there  «o  two 
niKl»  introduced:  f.  amplrika«/U  Dec,,«n<l  »'Jw- 
/w5ia  Dec,  Ihe  Ciouliri.  amiileiluAlii  of  iarn.  Ifirt,, 

feir*wlM,L.ii»  Cipemu^  rf  which  II  fBeel«  hr™ 


i  I,  Jsot.  Mw  I 


of  Ihr  genui,  Id 


owcring  JD  Juir  uid  Aufutt  I  end  Ea 


'"X^^^im  Weodl  (Hwf .  Hm™*.,  i,  t  It)  U 
.(JeirHolluKl  thrub,  giowinj  to  the  height  orait.  or 
3R.,  with  tetlow  ixllbiT.  pedkceUite  noaen,  which 
■DneAT  la  JuIt  and  Auguit. 
ISifM  ntm-nen  L,  {fl«.  Mm,  t  IMI.  i  »«.  Qii., 
1 6«.)  t»  »  Cipe  ihnib.  with  ihlnlnn  lf»Te«,  and  tawen 
diil«edinipherl»lbe«i^ot«jelkiwl»h.lji — "~' — 
,  dtjinghUch.    It  growitothehiight  of  fill. 

'       l^illfM  Der.it  »  geniB  of  Cipe  ihtubi,  of  which  IS  ip«Jei  ate  deaeribedlB 

^     .    ...r.  ^- half  »  man;  Intmluctd.    The  ncciea  hate liniple,  quite 

.and  yellow  Bowcn,  which  are  diipoaedellhet  In  Iteada, 

.    ;>.  Mflrs  Dec  ( Ai<.  V^.,  I.SSS3.)  gromtolhe  height  or4R., 

.    They  are  natlva  of  Alia,  Al!iBi,aiKl  NoRb 
ana  luh-uilco^  ipeclea  mat  be  contidereil  aa 

Afsjt.,  I.  1699.)  Ii  anatiie  ofthe  CapeofGood 


intffMi  Der.it 

,  MiBrr,  and  ne 
e,  «aU|Hi1ale  h 


_    _   _jd  Howen  mually  of  a  yellnw  cole 
■Ameiicii,  ihieflt  hethatooui ;  but  oiia  or  two  of  (hi 
half-hnrtft.  C.J*to*«/BAi«lr.(«otK™. 
Hope, wh^h grow.  loIheh^gMof  3ft., 

Halite  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e,lnlmduccd  in  IIIW,  in 
riUrj/aSprnii.  In  Ca|«^«iu,or  wblth  Sapetiei  i 


L    Ttwj  an  C>pc  ihntbi, . 
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wlUl  MAiBoUl*  Hmm,  mi  Jii\ew  Bcw 
■■— '-  —  -  -    '■-■     I.  SOB.,  MBd  our  A 


lifh,  with  MAiBoUl*  Hmwn,  «id 

.  Thmlx  (the  CnliUiO  loilbOnd*  of  Bet.  (M.,  t.  SOB., 


Cut  ilinili,  wltMrttblMUc  Iws  mi  ptnkith  fawen,  wtlh  th*  knTor n.iUit  puipka  u  Ifagapa.  It 
■mm  lotb*  Mitat  rfan,  ud  ti  u  Hcfant pluil  ahm  i»  fcuMt. 


ir  Imferid 


hunb.  [«]<.  tf».,  t  ES09.,  ind  aurjtji.  335.)  !■■  niuoItaCDiw  ihiub.wilh 
How  Bowcn,  wnlch  tppBir  fnMn  Uaj  to  AiiauiL 
(  Cupt  ihnitK,  or  whkh  B6  ipKlH  hot  Iwn  dcKrlbcd  tn  DmiI  MUbr, 
IihhL  TheTinaloiiiMiillihriib^or  undmhnilM.with  Inra  In  ru- 
ilihKl  with  bTKUoltK.  A.aillUaL.iaal.  Mat.,t.iagi.,miouTjtt.31S.) 
'41V,  wlU  Kite  taoHBipHrr  Ihc  gCHUL 

'     '     of  wbicn  mit  qiKia,  JI  i^wy^rtM  Dec  U(. 


tUiD.,&L3a.,  kiaO[>*Hinib,gr<nMtatlwh*[|litoflft.i  taut  II U 

AwJfWr  [a  ■  fOHH  oootftlnlDf  uno  undenhmbi,  natlts  oT  th*  L „ 

Bono*,  vMeh  V*  bAlf-hanl*,  uid  mne  of  them  near  It  hud*.    A-  BArtm 
Jf^t.iBiiLllt.,\.\Xl.,mi  OUT  Jb,  S3T.].  the  VuinniliU  BtilHJtKU  3S7 
£ml,  ind  BirtwArii  ■rniophf  III  Wmc*.  ■■annmni  •hnib,  whliiii 
■KFin  to  th«  tatlfhl  of  8lL ;  ■  nallT*  of  Spmln.  Bubur^  the  Lerint,  ind 
mil,  HI  rveki  j  uid  n  hu  b«n  culUoted  Jo  ftuKi  la  ^luid  dna  IMo. 
'nuleOT«art  plBnUo,  and  the  flowed  pals  rellovi  the  whol*  plul  huTlnf 
■  tilvervuveonncc.  whence  It  deTl*ee  the  Dimeeof  JiipUec*ili«ud,uid  the         .* 
■llTerlHuh.    Ttaeeteginceof  thit  ilinibdMiwteaaipetbeuKleiiUiUH]         i^ 
PUh}  DienUani  lu  buuiT ;  iddlnf,  that  II  dliUkM  water,  wid  Ibat  It  maliei  a 

lenatlvewalL     It  will  now  In  anrlliht  toll,  and  laeauly  propagand  1^  cu^     >K 
tInH,  or  bf  aeeda,  which  are  eiwirtLiDH  ripened  anlnit  a  eouth  wall  ^J^ 

A.  iy(fjaA-iI,|AitTW. /(».,t  imjaaallnof^m.HidtheKHith  af'^ 
Ttmm,  wai  Inlroduced  In  173L    Itirowi  lo  the  hcbhlof  tfL-ind  fanai 
a  BMI  Uul*  mine  ahrub,  alcaoit  har3»  In  the  wf-" •• — '  -'  •  —■•— 

A.  Htrmaim\ii  L-iBat.  Mag.,  L  «97S.)  Iianatl 

duced  in  1789,  and  pooi  id  the  hHjjht  of  ftom'sft! 
lMtJUDir.,afimamciiaeaniDeff.,[Bi4,  CM.,  I,  llCB./r 


haw  not  TCt  ban  intradBCH-    A.  j 
Spitn,  inuoduced  in  17^  but  now, 
IfciMjBl.  tiiiBtHUChMlPMaL ,  „  ..„. 

M  undenknibi  brlanglDf  to  U  Uut  nar  be  con- 
•idend  balttaardf.  The  ipHda  *re  nwttlsr  i»- 
tiTea  of  the  »uth  itf  Europe,  the  Levant,  and 
the  noith  at  AMa.  If.  artinx  h.  [N.  Du 
/raM.,4.;t.H,  Hidiiur^.  338.),  IbeliKeme  en 
■tbte  of  the  FmKb,  li  ■  native  of  ItiJf,  ntaen 
It  gnmtattie  height  of  6  It.  orBtt.,uiillaii*n 
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■Au  Lout.,  and  A.  urieta  Lat,  aie  tf^if  "WcJ 

.™?"  •  ._.  .  .,^1,,  of  Portugal  and 


ssr»ur"No;s 

Mnd  ouTs^  6^T 

can  In  iif  iKirden,  wilhaut 

whn' mined '^V^n  a  wilL 

.    In  theChelK* 

Botanic  (luden  the 

ce  ll  I  plan 

Ltllft  high,  with 

jdetei;  Ih. 

in   the  Kew  Garden  j   and 

then  «ai  towmair 

alufcone 

tinned  agalnit  a 

mllintheganleH 

.[Sj<KL 

IKUUMiarMns 

iUlt.(i>«.P«A, 

4  ttlB7.,DiM"<  Mil 

?£Tm" 

)l.a.hnib,wttb 

MlbUolitt  leaTea,  and  fSHilea  adhering  lo  lh« 

Sr"""""  ""^     "" 

.■■eUoiD  t 

Ob. met  .uim 

LifwL.  eoDUl 

all  the  other  i|»dea  of  UMa,  BanTagreatlpan  o?  the  tear,  and  are, 
mjuentiv,  all  vwj  dulnhle  fbr  low  canaervative  walla,  of  from  3  ft.  to 
In  height.  1>  Avaiam/fii  L.  and  L.  iprtlMiUt  ai«  aoWiidid  Tenirllft 
._  ,., — I — *  bj  P.  a  WeMnEtq.,M<l  loiieptacitHlinlheMlKOrd 


with  flat  branchea,  aad  Uuiata  'aowtiLVbt  Ists,  whiel 
orpinnate,dnipa<raa«afterIheyanainiiided.    AUahi— ^ 
htbht  of  ea  <H  7  ft.,  lownlog  ptifMelT  ffmn  HaT  Id  SnitHBbei. 
nallTe  country,  Ihere  can  b*  no  doubt  but  H  la  a*  hai&7  aa  lb 


td ;  Ihe;  are  ualin 


■  lledkd.go  ar. 

'atlTtaalL 
>ecie^ '-'■ 


AMca,  and 


J««,.t99a,andoaryb(.3W,'311 

and.  In  nrdani  ahout  I.OHlon. 
,  naidr,  The  dowen  are  biDl 
A    wlnga  and  keel  while  Thewholi 

K  are  anlied  ta  heal  woumU,  and  an  innulon  of  the  f 
m  roofi  li  gl.rn  u  a  purgalire.  Than  li  a  fiUnt  of  1 
ly  Ihli  ipetio  In  the  open  ground.  In  the  Uamniertinlth  | 
^    nur^frr,  which  hu  itood  thne  (erenlyaaca,  Li  now  f 


___   purple,  and  tia 

The  whole  plant,  when  bnilacd. 


'■ISocletibiailood 

—  sgunaiawaiitince  jpai,witnDUIpia(ectlon:  llgiowa 

rwldlj,  ami  appeata  quite  hard;.    P.  paUicnu  BalU 

(All.  HlS.,t.9«LJi)anati<rorPeTU,nllh  bright  blue 

■owen.    i*.  piicdu  Delll.  ll  a  natlire  or  upper  Egypt  1  and  i>.  oMufntfa  Dec.  ii  anatiieorthtCapc 

of  Oood  Hope  i  but  nelthR  hai  tel  been  inuoduced.    Theie  aie  aome  othct  Ugnnui  iweiei  raen. 

llBnedln  Don'aJfiUiTaanDtbelngninglenUr  knowa 

buUgi/Ira  h,  la  a  ganui  iDcludlni  abon  14a(peclea,  among  which  ii  I.  UncUiila,  which  produce* 
the  common  iadlgaof  theahofia.  Sane  of  Iheapaclei  ireligneoui,  andnaiivia  of  Afticaor  Aala  ; 
but,aa  Ibcfarc  generaUtof  low  growth,  Iher  an  not  very  dealrable  for  planting  out  agalnit  a  low 
wall  I.  iaauOla  Jao).  (am.  {M., t.'ilM.,andaur j^  3U)haa  red  Kowen,  atreakod  with  dark  Unet. 
II  anwi  lo  the  height  of «  R.,  and  dowen  rrom  May  till  July 

ZoHs'iH  Ait  (Sof.  A%.,  t  30(Li  growi  Is  the  bright  of  sa.undhaa  dark  red  dowert,  which  an 
produMdlnMayand  Juns  I.  mrapmrpkrea  HuaOt.  ii  t  uatlvE  of  Nepal,  introduced  In  1SI6.  It 
growB  to  Iha  hcliht  of  5  ft.  ordn.,  andpmducea  itadatk  ihining  purple  Bowen  In  July  and  AuguiL 
l.mMmyiaatBM.  Ci».,tl49.,aiHl<>urjl(.3M.)l>anativeofNrw  Holland,    It  nowa  to  th> 


Hal.  Hft-.t.r'St.,  it 
plant,  producing  iti 


■e-eotonled  dowen  /,  igleillca  S 


ative  of  New  Holland,  It  powa  to  „ 
«.(»>f.  Miu..i.3>ML),(heranguUtaa 
F>  lo  the  hoight  of  H  It.  ]t  Itaveiyahawy 
tier  green-houfe  apeciea,  already  Intro- 


CHAP.  xu.  leguminaY-ex,     coroni'lla. 


^ 


B.  Br.  (Am.  itag.,  r.79£.,  utd 


anr/f.  9K)  trum  ts  thi  htl|]»  aTan.  i  and  produce)  nd  flowwifKBi  Ji 

■  TuAroribbirllh  vhlU  floweim,  Siurtd  \aaol.  Itrg-it.  EM. 
I.  ITIS.)  and  s.  JtHcrrlcftlla  iJcc.  u(  nlbcr  hntwrMiui  Ihin 
bul  Ihdr  llDwvn  Jtr*  larHvaDd  ttnwiMnott  *od,  wb«a  li«rt  1' 
diirlnf  wlAtcr»  utd  tunwd  out  tn  thr  bordcri  in  iprjoj, 

been  fnDoduced,    L.fl-ulciiaUndS.{BM./Ur,t.9K.,taaaaTflt.SiS.) 
leanuinirfthiCiipeitl' Good  Hope,  vhlch  cni«UU»lid«btof  3ft., 

Sulher/dnd'ia  /hUctcev  R.  Br,,  Coliltea  (rutfscen*  Z.. 
(Bol.  Mag.,  t.  IS),  t  end  our^.  346.)  ii  a  hoaiy  ihrub, 
whhlarge,  elegant,  H>rlet,ahaffy  llowen,  a  native  ofth. 
Cape  of  Oood  Mope.  It  growi  to  the  height  of  3fte 
or  4  ft.,  flowerinc  m>Di  June  to  Aueiut;  and,  in  very, 
mild  winters,  it  i^l  sWid  in  the  border*  without  protec- 
tion. S.  microphplla  Burcfa.  is  another  Cape  qwcie), 
wliich  hu  not  yet  l>een  introdnced. 


Sect,  III.    Hedysa're.*. 
Genus  XVIII. 


Q 


CORONI'LLA  iVeri.  The  Coronilla.    Ua.  Sytl.    Diaddphiu  Deciiidria. 

AnugifpMM.    Neck.  Bleiii.,N<h-l3l9v;  I.WI1.  Ill,  (.en.;  Dec.  Fnil.,£p.  3<W. 
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DrrlwaHm.    FroincaR)iu,icnnni,liinte«Kaleth*dl9i»tIlcia  oTOwBoiRnln 


Deicnpthn,  ^c.  The  Igneous  species  we  hardy  or  half-hardy,  dedduouB 
or  subevei^een,  shrubs,  nativea  of  the  south  of  Europe  or  Asia,  with  impari- 
[unnate  \eMea,  and  flowers  on  pedicels  disposed  in  umbela  placed  on  axillary 
Deduncles.  They  ere  all  highly  ornunental,  and  most  of  them  produce  seeds 
ID  England,  by  wWh,  or  by  cuttings,  they  are  easily  propagated. 

■  1.  C.  E'hehds  L.    The  Scorpion  Senna  Coronilla. 

UatMamon.     U.B.  Sfu,  1046. ;  D«c  Pnul,  E,  p.  309l  ;  Don't  MflL,  1.  p.  »7*, 
itnotvma.    Elmrut  mlijM  MW,  /out.  1 13S.  f.  I.,»]k1  £  nlnoi.ti  ;  C  piudBbr*  torn.  fV^. 
Sm^Lbigt.    E)>iuB«.Hni.,t.MS,,  l/.DuU«>.,4.t.  131.1  MiU.  IcoiL,  t.  U£.  t  ■m  wrJK.  3(7. 
^e.  Char.,  ^c.     Shrubby,  gla- 
brous.     Its   leaves  are  at- 
tended  by  minute   stipules, 
and  have  5— T  oboTBte  leaf-  *; 

lets.     Its  flowers  are  yellow,  „____ 

disposed  3  upon  a  peduncle.  f  ^^W'^^^;^) 

The  chiws  of  the  petals  are  ^^    """ 

thrice  as  loD^  as  the  calyx. 
The  l^ume  is  rather  cylin- 
drical than  compressed,  and 
its  joints  s^anue  slowly  and 
unobvioualy,  but  they  do  ae-I 
parate.  It  is  spontaneous  in 
Hedges  and  thickets  of  mtditle 
and  southern  Europe,  and  of  Tauria.  (Dec.  Frod.,n.  p.  309^  Introduced 
in  1596,  and  flowering  from  April  to  June.  Heigiit  10ft.  Before  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  the  corolla  is  partly  red  externally,  mostly  so  towards 
the  tips  of  the  petals ;  and  the  miugUng  of  the  yellow  flowers,  with  flower 
buds  more  or  less  red,  and  the  elc^nt  foliage,  render  this  hardy  shrub  a 
very  desirable  one  for  its  beauty.  Perhaps  it  flonrishes  most  in  a  sunny 
sheltered  ntuadon,  and  a  drr  soil.  It  bears  clipping  pretty  well,  and  would 
form  a  beautiful  hedge.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  are  M.  each ; 
at  BoUwyller,  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

•  2.  C.Jo'ncsA  L.     The  rushy-irafuAnJ  Coronilla. 
Idnumatlm.    Lin.  3(t.1HT.i 
nwruAw    Bo(.Bcc,t.e!0, 
twTtiKHloiirj{?.3U. 
Spec.  Char,,  ^c.      Shrubby,  glabrous.      Branches   nish-like, 
round, bearing  but  few  leaves;  the  latter  are  attended  by 
minute  stipules,  and  have  3 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  linear  ob- 
long, obtuse,  and  rather  fleshy;  the  lowest  leaflets  being 
rather  distant  from  the  base  of  the  petiole.    The  flowers 
are  yellow,  j — 7  in  an  umbel.     The  claws  of  the  petals  are 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.    The  legume  is  rather  com- 
pressed, ana  its  joints  separate  obviously.     (Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  309.)     The  whole  plant  is  very  glaucous.     Native  of  the 
south  of  France,  and  introduced  in  1756.    It  grows  to  the 
height  of  SH,  or  3  ft:.,  and  produces  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  June  and 
July.    It  deserves  a  place  m  collections,  on  account  of  the  singularity  of 
its  rush-like  slender  branches,  which,  like  those  of  SpArtium  j'unceum,  are 
(tartly  destitute  of  leaves. 

App.  i.     Hay-hard^  ligneous  Species  of  Coronilla. 

ICho«ii  to  IWe  fls  vffln  Ln  Uieopvn  bonln-,  Iq  a  dr;  lolL  In  Ihv  ntl^lxiurhood  of  Locidoa.    Agflnfl 

■wtns'fanc  ((wclc*,  C.  ttlpulkcli.  In  Miircli)!  ind  continuing  flowering  Uimubaut  ths  lunnner. 

lurBcd  oul  InLD  the  open  bgn]Ri,wlMntlifj  will  flower  rre«<;lhnughoul  the  >UDiin(r:  ind.irtlieT 
■bguld  U  killed  duilnj  Ui*  nicoerllng  ulnMr,  cht  low  can  (ollf  be  tupplicd. 
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C  u^tilirit  Ijia.,ttitCnteaant<il Lim..iiiii»iit  Hat.,  tWi,  tbe  C  hl^nlaoT  VW.,uid<iur 
|fF3t9i,  limmiinnfUvevMthnr  11*1^,  and  hu d«p  tsiToii  ftawen,  Tcrr  Itagnnt  it  night,  wfeicli 
uk  onducwl  fniin  March  lo  S'orcinber.  It  tau  b«n  In  sultlTiUon  ilnce  15B6,  mi  growi  u>  tlw 
IM^orSft.  Id  Brttlihfirdeni. 


tivdiKHl  In  17SL  uid(mwi  ts  tlw  height  of  4  ft.,  piodudng  Iti  bsutiru 
frurml  La  Ilia  dH-tlrae.  but  Auntisi  at  night,  mm  Har  to  September, 

C.  mrgtnlta  L.  b  ■  nttlia  sT  Candla,  Hid  to  hiva  bccD  Inlraduced  In  16 
(Dn-fUffil..  £  &  mi) 

C•ndUUn>6M.P^ld..&^31(L,Uaiutln•>f  Spain,  wllh  pale  jcllowflowni,  lod  U,  p(rlu|>^ 
oBlTaTarictroraDatofiligolha'ipMlaa.  • 

App.  I.    Hardy  suffiiUicose  Species  of  Hedysarea;. 


App.  II.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  of  Bedysdrea. 

The   hilT.hardT  ipcdH  of  352 


.„  „„,„„  jS 

Hippocrifii  takMa  Jacq. 
|9irf.  Hof.,  t.  va..  and  OUT 
Ai.  3S1,  3JS.)  li  a  nalt™  of 
ainoroh  wllh  Ih*  general  ap- 

Kn"'uiecoSSJ(  linee  1776. 
■owning  ingnenJkDUKL  and 
eolibiitti,  IHui  Hay  to  Jul|r, 

""     -"  Ameriean  planta,  ao ' 


„       _  »  ilaot.  rc;^^in( 

ne,  a'  natlVe  of  ValiMnlao,  Introduced  In  1TT& 
iLla  faudr,  and  Boverlog  throu^out  the  aum- 


&?ja;ji 


.     |.u-.L,.u„<  :^t fKH.wlUi  "iwlghl  ijrandm, 

allky  leiTCi.    II  "u  inuuduced  In  1B3E,  end  ft 
""Il^'bni  «t  Hook.  (Si.*,  n.  Oari..  «  eer.  3 
L 130..  and  our  Jb.  3ST.)  U  a  naUn  oT  Chill,  irltti 
daimnT  leane  Ai  ahootii  Introduced  in  183S, 
and  Dtoaueing  lla  jrdlow  ■o*an  in  AugiaL    li 


^"^.. 


wUh  ^BOt  leaTaa,  harlng  to 
14  pBlra  of  crented  leallela. 
ai<eT«hf  Ba.  ot  ■»■'■ 

u?  SkBhTw.  Oar*,'sraer'"t  sfi.Tii'a'iiender'lboniv,  dTnlnuUic  . 
naoTe  oi  Lniii,  iniroduSd  br  Mr.  Cuming  In  I8SB.  lU  bloiKiiniare  of  •'*ch  Tdloir.  atreak 
"llU";!;."  ^i'^.T&.i^SS^T^  Sd'^^htr'5"*Jwrjr5.  D^  ifedfunm  ar 
H<«n..  !•  a  nMIre  offiijil,  where  11  grow.  w^a^weeK  ^^'JlJj^^,^  ^  ^^^  ,„^  „ 
b^  bf'to!lU^t^'i!J?!''^T^rJi5V  llpiei^'^icUa  which  la  alraadj  InlrodiKl  I.  D. . 
X  X   * 
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of  SiCiriuilDte  piniwU  Iwtm,  and  ]m»ta  ntuij  3  ln.l«|.  «>d  Half  an  incB 

Dktnma  ilamu  Dk,  AMf  unim  tieguu  Low 
RKi  •hnib,  itDWlni  U  tbt  b^|h(  of  3ft..<rllb  u) 
Chhu,  nur  Cinton    It  wulntroduulia  UI9,u 

•hrubi,  lUtlTn  i' F<T^ 


pluto.  ibMi-  n 

eicent  L.  /mtfttmi  Pen.  W«.  »-i».,S,  89.1, 

orSfl.  high,  iiidproduMtlUpurpUih  flowMm  .u,-.,  .™  — e— 

KfKH»gl«  KB&iila  Roib.  Cor  a  LMg..  li  «  dtcUuoui 
■htub,  aTuin  at  Nepd,  Introduced  In  ISOS.  It  (rain  3  n.  dt 
*ft.  higb,»ndprcrfucaiUlimle«d«owniinJulj«lid  Aurut. 

eiuBH  rrUicm  U,  /nttaJlUi  ct«Uu  £««.,  (Bc<.  .Vox., 
L  lOSa.)  It  1  ihTUb.  1  lUliTE  or  CuKlli,  wllh  lugr  reddlih  or 

S^ikhnu  InticdtuvS  In  17J7-    It  gtoin  to  the  Ti^Bhl  of  *  (t, 
ud  llooen  tn  June  and  Jul;. 

Alhlgt  tlimrimm  Touro.,  HtJjMtum  ^/W**  L,  ^H^ 
nmnliEni  DoK,  enbnii  (pliibu  UaitOf.,  Vdniu  Iwbriiu  O. 
Dim,lPn^nKtp.,Kf.i  fttiiw.  B*>,1,  p-M.,  l™n.|Jt  a 

-- ^—  -  ■—  ' ^aof  EjTPl.  Sjl^  Mwowaniia.  ind  other 

It  waalundiiBBl  hi  I71i,  hut  li  Kldon  net 


'SlJliS.SwhmllS' 


I  pmdiiced  ftom  t: 
^  that  II  f^U  from  I 

In  the  Scrtptumi  < 


hat'llie  mlmcuioui  maniiL  .....  ..      .  ,.        ^  ^    ,,..,„.■. 

m  the  HiKl,  and  bailie  the  wipriMor  the  bnalhea,  >■»  w«ild  not  hay*  been  •atunljh.d  if  lhe» 
ud  Ken  HOaU  pottioni  of  U  on  U»  planta  i  but  who,  ajdlnt.it  In  tuch  Immenw  I™"'"'**  "  "« 
tnund,  whafe  IbeY  had  nerer  uen  Itbefbn.  couM  hardi,  belkere  It  to  b»  Ilia  luntUilat,  and  «- 
^m3  In  HdmWf-JiM  f-  that  li  lo  tar  Wbat  la  It?  whenc^  noi^WJllbe  n™.  The  mann.  nw- 
hKed  bi  the  alhul  It  •  oatutal  enudatlon  tnmOn  leaTea  nxi  brincbea,  which  taket  plan  noli'  In 
F  hoi  weatb.?^  At  SrM,  U  teaB-Wee  d™.  of  l™eT !  bet  it  panulUa.  with  tteatB^^ 

del  of  dlBtent  ri»,  but  a*lo»  Cmr  Ihan  a  eorianderjwr'     ■•  '-  — ' ■  —  ■•■- 

WIS  eipeclallT  about  TaunU)  where  the  ihi 

rr  u  an  article  of  forelgo  00 "    '  -- 

The  iBMi. 


Clidnthutpunicnu  Soland.,  the  Donia  punlceaof  O.aodD.  Don,  {Bot.  Reg., 
t.  1775.,   end    our    Jig.  356.)   a  a  New 
Zealand   shrub,   introduced   in   1638,   or 
earlier.    It  was  originally  discovered  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  in  1769, 
but  was  not  noticed  in  any  scientific  work 
till  a   description  of  it  was  published  in 
Don's  JUi/irr,  in  1S3S.     It  appear*  to  have 
been  first  grown  in  England  by  Wm.  Le- 
veson  Gower,  Esq.,  in  ms  garden  at  Titsey 
Place,  near  Godstone,  where  it  flowered 
in  the  summer  of  1634.     It  was  (^red 
in  the  Bol.  Reg.,  in  July,   1835;  and   in 
the  HoH.  Trant.,  Sd  senes,  vol.  i.  t.  S2., 
in  the  same  year.    The  seeds  were  sent       i 
home  by   the  niissionariea  in   New  Zea-       , 
land,  where  it  is  called  kowian-gutukaka,       ' 
or  the  parrot's  bill;  and  where  it  is  sud 

to  grow  to  the  size  of  a  laige  tree,  though  the  specimens  in  Britain  appear 
quite  suffi^ticote,  and  have  not  reached  a  greater  height  than  4  ft.    "  ftom 
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Ifae  trials  that  have  been  mBde.of  the  proper  mode  of  manngmg  it,  both 
by  Mr.  Oower  aod  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,  by  whom  it  was  git-en  to 
the  former  gentlcmaa,  it  would  appear  that  it  succeeda  best  when  treated  ai  a 
bardy  plant,  and  turned  out  into  a  peat  border;  for  in  auch  a  situation  it  has 
now  been  two  ^eara  in  Mr.  Gower  s  garden,  and  the  planta  continue  to  look, 
very  healthy,  with  a  profusion  of  blo.ssoms  forming  for  next  yeur.  Kept  in  the 
green-house,  it  was  sickly,  and  did  not  flower  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oower's 
cardener;  but  Mr.  Coleman  succeeded  in  blos«omin^it  inalarge  pot  in  a  green- 
house, and  in  inducing  it  to  ripen  its  pods.  Considering  the  climate  of  New 
Zealand  is,  in  some  places,  so  much  like  that  of  England,  that  sume  species, 
such  as  Edvi&rdsia  microphj^la,  will  bear  the  rigour  of  our  winters,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  (nay  also  prove  a  hardy  plant :  if  so,  its  extraordinary 
beauty  will  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  epecies  that  has  been  introduced 
of  late  years ;  and,  even  if  it  should  be  no  hardier  than  Sutherl&ndia  frut^ 
cena,  it  will  still  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  welcome  of  all  the 
modem  additions  to  our  flower-gardens."  (Hort.  TVatu.,  Sd  ser.  i.  p.  531.) 


Sect.  IV.    Phaseo'leje. 
Genus  XIX. 


WISTA'R/^  Nutt.    Tbb  Wistaria,    im.  Sj^ii.  Diadflphia  Decindria. 

linuOaUlan.    NuU.  Otn.  Atnw.,S.p.llS.;  Dec  Prail.,S.R  mj  Doni  Mil].,«.  p,348. 

(bKM«:    OUElncip.  i:.,Thrtainlhiii&liol.  KiatDhltit^AL  . 

DitirSltom.  Nunsd  [□  bonoui  of  Csmir  Witlar.  Iile  FrgteHor  irf  AutnaT  in  the  Uiiliwi)!^  at 
PeniujlvKiia.  IDm'f  MSL.il.  p.  34K|  SultalL  flnt  charictcrlird  md  mm«l  lhi(  genui,  (Vom  Uie 
AnerimniKslH,  which  he  ileiioinlii»t«l  W.  ^ledilMi  but  which  l>eC»ndolte  hMdnBged  to  W. 
tnlhctm.    Id  De  Cnuilcllc'i  Pralnmait,  uid  •ami:  «h«  wtnkj,  Wlitluaa  ii  emiHwil)  ^clM 

Deicriptiim,  ^c.  Leaves  impari-pinnate,  without  stipules.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal racemes,  blue  lilac;  when  young,  attended  by  bracteaa,  which  after- 
wards fall  off.  (Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  390.)  Deciduous  twining  shrubs,  natives 
of  North  AmcTKa,  and  China;  of  vigorous  growth,  and  /onning,  when  in 
flower,  some  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  British  gardens.  They  are 
ouite  hardy,  will  grow  in  anv  soil,  and  are  generally  propagated  by  layers  of 
Uie  young  ^oots,  which  will  root  at  every  joint  if  laid  down  during  summer  as 
they  grow.  They  may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  or  by  seeds. 

J  I.  W.  FBCTB'scBNsitec.      The  shfubby  Wistaria. 
Idimmaaom.    D«.Prtid,S.  [tS90.i  l>intMin^,B,p.»&  „.„  ^»^ 

Sirtmni  /■*.  FL  Am.  Srpt.,  4  p.  *7*.i  Anfidymoj  K    .  T'^      ^ 

fnil«Kcu  WaU.  Fi.  Cto-.,  IBS.  i  Wiairtn  tpedftm  Witt. 
Grm.  Amer.,  «.  p.  lU  ;  Thtriinlhui  hullicnni  EVUt 
Jimm  Acad.  SAFUIaA ;  nuKolinda  Hert  Angt.,  5S, ; 


Spee.  Char.,  tic.  Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  two  auricles.  Ovary  glabrous.  Flow- 
ers odorous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  390.)  An 
elegant  deciduous  climber,  a  native  of  Vir- ) 
gima,  Carolina,  and  the  Illinois,  in  boK}' ' 
places.  Introduced  in  1784s  and  flowering 
from  July  to  September.  The  flowers  ere 
of  a  bluish  purple,  and  sweet-scented,  the 
standard  having  a  greenish  yellow  spot  at 
the  base.   The  plant  is  n  free  grower ;  and. 
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ia3or4feare,  ifplantediogood  soil,  ani  ta  a  lavourable  expoiure  it  will 
attain  tlie  height  or  SO  ft.  or  30  h.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttiogs  of 
tbe  root  and  by  layeni.  Planta,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  It.  6d.  och ; 
at  Ballwyller,  1  franc  13  cents;  and  at  New  York  37^  centi. 

J  S.  W.  chine'nsis  Dec.     The  Chinese  Wistaria. 

liatlifiaitlim,    DecPniiL,&|L3gO.{  Don't  Mm.,  S.F.3U. 

Coniequkiu  Luudon  Gari.  Man.,  inl.  IL  p.  US..  tqL  li.  p.  111.,  Uld  In  HoR.  Brit. 
EmgniSfl.    S>t  BriLFL.Gud..t.«ll.;     kn  Mij^  L  SDBa  1    BoL  Bc».,  t.  SSU. )  LoiU.  BoC  UlL, 


. ;  Oud.  Ui(.,  t 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Wings  of  the  corolla  each 
with  one  auricle.     OTary  viI1o»e.     Flowers 
larger.  [I>ec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  390.)  A  vigorous- 
growiog  deciduous  twiner ;  a  nadve  of  China, 
introduced  in  IBIS ;  flowering  in  British  gar- 
dena  in  JUay  and  June,  and  sometinies  pro- 
during  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
Tbe  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  W.  fru- 
t^ens :   they  are  disposed  in  longer  and 
looser  racemes,  and  are  somewhat  paler  in 
colour.    On  established  planta  they  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  (  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  succeeded   by  seeds  in  England. 
This  plant  may  truly  be  considered  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  our  hardy  deciduous  climb- 
ers.     It  will  grow  wherever  the  common  360 
laburnum  will  flourish ;  but,  as  its  flowers  are  somewhat  more  tender  than 
those  of  that  tree,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  frosts  in  veir 
late  springs.     It  was  Brat  brought   to  England   by  Capt.  Robert  Wel- 
banke,  in  May,  1616;  and  in  the  same  month,  but  a  few  days  later, 
another  plant  was  introduced  by  Capt  Richard  Rawes.      Both  were  ob- 
tuned  from  the  garden  of  Consequa,  a  generous,  but  unfortunate,  mer- 
chant of  Canton,  of  whom  a  biography  will  be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  xL  p.  1 1 1.     One  of  the  imported  plants  is  in  a  pit  in  the  garden  of 
Rook's  nest,  near  Oodstone  in  Surrey ;  but  it  is  small  when  compared 
with  one  raised  (rom  it,  which  every  one,  who  has  ever  entered  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society  in  May  or  June,  for  some  years  past, 
must  have  been  struck  with  seeing  against  tne  wall.     That  plant  has  now 
(March,  1635)  a  stem  the  height  of  the  wall  (I  I  ft,),  from  which  branches 
proceed  on  one  side  to  the  distance  of  90  fl.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
distance  of  70  ft.     So  vigorous  is  thia  plant,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  it  will  not,  if  allowed,  extend  to  double  or  treble  that  distance) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  the  most  vigorous-^crowing,  and  abundant- 
flowering  climber  in  British  gardens.     Plants,  which  were  originally  sold  at 
six  guineas,  now  cost,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  Ij.  6d.  to  it.  ed.  each ; 
at  Bollwyller,  they  are  3  franca ;  and  at  New  York,  3  dollars. 

App.  1.     Other  Species  of  fViitdtia. 


_  _  vt  Importi-d  1^-- .  —...-- . , 

rU  aaotBt  Inn  tbm  of  Ibe  iipfci  pin  oT  the  plint,  Iwlng  halrr,  while  Ui 
Mr  8we«t  thought  It  UlielT  thm  one  niecieehtiHieeiignftBrm  ■notheij  lii.L„.,™.mi 

WM  thU  WtarlbAnda  mi  ncordal  Into  aui  Harnu  Brtlaiuiktii  u  haring  bMn  lntioduccd  Is 

...-.-....-  ..-  .--  In  length.    On  tkmlUrlT  illoht  found itlmi, 

jtt  baae  and  ihmAd.    In  ine  yev  18S9,  we 
If  A  plant  growing  there 

Bu,    Thti  plani  h>d 
:4nBl>  af  Sil.  Mam., 
"'"'-—  '-----,  It MppeBir*d  to  ut  iineerttin 
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Cir^maB  loatau  Id  tbe  ■uIumB  of  1B35,  to  M  (bla  isfuniw  Ihc  plinl, »  u  U  d«terininc  ingr 
aiD*  ccRmla  Rwctlng  lU  mcl«t  PcHlUr.  ft  m«T  1"  •  new  iimIm  j  but  ■«  Dilnk  tt  more  pro. 
bible,  Ihn  the  (htm  or  ■  plinl  In  our  oirn  fitdcn,  ilw  railed  from  Lbe  teedi  we  biougbt  (nnn 
Culiruta^  wblch  bu  not  I<t  tamend,  thai  It  li  nutlilnt  DDn  Iban  Wlitjin'a  rniUiceni. 

App.  I.     Suffhaicose  hardy  or  hay-hardy  Species  of  Vkaseblea. 

■  iludard,  siU  grow  lo  Ihfl  hcliht 

end  tt  prtKluc™  In  pile  reliow  tow,  g^, 

en  IB  JuJt  ud  AuguM.    TUne  ia  ■'''' 

vail, In  Iheunlen  of  IheLoivdon 
Hortlculluril  Society  J  bul,  Uioiigb 
It  inwa  aa  hlih  aa  the  wall.  It  oannut 
be  cwlMeredaa  inil)  llpieooai  and 
lliinthei  lander.  Flowen  rtagnnl. 

blue^wcn;  L.<U69>nHBeiiU).  |A 
/trf.,1.  IfiW.),  aihrubbjCaltftinUm 


>-^        ^^^^^^ 


_„ „jT,T«aet.  l«3.I 

KTlicxIar  Sal.  FI..Oar(l,  S4  ler. 
J,j  I^ixldtiam  SwL  n-Gmrd., 


App.  II-     Half-hardy  Species  of  VhaseoUee. 

p.i3idriiX-hIch  *•  W™^  '""'^  =  "  ''-^""  "  liihaWtanl  of  our  green.hotw.  .Ian  ifin 
"peX^i^^ti*^  D^Danhni  Ullobui  t«r..  I^l-lnlng  ahmb,  -  "-"''of  China  u^ 
r^Slh^nTwhrn  tt  It  cuAliaied  (W  the  udiera  of  lia  roota,  whlah  ate  ey  llndrlal,  bMni  about  i  (t 
^ !«i vlrtn^Mand aun bj  the nali.e^ In  the  une  muiner  a>  lum  are  In  Ihe  *eM  IndKa. 


duenna  ■«..-— .^^ ■.--Hk-^ 

partT^folaured,  the  itandard  grem, 
the  wln|i  puiFle,>nd  ""^^^^^ 

•«  been  Inuoduoed,  but,  wb«n  II  <«, 
(t  wtll  pnb^T  be  iMnd  halUurdi 

BkI.  »*,  a  p.  9i  i  Sal.  FL-Oa><. 
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Sect.  V.     Cassie'^^. 
Genus  XX. 


1. 


GLEDI'TSCH/^  L.    The  Glbditschia.     Lin,  Syst.  Polygamia  Dioe'cia. 

Ideniificatitm.    Lin.  Gen.,  1159.  il^m.  IIL,  p.  857. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  479. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  4S8. 

l^fumymeB.    JciLCia  sp.  Fluk. ;  FeTier  ;  Fr.,  Olediticfaie,  Oer. 

Derwatikm.    In  honour  of  Gottlieb  GUditseht  of  Leipsic,  once  a  profeuor  at  Berlin,  and  defender  <^ 

linnsiuagainitSiegesbeck  j  author  ot  Melkodus  Fungoiitm  (1753),  Sjfttema  Plantarum  a  Standman 

ritu  (1761),  and  many  other  smaller  works. 

Description.  Deciduous  trees.  Branchlets  supra-axillary,  and  often  con- 
verted into  branched  spines.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  in  the  same  species 
pinnate,  bipinnate,  or,  rarely,  by  the  coalition  ot  the  leaflets,  almost  simple. 
Flowers  greenish,  in  spikes.  Among  the  ovaries,  it  often  happens,  especially 
among  those  of  die  terminal  flowers,  that  two  grow  together  by  their  seed- 
bearing  suture,  which  is  rather  villose.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  479.)  Deciduous 
trees  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  ranks,  natives  of  North  America  or  China,  of 
easy  culture  in  ^ood  firee  soil ;  and,  in  Britain,  generally  propagated  by  imported 
seeds,  or  grafting.  The  species  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  conftision 
in  British  gardens ;  and,  judging  from  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  should 
conjecture  that  there  is,  probably,  not  more  than  two  species,  the  American, 
and  the  Chinese ;  possibly  only  one.  The  Chinese  species  is  distinguished 
by  its  trunk  being  more  spmy  than  its  branches. 

!E  1.  G.  TRiACA^NTHos  Lin.    The  three-thomed  Gleditschia,  or  Honey  Locust. 

Identification.    lin.  Sp.,  1509. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  479. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  n.  488. 

8ifiionsnf€$.     O.  triac&nthos  var.  m  polvsperma  Mart.  Mill ;    G.  melfloba   Walt. ;   6.  spin2)ta  Du 

Hum.  i  AdiucM  triac&nthos  Hort. ;   AiA/da.  americ4na  Fluk, ;  F^vier  d*Am£riquc,  i^.  j  Thorny 

Acacia,  Sweet  Locust,  United  States ;  Carouse  k  Miel,  Canada. 
Engravingi.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4c  t.  25. ;  Htchx.  V\L  Axtx,  2.  p.  164^  t  la ;  Hort  Ang.,  1 21. :  Wats. 

ixmd.  Brit,  1 138. ;  Fluk.  Mant.,  1 352.  £  2. ;  and  the  plates  of  this  species  in  our  Second  vokmie. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Spines  simple  or  trifid ;  stout,  at  the  very  base  compressed^ 
in  the  upper  part  cylindncal,  but  tapered.  Leaflets  linear-oblong.  Le- 
gumes flattish,  rather  crooked,  many-seeded,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
long  as  broad.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  479.J  A  tree  of  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  high, 
a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1700 ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July, 

If  G.  <.  2  inhvus  Dec.,  G.  IseVis  Hort.,  {Dec.  LSg.  Mem.,  2.  t.  22.  d^.  109. ; 
Catesb.  Carol.,  1. 1.  43.;  Pluk.  Aim.,  t,  123.  fig.  3.;  and  the  puites  of 
this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  the  stem  and  branches  not 
spiny,  or  but  very  sparingly  so. 

Description.  The  three-thorned  gleditschia,  or  honey  locust,  in  favourable 
situations  in  its  native  country,  attains  the  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  and  clear  of  branches  to  the  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.  In  Britain,  there  are  specimens  of  about  70  ft.  in  height.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  is  of  a  grey  colour ;  and  of  the  snoots  and 
spines,  when  young,  of  a  purplish  brown.  When  the  tree  attains  some  age, 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  detaches  itself  laterally,  in  plates  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  in 
width,  and  2  or  3  lines  in  thickness.  The  trunk  and  branches,  when  the  tree 
is  young,  are  covered  with  large  prickles,  which,  though  they  are  not  ligneous, 
become  hard,  and  remain  on  for  several  years,  and  oflbr  a  formidable  de- 
fence. These  prickles  are  not  only  produced  by  the  young  wood,  but  occa- 
sionally protrude  themselves  from  the  trunk,  even  when  the  tree  is  of  con« 
siderable  bulk  and  age.  In  general,  the  trunk  presents  a  twisted  appearance, 
and  the  branches  proceed  from  it  rather  horizontally  than  in  an  upright 
direction.     The  pinnated  foliage  is  particularly  elegant,  and  of  an  agreeable 
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U|ht  shining  green :  it  appears  late  in  spring,  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
oF  London  sometimes  not  being  fully  clothed  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June; 
and  it  b^ns  to  turn  yellow,  and  drop  off,  early  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are 
inconspicuous ;  the  male  flowers  being  in  the  form  of  catkin-like  racemes 
of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves.  As  far  as  we  have  observed,  most 
of  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  produce  only  male  flowers ; 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  plant  of  this  species  having  produced  seeds  in 
England,  except  those  mentioned  by  MiUer,  which,  however,  did  not  ripen ; 
though  we  have  seen  trees  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  bearing  their  long  crooked 
legumes,  and  retaining  them  even  after  the  leaves  had  dropped.  These 
crooked  pendulous  pods  are  from  12  in.  to  18  in.. long,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour ;  they  contain  hard,  smooth,  brown  seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance, which,  for  about  a  month  afler  the  maturity  of  the  seeds,  is  ver^  sweet, 
but  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  becomes  extremely  sour.  The  rate  of  growth 
of  this  tree,  for  the  first  15  or  20  years,  is  generally  about  the  average  of  a 
foot  a  year ;  but  in  favourable  situations  it  will  grow  at  double  that  rate.  In 
the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  plants  10  years  planted  were,  in  1835,  from  20  ft.  to  25  f^ 
in  height. 

Geography.  The  sweet  locust  does  not  appear  to  have  a  verv  extensive 
range  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  belong  more  (MUlicularly  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghantes ;  and  it  is  scarcely  found  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  unless  it  be  in  Limestone  Valley,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
rich,  and  the  situation  not  exposed.  In  the  fertile  bottoms  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Blississippi,  in  the  Illinois,  and 
stfll  more  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  abundant 
in  fertile  soils.  It  is  generally  found  growing  with  Juglans  nim  and  Carva 
sql1am4^«^  CTlmus  rikbra,  JPraxinus  quadrangulata,  Uobfnia  Pseikd-i^c^ciay 
Neg&ndo  yraxinifolium,  and  Gymn6claaus  canadensis.  It  is  never  found  but 
in  good  soil ;  and  its  presence,  Michaux  observes,  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  fertility. 

Hiitoiy,  The  tree  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  by  Bishop  Compton, 
in  1700;  and  Miller  informs  us,  that  it  produced  pods  in  the  Palace  Garden 
at  Fulham,  in  the  year  1728,  that  came  to  their  full  size ;  but  the  seeds  did 
not  ripen.  In  Martyn's  MUler^  only  one  species  is  described,  G.  triac&nthos ; 
G.  monosp^rma  and  G.  h6rrida  being  made  varieties  of  it*  and  G.  polysp^rma 
the  normal  form  of  the  species.  G.  triadmthos  was  known  in  France  m  the 
time  of  Du  Hamel,  who  recommends  it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  liable  to 
have  its  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  more  especially  when  the  tree  becomes 
forked  at  the  summit,  and  two  branches  of  equdl  size  spread  out  on  each 
side.  In  England,  it  was  never  recommended  to  be  planted  with  any  other 
view  than  as  an  ornamental  tree,  till  Cobbett  became  a  nurseryman,  and 
suggested  its  use  as  a  hed^  plant.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  m  England ;  but  Manetti  informs  us  (Gard.  Ma^,, 
vol.  xi.  p.  643.)  that  it  was  used  for  hedges  in  Lombardy,  but,  like  the  robima, 
when  tned  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  soon  given  up.  (See  p.  620.) 

Propertiet  and  Uses.  The  wood*of  this  tree,  when  dry,  weighs  at  the  rate 
of  52  lb.  the  cubic  foot :  it  is  ?ery  hard,  and  splits  with  ^reat  facility,  resem- 
bling in  this  and  other  respects  the  wood  of  the  robinia ;  but  its  grain  is 
coarser,  and  its  pores  more  open.  The  tree  is  most  abundant  in  Kentucky; 
and  there  only  the  wood  is  employed  for  any  useful  purpose,  though  even 
there  it  is  but  little  esteemed.  It  is  used  neither  by  the  builder,  nor  the 
wheelwright,  but  is  sometimes  employed  by  farmers  for  fences,  when  they 
cannot  procure  any  more  durable  kind  of  wood.  Michaux  says  that  the  only 
useful  purpose  for  which  he  thinks  the  tree  is  fit,  is  for  making  hedges;  but, 
as  we  nave  already  seen,  it  has  not  succeeded  as  a  hedge  plant  in  Europe. 
A  sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  pulp  of  the  pods,  and  a  beer  made  by 
fermenting  it  while  fresh ;  but  this  practice  is  by  no  means  general,  even  in 
America,  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  Europe.     In  Britain,  this  species,  and  all 
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the  others  of  the  genus,  can  only  be  considered  as  ornamental  trees ;  but  in 
that  character  they  hold  the  first  rank ;  their  delicate  acacia-like  foliage,  and 
the  singularly  yaried,  graceful,  and  picturesque  forms  assumed  by  the  tree» 
more  especially  when  young  or  middle-aged,  together  with  the  singular  fea- 
ture afforded  by  its  spines,  will  always  recommend  it  in  ornamental  plant- 
ations. 

Soil  and  SUuatkm,  Propagation^  ^c.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  free  soil,  and 
a  situation  not  exposed  to  high  winds ;  the  climate  ought,  also,  to  be  some- 
what favourable,  otherwise  the  wood  will  not  ripen;  and  it  requires  the 
climate  of  the  south  of  England,  or  the  summers  of  France,  to  ripen  the 
seeds.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seeds  imported  from  America, 
or  from  the  south  of  France,  or  Ita^ ;  for,  though  seed  pods  are  seldom 
seen  hanging  from  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  thev  are  produced  f3t>undantly  in  varioiis  parts  of  France, 
even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  seeds  are  ripened  in  fine  seasons 
in  Austria.  Cobbatt  directs  the  seeds  to  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  soaking 
them  for  12  hours,  as  directed  for  those  of  the  robinia.  (See  p.  624.)  The 
aeeda,  he  says,  when  soaked  and  sown  in  March,  will  come  up  m  a  fortnight. 
They  are  best  transplanted  to  where  they  are  finally  to  r^ain  when  quite 
young ;  as  they  make  but  few  fibrous  roots,  and  these  take,  for  the  most 
part,  a  descending  direction.  The  variety  G.  t.  in^rmis  can  only  be  insured 
by  grafting  on  the  species.  In  general,  however,  abundance  of  plants  without 
spines  may  be  selected  from  beds  of  seedlings  of  O.  triaduithos. 

SiaHttiet.  QMtt»ck\%  Macdntkot  In  the  BmHroiu  qf  London.  At  Sjon  there  U  a  tree  57  ft  high, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft.  and  of  the  head  6:i  ft ;  see  the  plate  or  this  tree  in  VoL  II.  In  the  garden 
of  J.  Nichols,  Esq.,  (the  Chancdlor'Sy  Queen  Street,}  Hammersmith,  there  is  a  tree  of  this  species 
47  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  liin.  in  diameter.  At  Puner*s  Cross,  it  is  40  ft  high ;  at  Ham  House,  30  ft 
high.    At  Kenwood,  38  years  planted,  it  is  44  ft  high ;  in  the  Mile  Eiid  Nursery,  38  ft  high. 

GkdUsckUL  triacdnikot  Sontk  </  London.  In  Dcwsetshlre,  at  Helbury  Paric,  SSjrears  planted,  and 
S5  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  10  in.  In  Surrey,  at  Lady  TankerviUe*s,  at  Walton  on  lliames, 
SO  years  planted,  and  66  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  8  ft,  and  of  the  head  60  ft 

Gleditsehik  triacdntkoi  North  qf  London.  In  Monmouthshire,  at  Tredegar  House,  50  years  planted, 
and  40ft  high.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  planted,  and  30ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1 1  in.,  and  of  the  head  90  ft  In  Suffblk,  at  AmpCon  Hall,  15  yean  planted, 
and  25  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  Whitley  Abbey.  5  years  planted,  and  12  ft  high,  ta  Vim. 
cestershire,  at  Croome,  80  years  puuited,  and  40  ft  high.  In  Yorkshire,  at  Orirostone,  58  ft  high. 
At  Knedlington,  10  years  from  the  seed,  13  ft.  high. 

GlediUehin.  triacdnikoi  in  Scotland.  In  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hlrsel,  6  years  planted,  and  8  ft  high. 
In  Haddingtonshire,  at  Tyningharo,  16  years  planted,  and  34  ft  high.  In  Ros8.4hlre,  at  Brahan 
Castle,  20  ft  high.  In  Renfrewshire,  in  the  Gkugow  Botanic  Garden,  the  tree  is  planted  against  a 
wall,  but  is  generally  killed  down  to  the  ground  every  year.  In  Sutheriandshir^  at  JDunroUu  Castle, 
16  years  planted,  10|  fl.  high. 

GttdU$di\A  triaeJbMot  te  IreiamL  At  Cypress  GroTe.  15  years  planted,  and  80  ft  high.  At 
Terenure,  15  Tears  planted,  and  10  ft  high.  In  CuUenswood  Nursery,  80 years  planted,  and  30  ft  high. 
In  Down,  at  Moira,  near  Belfast,  55  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  36  ft. 

GkdUtMtL  tHacdnthoi  in  Forffgn  Counirie*,    In  Franoe.  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  100 

iears  planted,  and  80  ft  high,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toukm, 
0  years  planted,  and  70  ft  high :  at  Colombier,  near  Meta,  70  vean  planted,  and  55  ft.  high,  with  a 
dear  trunk  of  30  ft :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,  40  years  planted,  and  50  ft  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  Worlitx,  46  years  planted,  and  40ft  high.  In  Austria,  near  Vienna,  at  Laxen. 
burg.  40  yean  planted,  and  25  ft  high  ;  at  Brlick  on  the  Leytha,  45  yean  planted,  and  47  ft  high. 
In  PruMla,  at  Sans  Souci,  45  yean  planted,  and  50  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Bo. 
tanic  Garden,  24  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Cassel,  at  Wllhelmshoe,  12  y«an  planted,  and 
8  ft  high.  In  Denmark,  at  Droningaard,  40  yean  planted,  and  16ft  high.  In  Sweden,  at  Lund, 
12  ft  high.  In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  the  tree  ripened  seeds  in  1827*  and  again  in  1828  and  18S9,  from 
which  young  iiUnto  hare  been  raised.  {M6m.  4e  la  Soe.  Eeon.  Bar.  de  la  Ruu.  Mirid,  L  p.  40.)  In 
Italy,  in  Lumbardy.  at  Monta,  89  years  planted,  and  3l)  ft  high. 

QledUich\A  triaeantkot  tnAmuM.  In  England,  in  th#  environs  of  London,  at  Syon,  72  ft  high,  dl. 
ameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  4  in.,  and  of  tlie  head  71  ft :  see  the  plate  of  this  noble  tree  in  our  Second 
Volume.  In  Hertfordshire,  at  Chrshunt.  8  yean  planted,  and  17  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at 
Whitiey  Abbev,  6  yean  planted,  and  14  ft  high.  In  France,  at  Martefontaine,  46  ft  high ;  and  in  the 
Toulon  Botanic  Garden,  36  yean  planted,  and  50  ft  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Wttrlitz.  35  yean  planted, 
and  30  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Laxcnburg.  near  Vienna,  16  yean  planted,  and  20  ft  high  ;  at  Brack 
on  the  Levtna,  40  yean  planted,  and  45  It  high.  In  Hanoiver,  in  tne  Botanic  Garden  at  tktttingen, 
85  yean  planted,  and  30  ft  high. 

Commercial  Statistics,  One  year's  seedling  plants  of  the  species,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  10#.  per  1000;  trees  6  fl.  high,  from  2t,  to  2s,  6d.  each ; 
and  seeds  are  4«.  per  packet ;  and  plants  of  G.  t.  inermis  are  2s,  Od,  each. 
At  Boliwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  franc  each ;  and  of  G.  t.  inermis, 
i  franc  50  cents.  At  New  York,  plants  of  the  species  are  from  25  cents  to 
50  cents  each,  and  of  the  variety,  G.  t.  inermis,  50  cents ;  and  seeds  of  the 
species  are  1  dollar  per  lb. 
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W>U,Cu.,£5i.i  Dk.  Pnd.,l.p  479.;  Don't  Mill.!,  p.  4!& 
:.  cHoUniuii  Lam.  Did.,  t  p.  464  i  O.  «(Uillc«  Marik. ;  O.  IrWiiiUw  0*n  Frvl., 
fvntf*!^.    Hlll.taHL,&|H>do<ir./4.3GL!  In  nhich  Ihtmltflmrw,  Uiepod,  «nd  [ha»«d,«M 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Spines  slender,  not  rarely  trifid,  few.  Leaflets  ovate^blong, 
acute.  Legumes  flattiab,  roundish,  1-seeded.  (Dec.  Prorf.,ii.  p.  479.)  A 
deciduous  tree  of  the  largest  size,  a  native  of  moist  woods  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  IHinois.  Introduced  in  1723,  and  flowering  in  June 
July. 
DacripHon.     This  tree,  according 

to  Micbawc,  ia  very  distinct  from 

O.  triacinthos  in  the  form  of  ita 

ihiita ;  which,  instead  of  being  long 

siliques,  are  flat  round  pods,  con- 

tiiining  only  a  single  seed  in  each. 

In  other  respects,  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  honey  locust,  from  which, 

in  England,  where  neither     '  ■■- 


e  consider  it  almost 


imposuble  to  tUstinguish  it.   It  grows  t 

to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  80  ft.  j  and 

the  bark,  though  smooth  when  the 

tree  is  young,  yet  cracks  and  scales 

off  when  the  tree  grows  old,  as  in 

O.  triac^thoB.  Theleaves,  Michaux 

says,  differ  from  those  of  O.  triacenthos,  in  b^ng  a  little  smaller  in  all  their 

proportions.     The  branches  are  armed  with  thorn.s,  which  are  also  lets 

numerous,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  G.  triadinthos. 

Geography,  Hiiiory,  ^c.  O.  monosp^rma  is  found  but  sparingl;  in  North 
America.     Whole  days  may  be  passed  in  going  through  a  count^  aboundinf 

widi  the  common  species,  without  sedng  a  single  plant  of  G.  monnsperma. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Carolina,  in  Georgia,  and  in  East  Florida;  and 

always  in  rich  moist  soil;  or  in  swamps  which  border  Hters,  and  are  occa- 
sionally overflowed  by.  them.  In  sucb  soils,  it  ia  found  crowing  among 
Taiodium  dfatichum,  JJysso  ^wididentita,  A\er  n'lbrum,  Quercus  lyrita, 
Pl&nera  creuita,  Juglans  cinerea,  and  other  species  requiring  deep,  rich, 
moist  soil.  The  tree  was  introduced  into  England  in  1783,  by  Mark  Catesby, 
and  treated  in  all  respects  like  O.  triac&nthos ;  of  which  it  has,  till  lately,  been 

considered  only  a  variety.  It  is  raised  in  the  nurseries  from  unported  seedj 
but  whether  the  plants  really  turn  out  perfectly  distinct,  with  respect  to  the 
form  of  their  fruit,  is  uncertain ;  from  their  not  having  yet,  as  far  as  we 
know,  fruited  in  England.  We  think  it  prohaUe  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Gruit  will  be  reproduced  from  seed  in  most  cases;  and  we  should  not  be 
more  surprised  at  its  doing  so,  than  at  particular  varieties  of  pears  and 
apples  coming  true  from  seed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  seeds 
in  France,  where  it  ia  not  much  cultivated,  as  it  is  thought  to  be  more  liable 
to  injury  ftom  ftost  than  G.  triac&nthoa. 

SlalliOa  The  lirgM  lf«  in  the  ndilibiiuiiiaod  of  London  brarinf  Uiii  UBt  li  it  STon,  when  K 
lieott.hlth,diiinMeror  the  Irunk  Eft.,an<t  of  tht  head  «ort  :  arid  at  Guanenhurr  Pai4i  Ihm  It 
■  Invaoilhlsh.  In  PnncciinrPaTU,  USchul.Alft.lllgh.  In  AuiUU,*tVICIina,  In  the  Bo- 
lanlc  Garden,  Si  Tnn  plantHi,  and  as  R.  high  ^  U  Luenburg,  IS  r«ri  planled,  and  EOft.  high.  In 
Haocoer,  In  theBotanle  Ganifll  it  OAtUncEn.  Hi  jttn  planted,  and  Sift.  high.  Price  of  podl. 
In  the  Landm  nuiKiin,  Si.  a  quart,  and  ufplanu  ftmn  «(.  to  Si.  H  «rh ;  at  Kew  Vnk,  pluu  are 

.     T  3.  Q.  (r.)  brachtca' 

MntltlcBliim.    Punh  Fl  Amer.  Seiil,.  t.  g«I, ;  Dc 

Slut,  aiar.,  4c.  Spinel  (hick,  thon,  not  nntj  three  Ingetlin'.  LMteB  nblnng,  cfaniH.  1 
oblong,  ahoR.  A  natlte  o[  the  AileghanT  MounUIni,  and  o(  Virginia.  IDn.  Ptvl..  li 
Thb  Hin,  iR  an  tsclhied  to  >gi«  vllh  HIchiui  lo  ihlnUng  onl)  ■  Tule^  of  G.  Mi 
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1  4.  G.  simeVsis  Lam.    The  Chinese  Gleditachia. 

Identifieaiton.    Lam.  Diet,  2.  p.  465. ;  Dec.  Pred.,  8.  p.  47a  ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  a  4S8. 

Sunof^fmcs.    G.  bdrrida  WUld.  Sp.,  4.  pi  1098. :  F^vier  de  la  Chine,  P^. 

Jkngraidnga,    Dec.  L^gum.  Mim.,  1. 1 1. ;  and  the  plate  oftbU  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Spines  stout,  conical ;  those  on  the  branches  simple  or 
branched ;  those  on  the  stem  grouped  and  branched.  The  leaflets  ovate- 
ellipticaly  obtuse.  Legumes  compressed,  long.  A  native  of  China.  The 
spines  in  this  species  are  axillary,  not  distant  from  the  axiL  (Dec.  Prod,y  ii. 
p.  479.)  A  deciduous  tree,  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines,  from 
the  American  species.  The  spines,  which  are  very  strong  and  branchy,  are 
more  abundant  on  the  trunk  than  on  the  branches,  and  are  frequently 
found  in  bundles.  The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are  elliptic 
obtuse,  notched  on  the  edges,  smooth,  shining,  and  much  larger  tnan 
tliose  of  any  other  species.  (^Desf,  Arb,^n,  p.  248.)  The  pods  are  rarely 
above  6  in<  long.  The  tree  stands  the  cold  better  than  the  honey  locust, 
and  has  ripened  its  fruit  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  in  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cels.  (^Dict.  det  Eauxet  det  Forets,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  The  rate 
of  growth,  judging  from  young  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  G.  triacdnthos.  A  full-grown  tree  of  this  species  in 
the  grounds  at  Syon,  under  the  name  of  G.  h6rrida,  54  ft.  high,  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3  ft.,  and  of  the  head  54  ft.,  is  figured  in  our  Second  Volume.  It 
is  of  less  height,  and  with  a  more  spreading  head,  than  the  American  spe- 
cies in  the  same  pleasure-grounds.  It  was  introduced  in  1774,  and  is 
generally  propagated,  in  the  British  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the  common 
species. 

Variedes, 

*i  G,  s,2 inermis  N.  Du  Ham.,  G.  jap<5nica  Lodd.  Cat.,  G.  javinica lAxm,, 
(see  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  onlv  diifers  from 
G.  sinensis  in  being  without  spines,  and  being  a  less  vigorous- 
growing  tree.     It  seems  a  very  desirable  variety  tor  small  gardens. 

It  G,  S.3  major  Hort.,  G.  h6rrida  major  Lodd.  Cat,,  seems  scarcely  to 
difler  from  the  species. 

'I  G.  s.  4t  nana  Hort.,  G.  h.  nana  in  Hort.  Soc.  Gard,,  (see  the  plate  of 
this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume,)  is  a  tree  of  somewnat  lower  growth 
than  the  species,  but  scarcely,  as  it  appears  to  us,  worth  keeping 
distinct. 

t  G.s.  5  purpurea  Hort.,  G.  h.  purpurea  Lodd.  Cat.,  (see  our  plate  in 
Vol.  II.,)  is  a  small  tree  ofcompact  upright  growth,  very  suitable  for 
gardens  of  limited  extent. 

Other  Varieties  of  G.  sinensit.  In  Loddiges's  arboretum  there  is  a  plant 
marked  G.  chifientis  (Potts),  which  was  imported  from  China  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  It  is,  at  present,  a  low  bush,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prove  something  distinct.  There  were  also,  in  1S35,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  some  plants  without  names,  apparently  belonging  to  this 
species ;  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  genus  is  in  great  confusion,  and 
nothing  perfectly  satisfactory  can  be  stated  respecting  it. 

StatitUct.  The  laroest  tree  of  this  f  pedes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  that  at  Sjvon,  54  ft.  high, 
before  noticed ;  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery  is  one  47  ft  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the 
head  46  ft. ;  in  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  is  one  26  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high ;  in  Sussex,  at 
West  Dean,  14  years  planted,  and  42  ft  high ;  Ln  WilUhire,  at  Longford  Castle,  25  years  planted,  and 
25  ft.  high  ;  in  Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  24  years  planted,  and  90  ft  high  ;  in  Suffolk, >it  Amp. 
ton  Hall,  15  years  planted,  and  22  ft.  high.     In  Scotland,  in  Lawson's  Nursery,  at  Edinburgh,  10 


in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  40  ft.  high ;  at  Nerrieres,  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Viimonn.  20  vears  planted, 
and  20  ft  high ;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Touton,  50  years  plantbd,  and  36  ft  higK    In  Saxony,  at 

I 

*  5.  G.  (s.)  macraca'ntha  Desf,    The  long-spined  Gleditschia. 

Identification,  Dcsf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  246. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  428. 
Synonymeg.  G.  f%rox  Baudr.\  I'Y-vier  d  grosses  E'pines,  Fr. 
KHgraving.    The  plate  of  this  S])ccie8  in  our  Second  Volume. 
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Spec,  Char.f  ^q.  Prickles  strong,  hranchy,  numerous.  Leaflets  lanceolate, 
somewhat  rigid,  notched,  dentat^d.  Pods  elongated.  {Derf,  Arb,,  ii.  p.  246.) 
A  deciduous  tree  with  a  prickly  trunk;  the  pnckles  axillary,  large ;  and  the 
leaflets  also  large.  It  is  said  by  BaudriUart  to  be  a  native  of  China  (Diet, 
des  Eaux  et  des  ForeUj  voLii.  p.  150.);  but  when  it  was  introduced  is 
uncertain.  The  leaves  are  twice  winged;  the  leaflets  coriaceous,  dark 
green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  extremely  short  hairs,  and  are  of  a  purplish  brown  colour, .  On  the 
whole,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  G.  sinensis,  of  which  it  is,  probably, 
only  a  variety.  It  is  very  hardy ;  and  Desfontaines  says  that  it  fruits  freely 
in  France.  The  fruit  ripens  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  pods  are  long,  pendu- 
lous, swelled,  and  rather  cylindrical.  They  are  filled  with  a  sharp  acrid 
pulp,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  tamarinds,  but  the  emanations  from 
which,  when  inhaled,  occasion  sneezing. 

Skrii$iie$.  The  largest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  Is  that  at  Syon,  figured  In  our  Second 
Yotume :  it  is  57  It  nigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  S  ft,  and  of  the  bead  63  fl.  In  Essex,  at  Audlej 
End,  is  a  tree.  60  years  planted,  which  is  30  ft  high ;  and  in  Hertfordshire,  at  Chcshunt,  one  7  Tears 
planted  Is  18  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Terenure,  is  a  tree  15  years  planted,  and  12 IL  bigli.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseriM,  are  3f.  6<&  each ;  and  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 

S  6.  O.  (s.)  FE^BOX  Deif,    The  £erociou9-priokled  Oleditschia. 

Jdem^fieaUm.   Des£  Artx,  i.  p.  947. :  Don'h  U!1L,  S.  pi  «2S. 
SgmoHifmet.    G.  orientals  Bote  \  Fevier  bfiriss^,  Fr. 

S^c.  C/iar,,  ^c.  Prickles  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  trifid.  Leaflets 
Isnceolate,  notched.  (Desf.  Arh,^  ii.  p.  247.)  A  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
thickly  beset  with  strong  bmnchy  prickles,  and  which  is  supposed  to  grow 
from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height ;  but  of  which  the  native  country,  and  year  of 
introduction  into  Britain,  are  unknown.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  those  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  we  should  say  it  was  only  a  variety  of  Q.  sinensis ;  though  Des- 
fontaines states  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  be  somewhat  different. 
It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  cost 
ts.  ed.  each. 

S  7.  G.  CA^sPiCA  Desf,    The  Caspian  Glediucfaia. 

MeniificaUoiL    Desf.  Arb.,  SL  p.  9/0.  %  Don's  BfUL,  S.  p.  4t8. 
Sifiktmi/me.    O.  caspiina  Sok, 

Spec,  Char,^  ^c.  Prickles  slender,  trifid,  compressed.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, obtuse.  (Desf.  Arb.,n.  p.  247.)  A  native  of  Persia,  and  found  also  near 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  it  strongly 
resembles  G.  sinensis  (of  which  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety)  in  its  leaves, 
general  appearance,  and  habit.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1 822 ; 
and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arboretum  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft. 
high.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species;  and  plants,  in 
the  London  nurseries,  are  from  U,  6d.  to  2t.  6d,  each. 

Variefy. 

i  O.  e.^  mbmrescent  Hort.,  Fevier  verdatre,  Fr.y  is  mentioned  in  the 
B<m  Jardmfer  for  1836,  as  a  variety  of  this  species.    . 

App.  i.     Other  Sorts  of  Gleditsckia. 

'Eirevj  modifieatioD  of  the  species  of  this  genus  is  so  interesting,  both  in  point  of  the  elennce  of  its 
foliage,  and  the  singularity  of  its  priciiles,  that  new  varieties  have  been  eagerly  sought  a3ter  by  cuL 
tfrators ;  and  the  genus  seems  particularly  favourable  to  this  desire,  firom  the  tendency  of  seecUing 
plants  to  sport  Ilcnce  there  are  several  names  in  coIIecUons,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  anyUiing 
satitfoctory  in  the  present  voung  and  immature  state  of  the  plants.  In  the  Horticultural  Society*s 
Garden  are  G.  ftueracdnthOf  G.  Bbqui,  and  G.  pra^cox;  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  arboretum 
are  plants  marked  G.  aqvdtica.  which  are  evidently  the  same  as  O.  monosplrma,  Q.  otientdtitt 
evidently  G.  firox,  G.  chindtuis  (already  mentioned)  {  and  some  young  plants  without  names. 
Though,  from  a  careAil  examination  of  all  the  trees  of  this  genus  in  the  ndgnbourbood  of  London, 
last  summer,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  cannot  t>e  more  than  two  distinct  spe<^  in  British  nur. 
series,  yet  we  strongly  apprpve  of  keeping  all  the  varieties  distinct :  because,  in  point  of  ornament 
and  effect  in  scenery,  fliey  are  altogether  as  valuable  as  species,  what  two  sp«ies,  fbr  example, 
can  be  more  distinct  than  G.  triacftnthos  and  G.  t  in^rmis,  both  in  their  winter  and  in  thrir  summer 
state,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plates  in  our  Second  Volume  ?  G.  itkUca  Pers.  is  a  Bengal  species,  not 
yet  introduced,  and  probably  tender. 

Y  Y 
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GYMNCyCLADUS  Lam.    Thv  Gymnocladus.    Lin.  Syit.  Due^da 

Deduidiia. 

Mauaieaihik    Lam.  Diet,  I.  fl  73SL :  in.,  1 883. ;  Dee.  Prad.,  2.  p.  479l 

Derjpatkm.  ¥nm  gmmmm,  tudied,  end  Metfoi;  a  lwMiefa|ftaim  the  naked  appfleniioe  of  tbetantMhet 
during  winter,  when  tfaiej  leem,  unleia  penkapa  at  the  poinia  of  the  abooti^  totaUy  devoid  of  buda. 


Daenptionm  There  it  onlr  one  species,  a  deciduous  tree,  with  upright 
bnmches,  mid  incoiispicoouB  buds. 

T  1.  G.  CAMADB^NSis  Lom.     The  Canada  GjrmnocladuSy  or  Kentudof 

Cqiffee  Tree. 

IdenMaMom    Lam.  DlBt,L  a7S8L,aad  DL,  1 8BS. }  Mlcbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,S.  pc  ML ;  Da&  Prad.,flL 

p.  4B0l  }  Don*!  MIIL,  fi.  p.  4BBL 
a^mawmea,     OuUandW  diotea  ZM.  8p,,6%d,t  Hyperanthtoa  dIoCca  Vakl  S^mt.,  1.  p.SL,  Dmk, 

ArSif  1. 1 108.  s  Nicker  Tree,  Stump  lYee^  Uiked  »mte$i  Bonduc,  Cblquler,  F^. ;   O^cOt,  Oa. 

uadfan  ;  Canadlacher  Schuaaerbaum,  Ger. 
Bngrwilmgt.    Bdob.  1^.,  t.ia,  Duh.  Avtx,  1 10&}  andourplntaiaftfda  trieUi  Vol  II. 

Spec.  Char,j  Sfc.  A  deciduous  tree,  with  branches  blunt  at  the  tip,  bipinnate 
leaves,  flowers  in  racemes,  and  whitish  petals.  The  leaf  has  4^7  pinnas ; 
the  lower  of  which  consist  each  of  but  a  single  leaflet,  the  rest  each 
of  0 — 8  pairs  of  leaflets.  (^Dec,  Prod.^  ii.  p.  460-3  ^  native  of  Canada, 
introduced  m  1746;  growing,  in  England,  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.; 
and  floweiing  in  August. 

DeteripHon^  In  its  native  country,  this  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  dOft. 
or  60  ft.,  with  a  trunk  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  branches  Iwve 
almost  always  an  upright  direction ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  haul,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  remarkable,  from  being  fastigiate,  and  from  the  points  of 
the  branches  being  few,  and  thick  and  blunt,  as  compared  with  those  of  almost 
every  other  tree.  They  are  also  whollj^  without  the  appearance  of  buds; 
and  this  latter  circumstance,  connected  inth  the  former,  gives  the  tree,  during 
winter,  the  appearance  of  bans  dead ;  and  hence  the  Canadian  name  of  diicot, 
or  stump  tree.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  eztremdy  roueh,  and  detaches 
itself,  after  a  certain  age,  m  small,  hard,  transverse  slips,  roiled  backwards  at 
the  end,  and  projecting  sufficiently  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  eveiy  other,  even 
at  a  distance.  When  the  tree  is  clothed  with  leaves,  tiie  head  fimns  a  dense 
mass,  roundish  or  oval.  The  leaves,  on  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  ft.  long, 
and  SO  in.  wide ;  but,  on  trees  nearly  full  grown,  they  are  not  half  that  size. 
The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are 
somewhat  of  a  violet  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  spikes  of  8  in.  or  more 
in  length :  they  appear  from  May  to  Julv,  and  are  succeeded  by  laige  cimeter^ 
sliaped  pods,  5  in.  or  more  in  length,  and  about  2  in.  or  more  in  breadth.  Itie 
roots  or  the  tree  are  few,  thick,  and  directed  downwards,  ai  the  branches  are 
upwards,  rather  than  horiiontally, 

Oeography.  The  gvmnocladus  g;rows  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  Montreal, 
and  on  the  borders  otXakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  but  it  is  only  sparinely  found 
in  these  places,  which  are  its  northern  limits.  It  is  abundant  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  in  the  tracts  wliich  border  the  Ohio  and  Dlinois  rivers, 
between  kt  35^  and  40°  n.  It  is  there  foimd  along  witii  Jdglans  nigra, 
ITlmuB  r^bra,  Liriod^ndron  Tuliplfera,  .FVixinus  quadranguEta,  Gledf tsdiia 
triac&nthos,  and  more  especially  with  C^ltis  occidentidis.  It  is  never  found 
but  on  the  vcjrv  richest  soils. 

HUtory.  This  tree  was  introduced  mto  England  in  1748,  and  was  culti* 
vated  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Ai^ll,  at  Whitton,  where  it  is  believed  the 
original  tree  still  exists.  Being  very  hardy,  and  renuukable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  durins  summer,  it  has  found  its  way  into  roost  collections  in 
England,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  France  and  the  south  of  Germany. 
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Ptcperfk9  and  U9e§,  The  wood  19  very  hard  and  compaet;  it  is  aliQ 
strong  and  tou^by  and  of  a  fine  rose  colour.  In  America,  it  u  used  both*  in 
cabinet-making  and  earpentij,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the  robinia,  it  has  the 
remarkable  property  of  rapidly  converting  its  8ap*wood  into  h^vt-wood ;  so 
that  a  trunk  6  m.  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  six  lines  of  sap-wood,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  employed  for  useful  purposes.  Th^ 
seeds  were,  at  one  time,  roasted  and  ground  as  a  substitute  tor  cofiee  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  m  this  way  has  been  Kong  since  dis- 
continued. The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this 
eenua  ia  neariy  allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome^  and  slightly  aperient.  The 
five  bark  is  extremely  bitter ;  so  that  a  morsel,  no  big^  than  a  grain  of 
maize,  chewed  for  some  time,  causes  a  vblent  irritation  in  the  throat.  In 
Britain,  the  only  use  of  the  tree  is  for  ornamental  purposes ;  and,  considered 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  and  beauty,  no  collection  ougnt  to  be  without  it. 

Soil^  Skuation^  Propagation^  4rc,  A  rich,  deep,  firee  soil  is  essential  to  the 
thrinng  of  this  tree;  and  such  a  soil  is  never  met  with  naturally  in  exposed 
situations.  The  tree  is  generally  propagated  by  imported  seeds ;  but  it  will 
grow  freely  from  cutdngs  of  the  roots,  care  being  taken  in  planting  to  keep 
that  end  upwards  which  is  naturally  so. 

SlatMet.  GunutddadM*  canadinai*  in  Engkmd.  In  the  eDvironi  of  London,  at  Whitton,  87  yean 
|ilanted,«Bd60fLbi8h:  ■tSran.MILhlch.dltmelcr  orthetnmk]8ln.andor  tliebend»ft.  (see 
our  plate  of  tbto  tree  in  Vol  ILJ  ;.in  the  Mile  End  Nunen.  55  It ;  at  Kenwood,  S6  yean  |Janled,and 
00ft.  h\gh.—S<mtk  qfLoHtUm.  In  Kent,  at  Cobham  HaH,  95  yean  planted,  and  SO  ft.  high.  In  Surrey, 
at  SL  Anna's  Hill,  SO  yean  planted,  and  45  ft.  high;  at  Claremoot,  45  ft.  hlfh,  the  dfinneter  of  the 
trunk  18 In.,  and  of  the  head  S5ft.t  at  Walton,  4S  ywn  plantedl  and  fiOft.  blah.  diaoMter  of  thf 
trunk  18  In.,  and  of  the  head  S3  ft. }  at  Famham  Castle,  45  yean  planted,  and  JZ5  ft.  nigb.  the  diameter 
of  the  tninK  18  in.,  in  poor  aoil  on  oballL^MifM^  Londm.  In  Cheaolre,atKtnine[Pavk,5ycan 
planted,  and  fi  ft.  hiab.  In  Hertfordihire,  al  Chediunt,  7  mub  planted,  and  IS  ft.  bif  h.  In  Osfoid* 
•hire,  in  the  Oxfirnf  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted,  ana  S6  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 
Sim,  and  of  the  bead  15ft  In  Woroestenblie,at  CnMme^40  yean  phntad,  and  00ft.  bigh,  diameter 
of  the  tnink  18  In.,  and  of  the  bead  SO  ft. 

G^mnddadus  camad^tuis  in  Scotland.  In  the  Edinburi^  Botanio  Garden,  15  ft.  bigh  i  in  Law> 
lon*«  Numry,  10  yean  olaated.  and  6  ft.  high :  in  the  Glasgow  Botanio  Garden,  IS  yean  plantedL 
and  ISft.  bi|^  ;  In  the  Perth  KurMry,  ISa  blah. 

GirmnddadiMf  eanad^ntts  in  Ireland,  In  the  GlaMerin  Botanic  Garden,  S5  yean  plantc«l.  and  M  ft. 
high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  In.,  and  of  the  bead  7  ft.;  at  Terenofe^  SO  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  bigb; 
In  the  CuUenswood  Kunery.  lOyean  planted,  and  15 ft  higfa. 

Opnmicladmt  canad^na/t  m  Foreign  Ootmirieg,  In  Fhince,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  GO 
yean  planted,  and  55  ft.  high,  the  dUimeCer  of  the  trunk  SO  In.,  and  of  the  bead  40ft.  j  at  Seteuz,  IS 
vean  planted,  and  soft  blah }  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon,  80 yean  planted,  and  S5  ft.  biab}  lii 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mats,  S8  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high ;  at  Colombier,  near  Mets.  60  yean 
planted,  and  66  ft.  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  13  yean  planted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In  Russia,  at 
Berlin,  at  Sana  Soud,  30  yean  planted,  and  SOft.  bigh  {  in  the  Pfituen  Inael,  8  yean  planted,  and 
88  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Gtttlngen,  85  yean  pUnted,  and  30  ft.  high.  In 
Italy,  at  Monsa,  89  yean  planted,  and  40  ft.  high. 

Commercial  Statutia,  Plants  in  the  London  nurseries  are  2t,  6i.  each ;  at 
Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Genus  XXII. 
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CE^RCIS  L,    Thb  Judas  Trbb.    Ltn.  Stftt.  Dedmdria  Monog^ia. 

fdemifieaikm.     Lin.  Gen.,  No.  510. ;  Lam.  in.,t  388.;  Gait  Fruct.,  1 144. ;  Dec:  Prod.,  8.  p.  tfia; 

Don*!  Mill,  8.  ^  463. 
anon^me$,    AUquUtnun  T\ntm.  But,  t414. ;  Mstnek  Metk. ;  Gainier  Pr, ;  Judasbamn,  Ger. 
Derimiion,    From  kerUt,  a  sbuttleeock,  the  name  given  by  Tbeopbrastus  to  this  tree. 

JDescription,  Sfc.  Leaves  simple,  heart-ehaped  at  the  baSe,  many-nerved, 
entire,  protruded  after  the  flowers ;  these  borne  in  groups,  each  on  a  pedicel 
proceecting  directlv  firom  the  trunk  or  branches.  (Dec.  Prod,y  ii.  p.  518.) 
Deciduous  trees  or  the  third  rank,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  or  North 
America. 

1^  I.  C.  Aliqua'stbum  L.    The  common  Judas  Tree, 

IdenHflcaHon,    Un.  8p.,  534.  t  Dec.  Prod.,  8L  p.  518. ;  Don*s  MllL,  SL  Pl463L 

Sifnonifmet.  5iliqu&itnnn  oibiculitum  Meenck  Metk. ',  Love  Tree;  Gamier  commun,  Arbrede  JudH^ 

iPy-. ;  Arbol  d'  Amor,  Span. :  Judasbaum,  Ger. 
Bnpravimn.    N.  Du  Ham.,  t.  7. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 113B. ;  Mia  Icon.,86&  i  and  the  ptetcs  of  this 
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Spec,  Char.,  /jre,  Leares  very  obtuse,  and  wholly  glabrous.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  in  sunny  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Flowers  of 
a  deep  rose  colour;  in  a  variation,  white.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  518.)  A 
deciduous  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  introduced  in  1596. 
Height  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft. 

Farieiiet. 

A  C.  S.  2  parvifiorum  Dec. — A  shrub ;  its  branches  spotted  with  white; 

its  flowers  smaller  by  half  than  those  of  the  species.     A  native  of 

Bokhara.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  518.) 
t  C.  S.  SJldre  aUndo. — Flowers  whitish.     There  is  a  plant  of  this  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
3^  C.  8. 4  rosea. — A  seedling,  raised  from  foreign  seeds,  which  has  flowered 

in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rew ;  has  numerous  flowers,  which  are 

brighter,  and  a  shade  darker,  than  those  of  the  species ;  and  thev 

also  appear  about  a  fortnight  later ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 

noticing  as  a  variety. 

Description,  4*0.  The  common  Judas  tree,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  forms  a 
handsome  low  tree,  with  a  flat  spreading  head,  in  the  form  of  a  parasol ; 
and  it  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object  in  spring,  especially  when  it  is  covered 
with  its  numerous  bright  purplish  pink  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves, 
in  May,  and  are  produced  not  only  from  the  young  wood,  but  from  wood  of 
6  or  8  years'  growth,  and  even  from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  are  round  and 
heart-shaped,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  flat,  thin,  brown  pods,  nearly  6  inches  in  length,  which  remain  on 
the  tree  all  the  year,  and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance  in  the  winter 
season.  In  moist  seasons,  the  tree  often  flowers  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
In  the  neighbouriiood  of  London,  the  tree  generally  flowers  freely ;  but  the 
pods  are  not  produced  in  abundance,  unless  tne  tree  is  planted  against  a  wdU; 
and  onljT  sparingly,  and  in  the  finest  seasons,  on  standard  trees.  The  rate  of 
growth  IS  about  18  in.  a  year,  for  the  first  ten  years. 

Geography  and  History.  Tha  Judas  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  about  Rome ;  in  Greece,  in  Japan,  in 
Asiatic  Turkev,  and  more  especially  in  Judea.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gterard 
in  1596,  who  has  given  a  £ood  figure  of  it,  and  says,  **  The  Frenchmen  call  it 
guainier,  as  though  they  should  say,  vaginula,  or  a  little  sheath :  most  of  the 
Spaniards  name  it  algorovo  loco ;  that  is,  Siliqua  svlvestris  fatui  (wild  or  fool* 
isn  pod) ;  others,  arbol  d'  amor,  for  the  braveness  sake.  It  may  be  called,  in 
Enslish,  Judas  tree ;  for  it  is  thought  to  be  that  on  which  Judas  hanged  him- 
self and  not  upon  the  elder  tree,  as  it  is  vulgarly  said.'*  (Johns.  Ger.,  1428.) 
From  the  tree  being  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  received  in  abun- 
dance from  the  Continent,  it  has  become  yery  general  in  English  gardens ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  a  standard,  and,  to  the  north,  planted 
a^nst  a  wall.  The  French  plant  it  against  walls,  and  also  cover  arbours 
with  it ;  and,  formerly,  it  used  to  be  clipped  into  balls,  and  other  geometrical 
figures,  in  British  gardens. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  agreeably  veined,  or 
rather  blotched  or  waved,  with  black,  green,  and  yellow  spots,  on  a  grey 
ground.  It  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  weighs  nearly  48  lb.  to  the  cubic  toot. 
The  flowers,  which  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  are  mixed  with  salads,  or 
fried  with  batter,  as  fritters  ;  and  the  flower  buds  are  pickled  in  vinegar.  In 
British  gardens,  the  tree  is  planted  as  one  of  ornament ;  and,  as  it  grows 
about  the  same  height,  and  flowers  about  the  same  time,  as  the  laburnum, 
the  Guelder  rose,  and  the  hawthorn,  it  enters  into  beautiful  combination 
with  these  and  other  trees.  The  foliage  is  hardly  less  beautiful  and  re- 
markable than  the  flowers ;  the  leaves  being  of  a  pale  bluish  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  of  a  sea-green  underneath,  and  of  a  cordate  uniform 
shape,  apparently  consisting  of  two  leaflets  joined  together ;  which  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  others,  brings  the  genus  in  dose  alliance  with 
that  of  Bauhfnm. 
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SoUy  SUuatioHy  8^c,  Like  most  of  the  Leguminkceae,  this  tree  prefers  a  deep, 
free,  saody  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor  s  and  it  will  only  thrive,  and  become  a 
handsome  tree,  in  sheltered  situations.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  it 
requires  to  be  planted  against  a  wall ;  and  few  ornamental  trees  better  deserve 
such  a  situation.  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  varieties  by 
grafting.  The  seeds  are  sown  on  neat  early  in  spring,  and  cooie  up  the 
«ame  season ;  and  the  plants  will  produce  flowers  in  three  or  four  3  eai's. 

StaUitics.    C&cfs  SiHguAttnun  in  tke  Environs  </  London.    At  Syon,  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  14in.,  and  of  the  head  99  ft. ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  90  yean  planted,  and  85 ft  high,  the  di- 
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freit  SUkntdstnm  South  of  London.    In  Hampshire^  at  L«igh  Park,  7  yean  planted,  and  10  ft. 
high.    In  Wiltchire,  at  Longford  Castle,  30  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  U  In.  and  of  the  head 

soft. 

C^rvit  SiUqudstntm  North  qf  London.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  SO  yean  pUnted,  and  15  ft. 
high.  In  Berkshire  at  White  Knights,  25  yean  planted,  and  90  ft.  hlsh.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxfiud,  16  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  hiah..  In  Suflblk,  at  Ampion  Hali,  10  yean 
vlanted,  and  IS  ft.  high.  In  Warwickshire,  at  WhiUey  Abber,  18  yean  planted,  and  15  ft.  high.  In 
Wovoestenhire,  at  Croome,  40  yean  planted,  and  90  ft.  high,  iiunneter  or  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the 
bead  18  ft. 

Carets  Siliqudstrum  in  SeoUmuL  The  tree  is  generally  planted  against  a  wall,  and  will  oorer  about 
Che  same'raace  as  a  peach  tree  in  10  or  19  yean,  lliere  Is  a  line  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  In  Berwicluhire,  at  the  Hirsel,  a  standard  tree,  7  yean  planted,  is  6^  ft.  high.  In  Aber. 
deenshire.  at  Thalnston,  the  tree  makes  shoots  upwards  of  9  ft.  long  every  year ;  but  they  are  generally 
killed  batt  to  the  stump  erery  winter ;  at  0<»don  Castle,  8  yean  planted,  it  is  9  ft.  high  against  a 
walL 

C^dt  SiHqmdsinan  in  Ireland.  At  Dublin,  In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  95  yean  planted,  it 
is  14  ft.  high ;  at  Terenure,  10  yean  planted,  it  is  10ft.  hich ;  at  Cullenswood  Nursery,  SO  yean 

Slanted,  It  is  30  ft.  high.    At  Castleton,  it  is  15  ft.  high.    In  Connaught,  at  Cooie,  10  ft.  high.    In 
llgo,  at  Ifakree  CasUe,  it  is  19  ft.  high,  against  a  wall ;  the  branches  extending  over  a  space  46  ft.  in 
width. 

C/reto  SUIqudtlrvm  in  Foreign  Counirte$.  In  France,  at  FkrIs,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  60  yean 
planted,  it  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  99in.,  and  of  the  head  45  ft. ;  at  Sc&ux,  90 
yean  planted,  it  is  40  ft.  hiffh ;  in  the  BoUnic  Garden  at  Toulon,  50  yean  planted,  it  is  35  ft.  high  ; 
at  Nantes,  in  the  nurseryofm.De  Nervines,  50yean  planted,  it  Is  30  ft.  high.  In  Saxon;r,  at  Worllts, 
95  yean  planted,  and  10  ft:  high ;  the  tree  requiring  protection  during  winter.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
In  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  9  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  in  the 
Pfiuen  Inert,  9  yean  planted,  and  6  ft.  high.  In  Hanover,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  GOttingen,  W 
yean  planted,  and  19  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monxa,  40  yean  planted,  and  86  ft.  high. 

Commercial  SUttittict.  Price  of  plants,  in  London,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s,  6d, 
each ;  and  seeds  li.  6d,  an  ounce :  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc,  and  the  white- 
flowored  yariety  2  francs :  at  New  York,  the  species  is  37)  cents. 

¥  2.  C.  CANADB^Nsis  L.    The  Canada  Judas  Tree. 

Idemttfieation.    Un.  Spi,534.|  Dec;  Plrod.,  9.  p^SlR;  Bon's  Mi]L,9L  p.46& 

S^noi^mea,    AUquistnim  oordfttum  Motueh  Meth. ;  red  Bird  IVee,  Amer. ;  Gainier  dc  Canada,  Bou>. 

ton  rouge,  Jk*. 
Ei^rming.    Mia  loon.,  t  9. ;  and  our  pUte  in  VoL  IL 

Spec,  Char,,  SfC.    Leaves  acuminate,  villose  Beneath  at  the  axils  of  the  veins 
As  compared  with  C,  iSiliquistrum,  its  flowers  are  of  a  paler  rose  colour 
the  Icigume  is  on  a  longer  pedicel,  and  tipped  with  a  longer  style.     A 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  margins  or  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Vir- 
ginia. {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  518.) 

VarieHes, 

S  C.  c,  2pu6escefu  Ph. — Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  surface.  (Dec) 
¥  C.  c,  3,  Foreman's  new  varietify  is  mentioned  in  Prince's  Catalogue, 
published  in  New  York,  in  1829. 

Description,  jr.  This  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding 
species ;  but  it  is  more  slender  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts ;  and  it  seldom 
rises  higher  than  20  ft.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  from  C,  iSlliqu&strum  by  its 
leaves  being  heart-shaped  and  pointed ;  they  are  also  much  thinner,  more 
veined,  ana  of  a  lighter  green ;  and  the  flowers  are  penerally  produced  in 
smaller  numbers  than  in  the  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  along  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  the  flowers  are  there 
used  by  the  French  Canadians  in  salads  and  pickles,  and  the  youne  branches 
to  dye  wool  of  a  nankeen  colour.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  other 
species.  The  tree  was  introduced«into  England  in  1730;  but  it  has  never 
been  much  cultivated ;  though,  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  considered  to  be 
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more  hard;  (ban  the  European  ipedet.  In  Britain,  it  U  propMUed  by  im- 
ported eeeds,  and  is  conridered  more  tender  than  C.  Slliquiinruin ;  but  it  would 
probablf  be  reodered  more  hard;  bj  being  grafted  on  that  apecw*. 

SutiiUa.    lntlwa(1t«uf/Lonilin.nti  iCblom  Ibund  MjtiR  tkui  10  ft.  «  IS  ft.  i  ind  Ihtn  11 

Bwu.  InFnoa.KFarU.lailH  JudJn■lanHtB^»TIU•p)ulcd,l[i•36ft.  hlch.lhe  dlameler 
oTItia  lniiik,iahi.  udi^ttie  liadSOft)  in  lh«  Km  OnofUe. In  Pirli,  In  the |v9ni  of  ttw  houn 
Mo.  lEL,  H  M  an  tDhnB]  br  Hr.  BlDkk  Um  Ki  UM  *0  ft.  Ufh,  vith  ■  niuk  1)  ft.liidUiiH«t.> 
In  Shoot,  *t  WaHlti,  tSr«n  pluled,  H  \t  IOft.b)|}i.  la  Aiuoii,  M  Vknu,  In Uw Unlrcniti 
BMnle<}U(liD,arcuiiluM,lthl6ft.bl^  Id  I^^MlI(inii,iir(anpUiitcd,<tl>lSft.lilRb. 

Comnurdai  StaMia.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseriea,  arc  If.  M,  each,  and 
■Mds  If.  6d.  per  ounce ;  U  Bollwy  11(9,  plants  are  1  franc  each  ;  and  at  New 
Yorii,  ttie  plant!  of  the  species  ore  bwa  Sfi  to  37|  cents  each,  and  of  "  Fore- 


App.  I.    Half-kardy  Species  of  the  Tribe  Castiar. 

,:MtJIL  lia|«iui]flMutlfHl  flowerlde  Uch  uid  ibiuta.  Hurt  of  the  ipedx  of  which  ue 

MHl*«(iftnnlale«iBlrtH,udHMch,iDEi«bnil,  tn  fotnlly  la^luUenti  but  Ihere  U  one 
IfieimjC  LrttntifMii  Doe,  ■  mUw  cf  ChLni.  wblth.  If  onoe  Introduml.  wouM  pmbjlilT  be  ■  viilu. 

CWk(MsL'HMI.U>sii'iJ<«lr,l.p.43&.)  Iiniluub,  ■n^norAntiUFeUx.  with  Inuri-pin- 
MU  iHmi  and  Aomn,  at  dcM  wfelta,  but,  m  Uwj  Aide,  beooBiliis  ntcci^eund.  II  mu  iDtmlused 
In  ITTT, Mil nlfbt be  trbd inlnn ina 

2iiM|idaCntaaCblllMi|wii,(if  whidilbaiBacleianpnihoblihilthBd;.  ZiwvfJUCav. 
Ieoa.S.Ik^l.«)l.,ba>abni|i&jpinn>telHTgi,a^^aai4iilound«Dwen.  Itgnmi  tatlwlMV>l 

C  ,tSCT.,aDdaHi;to-Mi.Mi)laaT(nlnt«nMlnitnt.aDBUTeof 

ttienulh  of  Euniw,  HrOeiilarlT  istlta ;  It  la  alia  nnuKl  ID  Mau- 
HUoUaDdtbeLenBL  1%*  faa<«anabruiiU;iiluutei  Iha 
iBLOata  mal,  abOw,  tia,  ta^Mtait,  aod  of  a  lUnliic  dut 
vm.   TtefamnanpohpBDBaordliMloiu.asdwIUiaut 


i 


laolal  anlnat  a  w^  In  lb*  sidfbbaurtHHd  of  LonOoa,  II  miiM  pnbab 
m*Um.  ^a  aDelanaeodaoamiidark  *te«n  fbOan  aa(bt »  be  a  Mna 
vbabMaasuirtunllrtoilTaltatrtar  At •  fruit tiaa, H mar merM Id 
AiTwhletaptiiugtheiHdicaalMTeadllyiaanind  (romSiialB.    Ulan 


SaBneL  L>tBr<»«.>lMa  UniteftoK  haa  ban  aatw  t^  nM  ar  Bulai,  tb«  B 
haTa  tuiii  VStaiiA  Uwaa  witbatit  diMrtloc  TMatati  midi  aooaaf  than  whM  ihnann 
tatonl naiDer.  ^^tNelaarakMHowt)i,n!a(lw*eadliaInm(4T>>B^'addanblK 
attach  tb*mNlni  to  flrmlf  to  the  tell,  that,  la  Spiilii,  ann  In  the  Mart 
npOMd  tlnmlima.  In  tb*  nlUoi  of  mount^na  Da-  aiamnl^  the  In*  bu 
Mwrbaan  known  tabaUm  don  b;  th*  wind,  ao  aa  to  be  toia  ap  br 


Ute  tapimt*  of  *hkb  ate  pniiiKad  (KiBitn 
OBMain  Madiu  lata*  a*  tamlih  choKDut 
tteaotlna  ilMiul  BMany^.  Aa  oiM  •< 
whlita  ^iieaadlilt  ntiU,K  ti  hichly  Intanatlnft  and  wiU deaenea  * 
ttace  aaahut  the  cooianBllTe  walL  mUoIbIdc  CaiaUnla. 
^diiEl^ li  a tiKM  DBPJithMaieftaf  tnniteiil abfuba  ar  hailia,  with 
■bniMiT  pliuiat*  laareL  and  jtam  Aona,  ami  of  which  mjuiie  to  ba 
kapt  In  Ottftont  I  tut  CStrciai^ntSwt.tFl  A¥*r..  i.aL,  and  oar 
fm-  MT)  ml  C.  aim  Ml  HoafctM  Mm-,  t.  M7a,  ud  nnjb.  3G8.1 
■re  natlnisf  New  Holland,  rnnAtu  lo  the  hal(bt  ofSft.  oc4ft.,and 
andndna  tbalt  flM  ibowr  jolow  bknaoiaa  ftmn  Jun/to  Augiut  Hie 
Ima  of  Hm  dnwflMi  It  rnduead  Ihn  the  IcoTOi  of  two  vedai  of  tfait'gm^  d  knaaaiUa  and  (t 


LEQUMIMA  C£X.      LEOUMIMO'SJE. 


^IIJIHIUJMTTWW^ 

/gundabout  Bon- 

G^mmrfVala  Cfttun  i  kamiit,  fnMrnd,  UH  fitinta,  a  mt  {  «  icoaqnt  a< 
ttw  nda  bcHw  (oimaBHTilr^Hif,  ud  of  M  cTDq^ieil  poll)  Dont 
ML,  IL  B,  tfllb  ■■«»  Mt«nud  rn»  Oaii^  iBil  eoiulrti  of  n  ipKlM. 

t  BK, «Bd our ;lt7CT.t, tMnit ■  twj t"*  ""■>('_«  '^.P""-..'!" 
■  aatlntf  Bumm  Avtil  vbai*  U  trawi  to  tba  IhWU  irfBft.  or  10  (Li 
md  H  wooM  An  ■  nir^iwlMai*  iteiit  MaliKt  m  inuwnUn  wan. 

asUflBiM^UMAIt  udXiiUiannab.  m  Qim  ilinite,  wflli  orbn. 
•OD  Own,  DOW  kM  In  Mow  uid  p«a-lwuN!,  bat  wril  dMinlBa  Dtal 
(■•OMtaeonm^waU.  ft  tdftila  JMf.  (f;w>L.  SI  t  U.  £  t.,  inil 
0lujk.Mfc)*tal(h«HlBtnduMdlBl8U,iiid(nnntDtb*lMi|bt«/Sft., 
wufSnuldasfdwnHnlaiHHuiccafplunc/IUiitmM.  lulbA 
natn  countrr,  tte  indM  of  all  (miw  H*  of  tlmr  snnitli.  Mid  bar 
IbrahHliaimtliwUnMM.  Hi.  Bmria  otiMm*  thM  N*>«a|  tkan 
DBdK  tb*  ibid*  of  (■Itor.fniwkic  iknta,  or  tf  irtm,  mill  dn«  a^ 
Dp,  Md,  at  Uh  MM  Um^  not  tnlan  tbOB.  vr  snelud*  tSm  Am  dl^lij. 
iHtMr  bwtUttI  linm.  Hmw  iHan,  ta  ill  tha  iiriad  uedM  of 
aSMa,  tn  enduocd  oceailon»lly  on  tha  oU  wood,  tbouih  ebtedt  u 
tba  aitrcBlnof  Iha  nana  (prtBc  od  unnn  •boota  i  ■  luUt  aUcli 
o^bt  ahnja  to  ba  k^  tsAw  tn  (nulBf  tb*  IHUU 


App.  I.     Offer  half-hardi/  ligneous  Species  of  the  Ordei 
Legutnindcea. 

dr  nadetMciDflDtte  ttaa  trfln  DatbenAv, 
1$  oUlgod  tedantt  a  aftnala  qipoidli  bi  It 


•adOoMRtwof 


$  L    Dalber^iss. 

Sal.  Oar.  Tb*  qweiai  n*  ftir  tha  iDoat  pait  dbiiUoi  ibnibi,  with  Impari-DlniiatB  tcanL  nm 
Inn  iiiiaillaiia.  iiliiiiililj  lilflilliilari.  iii  ifiii|i1l    tDiifi  IHU^p-Sn.) 

Dirtiilrtcia  O.  Danliil*apalihnib,vKhBilanr«ltolrlowan,aad  Ioitb  oercndwltli  iiU 
nin^iw  pi«rtr<H  Ooc.  I^  IUk,  la  t.  S7.  C  S.,  ia  ■  tiM,  ■  Htln  «(  Um  Cap*  of  fiwd  Hoi 

$  ii.    Mimbteee. 

Iktt  Oimr.    Flevai  refnlar,  bidiIIt  polnamoB,  nnl^  ill  honaaptuodlttL    Wmnu  hK*rtcd  w( 
tha  pMik-rra*  «  DonadaMwui,  oqud  la  oumbvtg  th*  pHalL  or  fbrnlof  ■uuMipiciif  th 
HHba*.    LMTMabnqi(lTploiiala,«atnv(lTblptuHKi  (Iln'iMIII.,li.p.»r.) 
Pmtrit  t.  k  ■  (miH  of  IndUn  «  Americu  Inoi,  of  which  •carol}  tay  ^ceia  ban  be 

thcCaniidiao  rtnr'irtienHtaalM  ibc  abKDGi'trH.  Thncli  a  plant  belnnilng  uthliaoiiu, 
BitiTeof  CbllLanii.pa^blT.hudT,  P.  aiUndifrwn  D«.  (Dua't  UW,,  a  p  400).  which  hai  ua 
an^  Ibiwdl  ta  ;&ie  HoRknltiinl  SodMy^  aardan,  wltta  isr  HMc  iwotnttdo,  Mdco  the  ft 

L^atfclUmm  Sl^krmAmmi  KM.  Smb.,  .fdula  SinbuildiHi  Blab.  PL  Tut.,  mub^  mlcrfnt 
r.^  (Ann.  Can.,  1. 1.  K  f.  i.)  I>  a  mu)!  ifanitL  wt&i  ■uttcnd  prlckla,  and  Uplnaitc  IciTn, 
**M*a  of  lb*  arid  ^^vu  bf  Nii  Cnom  and  the  Coplu  Sea ;  and  or  ftnla,  becwHii  M «i 
and  Bofdad.    11  wM  Intradnccd  in  IgiG,  gnrwt  to  the  bd(til  otS  R.,  and  <dw«i  Id  July  and  Augii 
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k  will  grow  iBkVHB  tUuUloD  tntbeopnbordH.uidniulrHDnlTSiUihtpntccUoaduriattll* 

And  of  intvnve  intemt  to  Ihe  Britlih  nrdmeT,  brciueiln  mild  wfalen,  tlie;  ArcfOuad  to  live  in  (J14 
Hwn  air,  u  ■lutUrdt,  tltAin  t  tree-HJu  ilie  in  i  or  3  r«iLrf,  tad  flower  ptofljiflvi  very  rtrij  Iq 
Ue  ipilng.  Hkt  are  all  of  i»i  prcfxguian,  tdther  by  culiingt  or  (hjm  Hedt.  Hther  loipcnled  or 
pnduad  In  tlili  countiT  ■■  ud  their  growth  li  »  npid,  thu  iilanli  S  jtun  oUtillihRl  ha?e  b«o 
iwiwii  to  nuka  ■faoMi  is  ft.  Urns  in  oo»  K«m.  In  drr  undr  loilt,  and  In  •heliEred  altiuliiHU,  the 
(mtfT  number  or  tbe  ipccia  r^  Jcteii  talghl  befrown  totethn  m  t^aoi  or  thicket,  by  which 
■Doni  the  flMjtU  would  nmtect  f«  uiotheti  ud  Ihoufb  their  Iscii  might  be  winuilly  killed  dawn 
brSltorSft.  byUnftoet,  iM,thedead  parttoH  being  cut  olTuinuallT  in  Un,  the  pluu  would  gmw 
iifidn  with  TlHrnr.  An  Aluuillu  (breit  might  not  be  realiied  In  (hit  mtj  In  EngtvaiLbut  aomi  il. 
luilim  might  becreuedtauAuiUdluicwpice  wood.  Hie  genua  Jcbiiii,  which.  >t  O,  Don  obeenei, 

ftwi^et,  aiHl  refer  the  reader  /or  th*  reit  to  oui  fr 


re  mwUy  luUiea  of  Ni 


A.aMt.R^(«=t««„3M  BrfoorA.mi    Stem  urUouiW  wlng«l,  . 
curreni,  ljierTed,endlDgGiaa|>lnBaltht^<ei.    HeaitoorflawenialiUrT.  orin  pain. 
New  Holbuid.  so  the  wealem  caul.    Introduced  In  1803,  and  Boweiuia  (rem  Aiufi  Id  Jul 
totheheifhIofGn.orlOft.  '  ' 

A.  drmafa  R.  Br.  (Sx.  Mag.,  KSa.,  ud  majig.  SOS.)  baa  the  pbTllodia,  or  dilated  pt 


lleuely  o*ate-oMang{  lh«  Ibeadiof  flowvi  aolitajy,  and  the  leguiiaaa  ralirety,    Thiali  t  w 

the  brigbtoTBIt  or  10  ft.  In»ti,  and  In  a  cold-mt,  or  agaliuc  a  wall ;  Itrcqulrq  onl*  to  have  the 

flutndudtd.    l-bmiaa  pUnilOft.  high,  agilnit  a  wall,  in  Ih*  Cbebea  Botanic  Oanhs  i  and 

■bare  la  one  at  CuSbdIa.  in  Ham|]ihlrt.  which  hutlood 

acaiut  a  wall  with  ■  north  aipecl  rince  IB3^  pro-  im.  ■ 

tecUd  with  •  mat  during  tcnnj  weather ;  and  Bower-    ^i 

illff  freell   in  February,^ UarcB^  and    ApriL      In    the         ^ 

Upway  Nunerj.  near  Dorcheuor.  planti  hare  aTood 

ed  young  planli.     At 

'  iK  illghUM  pMec. 
a  aiid  IBM^  ai>d.   In 

CI 


b.  Stipula  not  aculeate,  and  eUher  vfry  mail  or  a 

A.  HffJua  Ker  iao(.  Ktg.,  1 6Si.t,  A.  proMrlla  LoiA  IBal.  (M.,  t.  631..  and  ourjIW.  174,  j;t),  baa 
the  dilated  petiole.  Hneir,  and  the  branAei  dim^iely  procurabeot.    It  !•  a  naliH  aTKew  South  wile*. 


LCGUMINACE^.       MIMO<EEA. 


B.  Capilalo-mcemaia.  Fhuvri  ealUcted  in  globott  Headt ;  the  Htadt  ditpotfd 
M  Racemet  along  the  axUiary  Pedunclei.  Stipulet  of  all  the  Spedn  nearh/ 
ob*i>Ule,  or,  vhen  pmest,  not  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  404'0 


A.  HulimAivfo*  R.  Br.  iBal   Mae.,  I  1S». 

fcS7B,  379.]  hu  tbc  diluid  pglnia  lumo. 
.oUoDg.   ruhn  Iklulb   ubtluc,  quit*  ro- 
\'0\l,i  lln,aiid  mmj-neryed.     ■rtn  flDwin  in  (Mf, 


In  Um  nMan  ■fUMHortleultonl  SoetMi 
— ^—  -rt  va,  UIW.  «  nMHT  •«  ' 
of  Juury.llIX    A  ^i 


^^tfXlna  caiilBt.  vu  il(g  m 

"■  Munetj,  thK  uad*  itiadi  I. 

A.  ktttrapkSUa  WUIiL,  MboOHhMtmplif  111  Lam. 
Hlucd  MliiAM,  Umv,  ■UaDUMMd  It  bolb  tndi, 
Ubar  niciu,  nuur.nciTtd  i  ttitn  at  alu,  tama. 


Uptmuu  iMva  at  lb*  Ioh  or  ib*  bnnctaH. 

loClomniUipoHdlniUndgrracnMi  S—A 

mc     iBtmliiMd.  In  ISM.  tat, 

u,  la  Ilk*  guilni  of  Iba 

-Is,  II  KM  SI  ft,  bi(b  In 

am,  lai  oiiE  fit-  380.)   ^' 

budvipodH,  wl 

ben  111  t> 

h^ktof 

llmr  J  tiMrtn*  .  Ilttl*  u  th«  bw,  •euW,  Bmemnutale.  l.njrrjd.Vuii"  entln  j  Iho  hadi  of  Soiini 
IK—BOK  «nd  U»  1c«um«  itaiicou.  ftou  (wi  pow^.  TlKioii«B«reftm«ni,«ndiw«rfttHii 
^SSJ'wX^T  ■rt^  ^«iia -u  l»i«>d5<WI  K  1T».  •»1  g«"  w  ttw  hotflit  0*  8  a  oc  ion. 

C  &««i(«.    FlouieriditpotedineyUiulrkalSpiiei.      Slmuletatually  wenUt^, 
or,wienpreteid,imallandnol  aculeate.  (Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  406.) 


A.  OiicBlnii  Hob.  (am.  Wm  ,  t.  t93S.),  ■*. ' 
a  UMRtpulv  ^noH  ■  the  diiiud  piUolH  I 


MiiftUi  Lodtf,  (£W.  C 


1,  wd  ourA'.a^SKU 
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Ttaii  \t  an  utUdil  kcUoo,  coDpoKd  of 


Dec.  hM  Mood  mil 


2.  Conjug/Uo^mnai<c, 

■I  pair  or  plDBK,  aeh  pbiin  bwriiia  fcw  or  but  srin  af  lMi«U 

.  siDEBKd  of  ■  bateroHiiBut  mblue  of  inicia,  tke  neat  put  M 

MweUkDOn.  UlHi'(W8l.,ll;.wC! 

■a  mild,  hu  th*  plBBa  teuini  6  pain 
at  mew  onuH  iMlcu.  It  ft  ■  DcUt •  «t  llw  mxtll 
or  AMa,  mmt  Hoodor,  wb«  ll  tbriH  ■  Irwor  U» 
nlddk  ito,  ud  jUdi  Ihaium  ArAk:,  Id  esnnaii 
stth  Mmml  Mba  ncdd.  It  wu  bUmfind  In  1SS3. 
A- wnanttWMlB  Dot  listntftaatbcamecsos- 
tnr.lnDodiiadlii  1B17.  ■ 
A.  ■■leUttl  B.  Br.  (Ail.  CaA,  L  SU  ud   sot 

K  »,»«.)  !•  ■  oHiIti  iliTiili.  iiitk  tlw  pinu  tear. 
&-jf  patBoroUaarnBoTale  iUum  laaihlL  and 
harlniitihwdiof  flonn  BlUarT.     lIlianallKaf 

Naw  Banaodi  na  burodi — "-""■  — ■ 

1h$btiglitotin.atBH. 


3.  SpidJldnB. 
9,  with  trw  «  BanT  balrt  of  criruia 
aitav4kaL  (Sm->  ifiT.  U.  p.  Jos.) 

A.  Unanntd  Treet  or  Shru 


eadi  pinna  '***'^'*f  manr  pain 


A.  l(^attiha  Wtlld.,  Mimdu  6]egum  Bol.  Rep.,  {Bot. 
Cah.,t.  716.,  and  our^.  387.),  ia  a  species  in  very  gene- 
ral cultivadoD.  It  wiirgrow  to  the  h«ght  of  6  ft.  or  6  fi. 
in  S  or  3  years  froro  the  seed,  flowering  the  first  year.  It 
WH  intnKluced  in  1603,  trom  New  Holland  |  and  itt  fine 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  fi'Sgrant,  are  pro- 
duced from  May  to  July.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  against 
the  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  10  ft.  or 
18ft.  high;  one  at  Abbotsbury  Castl^ Dorsetshire, grow- 
ing as  a  standard  in  the  open  air,  without  the  slipitest 
protection,  which  is  40  ft.  high,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
freely;  and  one  in  the  grounds  of  E.  Pendanris,  Esq., 
at  Pendarrea,  Cornwall,  which  is  20  A:,  high. 

B.  Prickly  or  ipiny  Treei  or  Skn^, 

A.  c^Av  Wind,  MhntH  rUra  TTUmb .  hm  ItaTta  vLlh  5—10 pain  ot  plr 
SO— 30  pain  or  lanonliu.llniv  IraflcU.  It  u  ■  naCiTE  of  the  Cape  of  Co 
ISDOi  and  Ibnni a  trae f rom  lift,  to  90ft. blrh. 

A.  dlMdm  Drill.  (R.  ^wr*-  >^.  t-  %  '^h  ">*  ^TP""'  ^om,  t 
and  learea  irlth  9 — 4  pakn  of  ^nnie,  each  piona  bcanna  ft— 10  paJi 
leaOali.    U  It  a  oatiie  oT  Unw^rpt,  where  II  gnmt  to  tSe  hel^l  of 


itntitat  Minslnr  pikhl 
it  odna-Unaai  llaucc 
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4.  Ghbijtint 

SatObr.    FlowmcoUeolBl  InloglotKMhHidioii  tSetojn  of  theptduncln.    laraUplBiuU, 
wltti  hw  «  mnDT  pdn  a(  pln^  acta  plnui  Mulsg  In  otmaajfia  of  taaOfU.  (.Dat'i  MIO. , 

A.  Pricila  ttg>tJar  and  ttraighl.     Legumei  unamied.     Slametu  20,  or  mOTf. 

A.  Jantenana  'WHtd.,  Mimdsa  tBTnentUm  L^  Ht- 
mosa  (corpioldes  ^or»*.,  Gazia,  lial^  {N.  Du  Ham., 
V.  t.S8.,  and  oury%.  3BB.)  is  a  channing  Ehrub  or  low 
tree,  a  natire  of  St.  Domingo,  but  in  cultiTation  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  oortb  of  Afiica,  in  gBrdens, 
■ince  the  vear  16)1;  when,  according  to  DuHamel, 
the  first  plant  wu  retaed  icora  seeda,  in  tbe  garden 
of  the  villa  Farneee,  at  Rome.  It  ^ws  u  rfie 
open  air  in  the  south  of  France,  %am,  PortugcU, 
and  Italy,  where  it  ia  highly  valued  for  the  bewity 
and  fn^rance  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  into  I 
Eifhnd  in  1556,  and  cultivated  in  green-houses  ;  J 
bnt,  smce  the  great  influi  of  New  Holland  acadas,  it 
lias  been  comparatively  nf^tected.  lo  the  year  1819, 
ire  aaw  it  m  the  open  ground  in  aeveralltalian  gvdens. 

B.  PrvAlei  tHpnlar,  m  Pmn,  uauU^  alto  petiotar,  and  aiong  the  JU&i  of  tie 

hefftBte.     Slametu  10. 

A.  Oa>tam  Hbot..  Mlaai  C»Tf  i«  MolL^lt  « tag.  r^£g  "^^i''I'iL°hS'^i.'."JS?i**'^'* 

C.   tinarmed,   AnAeri  tmooA.    Stigma  nmple. 
A.  ■«Tfc«u  K.  Br,  Illiiii>a  Dlrlc*™  LoMK, 


Id  1809:  gnwiu  W  Itie  hiMit  0(10 (f. ;  udpni. 

diidiult>liienno*pali*oanHiiltow«nfriiiaMiT   , 

■o  JuV    IHa  ik«to  lint  Dmobh  blKt  irMa  t 


Mai  Hn  HbU^j  lunaiuHl 

kirlMi  i 

"  ATcbliiuU'iS'.TdQita  R.  Br^  Im  Ibe  hhthI 
■BMUiiie*  et  tki  inmllin  iinln,  iMt  Innn 

rfoBUBChhlJlllT. 

A.  ^aicm  Wnd^  Hlu&a  gliQn  I.,  IHitt.  lam., 
«.L10I(  kMUnaf  ChiIIbi,  witb  n^ltt  dstn. 
dmu  00*0*,  »hich  *n jinduoed  in  JaneioilJu^. 
Uww  tatndund  Inissbtud  pom ts tlK bdgSt 


,_B(,««.,tl«I.),»Meh 

Iwipmtalonni  A.  dbcDtn-WUd.  (AM.  Voi., 

DmCukIA  pnHieautLBi.  (Aa  I^,  tnss.). 


■■!■.   natMlhncin 
■LeOntrMalluloo. 

A.  JuUbrfsOTi  HT/M.,  MiinAsa  J^uf&Hnin  Scop.  Del.,  i.  t.  8.,  Mitndsa 
«ri>^rea  Fbni,  and  our_;!^.  391. ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Persi^  growing  to 
Ac  height  of  30ft.  or  40ft.,  which  might  almost  have  been  indudcd  among 
our  hardy  species ;  but  though,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lraidon,  it  will  grow 
gainst  a  wall  withoot  any  protection,  and  flower  in  fine  seasons,  yet  it  will 
scarcely  live  in  the  open  rarden  as  a  standard.  According  to  Du  Hamel,  it 
Ss  a  iwtrve  of  Persia  and  China,  and  of  various  countries  in  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  also  cultirated  in  gardens,  for  its  lai^  leaves,  and  its  very  large 
fivgrant  flowers,  which,  like  those  of  the  A.  &mesiaua,  are  distingiiisbed 
by  their  numerous  purple  stamens;  each  of  the  flowers  appearing,  from  the 
l«i^h  of  the  stamens,  to  terminate  in  a  little  bundle  of  silken  threads,  about 
m  mA  loi^;  whence  the  Persian  nune  of  Ghulibrichiui  (Julibristin),  that 
is,  mft  rose;  from  which  is  derived  its  English  name  of  the  silk  tree.  Dr. 
Walsh  nrfbrnis  ns  that  the  Turks  are  particularly  fond  of  this  tree,  and  that 
it  b  to  lie  finmd  in  all  die  gardens  of  the  Bosphorus,    A  tree  in  the  garden 
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of  the  Brimh  palace  at  Conitandnople  bas 
a  trunk  1  ft.  in  diAineter.    The  foliage,  be 
osys,  is  highly  nuceptible  of  the  Tariationa 
of  the  atmoiiphere.      It   aSbrds  a  thick 
Bhade   on   a   bright   day;   but,   when   it 
threatens  rain,  or  wbea  a  cloud  obscures 
the   sun,  the   leaflets   immediately  close 
their  lower  surfaces  together  till  the  sun 
agun  appears.     This  beautiful  phenome- 
non takes  place,  also,  with  all  the  New  ^ 
Holland  sfedes  in  which  the  leaves  are 
not  caducous,  and  more  particularly  with 
A.  dealbata.    A.  JtMrittin  was  introduced 
into  England  in  17*5,  and  is  occasionaily 
met  with  in  collections.    There  ia  a  large 
apecimen  of  it  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Kew,   which   flowers   frequently   in  Au- 
gust.    There  is  one  in  the  Fulham  TJursery  which  also  flowers.     One  m 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  not  yet  flowered.   In  the  Bristol  Nur- 
aery,  there   is  one  against  a  house,  20  ft.  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fiiMon  of  flowers  every  year.     In  the  English  earden  at  Caserta,  near  Na|ileB, 
there  is  a  tree  which  was  upwards  of  40  ft.  high  in  January,  1835;  and,  at 
Honza,  there  is  one,  84  years  planted,  w^ich  is  also  40  ft.  high. 
A.  dtcirmi  WUld.,  Ulmiiu  ilMarTMit  Fnl.  ViiI.,Lei.MiH  IciTHWllb  S— II  pain  of  iHnnii, 

Itwiii[ntn>dui»liDlSlO|gnwiU>  tfa*  bdihlof  SOIL  j  uuIpnidaOMlMlxllDW  BonnlD  Jidr  ud 

A.  dealbala  Link  Gnum.,  li.  p.  445.       ^^ 
(Doa't  MiU.,  ii,  p.  420.,  and  the  plate 
of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume) 
b  the  A.  affi'nis  of  many  British  fMr- 
.  series,  and  the  black  wattle  mimosa 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.      The  origin  , 
of  the  specific  name  affinis  b  thus  ' 
given   by  Dr.  Neill,  in  Gard.  Mag.,  , 
ToL  lu  p.  432. 1  —  "A.  affirms  seems  I 
tobes  variety  of  .4.  mollissima  WiUd.;  , 
'which   variety   Link    regarded   as   af 
species,  and  called  A.  Jealbkta,  but 
which  De  Candolle,  in  bis  Prodnmmt,  marks  as  '  Priori  {A.  moUfsGunte)  ntmis 
a^nii  1 '  meaning  that,  though  he  had  followed  link  in  calling  it  a  species, 
he  considered  it  too  nearly  sJlied  to  A.  moUlssima  to  be  so  in  reality :  from 
which,  apparently,  some  person  fancied  the  word  a£Gnis  to  be  a  specific  name, 
and  adopted  it  accordingly."   J.  dealbkta  has  the  leaves  with  ISpairsof  piuue, 
and  the  flowers  in  lateral  racemes.    It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  the 
genus,  and  also  one  of  the  most  r^id  growth.     It  has  been  tried  in  the  open 
air,  as  a  standard,  in  various  parts  of  Britain;  and  has  stood  out  for  several  win- 
ters, and,  in  some  places,  grown  to  the  height  of  30  ft.   There  are  three  or  four 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  some 
of  which  are  upwards  of  UOft.  high;  and  none  of  them  have  been  killed  by  the 
severe  frosts  of  January,  1830.     Some  trees  in  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden  have 
stood  out  uninjured  since  1989.    In  the  Norwich  Nurserv,  a  tree,  in  November, 
I9S4,  was  16ft.  high;  the  trunk  5 in.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
bead  18  ft.     It  grows  in  a  light  loam,  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  and  in  a  northern 
exposure.   It  had  attained  tut  hdgbt  in  4  years  aiier  beingplanted  out ;  and 
it  flowers  profusely  in  April,  and  Eomerimes  rijtens  seeds.     Ttus  ti 
juredbytne  winterofl835-6;         "      -         -   ' 


another  tree  of  the  samespecies,  and  of  nearly 
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the  same  bdgbt,  which  stood  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  foliage,  bat  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in  March  was,  as  usual,  covered 
with  flower  buds.  In  Somersetshire,  at  Beauchamp  Parsonage,  in  March,  1835, 
a  tree,  between  16  ft.  and  17  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  in.  in  diameter,  was 
at  that  time  covered  with  golden  blossoms.  This  plant  had  only  been  planted 
out  two  years ;  when  planted,  it  was  turned  out  of  a  small  pot,  and  was 
placed  in  a  border  of  peat  earth,  where  it  grew  to  the  height  ot  8  ft.  the  first 
summer,  and  showed  blossoms  the  following  autumn.  (See  Gard.  Mag,, 
▼ol.  xi.  p.  250.)  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  there  iff 
a  fine  specimen,  as  a  standard,  which  was  16ft.  high,  and  covered  with 
blossoms,  in  April,  1835.  In  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  between  12ft.  and  14ft.  high ;  and  in  Dr. 
Weill's  garden,  at  Canonmills,  several  trees,  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  were  at  that  time  80  ft.  high,  and  which  had  not 
sufiered  from  the  frost,  though  the  thermometer  had  b^n  as  low  as  25^  Fahr. 
At  Dundee,  in  Mr.  Urquhart's  nursery,  there  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree.  A  number  of  other  specimens,  standing  in  the  open  ah*,  are 
recorded  in  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  the  Gardener^ 9  Magazine,  The  tree  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  acacias ;  its  light  delicate  foliage,  of  a 
pale  glaucous  green,  consisting  of  beautifully  formed  and  graceful  bipinnate 
leaves ;  the  fine  bloom  which  covers  its  branches,  and,  in  young  trees,  even 
the  stem ;  and  its  numerous  heads  of  bright  yellow  fragrant  flowers,  which 
resemble  golden  balls,  and  which  expand  precisely  at  the  season  (February 
and  March)  when  flowers  are  most  desirable,  because  they  are  most  rare, 
render  this  tree  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any  pleasure-grounds.  There  is 
one  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  this  tree,  which  deserves  particular 
notice.  While  the  delicate  foliage  is  not  materially  injured  by  the  cold  of 
a  British  winter,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  liable  to  split,  or  become  cracked, 
during  severe  frosts,  especially  for  a  few  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  then 
disease  and  death  are  extremely  apt  to  ensue.  The  preventive  is  simple, 
consisting  merely  in  tying  some  straw  round  the  stem  at  the  end  of  November, 
or  in  encasing  it  in  the  manner  recommended  for  Ma^olia  grandiflora  (p.  266.), 
and  removing  the  covering  when  the  severity  of  winter  is  passed.  (Dr,  Neill, 
in  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  xL  p.  432.)  As  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Neill's 
suggestions,  we  may  refer  to  a  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
it  IS  put  in  practice.  A  plant  of  A,  dealb&ta,  iu  a  pot,  and  about  6  in.  high, 
was,  in  May,  1834,  turned  out  into  the  open  garden ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son it  had  produced  a  main  stem  upwards  of  1 1  ft.  in  height,  with  numerous 
long  lateral  shoots.  It  was  protected  about  half  way  up  the  stem  with  spruce 
fir  branches  on  the  approach  of  winter ;  and,  though  the  severe  frost  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1835,  killed  the  main  stem  down  to  the  protected  part,  yet 
it  pushed  out  again  in  the  March  following.  {Crord.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  953.) 

A.  m6ll(t  Wall  (PL  Rar.  Atiat.,  2.  n.76.  1 177.)  Tlib  if  •  tree  which,  firom  the  deicription 
and  fLgare.  feema  to  bear  a  considenble  reaembiance  to  the  three  preceding  aorti ;  but  the 
beadt  of  the  flowers  are  in  ftaciclea  on  long  peduncles  disposed  in  corrmbs  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches ;  the  filaments  are  very  long,  and  oMMiadelphous  at  the  base.    The  whole  plant  u  covered 


with  hairs  in  every  part  It  is  a  native  ot  Nepal,  where  it  is  grown  in  gardens,  and  attains  the  height 
of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.  It  is  not  yet  introduced ;  but,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  as  hardy  as  A.  dealbikta,  to 
which  it  appears  closely  related,  it  will  be  a  most  dcairaUe  spedes.  (See  the  list  of  Himalayan  Le. 
gumldboese  likely  to  stand  tbe  open  air  in  Britain,  in  pk  174.) 

App.  II.     Semaf^rs  an  cuUivating  the  half-Jiardy  Legumindcea 

in  British  Gardens* 

Some  valuable  hints  for  raising  the  leguminous  plants  of  Australia  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  seeds,  and  for  acclimatising  them  in  British 
gardens,  are  given  in  the  Gardener' t  Magazme,  vol.  viii.  p.  5.  These  remarks 
are  by  Mr.  J.  Bowie,  a  collector  at  the  Cape ;  at  once  a  scientific  botanist, 
and  an  excellent  pn^tical  gardener ;  and  we  consider  them  of  ereat  value. 
As  We  have  here  given  figiu'es  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  half-hardy 
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Lc^piauDaceSy  we  think  a  nimmary  of  these  hints  on  their  culture  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Mr.  bowie  took  seeds  of  yarious  species  of 
the  Australian  Jckciae  with  him  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sowed  them  there  immediately  on  his  arrival.  Many  of  them  &iled;  but 
several  came  up,  after  having  been  three  years  in  the  ground.  Seeds,  also»  of 
ilckcia  longifolia,  saved  at  the  Cape,  and  sown  ten  days  after  gathering,  showed 
Uie  same  tardiness  in  vegetating.  In  both  cases,  the  ground  was  duly  kq>t 
moist  by  watering  and  shading,  and  no  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow.  Aft»r 
various  experiments,  Mr.  Bowie  found  that  nearly  all  of  the  Cape  and  Aus- 
tralian Leguminaces  "  thrive  better  by  having  water  heated  to  200°,  or  even 
212°  Fahr.  poured  over  them,  leaving  them  to  steep,  and  the  water  to  cool 
for  24  hours."  Where  there  b  a  numerous  collection,  and  the  quantity  of 
seeds  of  each  kind  are  few,  he  advises  leaving  them  in  thdr  respective  papers, 
and  steeping  the  packets.  The  soil  he  recommends  for  leguminous  seeds  in 
general  is,  one  part  sandy  loam,  and  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed  leaves. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  of  medium  sixe,  so  as  to  maintain  a  more 
equal  degree  of  moisture  than  can  be  obtained  in  pots  either  very  large  or 
very  small;  equable  moisture  being  essentially  necessary  to  the  health  and 
germination  ofall  seeds,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  seeds  which  lie  a  long 
time  in  the  soil.  The  spring  is  the  best  season  for  sowing;  because  steeped 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  if  the  pots  are  placed  m  a  hot-bed.  The 
plants  should  be  trsnsplanted  while  in  a  growing  state,  allotting  to  each 
species  the  peculiar  soil  required  for  it,  as  far  as  the  requisite  information  for 
that  purpose  has  been  (vocured  fiom  the  collector,  or  other  sources.  What- 
ever soil  may  be  required  for  the  plants,  BIr.  Bowie  ray  properly  remarks, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  pulverise  it  too  finely  in  sifting;  for  the  taproot, 
in  its  descent,  if  it  meets  with  any  obstruction  to  its  perpendicular  direction, 
receives  an  impulse  approaching  to  animal  instinct;  and,  rounding  the  impe- 
diment, forma  much  sooner  those  lateral  fibres  and  roots,  which  are  to  become 
the  organs  of  nourishment  for  the  future  tree,  &c.  This  will  not  be  generally 
the  case  with  phmts  placed  in  earth  sifted  as  fine  as  snuff:  the  taproot  will 
then  descend  without  forming  any  lateral  fibres ;  and  the  plant,  circumscribed 
in  its  orsans  of  nourishment,  will  soon  dispUv  its  state  of  health,  by  the  sickly 
hue  of  Uie  leaves,  which  will  prematurely  fidl  off;  and,  upon  examination,  the 
root  will  be  found  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  a  condensed  cement,  which  all 
the  efforts  of  nature  cannot  penetrate  with  fibrous  roots. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  established  in  the  pots,  thev  must  be  re- 
moved firom  the  frames,  and  plunged  in  prepared  beds  of  deoaved  bark,  formed 
at  or  under  the  level  of  the  natitfal  ground ;  and  occasionaUy  supplied  with 
water,  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August ;  when  they  are  to  be  raised, 
and  the  taproot  cut  of^  if  it  should  have  passed  the  aperture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Tbey  may  remain  above  ground  until  housed  for  winter ;  during 
which  season  as  much  air,  and  as  little  fire  heat,  as  possible,  should  be  given 
to  them.  In  a  general  collection,  it  is  impossible  to  allow  everv  species  its 
proper  atmospherical  temperature ;  but  lone  confined  air,  and  damp,  are  as 
ic\jurious  to  v^etable,  as  tney  are  to  animal, life.  There  are,  generally,  some 
bright  days  occurring  during  the  winter  season  in  Britain :  those  opportunides 
should  be  embraced  to  puri^  the  houses,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  and 
sashes,  and  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  as  often  as  may  be  judged 
necessary. 

There  are  few  Cape  plants  but  what  will  resist  the  effects  of  some  degrees 
of  frost :  the  Plectranthus  fruticdsus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  forests,  is  the  most 
susceptible  of  injury  from  cold ;  and,  if  properly  placed  in  the  house,  proves 
a  warning  thermometer  against  direct  iiyury,  aa  it  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and, 
consemiently,  show,  the  increasing  harm. 

Of  the  South  African  Legurainaceae,  the  following  genera  form  striking  and 
beautiful  ornaments  in  their  native  wilds,particularly  to  those  who  are  charmed 
with  the  outward  appearance  and  various  colours  of  flQwers ;  and,  although 
the  nature  of  the  soil  where  they  are  generally  found  in  greatest  numbm 
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be  variable,  a  sandy  loam,  with  decayed  leaves,  is  the  most  genial  to  the 
growth  of  mo0t  species  of  Cape  L^guininacese,  and  may,  therefore,  be  used  in 
general  collections, 

Omphaldbium,  SchotM,  Sophbra  8ylv4tica,  Cyclopia,  Sarcophjlluro,  Bor- 
bdnia,  Crotalkria,  C^tkus,  ilnth;^Ui89  SutherUindia,  Indjg6fera,  and  iJspdla* 
thus,  generally  indicate  the  existence  of  a  red  sandy  loam. 

Jcacia,  Viiq^lia,  Loddigbsia,  VibiSrgia,  lUfiua,  rsoralea.  Ononis,  and  Cy- 
Usta,  thrive  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  margins  of  streams,  in  alluvial  and 
vegetable  soils ;  hot  many  species  of  the  same,  and  of  other  genera,  vary 
from  the  general  rules,  and  are  found,  either  in  pure  sand,  or  m  stiff  clay, 
exposed,  urough  great  part  of  the  vear,  to  excessive  heat  and  drought,  or  but 
slightly  shelter^  and  nurtured  by  the  mountains ;  but  deriving  much  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  dewy  clouds  which  those  he^ts»  as  the  clouds  pass  over 
them,  arrest  and  condense.  So  readil^^  do  South  African  plants  appear  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  soils  and  situations,  that  it  is  difficult  positively 
to  recommend  any  particular  compost  for  them  in  garden  culture.  Practical 
experience  must  alone  decide  the  oest  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie  recommends  the  forming  of  portfble  houses  for  the  reception  of 
Legumini^ceae,  which  would  amply  repa^  the  amateur  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 

Smse^  by  the  splendour  which  plants  havmg  a  sufficiency  of  room  would  exhibit, 
e  therefore  advises  planting  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  formed  in  such 
structures  as  fancy  mi^ht  determine,  or  circumstances  potnit,  masses  of  Gape 
and  Australian  Leffummaceae,  arranging  them  so  that  every  plant  might  receive 
an  equal  portion  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  dav ;  placing  the  tdler  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  Imes  to  the  edee,  where  the  minor  kinds 
would  form  the  boraer,  and  would  not  exceed  the  height  of  many  species  of 
the  mosses. 

If  young  plants  (say  of  3  years  old)  are  intended  for  the  above  description 
of  houses,  tney  should  be  brought  as  early  as  possible  to  a  fit  state,  by  giving 
them  larger  pots  than  they  woiud  have  aUowed  to  them,  were  they  intended 
for  the  stage  or  shelf  of  a  green-house.  As  voung  plants  will  be  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  they  are  hereafto  to  nil,  several  of  the  species  may 
be  pluneed  over  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  marked  for  future  removal.  Hiis 
will,  without  deranginff  the  plan,  allow  sufficient  room  for  those  which  remain : 
those  to  be  remov&l,  navin^  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  will  be  fit  spe- 
cimens to  try  in  the  open  air. 

For  this  trial  in  the  open  air,  Mr.  Bowie  recommends  a  northern  exposure 
for  planting,  rather  than  a  southern  one ;  as  in  the  latter  situation,  after  severe 
firosts,  a  sudden  thaw  does  most  mischief,  and,  in  many  instances,  is  the  real 
cause  of  death  to  the  plants.  If  large  plants,  thus  exposed,  appear  killed  by 
cold,  too  much  haste  must  not  be  exercised  in  removing  the  roots ;  but  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down ;  and  the  stem  and  the  stool  left  m  the  fl;round  for  one 
or  two  yeare.  When  old  plants  are  mtended  for  the  portable  nouse,  or  for  a 
conservatory,  they  should  be  headed  down  to  a  convenient  height,  allowing 
sufficient  room  for  their  heads  to  form  free  of  the  roof;  and,  as  the  various 
species  of  Schotia  flower  occasionallv  on  the  old  wood,  and  the  others  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  spring  and  summer  shoots,  these  habits  should  be 
strictlapttended  to,  and  borne  m  mind,  at  all  seasons. 

MsSypersons  regret  the  loss  of  old  established  plants;  and,in  the  vain  attempt 
to  preserve  them  in  a  confined  space,  permit  injuries  to  be  inflicted  upon  them, 
by  iigurious  pruning,  which  eventually  render  them  unsightly  and  disagreeable 
objects  for  a  house.  They  are  then  condemned,  and,  m  the  autnmn,  are  lefl 
out,  and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  season ;  and  no  opportunity  is  thus 
given  them  to  recover,  fearly  in  the  sprine  these  plants  should  be  selected, 
and  planted  out  in  sheltered  mtuations  of  the  shrubbery.  If  this  were  done, 
they  would,  at  least,  have  a  chance  of  existence ;  and,  if  they  should  dien 
itie,  their  loss  would  not  be  so  apparent.  It  has  become  a  very  common  prac- 
tice in  Europe  to  plant  exotic  snrubs  in  front  of  the  stoves  and  green-houses ; 
but  this  is  often  done  indiscriminately,  and  without  reflecting  on  what  will 
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robably  be  their  ultimate  height,  or  whether  they  can  be  kept  within  bounds 
y  pruning,  without  injury  or  total  prevention  of  flowering.    This  point  re- 
quires consideration,  or  the  plants  are  likely  to  become  nuisances. 

Omphaldbium,  Virgilia,  Sophora^  several  Psoralese  and  C^tisi,  form  a  distinct 
stem:  Schotia,  Ind^6fera,  Psoralea,  ^spalathus,  Podaljfria,  Liparia,  and 
Borbdnia,  as  well  as  CycI6pia,  Sarcophyilum,  and  Rifnta,  form  branching 
shrubs  from  the  collar.  In  the  three  last-mentioned  genera,  this  habit  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
which  occasions  the  larger  growth  of  the  collar :  and,  in  old  plants,  the  ap- 
pearance of  nakedness  would  be  but  temporary ;  while  the  quick  growth  of 
numerous  shoots  would  soon  form  them  into  dense  bushes,  and  stronger  and 
more  characteristic  masses  of  flowers.  Omphal6bium  and  Schotia  are  of  slow 
growth :  plantmg  them  under  the  shade  of  others  will  draw  them  up  to  a  re- 
quisite height  without  injury. 

Mr.  Bowie  gives  the  following  list  of  the  avera^  height  which  several 
spedes  attain  in  their  native  habitations,  as  a  gujde  to  the  cultivator  in 
planting :  — 

Pi'In.  ^  ^  Pt  In. 

VirgiUa  intnisa  and  cap^sis    85  0     Indig6fera  cytisoldes  -        -      8  0 

If  Virgilfn  is  deeply  in-  Podal^ria  ftyracifolia          -      9  0 

jured   in  the   old  wood,  i^sp&lathus             -        6  in.  to  4  0 

a  gum  exudes,  which  is  Rafnia  (annual  growth)  2  ft.  to  S  0 

used  as  ^m  Arabic.  Sarcoph^llum  ([annual  growth)  1  6 

Orophaldbmm             -        -ISO     Lipkria  sphs'^rica    -        -  SO 

Sophora  sylyi^icA        -        -     16  0     Acacia  cap^nsis,  or  niMtica      80  0 

Psoralea  pinn^ta      -          -     15  0     ilcacia  cafra       -        -        -     18  0 

Cyclopia          -           4  ft.  to  10  0 

The  latter  thrives  best  by  being  cut  down,  and  confined  as  a  shrub  to  6  ft. 
They  both  yield  the  gum  Arabic. 

Erythrina  difra  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  but  flowers  at  the  height  of 
15  ft.  Erythrina  nana,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bowie  into  England  in  1883, 
flowers  at  8  ft. ;  and  may  be  considered  as  half-shrubby,  as  it  scarcely  ever 
attains  a  permanent  stem :  it  is  a  desirable  plant. 

A  portable  house,  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  Leguminaces  during  win- 
ter, may  be  made  in  various  forms,  at  very  little  expense.  Two  parallel  walls, 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  apart,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south, 
will  leave  a  space  between,  which  may  be  covered  every  autumn  with  tem- 
porary rafters,  on  which  may  be  placed  the  sashes  of  hot-beds  not  in  use,  alter- 
nating with  boards.  If  moisture  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  by  drain- 
age, and  by  covering  with  boards  or  with  glass,  or  even  by  thatching  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains  in  autumn,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants  alive ;  and  when  they  are  cut 
in,  in  spring,  tiiey  will  push  vigorously,  and  soon  have  a  clothed  appearance. 


CHAR  XLIL 

OF   THE   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   BELONGING    TO    THE    ORDER   i70SA^CB/B. 

The  term  /^osaceae  has  been  applied  to  this  order,  because  all  the  species 
belonging  to  it  agree  more  or  less  with  the  genus  /?6sa,  in  essential  coarac- 
ters.     It  includes  many  genera  belonging  to  the  Linnaean  class  Icosindria. 

Ditiinciive  Characteristics.  Flowers  regular.  Calyx,  in  most  cases,  with 
5  lobes,  the  odd  one  posterior  to  the  axis  of  inflorescence.  Petals  and 
stamens  arising  from   the  calyx.      Stamens,  for  the  most  part,  numerous. 
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Ovaries  many,  several,  or  solitary ;  each  of  one  cell  that  includes,  in  most 
-cases,  1  ovule ;  in  some,  1  to  many  ovules.  Style  lateral  or  terminal.  Leaves 
alternate,  in  nearly  all  stipulate ;  pinnately  divided,  or  simple.  (Dec,  and 
Lmdiey,)    Fruit,  in  many  of  the  genera,  edible. 

DetcripHon,  Sfc,  The  li^eous  species  which  constitute  this  order  include 
the  finest  flowering  shrub  m  the  world,  the  rose ;  and  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce the  most  useful  and  agreeable  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  viz.  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine. The  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
all  producing  flowers  more  or  less  showy ;  and  the  greater  number  fruits 
which  are  ^ible.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia;  but 
several  of  them  are  also  found  in  North  America,  and  some  in  South 
America,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  The  fruit-bearing  species,  and  the  rose, 
have  followed  man  from  the  earliest  period  of  civilisation,  and  are,  perhaps, 
better  known  to  mankind  in  general  than  any  other  ligneous  plants.  The 
medical  properties  of  several  of  the  species  are  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  yielding  the  prussic  acid ;  while  others  produce  a  gum  nearly 
allied  to  the  gum  Arabic,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  affinity  between  this 
order  and  Legumin^cese.  The  bark  of  some  species,  as  of  C^rasus  virginiana, 
is  used,  in  North  America,  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  that  of  others,  as  the  capollin 
cherry  (Cerasus  Cap6lSn)y  for  tanning,  in  Mexico.  The  leaves  of  Cratae^s 
Oxyac^ntha,  Priknus  spindsa, Cerasus  sylv^stris,  and  i26sa  rubigin6sa  have  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  or  for  adulterating  tea.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
spiraeas  are  said  to  be  at  once  astringent  and  emetic.  There  are  two  charac- 
teristics of  this  order,  with  reference  to  its  cultivation,  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  gardener :  the  first  is,  the  liability  of  almost  all  the  species 
to  sport,  and  produce  varieties  differing,  in  many  cases,  more  from  one 
anotner,  than  they  differ  firom  other  species ;  and  the  second  is,  that  they  are 
remarkably  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  diseases.  In  point  of  culti- 
vation, they  almost  all  require  a  free  soil,  not  overcharged  with  moisture,  and 
rich  rather  than  poor ;  and,  while  all  the  species  are  increased  by  seeds, 
which,  for  the  most  part  are  produced  freely  in  Britain,  almost  all  the  varieties 
are  best  increased  by  grafting  or  budding ;  and  not,  as  in  some  other  orders, 
vrith  equal  ease  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Arrangement  of  the  Genera.  The  ligneous  genera  are  included  by  De 
CandoUe  in  five  tribes ;  and  the  following  are  their  names  and  distinctions ;  the 
latter  derived  mainlv  from  DecandoUe's  Prodromus^  but  partly  from  personal 
observation,  and  Lmdley's  Introd,  to  Nat.  Sytt, :  — - 

Sect.  I.     i^MTGDA^LBiB  Juti. 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  drupe;  the  nut  2-ovuled,  1 — 2-seeded.  Style  terminal. 
Calyx  deciduous.  Leaves  feather-nerved,  undivided,  serrate,  with  the 
lower  serratures  or  the  petioles  glanded.  Stipules  not  attached  to  the 
petiole.    Kernel  containing  more  or  less  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

i^MT^GDALUs  Toum.  Covering  of  the  nut  not  very  fleshy  or  juicv,  its 
surface  downy ;  nut  even,  or  peribrated  with  little  holes.  Young  leaves 
folded  flatwise.  Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  protruded 
before  the  leaves. 

Pb^sica  Toum.  Covering  of  the  nut  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  its  surface 
downy  or  smooth ;  nut  with  wrinkled  furrows.  The  characters  of  the 
other  parts  described  under  ^mygdalus  are  the  same  in  P^rsica. 

i^RMENi^ACA  Toum.     Coveriug  of  the  nut  fleshy,  juicy,  its  surface  downy;  ^ 
nut  obtuse  at  one  end,  acute  at  the  other,  furrowed  at  both  lateral  edges, 
in  the  other  parts  even.     Young  leaves  with  thdir  edges  rolled  inwards. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  a  few  together,  protruded  before  the 
leaves. 

PRU^NUS  Toum.  Drupe  ovate,  or  oblong;  covering  of  the  nut  fleshy, 
juicy,  its  surface  glabrous,  and  covered  with  a  erey  bloom ;  nut  compressed, 
acute  at  both  ends,  indistinctly  furrowed  at  the  edges,  in  the  other  parts 
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even.  Young  leaves  with  the  edges  rolled  inwards.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
in  groups  resembling  umbds,  and  produced  before  or  after  the  leaves. 
Ce^rascs  Juu,  Drupe  globose,  or  with  a  hollow  at  its  base;  nut  subglobose, 
even,  its  covering  fleshy,  juicy,  and  with  a  surface  glabrous,  and  not  covered 
with  a  grey  bloom.  Young  leaves  folded  flatwise.  Flowers  upon  pedicels, 
either  in  gronps  resembling  umbels,  and  produced  before  the  leaves,  or  in 
racemes  terminal  to  the  shoots,  protruded  along  with  them. 

Sect.  II.     iS^PiRJEE^JE  Dec, 

Sect,  Char,  Fruit  of  5,  or  fewer,  capsular  carpels,  which  are  distinct 
from  the  calyx  (which  is  persistent  in  iS'pirae^a,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  other 
genera),  and,  in  most  cases,  from  each  other;  each  contains  1 — 6  seeds. 
(Lind/ey,)     Style  terminal. 

Pu'rshZ/4  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  obovate,  obtuse.  Petals  and  stamens 
arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels  1 — 2,  ovate-oblong, 
tapered  into  the  short  style,  pubescent;  each  includes  1  ovule  inserted 
into  its  base,  and  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

Kb'rria  Dec.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  3  obtuse,  and  2  with  a  callous  point. 
Petids  and  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx.  Stamens  about  20.  Carpels 
5 — 8,  distinct,  ^abrous,  terminated  by  a  slender  style,  globose ;  each  in- 
cludes I  ovule,  which  adheres  to  its  side. 

Spijbljk'a  X>.  Petals  and  stamens  arising  from  a  torus,  to  which  the  calyx 
adheres.  Stamens  10 — 50.  Carpels  1  to  several,  distinct ;  or,  in  a  few 
cases,  connate  at  the  base ;  ending  in  short  tips ;  sessile,  or,  in  a  few  cases, 
stipitate ;  each  includes  2 — 6  seeds,  aflixed  to  the  inner  suture. 

Sect.  III.    Potent  [^LLE£  Juss,     (S^'non.  Dryades  Fenf,) 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  an  aggregation  of  carpels ;  their  integuments  dry  or 
succulent ;  the  carpels  distinct  from  one  another,  and  from  the  calyx, 
Ivfaich  is  persistent,  and  surrounds  them,  and,  in  many,  is  subtended 
by  as  many  bracteas  as  it  has  lobes;  the  bracteas  alternate  with  the 
lobes.  Style  proceeding  from  a  little  below  the  tip  of  the  carpel. 
Leaves,  in  most  cases,  pinnately  divided.  Stipules  attached  to  the 
petiole. 

/?u^BUS  L,     Integuments  of  carpels  iuicy. 
PotenTi'lla  Kettl.    Integuments  of  carpels  dry. 

Sect.  IV.     i?o'sEiE  Dec, 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  a  hip ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  fleshy,  of 
a  pitcher  shape,  contracted  at  the  mouth ;  and  including  an  aggregation 
of  carpels  attached  to  its  inner  face.  Style  proceeding  from  the  mner 
side  of  the  carpel. 

jRo^A  Toum.      Leaf  impari-pinnate.       Stipules  attached  to  the  petiole. 

Prickles  simple. 
Lo^WEi<  Lindl.    Leaf  simple.    Stipules  none.    Pnckles  usually  compound. 

Sect.  V.    Po^MEJS  Lmdl, 

Sect.  Char.  Fruit  a  pome ;  that  is,  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx  become 
very  fleshy,  and  including,  and  connate  with,  the  carpels.  Carpels  nor- 
mally 5,  with  gristly  or  bony  walls,  including  1 — 2  seeds ;  in  Cyddnia, 
several.  Habit,  spiny  or  not ;  leaves,  in  most  cases,  undivided,  in  some 
pinnate.     Stipules  not  connate  with  the  petiole. 

CHATiE^GUs  Litidi.  Fruit  ovate,  not  spreadin^ly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
1 — 5  prismatic  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  m  eluding  1  seed,  spinyshrubs 
or  low  trees.  Leaves  angled  or  toothed ;  in  most  cases,  deciduous.  Flowers 
in  terminal  corymbs. 
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Photi^'nia  landl.  Carpels  2;  when  in  the  state  of  ovary,  villose.  Petals 
reflexed.  Shrubs,  or  low  trees.  Evergreen.  Flowers  in  terminal  pa- 
nicles. Leaves  simple,  leathery,  sawed  or  entire.  In  P.  integriiolia,  the 
ovaries  are  3,  and  each  includes  2  ovules. 

CoTOMBA^'sTER  MedUc,  Carpcls  2 — 3 ;  in  the  state  of  ovary  enclosing  2 
ovules.  Shrubs  or  low  trees.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  woolly  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  spreading  corymbs. 

AMEJjjtNCHiBR  Medik.  Ovaries  5,  each  divided  by  a  partition,  so  that  there 
are  10  celb ;  ovules,  1  in  each  cell.  Ripe  pome  including  3 — 5  carpels. 
Petals  lanceolate.  Small  trees.  Leaves  simple,  serrate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  racemes. 

JI/s^spiLus  Undl,  Fruit  top-shaped,  spreadingly  open  at  the  top.  Carpels 
2 — 5  compressed  nuts  with  bony  shells,  each  including  1  seed.  Small 
trees,  spiny  or  not.  Leaves  lanceolate,  serrulate,  deciduous:  Flowers 
lai^,  simseBsile,  subsolitary. 

Py^us  Lindl.  Carpels  5,  or  2—5.  Seeds  2  m  each  carpel.  Trees  or 
shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  spreading  ter- 
minal cymes  or  corymbs. 

CvDo^iA  Toum.    Carpels  5,  each  including  many  seeds.     Low  trees. 


Sect.  I.  >4mygdaYe£  Juss. 
Genus  I. 


i<MY'GPALUS  Toum,    The  Almond  Tree.    Lin.  Sytt.    Icos6ndria 

Monog^nia. 

UaU^fieatkn.    Tonrn.  Inst,  t  402. ;  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.4«6. :  Prod.,  2.  p.  SSa  ;  Don*i  Mill,  2.  p.  482. 

^monifmea.    Amygdaldphon  Neck, ;  Amandier,  Fr. ;  M«id«nMuiii,  Ger. 

DerieeMcm.    From  atm/uo,  to  lacerate,  in  reference  to  the  flnured  shell  of  the  nut.    Martinius  sui. 

pects  that  it  comet  from  a  Hebrew  word  which  tignifies  vigiUint ;  because  iti  early  flowers  announce 

the  return  of  spring. 

Description,  4rc.  Deciduous  shrubs  or  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  mountains  of  Asia;  also  of  Russia,  and  the 
Levant.  The  fruit-bluing  species  are  cultivated  in  the  middle  and  soudi 
of  Eiurope  and  the  Levant ;  and  are  propagated  chiefly  by  grafting ;  and 
the  others  by  grafting,  layers,  or  suckers.  The  almond  was  included  by 
Linnaeus  in  the  same  genus  with  the  peach,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  the  parent, 
as  trees  have  been  found  with  almonds  in  a  state  of  transition  to  peaches. 
The^  have  been  separated  into  two  genera,  on  account  of  certain  technical  dis- 
tinctions in  the  fruit,  which  will  probably  be  rejected,  when,  in  consequence 
of  extended  experience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  physiology,  a  mcure  en- 
laiged  view  shall  be  taken  of  the  subject  of  establishing  genera  and  species. 

A  I,  A,  NA^NA  L.     The  dwarf,  or  shrubbt/^  Almond. 

Uentificatkm.    lin.  Mant.,  a9&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  59a ;  Don's  MiU.,  2.  p.  482. 

^fma^fmeB.    PrQnus  in^rmis  CmO. ;  A.  tAnM  Tar.  «  vulgiris  Dec. ;  Amandier  nain  Fr. ;  Zwerche. 

ma  odd,  Qer. 
Engravimgi.  7  Fluk.  Aim.,  1. 11.  f.  &  ;  Bot.  Mi«.,  1 161.  $  N.  Du  Ham.,  4. 1 30.;  and  our^«.  394,385. 

Spec,  Char.y  Sfc,    Leaves  oblong-linear,  tapered  at  the  base,  serrated,  glabrous ; 

flowers  solitary,  rose-coloured;  calyx  cylindrically  bell-shaped;  fruit  of 

the  same  shape  as  that  of  A,  communis,  but  much  smaUer.    Frequent  in 

.Calmuck^  and  about  Odessa.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  530.) 

Varieties, 

A  A.  n.  2  egtrgica  Dec.    A.  georgica  Detf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  221.    ne  Georgtan  dmoff  Alnumd.  — 
It  difltos  flrom  the  spedes  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate. 


flrom  the  spedes  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  and  as  long  as  its 
A  nMive< 


tube ;  and  the  styles  only  tomcotose  at  the  base,  being  scarcely  so  there,  and  not  protruded, 
of  Georgia,  whicb  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Geneva  Botanic  Gardea 
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I  A.B.3c«n<iin(SeT.  ^.cunptatrU  Anrr  Em,  p.  46.  Ni>.14£G.i  A. 
In  Of.   HorL    yimOi.,  ISIS.      71c  KM  ituarf  Almmi.  —  Ir^'—  b 


71c  KtUMiarfAi 


■be  calyx  u  loni  u  UK  lulit    PeukoxrowR.  loafer,  and  sfaltc.    fliilei  In 
'     -  -   ■  ■•      ■  -XT.  PfOA,  il.  p.  SM  1 


■c«iuP^L,UE*g»^^Ttdi(Hi/~i&witf  (Pa/I.  Am.,  I,p.l3.  t7.;  SmUk  Ft. 
u,_v., >. *TT. \pim-t Mm.,t.f. I8«.)  hat cboiau Iu'h, cIoUihI with tara«ntum lirncitli « 

•Dm*  BrttUh  bo 
,.._ ._ _.,_,  ..._  -.nd.llk*  iho 

iLBbiLaffTDTlli,  rile  laner  b«nf  duftrmt  from  that  of  all  tlie  other  qieinraaD 
a/  abuoDd,  itti  raJiiahle  Id  everr  CDllecUoo  whoni  Taricir  archarBct0iad«Li«<. 
The  plant  which  is  uBually  called  the  dwarf  double-blossomed  almond, 
in  Britiah  gardens,  b  C^raaiu  jap6aica  flore  pleoo,  or,  aa  it  is  frequently 
named  in  the  nurseries,  .4m^gdalus  pilmila. 

Dacriplion,  Sfc.      All   the  different  forms  of  the  dwarf  almond  are  low 

•hrubs,  seldom  exceeding  2  ft,  or  3  ft.  in  height.     The  leaves  bear  a  general 

retetnbUnce  to  those  of  some  of  the 

species  of  willow,  but  are  of  a   darker 

Mid  more  shining  green,  U  least  ia  the 

original  species.      The  stems  are  not   \ 

of  long  duration;  butthe  plant  throws 

up  abundance  of  travelling  suckers,  by 

which   it   is  continued    natural];,  and 

ftlso  propagated .    It  is  common  through 

all  tne  plains  of  Riisiia,   from   55°  n. 

}  lat.  to  the  south  of  the  empire.      The 

specie*  is  common  in  British  gardens, 

and  is  propagated  by  suckers.     It  was 

introduced  in    1683;   and  produces  it   ^^^ 

pick  flowers  in  March  and  April.  It  is  „  _ 

valuable   on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  the  graceliilness  of  the  slender 

twigs,on  which  its  flowers  are  produced  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  of  its 

easy  culture  in  any  dry  soil.     Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  A.  conununb,  but  is 

much  smaller. 

X  8.  A,  coMifvVis  L.    The  common  Almond  Tree. 

/feiUM«««i.    Un.8p.,G77.;  Dec  Pn)d.,3.&S30.i  DMi'ilflll.,!.|iLW!. 
Ktignitimti.    N.  DuBhd.,^ t.iSi  lammieplalesf tlili tneloairSeoond  Voluma. 

Spte,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  oblong-lsnceolate,  sn'rulatc.  Flowers  solitary. 
Calyx  of  a  bdl-shape.  Fnut  compressed,  and  rather  e^^haped.  {Dec. 
Prod.,a.  p. 590.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and,  as  Royle  observes, 
also  found  in  tiie  mountainous  parts  of  Asia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
soft,  or  30  ft.  j  and  was  cultivated  in  Britain,  in  1538.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  on  the  Ckintinent,  for  thdr  &uit ;  and  two  or 
three  in  this  country,  partly  for  the  same  purpose,  but  chiefly  for  their 
flowers.  The  common  ahnoud,  in  a  wild  state,  is  found  sometimes  with 
the  kernels  bitter,  and  at  other  times  with  them  sweet ;  in  the  same  man> 
the  Quercus  hisp&nica,  which,  in  Spain,  generally  bears  sweet  and 


edible  acorns,  sometimes  produces  only  such  as  are  bitter.  For  this  r 
son,  in  the  case  of  the  almond,  instead  of  giving  one  form  as  the  species, 
we  have  followed  De  Candolle,  and  described  both  the  bitter  and  the 
sweet  almond  separately,  either  of  which  may  be  considered  as  the  species, 
and  classed  them  with  the  varieties. 

t  A.c.liManiD*e.    ncMltT.^aatieicammim  AlmeniTm. 

I^^^^iat.    Dec  F1.  Fr,,  *.  M8G. ;  Du  Ham.,  ed,  i.  jl  114. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  £30. 

Dacrtftlm.  4c.    FloVfH  large.  Petal!  pale  pink,  vltli  ■  Ung>  of  roaeoolour  at  tb* 
*mmr.    SiTleanrailr  ai  lonf  aillieilainefii,  incl  tmieDtaaelntbcloweT  pan.     Setdabllter. 

brttlleone.      The  tree  li  culMTaud  In  tli*  Kiuth  of  F^nn,  In'Auatria.  In  llalr.  In 


r 
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Oreece»  ftc»  for  its  flrulk,  which  is  preforred  for  fome  purpoiet  in  medicine  and  In  domes, 
tic  economy  to  that  of  the  sweet  almond, 'particularly  for  giving  a  flavour ;  and  for  stodis 
for  grafting  the  other  varieties  on,  and  the  peach,  apricot,  and  even  the  plum.  Bitter 
ahnonda  are  generally  mixed  with  sweet  ones,  in  very  small  proportions,  for  making 
bUncmange,  Sec  Plutarch  mentions  that  a  great  drinJco-  of  wine  uied  to  escape  becoming 
intoxicated  by  the  use  of  bitter  almnnds ;  which,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  fh>m  the 
ooatHMthnuIus  of  the  prussic  add,  which  Is  known  to  abound  more  in  bitter  almonds 
than  In  sweet  ones. 

*if  A.  c  9  tNUcts  Dea    The  tweei-kvneAed  commom  Mmamd  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  FL  Fr., 4  p^  48& ;  Prod.,  8.  p.690. ;  Lam.  Ill  t  48a  f. S. 
^num^mes.    Amandier  ft  petits  FriUts,  Amande  douoe,  f^. ;  sUsse  ICandel,  Ger. 
Entcraeing.    Lam.  111.,  1 490.  f  S. 

DeecriptioHt  ^.  Leaves  grey^^reen.  Flowers  protruded  earlier  than  the  leaves. 
Styles  much  longer  than  the  stamens.  Fruit  ovate^ompreased,  acuminate.  Shell  hard. 
Kernel  sweet-flavoured.  Cultivated  in  the  same  places  as  the  preceding  sort,  and  ge- 
nerally  propagated  by  grafting  standard  high  on  the  bitter  almond,  or  any  strong-grow 
ing  seedling  almonds,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  flruit  being  sweet 

2  A.  c  3JI&re  jaiino  Baum.  Cat  has  double  floweia. 

^  A.  c.  4ydMs  mriegitk  Baum.  Cat  has  variegated  leavesi 

$  A.  ft  SfragOie  Ser.    1%e  ftritf fe-sbelled  common  Almond  Tree. 

Idmt^eaHon.    Seringein  Dec  Prod.,  fi.  pi  531. 

^fnoi^lfmeg.     A.  fk-l^lis  &IL,  1.  p.  500. ;  Amandier  des  Dames  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  113., 

Tfohetle  Jard.  Fhat.,  p.  7. ;    Coque  molle,  Amandier  ft  Coque  tendre,  Fr.  i  Aoellao, 

Proeenoe. 
Engraving.    Noisette  Jard.  Fniit,  p.  7. 1 3.  f.  2. 

Deecription.  4c.  Flowers  protruded  at  the  same  time  as  the  leaves,  and  of  a  pale  rose 
colour.  Petals  broader,  and  deepiv  emarginate.  Leaves  shorter j  the  petioles  thick. 
Fruit  acuminate ;  shell  soft]  kernel  sweet-flavoured.  Cultivated  for  its  firuits  like  the 
preceding  sorts. 

^  A.C.6  macrocdrpa  Ser.    The  long.fruUed  common  Abnond  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  In  De&  Prod ,  SL  p.  531. 

8ifnonifme$.    Amandier  d  gros  Fruits  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  112.,  Noieette  Jard.  FmU.,  p.  7. ) 

Amandier  Sultane,  Amandier  des  Dames,  Amandier  PIstache,  Fr, 
Engraving.    Noisette  Jard.  Fruit,  p.  7. 1 3. 

Deaeriptiont  ^.  Leaves  broader,  acuminata  scarcely  grey.  Peduncles  short,  turgid. 
Flowers  of  a  verv  pale  rose  colour,  large,  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Petals  broadly 
oboordate,  waved.  Fruit  large,  umbillcate  at  the  base,  acuminate  at  the  tip ;  sh^  hard 
There  are  two  subvarieties,  one  with  the  fhiit  rather  smaller,  called,  commonly,  in  France, 
amamlier  sultane :  and  another,  with  the  fhiit  still  smaller,  called  there  amandier  pis. 
taehe ;  the  k^neb  of  both  of  which  are  considered  remarkably  ddlcate.  and  are  pre* 
fenred  for  the  table.  The  flowen  of  this  variety  are  always  produced  earuer  than  those 
of  any  other ;  and  the  kernels  of  the  fVuit  are  always  sweet  In  British  gardens,  the  A. 
c.  roacrocftrpa  has  much  the  largest  flowers  of  any  of  the  varieties;  and,  as  none  of 
them  are  cultivated  in  Britain  for  their  fhiit,  this  kind  is  by  &r  the  most  deslriybl^  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  slightly  tinged 
with  pink.  It  is  a  vigorous  large  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  somewhat  more  Ikstlgmte  Uian 
the  species ;  and  it  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  species,  or  any  flree<rowing 
variety  of  plum.  There  are  flne  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultund  Society, 
and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  Prioeof  dwarf  plants.  Is.  6A  each ;  standard  high, 
Ss.  6tf. 

X  A.  C.7  vergicokke  Ser.    ne  Peac*-Aikr.leaved  common  Almond  Tree. 

Identification.    Seringe  in  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  53L 

Svnongme.    AmancUerHBteher  N.Du  Mam.,  4.  pi  114.,  Noieette  Jard.  Fruh.,  p.  7. 

Engraving,    Noisette  Jard.  Flruit,  p.  7. 1 3.  f.  1. 

Deecriptiont  t[C  Leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  peach  tree.  Fruit  ovate,  obtuse ;  its 
husk  slightly  succulent}  the  shell  of  a  yellowish  dark  colour,  and  the  kernel  sweet.fla- 
voured.    Du  Hamel  has  stated  that  its  flruits  vary  upon  the  same  branch,  fhwn  ovate. 


obtuse,  with  the  husk  rather  flesh v,  to  ovate,  compressed,  acuminate,  apd  the  husk  dry. 
Cultivated  in  France  and  Italv  for  its  fhiit,  but  rardy  found  in  British  gardeus.  llie 
tuberet  of  Pliny,  Knight  considers  as  swollen  almonds,  and  the  same  as  this  variety. 


having  raised  a  similar  one  bv  dusting  the  sti^a  of  the  almqndtwith  the  pollen  of^the 
peach,  which  produced  a  tele 
Gard.  edit  1835,  p.  98a) 


peach,  which  produced  a  tolerably  good  fruit   (See  Hart  7Va«it.,iiL  p.  4.,  and  E.  ^ 


outer  VarietieB.  The  almond,  considered  as  a  fhiit  tree,  he»  given  rise  to  some  other 
varieties,  which  will  be  fbund  treated  of  at  length  in  French  works  on  gardening.  In  the  Noum 
neon  Du  Hamei,  and  the  Nouveau  Court  tTAgricuUure. 

General  Description,  History,  ^c.  In  British  gardens,  the  common  almond, 
grafted  on  the  plum,  standard  high,  forms  a  tree  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  spreading  head,  thin  of  branches ;  and  it  is  commonly  one  of  the  first 
hardy  trees  which  displays  its  blossoms.  These  generally  expand,  in  Britain,  in 
March,  but  in  mild  seasons  even  in  February.  At  Smyrna,  they  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  February;  in  Germany,  in  the  latter  part  of  April;  and  at 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  not  till  the  beginning  of  June.  (Dec.  Phys,  Fi%.,ii. 
p. 7 17.)  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour;  and  it  nas  been  observed, 
that,  though  spring  frosts  often  destroy  the  germs  of  the  fruit,  they  do  not  in- 
jure the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  even  increase  their  brilliancy.    An  avenue 
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of  aknond  trees,  quite  white  with  frost  in  the  evening,  will  be  of  a  brilliant 
rose  colour  the  following  morning,  and  will  often  retein  its  beauty  for  more 
than  a  month,  the  flowers  never  foiling  off  till  the  tree  is  covered  with  verdure. 
Almond  trees  are,  indeed,  seldom  good  bearers :  even  in  France,  where  the 
fruit  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the  tree  is  considered,  on  an 
average,  only  to  bear  a  crop  once  in  five  years.  From  the  head  of  the 
tree  being  open,  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  leaves  and  blossom  buds  to 
a  great  len^h ;  so  that,  when  the  latter  expand,  the  branches  seem  wholly 
covered  with  them ;  a  circumstance  which  is  not  found  in  trees  having  close 
dense  heads,  such  as  the  common  hawthorn.  The  almond,  as  a  stan- 
dard, is  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  British  shrubberies  and 
plantations  in  spring;  tnough  it  is  neither  a  handsomely  shaped  tree,  nor 
one  of  long  duration.  Contemporary  blossoming  trees  are,  the  apricot,  the 
sloe,  the  myrobalan  plum,  and  the  C^rasus  Pseudo-C^rasus.  The  blossoms 
of  all  these  trees  come  out  before  the  leaves ;  and  hence  they  produce  the 
best  effect  when  planted  among  evergreens.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  almond  and  the  peach  and  nectarine  is  in  the  fruit;  the  former  having 
the  stone  covered  with  a  coriaceous  dry  hairy  covering,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  enveloped  in  a  rich  juicy  glabrous  one.  The  almond  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  also  the  variety  of  it  which  he  calls  Tuberes ;  and  which,  as  before 
observed  (p.  675.),  Mr.  Knight  considers  to  be  the  swollen,  or  peach,  almond 
(A,  c.  />ersic(j)des  Ser.),  having  raised  a  similar  variety  fi*om  fecundating  the 
blossom  of  an  almond  with  the  pollen  from  a  blossom  of  the  peach,  which  pro- 
duced tolerably  good  fruit.  This,  and  other  experiments,  leave  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,  that  the  almond  and  the  peach  are  only  one  species.  The  almond  tree 
is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  choice  fruits  of  Canaan ;  and  by  the 
earlier  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by  Pliny.  Turner,  and  also  Oerard,  have 
treated  of  this  tree ;  and  the  latter  says  that,  though  it  is  a  tree  of  hot  r^ons, 
yet  we  have  them  in  our  London  ^dens  and  orchards  in  great  plenty,  flow^- 
ing  betimes  with  the  peach,  and  npening  their  fruit  fn  August.  The  tree,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  is  in  very  general  cultivation  in  England,  chiefly  for 
its  flowers ;  and  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  part 
of  Asia,  for  its  fruit.  Royle  mentions  that  it  has  been  introduced  into  India; 
but  that  it  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  in  that  country. 

Propertiet  and  Utet.  The  wood  of  the  almond  is  hard,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour :  it  is  used  in  cabinet-making,  especially  for  veneering ;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed to  make  handles  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  tools.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  sud  to  form  an  excellent  nourishment  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  to  fatten  the 
former  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  must  always  be  mixed  with  other  provender. 
The  gum  which  exudes  from  the  tree  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
the  cherry  and  the  gum  Arabic,  though  it  is  not  so  easily  dissolved  in  water  as 
the  last-mentioned  kind.  An  oil  is  obtained,  both  from  bitter  and  sweet  al- 
monds, by  maceration  and  expression;  that  is,  by  forming  a  paste  of  the  kernels, 
putting  it  in  a  bag,  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  poweriul  press.  A  liquid 
IS  also  distilled  from  both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  which,  from  the  quantity 
of  prussic  acid  which  it  contains,  is  found  to  be  poisonous  to  animus.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  oil,  by  distillation,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  Almond  oil  is  supposed  to  blunt  acri- 
monious humours,  and  to  soflen  and  relax  the  solids;  hence  its  use  internally, 
as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  pains  of  the  chest,  and  inflammations ;  and  externally, 
in  tensions  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts.  On  triturating  almonds  with  water, 
the  oil  and  water  unite  together  by  the  mediation  of  the  albuminous  matter 
of  the  kernel,  and  form  a  bland  milkv  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which  may 
be  given  freely  in  inflammatory  disorders.  The  sweet  almonds,  alone,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  emulsions,  as  the  bitter  almonds  impart  their  peculiar  taste. 
Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  that  of  themselves  will  not  com- 
bine with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily  mixed  into  the 
form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond  should 
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difier  8o  esseDtially  in  their  chemical  compositions;  the  kernel  of  the  bitter 
almond  containing  the  deleterious  principle  of  prussi^  acid,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  kernel  of  the  sweet  almond,  dthough  found  in  its  bark,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  The  existence  of  hydrocyanic,  or  prussic,  acid,  as  a  yeeetable 
principle,  was  discovered  in  1802,  by  Bohra,  in  the  distilled  water  of  bitter 
almonds.  It  was  also  discovered  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  by 
Schrader,  in  the  same  year;  in  peach  blossoms  and  leaves,  by  Vauquelin ;  in 
kirschewasser,  by  Von  Ittner;  and  in  the  bark  of  the  bird  cherry,  by  Jahn. 
In  all  these,  and  many  similar  substances,  the  acid  is  modified  by  its  combine*, 
tion  with  volatile  oil.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  recentlv  been  much  used  in 
pulmonary  inflammation,  asthmas,  sympathetic  coughs,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London  from  cyanuret  of  merciury,  hydro-* 
chloric  acid,  fmd  water.  Dr.  Duncan,  however,  prefers  the  distilled  water 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  laurel  water,  in  these  diseases,  as  bein^  iaore  manage^ 
able,  and  less  liable  to  decomposition.  Bitter  almonds  con^t  of  100  parts 
of  fixed  oil,  54  of  albumen,  24  of  liquid  sugar,  6  of  gum,  3  of  fihre»  4  of 
pellicles,  5  of  water,  and  4  of  acetic  acid,  out  of  200  parts.  (Step^en$<m^$ 
and  ChurckilTs  Med.  Bot,  and  Don't  MUi.) 

In  domestic  economi/y  sweet  almonds,  and  also  the  common  sort,  are  brought 
to  the  dessert  in  the  husk,  green,  or  imperfectly  ripe;  and  also  in  a  ripe  state, 
with  or  without  the  husk ;  there  is  also  a  preserve  made  of  green  almonds. 
Afler  they  are  ripe,  they  are  frequently  brought  to  table  without  the  shell,  and 
sometimes  blanched ;  that  is,  deprived  of  the  thick  wrinkled  skin  which  en* 
velopes  the  kernel,  bv  putting  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  scalding-hot  water. 
The  kernels  are  much  used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  perfumery,  on  ac- 
count of  their  agreeable  flavour.  The  leaves  are  employed,  in  common  with 
those  of  the  peach  and  nectarine,  for  giving  a  flavour  to  gin,  whisky^  and 
other  spirits.  In  nursery  gardening  in  France,  the  almond  is  much  used  as 
a  stock  for  grafting  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  Ahnond  stocks^  however,  are 
far  inferior  to  plum  stocks  in  point  or  hardiness,  durability,  and  facility  of 
transplantation.  Almonds  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce.  The  Vajeo* 
cia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  flat,  pointed  at  one  extremity,  and  compressed  in 
the  middle.  The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller,  and  less  depressed 
in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds  come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best 
sweet  almonds  brought  to  England.  The  bitter  alm<mds  come  chiefly  from 
Mogador.  (Thorn,  JDUp.)  The  British  revenue,  from  the  tax  on  Jordan 
almonds,  according  to  M'Cullocb,  was,  in  1832,  upwards  of  dOOO/. ;  the  duty 
being  4/.  \5s.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  Jordan  almonds,  in  London,  in  )838>  was 
from  75«.  to  lOOf.  per  cwt.;  Barbary  bitter  almonds,  31«.  per  cwt. ;  Valencia 
sweet  almonds,  from  72#,  to  75s*  per  cwt.  (M'PuIl.  DicL) 

Historical,  PoeUctU^  and  MytAologicai  AUtuiont,  The  hwuty  of  the  almond 
tree,  its  flowering  at  ajperiod  when  most  other  trees  appear  scarceljr  to  haViS 
escaped  from  the  icy  chains  of  winter,  and  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  its 
flowers,  have  combined  to  render  this  tree,  from  the  earliest  ages^  a  fevourite 
of  the  poets.  The  first  mention  o£  the  almond  is  found  in  Holy  Writ,  when 
Moses,  to  ascertain  from  which  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  choose  the  high  priest* 
put  twelve  rods  into  the  tabernacle,  and  found,  Uie  following  day,  the  almond 
rod^  which  represented  the  tribe  of  Levi,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Vii^l,  in  the  G^eor^^,  welcomes  it,  when  flowering  profusely,  as  the  sign  of 
a  fruitful  season.  Spenser,  in  his  Faerie  Queene,  compares  the  nodding 
plumes  of  Prince  Arthur's  helmet  to  an  almond  tree. 

"  WUh  bloasomi  hnve  bedecked  dniotUIe ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one. 

At  every  little  breath  that  under  Heav'n  m  blovn/* 

Many  modern  poets  have  also  noticed  the  almond  tree;  but,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  allusions  to  it  is  that  by  Moore :  — 

f*  The  hope,  in  dreams  of  a  happier  hour, 
That  alights  on  misery's  brow. 
Springs  forth  like  the  silverT  almond  flower, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough.** 

z  z  4 
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The  following  is  the  origin  asngned  by  Grecian  mythology  to  this  tree.  De- 
mophoon,  son  of  Theseus,  returning  from  Troy,  was  cast  by  a  tempest  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the  beautiful  queen 
of  the  country,  Phyllis.  He  won  her  heart,  and  became  her  husband;  but  scarcely 
were  they  united,  when  the  death  of  his  &ther  recalled  Demophoon  to  Athens ; 
and  he  left  Phyllis,  promising  to  return  to  her  in  a  month.  When  the  given 
time  had  expired,  the  unfortunate  queen  wandered  daily  on  the  sea  shore, 
looking  in  vain  for  her  Demophoon ;  and  when,  at  last,  winter  came,  and  still 
he  returned  not,  after  gazing  tor  some  time  on  the  sea,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
she  fell  dead  on  the  snore,  and  was  changed  by  the  pitying  gods  into  an 
almond  tree.  Demophoon  shortly  after  returned ;  and,  being  told  what  had 
occurred,  flew  to  the  tree,  and  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  when  the  strong  at- 
tachment of  Phyllis,  unable  even  then  to  restrain  itself,  caused  the  tree, 
though  bare  of  leaves,  to  burst  forth  into  blossoms. 

Soil,  i^uaium,  ^c.  Any  free  soil,  that  it  is  not  too  moist,  will  suit  all  the 
varieties  of  the  common  almond  when  grafted  on  plum  stocks ;  but,  when  not 
grafted,  or  when  the  stock  is  the  common  or  any  strong-growing  seedling 
almond,  the  plants  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  sandy, 
or  calcareous,  and  of  some  depth.  The  situation  should  be  sheltered,  because 
the  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Plants,  in  Britain, 
are  seldom  raised  from  nuts,  but  are  almost  always  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding.  In  France,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  677.),  the  almond 
is  much  ^own  by  nurserymen,  as  a  stock  for  the  peach  and  the  apricot.  The 
bitter  vanety  used  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  Vitry  nurseries 
near  Paris,  where  the  peach  is  extensively  propagated,  a  vigorous-growing 
variety  of  the  sweet  almond  is  chiefly  used  as  a  stock.  The  kernels  are  sown 
in  rows,  in  the  month  of  March ;  they  are  budded  the  following  August,  and 
in  the  October  of  the  second  year  they  make  fine  showy  plants.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  xii.  p.  227.)  The  great  advantage  of  these  stocks  to  the  nurserymen 
is,  tnat,  as  they  may  be  budded  the  very  first  year  of  their  growth,  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  sown,  a  grafted  tree  may  be  obtained  with  them  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  As  the  almond,  however,  sends  down  a  taproot 
upwards  of  2  ft.  long  the  first  season,  it  has  been  found  that  such  a  tree,  when 
taken  up  for  sale,  has  few  fibres,  and,  consequently,  little  chance  of  growing. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  terminating  the  nuts  in  boxes  of  earth 
before  sowine  them,  and  pmching  off  me  point  of  the  radicle  when  about  an 
inch  in  lengtn ;  which  causes  it  to  throw  out  numerous  horizontal  roots :  a 
very  ingenious  practice,  which  might  be  applied  with  advantage  in  many  simi- 
lar cases.  This  mode  of  germinating  the  nuts  has  another  advantage ;  that 
of  making  sure  of  having  plants  the  first  season  after  planting,  as,  when  it 
is  not  done,  the  seeds  often  lie  in  the  ground  two  years.  In  planting  the 
seed,  care  must  be  taken  always  to  keep  the  sharp  end  of  the  seed  down- 
wards, otherwise  the  termination  will  be  staved,  and  also  weakened.  Plants 
will  grow  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  the  first  year.  Tlie  tree  bears  chiefly  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  previous  year,  or  on  spurs  of  older  wood.    It  requires  but  little 

ftruning,  except  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  fruit  of  a  large  size,  or  to  pro- 
ong  the  duration  of  the  tree. 

SUUiiHe$.  Tberd  are  abundance  of  large  specimens  of  the  common  almond  in  the  netghbourbood 
of  London  ;  some  at  Syon,  and  at  Purser's  Cros^are  upwards  of  SO  ft  bigb.  In  the  Fulham  Nursery* 
10  years  planted,  there  is  a  tree  15ft.  high.  In  DonetshircL  at  Mdhuir  Fark,  15  years  planted,  there 
is  one  35  ft.  high,  with  a  trunlc  9  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  head  £2  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hertfordshire,  at 
Cheshunt,  7  years  ptanted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belroir  Castle,  18  years  planted,  it 
is  25  ft.  high.  In  Woroeetershire,  at  Croome,  95  yean  planted,  it  is  S5  ft.  high.  In  YorkshinL 
at  Grinutone,  IS  years  planted,  it  is  90  ft.  high  In  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  6  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high.  In  Haddmgtonshire,  at  Tyningham,  96  years 
planted,  it  is  Sift.  high.  In  BanAhfare,  at  Oordon  CasUe,  16  yean  planted,- it  is  14  ft.  hish.  In 
France,  in  the  nelghbouiiiood  of  Farts,  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  fttHn  90  ft.  to  40  ft.  high ;  and 
in  the  south  of  Germany  about  the  same  height  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  grows  still  higher.  —  J.  c. 
amkra  in  Sufibik,  at  flnborouch  Hall,  5  years  planted,  is  15  ft.  high ;  at  Great  Llvermere.  IS  years 
planted, it  is  21  ft.  high.  In  Ir^md,  in  Tipperar^p,  at  Cfonmel,  15  years  planted,  it  is  24  ft.  high.  —  A. 
c.  macrodirpa.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  6  years  planted,  is  20  ft.  high ;  and  In 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  4  years  planted,  it  is  18  ft.  high. 
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Commeraat  Stalutici.  Standarils  of  the  common  aliiionJ,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  ore  It.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 
A.  e.  macrocirpa,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  from  Ii.  6d.  to  2t.  6d,  a  planl. 

UnBfiaitiim.    AIL  Hort.  Xcw.,  «1. 

HiU:.  S.  p.  «& 

Sumammn.    A.  arv^ntea  Lam.  Diet-t  I-  ]L  103-,  ff-  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  1J5. 
Kitgra^,     Lodd.  BoL  CU.,  t  1137. 

Spec.  Char.,  *c.  Imperfectly  erergTeen.  Branches  and  leaves  clothed  with 
a  silvery  tomentum;  petiole  of  the  leaf  short,  the  disk  lanceolate  and 
entire.  Flowers  rose-colouretl,  and  rather  longer  than  those  of  A,  nana. 
Calyx  cylindricallv  bell-shaped.  Fruit  tipped  with  a  point.  {Bcc.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  530.)  A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  growins  to  the  height  ofSll.  or  10 ft.; 
and,  according  to  Bosc,  to  the  height  of  \5  ft.  or  SO  ft.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowering  in  March  and  April.  It  is 
Tei7  striking,  from  the  hoary,  or  rather  silvery,  appearance  of  its  leaves ; 
and  it  mokes  a  handsome  plant  when  budded  standard  high  on  the  common 
almond  or  the  plum.  Specimens  so  budded  may  be  seen  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nurserv.  It  flowers  less  fteel^  than  the  preceding  sort ;  but  deserves 
a  place  in  collecdone  on  account  of  its  fine  ulvery  foliage. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  of  Am^gdabis. 

We  hiTC  Bttle  doubt  in  owown  mind,  IhatillthgAinfoinsBRi,  except  thelin.beloiig  In  rf.  nknit 
ud  A  csBmlwli  j  udthu  the  nlmoad,  ilia  peach,  Mnd  tl»  nemuine  are  •■  cnurh  modlAcuioniiir 
aaeipeeleLHtliedlRkRnt*arietMiorcatitaaMUEaribe*IMpiiDit,firiiiica  oleitu*.  Wcidiott 
tlwain>^We,howeTeT,<M^>lDaUieei>rt>diBkKDIiuaBe^andkeeiiJD|(  Ih™  rtliliiwl ;  .nd  we 
bm  ucoidliif^diina  lo.  Tathe^itdi  we  hive  ilnadT  ennnenled  n  ma;  add  loine  «hen, 
vhieh,  whether  tk«1F  are  TaHetia  or iiieclia,  we  aieuMbla  to  determlnei  tiut  we»e  nothlns  In  the 
tpedllc  chaiactet  to  tender  U  Inpoailljle  tliat  th*7  miT  be  oulj  Tariellei ;  and.  when  weaHMdertha 

culture  to  whkh  II  hai  bmn  tiO^ati,  we  Indine^  aa  uniil,  to  tbe  tide  oT  dmiAIBcalkai. 

■  A.  Tamt/iria  Awe  li  aatd  to  be  fixind  In  Aiia  Minor,  Perti^  and  the  adJolnlBf  aunMa). 
Roder.and  other  Fietichauthon.oinilderHaaUieorlfinaltnieartbecooBHnipeciaai  but  Boac, 
who  culllvBled  It  in  Carolina,  tayi  he  can^derB  It  aa  a  dlBinet  iiwclea,  beciuae  the  nlcmrillea  of  iu 
•hoota  were  not  ttiomr,  »•  thoaa  al  the  cnmmiKi  alnund  are  In  a  uerfccUl  wild  UaU  ;  and  beauae  It 
onlj  growl  to  a  B.  or  4  n.  In  helgtlL  (Bmc,  ja  N.  CaxncOfitp/el  ttAgrtcuaMrr.tn.  JtmuMer,) 

Kernel  like  the  comnian  aUsond  in  (Otm  tod  nnelL    Tree  Itom  30  ft.  to  10  It.  high.  {Dm'i  MOL,  U, 


fDo»-iMM,ilf.tS3.-l 


llJ 

/'E'RSICA  Taunt.     Thb  Peach  Tree.  Lin.  Si/it.   Icos&ndria  Monogynia. 

Iilauificiiliam.    Toum.  inet,  t  400.  i  Hill,  DlizL  iDec  Fl.  Fl.,  487, ;  I 
^wmpivt.    Amfgiahii  ip,  of  Uk.  and  Jua. ;  T^1choc4rpua  Neck,  i 


DeicTtplhrt,  Sfc.    The  species  are  well-known  &uit 
trees,  in  cultivation  in  gardens  throughout  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  world :   in  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  mr ;   ■, 
hnt  in  the   north  of  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in  j 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  onlyagninst  a  wall,  or  under  I 
glass.      The  species  have  the  same  medicinal  pro- 
perties as  those  of  .ilm^edalus,  but  in  a  slighter 
degree.     The  peach  and  tne  nectarine  are  by  some 
botanists  made  distinct  species;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  th^  being  only  varieties  of  one  kind, 


fill.  Dice,  No.  I.  i  Dtc  FL  Ft,.  4,  p.  4S7.  i  Ftod.,  i.  p.  631. ;  Don'i  MllL,  £.  dl  18 
ifidalui  Ptalat  IJ*.  Sii.,f!n.,  Lam.  Dkl.,  I.  p.  99.  Na.1  — w.  iml  Sb—O.,  I 
.  \j.   .     .c  ^    ,„  .  rt;£hadu>«f "^  -  •" — "--   "— 
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which  kind  ia  itself  nothiDS  more  than  an  improved  or  flnhy  almood ;  the 
almoDd  being  to  the  peach  end  nectarine  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple,  and 
the  sloe  to  the  plum.  To  prove  that  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  are  essen- 
tmWy  the  same  species,  we  may  mention  that  fruits  of  both  have  been  found  an 
the  same  branch;  andafruit  has  been  even  discovered  with  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  nectarine  on  one  side,  and  the  downy  skin  of  the  peach  on  the  other 
side.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  471.,  vol.  iv.  p.  53.,  and  our^,  396.) 
I   1.  P.  vulga'ris  Mill.     The  common  Peach  Tree. 

FL  Ft..  4.  p.  «7.  i  Pi 

.--    -  ....I-      - ip..en..  Lam.  Diet, 

Jof*  />»«.,  No,  I— f&  V—HB  i  rtiha  dunMcuw,  FT. ,  .  .... 

Ei^rmlKgi.    N.  Du  Hun.,  1. 1— S. ;  Noil.  Jard.  Fruit.  Icon. ;  uid  Uie  iilitg  oTtliti  trH  Id  our  Sacond 

Varielin. 

I  P.  V.  1,  the  freestone  common  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  parting 
from  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  atone).  Peche,  Fr. 

3  P.  V.  2,  the  clingstone  common  Peach,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fnut  ad- 
hering to  the  shell  of  the  nut  (the  stone).    Pavie,  Fr. 

1  P.  V,  ZJiore  plena  Hort.     The  dotible-Jtowermg  common  Peach. 

•  P.  tj.  4  ma  Lindl.     T^e   luMe-flowering  common    Peach,  Bot.  R^., 

t.  1586.—"  The  white-blossomed  .^97 

peach  is  a  hardy  ornamental  shrub, 
with  the  habit  of  an  almond.  Its 
fruit  has  little  merit."  ^LauUey.) 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  bemg 
produced  as  early  as  those  of  the 
common  peach,  their  different  co- 
lour will  contribute  to  the  variety 
of  the  ahrubbery. 
I  P.  c.  5  foBu  vanegita  Hort,  TTie 
variegated-leatied  Peach  Tree. 

*  'P.v.%c!napreua'^on.,lke^t  Peach 

of  China,  {HoH.  TVaru.,  iv.  t.  19. 
and  our  &.  397.)is  chiefly  remark- 
able  for  the  form  of  its  fruit,  and 

for  being  nearly  evergreen  in  its  leaves.     In  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  a^nunst  a  wall,  it  keeps  growing  throughout  the 
winter,  when   the  weather  is  not  too  severe.   ^Encye.  of  Gard., 
ed.  1835,  p.  908.) 
t  2.  P.  (v.)  LsVis  Dec.     The  smooth-^Ainnei/  Peach,  or  Nectarine  Tree. 

Synonlfmfi.     An  , ., 

W^oin*.,    Noit.fird.'l*nilL;t.'aj."f,a;3:ri,"iiiTf.3,V 

Varictie:     There  are  two  forms  of  this  land,  — 

1  P.  (v.)  I.  \,thejTeetUme  Nectarine,  with  the  fruit  parting  fnun  the  nut. 

Peche  lisae,  Fr. 
t  P.  (c.)  I-  ^1  Ihe  cUngrtone   Nectarine,  with   the  flesh  adhering  to  the 
nut.    Brugnon,  Fr. 
DcimpMoii,  ^e.  The  diflereut  varieties  of  peach  and  nectarine,  when  treated 
as  standard  trees  in  the  open  garden,  assume  the  general  form  end  character  of 
the  almond;  but,  as  they  are  more  delicate,  in  conaetjuenceof  being  farther  re- 
moved from  their  aboriginal  state,  they  are  of  slower  growth,  form  trees  of  less 
size,  anil  are  of  shorter  duration.      The  nectarine,  as  a  standard  in  the  open 
garden,  forms  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  tree  than  the  peach;  and  thedouble- 
flowered  peach  is  of  leas  vigorous  growth  than  most  of  the  single-flowered 

Geograjihy,  Hiitorj/,  ^c.      The  peach  is  gencrallv  considered  to  be  a  native 
of  PerMii,  in  which  country  it  is  coinnion,  botli  wild  and  m  a  state  of  cuUi- 


'    AmSgM-atPir'ieiljim.Dirt.J.t.  loa  NolZI— 27.:  A.  Ptriia 
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▼ation ;  and  where,  according  to  Royle,  both  the  free  and  clingstone  varieties 
are  known ;  the  former  being  called  kulloo,  and  the  latter  kardee.  The  tree 
is  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  5000  ft.  and 
6000  ft.  In  the  district  of  Bissehur  there  is  a  distinct  kind,  called  bhemee  by 
the  natives  (P^rsica  ralfgna  Royle),  which,  though  small,  is  juicy  and  very 
sweet.  The  nectarine  is  found  in  gardens  in  Northern  India,  where  it  is 
called  shuftaloo,  and  moondia  (smooui)aroo  (peach),  though  it  does  not  per« 
fectly  ripen  its  fruit,  nor  is  it  known  whence  it  was  introduced,  thouffh, 
probably,  from  Caubul.  (Royle  lilust,  p.  204.)  The  Romans  received  the 
peach  from  Persia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Columella ;  and  several  sorts  are  described  by  Pliny. 
It  was  in  cultivation  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  was  first  introduced  when  the  Romans  had  possession 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  in  general  cultivation  as  a  fruit  tree,  agamst  walls, 
In  the  middle  and  north  of  Europe;  as  a  standard  tree,  in  fields  and  gardens, 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Afiica,  and  in  various  countries  of  the 
East,  including  Persia,  India,  and  China.  It  was  carried  to  North  America 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  16th,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  17th,  century ;  and  it  is  now  culti^oited  there,  in  extensive 
plmitations,  for  the  distillation  of  peach  brandy,  and  for  fattening  hogs.  These 
plantations  grow  with  such  luxuriance,  that  the  orchards  almost  resemble 
forests.  The  nuts  are  sown,  and  no  other  care  is  bestowed  on  the  plants 
than  that  of  removing  the  larger  weeds  for  a  year  or  two.  In  four  years 
they  commence  bearing,  and  continue  to  grow  and  to  produce  fruit  for  20  or 
30  years.  In  South  America,  the  peach  has  been  generally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Rough  Notes,  mentions  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  among  the  corn  fields  of  Mendoza. 

Propertiet  and  Uses,  The  fruit-bearing  varieties  are  cultivated  entirely 
for  their  fruit ;  and  those  with  double  flowers,  and  validated  leaves,  as  or- 
namental objects  in  shrubberies  For  this  last  purpose,  what  has  been 
stated  relatively  to  the  almond  will  apply  to  the  peach  and  nectarine ;  and 
for  their  culture  as  fruit  trees,  we  refer  to  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening. 
Medicinallv,  and  in  domestic  economy,  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  flowers  may  be 
substituted  for  those  of  the  almond.  From  the  wood  of  the  peach  tree  the 
colour  called  rose  pink  is  procured.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  only  va^ 
rieties  worth  cultivating  are,  the  Tunbridse  peach,  which  will  grow  well  as 
a  standard ;  the  double-flowered  peach,  which  is  extremely  ornamental,,  and 
groups  well  with  the  double-flowered  cherry  and  plum ;  and  the  variegated- 
leaved.    The  price  of  plants  is  the  same  as  for  the  almond. 

Genus  III. 


ifRMENPACA  Toum,    The  Apricot.    lAn.  Syst.  Icos&ndria  Monogynia. 

Identmcatkm.    Toum.  Inst,  t  asa  ;  Jum.  Gen.,  341. :  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  4.  p.  485. :  Prod..  fiL  p.  531. }  bon*« 

Mm..2.p.49& 
Sgnimipneg.    Pr&nus  ap.  of  lAn.  and  othen ;  Abricotier,  Fr. ;  Aprikotenbaum,  Qer. 
l/erivaUoH,    Hie  genui  u  named  i<nnenlaca,  ftmn  the  apricot  being  originally  ftom  Armenia.    The 

popular  English  name  was  originally  pnecocia,  from  the  AraUc,  bevlndhe  \  whence  the  Tuscan 

baeoche,  or  albloooco :  and  the  Enghsb,  abricot,  or  aprtoock,  eyentoally  corrupted  into  apricot. 

Some  persons  derive  the  name  fhHO  prttcoxt  from  this  fruit  ripening  sooner  than  moat  others. 

Description,  S^c,  A  fruit  tree,  in  general  cultivation  throughout  the  temper- 
ate  regions  of  the  globe,  distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the  almond,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  by  its  heart-shaped,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  wild  varieties,  bearing  flowers  of  diflerent  shades  of  pink, 
chiefly  cultivated  as  ornamental.  The  great  beauty  of  both  the  wild  and  the 
cultivated  sorts  of  apricot  is,  that  they  come  into  bloom  in  Britain  before  al- 
most every  other  iree ;  the  Siberian  apncot  flowering  a  fortnight,  or  more, 
before  the  common  sloe  or  almond. 


(58i  aubohetum  and  fkuticetum.  part  hi. 

II.,*.  vfLOA'Ris  Lam.    The  common  Apricot  Tree. 

IiLiUillauUm.    Un,  IMcL,  1.  p.«.  i  Drt  Prod. ,  S.  p.  SSS  j  Doo'i  Hia,  £  |l«& 

iS^^^imp.    N.DuH™..l.[.*ai  «iidtti*pl»teln«irS«eoodVolumt 

Spec.  Char.,  *c.     Flowers  Bessile.     Leaves  heart-shaped  or  ovate.     A  native 

of  Anuenia.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  532.) 
Varietiei.     There  are  two  forma  of  this  kind  of  apricot,  either  of  which  may 
be  coDMdered  as  the  species ;  aad  two  varieties :  — 

I  A,  0.  1  ova&f^a  8er.  The  ovaUeaeed  common  Apricot  TVee,  —  Leave* 
oval,  fruit  small.  {Kmi.  Jard.Fnit,t.  I.  f.  2„  t.  2.  f.  1,2.[  Leu.  in 
N.  l)u  Ham.,  5.  t.  50.  f  6. ;  and  our  &.  398.)  Synonyrnes :  Abricot 
Angoumois,  A.  prfcoce,  A-  blanc,  Fr. 
5  A.  «.  8  cordi/Slia  Ser.   TV  heart.thaped-leaved  common  Apricot  7V«.  — 
Leaves  heart-shaped,  broad.  Fniit  larger.  (.Vow,  Jnrd.F™>i.,t.  l.f.3., 
t.  8.  f.  3.  i  Loitel.  m  N.  Du  Ham.,  5.  p.  J  67.  t.  49. ;  and  ouijSg.  399.) 
4  A.  0.  3  folot  Boriegdiu  Hort.      The  variegated-leaved  ctmanon  Apricot. 
i  A.  p.  4jMr<pfi>w>  Hort.  The  double-blotiomed  common  Apricot.  —  Gros- 
sier  says  that  the  Chinese  have  a  great  many  varieties  of  double- 
'  blossomed  apricots,  which  they  plant  oo  little  mounts. 
De$criplion,  4c.     A  tree,  growing  rapidly  to  the  henght  of  BO  ft.  or  30  ft., 
with  a  handsome,  spreading,  somewhat  oriiiculate  head,  and  branches  fur- 
^gg  nished  with  numerous  399 

buds,  and  clothed 
with  large, heart-shap- 
ed, smooth,  shining 
leaves.  The  flowers 
are  w  hite,  and,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves, 
generally  in    March, 

at  that  season,  when 
few  trees  are  in  flower 
exc^t     the     almond 

and  the  sloe.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  Caucasus, 
the  Himalayas,  China,  and  Japan,  where  it  tbrms 
Both  in  daucasus  and  China,  it  is  more  fre- 
n  plains,  which  afibrds  a  proof  of  its  great  har- 
diness; though  in  England  it  seldom  ripens  it  ftuit  except  when  trained 
against  a  wall.  The  tree  was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides;  and,  though  the  first  nodce  of  its  being  in  England 
is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  printed  in  1568,  ^et  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Roman  generals.  It  is  now  in  as  univertial  cultivation  for  a 
fruit  tree  as  the  peach;  and  it  is  better  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery 
than  that  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  vigorous  growth,  and  its  much  hand- 
somer general  shape,  ind^iendently  of  its  more  beautiful  leaves.  Very  few 
trees  attain  tlie  appearance  of  maturity  so  soon  as  the  apricot ;  a  standard 
10  or  18  years  planted,  in  good  loamy  rich  soil,  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
SO  ft.,  with  a  head  85  ft,  in  diameter,  presenting  alt  the  appearance  of  a  tree 
of  20  or  30  years'  growth,  or  of  a  tree  arrived  at  maturity.  Hence  the 
value  of  this  tree  in  planting  small  places,  which  it  is  desired  to  make  appear 
large  end  old.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  most  other  kinds  of  ftuit  trees 
treated  as  standards,  and  to  different  kinds  of  Cratse^gus,  and  all  the  wild 
varieties  of  the  rosaceous  fruit  trees.  The  grounds  of  a  small  villa,  planted 
with  such  trees  alone,  would  assume  quite  a  different  characler  ftom  those 
in  which  such  trees  were  intermined  with  rapid-growing  sorts.  In  the  former 
case,  there  would  be  unity  of  expression ;  in  the  latter,  nothing,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  but  discordance  of  iMrts,  however  much  beauty  there  m^t  be  in  the 
trees  taken  individually.  Proofs  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  apricot  may  be 
seen  in  the  standard  apricot  trees  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
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Garden.  The  best  variety  for  producing  fruit,  as  a  Btandard,  is  the  Breda 
apricot.  (Eneyc.  of  Gard.,  ed.  1835,  p.  918.)  It  is  also  a  very  tiarnlaome- 
growing  plant,  and  itB  bloasotn  buds,  before  they  arc  expanded,  are  of  a  most 
beautiful  and  brilliant  scarlet.  There  is  a  blotcned-leaved  variety  of  this  kind 
of  apricot.     Price  of  plants  the  same  aa  of  those  of  the  almond. 

I  S.  -*.  DASTCn'apA  Peri.     The  thick-fruited  Apricot  Tree. 
tilttilifiaUiiM.    Pen.  Sjin,,  2  p.  3e  i  Dec.  Prod.,  &  p.  532.  i  Don'i  Mill,  I  p, 
AnuHtrnvi.     A-  ■tiopuipSrM  Lota,  in  K  /hi  HmL,  6-  p.  lit.  ;   ■*-*—  -•— 

H  9^  i  i>.  itimmliH  D\in  Oetfl  Col.,  ed  t.f.90i.,  tbe  bUc 
fil^rmiV'.    N.  Du  Hud..  Sl  L  51.  f.  L  i  Lodd.  But.  Ctb.,  t  lSi_.  , 

Spec.  Char.,  4:c.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly 

serrate.  Petioles  glanded.  Flowers  upon  thread- 
shaped  pedicels.  In  the  flow- 
ers of  a  plant  in  the  Geneva 
Botanic  Garden,  the  calyx 
was  purple,  and  6-lobed;  the  ,'^a 
petals  were  6 ;  and  the  ata-  (  ^ 
nieni24.  Native  country  not  ~*^ 
known.  [Dfc,  Prod.,  li.  p. 
353.)  A  tree  with  a  twisted 
trunk,  resembling  the  common  apricot,  but  smaller. 
Introduced  in  IBOO,  and  flowering  in  April.  It  merits 
cultivation  for  its  flowers,  which  are  generally  white, 
but  which,  in  this  countrj',  from  the  earliness  of  their 
appearance,  are  not  often  succeeded  bj  fruit,  unless  the 
tree  is  planted  against  a  wall,  when  it  can  be  protected 

by  aetting.    Trees  of  this  kind  are  particularly  desirable  as  standards  among 

evergreens,  planted  on  warm  sandy  declivities  4^2 

feeing  the  south.  They  are  also  very  desirable 

in  the  composition  of  spring-flowering  hedges. 

i  A.d.Sperae^Bal^is.  (N.  Da  Ham., 
5.  p.  172.  t.  52.  f.  1. ;  and  our^.  4«8.) 
Abricot  Doir  k  Feuilles  dc  Pfcher, 
Fr.  The  Peach-leaved  thick-fnaled 
Apricot. — Leaves  ovate  and  short, 
or  lanceolate,  with  small  lobes.  Flesh 
of  the  fruit  red,  variegated  with  pale 
yellow.  In  Don's  MUler,  this  kind  is 
made  a  species.  In  the  Nouvemi  Du 
Hamel,  it  is  stated  to  be  a  very  slight 
variety,  which  can  only  be  continued 
by  budding. 
J  3.  A.  (v.)  sibi'rica  Pert.    The  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

liHiHSIcallim.    Pen.9TiL,l.p3S.j  D«.PKid.,g.p.53lt;  Il0BllGIL.£.p.4S8. 

Srn-vu.    ftOmii  •itrtrtu  iM.  Sp.,ejS. 

gM^Zimti.    Anupu>nHl[p.Rutli.,i^LSg.i  Fia  FL  RcM,  1. 1.  & ;  nd  ow  phte  in  Vol.  11. 

^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
beech.  The  pedoles  long  and  glandless.  Fruit  small.  A  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Siberia.  Persoon  haa  stated 
(5^.,  ii.  p.36.)  that  it  varies  with  leaves  linear-lanceolate.  {Dec.  Prod., 
1).  p.  532.)  A  tree,  having  the  general  appearance  of  the  common  apricot, 
but  smaller  in  its  parts.  According  to  Pallas,  it  19  chiefly  found  in  the 
Russian  empire,  on  the  mountains  of  Dahoria,  growing  upon  the  face  of 
perpendicular  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun.  These  low  trees,  in  such  situa- 
tions, do  not  attain  a  greater  beighf  than  that  of  a  man ;  but  they  have 
trunks  the  thickness  of  the  wrist,  a  rough  and  black  bark,  and  hard  wood. 
The  Sib^an  apricot  flowers  Jn  May,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Ahodo- 
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d^dron  dailricum ;  growing  on  the  south  sides  of  the  mountains,  whiie  the 
latter  grows  on  the  north  sides.  When  both  these  plants  are  in  flower, 
Pallas  observeg,  the  north  Bides  of  the  mountains  appear  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  south  of  a  rose  colour.  (Fl.  Rou.,  i.  p.  13.)  In  Britisli 
gardens,  the  Siberian  apricot  forms  a  tree  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  the 
common  apricot,  of  which  it  iq>pears  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  and  which,  in  tB35,  had  attained  the 
hdght  of  IS  ft.  in  10  years.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  the  plum; 
and  plants  may  be  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries  at  the  usual  price  of 
worked  trees ;  viz.  \t.  6d.  for  dwerft,  and  3i.  6d.  for  standards. 

»  +.  A.  (v.)  BRiGANTi^ACi  Peri.     The  Brian^on  Apricot  Tree. 


ibRHwnifl.     Prbnua  farlnnflia  Vill.  Dong*.',  3.'ii.  sH,  Drc.  Fl. 
Ft..  No.  37S9l,  Ijji^  '1  H.  £■  Ham.,  S.  n  185. 
Emimiiiti.  ,N.  DuHuL.i.  LSa.i  *nd  ourj^.  Ml 

Spec.  Char.,  cj-c.  Leaves  nearlv  hevt^haped,  toothed 
with  numeroussharpsubintbricateteeta.  Flowers 
in  groups,  almost  sessile,  scarcely  protruded  before 
the  leaves.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  S32.)  A  native  of 
Dauphin^,  wliicb  Serin^  suggests  to  be  the  same 
as  A.  sibfrica,  and  which,  very  probably,  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  common  apricot.  It  grows 
only  in  one  locality  in  France,  and  in  another  in 
nedmont,  where  an  oil  called,  commonly,  in 
France,  huille  de  marmotte,  has  for  a  long  time 
been  expressed  from  the  seeds.  In  British  gar- 
dens, into  which  it  was  introduced  in  1619,  it 
grows  to  the  hdght  of  14  A.  or  15  ft.  in  10  or 
18  years,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 

Genus  IV, 


\MI1 


PRITNUS  Town.     The  Plum.     Lin.  Syil.  Icosindria  Monogyni: 


t^wliMcaltm.    Toum.  IluL,  L  35a  ;  Juu. 

im..  a.  plWs. 

Sfmmi/mtt.    Pnini^plion  ^^k*.  BUm.,  N< 
Dei^iMm.    Said  to  be  a  •ord  of  Ailitl 


P-SSKiDon-i 


taW 


Deicription,  S/c.  The  species  are  chiefly  deciduous  low  trees  or  shrubs, 
many  of  them  spiny  in  a  wild  state ;  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America ;  and  genially  thriving  best  on  calcareous  soils.  Most  of  them  bear 
edible  fruits ;  and  all  of  them  have  showy  blossoms.  In  British  gardens,  they 
are  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting,  but  some  of  them  by  layers;  and  tbey  wiU 
grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  free,  and  not  overcharged  with  moisture. 
The  epidermis  of  the  bark  of  the  plum,  as  well  as  that  of  the  chen-}|,  and  per- 
haps that  of  some  of  tbe  other  genera  of  Jm3'gdule£e,  v  readily  divisible  trans- 
versely, and  may  frequentljf  be  seen  divided  in  this  manner  into  rings  on  the 
tree.  Upwards  of  30  species  are  enumerated  in  our  Hortui  Brilanaicui ;  but 
we  question  much  if  one  half  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties.  The  prices  of 
most  of  the  kinds,  in  British  nurseries,  are  from  U.  to  li.  6d.  for  dwarfs, 
and  3i.  6d.  for  standards;  at  Bollwyller,  I  franc  for  dwarfs,  and  S  francs  for 
standards;  and  at  New  York,  37}  cents  for  dwarGi,  and  50  cents  for 
standards. 

I  1 .  P.  spina's*  L.     The  spiny  Plum  Tree,  or  common  Sloe  Thorn. 
HiaMbMiba.    Un.  Sp.  631.1  Snkh'i  Es*.  Flan,  S.  p.  397.  J  Dec  Frad.,  1.  p.  5». ;  Ooti'i  HUl.,  S. 
SmHmttiirj.    p.  •Tltfttrlt  Air*.  rnM.,p.Wf.i  KofSfu-.p  ""     m-'iii>n".  ■  i>m.ni.r  ».ji-i. 
Pnin«llirr,  E'ptnc  noiri-.  or  Mtn^u.Boii,  r-     '^'■''- '— 
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J^jiairfi^fc    Vahl  FL  Dm..  1 99& :  and  our  pUte  in  Vol  IL 

jderUtation.  Hie  name  of  Mere^u.BoU  is  amued  to  the  doe  thorn  in  France,  in  the  neighbourhood 
oTMontttgii,  because  it  has  been  remarlced  there,  that,  when  it  vas  established  on  the  margins  of 
woods,  its  underground  shoots,  and  the  suckers  which  sprang  up  ftom  them,  had  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  extend  the  wood  over  the  adioining  fields  :  and  that,  ir  the  proprietors  of  lands  adjoining 
foreaits,  where  the  sloe  thorn  formed  the  boundary,  did  not  take  the  precaution  of  stopping  the  pro. 
gieea  of  its  roots,  these  would.  In  a  short  time,  q»read  over  their  property ;  and  the  suckers  which 
arose  ftom  them,  by  aflR>rding  protection  to  the  seeds  of  timber  trees  twbich  would  be  depodted 
amonc  them  by  the  wind,  or  dv  birds),  would  ultimately,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  cause 
the  wDole  to  be  covered  with  fttrests.  {N.  Du  Ham,)  we  have  observed  the  same  thing  to  take 
place  in  England,  and  have  referred  to  one  particular  case  in  our  Ettcyc  t^Agr.,  ed.  2.  ^  4578. 

^[tec.  Cfuttr,y  4-c.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  obovate,  elliptical,  or  ovate ; 
downy  beneath,  doubly  and  sharply  toothed.  Flowers  produced  before  the 
leaves  or  with  them, wmte,  and  soUtary.  Calyx  campanulate;  with  lobes  blunt, 
and  longer  than  the  tube.  Fruit  globose;  the  nesh  austere.  {Dec,  Prod^ 
ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  tree  or  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Seringe, 
in  Dec,  ProcLf  has  described  the  following  forms  of  this  species  :— 

S  P.  «.  1  vulgdrit  Ser.  P,  spinosa  Lois.  (N,  Du  Ham,,  5.  p.  185.  t.  54. 
f.  1.)  77ie  common  Sloe  7%om. -— Leaves  obovate-elliptica].  Fruit 
dark  purple.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  normal  form  of  the 
species. 

IP.  t,2  foUit  varieg^  Ser.  The  vanegaie(Ueaved  Sloe  Thorn,  —  This 
has  been  found  wild ;  but  it  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty. 

±  P.  «.  3  microcdrpa  Walb*.  (£j».  Cent,,  1.  No.  45.)  The  tmalUfruHed  Sloe 
Thorn,  —  Loives  elliptic,  narrow,  bluntish.  Fruit  smaller  than  that 
of  the  species. 

S  P.  f.  4  macrocdrpa  WalLr.  {Ext,  Cent,,  1.  No.  45.)  The  large-fhdted 
Sloe  7%om.  —  Leaves  obovate,  bluntish.  Fruit  large,  dark  purple. 
This  has  been  found  wild  in  Germany ;  but  Seringe  doubts  whether 
it  be  not  identical  with  P,  dom^tica  Juli&na,  or  with  P.  insit(tia. 

2  P.  «.  5  ovdta  Ser.  {Blackw,  Herb,,  t,  494.)  The  omzfe^leaved  Sloe 
Thorn.  —  Leaves  ovate,  roundish. 

t  P.  $,  %Jlore  pUno,  The  double-Jhwered  Sloe  Thorn,  —  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  said  to  be  in  cultivation,  and  highly  prized,  in 
China  and  Japan ;  and  found,  some  years  ago,  at  Tarascon.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to  entirely 
cover  the  branches.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  the  double-blos- 
somed sloe,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  from  10  ft.  to  12ft.  high ; 
but  they  do  not  blossom  there  so  freely  as  they  are  said  to  do  in 
Japan.  This  kind  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation :  but  the  other  va- 
rieties differ  so  slightly  from  each  other,  that  they  appear  to  us  quite 
unworthy  of  being  kept  distinct;  and  we  should  not  have  noticed 
them,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  such  a  work  as  De  CandoUe's 
Prodromui, 

Description,  The  sloe,  or  blackthorn,  is  much  more  frequently  seen  as  a 
large  spiny  shrub,  than  as  a  tree ;  but,  when  the  suckers  are  removed  from  it, 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  allowed  to  go  into  one  stem,  it  forms  a 
small  scrubby  tree  of  the  most  characteristic  kind.  The  stems  of  the  sloe 
differ  from  those  of  the  hawthorn,  in  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  be- 
fore th^  branch  off  The  bark  is  black,  whence  the  name  of  black  thorn ;  and 
the  leaves  are  dark  green.  The  roots  are  creeping,  and,  in  every  soil  and  situ- 
ation, throw  up  numerous  suckers;  so  much  so,  that  a  single  plant,  in  a  favour- 
able soil,  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  very  few  years.  In  hedges,  in 
BritiUD,  it  is  seldom  seen  above  20  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  woods  and  in  parks, 
as  single  trees,  we  have  seen  it  above  30  ft.  high :  for  example,  in  Eastwell 
Park,  in  Kent.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  contain  from  20  to  30  fila- 
ments, with  orange-coloured  anthers.  The  style  is  generally  only  one ;  but 
there  are  sometimes  two.  The  drupe,  which  is  black,  exhibits  a  beautiful 
blue  exudation,  or  bloom,  when  ripe;  which,  as  in  case  of  all  bloom,  whether 
on  fruit  or  young  shoots,  is  easily  removed  by  handlinff. 

GeogrujphVf  Hutory,  ^c.  The  blackthorn  is  found,  generally  throughout 
Europe,  m  hedges  and  copses,  in  fertile  as  well  as  in  the  most  barren  soils.  It 
Is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
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but  is  wanting  in  Siberia.  According  to  Pallas,  it  loves  a  wet,  nitrous,  and 
salt  soil,  flowering  about  the  end  of  April.  It  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America,  but  has  been  introduced  there ;  and,  according  to  Pursh,  is  now 
often  found  in  hedges,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia.  In  Europe,  it  ceases  to 
appear  about  Upsal,  in  Sweden ;  and,  in  Britain,  it  ends  in  Wales,  with  IPlex 
europae^;  but,  enduring  a  moister  climate,  it  is  found  in  highland  valleys, 
where  the  fiirze  does  not  grow.  (  WaUon.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
particularly  noticed  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans ;  but  it  has  a  place  in  all 
general  works  on  plants,  from  the  time  of  Fuchsius  to  the  present  day.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  is  the  parent  of  the  buUace  plum  (P.  insitltia);  and, 
according  to  others,  of  P.  domestica  and  all  its  varieties :  with  which  last 
opinion  we  coincide. 

Properties^  Uses,  i;c.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  in  colour  resembles  that  of 
the  peach,  though  without  its  beautv :  it  tsJ&es  a  fine  polish ;  but  it  is  so  apt 
to  crack,  that  httle  use  can  be  made  of  it,  except  for  dandies  for  tools,  teeth 
for  hay-rakes,  swingles  for  flails,  and  walking-sticks.  The  wood  weighs,  when 
dry,  nearly  52  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  The  branches,  from  being  less  spreading 
than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn,  make  better  dead  h^ges  than  those 
of  that  species ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  are  particularly  well  adapted 
for  forming  guards  to  the  stems  of  trees  planted  in  grass  fields  or  in  parks, 
to  protect  them  from  cattle.  They  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in 
France.  They  are  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  stones  and  tiles  in  draining ;  and, 
formed  into  faggots,  they  are  sold  for  heating  bakers'  ovens,  and  for  truing 
lime  or  chalk,  in  kilns,  &c.  The  living  plant  cannot  be  recommended  for  hedees, 
on  account  of  the  rambling  habit  of  its  roots,  and  the  numerous  suckers  they 
throw  up ;  and  because  it  is  apt  to  get  naked  below,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
shoots  to  grow  upright  and  without  branches.  These  upright  shoots  make 
excellent  walking-sticks,  which,  accordingly,  throughout  Europe,  are  more  fre- 
quently taken  from  this  tree  than  from  any  other.  They  are  fiimished  with 
sharp  thorns,  which  produce  numerous  thickly  set  knots.  **  The  bark  "  as 
Cobbett  observes  in  his  Woodlands^  **  which  is  precisely  of  the  colour  of  the 
horsechestnut  fruit,  and  as  smooth  and  bright,  needs  no  polish ;  and,  orna- 
mented by  the  numerous  knots,  the  stick  is  the  ver^'  prettiest  that  can  be  con- 
ceived." (  Woodlandsy  §  611.)  Leaves  of  the  sloe,  dned,  are  considered  to  form 
the  best  substitute  for  Chinese  tea  which  has  yet  been  tried  in  Europe;  and 
they  have  been  extensively  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article.  They 
possess  a  portion  of  that  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  which  exists  in  jS^iraeSli 
XJlmloia  L,  (the  meadow  sweet),  Gaultheria  procQmbens,  and  some  other 
plants,  and  which  resembles  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  green  tea.  Cattle  of 
every  kuid,  and  more  especially  sheep  and  goats,  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sloe  thorn,  both  in  a  green  and  in  a  dried  state.  Dr.  Withering  remarks 
that  a  wound  from  the  thorns  of  the  sloe  is  much  more  difficult  to  heal 
than  one  from  the  spines  of  the  common  hawthorn ;  whence  he  concludes 
that  there  is  something  poisonous  in  the  former.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe  is  so 
harshly  sharp  and  austere  as  not  to  be  eatable  till  it  is  mellowed  by  frost. 
Its  juice  is  extremely  viscid ;  so  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  in  order  to  admit  of  expression.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  said  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  port  wine ;  and, 
when  properly  fermented,  it  makes  a  wine  strongly  resembling  new  port.  In 
France,  a  dnnk  is  made  by  fermenting  the  fruit  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
water :  it  is  acid  and  astringent,  more  especially  if  the  fruit  has  been  gathered 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  The  habitual  use  of  this  drink  is  said  to  cause  ob- 
structions in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  France,  the  unripe  fruit  is  pickled  in 
salt  and  vinegar,  as  a  substitute  for  olives ;  and,  in  Qermany  and  Russia,  the 
fruit  is  crushed,  and  fermented  with  water,  and  a  spirit  distilled  from  it.  In 
Dauphin^,  the  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  used  for  colouring  wine.  Letters 
marked  on  linen  or  woollen  with  this  juice  will  not  wash  out.  Medicinally,  the 
hark  is  considered  a  febrifuge;  and  the  leaves  as  an  agreeable  and  useful  astrin- 
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cent.  The  flowers^  with  their  calyxes,  are  moderately  purgadve.  The  fruit 
has  been  considered  a  styptic  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides.  The  juice  ob- 
tained from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  thickened  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  forms 
the  German  acacia  of  the  drusgists,  which  was  formerly  sou!  under  the  name 
of  Egyptian  acacia ;  and  which^  Gerard  says,  it  may  be  very  well  used  in  the 
stead  of,  as  an  astringent  in  hemorrhages.  The  fruit  of  the  sloe,  though 
so  astringent  when  first  ripe,  ceases  to  be  so,  and  becomes  laxative,  when  it  is 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  decay.  In  domestic  economy,  a  very  good  pre- 
serve is  made  of  it.  The  bark  has  been  used  in  tanning  leather ;  a  decoction 
of  it  in  alkali  dyes  yellow ;  and  in  sulphate  of  iron  it  forms  a  beautiful  blad^ 
ink.  In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  valuable  use  of  the  sloe  thorn 
is  for  forming  a  protecting  mai^  to  ornamental  plantations  in  parks,  along 
with  the  IPiex  europs^a.  (Seep.573.)  A  picturesque  group  of  tnree  or  four 
trees,  and  one  sloe  tnom  planted  in  the  same  hole  with  one  of  the  trees,  wiU, 
in  a  few  years,  give  the  wnole  group  a  wild  character,  by  the  suckers  that  the 
sloe  will  throw  up,  and  form  an  irregular,  impervious,  and  natural-looking  mass. 
As  flowering  the  first  of  all  the  plum  tribe,  the  sloe  is  a  most  desirable  plant 
in  shrubberies,  more  especially  the  double  variety ;  and,  where  it  abounds  in 
thin  woods,  in  which  alone  it  will  thrive,  its  stems  and  branches  afford  the 
cheapest  and  best  protection  to  newly  planted  single  trees.  For  this  purpose, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  thorn  should  be  mserted  in  the  soil,  close  by  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  upper  parts  tied  close  round  the  stem,  by  two  or  more 
willow  withs,  at  2  ft.  or  3  tt.  apart.  No  single  tree  fence  is  less  unsightly, 
because  none  is  less  obtrusive.  The  fhiit  and  blossoms  of  the  sloe  have 
furnished  numerous  poetical  allusions  for  British  song-writers ;  and  there  are 
but  few  popular  ballads  in  the  English  language  that  do  not  contain  some 
reference  to  this  plant.  The  sloe  prefers  a  strong  calcareous  loam.  It  may 
be  propagated  freely  bv  suckers,  or  by  seeds :  the  latter  should  be  gathered  in 
October,  when  the  fiiut  is  dead  ripe,  mixed  with  sand,  and  turned  over  two-  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the  ^nter ;  and,  being  sown  in  February,  they 
will  come  up  in  the  month  of  May.  The  remaining  treatment  is  mere  routine. 

i  2.  P.  INSITI^TIA  If.    The  engrafted  Plum  Tree,  or  BuUace  Plum, 

IttoUtfieaHim.    Un.  Sp.,  68a ;  Dea  Prod.,  9.  p.  538. j  Don*B  Mill..  9.  p.  496. 

%«ijyiiM«.    P.  tybr6$tth  pcaNsox  Altior  Tngn. ;  P.  fylY^ttrls  nuUor  Ra/f ;  Pmnier  naTage,  ^. ; 

Kincben  Pflaume,  GFer. 
Engrmimgt.    Eog.  Bot,  t.  841. ;  Hayne  AbbUd.,  1 65. ;  and  our  plate  In  Vol.  IT. 

Spec,  Guar,,  ^e.  Branches  becoming  spiny.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  lanceolate ;  villose  beneath,  not  flat.  Fruit  roundish.  (Dec.  Prod.^  ii. 
p.  532.)  Found  wild  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
also  in  Barbary.  Seringe  suggests  that  this  species  may  be  a  variety 
of  P.  spindsa ;  and,  as  we  are  of  the  same  opimon,  we  shall  pass  it  over, 
only  observing,  that  its  fruit,  which  is  globular,  and  usually  black,  is  some- 
times yellowish,  or  waxy,  with  a  red  tint,  and  sometimes  red ;  it  is  also  so 
much  less  austere  than  the  sloe,  as  to  make  excellent  pies  and  puddings, 
and  a  very  good  preserve.  Plants  are  to  be  procured  in  the  nurseries. 
The  fruit  of  this  plum  is  known,  in  Dauphin^,  under  the  name  of  alfatons ; 
and  in  Provence  they  are  called  prunes  sibarelles,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  whistle  after  havinf  eaten  them,  from  their  sourness.  The  wood,  the 
branches,  the  fruit,  and  the  entire  plant  are  used,  throughout  France,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  that  of  the  sloe. 

Varietiei, 

i  P.  i.  1  friudu  n\gro  Hort.     The  black-fitated^  or  common,  Bullace. 
S  P.  i.  2^w?/tf /ti/«>-a/ftoHort.     The  vellowUh-whUe'frwted  h\i\\Bce, 
5  P.  •*.  Sfritctu  rubro  Hort-     The  red-fruited  Bullace. 
St  P.  t.  ^flore  plena  Hort.,  the  dovble-flowered  Bullace,  is  mentioned 
by  Descemet  in  Mem.  de  la  Rustie  Mendionaley  1.  p.  63. 

S  3.  P.  DOMB^sTiCA  L.    The  domestic  cultivated  Plum  Tree. 

Idemi^fieaikm.    Lin.  8p.,  68a  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  a  5SS. ;  Don'f  Mill  9.  p.  40a 

S^wmifmet.    P.  aatlva  Fticlkt  and  iKotyj  Prumer  dometUque^  IV. ;  gemeine  Pflaume,  Grr. 

3  A 
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Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Branches  spineless.  Flowers  mostly  solitary.  Leaves  lan- 
ceolat&ovate>  concave  on  the  surface,  not  flat.  Spontaneous  in  elevated 
places  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  533.)  In 
England,  found  sometimes  in  hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  A  tree,  from 
15ft.  to  20  fl.  in  height,  resembling  the  common  sloe,  but  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  without  thorns.  There  are  numerous  varieties  and  subvarieties ; 
but,  as  they  belong  more  to  pomology  than  to  arboriculture,  we  shall  here 
only  notice  those  that  have  some  pretensions  to  distinctness  in  an  orna^ 
mental  point  of  view. 

t  F,  d,  2  flore  plena  Hort.  The  doubie-ilouomed  Plum.—  The  flowers 
are  lai^  and  handsome ;  but,  if  the  plants  are  not  carefully  supplied 
with  abundance  of  nourishment,  they  very  readily  degenerate  into 
semidouble,  or  single  ones. 

t  P.  d.  3  folUs  variegtUit  Hort.  The  variegated-Jeaved  PlumT—  There 
are  few  of  the  variegated-leaved  Aosacece  of  any  beauty';  and  this 
plant  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  remariL. 

t  P.  (/.  4  myrobakma  Lin.  Sp.,  680.  P.  Myr6balan  Du  Ham.  Arb.,  iL  p.  11 1 . 
t.  2.  f.  15. ;  P.  mirob61ana  Loit. ;  P,  cerasifera  Ehrh,  Beitr,,  4.  p.  1 7. ; 
Prunier  myrobalan,  or  Cerisette,  JV.;  Kirschpflaunie,  Ger,  The 
Myrobalan,  or  Cherry,  Plum.  (See  our  plate  in  Vol.  II.)  —  Sepals 
narrow.  Fruit  globose,  depressed  at  the  base ;  umbilicus  depressed ; 
nut  with  a  small  point.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.)  This  sort  well  deserves 
culture  as  an  ornamental  tree,  on  account  of  its  very  early  flow- 
ering. In  England,  it  seldom  produces  fruit,  as  the  blossoms, 
being  more  tender  than  those  of  the  sloe,  and  appearing  earlier 
than  those  of  the  fruit-bearing  varieties,  are  generally  injured  hy 
the  frost.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ;  but,  according  to  Pursh,  it  is  only  found  in  that  country  near 
houses. 

ItP.d.  5  tn.  film  tariegcUii  N.  Du  Ham.  The  variegatedUeaved  Myro^ 
balan,  or  Cherry,  Plum. 

tP.d.6 Brmemoides  Ser.  TAe  ApricoUHke  Plum^  or  Dran  d'Or.—  The 
leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  ilrmeniaca  brigantiaca. 

DescrtpUon,  History,  ^c.  The  myrobalan  plum  tree  appears  to  be  the 
first  remove  from  Prunus  insititia ;  and  the  apricot-like  plum  seems  interme- 
diate between  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild  apricot.  The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  have,  in  seneral,  much  larger  leaves,  and  stronger  young  shoots, 
than  the  other  sorts ;  they  flower  later,  their  blossoms  are  lar^,  and  their 
fruit,  particularly  such  sorts  as  the  magnum  bonum  and  the  diamond  plum, 
several  times  as  large;  the  latter  being  upwards  of  2^ in.  lon^.  These  fruit- 
bearing  varieties  are  in  universal  cultivation  in  temperate  climates ;  and  for 
every  thing  of  interest  relating  to  them,  as  such,  we  refer  to  our  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening,  edit*  1835,  p.  920.  Those  varieties  which  deserve  cul- 
ture as  ornamental  trees  are  considered,  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  to  be,  the  red  magnum  bonum,  which  has  a  fasti^ate 
habit  of  erowth ;  the  Washington,  which  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  with  a 
pyramidal  head,  and  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the 
wheat  plum,  which  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  its  bright 
fiery  red-coloured  fruit.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree  is  hard,  close,  com- 
pact, beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  weighs,  when  dry, 
55  lb.  14  oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  Its  colour  is  brought  out  by  washing  it  with 
lim&-water,  and  it  is  preserved  by  the  application  of  wax  as  a  varnish.  In 
France  and  Germany,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers  and  turners,  and 
also  by  musical  instrument  makers.  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle ;  but  both 
the  leaves  and  the  flowers  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  more 
especially  in  spring,  from  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  buds,  or  on  the  bark,  during  the  preceding  season. 

Properties  and  Uses.     The  use  of  the  fruit  in  domestic  economy,  in  Britain, 
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for  the  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and  puddings,  is  well  known.  In  France, 
plums  are  used  principally  dried,  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

BrignoleSf  Prunes^  and  French  Plunu.  The  kinds  of  plum  usually  em- 
ployed for  preserving,  in  France,  are  the  Brignole,  the  prune  d*Ast,  the  rerdri- 
gon  blanc,  the  prune  d*Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Catherine.  The  first  and  second 
are  grown  principally  near  the  little  town  of  Brignoles,  in  Provence;  and 
the  Brignole  is  used,  for  making  the  preserved  plum  sold  in  London,  in 
round  boxes  divided  with  cut  white  paper,  as  a  sort  of  dry  sweetmeat.  The 
fruit  is  large  and  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinee  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  and 
the  flesh  is  rather  insipid,  and  very  sweet.  The  prune  d'Ast  is  a  large  long 
plum,  with  a  deep  vioiet  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bioom,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  preparing  what  are  called,  in  England,  French  plums.  The  Perdrigon 
blanc  is  generally  used  for  prunes.  The  fruit  is  long,  and  narrow  at  the  base, 
of  a  greenish  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  rather  a  l^lthery  skin^and  abundant 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  melting,  and  so  sweet,  as  to  have  nearly  the 
same  flavour  when  eaten  ripe  from  tne  tree,  as  when  preserved.  The  Ste. 
Catherine  plum  is  a  large  yellowish  plum ;  the  fruit  of  an  oval  shape,  tapering 
towards  the  base ;  remarkably  sweet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  when  ga- 
thered from  the  tree.  The  prune  d*Agen  is  nearly  black,  fleshy,  and  rather 
insipid,  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  and  abundant  bloom. 

TTte  mode  of  preparing  the  Brignole  plunu  is  exactly  the  same  now  as,  ac- 
corcting  to  Olivier  De  Serres,  was  practised  in  the  16th  centun^.  The  plums, 
which  are  called,  in  the  country,  pistoles,  are  not  gathered  till  the  sun  has 
dried  them  from  the  dews ;  and  the  trees  are  slightly  shaken,  so  that  only  the 
ripest  of  the  plums  may  fall  on  table-cloths,  laid  on  the  ground  under  the 
trees,  read^  to  receive  them.  The  plums  are  spread  out  in  shallow  baskets, 
and  placed  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  The  next  day  the  skin  is  peeled  off*  them 
by  women  accustomed  to  the  employment,  who  use  their  thumb-nails  to  raise 
the  skin,  frequently  dipping  theur  hands  in  water,  to  keep  them  cool.  The 
use  of  any  iron  or  steel  instrument  is  strictly  forbidden,  as  it  would  spoil  the 
delicate  colour  and  transparent  appearance  of  the  dried  fruit.  The  plums  are 
then  placed  on  wooden  sieves,  or  wicker  frames,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
several  days ;  after  which  they  are  threaded  at  the  tip  on  little  rods,  or  wands, 
so  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air ;  being 
carefully  placed  under  cover  every  ni^t.  When  ever}'  particle  of  watery 
matter  appears  to  be  evaporated,  the  stones  are  taken  out  of  the  fruit  by 
the  hand,  and  the  plums  are  pressed  toother  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
them  quite  round.  They  are  then  again  put  on  the  wicker  sieves,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  are  arranged  carefully  with  white 
paper,  cut  at  the  edges,  in  litUe  round  flat  boxes  made  of  thin  strips  of  the 
wood  of  the  willow,  for  sale. 

PreparaHoM  of  Prunes  and  JFVeneh  Plums*  The  best  prunes  are  made  near 
Tours,  of  the  Ste.  Catherine  plum  and  the  prune  d' Agen ;  and  the  best  French 
plums  are  made  in  Provence,  of  the  Perdrigon  blanc,  the  Brignole,  and  the 
prune  d* Ast ;  the  Provence  plums  being  most  fleshy,  and  having  always  most 
bloom.  Both  kinds  are,  however,  made  of  these,  and  other  kmds  of  plums, 
in  various  parts  of  France.  The  plums  are  gathered  when  just  ripe  enough 
to  fall  from  the  trees  on  their  being  slightly  shaken.  They  are  then  laid  se- 
parately on  fruraes,  or  sieves,  made  of  wicker-work  or  laths,  and  exposed  for 
several  days  to  the  sun,  till  they  become  as  soft  as  ripe  medlars.  When  this 
is  the  case,  they  are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  quite  close,  and  left  there  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  tney  are  then  taken  out,  and  the  oven  being  slightly  re- 
heated, they  are  put  in  again  when  it  is  rather  warmer  than  it  was  before. 
The  next  day  they  are  again  taken  out,  and  turned  by  slightly  shaking  the 
sieves.  The  oven  is  heated  again,  and  they  are  put  in  a  third  time,  when  the 
oven  is  one  fourth  degree  hotter  than  it  was  the  second  time.  After  remain- 
ing twenty-four  hours,  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold.  They 
are  then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  performed  by  turning  the  stone  in 
the  plum,  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  pressing  the  two  ends  together  be- 
tween thumb  and  finger.    They  are  then  again  put  upon  the  sieves,  which  are 
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placed  in  an  area,  &on)  which  the  breed  hsa  been  just  drawn.  The  door  of 
the  oven  is  closed,  and  the  crevices  are  stopped  round  it  with  clay,  or  dry 
grass.  An  liour  afterwards,  the  plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is  again 
shut,  with  a  cup  of  water  in  it,  for  about  two  hours.  When  the  water  is  to 
warm  as  Just  to  be  able  to  bear  the  finger  in  it,  the  prunes  are  again  placed  in 
the  oren,  and  ieft  there  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  operation  is  finished, 
and  they  are  put  loosely  into  small,  long,  and  fHlher  deep  boxes,  for  sale. 
The  common  sorts  are  gathered  by  shaking  the  trees ;  but  the  finer  kinds,  for 
making  French  plums,  must  be  gathered  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  by  taking  hold  of  the  stalk  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  without 
touching  the  fruit;  and  laid  gently  on  a  bed  of  vine  leaves  in  a  basket.  When 
the  baskets  are  filled,  without  the  plums  touching  each  other,  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  fruit-room,  where  they  are  left  for  two  or  three  days  exposed 
to  the  sun  aqil  air;  afterwhich  the  same  process  is  employed  as  for  the  others ; 
and  in  this  way  the  delicate  bloom  is  retained  on  the  fr.iut,  even  when  quite  dry. 
Zweltchen  H'auer  and  RaM.  Both  these  liquors  closely  resemble  kirsch- 
waaser;  and  the  former  is  prepared  in  the  same  mtuiner.  Raki  is  made  in 
Hunrary,  by  fermraitinK  apples  ground  or  crushed  iivith  bruised  plums,  and 
distilllog  the  liquor.  The  spirit  produced  is  said  to  be  very  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and,  though  not  quite  so  strong,  much  more  wholesome  than  brandy. 
Id  the  south  of  France,  an  excellent  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  bruised  pulp 
and  kernels  of  plums,  fermented  with  honey  and  flour,  by  distillation  in  the 

Sai,  SbutUon,  Propagatiim,  S[c.  The  plum  prefers  a  free  toamy  soil,  some- 
what calcareous, and  arituationopen  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  ornamental 
and  fruit-beaiing  kindsare  almost  mvariably  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding; 
and  this  is  genvally  performed  on  stocks  of  the  muscle,  St.  Julien,  or  any  of 
the  free-growing-plums;  or  on  the  Mirabdle  plum,  when  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  form  dwarfs.  The  stocks  may  either  be  raised  from  seeds,  treated  as 
recommended  for  those  of  the  sloe,  or  from  layers.  Plants  are  obtained,  by 
the  latter  mode,  in  a  very  simple  and  expeditious  manner.  The  shoots  of  the 
preceding  ^ear,  which  b&ve  risen  from  the  stools,  are  pegged  down  to  the 
ground  i^uite  flat,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The  entire 
shoot  being  thus  covered  and  kept  moist,  there  is  an  equal  stimulus  applied 
to  all  the  buds  on  it;  each  of  which  produces  a  vertical  shoot,  a  foot  or  two 
in  length,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  season ;  and  each  of  these  shoots,  when 
taken  off  in  the  November  following,  is  found  to  have  abundance  of  roots, 
The  branches  which  were  laid  down  to  produce  these  shoots  arc  then  cut 
off  close  to  the  stool ;  and  the  shoots  produced  from  the  centre  of  the  stool, 
during  summer,  are,  during  winter,  or  early  iu  spring,  lud  down  in  thdr  turn, 
as  above  described.  This  is  the  practice  in  the  wldworth  end  other  nur- 
aeries,  where  stocks  ere  raised  in  immense  quantities  to  supply  the  general 
demand  of  the  trade. 

■  4.  P.  ca'.sdicjINS  Balb.     The  whitish-feoiifrf  Plum  Tree. 


^c.  Char.,  ^e.     Branches  pubescent. 
Flowers  2  or  3  together,  upon  short 
pubescent   peduncles.     Cidyx  bell- 
shuwd.        Leaves    broadly   ovate, 
whitish   beneath.     Stipules  of  the   , 
length  of  the  petiole,  very  narrow,   ^ 
and  cut  in  a  toothed  manner.  (Dec.   < 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)    A  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  eft.  or  811.;  in- 
troduced in  1B30,and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April. 
It  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 
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m  5.  P.  CocoMi'LLA  Tenore.     The  Cocomilla  Plum  Tree. 

IdentffieattoH.    Tenore  Prod.  SuppL,  3.  p.  67. ;  Cat.  1819,  p. 4&  ;  Dec.  Prod ,  9.  p.  533. ;  Don*!  Mill., 

Spec,  Char,f  ^e.  Flowers  upon  short  peduncles,  in  pairs.  Leaves  obovate, 
crenulate,  elabrous  on  both  surfaces ;  the  crenatures  glanded.  Fruit  ovate- 
oblong,  with  a  small  point,  yellow,  ?  bitter  or  ?  acid.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  533.) 
A  shrub,  a  native  of  Calabria,  in  hedges,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  [>roduces  its  white  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  in 
1824.  The  bark  is  febrifugal,  and,  in  Calabria,  is  considered  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  the  cure  of  the  pestilential  fevers  common  in  that  country. 

tt  6.  P,  MARi^TiM A  Wangenhem.    The  Bearside4nhabiting  Plum  Tree. 

IdaMlcaUoH.    Wangenh.  Amer.,  103L,  according  to  WiUd.  Enum.,  p.  519. :   Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept, 
1.  P.33S.;  Dec.  Prod., 52. p. 533.;  Don*i  HUL,  2.  pi 499. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  serrate.  Flowers  in  pairs.  Fruit 
small,  round,  sweet,  dark  blue.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  sandy  soils,  on  the  sea  coast,  n'om  New  Jersey  to 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  Introduced  in  1818, 
and  producing  its  white  flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  its  native  country, 
these  are  succeeded  by  ftuit,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  dark  purple,  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  very  ^ood  to  eat.  There  are  plants  in  some  of  the 
principal  European  nursenes;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  of  them  having 
yet  ripened  fruit.  P,  acuminata  Ultchx,  (FL  Bor,  Amer,,  p.  284.)  is  thought 
by  Pursh  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

tt  7.  P.  pube'scens  Poir,    The  pubescent-Z^aee^/  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.    Poir.  SuppL,  4w  p.  584.,  not  of  Punh  ;  Dec  Prod.,  Si  p.  53& ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  499. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  with  short*  pubescent  petioles,  and  disks  that  are 
slightly  pubescent,  ovate,  thickish,  rounded,  or  shortly  acuminate  and  un- 
equally toothed.  Flowers  mostly  solitary  and  nearly  sessile.  Fruit  oval. 
(t>€C,  Prod,,  ii,  p.  533.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and 
producing  its  white  flowers  in  May.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Britain 
since  1818;  but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 

mS,  f  P,  DivARiCA^TA  Led,      The  divaricate  ( ?  '■branched)  Plum  Tree. 

Identification.   Ledeb.  lod.  Hort  Dorp.,  SuppL  1884^  p.  6.  j  Dec  Prod.,  8L  pi  534. ;  Don's  Mia,  SL  p.  504. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  spineless.  Leaves  with  glandless  petioles,  and 
disks  oblong-elliptical,  tapered  to  both  ends,  concave  above,  serrate,  gla- 
brous, with  the  midrib  bearded  beneath.  Flowers  solitary,  very  numerous. 
Calyx  reflexed.  Fruit  elliptical,  yellow.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  534.)  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  on  Caucasus,  and  producing  its 
numerous  white  flowers  in  April.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  Bntain 
since  1820;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections. 

App,  i.    Other  Species  qfPrunu$» 

p.  microcdsyta  Meyer  iFirg.  Pft,,  p.  166. ;  Don*M  Mill.,  2.  p.  504.)  is  described  as  an  unarmed  shrub, 
with  kaves  gUbrous,  conduplicate,  ovate>elllptic  sharply  serrated,  and  with  flowers  in  umbels ;  the 
drupe  and  the  nut  oblong.  It4s  a  natiye  of  Caucasus,  on  Mount  Bechvarmak ;  but  has  not  yet  been 
Introduced  into  Britain. 

P.  tonuntbaa  Thunb.  (F/.  Jajp.,  SOS.,  and  Don*»  MUL,  2.  p.  496.)  has  the  branches  unarmed,  and  the 
peduncles  solitary.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  villous  above,  and,  as  well  as  the  petiolea,  to. 
meotose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  drupe  the  sise  of  a  pea.  A  shrub,  ttom  6  ft  to  8  ft. 
in  height,  a  native  of  Japan,  not  yet  introduced. 

P.  diMmit  Blum.  (.BigeL,  p.  1104. ;  Don*a  MilL,  8.  p.  504.)  Leaves  oblong,  acuminated,  fUmlsbed 
with  two  glands  at  the  base,  and  unequally  serrulated.  Flowers  in  umbellate  fiuclcies.  Fruit  round, 
and  of  a  yellowish  red.    A  tree,  a  native  of  China,  not  yet  introduced. 

Otker  Spedei.  The  genus  Primus  L.  formerly  included  one  or  two  species  now  united  with  Ar^ 
menlaca  Tottm.,  and  a  number  which  have  been  separated  from  it,  and  formed  into  the  genus  Cifrasus 
Juts.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  appears  to  us  considerable  conAision  among  the  species  of  these 
three  genera  j  and  we  think  it  likely,  that,  when  the  fhiit  of  all  the  sorts  has  been  seen,  some  of  them 
will  be  restored  to  Prbnus.  Among  these,  we  think,  will  be  Cerasus  nlna  Lois.,  which, in  the  flowers, 
leave*,  colour  of  the  wood,  and  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  shown  in  the  plants  bearing  this  name  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  variety  of  the  common  plum ;  or  of  that 
fonn  of  it  known  as  Priinus  mantima,  which,  with  some  others  enumerated  above,  we  cannot  bring 
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ourielvei  to  coMlder  as  distinct  species^  Namerous  ss  are  Che  cultivated  fruit-beariDg  varieties  of 
the  oomtnon  plum,  it  is  clear  that  they  might  be  increased  ad  iiiAnUwm  i  and  It  is  also  highly  pro. 
beble,  that  numerous  varieties,  with  (hiits  totally  diflfereot  from  those  of  the  original  spades,  might 
be  procured  br  cultlvatinc  the  North  American  species,  P.  marftima  and  P.  pub^soens ;  if,  indeed, 
ttiese  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  JP.  domestica.  11>ere  are  two  forms,  which  every  descrip- 
ttoD  of  tree  seems  capable  of  sporting  into,  which  are  yet  wanting  in  the  genus  i*ri!lnus,  as  at  present 
limited  i  the  one  is  with  branches  pendent,  and  the  other  with  branches  erect  and  fastigiate.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  endless  number  of  hybrids,  varying  in  tlieir  leaves,  blossoms,  and  Ihilt, 
migfat  be  produced  by  fecundating  the  blossoms  of  the  plum  wuh  Che  pollen  of  the  afanond!,  the  peach, 
the  apricot,  and  the  cherry ;  and,  though  some  may  be  disposed  to  assign  little  value  to  these  kinds 
of  productions,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  almost  all  the  cultivated  plahts  of  most  value  to 
man  have  been  produced  by  some  kind  of  artifldal  process.  Experiments  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
ought  never  to  be  discouraged.  What  culture  has  done  we  know ;  but  what  it  may  yet  accompUsb 
is  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time. 

Genus  V. 


«i 
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CE^RASUS  Juu.    The  Cherry.    Lin.  Sytt,  Icosindria  Monogynia. 

EiSOft. 
e.  Get 
cultivated 
cherry  was  first  brought  to  Rome,  by  LucuUus,  a  Roman  General,  68  b.  c' 

DescripHoti,  ^c.  Trees  and  shrubs,  almost  all  deciduotis,  with  smooth  ser- 
rated leaves,  and  white  flowers ;  and,  generally,  with  light-coloured  bark ; 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  I&me  of  them  are  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  and  the  others  as  omamentaL  In  British  nurseries,  they  are 
generally  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  C^rasus  sylv^tris :  they 
wiUgrow  in  any  common  soil  Uiatis  tolerably  dry;  and  the  pnce  in  European 
and  American  nurseries  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that  of  common 
fruit  trees.  There  is  much  confusion  in  aU  the  species,  more  particularly  as 
regards  those  which  are  natives  of  North  America ;  and  which,  as  Dr.  Hooker 
judiciously  observes,  can  only  be  "  removed  by  carefully  studyine  the  plants 
in  a  living  state,  both  during  the  season  of  the  blossom  and  that  of  the  miit." 
(Fl.  Bar,  Amer.,i.  p.  167.) 

§  i.  Cerasdpkora  Dec.     T%e  Chern^bearing  Kinds. 

Sect.  Char.    Flowers  produced  from  buds  upon  shoots  not  of  the  same  year ; 
and,  in  many  instances,  disposed  umbellately.    Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  cultivated  for  their  Fruit, 

The  Cherries  cultivated  in  Gardenia  according  to  Linnsus  (jL.  Pat.  in  Sp.  Pl.^ 
and  L.  Fd,  in  Mant.)  and  almost  all  botanists  to  the  time  of  De  GandoUe, 
have  been  referred  to  Priknus  ^vium  L.  and  Priinus  Cerasus  X.  (both,  in 
our  opinion,  only  varied  forms  of  one  species) ;  the  former  being  the  merisier  of 
the  French,  and  corresponding  with  the  small  wild  black  bitter  cherry  of  the 
English  (the  C.  sylv^stris  of  lUy) ;  and  the  latter  the  cerisier  of  the  French, 
and  corresponding  with  the  common  red  sour  cherry  of  the  English  (the  C. 
vulgtkris  of  Miller).  To  these  two  species  De  Candolle,  in  the  Flore  Frangaiae^ 
has  added  two  others :  Ct^rasus  Juliana,  which  he  considers  as  including  the  gui- 
gniers ;  and  Cerasus  durdcina,  under  which  he  includes  the  bigarreaus,  or  hard 
cherries.  Under  each  of  these  four  species,  Seringe,  in  De  CandoUe's  /Vo- 
dromut,  has  arranged  a  number  of  varieties,  with  ddinitions  to  each  group ; 
but,  as  neither  the  species  nor  the  groups  appear  to  us  distinct,  we  have 
adopted  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  article  on  C6rasus  in  the  Nouveai^ 
Du  Hamel,  as  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory ;  and  have  referred  all  the 
cultivated  varieties  to  the  same  species  as  Linna&us ;  substituting  for  Priinus 
avium  L,,  Cerasus  sylv^stris,  the  synon.  of  Ray ;  and  for  Prunus  Cerasus  L., 
C6n8U8  vulgliris,  already  used  to  designate  the  same  species  in  Mill.  Diet,,  and 
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by  Loiseleur  in  the  A'ouoeou  Du  Hamel.  We  shall  slightly  nodce  the  groups 
iDcIiuied  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  under  each  species ;  we  shall  Bfterwaras 
give  a  list  icindly  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Societv  s  Oarden,  of  (he  kinds  of  both  spedes  which  he  thinks  moat 
deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees;  and  our  description,  history,  &c.,  will 
comprehead  both  species,  and  the  races  and  varieties  belonging  to  them. 
The  arrangement  .ol  the  varieties,  and  g^ieral  culture  of  the  cherry  in  the 
kitchea^gardeD  and  orchard,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  Encyclopedia  o^ 
Gimleningi  and,  in  a  more  condensed  form,  in  our  Subwitm  Gardener. 

t  I.  C.  stlve'stris  Batii.  and  iloy.    The  wild  black-jhdted  Cherry  Tree. 


nut  MtlM.,  «7t.  flee  It  rr.,  no,  3100., 
1  MIU.,i.y.a».  1  C  □)(»  iiUi.  Diet,  N> 
p.,  680.J  KtTiuniTir.auiil^.  Wau.  Bi 
1.  p.  IiD,U7.;  Gc*n.  Blgarrenu,  Ccrcne,  Co 
iklfUEiiil,  lhcMerT;-m«orUlcCbMbli 
nH  nolR,  Ouignisr,  Blgumutler,  Hui 


mln  mmihiiUy  cDnuptlaiuDr  [hBsardH<Htl(Ti 
»di  avUrt,  bkOer,  and  certK^  cbenj.  Btfureau  i« 
tile  cherrifli  known  In  thit  DaraeinMnSMUroftwo 
[CUB  ths  FRDch  irerd  ktatmi,  1  bHmtt,  tnaa  (ha 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  finnches  vigorous  and  divaricate ;  the  buds  from  which  the 
fruits  are  produced,  oblong-acute.  Flowers  in  umbel-like  groups,  sesule, 
not  numerous.  L»Tes  oval-lanceolate,  pointed,  serrated,  somewhat  pen- 
dent, slightly  pubescent  on  the  under  side,  and  furnished  with  two  ElandB  at 
the  base.  {Dec.  Prod.,  and  youvcau  Du  HameL)  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
«  very  deep  dark  red:,  or  black;  the  flesh  is  of  the  same  colour,  small  in 
quantity,  austere  and  bitter  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  insipid  when 
the  fnut  is  perfectly  ripe.  The  nut  is  oval  or  ovate,  like  the  liruit,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  fleiih,  and  very  lai^e  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  juice  is  mostly  colourecl;  and  the  skin  does  not  separate  from  the 
flesh.     A  tree,  a  native  of  Europe,  found  in  woods  and  hedges ;  very  dwarf 


n  unhvourabie  soils  and  climates,  but  erowing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or 
30  ft.,  or  upwards,  in  dry  fertile  soils.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  April, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  or  July.     Under  this  species  are  includea,  in 


the  Nouceau  Du  Hamel,  the  following  races  or  groups :  ■ 

1.  Meriiieri,  or  Merriei,  with  black  or  yellow  fruit. 

2.  Guigtaen,  or  Grata  (C.  Julikun  Dec.),  with  red  or  black  fruit,  early  or 
late,  and  including  the  tobacco-leavedguignier,  or  gean,  of  4  to  the  pound 
(the  C.  dccurailnB  of  Delauny). 

3.  Heautaiert,  the  Hetmet-ehaped  Cherriei,  (C.  Jull&aa  var.  heaiimidtta  Dec.) 
somewhat  resembling  the  bigarreau,  but  with  leas  flrin  flesh. 

Variety  of  lAu  race  uiedjbr  ornamental  purpoiei. 
1  t'  (.  dur&ciaa  2  flore  plena  Hort.,  CAe  double^wered  wild  black 
Cherry ;  M6risier  i  Fleurs  doubles,  or  M^sier  Renunculier,  Fr. ;  is  a 
very  beautiful  variety,  known,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  as  the  double  Prencli  white.  The  tree  there,  in 
1835,  was  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  after  having  been  10  years  phuited. 

4.  Bigarreaaiiert,  Hie  Sigarreau,  or  hard-fleihed  Cherriet,  (C.  duricina  Dec.) 
wiSi  white,  flesh-coloured,  and  black  fruit,  generally  heart-shaped. 


ftrsj 


T  2.  C.  vULOA^Ria  MiU.     The  common  Cherry  Tree. 

(.     HIU.  Dt«..Na  1.(  N.  DuHuil.,&|i.ia 

a^Om^nNarm.    IVlnum  (Xthiu  IM.  ^.,ei9.i  C.  bonfmii  Ptn.  Srm 

^Hvitiina  ntc  FL  Fr.,  *  p.  481,  Dec  Prod.,  a.  jLi^G.,  Don't  MILL.J.  p.  £07.;  i>.  au 
tAiM  Elir*.Btllr.,l.p.lta.  uhI  laLj  Cbenf,  Krnliili  or  Hemlih Chgrrr,  UoKllfs 
CcriKda  Moutmoteacir,  CcrlHdE  Patll,  CerlK  k  FrulU  rniidl,  Certugrdu  Moid,  C 

dJoL  CaprotjAna  \a  MM  to  be  derived  fracn  cdpnm.tbe  hmulba 
rripOMetllngioinucbinnrHUvmirlhmnC.jf.iiirU.  Monlk 
iLfnbi).  Ihe  fcah  betng  of  the  lame  amAnmcja  the  Hi 
ilhe  French  v«d  fMTCUr,  ■  fniule  DCiro.    Mar  DiikeUa  a 
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of  France  where  the  variety  la  fUfiiKwed  to  have  been  ori^hiated.     Grlottler  U  uM  to  be  de. 
riTed  flrom  aigremr,  foumeM.  or  shaxpneia,  and  applied  to  HAm  cherry  firom  the  acidity  of  iu  fruit. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Tree  small,  branches  spreading.  Flowers  in  subsessile 
umbels,  not  numerous.  Leaves  OTal-lanceolate,  toothed,  glabrous.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  C.  sylvestris.  The  fruit  is  round,  melting, 
full  of  a  watery  sap,  more  or  less  flavoured,  and  almost  always  sensibly 
acid.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  commonly  red,  but,  in  the  numerous  varieties 
in  cultivation,  passine  into  all  the  shades  between  that  colour  and  dark 
purple  or  black,  l^e  skin  of  all  the  varieties  of  C.  vulgaris  separates 
easily  from  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  stone ;  while,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  C.  sylvestris,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  adhering  to  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  to  the  stone.  (Nouveau  Du  Homely  y.  p.  16.)  This  spe- 
cies forms  a  tree  of  less  magnitude  than  that  of  C.  sylvestris :  it  is  never 
found  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Europe,  and  the  aboriginal  form  is  unknown. 
There  are  numerous  cultivated  varieties,  which  are  classed  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  in  three  groups,  including  in  the  first  of  these 
the  four  following  varieties,  which  we  particularise  on  account  of  their 
being  purely  ornamental. 

Varieties. 

It  C.  V.  2Ji^e  temipleno  Hort.  The  semidouble  common  Cherry. 
*  C.  V,  Sfiore  pieno  Hort.  The  double-Jlowered  common  Cherry. — ^AU  the 
stamens  of  this  variety  are  changed  into  petals;  and  the  pistillum 
into  small  green  leaves,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The 
flower  is  smaller  and  less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  double  m^risier; 
but,  as  the  tree  does  not  grow  so  high,  and  as  it  can  be  ffrown  as  a 
shrub,  it  is  suitable  for  planting  in  situations  where  the  o£er  cannot 
be  introduced.  It  is  commonly  ^rafled  on  the  Priknus  Mahdleb. 
The  flower  is  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  on  account 
of  its  central  green  leaves  illustrating  Goethe's  doctrine  of  vegetable 
metamorphoses.  (See  Lind/.  Introd.  to  Bot,y  p.  143.) 

y  C.  V.  4  perstdfidra  Hort.  The  Peaeh-blo$$omed comumm  Cherry,  —The  flowera  are  double, 
and  roae-coloured.  Thii  rariety  waa  known  to  Bauhin  and  to  Toumeft>rt,  but  is  at 
preaent  rare  In  gaidena.    'We  have  not  aeen  it. 

1  C.  V.   5  film  variegdtit  Uort.       The  variegated4eaved  common  Cherry. 

The  JruU-bearmg  varieties  are  arranged  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
under  the  following  heads :  — 

1.  Flesh  whitish,  and  more  or  less  acid ;  including  the  Montmorency 
cherry. 

2.  Flesh  whitish,  and  only  very  slightly  acid;  including  the  English 
duke  cherries. 

3.  Flesh  red,  including  the  griottiers,  or  morellos. 

^  7%e  JbHotving  selection  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a 
view  of  exeropufying  the  difierent  forms  which  the  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  cherries  assume,  as  standard  trees :  — 

The  Bigarreau  is  a  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large  pale  green 
leaves,  and  stout  divergent  branches. 

Buttner*s  Yellow  is  a  vigorous-growing  tree,  like  the  preceding,  but 
with  golden-coloured  fruit. 

7^  Kentish  Cherry  is  a  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  shoots,  some- 
what pendulous. 

T%e  May  Duke  is  a  middle-sized  or  low  tree,  with  an  erect  fastig^te 
head. 

7^  MoreUo  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spreading  head,  somewhat  pen- 
dulous ;  most  prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit ;  the  latter  ripening  very 
late,  and,  from  not  being  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  birds  as  most  other 
sorts,  hanging  on  the  trees  a  long  time. 

D*Ostheim  is  a  dwarf  weeping  tree,  a  great  bearer. 

General  DescripH&n.  The  cherry  trees  in  cultivation,  whether  in  woods  or 
gardens,  may,  in  point  o^  general  appearance,  be  included  in  three  forms : 
large  trees  with  stout  branches,  and  snoots  proceeding  from  the  main  stem 
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horizontally,  or  slightly  inclining  upwards,  and,  when  young  and  without  their 
leaves,  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  gigantic  candelabras,  such  as  the 
geans,  and  many  of  the  heart  cherries ;  mtigiate  trees  of  a  smaller  size, 
such  as  the  dukes ;  and  small  trees  with  weak  wood,  and  branches  divergent 
and  drooping,  such  as  the  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries,  and  the  moreilos. 
The  leaves  vary  so  much  in  the  cultivated  varieties,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
characterise  the  sorts  by  them ;  but,  in  general,  those  of  the  large  trees  are 
largest,  and  the  lightest  in  colour,  and  those  of  the  slender-branched  trees 
the  smallest,  and  the  darkest  in  colour ;  the  flowers  are  also  lareest  on  the 
large  trees.    The  fruits  of  all  the  sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kentish 
and  the  morello  cherries,  are  eagerly  devoured  by  birds,  from  the  stones  drop- 
ped by  which  in  the  woods,  all  the  varieties  considered  as  wild  have,  pro- 
bably, arisen.    The  distinction  of  two  species,  or  races,  is  of  very  little  use, 
with  reference  to  cherries  as  fruit-bearing  plants;  but,  as  the  wild  sort  is  very 
distinct,  when  found  in  its  native  habitats,  firom  the  cherry  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, it  seems  worth  while  to  keep  them  apart,  with  a  view  to  arboriculture 
and  ornamental  planting.    For  this  reason,  also,  we  have  kept  Cerasus  sem- 
perfiorens,  C,  Pseudo-C^t^rasus,  C,  serrul^ta,  C,  persicifolia,  and  C,  Chams- 
c^rasus  apart,  though  we  are  convinced  that  they  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties  of  the  same  species  as  tbe  fruit-bearing  cherries.    The  wild  cherry  is 
much  more  common,  as  a  timber  tree,  in  Scouand,  and  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, than  it  is  in  England.    In  Scotland  and  France,  there  are  two  sorts 
planted  for  their  timber,  the  red^fruited  and  the  black-fruited;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  red-fruited  variety  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  paler, 
and  m«re  deeply  serrated  than  the  black-fruited  variety,  and  that  it  grows 
more  rapidly  and  visorouslv.    Cook  mentions  that  he  measured  a  wild  dierry 
tree  in  Cashiobury  Wood,  that  was  85  ft.  5  in.  high  (^Forest  Treet,  &c.,  3d.  edit., 
1724,  p.  98.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. Walker  describes  one  at  the  Holm,  in  Galloway, 
as  being  50  ft.  high,  in  1763.     In  consequence  of  its  rapid  erowth,  the  red- 
fruited  variety  ought  to  be  preferred  where  the  object  is  tunber,  or  where 
stocks  are  to  be  srown  for  fruit  trees  of  large  size.     As  a  coppice-wood  tree, 
the  stools  push  freely  and  rapidly ;  and,  as  a  timber  tree,  it  will  attain  its  full 
size,  in  ordinary  situations,  m  50  years ;  after  which  it  should  be  cut  down. 
Its  rate  of  growth,  in  the  first  10  years,  will  average,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, 18  in.  a  year. 

Geography.  The  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  indiffenous  in  France  and  cen- 
tral Europe,  including  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Tuik^,  Greece,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean islands.  It  is  also  found  in  Russia,  as  rar  north  as  55^  or  56^. 
N.  kt. ;  and  it  ripens  fruit  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia,  as  far  as  63^  n.  lat., 
though  it  is  not  indigenous.  It  is  &und  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
north  and  east  of  Asia.  In  England,  it  is  met  with  in  woods  and  hedges.  It 
grows  on  mountains  to  the  height  of  1600  f^.  in  the  north  of  England ;  and 
a  dwarf  variety  abounds  at  Barandam,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sleaford,  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  there 
is  a  dwarf  variety  indigenous  to  Ross-shire. 

Hittory,  All  the  ancient  authors  who  speak  of  the  cherry  agree  in  assign- 
ing to  that  tree  an  Asiatic  orisin.  Pliny  states  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Italy 
tiU  after  the  victory  which  Lucullus  obtained  over  Mithridates,  King  of 
Pontus,  68  B.  c.  Some  modem  authors,  however,  have  doubted  this,  and 
among  these  are  Ray,  Linnaeus,  and  the  Abbe  Rosier.  According  to  Rosier, 
Lucullus  brought  into  Italy  only  two  superior  varieties  of  cherry ;  the  spe- 
cies which  were  the  origin  of  all  those  now  in  cultivation  being,  before  nis 
time,  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  to  the  forests  of  France,  though  their  fruit  was 
n^lected  by  the  Romans.  Loiseleur,  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  combats 
this  opinion ;  stating  that,  though  the  wild  cherry  is  undoubtedly  indigenous 
to  France,  yet  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  to  Italy ;  and  that  even 
in  France,  only  the  C,  sylv^stris,  or  merisier,  is  found  in  the  forests;  while  the 
C  vu]^uris,.or  cerisier,  is  never  found  in  an  apparently  wild  state  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  except  near  human  habitations.     From  this  Loiseleur 
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concludes  that,  though  the  mariner  existed  in  France,  it  had  probably  never 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  cultivated  Romans,  as,  even  if  they  bad  discovered 
the  tree,  they  would  have  set  little  value  on  its  bitter,  austere,  and  nearly  juice- 
less  fruit ;  and  that,  when  LucuUus  brought  either  C.  vul^i^s,  or  some  improved 
variety  of  it,  from  the  country  near  Cerasus,  they  considered  the  fruit  as  new. 
At  all  events,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  before  the  time  of 
Lucullus,  though  afterwards  it  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  ESstory,  tells  us,  **  In  26  yean  after  Lucullus  planted  the  cherry 
tree  in  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  &r  as  Britain,  beyond  the 
ocean."  It  is  curious,  that,  in  Pliny's  enumeration  of  the  sorts  of  cherry  cul- 
tivated in  his  time  (a.  d.  70),  he  mentions  C.  dur&cina,  and  C,  Julii^a,  both 
varieties  of  C.  sylv^tris.  The  former,  he  says,  are  much  esteemed ;  and  **  the 
Julian  cherries  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender,  that  they  must  be 
eaten  where  they  are  gathered,  as  they  will  not  endure  carriage.'*  Plinv 
enumerates  six  other  kinds,  amon^  which  was  one  with  quiteblack  fruit,  whicn 
was  called  Actia;  and  another  with  very  red  fruit,  which  was  called  Apronia. 
As  Pliny  wrote  above  100  years  after  the  time  of  Lucullus,  it  is  impossible 
now  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  cherries  he  mentions  were  introduced  by 
that  general,  or  originated  by  culture  in  Ital  v,  &c.  At  all  events,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  rapidly  become  a  universal  fiivourite,  and  to  have  spread 
throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions.  At  present,  it  is  extensively  cultivated, 
as  a  fruit  tree,  throughout  the  temperate  rc^ons  of  the  globe;  but  it  does  not 
thrive  in  tropical  climates,  and  even  attains  a  larger  size  in  the  middle  and 
north  of  Europe  than  it  does  in  the  south. 

In  Britain,  the  testimony  of  most  authors  confirms  the  statement  o^  Plinyt 
that  the  tree,  or,  at  least,  the  cultivated  cherry,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans ; 
and  tradition  says  that  the  first  cherry  orchards  were  planted  in  Kent ;  a 
circumstance  which  seems  confirmed  by  the  celebrity  which  has  been  long 
maintained  by  that  county  for  its  cherries.  Some  writers  assert  that  the 
cherries  introduced  by  the  Romans  were  lost  during  the  period  that  the 
country  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Saxons,  till  they  were  reintroduced 
by  Richard  Harris,  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  brought  them  from  Flan- 
ders, and  planted  them  at  Sittingboume,  in  Kent.  The  incorrectness  of  this 
story  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact  that  Lydgate,  who  wrote  in  14  L5  (during 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.),  speaks  of  cherries  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  Gerard,  in  his  fT^prdo/,  published  in  1597,  figures  a  double  and 
semidouble  variety  of  cherry ;  and,  of  the  fruit-bearing  kinds,  says  that  there 
were  numerous  varieties.  Among  others,  he  particularly  mentions  the  black 
wild  cherry,  the  fruit  of  which  was  unwholesome,  and  had  '*  an  harsh  and 
unpleasant  taste;"  and  ''the  Flanders,  or  Kentish,  cherries,"  of  which  he 
says,  that,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  they  "  have  a  better  juice,  but  watery, 
cold,  and  moist."  Gerard  also  speaks  of  the  morello,  or  morel,  which  he 
calls  a  French  cherry.  In  the  survey  and  valuation,  made  in  1649,  of  the  manor 
and  mansion  belonging  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  o£  Charles  I.,  at  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey,  previously  to  its  sale  during  the  Commonwealth,  it  appears 
that  there  were  upwards  of  200  cherry  trees  in  the  gardens.  (Arcfuffdogia, 
vol.  X.  p.  399.)  From  this  period  to  the  present  day,  cherries  have  been  in 
great  request,  both  as  shrubbery  and  orchard  trees. 

In  France,  the  cherry  is  highly  prized,  as  supplying  food  to  the  poor;  and  a 
law  was  passed,  so  long  i^o  as  1669,  commanding  the  preservation  of  all 
cherry  trees  in  the  royal  forests.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
forests  became  so  full  of  fruit  trees,  that  there  was  no  longer  room  for  the 
underwood ;  when,  as  usual,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  all  the  fruit  trees 
were  cut  down,  except  such  young  ones  as  were  included  among  the  number 
of  standard  saplings  required  by  the  law  to  be  left  to  secure  a  supply  of  timber. 
This  measure,  Bosc  remarks,  was  a  great  calamity  for  the  poor,  who,  during 
several  months  of  the  year,  lived,  eiuier  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  produce 
of  the  merisier.-  Soup  made  of  the  fruit,  with  a  little  bread,  and  a  little  butter, 
was  the  common  nourishment  of  the  woodcutters  and  the  charcoal-burners 
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of  the  forest  during  the  winter.    At  present,  he  says  (writing  in  1819),  the 
fruit  is  wanting,  and  they  have  nothing  to  supply  its  place.    Tne  few  cherries 
which  th§f  can  gather  from  the  remaining  trees  are  eaten  on  the  spot,  or  sold  * 
to  make  hqueurs. 

Properties  mtd  Uses,  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  a  &yourite  with  almost 
every  bodv,  and  especially  with  children.  The  hard-fleshed  kinds  are  con- 
sidered rather  indigestible  when  eaten  in  large  quantities ;  but  the  soft^^eshed 
sorts,  such  as  the  morellos,  are  esteemed  so  wholesome  as  to  be  given  in  fevers, 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  putridity.  In  Franc^  the  fruit,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  soft-fleshed  kinds,  is  dried  by  exposing  it  on  boards  to  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  It  is  also  preserved  in  the  same  manner 
in  Germany  and  in  Russia.  Ripe  cherries  are  used  for  making  cherry 
brandy ;  and  preserves,  marmalades,  lozenges,  and  various  other  kinds  of  con- 
fectionery, are  manu&ctured  from  them.  An  oil  is  drawn  from  the  kernels, 
which  is  occasionally  used  for  emulsions,  and  to  mix  in  creams,  sugar-plums, 
&c.,  to  give  the  flavour  of  bitter  almonds.  The  distillers  of  liqueurs  make 
great  use  of  ripe  cherries :  the  spirit  known  as  kirschewasser  is  distilled  from 
them  after  fermentation ;  and  both  a  wine  and  a  vinegar  are  made  bv  bruising 
the  fruit  and  the  kernels,  and  allowing  the  mass  to  undergo  the  vmous  fer- 
mentation. The  ratafia  of  Grenoble  is  a  celebrated  liqueur,  which  is  made 
from  a  large  black  gean;  from  which,  also,  the  best  kirschewasser  is  made. 
Vinegar  is  also  made  from  cherries. 

Kvrsckwasser,  The  method  of  making  this  celebrated  spirit  is,  to  take  bruised 
cherries,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  kernels  have  also  been  broken,  and 
to  let  them  remain  in  a  mass  till  the  vinous  fermentation  is  fairly  established ; 
after  which  the  process  of  distillation  is  commenced,  and  continued  as  Ions 
as  the  liquor  comes  over  clear ;  or  till  about  a  pint  of  liquor  has  b^n  obtained 
from  eveiy  20  pints  of  fermented  pulp.  The  kirschwasser  comes  from  the 
still  as  clear  as  the  purest  water;  and,  in  order  that  it  may  not  receive 
any  tinge  which  would  lessen  its  value,  it  is  always  kept  in  stone  vessels  or 
bottles.  More  detailed  methods  of  making  it  will  be  found  in  the  Gar^ 
dener's  Magaxine,  voLiv.  p.  179. ;  and  in  the  same  work,  vol.  viii.  p.  182.  The 
best  kirschwasser  is  macle  in  Aisace  in  France,  in  Wirtemberg  m  Germany, 
and  at  Berne  and  Basle  in  Switzerland.  An  v  cherry  will  produce  it,  but, 
as  before  observed,  the  wild  black  gean  is  gready  preferred. 

Maraschino  is  also  made  from  the  cheiry,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
kirschwasser.  The  kind  of  cherry  preferred  for  this  purpose  is  a  small 
acid  fruit,  called  marasca,  which  abounds  in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  Trieste, 
and  in  Dalmatia.  That  of  Zara,  in  Dalmada,  is  considered  the  best.  All  the 
fruit  employed  in  making  the  Dalmatian  maraschino  is  cultivated  within  20 
miles  of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Clyssa,  between  Spalatro  and 
Almissa,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  planted  with  vines.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  preparation  of  this  uaueur  and  kirschwasser  consists  in  mixing 
the  mass  ot  bruised  cherries  with  noney;  and  honey  or  fine  sugar  is  added  to 
the  spirit  after  it  is  distilled.  The  genuine  maraschino  is  as  difficult  to  be 
met  with  as  genuine  Tokay;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is  sold  as  such, 
being  nothing  more  than  kirschwasser  mixed  with  water  and  honey,  or  water 
and  sugar.  The  marasca  cherry  has  been  cultivated  in  France  with  a  view 
to  the  manufacture  of  this  liqueur  in  that  country;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
it  may  be  made  iust  as  good  from  the  common  wild  black  cherry.  It  is  also 
said,  that,  in  Dalmatia,  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  made  use  of  in  order  to  give 
the  peculiar  aroma  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  the  maraschino;  and  that 
this  poH^me  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  desired,  Iw  mixing  the  leaves  of 
C^rasus  Makdletff  the  perfiimed  cherry,  with  the  fruit  of  the  marasca,  or  even 
the  common  gean,  before  distillation. 

Mediemaliyf  the  fruit  of  the  cherry,  more  especially  o£  the  soft-fleshed 
varieties,  is  said  to  be  cephalic  and  aperient.  A  water  distilled  from  the  fruit, 
without  fermenting  it,  and  which,  consequently,  contains  no  spirit,  is  employed 
as  antispasmodic ;  and  a  ptisan  from  dried  cherries  boiled  in  water  is  very 
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useful  in  catarrhs.      An  infusion  of  the  fruit  in  water  is  said  to  be  yery 
diuretic,  and  to  have  been  applied  with  success  in  the  dropsy. 

The  gum  is  said  to  have  the  same  properties  as  gum  Arabic,  though  it 
differs  from  it,  in  not  dissolving  readily  in  water.  According  to  Hasseiauist, 
a  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  during  a  siege,  for  nearly  two  months,  wimout 
any  other  sustenance  than  a  little  of  this  gum  taken  occasionally  into  the 
mouth,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  till  it  was  dissolved, 

TAe  bark  of  the  cherry  is  composed  of  four  lajers,  of  which  the  outer  three 
are  formed  of  spiral  fibres,  in  a  transverse  direction ;  while  the  fourth  is  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibres.  The  first  and  the  second  of  these  layers  are 
hard  and  coriaceous ;  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  spongy.  The  two  last 
are  said  to  afford  a  fine  yellow  dye,  and,  in  medicine,  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  cinchona. 

7^  leaves  are  said  to  be  greedily  eaten  by  animab  of  every  description ;  and, 
as  they  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  are  used,  like  those  of  the  peachy  for 
flavouring  liqueurs,  custards,  &c. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  (C  sylv^tris)  is  firm,  strong,  close-p^tuned,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour.  It  weighs,  when  green,  61  lb.  13  oz.  per  cubic  foot  j  and 
when  dry,  54  lb.  l5oz, ;  and  it  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  about  a  16th 
part  of  its  bulk.  The  wood  is  sofl,  easily  worked,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish. 
It  is  much  sought  afber  by  cabinetmakers,  turners,  and  musical  instrument 
makers,  more  particularly  in  France,  where  mahogany  is  much  less  common 
than  in  Britain.  In  order  to  bring  out  its  colour,  and  increase  its  depth  of 
tone,  it  is  steeped  from  24  to  36  hours  in  lime-water,  and  polished  imme- 
diately after  being  taken  out.  This  process  prevents  the  colour  from  fading 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  the  wood,  when  so  treated,  may 
readily  be  mistaken  for  the  commoner  kinds  of  mahogany.  In  some  pi^  of 
France,  where  the  tree  abounds  in  the  forests,  it  is  used  for  common  carpen- 
try purposes ;  and  in  others,  casks  for  wine  are  made  of  it,  which  are  said  to 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine  kept  in  them.  Where  the  tree  is  treated  as 
coppice,  it  b  found  to  throw  up  strong  straight  shoots,  which,  in  a  few  years, 
make  excellent  hop-poles,  props  for  vines,  and  hoops  for  casks.  As  fire- 
wood, like  that  of  many  other  fruit  trees,  it  will  burn  well  as  soon  as  it  is  cut 
down ;  but,  if  it  is  kept  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  used  as  fuel,  it  will, 
when  laid  on  the  fire,  consume  away  like  tinder,  without  producing  either 
flame  or  heat. 

Am  a  tree,  the  wild  cherry  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  timber,  but  for  the 
food  which  it  supplies  to  birds,  by  increasing  the  number  of  which,  the  insects 
which  attack  trees  of  every  kind  are  materially  kept  under.  This  is  one  rea- 
son why  cherry  trees  are  generally  encouraged  in  the  forests  of  France  and 
Belgium:  an  additional  reason,  in  Britain,  is  the  nourishment  which  they 
afford  to  sin^ng  birds,  particularly  to  the  blackbird  and  thrush.  In  all  oma^ 
mental  plantations,  cherry  trees  are  desirable  on  this  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  most  seasons.  The  morello  and  the  Kentish  cherries 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fruit;  which,  beinff  produced 
in  immense  quantities,  and  not  bein^  eaten  by  birds,  remains  on  me  tree  till 
winter,  and  has  an  effect  which  is  singularly  rich  and  ornamental.  On  the 
Continent,  and  more  especially  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  cherry  is 
much  used  as  a  road-side  tree ;  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  apple  and  the  pear  will  not  thrive.  In  some  countries,  the 
road  passes  for  many  miles  together  through  an  avenue  of  cherry  trees.  In 
Moravia,  the  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz  passes  through  such  an  avenue,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  as  we 
have  stated  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazmey  vol.  iv.,  we  travelled  for  several  days 
through  almost  one  continuous  avenue  of  cherry  trees,  from  Strasburg  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  Munich.  These  avenues,  in  Germany,  are  planted  by  the 
desire  of  the  respective  governments,  not  only  for  shading  the  traveller,  but 
in  order  that  the  poor  pedestrian  may  obtain  refreshment  on  his  journey.    All 
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persons  are  allowed  to  partake  of  the  cherries,  on  condition  of  not  injuring  the 
trees ;  but  the  main  crop  of  the  cherries,  when  ripe,  is  gathered  by  the  respective 
proprietors  of  the  lana  on  which  it  grows :  and,  when  these  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  fruit  of  any  particular  tree,  it  is,  as  it  were,  tabooed;  that  is,  a 
wisp  of  straw  is  tied  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  one  of  the  branches,  as  vines 
by  the  road  sides  in  France,  when  the  grapes  are  ri^ie,  are  protected  by 
sprinkling  a  plant  here  and  there  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
marks  the  leaves  with  conspicuous  white  blotches.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fruit  season,  must  have  observed  the  respect 
that  is  paid  to  these  appropriating  marks;  and  there  is  something  highly 
gratifying  in  this,  and  in  the  humane  feeling  displayed  by  the  princes  of  the 
different  countries,  in  causing  the  trees  to  be  planted.  It  would  indeed  be 
lamentable,  if  kind  treatment  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  return. 

7%e  double-flowered  varieties  are  splendid  garden  ornaments;  more  parti- 
cularly the  double  French,  which  appears  to  grow  to  a  timber  size,  and  pro- 
duces blossoms  almost  as  large  as  roses.  The  pendulous  shoots  and  blossoms 
of  the  common  double  cherry  are  also  eminently  beautiful;  and  no  lawn  oi^t 
to  be  without  a  tree  of  each  sort.  They  are  admirable  trees  for  grouping  with 
the  almond,  the  double-blossomed  peach,  the  Chinese  and  other  crab  trees, 
and  the  scarlet  hawthorn. 

The  penduhut-brandied  Cherries  (of  which  there  is  one  variety,  Allcard's 
morello,  that  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  bears  excellent  n-uit,  which, 
from  its  agreeable  acidity,  makes  a  most  delicious  jam),  exclusive  of  C  sem- 
perflorens  and  C,  Cliameecerasus,  which  are  pendulous  when  grafted  standard 
high,  are  most  ornamental  trees,  planted  singly. 

Poetical  and  lesendary  Allusions,  The  cherry  has  always  been  a  favourite 
tree  with  poets ;  the  brilliant  red  of  the  fruit,  the  whiteness  and  profusion  of 
the  blossoms,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  tree,  afibrding  abundant  similes : 
but  the  instances  where  they  occur  are  too  numerous,  and  too  well  known, 
to  be  suitable  for  ouotation.  In  Cambridgeshire,  at  Ely,  when  the  cherries 
are  ripe,  numbers  ot  people  repair,  on  what  they  call  Cherry  Sunday,  to  the 
cherry  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood ;  where,  on  the  payment  of  6d,  each, 
they  are  allowed  to  eat  as  many  cherries  as  they  choose.  A  similar  fete  is 
held  at  Blontmorency.  A  festival  is  also  celebrated  annually  at  Hamburg, 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Cherries,  during  which  troops  of  children  parade 
the  street  with  green  boughs,  ornamented  with  cherries.  The  original  of 
this  fete  is  said  to  be  as  follows :  —  In  1432,  when  the  city  of  I&mburg 
was  besi^ed  by  the  Hussites,  one  of  the  citizens  named  Wolf  proposed 
that  all  the  children  in  the  city,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
should  be  clad  in  mourning,  and  sent  as  suppliants  to  the  enemy.  Pro* 
copiusNa8us,chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  much  moved  by  this  spectacle^ 
that  he  not  only  promised  to  spare  the  city,  but  regaled  the  young  suppliants 
with  cherries  and  other  fruits;  and  the  children  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
shouting  *'  Victory  I",  and  holding  boughs  laden  with  cherries  in  their  hands. 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  cherry  will  grow  in  any  soil  not  too  wet,  or  not 
entirely  a  strong  clay.  It  will  thrive  better  than  most  others  in  dry,  calca^ 
reous,  and  sandy  soils;  attaining,  even  on  chalk,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
over  it,  a  very  large  size.  In  the  District  of  Mame,  in  France,  the  road-side 
trees  are  generally  cherries;  many  of  which  have  trunks  from  2  fl.  to  3  fl.  in 
diameter  at  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Du  Hamel  found  cherry  trees  succeed 
on  poor  sandy  soils,  where  other  trees  had  altogether  failed.  Dr.  Walker 
mentions  that  the  cherry  tree  always  decays  whenever  its  roots  extend  to 
water.  The  cherry  tree  will  grow  on  mountains  and  other  elevations,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed  from  its  flourishing  in  high  northern  latitudes;  but  it  does 
not  attain  a  timber-like  size,  except  in  plains,  or  on  low  hills.  It  stands 
less  in  need  of  shelter  than  any  other  fruit-bearing  tree  whatever,  and  may 
oflen  be  employed  on  the  margins  of  orchards,  and  for  surrounding  kitchen- 
gardens,  to  form  a  screen  against  high  winds.     Dr.  Withering  observes  that 
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it  thrives  best  when  unmixed  with  other  trees ;  that  it  bears  pruning,  and 
suffers  the  grass  to  grow  under  it.  (Bot,  Arrangem^  vol.  ii.  p.  456.) 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  wild  cherry  (C.  sylv^tris^  when 
grown  for  stocks  for  grafting  on,  or  for  planting  out  with  a  view  to  tne  pro- 
duction of  timber,  is  almost  always  raised  from  seed ;  but,  as  the  roots  throw 
up  suckers  in  great  abundance,  these  suckers  might  be  used  as  plants ;  or 
cuttings  of  the  roots  mi^t  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  stools  might 
be  formed,  and  treated  like  those  of  the  plum.  (See  p.  690.1  When  plants 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  cherries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
either  sown  immecUately  with  the  flesh  on,  incurring  the  risk  of  their  being 
eaten  by  birds  or  vermin,  especially  mice,  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  or, 
what  is  preferable,  tbey  ma^  be  mixed  with  four  times  their  bulk  of  sand,  and 
kept  in  a  shed  or  cellar,  bemg  turned  over  frequently,  till  the  January  or  Fe- 
bruary following.  They  may  then  be  sown  in  beds,  and  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  light  mould.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
seeds  do  not  sprout  while  in  the  heap ;  because,  unlike  the  horsechestnut, 
the  acorn,  and  some  other  fruits,  the  cherry  expands  its  cotyledons  at  the 
same  time  that  it  protrudes  its  radicle ;  and  when  both  are  developed  before 
sowing,  the  probability  is,  that  the  germinated  seeds  will  not  live;  because 
the  cotyledons,  in  sowuig,  are  unavoidably  covered  with  soil,  whereas  nature 
intended  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  light.  The  strongest  plants,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season,  will  be  18  in.  or  more  in  height,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
from  among  the  others,  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines ;  and,  after  they 
have  stood  there  a  year,  they  may  be  grafted  or  budded. 

Pruning  the  Cherry  Tree,  whether  in  a  young  or  old  state,  ought  always  to 
be  performed  in  the  month  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  and  at  no 
other  season ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Sang,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that,  when 
pruned  in  the  summer  season,  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  gum.  When  pruned 
m  the  winter  season,  or  when  a  large  branch  is  cut  off  any  tree,  or  when  the 
bark  is  injured,  a  flow  of  gum  is  almost  the  certain  consequence,  and  this  is 
almost  as  certainly  the  commencement  of  the  decay  of  the  tree. 

Accidents  and  Dueasei.  The  cherry  is  not  particularly  liable  to  have  its 
branches  broken  by  high  winds  or  snow  storms ;  but,  as  a  fruit  tree,  its 
branches  arc  frequently  broken  by  carelessness  in  those  who  gather  the  fruit. 
The  principal  disease  is  the  flowing  of  the  gum,  which,  when  once  it  has  com- 
menced, whether  naturally,  or  fi'om  an  accidental  wound,  generally  continues 
till  the  tree  dies :  this  it  does  by  degrees,  one  branch  or  limb  at  a  time,  its 
decay  being  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  v^ur  of  the  tree.  The 
thrush  and  the  blackbird,  it  is  well  known,  feed  on  cherries ;  and  the  wood- 
pecker (PlcuB  viridis  L.)  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  picking  holes  in 
the  cherry  tree,  in  searcn  of  the  larvse  of  insects.  These  holes,  by  admitting 
water,  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  heart-wood  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  manv  do,  that  the  decay  originates  with  the  woodpecker,  who 
gets  the  credit  of  making  the  holes  out  of  sheer  mischief,  or  for  amusement ; 
the  truth  beinf,  that  decay  has  commenced,  and  that  he  is  only  in  search  of 
his  food,  which  consists  of  the  larvae  which  have  already  b^un  to  eat  the 
wood  of  the  tree. 

StaiiMtie*,  The  largest  fpeefanen  of  Cfinsui  sylrfiitris  that  we  have  heard  of  In  the  nelghbourbood 
of  London  If  in  Surrey,  at  CUiemont,  where  it  u  GO  ft.  hlffii.  In  Oloaoeitenhire,  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cotcwokl  Hills,  on  an  eatate  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby ,  85  ft  high,  and  the  trunk  upwards 
of  3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Suflblk,  at  Withermarsh  Oreen, "  the  great  cherry  tree  **  Is  46  ft.  higb ;  the 
girt  of  the  tnudc,  atiStL  tram  the  ground,  is  9ft. ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  hoad,  flrom  north  to 
south.  Is  74  ft.,  and  ftom  east  to  west,  6S  ft.  In  Scotland,  at  Hopeton  House,  70  ft,  the  diameter  of 


it  is  S5  ft.  high.  —  C  syivistris  fibre' pltao^  in  Radnorshire,  at  Maeslaugh  Castle,  is  £5  It  high,  with  a 
trunk  L5  in.  In  diameter,  and  a  head  the  diameter  of  which  is  33  ft.  In  Staffordshire,  at  Teddesley 
Park,  this  variety, U'yearsplimtcd, is  17ft  high  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshirc,  at  Kinnidrd  Castle,  a 
douUe-flowering  cherry,  ISO  yean  old,  is  SO  ft  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Is  16  in.,  and  of  the 
head  30  ft. 
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Coranrrdal  Statitlict.  Seedlings  for  atocka,  fit  for  trantplanting,  are  5>. 
per  100 ;  and  grafted  and  budded  plants,  dwarfe,  from  li.  to  !>.  6d.  each ;  and 
stindarda  from  2i.  to  2<.  Gd.  each.  The  French  white  is  2*.  Gd.  for  dwarfs, 
and  &t.  for  standards.  At  Bollwyllcr,  the  double-flowered  varieties  are  HO 
cents  each,  and  the  fruit  trees  from  50  cents  to  2  francs  each. 

B.    Specie!  culdvaied  at  ornamental  or  curiouj  TVeei  or  SAmbt, 

t  3.  C.  (v.)  sehpbrplo'rbns  Bee.     The  erer-flawering  Cherry  Tree. 
UaUtfleahim.    Dec  PI.  Fr,,4.p.«81..u)il  Prod.,  S,  p.  S37. !  Don'i  Mt1L,£  p.  13. 
Srmmtmti.    ftilniu  inniierllbniu  £ilr<l.  iMl'.,T.  n  IKi  J>.  ■er^tini  Ant*  CiiUI,,l.  p.5gi   U» 
wf^m  Chen-;,  Ihe  AUhIou  Cheizir)  CertHdelaTDuudnc.(>riHde  SL  Mutin,  Csite  tirdUe, 


Spec.  Char,,  4'c.  Branches  drooping.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated.  Flowers  pro- 
truded late  in  the  season,  axillaif ,  solitary.  Calyi  serrated.  Fruit  globose 
and  red.  Its  native  country  not  known.  (Dire.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537,}  An 
ornamental  tree,  usually  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  wild  cherry, 
or  gean;  growing  rapid!;  for  8  or  10  years,  and  forming  a  round  head,  8tt. 
or  10ft,  high,  and  10ft.  or  12ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  drooping,  to  the  ground;  and  flowering  and  fruiting  almost  the 
whole  summer.  It  forms  a  truly  desirable  small  single  tree  for  a  lawn.  A 
specimen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  50  years  planted,  is  27  ft.  high, 

3  4.  C.  ssrrula't*  G.  J)oh,    The  Bemilated-Zcaoerf  Cherry  Tree. 

Idnumailiim     Kort.  Brtt,  p.  4SD. ;  Don't  Mill.  S.  p.  £14. 

SrmKVmei.    PiiUiua  hruHiU  LUM.  Ben.  nam.,  7.  p>  S8.  i  tbe  douUs  Cblnse  Chetf; ;  Yung.To, 

Eatrai'/nfi,    Our.^.  IM, 

Spec.  Char,  /jc.     Leaves  ohovate,  acuminated, 

■etaceously  serrulated,  quite  glabrous.     Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Flowers  in  mscicles.  (7)ini'i 

Mili.,  il  p.514^^     The  flowers  are  white, 

slightly  tinged  with  red,  and  double,  though 

not   so    much    so   as  the   double   Frenui. 

(p.  693.)  Thetreeisa  nativeof  China,  much 

resonbhng   the   common   cherry  tree,  but 

not  of  such  vigorous  growth ;  and  only  the 

double-flowered  variety  of  it  has  been  vet 

introduced.     It  was  brought  to  England  in 

IBS2,  and  is  singularly  ornamental,  flowering 

in  April,    There  are  several  trees  of  it  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Society's  Qarden,  from 

6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high  t  but  it  will  probably  grow 

much  higher. 

t  5.  C,  Pseu'do-Cb'rabus  Undl.    The  False  Cherry  Tree. 

AdUdtcMfaH,    Hoit.  Brit,  No.  ISSAa. )  Don't  Hill.,  i.  p.  614. 

ainuifma.  Prtniu  PMlliia.a«I<u  LhM.  Hatl.  Traiu.,  G.  p.  90.  i  i>.  pulculbU  Kir  Bat.  Bra , 
ma,  butnotorThunh. 

£i(nHAi(i.    Bat.  Bif..  L  800.  |  uiil  aaifig,  lai. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  serrated. 
Flowers  racemose.     Branches  and  peduncles  pubescent.   , 
Fruit  small,  pale  red,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour,  with 
a  small  smooth  stone.  {Xion't MiU.,v..  p,514.)     A  low 
tree,  a  native  of  China,  where  it  is  caQed  by  the  same 
name  as  C  serrulata.     It  was  introduced  in  1B19,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  10  ft.     The  flowers  are 
produced  before  those  of  an;  of  the  other  cherries,  and    j 
generally  about  the  end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  ol'  j 
April.     The  tree  is  readily  known  from  the  other  cherry  I 
trees,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  its  rough  gibbous 
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joints,  at  which  it  readily  atrikea  root ;  and  ii,  consequently,  very  eanly 
propagated.  It  has  been  tried  by  Hr.  Knuht,  aa  a  ihiit  tree;  and  he  finiu 
that  it  forces  in  pots  better  than  any  other  Tariety.  In  the  year  1824, 
A  plant  in  a  not,  in  tlie  peacb-house  of  the  London  Horticultunil  Sodety's 
Garden  at  Cfaiswick,  produced  a  crop  of  &uit,  which  ripened  within  50 
flaya  from  the  time  we  btoasoms  opened.      Mr.  Knight  tried  some  ex- 

riment*  with  this  tree,  in  his  hot-bouses  at  Downton  Castle;  wbere 
found  that,  in  a  hot  moiitt  climate,  it  put  out  Teiy  numerous  roots 
from  the  bases  of  its  young  branches  (  and  that  it  might  be  rery  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  these  branches.  (See  Hori.  7>aru.,  vol.  vii., 
or  Gard.  Mag,,  vo\.  iii.  p.  183.)  The  tree  is  a  desirable  one  for  small  gar- 
dens, on  account  of  its  very  early  flowering;  and  should  be  grouped  along 
with  .Irmeniaca  ribfrica,  which  flowers  a  httle  before  it,  bdng  the  earliest 
of  the  apricots  and  plums. 

M  S.  C.  Ciitus.CE,'»ASva  Lai.     The  Ground  Cherry  Tree,  or  Siberiaa 
Cherry. 
UiMt^leaUom.    Lob-lnN.  DuHaia.,5.p.£9.  i  Dec.  PiwL,  g.  n  S37.  i  Dool  Mill.,  !.  p.  513. 
Sfma^na.      C.  InlMmWi*   Lail.  In  A  Da  Ham..  4  p.30.  ;    Pliinta  iatrTmiila  PWr.  IMcl.,  5. 
p.  fiTL  ;  P.  tn^BOtt  FnU.,  Kcontlng  u>  BrMMCr  ;   Mtmsu  pfiinlU  C  &»!.,  KURliag  lo  PaU.  Ft. 
Jtott-i  C1luiUK«niua  milictu  Pen  Sun.,i.p.Sl. 
Si^aAni.    N.  Du  Hun.,  S,  p  «9.  L  a  r  A I  H>yn«  Abbili!.,  L  m.  i  unci  our  fif.  vs. 
Spec.   Char,,  ^e.      Lenves   ovate-oblong,   glabrous, 
glossy,  crenate,bluntigh,  rather  coriaceou>i,  scarcely 
glanJed.     Flowers  in  umbels,  which  nrc  usually 
on  peduncles,  but  short  ones.      PeJicels  of  the 
tiruit  longer  than  the  leaves.    Fruit  round,  reddish  , 
purple,   very  acid.    (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  537.)      A  "< 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  (i.  or4'[l.,  a  native 
of  Siberia  and  Germany,  introduced  in  1587,Hiid 
producing  itiwhite  flowers  in  May,  and  ripening  its 
&uit  in  August.  It  forms  ancat  little  narrow-leaved 
bush,  which,  when  grained  standard  high,  becomes 
asmall  round-headed  tree,  with  drooping  branches, 
at   once  curious   and  ornamental.      It  does  not 
grow  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  C.  sem- 
perfldrens ;  and,  like  it,  it  flowers  and  fruits  during 
great  part  of  the  summer. 

Ji  7.  C.  piio»tra"ta  Sst.    The  prostrate  Cherry  Tree. 

litmllllt^lim.    Serlngc  In  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  SSa. )  Don't  HIIL,  1.  p.  514. 

^H^iiKi.    Prbniu  pHKtr4u  Lai.  PL  Sip-.Dei.,  I. j>,  I&.  Loit.\B  N.  DaAnL.i.  p.  183.}  Amjg. 
<UIu>  iiKioa  FaU.  A  Aw,  I.  p.l3.,umnllnf  lars^rlwi  Prttoiu  incinn  Srnni  Id  Mfm.  iac. 

Hot,.,  a  p  9£i 

EiHpawttvi-    N.  l>iiHuL.S.t.S&£t.)  FilL  FL  Bou.,  1. 1.  T.,  ucordlDg  W  Lolielcur  i  BoLUig.. 

1 136. :  >nd  oaijle-  *» 
Spec.  Char.,  S[c.     Decumbent 
Leaves  ovate,  serrately  cut, 

Slaiidless,    tomeutose,     and   , 
oary    beneath.        Flowers  j 
mostly  solitary,  nearly  sea-  i 
sile.    Calyx  tubular.    Petals 
ovate,  rctuse,  rose-coloured- 
Fruit  ovate,  red;  flesh  thin. 
{Dec.  Prod.yii.  p.  538.)    A 
profitrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  CandJa,  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  of  Si- 
beria.    It  was  introduced  in  1802,  and  produces  its  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  April  and  May.     There  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges'a  arboretum. 
t  8.  C.  PSRstcii>o^iA  Loii.    The  Peach-tree-leaved  Cherry  Tree. 

Him.,  &  It  9.1  D«Pl0d.,£  p.SSJ.i  Dao'lHIJL.S.  p.  513. 
la  Dnf.  Art.,  i  p  SOS, 
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Spec.  Ckar.f  t^e.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  uneoually  serrate,  glabrous,  with  two  glands 
upon  the  petiole.  Flowers  numerous,  upon  slender  peouncfes,  and  disposed  umbellatelT.  Pre- 
sumed to  be  a  native  of  America, as*it  was  raised  tnm.  seeds  sent  ttam  that  country  by  Mkhaux. 
(Dee.  Prod.,  il.  a  5S7.)  A  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  the  common  wild  dievy, 
and  bearing  so  close  a  retemlManoe  to  it  in  almost  every  respect,  that  it  is  probably  only  a  varie^ 
of  it  There  are  trees  of  this  kind  of  cherry  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  a  reddish  l>rown  smooth  bark,  flowers  about  the  siie  of  those  of  C.  MahdJeb,  and  fhiit 
about  the  site  of  peas.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  harder  and  redder  than  that  of  the  common  wild 
cherry.    According  to  Sweet,  it  was  introduced  into  England  In  1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

%  9.  C  bobea'lis  Michx,    The  North  American  Cherry  Tree. 

UaOlfieatiefii.    Mldn.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S8& ;  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p.  SSL  Na  28. :  Dec  Piod. 

i.  p.  5S& ;  D(»n*s  HilL,  2.  a  51& 
S^noitymeM.    Prhnus  boreUis  Pair.  DicL,  S.  p.  674. ;  the  Northern  Choke  Cherry,  Amer. 
Engraffingt.    Michx.  Artx  Amer.,  &  t  &  j  uid  aiufig,  410. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
membranaceous,  glabrous,  denticulate  and 
almost  in  an  eroded  manner :  they  resemble 
those  of  the  common  almond  tree,  but  have 
the  serratures  inflexed,  protuberant,  and  tipped 
with  minute  glandulous  mucros.  Flowers  on 
longish  pedicels,  and  disposed  nearly  in  a  co- 
rymbose manner.  Fruit  nearly  ovate,  small ; 
its  flesh  red.  (Ihc.  Prod,f  ii.  p.  588.)  A  small 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  fti  or  30  ft., 
with  a  trunk  6 in.  or  Sin.  in  diameter;  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica; and  introduced  into  England  in  1622. 
According  to  Michaux,  it  is  not  found  in  the 
southern  states ;  but  was  principally  observed 
by  him  in  the  district  of  Maine  and  tha  state 
of  Vermont,  where  it  is  called  the  small  cherry,  and  the  red  cherry.  It  flowers 
in  Mav,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  July.  Michaux  states  that  tms  cherry  is 
remarkable  for  springing  up  spontaneously  in  all  places  which  have  been 
anciently  cultivated,  and  even  on  those  parts  of  forests  which  have  been 
burned,  either  extensively  by  accident,  or  merely  where  a  fire  has  been 
lighted  by  a  passing  stranger.  In  this  respect,  he  says  that  it  resembles  the 
paper  birch,  which  has  the  same  peculianty.  Of  all  the  cherries  of  North 
America,  he  observes,  the  (7.  borealis  is  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  ana- 
logy with  the  cultivated  cherry  of  Europe ;  and  hence  he  considers  it  the 
best  American  stock  for  the  European  cherry.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
very  handsome  small  tree,  the  wood  exquisitely  liard  and  fine-grained ;  but 
the  cherries,  though  agreeable  to  the  taste,  astringent  in  the  mouth,  and 
hence  called  choke  cherries.  From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  arboretum,  we  should  conclude  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  C. 
sylvestris. 

•A  10.  C.  pv^MiLA  Michx,    The  dwarf  Cherry  Tree. 

TdeiUifieatiom.  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  886.  j  Lois,  in  N.  Du  Hem.,fi.  p.  St ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  537. ; 

Don*sMIll.,8.p.  51& 
SjMiONyffMis.    Prdnus  pOmila  Lin.  Mont.,  73.;  Purth  Ft  Amer.  &»<.,  1.  piSSl. ;   C^rasus  gla6e« 

Meemeh  MeHL.  678. ;  Ragouminier,  or  Nega,  or  Mend  du  Canada,  Pr. 
Engreuing.    WSL  loon.,  t.  Sa  C  SL 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  upright,  glabrous, 
indistincUv  serrulated,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  upon  prauncles,  dis- 
posed rather  umbellately.  Calyx  bell-shaped,  short.  Fruit  ovate,  black. 
(^Dec,  Prod.f  ii.  p.  537.)  A  low  somewhat  procumbent  shrub,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vir^ia,  in  low  grounds  and  swamps. 
Introduced  in  1756.  It  erows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  May,  whidi  are  succeeded  by  red  and  very  acid  fruit.  It 
forms  a  curious  and  rather  handsome  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high,  and  is 
a  fit  companion  for  the  other  dwarf  sorts,  when  so  grafted.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
suspects  this  to  be  the  same  as  C,  depressa.  It  has  been  compared.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  in  its  general  habit,  to  i4mygdalus  n^na;  and  such  a 
comparison  is  equally  applicable  to  C  depressa.  (F/,  Bor,  Amer,^  i.  p.  167.) 

3  B 
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Jt  11,  C.  dbpbs'ma  PJ.    Tht  depreated,  er  proUraU,  Cherry  Tree. 
UmtaieatAm.    Punh  FL  aibh,  StpL,  1.  pL  331.  i  Dee.  Prod.,  K.  pi  S».  i  HocA.  Fl.  B«.  Amn.,  I. 

vifei  DMi<)Hm.,&p.ii4. 

;.  pteilU.  MiE*>.  ^/.  Air.  Akt.,  I,  p.  iS6.,  DM  ftilnw  pOmlli  L.  i  F.  Siuqiwhbia, 


Spec.  Char.,  S^c.     BranchcB   angled,  depressed,  prostrate.     Leaves   ( 

lanceolate,  Rpariogly  serrate,  glabroui,  elaucous  beneath.  Flowers  in 
grouped  sessile  umbels,  few  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  ovate,  i^^^^-  Pf^.,  u, 
p.  538.^  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  ^oni  Canada  to 
Virginia,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  It  spreads  its  branchet 
rery  much,  and  does  not  rise  above  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  fruit  is 
'black,  small,  and  agreeably  tasted ;  and,  in  America,  is  called  the  sand 
cherry.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1805,  and  distinguished  at  sight  from  all 
the  other  specie*,  not  less  by  its  prostrate  habit,  than  by  its  glaucous  leaves, 
which  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  those  of  j4mygdalus  nina ;  and, 
according  to  Sir  W.J.  Hooker,  to  those  of  r.pilmila;  with  whom,  judging 
from  the  plants  under  these  names  in  the  London  gardens,  we  apree  in 
thinking  the  species  identical,  notwithstanding  the  diffisrent  deacnptioni 
given  to  the  two  kinds  by  botanists. 

tt  12.  C.  Fvaiff'A  Lou.    The  pygmy  Cherry  Tree, 

A(nll(nato»    Lota.  In  N.  Du  I!ut.,E.p.».uidSI.  i  Die.  Pni,,9.p.  SSS.;  Dm'!  Min.,  S.  p.SlS. 

Srnimr<".    PtHnat  prpnii'i  IFJIU.  S^.,  Z.  p.  993.,  i>»iA  FL  Amer.  StpL,  L  p.  !3I. 

spec.  Char.,  H-c.  Leaves  ovate-elUptical,  but  tapered  to  th%  base,  and  rather 
acute  at  the  tip,  sharply  sorated,  glabrous  on  both  surhces,  and  with  3 
glands  at  the  base.  Flowers  of  the  size  of  those  of  P.  spinde^  dis- 
posed in  sensile  umbels,  a  fbw  in  an  umbel.  Fruit  black,  olthesise  of 
a  large  pea,  a  little  succulent.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p. 538.)  A  shrub,  about  litt. 
or  5ft.  hkh,  a  native  of  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
introduced  in  1823.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  its  fruit  is  very  indiffb>eDt. 
(i'gha  Loh.     The  black  Cherry  Tree. 

mgn  AU.'  'HortKiJ.,ii'£  3.a.l9i.,  Ptnk  FL  Amrr.  Stfl..  Lp.33l.i  P. 
Umta  Ainrr.  I.fc.  S.  H.  9l  >'"»  ^rk. 

[Urf«.tJ^411,41S.  4]g 

Spec.    Char.,    ^c.        Leaf   with    8 
glands    upon    the    petiole,     and 
the  disk  ovate-acuminate.    Flow.  ^ 
era    in     sessile    umbels,    few   in     ] 
an    umbel.       Calyx   purple;    its     ' 
lobes  obtuse,  and  their  margins 
glanded.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.) 
A  tall  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  na-    i 
tive  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Al-    \ 
,,,  l^hany  Mountains;    introduced 

*"  in  1773.     It  flowers  in  April  and 

May ;  and  its  flowers,  &om  the  purplish  tinge  of  the  anthers,  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  fruit,  which,  as  far  ai  we  know,  has  nOt  been  pro- 
duced m  Ei^land,  is  described  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  as  being  as  large  as  a 
moderate-«iied  cherry,  and,  apparently,  red.  The  leaves,  the  wood,  and 
the  general  habit  of  the  plant,  as  seen  in  the  gardens  about  London,  are 
much  more  those  of  a  plum,  than  those  of  a  cherry.  It  forms  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  producing  its  blossoms  later  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon plum,  but,  like  it,  before  the  tqipearance  of  the  leaves.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in  other  ^rdens  near  London, 
which  flower  every  year. 

•  14.  C.  bvb>a'li9  lUichx.     The  winter  Cherry  Tree. 
Idauillcatlim.    LoU.  in  M.  Du  Hun,  S.  pi  IM,  i  Dae  Piod.,  &  p.  «3S.  i  Rook.  FL  Bur.  Aner.,  I. 

o.m.;  Don1llilL,£.p.{|^ 
SvHiWPM).    P.  hT«iA>taMMi,fT.  A>r.  .4wr.,  I.  p.n4,    Puv*  f>.  rfxMr.  »H.,I.p.  331.,    CThM 
OrrU,  1.  PL  M« :  tlw  Wuck  Chok*  Cbrnty. 


J}artatfiim\a 
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Spec,  Char,y  Spc,  Leaves  oblong-oval,  or  oval,  abruptly  acuminate.  Flowers 
glabrous,  disposed  umbetlately.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate.  Fruit 
nearly  ovate,  and  blackish.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  on  the  western  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina. The  fruit  is  small,  black,  and  extremely  astringent,  but  eatable  in 
winter.  It  is  commonly  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  black  choke  cherry. 
Tt  was  introduced  into  England  in  1805,  but  is  not  common  in  collections. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  that  this  species  is  unknown  to  him,  and  that  Dr. 
Darlington  thinks  the  P.  h^emalis  of  Elliot  is  the  P,  nigra  of  authors, 
and  his  P.  americana :  such  is  the  state  of  confusion  which  exists  among 
the  species  of  this  genus.  In  all  probability,  if  all  the  alleged  species  were 
grown  in  the  same  garden,  not  above  half  of  them  would  b^  found  distinct. 

dk  15.  C.  CHi'cASA  Michjc,     The  Chicasaw  Cherry  Tree. 

Idemtkleatkm.     Mkchx.  FI.  Bor.  Amer.,  I.  p.  9H. ;   Lota  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  pu  18S. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8. 

pi  5S8. ;  Don's  MllL,  2.  p.  514. 
Sifnonffma.     Prdnus  chfcasa  Pur$h  f/.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  392. ;  P.  inclUtia  Walt.  Carol. ;  Chicaiaw 

Plum,  in  Carolina. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Branches  glabrous,  becoming  rather  spiny.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  acute,  or  acuminate.  Flowers  upon  veiy  short  peduncles,  and  mostly 
in  pairs.  Calyx  glabrous,  its  lobes  very  short.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  small, 
yellow.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
m  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  flowers  in  April  and  May;  and  Uie  flowers 
are  succeeded  b^  a  small,  yellow, 'agreeably  tasted  fruit.  According  to 
Michaux,  it  was  introduced  into  the  cultivated  parts  of  North  America  by 
the  Chicasaw  Indians;  and  hence  it  is  commonlv  called  the  Chicasaw  plum. 
Pursh  observes  that,  as  it  generally  occurs  where  ancient  Indian  camps 
have  been  formed,  Michaux^s  conjecture  may  be  correct.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1806,  and  plants  of  it  are  in  Loddi^s*s  arboretum. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes  that  a  plant  which  he  received  under  this 
name  appeared  to  him  identical  with  C.  borealis. 

•  16.  C,  pube'scens  Ser.    The  pubescent  Cherry  Tree. 

Jilent(ftcatitm.    Scringe  in  Dec  Prod^,  fiL  p.  538. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  514. 

SffHOi^fmes,    Priknui  puMtcent  Pk.  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  I.  p.  331. ;  P.  spheroc&rpa  Mtck*.  PL  Bor.  Amer., 
1.  p.  284.,  not  of  Swarts. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Young  branches  pubescent.  Leaves  with  the  disk  shortly  oval, 
serrulated,  and  usually  with  2  glands  at  its  base.  Flowers  in  sessile  umbels, 
few  in  an  umbel ;  pedicels  and  calyxes  pubescent.  Fruit  upon  a  short  pedi- 
cel, globose,  brownish  purple,  austere.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  538.)  A  low  shrub, 
a  native  of.  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of  lakes.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  American  species ;  and  they  are 
succeeded  bv  fruit  of  a  brownish  purple,  very  astringent.  It  was  intro- 
duced iifto  England  in  1880,  and  there  are  plants  of  it  in  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum. 

X  17.  C.  pennsylva'nica  Loit.    The  Pennsylvanian  Cherry  Tree. 

rdentjfieation.    LoU.  in  N.  Da  Ham.,  5.  p.  9. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  58a ;  Don't  Mill,  2.  pi  514. 
Smuomjfmei.     Pnlnos  pennaylvftnica  L.  Pit.  St^L,  p.  252.,  Pur$M,  PI.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  SSl.i  P. 

penMTtvtalca  IViUd.  Baum.  edit  1811,  pu  SIO. ;  P.  lanceol&U  fVUid.  Abb.,  p.  240. 
SngraviHg.    Willd.  Abb.,  p.  240.  t  3.  f.  i 

Sf^e.  Char.,  Ac  Leaves  with  two  glands  at  the  baae  of  the  disk,  which  is  oblong  .lanceolate,  aco- 
minate,  and  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  grouped  sessile  umbels,  which  have  something  of  the 
character  of  panicles.  {Dec  Prod,,  li.  pi  599.)  A  native  of  North  America,  Ibund  wild  Orom  New 
England  to  Virginia,  In  woods  and  plantations.  According  to  Pursh,  it  very  much  resembles  the 
common  cherrv.  Tlie  fhilt  is  small,  but  agreeid>le  to  eat  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  ooasiders  this  sort  as 
synonymous  with  C.  boreUis  Miehx.,  in  which  he  may  probably  be  correct  We  have,  however, 
kept  wem  distinct ;  not  only  because  the  whole  genus  appears  in  a  state  of  conAision,  but  because, 
though  C.  pennsylv&nlca  Is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1773.  we  have  never  seen  the  plant  In 
a  healthy  state,  and,  consequently,  feel  unable  to  give  any  dedded  opinion  respecting  it 

•  18. -C.  japo'nica  Lois,    The  Ja:pan  Cherry  Tree. 

IitetUifleatUm.    Lois,  in  N.  Da  Ham.,  5.  p.  8a  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  514. 

S^i^^men,    Prilnus  japonica  Tkunb,  PL  Jap.,  p.  901.,  and  IJndl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,  1 1801. ;  P.  sinensis 

Pers.  Eneh.  ,2.  p.  36. 
Bagramnea.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  1801. ;  and  o\xxfy($.  41.3, 414. 
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m  20.  C,  AiLi'ciNA  G,  Von,    The  WHkoy/'ieaved  Cherry  Tree. 

liienHflcatiam.    Doa*s  Mill,  S. p.514 

Sgnoi^fmei.    P^dniu  jalfcina  Xi'mtf.  in  Hori.  Tram,  i  ChiD0.Cbo^Lee,  orTung-Choh-Lee,  CAInef^. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Flowers  usually  solitary,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
obovate,  acuminated,  glandularly  serrated,  elabrous.  Stipules  subula^ 
glandular,  length  of  the  petiole.  Petiole  glandless.  (jDon*s  MiU,,  ii.  p^  514.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  intro- 
duced in  1828.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  the  fruit  about  the 
size  of  those  of  the  myrobalan  plum.  ,  According  to  G,  Don,  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  Cglanduldsa^  mention^  below. 

C.  Species  belonging  to  the  preceding  Subdwisipn  (B.)»  not  yet  introduced. 

'i  C.  Ph6shia  Hamilt,  (D,  Don  Ft.  Nep,,  p.  239.),  Prihius  (^erasoides 
D.  Dim  (Prod.  Fl.  Nep.y  p.  289. ;  Don* 8  MUL,  u.  p.  505.),  is  a  native  of  Ne- 
pal, where  it  is  called  phoshia,  with  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  is  a 
tree,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

t  C.  P6ddum  Roxb.  (  Wall.  PL  Rar.  Atiat,,  ii.  p.  37. 1. 143.)  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  fruit  like  that  of  a  common  cherry.  Its  wood  is  considered  very 
useful.  It  flowers  in  October  and  November;  and,  in-  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  called  puddum,  it  is  very  abundant. 

■  C.  glandtdota,  A  C.  dspera,  and  A  C.  incisa  Lois.,  are  Japan  shrubs,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  described  by  Thunberg ;  and,  after  him,  by  Loiseleur, 
in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel;  and  in  Don^s  JliS^.,  ii.  p.  513. 

Jk  C.  hhmiRs  Moris.  (Blench.  Sard.,  p.  17.)  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  with  the 
habit  of  C.  prostr^ta,  but  diflers  from  it  in  having  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
hoary,  and  the  petals  of  the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  would  be  a  desirable  introduction. 

§  ii.    Pddi  ven  Ser.     The  true  Bird  Cherry  Kinds  of  Cirdsus. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  produced  upon  the  shoots  of  the  same  year's  growth 
as  the  flowers ;  the  latter  disposed  racemosely.    Leaves  deciduous. 

A.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Trees  already  m  CulHvatiQn  in  Britain. 
t  21.  C.  Maha^Ieb  Mill.  The  Mahaleb,  orperfimed.  Cherry  Tree. 

IdaUyiciUkM.    Mill.  Diet.,  Na  i. :  Dec  Fl.  Fr.,  4wt».  48a  \  Prod..  S.  p.  539. ;  Don't  Mill,  fi.  p.  514. 
StflumifmeM.    Primus  MaMUeb  "L.  Sp.,  678.,  Jaoq.  FL  AuBtr.  j  Bom  de  Sainte  Lucie,  or  Prunler  odo- 

ran^  Fr. ;  Mahaleto-klndie,  Ger. 
E^grtniagB.    N.  Du  Ham.,  fi.  t  S.  j  Jaoq.  FL  Auatr.,  t  SS7. }  and  the  plate  of  this  apedes  in  our 

Second  volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  cordately  ovate,  denticulate,  glanded,  curved. 
Flowers  in  leafy  subcorymbose  racemes.  Fruit  black,  between  ovate  and 
round.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  539.  and  E.  of  PI.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  where  it  erows  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.,  and  upwards,  flowering  ii)  April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1714. 

Varieties.  Besides  one  with  variegated  leaves,  there  are: — 

!K  C.  M.  2  fructu  fldvo  Hort.  has  yellow  fruit.    There  is  a  plant  of  this 

variety  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural'  Society. 
S  C.  M.  3  latifoBum  Hort.  has  broader  leaves  than  the  species.     . 

Description.  A  handsome  small  tree,  with  a  white  bark,  and  numerous 
branches.  The  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  common  apricot,  but 
of  a  paler  green.  The  fruit  in  the  species  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
wild  cherry,  black,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste ;  but  greedily  eaten  by  thrushes 
and  blackbirds.  Gerard  describes  the  ihiit  as  being  as  hard  as  a  bead  of 
coral,  and  shining.  The  wood,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit,  are 
powerfiiUv  scent^ ;  the  flowers  so  much  so  as  not  to  be  supportable  in  a 
room.  The  tree,  in  its  native  habitats,  is  seldom  found  above  18ft.  or  20  ft. 
high ;  but,  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  in  good  soil,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of 
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25  ft.  or  SO  ft. ;  averaging  a  rate  o(  growth  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  anntnUy  for  the 
first  10  years. 

Geography,  History^  S^c,  It  is  found  wild  in  the  middle  and  south  of 
France,  the  soutli  of  Germany,  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  in  Crim  Tartary ;  and 
it  was  found  by  Pallas  in  abundance  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  it  differed 
from  the  European  variety  in  the  leaves  and  flowers  coming  out  together, 
and  in  the  leaves  being  more  cordate  and  acuminate.  The  tree  is  very  general 
in  France,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts.  It  is  very  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ste.  Lucie,  whence  its  name  of  hois  de  Ste.  Lude. 
Trees  of  it  are  sometimes  found,  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  trunks  4  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  England,  as  an  orna- 
mental plant.  It  was  introduced  in  1714,  but  was  known  long  before,  from 
the  circumstance,  as  Gerard  informs  us,  of  ''  the  cunning  French  perfumers 
making  bracelets,  chains,  and  such  like  trifling  toys,  of  the  fruit,  which  they 
bend  into  Englaind,  smeared  over  with  some  old  sweet  compound  or  other, 
and  here  sell  imto  our  curious  old  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  for  rare  and  strange 
pome-ambers  [scented  balls],  for  great  sums  of  money.*'  (Johvton't  Gerard.) 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  hard,  brown,  veined, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  Its  smell  is  less  powerful,  and  more  agree- 
able, when  it  is  dry,  than  wnen  the  sap  is  in  it.  In  a  drv  state  it  weighs  59  lb. 
4  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  In  France,  it  is  much  sought  after  by  cabinetmakers, 
on  account  of  its  fragrance,  hardness,  and  the  fine  polish  which  it  receives ; 
and  it  is  sold  by  them  green,  in  thin  veneers,  because  in  that  state  it  does  not 
crack,  or,  at  least,  the  slits,  or  chinks,  are  less  perceptible.  In  the  Vosges,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  of  Ste.  Lucie,  a  great  deal  of  this  wood  is 
sold  to  tamers,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  and  snuff-boxes. 
In  Lorraine,  the  wood  of  the  mahaleb  is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the 
C.  Padus;  and  the  latter,  also  a  handsome  wood,  is  often  sold  for  the  former. 
The  leaves  are  powerfully  fragrant,  more  particularly  when  dried :  they  are 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep,  and  they  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  game. 
The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  employed  by  perfumers  to  scent  soap.  The  wood 
is  highly  prized  as  fuel,  on  account  of  the  finsrance  which  it  sends  forth  when 
burnuig ;  on  which  account  it  was  planted,  m  many  parts  of  France,  by  the 
ancient  nobility,  as  undergrowth.  It  was  also,  for  the  same  reason,  planted 
as  hedges.  One  of  the  principal  uses  in  which  the  plant  is  at  present  em- 
ployed in  France  iif,  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  different  kinds  of  fruit- 
bearing  cherries ;  for  which  it  has  the  advantages  of  growing  on  a  very  poor 
soil ;  of  coming  into  sap  15  days  later  than  the  common  wild  cherry,  by 
which  means  the  grafting  season  is  prolonged ;  and,  lastly,  of  dwarfing  the 
plants  grafted  on  it.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  partly  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  principally  as  an  ornamental  snrub  or  low  tree.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
dwarf  species  of  a  genus  which  will  unite  to  a  tall  robuBt-growinc;  species, 
the  mahaleb,  when  grafted  on  the  common  wild  cherry  (C.  sylv^stris),  grows 
to  a  larger  tree  than  when  on  its  own  roots. 

SoU^  Situation,  ^c.  The  mahaleb  will  grow  in  any  poor  soil  that  is  dry, 
even  in  the  most  arid  sands  and  naked  thalks ;  and,  as  it  forms  a  low  bushy 
tree  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  wind,  it  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation.  When  young  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  fruit  is  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  preserved  among  sand  till  the  following  spring,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  cherry.  (See  p.  700.)  Seedling  plants  generally  grow 
1  ft.  in  length  the  first  year,  and  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  the  second  year.  The 
tree  may  also  be  propagated  by  layers,  by  slips  from  the  stool,  taken  off  with 
a  few  roots  attached,  and  by  suckers,  or  by  cuttings  from  the  roots. 

8tati$tic$.  There  are  trees  of  Census  MakdJeb  at  Syon.  and  some  other  placet  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  London,  upwards  of  90  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Kilkenny,  in  Woodstock  Park,  there  is  one 
SSft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  a 
tree,  40  yean  planted,  is  40  ft.  high,  the  diametor  of  the  trunk  17  lu.,  and  of  the  head  42  A. ;  at 
Avranches,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  30  years  planted,  it  is  85  ft.  high.  In  the  Loudon  nurseries,  seed- 
lings, flrom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  are  SQs.  per  hundred  ;  and  large  plants,  trom  is  to  Is.  fkl.  each.  At 
JBoUwyller  they  are  50  cents  each; 
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1  22.  C.  Parous  ilnr.     The  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

MSent^e^ikm.    Dm.  FL  Ft.,  4^  p.  580. ;  Prod,  8.  p.  699. ;  DoD*f  Mill..  S.  p.  5UiL 

SmotwrneB.    PiiknvM  Adiu  Lm.  8p.,  fi77.,   mmnt.  BHt.  Flora, jx  2Su.,  5mMb  fiy.  Flora,  &  p^  3Mb ; 

Biia  Cherry,  Fowl  Cherry j  Haa-Xnttrj,  SeoL  :  CerUier  4  GrappM,  Mariner  4  Orappei,  Lau. 

rier-PuUer,  or  PatleC,  fkux  Bote  de  Ste  Lucie,  Fr.  \  Hag.Uer,  SwedUk  \  Traubeden  Klncbe,  Ger. 
Mmgruttagt.    Ens.  Bot,  1 158S. ;  And  the  plate  of  this  ipecies  in  our  Second  Volume: 

Spec,  Char^y  4^c,  Leaves  ovate4anceolate»  somewhat  acuminate,  thin,  serru* 
late,  with  the  teeth  rather  spreading.  Racemes  Ions,  leafy.  Fruit  round, 
bitter.  Wild,  on  hills  and  in  hedges,  in  Europe,  (bee,  Prod,y  ii.  p.5d9.> 
A  low  tree,  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  central  Europe,  and  as  far  north 
as  Lapland.  Smsge,  in  Dee,  Prod.,  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this 
species,  as  follows :  — 

i  C.  P.  1  vulgarit  8er.  C,  Pidus  Dec,  (FL  Fr,,  iv.  p.  580.)  and  Lou, 
(N,  Du  Ham,y  v.  1. 1 .)  —  This  kind  has  large  flowers  loosely  disposed 
upon  long  pedicels,  and  black  firuit. 

S  C.  P.  2  parvijlora  Ser.  (CEd,  Fi,  Dan.,  t,  205.)  —  This  has  smaller 
flowers,  upon  shorter  pedicels,  which  are  disposed  more  densely ; 
and  black  fruit. 

IE  C.  P.  S  rubra  Ser.  ^  This  has  red  fruit.  It  is  the  C,  Pkdna  fr6ctu 
rtkbro  of  Dec.  and  of  Loiseleur,  in  the  places  cited  above ;  and, 
accordmg  to  AU,  Hort,  Keto,,  2d  ed.  p.  299.,  it  is  the  Prihius  rikbra 
of  WHU,  Arb,,  237.  t.  4.  f.  2. 

^  C.  P.  4  hraetedta  Ser.  —  This  has  very  numerous  flowers,  and  their 
pedicels  are  attended  by  long  bracteas.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  long  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  by  which  the  latter  are  bent  down,  both  when  in  blossom 
and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  tree  a  pendulous 
appearance. 

Description,  In  a  wild  state,  the  bird  cherry  forms  a  small  tree,  or  laive 
bush,  of  10  fl.  or  12  ft.  in  heieht;  but,  in  good  soil,  and  trained  to  a  sin^e 
stem,  it  will  attain  to  double  Siat  height,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  covered  with  a  purplish 
bark,  spotted  with  white.  The  leaves  are  finely  serrated,  smooth,  and  some- 
what glaucous ;  and  their  scent,  when  bruised,  resembles  that  of  rue.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  in  copious,  long,  drooping  clusters,  making  an 
elegant  appearance  in  spring,  but  scarcely  lasting  a  fortnight.  The  fruit  is 
small,  black,  austere,  and  bitter,  with  a  lai^e  corrugated  nut.  "  Birds  of 
several  kinds  soon  devour  this  fruit,  which  is  nauseous,  and  probably  dan- 
gerous to  mankind ;  though,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  cherry  laurel,  not  of 
so  deadly  a  (juality  as  the  essential  oil  or  distilled  water  of  the  leaves." 
(Ew,  Flora,  ii.  p.  354.)  The  tree  grows  rapidly  when  young,  attuning  the 
height  of  10 fl.  or  12  fi,  in  5  or  6  years;  and,  as  it  has  a  loose  head,  and  bears 
pruning,  it  allows  the  grass  to  srow  under  it. 

Geography,  Hittory,  ^c.  The  bird  cherry  is  found  wild  in  woods  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north-west  of  Asia.  It  erows  on  Mount  Cauca- 
sus, in  Russia,  in  Siberia  as  far  as  lat.  62^  N.,  in  Lapknd  as  far  as  lat.  70°  n., 
and  in  Kamtschatka.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and  in 
manv  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  nortn  of  England,  according 
to  Winch,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  1600  h,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  common  as  an  undei^owth,  in  native  woods,  more  particularly 
in  tolerably  dry  soils.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  ([see  p.  17.);  and  seems 
to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Matthiolus  on  the  Continent,  and  by  Gerard  in 
Britain.  Gerard  says  that,  in  his  time,  it  grew  wild  in  the  woods  of  Kent, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  stock  to  gnSt  cherries  on,  more  particularly  the 
Flanders  cherry.    In  Lancashire,  he  says,  it  was  found  in  almost  every  hedge. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  hard  and  yellowish,  and,  in  a  green  state, 
it  has  a  disagreeable  bitter  odour  and  taste ;  whence  the  French  name  puUet, 
from  puer.  It  is  much  sought  afler  in  France  by  the  cabinetmakers  and 
turners,  who  increase  the  beauty  of  its  veining  by  sawing  out  the  boards  dia- 
gonally, that  is,  obliquely  across  the  trunk,  instead  of  parallel  with  its  length. 

3  B  4 
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The  fruit,  though  nauseous  to  the  taste  when  eaten  fr^h  from  the  tree,  giyes 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  brandy;  and  is  sometimes  added  to  home-made  wines. 
In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  the  bruised  frnit  is 
fermented,  and  a  powerful  spirit  distilled  from  it.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
bark  is  considered  by  the  Finlanders  as  antisyphilitic.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine 
eat  the  leaves :  cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  norses  refuse  them.  (Lm,)  In 
Britain,  the  principal  use  of  the  Cerasus  P^us  is  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and 
few  make  a  finer  appearance  than  it  does,  either  when  in  flower,  in  Ajpril  and 
May ;  or  in  August,  when  covered  with  its  pendent  racemes  of  black  mMt.  It 
comes  into  flower  a  little  before  the  ornamental  crab  trees,  and  about  the 
same  time  as  the  iSi6rbus  aucupkria  and  the  ^c^r  ^latanoides. 

Soii,  SUuation,  Propagatkm,  j-c.  The  bird  cherry  prefers  a  dry  soil ;  but  it 
will  not  thrive  on  such  poor  ground  as  the  perfumea  cherry.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  situation ;  but,  to  attain  a  timber-like  size,  it  requires  the  shelter 
dther  of  a  favourable  locality,  or  of  adjoining  trees.  The  species  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  which  should  be  treated  in  ail  respects  like  those  of  C.  Mahdleb, 
The  red«fruited  variety,  which  is  properly  a  race,  will  frequently  come  true 
from  seed ;  as,  doubtless,  will  the  early*flowering  and  late-flowering  varieties, 
which  may  be  observed  in  copse  woods  where  this  tree  abounds.  C.  P. 
bracte6sa  Ser.,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  and  one  which  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  both  on  account  of  its  large  racemes  of  flowers  and 
Its  fruit,  will  most  certainly  be  continued  by  grafting  or  budding. 

AcddenU  and  DUea$et,  The  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry  seem  to  be  more 
relished  by  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies,  than  those  of  other 
species  of  the  genus.  This  may  be  observed  where  plants  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  the^  may  frequently  be  seen,  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  almost  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  while  other  species  of  Cerasus  around 
them  have  their  leaves  uniiyured.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tree  is  particularly 
abundant  in  the  natural  woods,  and  where  the  caterpillars  are  collected  at 
certain  seasons,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial  laws  established  for  the 
preservation  of  forests,  this  tree  is  always  found  much  more  injured  by  them 
than  any  other.  Hence,  a  writer  in  a  Bavarian  agricultural  journal  recora? 
mends  planting  in  orchards  one  bird  cherry  in  every  scjuare  of  100  or  200 
yards ;  to  which  tree,  he  says,  all  the  moths  and  butterflies  will  be  attracted, 
and  on  which  they  will  deposit  their  ^gs.  The  appearance  of  the  bird 
cherry,  he  says,  will  soon  become  hideous,  but  the  fruit  trees  will  be  safe. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.^  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 

Statittict.  The  Urgett  Urd  cherry  tree  that  we  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  i<  at 
STon,  where  it  ia  36  ft.  high,  with  a  trunlc  11  in.  in  diameter.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  14  years 
planted.  It  it  17  ft.  high.  In  Durham,  at  Southend,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high  In  iVoroestecw 
shire,  at  Croome,  40  years  planted,  it  is  36  ft.  higli.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Gla^ow  Botanic  Garden, 
15  years  planted,  it  is  22  ft.  high ;  in  BanAhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  it  is  40  ft.  high ;  in  Clackmannan- 
shire,  in  the  gaiden  of  the  Dolkr  InstituUon,  12  years  planted,  it  fei  16  ft.  high  ;  in  Perthshire,  at 
Taymouth,  18  years  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high.  The  Rer.  Dr.  Walker  mentions,  in  his  Euayi  <m  Na- 
htrai  History,  two  ha«4>erries  growing  together  in  the  parterre  below  the  terraoe  at  Dtumlanrig,  in 
NItbsdale,  in  177S.  lliey  were  then  about  70  years  old,about  40  ft.  high,  and  the  trunk  of  the  largest 
measured  8  ft.  in  circumference.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  vigorous }  but,  on  our  sending  to  en. 
quire  after  them  in  1834,  we  IbAnd  they  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  time  when  they  fidll,  or  were 
cut  down,  was  unknown.    In  Forfkrshire,  at  Kinnofdy,  tnere  are  some.large  specimensi 

%  23.  C.  viRGiNiA^NA  Michx.    The  Vh^nian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

Ideni&lcation,    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  285. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  539. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amcr.,  1. 

p.  169. 1  Don's  M UL,  9.  p.  515. 
S^nottymeM.    Pr&nus  r&bra  Aii.  HorL  Kew.,  1st  ed.,  2.  p.  leSL.  WOU.  Abb.,  23&  t  5.  £  1^  P.  argOta 

Bfgdow  in  Litt. :  Cerisier  de  Virginie,  A*. :  Vininische  KirMhe,  Ger. ;  Wild  Cherry  IVee,  Amer. 
Enprawimgg.  Willd.  Abb.,  238.  t  6.  f.  1. }  Michx.  FL  Aib.  Amer.,  2. 1 88. ;  wajlg,  418. }  and  Uie  pUte 

w  this  spedes  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.^  4-c.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  doubly  toothed,  smooth ;  the 
petiole  bearing  about  4  glands.  Racemes  straight,  petals  roui\d«  Fruit  red. 
Different  from  the  Prwus  virginiana  of  Miller,  wnich  is  C,  (v.)  ser6tina. 
{^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  539.)  A  tree,  attaining  a  large  size  in  Virginia,  Carolina, 
and  Canada.  Introduced  into  Britain  in  1724,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June. 

Description,  8fc,   This  tree,  which  is  seldom  found,  in  Eneland,  higher  than 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  grows,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  or 
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100ft.t  with  a  trunk  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  io  diameter,  risiag  straight  and  erect  to 
the  height  of  25  ft.,  or  nearly  30  ft.  It  varies  much  in  size  in  different  cU« 
mates  and  soils ;  according  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
being  only  about  20  ft.  high  on  the  sandy  plains 
of  the  Saskatchawan ;  and,  on  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  in  lat.  62%  seldom  exceeding  the  height 
of  5  ft.  The  bark  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  tree 
can  be  known  by  it,  even  when  without  its 
leaves,  or  when  its  branches  are  too  far  above 
the  eye  for  the  leaves  to  be  examined  indivi- 
dually. The  general  sifHace  of  the  bark  is 
smooth ;  but  it  is  blackish  and  rougfapand  de- 
taches itself  in  narrow  semicircular  plates,  which 
are  hard  and  thick,  and  adhere  a  time  to  the 
trunk  before  dropping  off.  The  leaves  are  5  in. 
or  6  in.  in  length,  oval,  acuminate,  very  much 
pointed,  and  of  a  beautiftil,  smooth,  shimng 

nn,  with  small  reddish  glands  at  the  base, 
taa  been  remarked,  in  America,  that  the 
leaves  are  more  subject  to  be  eaten  by  caterpillars  than  those  of  any 
other  tree.     It  appears  that  Linnseus  considered  the  P.  vii^gini^na  as  a 
variety  of  the  common  bird  cherry;  and  Seringe,  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodro^ 
muM^  also  expresses  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  a  variety  of  that  species. 
To  those  who  have  seen  the  two  trees  known  by  these  names  in  the  London 
gardens  growing  together,  there  can  be  so  little  doubt  on  the  sut^ct,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  Priknus  virsiniana  of  Linnsus,  and  C. 
vir^iana  of  De  Candolle,  must  be  a  different  plant  from  the  C.  virg^ni^na  of 
Bntish  gardens.  The  two  species  are  easily  distinguished,  in  all  their  stages, 
by  their  wood,  which  is  much  darker,  and  more  robust,  in  C.  P^us,  than  in 
C.  virgini^na ;  by  their  leaves,  which  are  rough,  thick,  and  not  shining  in  the 
former ;  while  in  the  latter  they  are  thin,  smooth,  and  shining.     The  leaves 
of  C.  virgini^na  remain  on  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  till  spring, 
retaining  their  colour  till  they  drop  off;  so  that  the  tree  may  be  considered  as 
sub-evergreen ;  while  those  of  C.  P^us  become  yellow  in  August,  about  the 
time  the  fruit  ripens,  and  soon  afterwards  drop  off.      Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  is  of 
opinion  that  Michaux  has  confounded  C.  vii^iniana  with  C,  serdtina;   but, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  both  the  same,  this  is  to  us  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence.   If  they  are  not  distinct  species,  they  are,  at  all  events,  very  distinct 
races. 

Geography,  History,  ^c.  In  the  Atlantic  states  of  America,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  west,  this  cherry  is  more  or  less  abundant,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
are  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  growth ;  to  which  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat  in  the  seasons,  and  of  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  un&- 
vourable.  It  abounds  in  the  Illinois,  in  Genessee,  and  in  Upper  Canada;  but 
is  nowhere  more  profusely  multiplied,  nor  more  fuUv  developed,  than  beyond 
the  mountains  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  state 
of  Maine,  where  the  winter  is  long  and  intense,  it  hardly  exceeds  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  from  8  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  southern  and  maritime 
parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  €reor|^  where  the  sumdl^  is  intensely  hot, 
and  where  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  it  is  rarely  seen ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  its  dimensions  are  stinted ;  but 
in  the  upper  parts  of  these  states,  where  the  climate  is  milder,  and  the  soil 
more  fertile,  it  is  su£Biciently  common,  though  less  multiplied  there  than  in 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Wherever  it  abounds,  it  is  found  associated  with 
QuS'cus  macrocdrpa,  «/iiglans  nigra,  Gledltschia  triac&nthos,  U^mu8  rilkbra, 
and  Gymn6cladus  canadensis ;  forming  immense  masses  of  forest,  which  it 
adorns  by  its  beautiful  flowers  in  May,  and  which  it  contributes  to  stock  with 
birds,  by  the  great  nourishment  which  it  affords  to  them  with  its  fruits  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  The  Virginian  bird  cherry  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  North  American  trees  brought  to  England ;  the 
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■pecies,  or  its  rmriet;  C.  (v.)  serotina,  haring  been  cultivated  bj  FariunaoD 
in  1089,  under  the  aame  of  the  Virgiouut  cben;  baj'.  The  spedea  ii  now 
very  general  in  Britiah  collections;  and  in  some  places  in  Surre}',  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey  and  at  Deepdene,  it  appears  as  if 
naturalised  1  plants  springing  up  abundantly  in  the  woods  and  in  the  wastes, 
froin  nut:>  dropped  by  the  birds. 

Properlict  and  Vk*.     The  wood  of  the  Vu^iniaa  bird  cherry  ia  of  a  ligbt 


red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  finegrained,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  polish ;  it  is  also  ikot  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seaaoned.  In 
America,  it  is  extensively  used  by  cabinetmakers  for  every  species  of  tiimi- 
ture;  and,  when  chosen  near  the  ramiGcation  of  the  trunk,  ilMnrols  mahogany 
in  beauty.  The  wood  is  generally  preferad  to  that  of  the  black  walnnt,  the  dun 
colour  of  which,  in  time,  becomes  nearly  black.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
it  is  employed  in  ship-building ;  and  the  French  of  Ulinoia  use  it  for  the  felloes 
of  wheels.  The  fruit  ia  employed  to  make  a  cordial,  by  infusion  in  rum  or 
brandy,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar.  The  bark  b  bitter 
and  aromatic,  itx  taste  being  strong,  penetratii^  and  not  disagreeable.  It  is, 
uudoubtedty,  a  useful  tonic,  and  awears  to  possess,  in  some  degree,  narcotic 
and  antispesmodic  properties.  The  latter  quality  is  strongest  m  the  recent 
state  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  distilled  water.  (Mickanx,  iii.  p.  155.)  In 
Europe,  C.  virgini&na  is  planted  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  and,  as  sucb, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  eveiy  collection ;  and  it  should  be  planted  in  erery 
shrubbery  or  wood  where  it  is  desirable  to  attract  trugiTorous  singing  birds. 
For  soil,  situation,  prop^ation,  culture,  &c.,  see  C. i^us. 

Statitt^cL  Tbe  lu«it  mai  In  the  ne^bouriicod  of  LoDdon  m  In  tb*  utontmn  tx  Kew,  wbow 
ifafR  k  ■  tree  upn^  oOO  ft.  hlfh.  Tfatr*  m,  mlto,  karga  tnn  w  Stem,  u  Dcciidaic,  it  Lth 
Omre.  •nd  St.  Anne'i  KILL  The  liandiDiiinl  Taung  tmt  of  U]Ii  kind  thuweknov  ki  Id  ttic  Duke 
of  DertBihlre'i  grouDdi  mt  ChUwkl  \  wbcre.  After  bclDfl  S  jrc«n  pUtitcd,  \t  hu  ■□■Ined  thfl  helBht 
orie^ ft, fbnntDH  ■  unffularlj  Ticb  ■iid rnccful uve.  (Sec  tbeiutiaUctuf  C  (t.)  Kr^na.)  TTit^cv 
of  A«d]iD£i,  tn  the  London  Dunerte*.  I>  50a;  per  hundred,  and  <tf  Urge  pluiu  li.  64.  Hch  \  4l  EkoU- 
wjLler,  ■eedllngt  tn  15  ftuict  ■  bui>drrcl,  ud  lufc  pUnta  1  ftvoc  e«h- 

S  24.  C.  (v.)  s 

IttnlifiaMm.     LoilL  In  H,  Dii  Hm.,  5.0.3.;  Dk.  Prod  .  (.  p.  5W.  ;  Dcn'I  Mill.  S.  p.  il& 
Smawma.    f  ranui  ■etidna  UilU.  M.,  ^. ;  P.  ilrglDliiii  Itia.  DM.,  No.  i. 
Agrart^tt-    WIIM.  AMl,  3».  t.  S.  f.  i.  ;  WlU.  Dend.  BclL.  L  K  ;  Hid  aiify.  419, 

^lec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  coriaceous,  glossy,  serrated ; 
the    teeth    imbricate,   very  numerous,   and   the   lowest  ones   indistiactly 

C'     ded;  midrib  downy  at  its  base.     Floral  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base. 
ernes  loose.     Fruit  black.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii,  p.  540.)     A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  introduced  in  1629. 

iC.1.2  reiiua  Ser.  —  Leaves  obovate,  round,  very  obtuse,  almost  retuse, 
sli^tly  villose  beneath ;  midrib  hairy  above  and  below.  A  nativs 
of  South  America.  (Dec.  Prorf.,  ii.  p.540.1 
DeicripUon,  ^.  This  sort  so  closely  resem- 
bles C.  vir^niina,  that  we  have  do  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  bang  one  and  the  same  species. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  obeerves  :  "  That  Michaux 
and  others  have  cotfounded  the  C.  serdtina  and 
the  C.  virginiilna  is  quite  certain ;  but  it  is  still 
with  me  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  how  far  the 
two  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  species.  Tbe 
serratures  and  tufts  of  hair  on  the  under  sidea 
of  the  leaves  are,  undoubtedly,  variable;  and 
we  know  how  little  d^endeuce  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  foliage  of  our  own  C^rasus  Pidus; 
a  species  so  nearly  allied  to  this,  that  Seringe 

(in  De  Candolle's  PrwiTomta)  seems  to  doubt 

if  it  be  really  distinct."   {Ft.  Bar.  Anier.,  i.  "^^V  ^^^^3 

p.  170)    By  comparing  the  trees  in  the  Lon-  >^"\  ^<t^+. 
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in  Horticultural  SociMy's  Onrden,  in  Loddiges't  arboretum,  and  at  Syon, 
e  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  anything  like  a  apecific  distinctJoo,  or 
'Wi  sufficient  to  constitute  a  race. 


LRiiU>ne,13  jetn  ^ntat,  iDdflllt.  high,  tn  Scodud,  Id 
ipUnE«d,uid90ft^ni£h.  In  FTiuic^RtBiiFTn,]3Te>npUntcdt 
u  BouiAc  Oudw  M  Oeam,  35  A.  fai|h,  vith  ■  trunk  9t  in. 

t  as.  C.  (v.)  Cap&Lijs  Dec.     The  Capollin  Bu-d  Cherry  Tree. 

Untuficam^    DK.Prod„«.i>.fi3B.,  Dgn'tHIIL,  £p.5l& 

SfMoifma.    PwHaoM  tU^Bltju,  FUta  Maicle.  «iJ%SSi  P.  cinwIJntil  V«.  rf  SMr,  P/.  Vu. 

SivraihXi.    FL  MtL  Icnn.  lunL  i  Pt.  M«.  Icon.  Iiwt. ;  Item.  Men.  [con.,  H!.|  udour^.  4SL 
5pcc.  CAar.,  ^c.     Leaves  lanceotatc,  420 

serrated,  and  glabrous,  reseiubting 
in  Tonn,  and  nearly  in  size,  those  of 
iSalix  fiigilia.  Racemes  lateral  and 
terminal.  Fruit  globose,  resemblinifi 
in  form  and  colour,  that  of  C.  syl- 
vcstng.  A  native  of  Mexico,  in  tern- 
(leraie  and  cold  places.  (Dec.  Prod., 
li.  p.  539.)  Sennge  doubts  whether 
the  racemes  are  not  sliehtly  com- 
pound. Those  produced  on  a  plant 
bearing  the  name  of  this  species,  in 
the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  are  not.  Its  leaves,  also, 
are  much  too  broad  and  elliptical 
to  resemble  those  of  iS'.  fr^ts ;  but 
the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
whole  tree,  bear  so  much  resem- 
blance to  C.  viiginiana,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  only  a  variety 
of  that  specie!!,  but  of  iBijeer  and 

more  luxuriant  growth.  There  are  plants  in  the  London  Horticultural 
itociety's  Garden,  in  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery, which  come  into  leaf,  flower,  and  drop  their  leaves,  at  the  same  time 
as  C.  virginidnaj  but  a  vigorous  tree,  against  a  wall  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  flowers  end  fruits  freely,  retains  its  leaves  nearly  all 
the  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  it  receives  from  the  wall.  This 
variety  appears  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820,  by  the  London  Horti- 
cultuntl  Society;  and  it  certainly  deserves  culture  with  C.  virginiana,  in 
preference  to  C.  serdtina,  on  account  of  its  greater  distinctness.  The  bark 
IS  said  to  be  employed,  in  Mexico,  as  a  febrifuge. 

X  36.  C.  (t.)  canadb'nsis  Loii.     The  Canadian  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 
UamUxaUxk.    LnlLlBN.  DuIIiu,S.p.3.j  I>«.P»d.,3.  pl539li  Don^  Hia,  £  |>.5I& 
^imifmit.    Pt^inaaiiiMiii\ttVilu.Sp.,i.^^efi.,  Funk  FL  Amer.StpL,l.f.33fl. 
tugmlnt.    Hut  Aim.,  l.lSB.r.4. 

Spte.aar.,M  Lam  dmilea :  thedlik  broUIr  luiccoIUe,  lupetcd  Into  Ibo  petMe,  wrinkled, 
danj.uidinHaiipiHiboUi  tiirAuw.  A  niitlie  ofNoRh  AnKiic*.  [Dtc.  FroA.M  p.  i3».)  Punb 
Bri,  "^1  niaulj  •■««(  IbUloln  nothing  DiDrctliuii'.hr™>Uli.-  In  ttte  Nomam  Du  Bmul, 
•DdinDiin-ijnUn-,  rtl>elur«(ciiHduablrd  cbcrrr  tree;  and  In  the  latttr  u  trowlDf  to  the 
h^iht  ornit  or  30  It.  i  And  ■■  hiring  Imn  introduced  In  1890,  Bod  produciDg  Ita  wbltr  Hotflia 
In  Mty  ADd  Jiuc    W*  lu«c  Dtia  teen  the  pluL 

s  Ser.    The  Nepal  Bird  Cherry  Tree. 

UI11.S.  11.515. 

it  Milll)  i  long,  linceotate,  Munlniilc,  acr. 
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B.  Species  of  Bird  Cherry  Drees  which  /utve  not  yel  been  nUroduced, 

It  C.  pardculdta  Lois.  (i^.  Du  Ham.,  y.  p.  7.),  P.  paniculata  ntinb.,  not 
of  BoL  Reg,,  is  said  to  be  a  Japan  tree,  resembling  C,  Mahdleb,  but  differing 
in  having  larger  and  more  spreading  panicles,  smaller  flowers,  and  longer 
leaves,  which  are  attenuated  at  the  base,  and  acutely  serrated. 

It  C.acumindta  Wall.  {PL  Bar,  Asiat.,  ii.  p.78.  1. 181.)  is  a  Nepal  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  the  flowers  in  asdllary  racemes, 
and  nodding,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

1  C.  mollis  Doufl.  {Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  169.)  is  a  tree,  from  12ft.  to 
24  ft.  in  height,  with  the  racemes  of  flowers  short,  and  pubescently  tomentose. 
The  leaves  obovate-oblong,  crenated,  and  pubescent  beneath;  and  the  fruit 
ovate.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  on  subalpine 
hills,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Columbia,  and  also  near  its  mouth.  It 
resembles  C.  pub^scens  (see  p.  705. )  in  habit ;  and  has,  like  it,  the  young 
shoots  dark  brown  and  downy. 

fli  C.  emarg^ndta  Dougl.  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  169.)  is  a  shrub,  growing 
to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  with  its  flowers  in  corymbose  racemes ;  oval, 
serrulated,  glabrous  leaves ;  and  globose  fruit,  astringent  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  2  in.  Ions ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  wood  red,  with  white 
spots.  It  is  found  wud  about  the  upper  part  of  the  Columbia  river,  especially 
about  the  Kettle  Falls. 

'!t  C.  capricida  G.  Don.  The  Goat^nlUng  Bird  Cherry,  P^i^nus  capricida  Wall., 
P.  undulkta  HamiU.  in  D.  Don^s  Prod.  Nepal.,  p.  239. ;  C.  undulkta  Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  540.  Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  ^uite 
entire,  with  undulately  curled  margins.  Petioles  glandulous.  Racemes  either 
solitary  or  aggregate  by  threes,  many-flowered,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  (Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  515.)  A  handsome  showy  tree,  probably  evergreen, 
a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Narainhetty ;  where  the  leaves  are  found  to  contain  so 
large  a  quantity  of  prussic  add  as  to  kill  the  goats  which  browse  upon  them. 
Royle  seems  to  consider  C»undulkta  and  C.  capricida  as  distinct  species;  and 
he  observes  that  these,  and  *'  C.  comuta,  remarkable  for  its  pod-like  mon- 
strosity, are  handsome  showy  trees,  growing  on  lofty  mountains,  and  worthy 
of  introduction  into  England."  {Royle* slUust.,  p.  205.) 

¥  C.  elliplica  Lois.  {N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  4.),  Pfiknus  elHptica  Thunb.,  is 
described  in  the  Flora  Japordca,  p.  199.,  as  a  tree,  with  elliptic,  serrated,  veiny, 
glabrous  leaves,  and  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  small  grape. 

§  ill.    Laurocirasi.     The  LaureUCherry  Trees. 
Sect.  Char.    Evergreen.    Flowers  in  racemes. 

t  28.  C.  lusita^'niga  Lois,    The  Portugal  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common 

PortugeU  Laurel. 

ideni^ficatiom.    LoU.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  p^:& ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  SML ;  Don's  MUL,  2.  p.  516. 
Synmttfmf.    Prtmut  lurit&nica  Hn.  Sp.,  67& ;  the  Cherry  Bay ;  Cerisier  Laurier  du  Foxtugal,  Fr. ; 

Asareiro,  Porttiguete. 
Engraving*.    MilL  Ic,  181. 1 196.  f.  1. ;  Dill.  Elth.,  193.  t.  ISSi  f.  193.  -,  onxjig.  tf  1. ;  and  the  plate  of 

the  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
glandless.  Racemes  upright,  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves.  {Dec.  Prod., 
iL  p.  540.)  An  evergreen  low  tree,  introduced  in  1648,  the  native  country 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  Portugal,  or  the  Azores. 

Variety. 

t  C.  /.  2  Hlxa  Ser.  Frilnus  Hixa  Broussonet,  according  to  WUld.  Enum., 
p.  517. ;  P.  multi^landulosa  Cav.  in  Ann*  Sc.  Nat.,  1801,  3.  p.  59. — 
Leaves  larger,  with,  according  to  Willdenow,  their  lowest  teeth 
glanded.  Racemes  elongate.  Flowers  more  loosely  disposed. 
Spontaneous  in  the  islands  of  Tenerifie,  Grand  Canary,  and  Palma. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Webb  informs  us  that  this  tree,  in  its  native  localities, 
attains  the  height  of  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  uito  Britain. 
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DetcHpthn.  The  Portugal  Inurel  has 
an  erect  stem,  regularly  branched  on  every 
side;  seldom  enceedins  20ft.  in  height; 
butinfaTOureble  utuations,  when  pruned 
to  a  single  stem,  attaining  the  height  of 
soft,  or  40  tl.,  or  upwards.  It  is  generally, 
however,  seen  as  an  immense  bush.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  white  or  greyish,  and 
that  of  the  voung  branches  of  a  shinine 
purplish  bla(i.  The  leaves  are  of  a  lucid 
green,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear  in 
June,  and  are  in  l<Mg  bunches,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  oval  berries  of  a  dark  purple 
when  ripe.  The  tree  grows  freely  in  any 
soil  that  a  very  dry  and  poor,  or  very 
wet.  It  flowers  and  ripens  its  seeds  freely 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  hut 
rarely   in  uie   nrighbourhood   of  Paris, 

where  it  requires  protection  during  winter.  It  is  not  of  rapid  growth,  seldom 
making  shoots  more  than  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  length ;  hut,  when  planted  in  good 
free  soil,  and  trained  to  a  single  stem,  plants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
will  reach  the  he^ht  of  from  ISft.  to  15  ft  in  10  years. 

Geography,  JSitory,^e.  ThePortugal  laurel  was  received  from  Portugal  about 
1648,  the  date  of  its  culture  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  According  to  the 
£wtB  Catalogue,  it  is  a  native  of  Portiigal  and  Madura ;  and  according  to  the 
Nbuveau  Du  Hamel,  of  Portugal  and  Pennsylvania.  That  it  is  not  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania  ^tpears  certain,  from  its  not  being  included  in  anyof  the 
diflerent  American  floras  that  have  been  published.  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.,  informs 
us  that,  in  18ST,  he  found  the  common  Portugal  laurel,  on  the  Seira  de 
Oerez,  in  Portugal,  growing  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  forming 
a  small  tree,  from  13  ft.  to  iOft.  hiahi  the  hiia  he  found  growing  along 
with  it,  and  fanning  a  tree  from  60  it.  to  70  ft.  high.  The  Portugal  laurel 
soon  became  a  favourite  in  Britain ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  ISth  century,  this  plant,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  holly  were  almost 
the  only  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  procurable  in  British  nurseries;  in  con- 
aequence  of  which  ttiey  were  planted  every  where.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  the  Portugal  laurel  is  rather  tender,  seldom  ripening  its  fruit, 
and  frequently  having  its  young  shoots  killed  back  hy  the  frost ;  and  in 
Germany  it  is  almost  every  where  a  green-house  shrub.  The  original  tree, 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  perh^is   the  first  of  the  spedes  that   wrb 

Slanted  in  Britain  (unless  there  was  one  also  in  the  Eltham  Botanic  Garden, 
om  which  the  plant  was  figured  in  the  Hortiu  Eltkamenni),  was  cut  down 
about  1636.  It  was  about  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  high  ;  and  the  trunk,  at  1  ft.  from 
the  ground,  was  nearly  2  h.  in  diameter. 

Propertiei  end  Uiet,  Soil,  Sfc.  In  Britain,  it  is  generally  planted  solely  as 
■n  ornamental  evergreen;  but  sometimes  hedges  are  formed  of  it  In  nursery- 
grounds  and  flower-gardens.  The  berries  are  greedily  eaten  hy  birds,  and,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  common  laurel,  form  a  favourite  food  for  pheasants. 
What  renders  the  tree  particularly  valuable.  Miller  observes,  is  its  being  "  so 
very  hardy  as  to  defy  the  severest  cold  of  this  country ;  for,  in  the  hard  frost 
of  1740,  when  almost  every  other  evergreen  tree  and  shrub  was  severely 
[HDched,  the  Portugal  laurels  retained  their  verdure,  and  seemed  to  have  felt 
no  injurv."  {Diet.,  6th  edit.  p.  5.)  In  British  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  which,  before  and  after  somng,  are  treated  like  those  of  the  common 
wild  cherry  (C.  sylv^stris),  or  those  of  the  bird  cherry  (C,  Pikilus). 

Slallttia.  In  Ihe  Ml()il»urhi>o>l  of  Landon,  u  Srni,  Otm  at  ktsiI  ronugml  lauicU,  ISft. 
^u  fit.  Sin.  u  1 1L  inta  Ihc  (mind:  but  the  lufcM  Foriun  I  laurel  In  Easland  \t  itCobhin 
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n  LdX'n 
Oft.  hF^.w 


,-jn  plan  ted,  it  It  1911.  high.  dIaBwUt  oT  the  head  39  It     In  Uetbnhlre,  al 

Fnton  Hall,  80  nan  planted.  It  ki  17  ft.  hJah,  with  ■  hw)  IS  rt.  in  diimeler.  In  Oirlirdililrr,  at 
Blmheim,  It  li  17  ft.  hlf h,  with  ■  Imh)  IflOil.  in  diinxtR,  la  SUAirdililn,iit  Sandwell  Puk.SOft 
bUi,  and  ttaedlunnero/lheheMinn.  In  Vdrtihlre.  at  Hombj  Cutis,  60  ton  planlid,  tsil. 
hl|li,aBdtlwdlameteri>(IheheadHft  ;  at  Cannon  Hall.SSft.  hkh,  and  the iltanieter  of  Uie  hr^ 
SSft.  InSeMland,  nur  Edlnbunli.altioafiird  HouK,3uyHn  ;£iited,  II  )■  MIL  high,  dlameto- 
or  the  bead  SOA.  In  Arnhln.  at  BniceaeM.3on.  high,  dlamttn-orthe  trunk  »n.,  asdoTthe  head 
33ft.]  ■lRnHlle,Wnhl()i,dtaiiMUrDfih«Ininka7t.,  andofthrlindSSn.  In  Bervickahlre,  al 
theKlT>el,a)r«ni4anl«l,audnft.bl(h.    In  Benrrenhlre,  at  Enklne  Hhik,  90  ft.  hl(h.     In 

the  head  x'ft.  1  at  Old  MontioK,  fiu  yean  plantfil,  ind  SSft.  hlfk.  In  BanflUiire,  at  Oordon'caiUe, 
Wft.  high,  lUameterorihe  trunks  ft.  Gin..  uidaribcbaadfTa  In  CladHnaonanihlny  al  the  Dollar 
IntUlutlon,  1!  rein  planled.and  lift  high,  the  dlametet  of  tb«  tnink  Sin.,  and  nf  the  head  10  ft. 
InFUHhIre,  •tDTHRHouM,l«ft.hl«h,a1thaheinii|4i«lea]  head  gift.  In  dluneieri  at  Lino 

Mr.  Suigln  IBIII,  and  the  (in  imfniind  toVarrflninSfl.  leb.,  to  SO.  Sin.,  at  th*  aurike*  of  the 
■nund  IPIaml.  KaL.  p.  SSS.)  In  Fenhthlre,  al  'rar>n«ith,  100  Tean  piantad,  and  Wft.  high,  the 
dlamaterofthe  tiunkuft..and  of  the  heul  BOft.  In  Sltelingihire,  at  Alrthrle  CaMle,  30  lean 
Ptaoted.  and  SS  ft.  high,  diaarbr  of  the  tnink  E  ft,  and  of  the  Tead  f£fL  ;  it  Wed  Plean.  H  jtmn 

SantelLandKft.  hlahj  at  ^nchle.SS  ft  high,  the  diameter  [ftheltunkt  ft,  andotthrbeHlig  ft. 
I  InlaDd,  at  Kllktnoi,  In  Woodatoc*  Park,  in  jtmn  planled,  and  SI  ft.  high,  the  dlamaUr  of  the 
trunk  3ft  10  hi.,  and  of  the  bevl  H  ft    In  Wicfckiw,  at  Shaltan  Atibej,  W  ]re*n  planted,  and  3Srt. 
hL>h.  the  diameter  nf  (he  trunk  UfL,   and  of  the  hew)  39  n.     In  Antrim,  at  Antrim  Cattle,  ISO 
indoflhehndaeft.     In  FenDtnagh, 
or  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  nf  the  head  iStl. 
he  diameter  of  the  trunk  ifL,  and  at 

Commereial  Slaiiilia.  Seedling  plants,  in  tbe  London  nurseries,  ere  5t.  per 
100;  transplanted  plants,  a  foot  hi^h,  iOt.  per  100;  and  berries  I4«.  per 
buihel :  at  Bollwyller,  where  it  requires  protection  dtirinf  winter,  plants  are 
1  franc  SO  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York,  where  it  b  also  tender,  plants  are 
I  dollar  each. 

m  89.  C.  Lal'boce'rasus  Lmi.    The  Laurel  Cherry,  or  common  Laurel. 


Spec.  Char.,  4'C.  Evergreen.  Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate-lanceoLBte,  remotely 
serrate,  bearing  upon  the  under  snriace  of  the  disk  2 — 4  glands.  Racemes 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Fruit  ovate^cute.  Brought  from  Trebisoud,  in 
Afflft  Minor,  into  Europe,  in  1B76.  {Dec.  Frod.,'n.  p. 540.) 

*  O.  L.  S  variegala  Hort. — Leaves  vari^^ated  with  either  white  or  yellow. 
■  C.  /..  3  anguitijolia  Hort.,  with  leaves  Bl>oiit  a  third  part  of  the  width  of 

those  of  the  speaes,  and  a  428 

more  dwarf-growing  plan 

very   distinct    variety,  * 

seldom,  if  ever,  flowers 

Hartdgto  cap6nsis,  thoiid 

latter   is    a    totally   dtS 

plant.  (See  p.  495.  and  p. . 
DetcripHon,  The  common  li 
though  it  will  grow  as  high  as  the 
tugaf  laurel,  is,  in  its  hahit,  decii 
a  shrub.  It  is  known  at  otice 
all  the  other  niecies  of  the  genu 
the  largeness  of  its  smooth,  ^ellc 
green,  shining  leaves,  which  in  ci 
resemble  those  of  the  common  on 
and  in  both  colour  and  maonitude 
somewhat,  also,  in  form,  those  o 
broad-leaved  variety  of  Magndlia  gr 
fldra.  The  young  shoots,  and  pei 
of  the  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  green,  v 
ii  not  the  cue  with  the  young  ahoots 


^^-,  -,  ^-./ 
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of  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  growth  of  the  common  laurel  is  rapid 
for  an  evergreen,  being  at  the  rate  of  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  a  year ;  but,  as  the 
shoots  extend  in  length,  they  do  not  increase  proportionately  in  thickness,  and 
hence  they  recline ;  so  that  plants  with  branches  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  length, 
though  gigantic  in  size,  still  retain  the  character  of  prostrate  shrubs.  In 
Eneland  it  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and'  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  Not** 
withstanding  the  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  of  this  plant  in  ordinary  seasons, 
it  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  very  severe  n-osts  than  the  Portugal 
laurel,  and  is  sometimes  killed  down  to  the  ground,  which  the  latter  never  is 
in  England.  * 

Geo^phy,  Hittory,  S^c.  The  common  laurel  is  found  wild  in  woody  and 
subalpme  regions  in  Caucasus,  on  the  mountains  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where,  according  to  Pallas,  it  forms  a  large  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  in 
April.  It  was  first  received  by  Clusius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
from  David  Ungnad  (then  ambassador  fi-om  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  Con- 
stantinople), with  some  other  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  which  all  perished  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  carelessness  of  those  who  broueht  them, 
except  this  plant  and  a  horsechestnut.  It  was  sent  by  the  name  of  Trabison 
curmasi,  or  the  date,  or  plum,  of  Trebisond,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Clusius  relates  that  the  plant  of  laurel  was  almost  dead  when 
it  arrived ;  but  he  piit  it  into  a  stove  exactly  as  it  came,  in  the  same  tub,  and 
with  the  same  earth.  In  the  April  following  he  took  it  out,  cut  off  all  the 
dead  and  withered  branches,  and  set  it  in  a  shady  place.  In  the  autumn  it 
b^an  to  push  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the  living  part  into  another 
tub,  and  took  great  care  of  it.  When  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  laid 
down  the  branches,  which  took  root,  and  he  distributed  the  plants  which  he 
thus  raised  among  his  friends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such  was  the  origin, 
in  Europe,  of  a  shrub  now  become  so  common  every  where.  Clusius's  plant 
died  without  flowerins;  but  another,  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz,  flowered  in 
May,  1583;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  flowered  with  Joachim  Came- 
rarius,  at  Nuremberg.  Parkinson,  in  his  Paradisui,  published  in  1629,  says 
he  had  a  plant  of  the  bay  cherry,  as  he  calls  it,  by  the  friendly  gift  of  Master 
James  Cole,  a  merchant  of  London,  then  lately  deceased;  a  great  lover  of  all 
rarities,  who  had  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country-house  in  Highgate,  where 
it  had  flowered  divers  times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  dso.  He  describes  Master 
Cole's  *'  as  a  fair  tree,"  which  he  defended  from  the  bitterness  of  the  weather 
by  casting  a  blanket  over^he  top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre^ 
serve  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  the  laurel  is 
not  mentioned ;  but  in  the  appendix  to  Johnson's  enlarged  edition,  published 
in  1 633,  it  is  said  that  the  cherry  bay  '*  is  now  eot  into  manv  of  our  choice  Eng- 
lish gardens,  where  it  is  well  respected  for  the  beauty  or  the  leaues,  and  their 
lasting,  or  continual!,  greennesse."  Evelyn,  in  the  1st  edition  of  his  Sylva, 
published  in  1664,  says  that  ''this  rare  tree  was  first  brought  from  Civita 
Vecchia,  in  1614,  by  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to  that  illustrious  patron 
of  arts  and  antiquities,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,"  to  whom  this 
countrv  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  Arundelian  marbles.  Evelyn 
adds  that  he  cannot  easily  assent  to  this  tradition,  though  he  had  it  from 
"  a  noble  lord ;"  thinking  it  "  more  likely  that  it  came  from  some  colder 
clime."  By  the  History  of  the  Arundel  Family,  it  appears  that  the  Countess  of 
Anmdel  set  out  to  Italy  in  1614,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her  two 
sons  to  England ;  and,  as  there  are  an  immense  number  of  very  old  laurels  at 
Wardour  Castle,  the  present  seat  of  the  family,  it  is  probable  that  the  tra- 
dition is  correct ;  though  the  plant  mav  also  have  been  introduced  by  some 
odier  person.  Ra^,  in  1688,  relates  that  it  was  first  brought  from  Tre- 
bisond to  Constantinople ;  thence  to  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  to  England, 
where  it  was  very  common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies ;  that  it  increased, 
flowered,  and  fruited  very  well ;  was  very  jpatient  of  cold,  and  braved  our 
wintera,  even  in  exposed  situations ;  "  that  it  roots  easily,  grows  quick,  and 
in  a  short  time  becomes  a  tree  of  tolerable  size;  but  that  it  is  not  fitted 
for  topiary  work,  on  account  of  its  thick  and  woody  branches,"  &c.  (Hist,, 
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p.  1550.)  Miller,  in  1752,  says,  '*  In  warmer  countries,  this  tree  will  grow 
to  a  large  size ;  so  that  in  some  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large  woods  of  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them  grow  to  so  large  stems  in  England ;  for, 
should  these  trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  stems,  the  frost 
would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to  them  than  in  the  manner  they 
usually  grow,  with  their  branches  close  to  the  ground :  however,  if  these 
trees  are  planted  pretty  close  together,  in  large  thickets,  and  permitted  to 
grow  rude,  they  will  defend  each  other  from  the  frost,  and  they  will  grow  to 
a  considerable  height ;  an  instance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble  plantation  of 
evel-green  trees  made  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum  Abbey^ 
wliere  there  is  a  considerable  hill  entirely  covered  with  laurels ;  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  same  plantations  there  are  a  great  number  of  these  inter- 
mixed with  the  other  evergreen  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a 
considerable  size,  and  make  a  noble  appearance.*'  (Diet.,  6th  edit.,  art.  Pk- 
dus.^  Bradlej^  mentions  that  the  common  laurel  was  grafted  on  the  cheri^,  and 
on  tne  plum,  in  Mr.  Whitraill's  garden  at  Hozton ;  and  this  practice  is  fre- 
quent amone  the  Parisian  gardeners ;  but  the  plants,  especially  when  grafted 
standard  high,  never  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  three  shrubs,  or  trees,  which  constitute  the  principal  evergreens  of 
the  London  gardens,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  garden,  large  or 
small,  without  exception,  viz.  the  holly,  the  common  laurel,  and  the  Portu- 
gal laurely  are  found  to  be  rather  delicate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and 
hence  the  suburban  gardens  of  that  city  are  totally  destitute  of  broad-4eaved 
evei^green8,and  have  a  naked  and  cold  appearance  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  pardcularly  and  strikingly  unpleasant  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  clothed 
and  cheerful  aspect  of  our  English  ^dens  at  that  season.  The  same  ob- 
servations will  apply  to  the  gardens  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium ;  in 
which  latter  country,  though  holly  hedges  have  been  formed  in  some  places, 
yet,  in  severe  winters,  they  are  liable,  in  common  with  laurels  and  all  our  other 
broad-leaved  evergreens,  to  be  killed  down  to  the  ground.  (^Let  Agremetu  de 
la  Campagne,  &c.,p.205.) 

Properties  and  Utes.  In  Britain,  the  common  .laurel  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  our  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  it  is  also  used  for  covering 
walls,  and  for  hedges,  to  afibrd  shelter ;  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  market-gardens  about  Isleworth.  Evelyn  mentions  a  fine  hedge, 
planted  alternately  with  the  variegated  and  the  common  laurel,  and  trained 
so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  white  and  gveen ;  which,  according  to 
the  taste  of  his  time,  was  reckoned  to  have  a  splendid  effect,  though  the 
variegation  of  this  shrub  is  very  irregular,  not  constant,  and  attended,  in 
general,  by  mutilated  leaves.  He  also  says  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to  resem- 
ble the  most  beautiful  headed  orange  tree  in  shape  and  verdure,  and  prognos- 
ticates that,  in  time,  it  may  emulate  some  of  our  lofky'timber  trees,  and  be 
proper  for  walks  and  avenues.  Cook,  also,  says  that  it  is  '*  a  glorious  tree 
for  standards;"  but  we  need  only  refer  to  what  Miller  says  on  the  subject  (see 
above),  to  show  that  these  two  authors  were  mistaken.  The  most  general 
use  of  the  common  laurel,  at  present,  is  as  an  undergrowth  in  ornamental 
woods ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed,  on  an  extensive  scale,  at  Clare- 
mont,  at  Bagshot  Park,  at  Stourhead,  at  Wardour  Castle,  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
and  at  a  number  of  other  places.  At  Claremont,  the  laurels  are  mixed  with 
holly  and  box  trees,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  up  as  standards,  while  the 
laurels  are  kept  low.  The  effect  of  this,  more  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
is  delightful,  particularly  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  wooded  banks.  It  is 
easv,  while  walking  through  these  woods,  to  mistake  midwinter  for  earlv 
spnng.  In  the  woods  at  Stourhead,  the  laurel  undergrowths  are  unmixed  with 
any  other  tree  or  shrub,  except  large  beech  trees ;  and  the  effect  of  a  mass 
of  shining  evei^greens  beneath  these  lofty  beeches,  though  powerful,  is  yet 
extremely  monotonous*  At  Wardour  Castle,  the  laurels  grow  among  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  trees  and  shrubs :  they  are  cut  down  periodically ;  and  they  are 
found  to  make  excellent  fuel  and  fence-wood.     Laurel  leaves  have  a  bitter 
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taste,  and  the  peculiar  flavour  of  prussic  add,  which  ia  common  to  bitter 
almonds,  and  to  the  kernels  generally  of  the  ^mygdalese.  The  flowers  have 
a  similar  flavour ;  and  the  powdered  leaves  excite  sneezing.  The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  flavour,  are  used  in  a  green  state  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  and  other  culinary  and  confectionery  articles,  but  always  in  very 
small  quantities.  The  distilled  water  from  these  leaves  is  a  virulent  poison ; 
and  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  it  in  1780, 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Donaldson,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder, 
is  well  known.  On  brutes  the  eflTect  of  laivel  water  is  almost  instantaneous. 
The  case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  which  was  the  subject  of  universal 
conversation  at  the  time  it  occurred,Professor  Burnet  observes,  ''has  rendered 
the  poisonous  properties  of  laurel  water  familiar  to  every  one ;  and  the  fear 
it  excited  has  unnecessarily  extended  the  evil  character  of  the  leaves  to  the 
fruit,  which  is  harmless,  and,  although  not  pleasant,  is  in  some  places  made 
into  puddings."  Fortunately,  the  poison  of  the  laurel,  and  of  all  the  i^myg* 
daleae,  being  prussic  acid,  tne  smell  of  that  article  is  now  so  well  known, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  be  disguised,  that  few  persons  making  use  of  it  for 
illegal  purposes  am  hope  to  escape  detection.  In  France,  the  laurel  iB 
frequently  planted  in  tubs,  and  trained  in  imitation  of  orange  trees ;  and  in 
London,  the  commencement  of  the  orange  season  is  announced  at  some  of 
the  shops  dealing  in  that  fruit,  by  a  branch  of  laurel  being  affixed  to  the  door, 
stuck  all  over  with  oranges,  to  imitate  an  orange  tree  covered  with  ripe 
firuit. 

Soil,  ^tuUumy  Sfc.  Any  soil  tolerably  dry  will  suit  the  common  laurel ;  but, 
to  thrive,  it  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and  a  deep  firec  soil.  It  thrives 
better  as  an  undergrowth  than,  perhaps,  any  other  ligneous  plant,  with  the 
exception  of  the  box  and  the  hotly.  When  treated  m  this  manner,  it  requires 
to  be  cut  down  occasionally,  or  to  have  its  branches  peeged  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  young  shoots  from  them ; 
otherwise  the  plants  arc  apt  to  become  nuked  below.  As  it  ripens  seeds 
almost  every  year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  reaaily  be  pro- 
pagated by  them ;  but  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most  common,  mode  is,  by 
cuttings  of  the  siunmer's  shoots,  taken  off  in  autumn,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  last  year's  wood,  and  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border.  These 
will  root  the  following  spring,  and  make  good  plants  by  next  autumn.  It  is 
also  propa^ted  by  layers ;  and,  in  the  French  nurseries,  by  grafting  on  the 
common  wild  cherry ;  but  such  plants,  unless  the  graft  is  made  on  the  root, 
are  of  verv  short  duration.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fertilise  flowers  of  this  species  with  those  of  the  Portugal  laurel,  or 
of  the  CarQlina  binl  cherry,  though,  perhaps,  something  worth  the  trouble 
might  be  obtained  by  so  domg. 

Stathitct.  There  are  large  plants  ol  the  common  laurel,  drawn  up  among  other  treei,  in  almoct  all 
the  old  place*  In  the  ne^hbourbood  of  London.  At  Sjon,  at  Claremotit,  and  in  the  aiiMnretum  at 
Kew,  there  arc  ttranUng  ftcmf,  SO  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height :  but  we  are  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
detached  bushes  of  this  species,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon<kn\  to  be  compared  with  those  to  hj 
found  Id  some  places  in  Scotland  aiKl  Irdand.  In  Scotland,  in  Angusshire,  at  Kinuaird  CasUe,  the 
oommon  laurel,  80  vears  planted,  is  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  36  ft.  In  Argyllshire,  at 
Minwanl,  31  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  bead  56  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  6  ft.  9  in^  the  trunli  branching 
oiT  at  9|  ft.  from  the  ground ;  another  tree,  at  the  same  place,  has  a  trunk  which  girts  4  ft.  11  In. :  both 
trees  are  supposed  to  nave  t)een  planted  upwards  of  130  years.  In  SUrlingshire,  at  Airthrie  Castle, 
43  yean  Ranted,  it  Is  4S  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  37  ft. ; 
at  West  PlcaDjM  years  planted,  it  is  20  ft.  high,  thcdiaroeter  of  the  trunk  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  17  ft. 
In  Ir^and,  in  Tippeiary.  In  the  Clonroel  Nursery,  25  years  planted,  It  is  26  ft.  high,  and  the  diameter 
ofthe  sMoe  co¥ered  by  tne  branches  is  60  ft.  In  Wicklow,  at  Shelton  Abbey,  90  years  planted,  it  is 
45  ft.  high,  the  diameter  at  the  trunk  is  6  ft.,  and  of  the  head  101  ft.  The  head  is  oval,  and  is  sup. 
ported  bjf  a  conglomeration  of  branches,  which  unite  about  1|  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  stands  In  a  lignt 
loamv  sol!,  on  a  substratum  of  shingle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Is  the  largest  common 
laurel  in  the  world.  In  ISiS,  this  tree  was  measured  by  Mr.  Mackay  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic 
Garden  at  Dublin,  when  It  was  found  24  ft.  high,  and  the  head  2S4  ft.  6  in.  in  circumference  (Z>«ft. 
PkU.  Joamt.,  vol  L  p.  43SL) ;  so  that,  if  the  dimensions  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay,  and  tbo»e  sent  to  us,  are 
both  correct,  the  rate  of  Inoroase  of  this  tree  must  be  no  leas  remarkable  than  its  magnitude. 

Commercial  StatUtics.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1  ft  high, 
8ff.  per  100;  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  16m.  per  100:  at  BoUwjller,  where 
it  is  marked  in  the  catalogue  as  requiring  to  be  protected  through  the  winter, 
I  franc  50  cents :  and  at  New  York,  where  it  ia  also  tender,  1  dollar. 

3c 
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carolinia'na  MicAx.    The  Carolina  Bird  Cherr;  Tree. 

[ichi.  Fl.  Bor.  Amcr,  1.  p-tSf.;  Lull,  in  N.  Du  HuL,S.p  &i  Dm't  MUL,?. 

niu  aroHnltiui  Ail.  Hint  Xfli.,  E.  p.  163. ;  P.  HmpHTlKU  ITflM.  Xhiil  )  Ptim 

I.  Did.,  No.  G.  i  Wild  Onogc,  .rfawr. 

ihi,  AitLd'Ain«r.,3.LT.;  aiid  <HU/(.  &d^ 

^Dcr.  CAor.,  4'c.  Evergreen.  LeaveB,  with  the  petiole  short;  andthediak 
laoceolate-oblong,  mucronate,  even,  rather  coriaceous,  mostly  entire. 
Flowers  densely  diiposed  in  axillary  racemes,  that  are  shorter  than  the 
leavei.  Fruit  nearly  globose,  mucronate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  540.)  An 
evergreen  tree,  of  the  middle  wie,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Caro- 
lina to  Florida;  introduced  in  1759,  and  fanning  rather  a  tendo' erergreen 
shrub  in  British  gardens. 

Detchptimi,  ^c.     In  its  native  country,  this  483 

tree,  according  to  Hichaux,  grows  to  the 
height  of  soft,  or  30ft.,  and  ramifies  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground,  rorming  a 
tuaed  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
dun  colour,  and  is  commonly  without  cracks. 
The  leaves  are  smooth,  shining  on  their  upper 
surfaces,  and  about  Sin.  long.  The  flowers, 
which  open  in  May,  ere  white  and  numerous, 
being  arranged  inUttle  bunches  tin. or  IJ  in. 
long,  which  spring  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 
The  fruit  is  small,  oval,  and  nearly  black  : 
it  coDsists  of  a  toft  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
small  quantity  of  green  pulpy  substance, 
which  is  not  eatable.  The  fruit  hangs  on 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year, 
■o  that  the  tree  is  at  the  same  time  laden 
with  fruit  and  flowers.  These  flowers,  Mi- 
chaux  remarks,  are,  of  all  others  which  he 
has  observed  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
most  sought  after  by  bees.  The  tree,  he 
adds,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vc^table  productions  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  Umted  States  ;  and  it  is  generally  selected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  plant  near  their  houses,  not  only  on  this  account,  hut  because  it  grow* 
with  rapidity,  and  aflbrds  an  impenetrable  shade.  Pursh  describes  it  as  a 
hendsoroe  evergreen  shrub,  resemblii^  C.  lusitanica;  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  flowers,  which,  from  the  Ggure  in  Hichaux,  from  which  ours  was  copied, 
appear  to  be  almost  without  petals. 

Qcography,  Hittory,  ^c.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Bahama  Islands;  and 
in  North  America  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  islands  which  are  on  the 
coast  of  the  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Floridas.  On  the  mainland 
it  is  seldom  Ibund  growing  wild,  even  at  8  or  10  miles'  distance  from  Che  sea. 
It  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Catesby;  and  the  seeds  were  sent 
to  Miller  in  IT59,  under  the  name  of  bastard  mahogany.  Seeds  of  it  are 
frequently  imported  from  America,  and  abundance  of  young  plants  reared; 
but,  as  they  are  rather  tender,  and,  north  of  London,  would  r^uire  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wali,  they  are  ver^  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  The  largest 
plant  which  we  know  of  is  m  Hampshire,  at  Swallowfield,  where,  in  1833, 
It  formed  a  bush  10  ft.  high,  with  a  head  dMiut  ISfi.  in  diameter,  flowering 
»n3  fruiting  occasionally. 

Properlie$  and  Uiet.  The  wood  is  rose-coloured,  and  of  a  Tery  fine  grain ; 
but,  even  in  America,  it  is  too  scarce  to  be  ^plied  to  useful  purposes ;  the 
tree  being  there,  as  here,  considered  entirely  as  one  of  ornament.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  smells  strongly  of  prussic  acid ;  and  from  it,  Hichauz  observe*, 
a  fragrant  spirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained. 
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Soil,  ^uaHon,  ^c,  A  deep,  free,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  are 
essential  to  this  species ;  which,  north  of  London,  as  already  observed,  will 
be  safest  placed  against  a  wall,  or,  probably,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  laurel. 
In  the  London  nurseries,  it  is  propagated  n-om  seeds ;  and  plants,  of  which 
there  are  now  (1836)  abundance  in  the  Fulham,  Epsom,  and  Milford  Nur- 
series, are  It.  6d,  each. 

App.  i.    Other  Species  qfCirasus. 

In  De  Candolle'i  ProdromtUt  and  in  Don's  MUler,  two  West  Indian,  and  four  South  American, 
fpedet  are  described ;  but  only  two  of  these  (C  sphaeroc&rpa  Lou.f  P.  sphaeroc&rpa  Svaarix,  I}(m*g 
MiU.,  li.  p.  516. :  and  C.  ocGident&lis  Lois.^  and  Don**  MiU.,  i\.  p.  51&,  P.  occidentftlis  Swartz)  have 
been  Introducea  into  Britain.  They  are  both  considered  hot.house  plants,  but  might,  probably,  be 
acclimatised.  Raflnesque,  under  the  article  Prbnus,  in  his  Medical  Flora,  vol  it  p.  45S;,  says  that  he 
has  prepared  a  monograph  of  40  wild  American  species  of  Priinus;  under  whicn  genus,  with  Lin. 
naus,  he  includes  both  plums  and  cherries ;  only  25  of  which,  he  says,  are  described  by  authors : 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  worlc  of  this  description  has  been  published. 


Sect.  II.     Spir^e''^. 
Genus  VI. 


PU^RSH/>l  Dec.     The  Purshia.    Lin.  Sytt.  Icosdndria  Monog^ia. 

UetU^leaUom.  Dec  in  Trans,  of  Un.  Soa,  12.  p.  157. ;  Prod.,  S.  p.  541. ;  lindl  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1446. « 
Don's  MIU.,  8.  p.  517. 

Sjfnomyme.    tUdrea  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  S3.,  not  of  Aublet 

Derivaiion.  Frederkk  Pursh  first  characterised  tne  only  known  species  in  his  Flora  AmerUue  Sep- 
terUrwnaliSt  and  named  it  IHgdrea  trident4ta.  The  generic  name,  however,  having  been  preoccu- 
pied by  Aublet,  De  CandoUe  has  named  the  present  genus  after  Pursh  himself. 

A  1.  P.  tridentaVa  Dec.    The  S-tooihed-ieaved  Purshia. 

IdeniificaHon,    Dec.  in  Lin.  Trans.,  IS.  p.  157. ;  Prod.,  2.  d;  541. 

^moiynte.    JWrea  tridentftta  Pk.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  S3,  t  15.,  not  of  Aublet 

Sngrovingi,    Ph.  FL  Am.  Sept,  1 1&  ;  Bot  Reg.,  t  1446. ;  and  wafigs.  ^M,  425. 

Detcriptiofiy  Sfc.    A  spreading  subdecumbent  shrub,  scarcely  exceeding  2  ft. 
in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  small  whitish  leaves,  and  .rather  many 
^  424  small  yellow  flowers,  which  begin  to 

expand  about  the  middle  of  May, 

and  thence   continue,  successively, 

^  into  June.     The  leaves  are  ^ouped, 

'^  wedge-shaped,  and  ending  m  2 — 3 

teeth  that  are  large  for  uie  size  of 

the  leaf,  villose  above,  but  covered 

beneath   with    a  white    tomentum. 

Buds  scaly.     Stipules  none,  or  mi- 
nute. (Dec.  Prod.f  ii.   p.  541.,  and 

amplified  from  observation.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
in  pastures  by  the  river  Columbia.  It  was  almost  the  only  shrub  to  be  seen 
through  an  immense  tract  of  barren  sandy  soil,  from  the  head  source  of 
the  Missouri,  to  the  Falls  on  the  Columbia,  and  from  38°  to  48°  n.  lat. 
(Douglas,  in  Hook.  Bot.  Amer.)  It  was  introduced  in  1826.  There  are 
plants  of  this  species,  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year.  They  require  a  dry 
Iffiht  soil ;  and  cuttines  of  the  young  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
guss.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  not  bemg  much  asked  for,  are  2s.  6d, 
each. 

3c  2 
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KETRRJA  Dec    Ths  Kbrkia.    La.  Syri.  Icodmdria  Polyg^nia 

UemKHeakm.    DB.lnTniu.or  Un.  Sat,  ia.p.  156.j  ItKL,  t.  p,Hl.)  Don^  MUL,  S- P>51 

afiumtma,    naiiut  L.,  C&rehorui  Tkimi.,  Sfirm't  Cimb. 

JfrtpM/fen.    Nuned  In  booour  of  IV,  Xer,  ■  collector  of  |duMi  tbr  the  tCvw  OtrdefK 

•   1.  K.  japo'nica  Detr.     The  Japan  EemB. 

7dM4(c<l'*»'    Dec  InTrniLof  LIB.  Soc,  It.  P.1SG.J  ProL  £.  n 


Dacription,  i[e.  A  ehnib,  c 
of  Japan,  introduced  in  1700,  and  for 
a  long  time  treated  b«  a  stove,  and 
afterwards  aa  a  green-house,  plant ; 
but  it  bas  been  ultimately  found  quite 
hardy.  It  has  soft,  and  not  very  per- 
nstent,  wood,  clothed  with  a  smooth 
greenish  berk;  twig-like  branches;  ; 
(eaves  that  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and 
serrated  with  large  and  unequal  teeth, 
featheivveiocd,  and  concave  on  the 
upper  surtace ;  stipules  that  are  linear- 
subulate;  and  yellow  flowers.  The 
nngle-llowered  state  of  this  species 
has  only  lately  been  introduced;  and 

it  flowered,  lor  the  first  time  in  England,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oardcn,  in 
April,  1836.  The  double-flowered  variety  has  become  so  common  ns  to  be 
found  in  the  garden*  even  of  labourers'  cottages.  It  is  a  most  ornamental 
and  beautiful  shrub,  from  its  ver)-  numerous,  lerse,  golden,  sub-globular  blos- 
soms, which  begin  to  appear  in  February  or  March,  and,  in  tolerably  moist 
soil,  and  a  warm  situation,  continue  to  be  produced  for  several  months.  It  is 
generally  planted  against  a  wall,  more  especially  north  of  London.  It  is 
easily  and  rapidly  propagated  by  its  sprouting  suckers.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  50f.  per  100;  at  Bollwyllcr,  it  is  10  francs  per  100;  end  at 
New  York,  60  cents  each. 

Gksus  VUI. 


□□□ 


5PIR.S'A  £,.    The  SriitSA.    Lrn.  Sy$L  Icoa&ndria  Di-Pent^nia. 

MeniOaUtim-  Lin.  Oat.,  Na  A30.  i  Omna.  FnicL,  I.  |i.  337.  L  O.  ;  Dtc  Prod..  £.  p.  Ml. )  Dool 
i^mm^mfi.  '  Sr\rm\f.  Cambatfia  Utm.  ^Ir.  In  Au^  Set  HaL,  Lf-SH.;  Sfriiicv  f*.  ;  Spta- 
IVrMotfM.    Pmandra,  tarA,  la nfennoe to tha  •uppgud  flalUlitT  otihe  bnndis  oT  ione 

,_.  „r::_'_„ -..rrrmL.^.^  in.ifurtoim.  u»  fltnau  of  iho 


the  nbfiinuin  Lui&nL 


i|  to  lone,  (Vom  ipfira5tio ,  _ 

I  garluKli.      Sftnten  U  FUnji't   nune 
le,  Hn  BuklDg  gvludi ;  but  tku  plmt  ii  i 


Dacriptian,  ^c.     Low  deciduous  sbrubs,  with  conspicuoiu  flowers  of  con- 
uderable  elegance  and  beauty.     They  are  all  readily  propagated  by  suckov, 
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to  I  froDC  each ;  and  at  New  York,  from  85  cents  to  50  cents  each.    Seeds  of 
one  or  two  of  the  species  may  be  procured,  in  London,  at  6d.  per  packet. 

$  i.  Physocdrpos  Camb. 

JtTlMtta^    FrcmpkB^atliiddv.uKltdrTDt.iiftuUi  InntmnMloUwbliddBTanwk. 

Sect.  Gua:  Ovariea  connected  at  the  base.  Torus  linmg  the  calycine  tube. 
CaipeU  bladdeiy,  rather  mecobranous.  OruU  2 — 3,  &ied  to  ue  semini- 
feroiu  marain  of  the  carpel,  ovoid,  at  first  borizontal,  but  at  length  *ua- 

Gded,  Fbwers  hermaphrodite,  disposed  in  umbels.   Pedicels  l-flowered. 
^es  toothed,  or  somewhat  lobed,  usually  stipulate.    {Don't  AGU.,  a. 
p.  517.) 

m  I.  S,  opuLiFo'LiA  L. 

Lin.  Sp.,  7<Kl  Cub.  Hon.  i  Li^lnN.  Du  Hun.,  &p,61./  Deo.  Prod.,  Ltttj 

.. _  iDlWrfc,  Aw. 

SugTHiimti,    N.  Du  Htm,.  B.  L  14, 1  ud  DurA*  tin,  WS. 

Spec.  Oar.,  ^e.      Leaves  lobed,  or  3-lobed,  and  pwtakiiu  of  488 

an  ovate  figure,  doubly  serrated,  petioled,  and  many  of  taem 
Btipuled.      Flowers    white,    nume- 
I  rous,  disposed  in  stalked  hemisphe- 
rical corymbs ;  the  pedicel  of  each 
fiower  slender  and  glabrous.     Sepals 
spreading.     Torus   wholly   connate  | 
with  the  tube  of  the  calyx.    Ovariea 
connate  with  each  other  at  the  base. 
Ovules  in  each  8 — 3,  affiled  to  the 
margin,  (^-shaped,  at  first  horiion- 
tol,  at  lencth  the  one  pendulou.1,  the  rest  ascending. 
Carpels  tuaddcrv,  rather  membranaceouB,  large  and 
diverging.     Seeds  obovate,  glossy,  and  yellow.  {JOee. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  548.)     A  shrub,  a  nadve  of  North  Am^ 
ricB,  frota  Canada  to  Carolina ;  found  on  the  bonks 
of  rivers,  particularly  among  the  mountains,  where  it  is  genenlly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nine  Bark.    It  was  introduced  by  Bishop  Compton,  in  1690] 
and,  in  British  gardens,  grows  to  the  height  of  6  (t.  or  10  tt.,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.     It  is  hardy,  end  very  ornamental,  from  its  abundance  of 
white  flowecs,  which  are  produced  in  corymbs,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
Guelder  roue;    and  fi'om  the  Duraerous  inSated  reddish  capsules  which 
succeed  the  flowers.     The  leaves,  which  are  lobed  and  veined,  die  off  of 
a  purplish  red  mixed  with  yellow.     In  British  nurseries,  the  plant  is  gene- 
rally proposed  by  division  of  the  root ;  but  sometimes  by  layeta,  or  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  put,  in  autumn,  in  a  shady  border,  in  a 
sandy  soil. 

Ill  pedunda  uid  oIte  tancnMM  [Du.  P/oi.,  li.  fl  Stt.)    It  !• 
[di  or  Ihe  ColumUn  rtnr. 

'.  capitaVa  Ph.     The  capitat&4»rymA(^  Spiraa. 

.  Aner.  Sept,  I  p,  3W. )  Cimli.  Mooog.  j  Deo.  Pnjd.,  S.  p.  Ett.  i  Don't  MUL, 


farMK. 


Floven  dluwd  \q  ttrmlnaJ  lubcaptute  corrmlH  placed  on  Ttry  long  »3uQC1e«.  iMjx  toeu 
loH.  SponUneoiii  In  Nonh  America,  oii  lu  ouuni  fdmi,  and  br  the  liTa  Coluinb4*.  (J> 
Pni.,  IL  p.  ma.)  Accordins  U  Sweel'i  Herliu  Brluamlct,  kL  1330,  p.  IS*.,  tfali  wu  Intnduc 
knta  BritdD  Ui  lUT.    II  tau  while  dowcn.  ud  haa  produced  IheB  haa  In  luw  and  Julj.    ^ 

■  3.  S.  HOKc/oYNA  Torrei/.     The  roonogynous  Spirca. 
AibnibtnwtaigbithelMlthtorafL  or  « n.  <» til*  Rwkr  Kounialni.  {Dm'i  JWUL,  LL  p.  UBl)  > 
TM  intmtaopil. 
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j  ii.  Chameedryon  Ser. 

Drr^vata*.    Frcm  Cham^'drii,  [fae  umeor  the  geniuiiilRi  ttam  iiimilullf  Intheftmi  tf  th* 

Sect.  Char.  Ovarien  diadnct,  Torus  with  its  baae  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  but  with  its  dp  BeparaCe.  Carpeb  not  inSated.  Flowers  eada 
upon  a  distinct  pedicel,  and  disposed  in  umbels  or  corymbs.  Leaves  entire, 
or  toothed,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  SA2.) 

■  4.  S.  CHAM^DHiFo^LiA  L.     The  Germander-leaved  Spirsa. 
I4nibllcaaim.    IAb.  So.,  TO),  i  Camb.  Mooot- ;  Dec  Pmd..  i.  p.  Ua, ;  Don'i  HIIL,  £,  o.  5IS. 
^mafUfme.    S.  cuitoni^niii  Lmir. 
Atgrmii^.    Pall.  Fl  RoH.,  LIS.;  and  our  ^.  US, 
i^c.  CAor,,  ^c.     Leaves  ovate,  cut  at  the  tip  in  a  serrated  manner,  glabrous. 

Flowers  upon  long  slender  pedicels,  in  hemispherical  corymbs.   Sepals  veiny, 

refleied.   (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  5+2.) 
Varietiet,     Seringe  enumerates  the  first  four  of  the  following  forms  of  this 

species;    to  which,   we   think,   might   be  added  S.  ulmifdua,  5.  flcxu^Bi, 

S.  cratt^^lia,  S.  fetuleetolia,  and,  perhaps,  some  others. 

■  8.  c.   1   Du^ga'rii  Camb.  Monog. — Leaves  with  the  disks  broad  and 

glabrous ;  the  petioles  ciliated. 

■  6.  c.  2  m^o  Ph.  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  342.,  Camb.  Monog.  —  Leaves 

smaller,  slightlv  villose  upon  both  aur&ces.    Flowers  smaller.    Wild 
in  Canada,  and  upon  the  rocks  of  Dahuria. 

>  8.  c.  3  oUon^filia  Camb.  Mont^. ;  S.  oblougif6lia  Waldtf.  el  Kit.  PI. 

Hung.,  u\.  p.  261.  t.S35.,  andin  /TotV.  ifrif.  —  Leaves  narrower,  and 
less  serrated. 

■  S.  c.  ituiracemdsa  Ser.  —  Flowers  distantly  dispoaedaJong  a  length- 

ened rachis. 

>  8.  c.  5  incua  Hort.  (  ?  5.  incisa  T^unb.)  has  been  rused  from  seeds 

received  from  Germany  through  Mr.  HunDeman;  and  it  appears  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 
Detcr^tion,  S/c.     A  shrub,  varying  in  height  from  429 

8ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  more;  a  native  of  Siberia,  Kamt- 
schatka,  Dahuria,  the  rorth-weat  coast  of  America, 
and  also  of  Chba  and  Japan.  It  is  common  through- 
out the  whole  of  Siberia,  Dahuria,  and  Kamtscfaatka; 
and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea ;  and  the  shoots,  when  straight,  are 
bored  for  tobacco-pipes.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1789,  under  different  names;  and  its 
numerous  varieties  have,  we  believe,  riven  rise 
to  several  supposed  species.  In  its  wild  state,  it 
varies  exceedingly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  endre 
plant,  in  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  its  leaves,  and 
in  their  being  more  or  less  cut  or  serrated,  and  more  ^ 
or  less  smooth,  orpubescent.  In  British  garden      '  '   ' 

t  verv  ornamental  hare 

>f  white  flowers,  whii 

and  July ;  and  they  are  succeeded  by  capsu 
seeds  enclosed  in  which  are  grey  and  small,  resembling  sawdust.  In  Martyn's 
MilleT  it  is  stated,  that  this  shrub  makes  beautiful  garden  hedges,  being 
entirely  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  June.  Though  the  seeds  ripen  in 
England,  plants  can  aeldom  be  raised  from  them ;  and,  as  this  species  does 
not  produce  suckers  freely,  it  is  generally  raised  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

•  5.  5.  (c.)  IfLHiFo'LiA  Scftp.     The  Elm-leaved  S 
IdnllfiaiHim. 
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Spec.Char.,^c.  Leaves  ovate-lanceo- 
late,  Bcute,  flat,  sharply  serrated,  43(1 

filiated.  Flowers  terminal,  in 
rather  bemispheri^  coi^oibs. 
Bepals  reflexed.  A  native  of 
Carintfaia  and  Siberia,  {Dec, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  542.)  Introduced  ia 
1790,  and  producing  its  white  | 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  Height 
from  3ft.  to  5ft.  It  is  one  of  J 
the  handsomest  species  of  this 
■ectioD.  Seringe  Bsksif  it  is  not 
8  Yariety  of  S.  ^amtedrifdlia  L. ; 
and  Dr.  Liudley  (Bot.  Reg.,  t. 
889.)  appears  to  consider  it  as  identical  with  that  species. 

yariOg, 

•  S.  (t)  u.  S  f/n/BlhUlU  So-.— In  thii  TMTietr  l  whorl  of  dlitinM  !«•■•.  that  an  Mloltd,  lu. 
cnUt^  uid  ihuplj  KiTUed,  sccui^s  Uii  place  of  iliEXpili,  and  !•  dndlbcd  u  bdnt 
then  tranaftunuJ.  PHali  and  tumeni  act  >lth«  sot  cmtot,  or  dcfMiud.  S<riiin 
•uMn  to  think  tl»  S.  fDlUM  Peir.  Otcl.,7.f.3Sa.,  ii fdeDttol  with  tbka.  {Da.  AvZ, 

■  6.  S.  (c.)  FLBXvo'sA  FitcA.     The  fletuble-Anmi^AJ  Spiraa. 

ItiMOe^km.    FlKh.lDLitt|  Cunb.  Honof.  i  Dk  PmU  t.p.S<I.:  t>M->HiU.,  >.p.SI& 
iMifmt.     S.  alplna  Hon.  Far.,  accordlns  to  Camb.  ml  Racb.  is  LilL 
EKtrmlhit.    CunlL  Hhwc.  Splr,  in  Ann.  ad,  Nat,  I.  L  33. 

i^wc.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous;  &on)  the  tip  to  the  middle 
dentately  serrate.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Its  native  country  is  not  stated. 
Sininge  enquires  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  S.  ulmifolia.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  54!.)  Introduced  in  I8S0 ;  ^wing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. ; 
and  producing  its  white  Sowers  in  June  and  July.  There  are  plants  in  th« 
Honicultmral  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

•  7.  S.  (c.)  CRATJBGiro'LiA  Lk.     The  Crats^s-leaved  Spiraea. 
Um^fieatlBK.    U.  Enum.,  «.  uid  i  Dtc  Piod.,  i.iiH&  I  Oail  HUL,  S.  ]>,$]& 
trtt.  Omr-ttt.    LfBTca  oboiate,  oWdhi  Id  the  Imnhlal  put  doublT  Mmtc  ;  (lalnui,  rMICUItU 
oatbeuDdfriurbcit    Fk»Mi  whlta,  dlipoKd  I- '— '— ' -"  —'--  -•- - 


In  Ui«  HoitlcuHural  SoclMi'i  OantsL 


p.  54SI    IntnduHd  In  IBtS,  and  pnxjudnt  Iti  white  flowen  In  June  and  July. 
bcltbtifbtmtIL  toGIL    111 .  .  .   ~     . 

B  8.  S.  (c.)  BBTULf  Po'lia  Pall.     The  Birch-leaved  Spirsa, 
Unui/liMitn.    PilL  FL  Rau.,  L  |k7l>LM.i  Ciinib.HnKV.;  Des.  Prod.,  S.p,SH.;  Ddo-i 
^aemrma.    la.  cnrrnibiMa  R^.  In  Dea.  JnifK  Bol.,*.  f.SB3.i  F .1. cntnglfiiUa U, £hi 


B^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  broadly  orate,  serrated,  glabrous;  tbe  petiole  very 
short.  Flowers  in  fostigiBte  panicles.  Carpels  5,  upright,  glabrous.  A 
native  of  Siberia.  (Dec.  Prod,,  n.  p.  A44-.}  Said,  also,  to  be  found  in 
North  America,  on  the  Blue  Mountams,  and  in  various  other  places  on  the 
western  coast.  (Hook.  Fi.  Bor.  Amer.)  tt  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1812,  and  produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

.■  9.  5.  GA^A  Wald$t.  et  KU.     The  hoary-^rornf  Spu-za. 
UnUMaMM-    WaldU.  *t  Kit.  PL  Ru.  HunR.,  S.  |iL£5t.tK7.)  Camb.  MvUf.)  Dec  Pnd.,  S. 

p.  AiTDan^  HIU.,  t.  p.  51B. 

EtfUift.    WahMlCKItn.  Bar.  Hun^.SL  1.117, 

Spa.  Oar.,  te.  Laffmu,(i(  about  the  iluDribuarsUii  r*pRi>iir  S.aiwinULisuta,  p*kcUT 
mil*,  MillghclrtoothEd.lKiaillj'tlkiH.  Carrmba unuwliat lacnODU :  tbelauctl ona  iiebuiicldL 
of  few  io-cr.,  and  Ui.    Sepalt  ipn— '—     — —  "■—- -' ■  — ~  -"• —      - 

lofTov  to  tfa«  bDflhtaf  sit,  and  to 

■    10.  5.  TRILOBA "tA  L. 
TAnWMjfaii.    Lin.  Mant,  SH. ;  Camk  Honoc. 
Swmenfmt.    S.  tiHabt  Dm'i  urn.,  ij.  ^Ji. 
fn«n>n*p.    Fia  Boh,  I.  L  17, ;  vfm.  Dnd. 
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f^iec.  Char.,  $c.  Leaves  roundijh,  lobed,  crenated,  ri^ 
brous,  reticulate];  veined.  Flowers  in  umbd-Uka 
coiymbs.  Sepals  ascending.  Carpels  glabrous.  A  ' 
native  of  the  alps  of  Altai.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.> 
Introduced  in  1801 ;  growing  to  the  hdght  of  1  ft.  or 
S  (t.  i  and  producing  its  abundant  flowers  in  Haj. 
This  species  is  very  handsome,  with  branches  spread- 
ing horizontally,  and  bearing,  in  the  flowering  season, 
numerous  compact  corymbs  of  pure  white  flowers  { 
which,  combined  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the 

filant,  and  its  glaucous  leaves,  rounded  in  their  out- 
ine,  and  yet  lobed,  render  the  species  a  very  inte- 
resting  and  ornamental  one. 

■   n.  S.  alpiVa  Po/A     The  fiAmnn  alpine  Spirsa. 
IJtmOfltaUon.    P^L  Fl.  Rmi,  l  p.  B9.  t.  sa,  ucsidlDg  to  dunb.  Honog. ;  Dec  Prod.,  Z.  p.  51 
EngnnHngi.  'pilTfl  RSK,  l.tSO.;  and  nir/f.  43& 
Spec.  Char,,  ^e.     Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  ses- 
sile, serrulated,  glabrous ;  the  midrib  pinnately  4Si 
branched.    Flowers  in  terminal,  stalked,  an^ 
in  many  instances,  leafless,  corymbs.     S^HiIs 
ascending.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)    A  native 
of  the  wooded  alps  of  Siberia;   introduced 
in  1806 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft. ;  and  flowering  b  June.    Its  flowers 
are  white. 

Retatark.  A  kind  of  Spam'Vi  is  extant,  in  some 
English  collections,  under  the  name  of  S.  alpina; 
which  must  be  very  distinct  from  the  above,  as 
it  has  its  flowers  in  lateral  umbels,  in  the  mode 
of  S.  AypericitSlia,  to  which,  in  its  leaf,  it  also 

"""        It  does  not  resemble  that  ^>ecies  ii  ^         ,    „     = 

tail  i  but  it  is  dwarier,  and  spreadingly  brandiea.  Its  flowers 
April,  almost  before  the  leaves,  and  periiaps  eariier  than 
those  of  any  other  lund  of  Spirted  in  British  collections :  they  are  not  white, 
as  those  of  S.  Aypericif&lia,  but  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white.  Plants  of 
this  kind  were  raised  from  exotic  seeds,  in  the  (Smbridge  Botanic  Garden, 
before  1821.— J.  D. 


a  bdng  of  upright  growth; 


t.  S.  svpehicifo'li 


Dec.    The  Hypericum-leaved  8 

Irod.,  9.  p.  »S. ;  Don'!  Uia,  i.  p.  519. 
IuUuUVt. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  3 — ^nerved,  -^ 
entire  or  toothed,  glabrous,  slightly  downy;  primary 
veins  pinnately  branched.  Flowers  in  either  peduncled 
corymbs,  or  sessile  umbds.  Pedicels  glabrous,  or  slightly 
downy.  Sepals  ascending.  A  native  of  Europe  and 
America.  A  species  that  presents  diversiHed  appear- 
ances. {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  native  of  Canada ;  but  Dr.  Hooker  thinks  that,  like  f 
most  of  the  spedes  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Old  World. 

Varktiet.    Saitiefi  has  characterised  S  forms  of  this  species,  which  he 
describes  as  follows : — 

■  S.  h.  1  vraUtuu  Ser.   S.  crenita  Ian.,  J^cA.  in  Litt.,  and  Don't  MUL, 

u.  p.  519.;  S,  Ayperidfolia  Comb.  Mono^. —  Branches  rigid,  thickisb. 
Leaves  ovate-rounded;  the  whole  margm  crenated.  A  native  of  the 
Ural  Mountains. 

■  8.\i.2 PlukencAiiKLSer.  S.hypeniM)i^ Lin. Sp,,70l.,aadDo7^t  Mm., 
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u,p.5ig.;  S.h.\tF.I3,nec.Fl.Ft:,ii.^ 
p.  645.,  Plui.   Phyl.,  t.  818.   f.  5.  —  ^ 
Leaves     perfectly     entire,     glabrous. 
Flowers  in  sessile  corymbs.     A  native 
of  Canada. 

■  S.  h.  3  acuta  Ser.     S.  acuCifKlia  WiOd. 

Envm^  540.,  Camh.  Mmutg.,  and 
Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  ;  S.  sibfrica 
Hort.  Pur.,  according  to  Comb.  Mo- 
il^, i  S.  embigua  PaJi,,  end  our  _fig. 
W4.  —  Leaves  spathulate,  elongate, 
acute,  perfectly  entire,  or,  rare) y,  3—5- 
tootheii,  rather  glabrous.  Flowers 
in  sessile  corymbs. 

■  8.  h.  4  mnata  Ser.    S.  obov^  WaUil.  et  Kit.  f  in  WiUd.  J 

Ml.,  Canb.  Monog,,  Barr,  Icon.  Bar.,  a. 
1376.  I.  56+.;  5.  Aypericifdlia  y,  Dec.  Fl. 
Fr.,  V.  p.  645. ;  S.  crenita  Lm.  Sp.,  701., 
Cimh.  Momg.,  and  DmCi  MiU.,  ii.  p.  519. 
and  ourj^-.  435.  —  Leaves  obovate. 

■  8.  h.  5  tavrdnica  8er.  iS.  savrinica  Beuer  in 

Litt.,andi)on'(J>f>tf.,ii.  p.  519.;  S.crenitta 
Pall.  Fl.  Roa.,  i,  p.  35.  t.  19. ;  S.  Ayperici- 
folia  var.  p  longifBlia  Led.  P7.  Roti.  Alt.  III., 
t.  429. ;  and  our  ^.  436.  ~  All  |)ar(s  pubea- 
eent.     Leaves  entire,  or,  at  the  tip,  toothed. 
Flowers  minute,  disposed  in  dense  terminal 
corymbs.     It  is  wild  about  Barnaoul,  and  in  Podolla. 
a   8.  h.  C  Beiirriiaa  Ser.    S.  crenita  Better,  in  Litt. ; 
Besseri^fui  Don's  Hill.,  ii.p.  519.,  Lodd.  Bot. 
Cab.,  1. 1 252. — All  parts  rather  glabrous.  Leaves 
mostly  entire.    Flowers  disposed  in  rather  tax 
tenninal  corymbs.     A   native  of  Podolia  and 
Ciuicasua. 
Deteriptiott,  ^c.    S.  Aypericifdlis  has  sniall  hard  stems, 
with  numerous  side  branches,  clothed  with  a  dark  green 
bark,  and  with  ni       "     "     "' — "" — '' •■-•--■'-     - 


give  them  the  appearance  of  beina;  punctured  on  the 
surface ;  whence  the  name.     The  flowers  are  white,  in 
small  sessile  umbels,  resembling  those  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  but  smaller ;  and  whence,  probably,  and  from  i 
its  being  common  in  Italy,  and  flowering  very  early  in 
the  spring,  the  name  whicn  it  once  bore  in  the  London 
gardens,  of  Italian   May.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance; 
and,  when  the  shrub  is  allowed  space  to  expand  on  every  side,  it  forms  a 
very  beautiful  bush  in  the  Sowering  season.     In  England,  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated by   Parkinson  in   1640;   and   that  author  and   Miller   sa^   that   it 
came  originally  from  North  America :  but  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  thinks 
it  more   likely  to   be  a  native  of  Italy,  as  he  found  the  hedges  full  of  it 
between  Teroi  and  Foligno.     Dr.  Hooter,  also,  thinks  it  most  likely  to  be  a 
European  species ;  though  Pursh  appears  to  have  found  it  in  a  living  state  in 
dry  swamps  in  Canada  and  New  York.    It  forms  handsome  garden  heikes, 
and  will  bear  the  shears,  which  were  formerly  applied  to  it,  to  shape  it  into 
artificial  forms,  when  topiary  work  was  fashionable  iu  garden  scenery.     It  is 
readily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  detaching  its  suckers. 

ft  13.  S.  (h.)  rctiLiCTRdi^DBS  Pall.    The  Meadow-Rue-AvKwd  Spinea. 

IiUMVUatUm.    FML  FL  RdM..  1.  p.  St,  utd  p.  7B.  i  Dk  Piod.,  I.  p.  5ia  |  DodI  MILL,  I.  p.  SIS. 
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PART  in. 


^nonyme.    S.  oquilegiAUa  PalL  Jtim.,  S.  App.  791  No.  9*. 
Engravingg.    Pall.  FL  Rom.,  L  t.  18. ;  and  our^.  4S7. 

Spec.  Chew.,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  indistinctly 
3-lobed,  inconspicuously  3-nerved,  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  lateral  sessile  umbels.  A  native  of  the 
alps  of  Dahuria.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  543.)  De  Can- 
dotle  asks  whether  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  S. 
Aypericifolia;  which,  we  think,  it  most  probably  is. 
In  Martyn's  Miller,  it  is  said  to  be  an  intermediate 
species  between  S.  crenkta  and  S.  triloba.  Pallas 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Dahuria,  along  with  S.  chamae- 
drifolia  and  iS^.  alpina  (No.  11.  p.  726.  fig.  432.). 
The  name  signifies  that  a  leaf  of  this  species  of 
iS^irae^  resembles  a  leaflet  of  some  kind  of  Thalic- 
trum.  * 

A  14.  5.  PiKOWiE^Nsis  Betser.     The  Pikow  Spiraea. 

IdentMcaUom.  Betser  Enum.  PL  Pod.,  p.  46.  No.  149&  ;  Dec:  Prod.,  2.  p.  54a  ;  Don's  MilL,  9. 
p.  519. 

Spec.  Ckar.y  ^.  Leaves  with  three  wimanr  veina,  and  serrate  at  the  tip,  cuneate-lanceolate,  ob> 
cuse,  rarely  pointed.  Flowers  in  peduncled  corymbs.  {^Dec  Prod.,  li.  p.  54&}  It  is  a  native  about 
Pikow»  in  Podolia :  and  is  said  to  grow  from  S  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height.  Ic  produces  its  white  flower*  in 
June  and  July,  and  was  introduced  in  1807,  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

A  15.  jS^.  ceanothifoYia  Horn.    The  Ceanothus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Idati^fleation.    Horn.  Hort  Hafh.,  2.  p.  466. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  £.  p.  544. 

4jpce.  Char.^  i[e.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  serrated  (hxn  the  middle  to  the  tip  with  sharp 
unequal  teeth.  Flowers  in  indistinctly  peduncled  terminal  corymbs.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
shrub,  the  native  country  of  which  is  unknown,  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  3  a.  or 
4  ft,  to  have  been  introduced  in  1823,  and  to  produce  its  white  flowers  in  June  and  July.  We 
have  not  seen  the  plant 


16.  S.  CORYMBO^SA  Raf.    The  corymbose^t&miig  Spiraea. 

oAt'oM.  Rafin.  Precis  des  D^oouvertes  SomiolMiques,  ou  Zoologiques  et  433 

igues  (Palerme,  1814%  p.  36. ;  and  in  Desv.  Joum.  Bot,  1814,  p.  16&  { 
Bott  Cab.,  t  671. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  544b 


IdentyUation.  Rafin.  Precis  des  D^oouvertes  Somiok 

Botanic 

Lodd.] 
Engravings.    Lod.  Bot  Cab.,  t  671. ;  and  6ur>^.  438. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  unequally  serrated, 
glabrous,  green  above,  hoary  below.  Flowers  trigynous, 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  544.)  A 
native  of  Virginia;  introduced  in  1819;  growing  to  the 
heip^ht  of  4  ft.  or  5ft.;  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  species,  on  account  of  its  large 
corymbs  of  white  flowers,  and  its  distinctness  in  external 
character. 
Variety. 

jBi  S.  c.  2  tororia,  S.  sororia  Pennt/  in  Hort.  Brit.,  is  a 

smaller  plant,  and  flowers  rather  later  than  the  species.     It  was 
introduced  into  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  North  America,  in  1839. 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  tieight  of  2  ft. ;  and  its    439 
white  flowers  often  remain  on  till  October. 

ja  17.  S.  TACCiNiiFo^LiA  D.  Dofi.    The  Vaccinium- 

leaved  Spirssa. 

Identifleation.     Don.  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  1.  p.  8S7. ;  Dec;  Prod.,  %.  p.  546. ; 

Don's  ma,  S.  p.  518L 
Engravings.    Bot.  Cab.,  1 140a ;  and  our^.  439. 

Spec.  Char.,  j-c.  Upright.  Branchlets  hairy.  Leaves 
elliptical,  acute,  serrated  at  the  tip,  glabrous,  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal tomentose  cymes,  a  few  in  a  cyme.  (Dec,  Prod., 
ii.  p.  546.)  A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft. ;  and  producing 
its  white  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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■   18.  S,  bb'U-a  Simi.     The  beautiful  SpineH. 

UmMcamm.  Hbu  Bot.  lbB.,L««K)  Dont  Pnd.  TL  N«p.,p.£f7.i  Dec.  Pnd.,  S.  p.M'J.) 
Dmi-i  HUl.,  i.  p.  5ia 

Eiigrt<*iigi.     Bot  Mtag,,  t  S«e. ;  ind  our  j^.  Ma 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Sterna  erect,  branched,  gla-  440 

brouB,  and  reddish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute, 
sharply  serrated,  whicishly  tomentose  on  the 
under  surface.  Flowers  pretty,  rose-coloured, 
and  laxly  disposed.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  de- 
flexed.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  548.)  A  native  of 
NepEd ;  reaembUng,  in  its  mode  of  growth 
and  fbliace,  S.  ralicif&lia;  but  being  very 
distinct  from  that  species  in  its  inflo- 
rescence;  the  flowers  of  S.  lalicifdlia  being 
produced  in  a  spiked  panicle,  and  those  of  S. 
b^lla  in  a  corymb.  It  was  introduced  in  1S20, 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft,  or  4  ft., 
producing  its  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers 
u  May  and  June.  This  species  isas  hardy, 
and  as  easily  propagated,  as  that  very  com- 
mon shrub,  S.  taUcifolia ;  as,  like  that  spe- 

des,  it  emits,  from  under  the  soil,  rooting  sprouts,  or  suckers,  which,  when 
tbw  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  at  the  end  of  their  season  of  ^owth,  may 
be  detached,  and  planted  separately,  as  distmct  plants;  and  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  No  gardeu,  however 
small,  ought  to  he  without  it.     Plants  are  U.  each. 

j  iii.  Spirdria  Ser. 

Sed,  Char.  Ovaries  distinct.  Toru^with  its  base  connate  with  the  tube  of 
the  calyx ;  its  tip  separate.  Carpels  not  inflated.  Inflorescence  a  panicle. 
Leaves  serrate,  without  stipules.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii,  p.  544.) 


L.     The  Willow-leaved  Spir^a. 

IdenlVtatiam.  Lin.  So.,  TOO.  i  Cimb.  H«iii(.  i  Dec  PmL,  t.  p.  5Ui. 
Suttonvma.  SplrE'a rrttu  Btrt;  Brldewoit,  Quten'i  N«i)1e.wcick. 
fngrokv-    OmeL  FL  «bir.,  3.  L  49.  j  Eng.  BoL,  t  Itfil )  ind  our^.  HS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Stem  and  peduncles  glabrous.    Leaves  lanceolate,  serrated, 
and,  more  or  less,  doubly  so;  glabrous.    Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular, 
spreading.      Carpels   glabrous.     (Dec.  Prod.,   ii.   p.  544.)       A   native  of 
Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Bohemia  j  abo  of  Canada,  and,  pernaps,  of  Britain. 
yarietiet.     Seringe  has  characterised  four  forms  of  this  species,  as  follows : — 
M  S.  8.  1  chitea  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  iii.  p.  354.,  Camb.  Monog.,   Eng. 
BoIt  1. 1+69.,  and  our^,  443.— Leaves  lanceolate.  Panicles  consist- 
ing of  racemes  more  or  less  spicated.     Petals  of  a  flesh  colour. 
^rk  of  the  branches  yellowish.     This  is,  by  the  reference  to  Eag. 
Bol,  cited,  the  form  which  is  found  wild  in  Britain  :  whether  it  bie 
indigenous  or  not,  botanists  are  not  agreed.     Professor  Henslow 
has  referred  it  (Catal.  of  Brit.  PlanU)  to  his  class  "  Possibly  intro- 
duced by  the  Agency  of  Man." 

•  8.  s.  2  alpiitru  Pall.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  36.  t.  S2.,  Camb.  Monog. ;  S. 

alp&tris  Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  519.  —  A  small  shrub.  Leaves  snorter 
than  those  of  iSl  t.  dLmea.     Branches  very  short. 

•  S.  8.  3  paiacaldla  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055,,  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  iii. 

D.SM.  S.  Mba  Ehrh.  Beilr.,  vii.  p.  137.  —  Leaves  ovate-ohlone. 
Petals  white.  Bark  of  the  branches  red.  It  is  likely  that  this  is 
also  the  S.  Alba  of  Miiier,  of  (fo/t.  Demi.  Brit.,  t.  133.,  and  of 
AtiiAUnberg'i  Catak^ue  of  Norii  American  Planti. 

•  S.  s.  4  bttifilia  Willd.  Sp.,  ii.  p.  1055.     S.  obovaln  Baf  in  Liti., 
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not  of  Waldat.  et  KiL,  according  to  Wiiid.  Enutit.,  5+1.  i  S.  car- 
pmmha  Wm.  Enum.,  p.  MO,,  and  Don't  Milt.,  ii.  p.  520.,  WaU. 
Dcnd.  Bnt.,t.GG.;  andour^.  441. — Leaves  ovate-oblong.   Petala 


white.     Bark  of  branches  rather  redduh. 


.  6  grandifiora.  S.  gnuidifldra  Lodd.  Sol.  Cab.,  t.  1988,,  and  our 
A.  442.,  has  its  pink  flowers  nearly  twice  as  lar^  as  those  of  the 
species ;  and  is  a  very  ornamental  free-growing  shrub.  It  waa  raised 
bj  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds  sent  to  them  from  Kamtschatka. 
in  1886,  by  M.  Busch.  ^ 

DtKnpHon,  ic.   S.imlJcifdlia,  according  to  Pallas,  grows  as  443 

high  as  6  ft,,  in  favourable  situations,  id  Russia  and  Siberia; 
but  in  England  it  is  seldom  found  higher  than  4  ft.  It 
sends  np  numerous  straight  rod-like  stems,  and  these  and 
the  lateral  bronches  terminate  in  large,  conical,  spiked 
p«oicles,  of  pale  red,  or  flesh-coloured,  flowers.  In  deep 
moist  soils,  a  sucker  will  attain  the  height  of  il\.  in  one 
season,  and  flower.  These  suckers  ve  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  ahrub  in  a  vigorous 
stale,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down  when  thej  have  flowered 
two  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  with  raspberries; 
and  the  endre  plant  ought  also  to  be  taken  up  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  separated ;  olhermse  the  old  shoots  are 
apt  to  (fie,  and  render  the  bush  unsightly.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  in  Englond  since  1665;  but  whether  it  was  in- 
troduccd  from  some  other  country,  or  from  localities  where  '2 
it  is  siud  to  be  found  wild,  is  uncertain.  According  to  Dr.  ' 
Hooker  and  G.  Don,  it  is  wild  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  wild  at  Hafbd,  in  Cardigan- 
shire ;  the  situation  in  which  it  grows  there  beine  'perfectly  |i]ce  its  native 
swamps  in  the  south  of  Eiuope.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  garden  shrubs 
and  is,  also,  very  beautiful,  from  its  lone  spicate  panicles  full  ' 

of  light  feathery  looking  flowers.  It  will  grow  with  more  or 
less  luxuriance,  accordbg  to  the  d^ree  of  richness,  and 
"    -e  of  the  soil. 


ro'iA  L.    The  downy  Spinea, 

IdnMciMM.    Lin.  ap.,T01.j  Cuab,HaDO(.  j  D«c  Prciit.,i.r.S*4.j  DaD"! 

£>VroWivi.  riu]i.Fh]rL,t.3ILf.5.i  Schmidt  ArtL,  L  Ljl.i  «ut  ourj^.  M4. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  tomentura,  the  under  suriiiec  of  the 
leaves  most  so.  The  tomentum  upon  the  stem  and  pe- 
duncles, and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  of  a  reddish  colour.  ' 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrated,  the  latter  partly  doubly  ) 
80.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular  and  deflexed.  Carpels 
divaricate.  A  native  of  Canada,  and  of  mountainous 
situations  in  the  west  of  North  America.  (J>c.  Prod.,  ii. 
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§.  544.)  This  species,  in  its  mode  of  erowtfa,  resembles  S.  «a]idf61ia,  but 
iffen  from  it  m  having  rather  smaller  and  more  deeply  serrated  leaves, 
which  are  very  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  of 
a  deeper  red.  Notwithstanding  these  differences,  we  are  strongly  inclined  *to 
think  that  it  is  only  a  variety  (though  we  allow  it  to  be  a  tolerably  distinct 
one)  of  S.  falict^Dlia.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  It  may  be 
well  to  plant  it  in  heath  mould. 

A  20.  S,  LAViGA^TA  L.    The  smooth-i^ao^  Spinea. 

Jdentffieaihm.    Lin.  Mant,  2H. ;  Camlx  Monoff. ;  Doc.  Prod.,  fiL  p.  64i. ;  Don'i  MIU,  2.  p.  519. 
9in»omrmei.    &  alUicfosis  LarTn.  Nov.  Act.  Petrop.^  15.  p.  556.  t.  89.  f.  8. ;  S.  alUicft  PalL  Ft.  Rots., 

1.  p.272. 
Bngravimga.    Not.  Act.  Fetrop,  t  S9L  f.  S. ;  PaU.  FL  Ross.,  L  t  SS. ;  and  oarj%.  446l 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  perfectly  smooth, 
entire,  sessile,  tipped  with  a  small  mucro.  Branchlets  of 
the  panicle  cylindrical.  Bracteas  linear,  rather  shorter 
than  the  calyx.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular,  ascending. 
{Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  544.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  it  grows  in  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
more  lofty  of  the  Altaian  Mountains.  The  leaves  are 
gently  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  tea;  and 
the  shoots,  which  are  long,  tough,  very  straight,  and  of  a 
proper  thickness,  are  used  by  me  Cossacks  for  ramrods, 
m  tne  same  manner  as  they  do  those  of  the  cotoncaster. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  those  of  most  other  plants  of  the  genus.  It  was 
introduced  in  1774,  by  Dr.  Solander;  and  is  a  very  in- 
teresting and  handsome  species,  with  a  habit  exceedingly  dissimilar  to  that 
of  spiraeas  in  general. 

A  22.  S,  ifRLSPoYiA  SmUh.    The  White-Beam-tree-leaved  Spiraea. 

Idenitfietttkm.    Smith,  in  Bees't  Cyclop.,  toL  Sa  j  Bot  U4>g.,  1 1365^ ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p  544^ ;  Don*f 

Mill..  2.  p  Sfia 
BngravkigM.    Bot  IUg.>  1 1565.  j  and  omjlgt.  446, 447. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.    Leaves  elliptical,  oblong,  more  or  less  lobed,  toothed,  pale, 
villose  beneath.    Panicle  villose.   {Dec.  Prod.^  ii.  p.  544.^     A  native  of 

North  America,  principally  on  the  nortn- 
west  coast ;  introduced  in  1827,  by  the  un- 
fortunate Douglas  (see  p.  125.) ;  and  pro- 
ducixie  its  numerous  white  flowers  in  June 
and  tUily.  It  forms  a  free^owinj?  dense 
bush,  prolific  both  in  leaves  and  flowers ; 
and,  as  the  latter  appear  at  a  sedson  when 
the  flowering  of  shrubs  is  comparatively 
rare,  it  is  justly  considered  as  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  British  gardens.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  will  grow  in  any  free  soil, 
and  is  easily  propa^ted  either  by  division 
or  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  abundance. 


447 


J  iv.  Sorbdria  Ser. 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  pinnate,  resembling,  as  the  name  implies,  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  or  other  species  of  Pyrus  belonging  to  the  section  iS<5rbu8. 

A  23.  S.  50RBiFo^LiA  L.    The  Sorbus-leaved  Spiraea. 

Tdemt^ficaihm.    Lin.  Sp,  702. ;  Camb.  Honog.:  Dec.  Prod.  2.  p.  545. 

Synonymeg.    S.  pinnkta  MafHch  MetM.,  63&    Dr.  Lindley,  in  hit  Inirodtietian  to  the  Natural  S^tUm, 

p.  81.  8&,  mentions  this  tpecief  as  one  of  a  aeniu  which  he  there  names  SchizondUis. 
Emgravingt.    Orocl.  FL  Sib.,  S.  p.  190.  t.  40. ;  Schmidt  Baiun.,  1. 1  58. ;  Krauas,  t.  94. ;  Paa  Ft  Rosa., 

1. 1  88.  and  t  M.  i  and  ouryi!^.  418. 
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Spec.  Ciar.,  4e.  Leaves  ttipuled,  pinDBte ;  the  leaflets  Bessile,  opposite, 
lanceolate,  doubly  and  sbarply  serrated.  Inflorescence  a  thyrse-ltke  paoicle. 
Torus  wholly  connate  with  the  tube  of  the  cal^i.  Ovaries  connate,  fl.  A 
nAive  of  Siberia,  in  moist  places.  (Dec.  Prod.,  li.  p.  £46.) 

■.  S.  9,  8  alpina  Pail.  Fl,  Ross.,  i.  p.  34.  and  89.  t.  85.,  Camb.  MoDOg. 
S.  grandifldra  Hort.  Brit.,  No.  29267. ,'  and  Siveefi  Sort.  Brit., 
p.  194. ;  5'.  Pallasa  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  520.  —  Suffruticose,  Flowers 
twice  the  nize  of  those  of  the  species,  and  disposed  in  corymbs. 
Leaves  smaller,  and  serrately  incised.  A  native  of  eastern  Siberia 
and  of  Kamtschatka.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  545.)  This  is  the  S. 
grandifldra  of  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.,  and  our  Hort.  Brit.,  and  is 
very  different  from  S,  t,  grandifldra,  the  S.  grandiffora  of  Lodd., 
described  before,  among  the  varieties  of  S.  lalicifdlia,  p.  730. 
Dctcr^ition,  fc.     S.  forbijiha  is  a  branchy  448 

shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  (t.  or  8ft., 

with  a  round,  brown-coloured,  warty  stem  ; 

the  wood  of  which  is  brittle,  and  hollow  within, 

with  a  soft  ferruginous  pith.     The  leaves  ere 

thin  in  teiCure,  and  bright  green  on  both  sides. 

The  flowers  are  in  terminating  panicles,  small 

and  white :  they  are  odorous,  but  not  agree- 
ably BO.    According  to  Pallas,  it  is  a  native 

of  eastern   Siberia,  in  bo^^  woods  and  wet  < 

mountains,  where  it  grows^one  with  S.  lalici-  i 

fSlla,  and  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.  j  but,  in 

dry  rockjr  utuations,  it  does  not  rise  above 

1  It.  in  height,  and  is  subherbaceous.     It  was 

cultivated  by  Miller  in  1759,  and  deserves  a 

place  in  every  collection,  from  its  marked  character,  and  from  the  beauty  both 

of  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.     It  throws  up  abundance  of  suckers,  by  which  it 

is  easily  propngated. 

App.  i.    Species  or  Varieties  ofSpirat^a  not  yet  introduced. 

*  S,  Slkmr\  a.  Dan.  S.   clumadrirblil  JIpAnlu  Adine  fjfifr.,  11W.,   it  ■  lulirr  oT  Jivs  vid 


..-,  -Jd  wbltt  flowm. 

■  a  mivirllaalea  Fidr.  ■ikI  Don'!  MILL,  2.  p,  519.,  hu  lanccotaU  tsvo,  and  white  BDWcn:  ud. 
belni  ■  DUIfc  of  OiE  straHi  df  MiHllui,  vin,  dDuMeu,  tt  faani  aait«  luid;. 

m\lafi<itea  Sicb.  ex  Blume,  ud  Don't  Hill., 2.  p.  5Ift,  ii  uld  w  reunible  Uu  prBcedinE  ipedH. 

■  a.  J&KMI  Oa*.  FL  Bcr.  Amtr.,  f.  Vi.,  imi  Dm;  UUL.S.  p.5sa.,  It  ifui  dacribnl:  — 
Bnnehei  pubHMnt  M  Ui«  ipei.  9«»li  refleHd.  LoTai  elliptic.  Pantde  crowdRl  with  nwe- 
colouKd  Bmren.    II  muld  be ■  dvinlils  iiUndueUim,  ud  «lU.d<iub(]eB,(acin  be  pmcured. 

■  S.  Dnt^tia  Hook.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  p  ITV.,  ud  Don't  MilL,  £p£a).    From  Dr.  Hooker'j 

is  uld  W  gron  to  the  belghl  of  4  «.  or  5  rt. 

■  Si  citJMai  Thiuib.,  S.  Eiplnn  IVaU.,  li>  lUClie  of  Jipui  ud  Nepal,  and  lald  to  dlfl^  nun 

ft  S.  tMrmUactnt  Polr.  hu  H«iUe  blulih^colouml  LenTn,  and  wblCe  Sowen,  and,  bdofl  i  nitlve  of 
Indlfu  would  probiblf  ptove  onl;  hair-hard;  In  Brltiab  ganleni. 

which  he  eaw  In  a  herbArluiDi    It  ia  laJd  to  be  fmnd  on  the  t»nli  of  the  Kootkooaky ;  to  hn*  dla. 
cohwred  teavea^  ud  to  grow  to  tfaeliEiaht  of  about  5  ft. 
AtnoM  all  Ifae  known  apeclea  or  ^r^a  being  quite  bardr,  of  the  eailatt  culture,  and  very  IVee 


'^-.—  —  -»-.x. 
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Sect,  III.    Potenti'lle-e, 
Genus  IX. 


AITBUS  L,    The  Bramble.    Lin.  Syst.  Icos^ndria  Polyg^nia. 

Fdeniffieaikm.    Lin.  Oea,  Na  .364 :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  d.  566. ;  Don**  MilL,  8.  pi  58a 

Symmymet.    Ronoe,  Frambouier,  f)r. ;  Himbeere,  Brombeentraucb.  Ger. 

nertvation.    From  rub,  red  in  Celtic ;  In  reference  to  the  colour  of  tne  Aruit  in  aome  of  the  species. 

Description.  Deciduous  subligneous  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  prostrate ; 
with  prickly  stems,  and  dictate,  pinnate,  or  lobed,  leaves ;  but  a  few  of  them 
growing  upright.  The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is  edible.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
R.  fruticdsus,  may  be  considered  as  sub-evergreen,  as  they  retain  the  greater 
part  of  th^r  leaves  in  a  green  state  through  the  winter.  All  the  kinds 
popularly  called  brambles  may  be  considered  as  ngantic  strawberry  plants. 
The  following  excellent  technical  description  is  from  Dr.  Hooker's  British 
Flora :  and,  though  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  British  species,  yet,  as  in 
these  are  included  the  raspberry,  or  upright-growing  species,  as  well  as  the 
common  brambles,  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  whole  genus. 

^  Shrvb-Uke  plants,  or  herbs^  with  perennial  roots.  The  herbaceous  species  ■ 
offer  nothing  very  peculiar.  In  some  species  of  the  shrubs  the  stem  is 
upright,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top ;  but,  in  the  greater  number,  it  is  either 
prostrate,  or,  as  is  more  generallv  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  decurved ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce  any,  unless 
prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  the  ground,  take  root  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  In  the  winter  the  shoot  is  partially  destroyed,  the  part 
next  to  the  original  root  surviving,  to  produce  flowering  branches  during  the 
ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dying  after  the  fruit  has  been  perfected ;  young 
shoots,  meanwhile,  springing  up  by  its  side.  The  rooted  ends  also  become  dis- 
tinct plants,  at  various  distances  from  the  parent  root ;  oflen  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the  discrimination  of  the 
species ;  since  an  acquaintance  with  both  the  leafy  shoot,  and  the  floriferous 
stem  formed  in  the  second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best 
characters  are  found  in  the  figure,  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of  the  former. 
The  leaves  in  all  the  British  species  of  this  division  are,  occasionally  at  least, 
quinate;  aiftl,with  one  exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate,  from  a  partial 
junction  of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  margins  serrated, 
,  for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregularly ;  the  prickles  on  the  led'-stalks  more 
curved  than  those  on  the  stem.  In  some  species  the  in/lorescenceis  remarkable ; 
but,  in  general,  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as  to  aflbrd  no  good  distinction.  Nor 
can  the  arms  of  the  calyx,  nor  the  form  of  its  segments,  be  depended  on.  The 
petals  in  all  are  delicate  and  crumpled,  and,  in  several  species,  very  considerable 
in  size  and  width.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  fruit,  but  they  are 
rarely  discriminative.  In  examining  the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central 
leaflet  is  to  be  regarded  :  the  lateral  ones  are  always  sm'aller,  and  of  a  nar« 
rower  proportion.  In  several  species,  the  leaves  occasionally  survive  a  mild 
winter,  and  are  found  the  next  season  subtending  flowering  branches.  The 
leaves  of  these  branches  are  of  less  determinate  figure ;  the  number  of  their 
leaflets  is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their  place  is  sup- 
plied in  the  upper  part  of  the  panicle  by,  first  trifid,  and  then  simple,  hracteas^ 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  stipules.  These  last  are  usually  long  and 
narrow,  entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  and  Jagged,  and  issue  from  the  petiole, 
for  the  most  part  a  little  above  its  base.  They  afford  no  distinguishing  cha- 
racters. No  less  than  48  supposed  species  of  the  genus  are  described  and 
figured  in  the  elaborate  Rvbi  Germanici  of '  Weihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck. 
(Borrer,  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  p.  243.) 
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The  number  of  species  of  /{{kbus  described  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Engluh  Botany ,  published  in  1824,  as  natives  of  England,  are 
14:  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  British  Fhra,  published  in  1831,  enumerates  13; 
and  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Synopnt  of  the  British  Floray  2d  edit.,  published  in 
1835,  21 ;  which,  he  says,  maybe  reduced  to  5,  or  possibly  to  2,  exclusive  of 
the  herbaceous  species.  In  our  Hortus  Britaniticus,  68  species  are  enumerated, 
as  having  been  introduced  into  Britain ;  and  in  Don^s  Miller,  147,  as  the  total 
number  described  b^  botanists. 

The  remarks  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  made  on  this  subject  appear  to  us 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  genus 
iSubus,  but  to  all  genera  that  contain  numerous  species.  Following  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  .the  elaborate  monograph  of  Wcihe  and  Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  British  Flora,  advanced  the 
number  of  British  species  to  23;  ^'certainly,*'  he  observes,  *'not  from  any 
expectation  thatsucn  species  were  either  genuine,  or  likely  to  prove  perma- 
nent, but  with  a  view  or  following  out  the  recognised  principled  of  distinc- 
tion, and  showing  whither  they  must  inevitably  luid.*'  In  the  second  edition, 
he  observes  :  *'  This  proceeding  has  not  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those 
from  whom  I  most  expected  applause : ....  it  has  had  one  good  e£fect  how- 
ever ; ....  it  has  led  me  to  consider  the  subject  very  carefully,  and  to  examine 
with  more  attention  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  modem  and 
recognised  species  of  ifi^bus  have  been  established ;  I  have  also  had  six  years 
of  additional  experience ;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  can  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  with  which  I  first  started ;  namely,  that  we  have 
to  choose  between  considering  B.  suber^tus,  R.  fruticosus,  B.  corylifolius, 
and  R.  cse^sius,  the  only  genuine  species;  or  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
characters  of  the  learned  German  botanists,  Wcihe  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck, 
who  have  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  the  elaboration  of  the  genus. 
So  clear  is  my  opinion  upon  this  point,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  prove 
the  four  species  to  which  I  have  alluded  to  be  themselves  physiologically  dis- 
tinct, I  should  at  once  have  reduced  all  the  others  to  their  original  species ; 
but,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain  whether  B,  fruticosus,  B.  coryli- 
folius,  and  B.  cae^sius  are  not  as  much  varieties  of  each  other  as  those  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  r^ect,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  steer  a  middle 
course,  until  some  ffroo/ahaiH  have  been  obtained  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Accordingly,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows,  I  have  taken  B,  fruticosus,  B, 
cor^lif<^lius,  B.  cs^sius,  and  B.  suberectus  as  heads  of  sections ;  and  I  have 
assigned  to  them  characters  which  may  be  considered  either  as  sectional  or 
specific,  according  as  the  evidence  may  ultimatelv  preponderate.  •!  have  also 
arranged  as  species  under  them  those  forms  which  are  the  best  marked,  and 
the  most  certainly  distinguishable.  This  will  bring  the  genus  J2ubus  somewhat 
into  the  situation  of  ^^sa ;  in  which,  I  fear,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  leaving 
it  for  the  present."  (JUnd,  Sytiop,  Brit,  FL,  2d  edition,  p.  92.)  It  appears  to 
us  highly  probable,  that  the  four  forms  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species ;  and  this  would  reduce  the  ligneous  British  rubuscs  to  the 
raspberry  and  the  bramble.  The  species  exclusively  North  American,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed  them  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  include 
four  with  the  habit  of  raspberry,  and  throe  with  the  habit  of  the  bramble ; 
but  the  latter  three,  B.  flagcUaris,  B,  in^mis,  antl  B.  setosus,  are  probably 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  Nepal  rubuses,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  introduced,  are  all  brambles ;  but  there  is  one,  B.  c6ncolor, 
which,  Mr.  Royle  observes,  is  found  on  lofby  mountains,  and  comes  near  to 
the  raspberry.  B,  micrdnthus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  distinct  species  of  Nepal 
bramble  that  has  been  introduced;  some  plants,  raised  from  Nepal  seeds, 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Charden,  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  being  evidently  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  the 
British  bramble.  The  course  which  .we  have  i^opted  with  respect  to  the 
ligneous  species  of  this  genus  is,  to  give,  first,  a  descriptive  enumeration  of  all 
the  ligneous  species  or  varieties,  indigenous  or  introduced,  elaborated  from 
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De  Candolle*s  Prodromut^  Don's  MUler^  and  Lindley's  Synoptu ;  and,  next,  a 
selected  list  of  all  those  species  and  varieties,  with  references  to  the  pages 
where  they  have  been  described  and  figured  in  the  preceding  descriptions.  In 
giving  these  descriptions,  those  sorts  which  we  consider  to  be  only  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  fond  of  multiplying  botanical  ctistinctions  will  be  found  in 
smaller  type,  and  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  trouble 
themselves  with  minute  difierences. 

The  propagation  of  the  shrubby,  or  raspberry-like,  speoies  of  Rdbos  is 
effected  by  suckers  or  seeds ;  that  of  the  bramble  division  of  the  gmus  by 
pegging  down  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  the  soil,  when  they  will  root,  and 
throw  out  other  shoots,  which  may  again  be  pegged  down ;  so  that  plants 
are  procured  from  brambles  much  in  the  same  way  as  from  strawberries. 

Most  of  the  raspberry  kinds,^nd  a  few  of  the  ornamental  brambles^  wrt 
procurable,  in  British  nurseries,  at  I#.  6d,  a  plant;  at  BoUwyller,  for' from 
1  franc  to  1}  francs  ;  andj  at  New  York,  for  from  37|  cents  to  50  cents.  Th9 
fruit-bearing  raspberries,  in  the  London  nurseries,  at  4</.  each. 

§  u  Leaves  pinnate^  of  5 — 7  Leojflets. 

m  1.  R,  suberb'ctus  Anders,    The  sub-erect  Bramble. 

Uaoyieatkm.     Anden.  in  Uwi.  Soc. }  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  p.  556. ;  Doa*<  HilL,  8.  pi  631 ;  Smith  Eng. 

F1ofm,8.  Pl40& 
vnomMftmet,    lindley,  in  hia  Sifn.  qf  the  BrU.  Ftora^  hn  given  the  following :  ^  R.  nets^nsli  HaU ;  it. 

oAicfttitt  W.  S(  N.^  not  of  Agqpf.  to  Eng.  JUL,  t  £714.,  which  if  a  muUer  fbnn  otR.  afflnis  W.AN.', 

K  corjlifbliui  Waklenb.  ^ 

Brngravingt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 257S.  j  E.  of  Oard.,  1835,  fig.  496L 

iS^c.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaf  of  never  more  than  5  leaflets,  digitate, 
occasionsdly  pinnate,  thin,  shining,  and  plaited.  Flowers  in  simple 
corymbose  racemes.  Prickles  weak.  Is  found  in  Britain,  in  moist  woods, 
and  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  chidly  in  the  northern  comities.  (LhuUey,  Synops, 
of  the  Brit,  Flora,  ed.  2.  p.  92.)  This  is  <Uhe  most  frequent  Species,  if 
species  it  be,  in  the  upland  zone."  (Watton,  in  Outl,  Geog,  Distr,,  p.  137.) 
The  stems  are  biennial,  and  flower  the  second  year,  like  those  of  the  common 
raspberry,  afterwards  dying  off.  They  f^ow  nearly  upright,  without  any 
support,  and  are  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  higL  The  fruit  consists  of  rather 
a  small  number  of  dark,  red,  or  blood-coloured,  aggregate  grains,  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid,  with  some  flavour  of  the  raspberry ;  whence  it  has  been 
recoomiended  by  some  as  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  cultivadon. 

•*  2.  R,  AFFi^Nis  WeUie  4*  Nee$,    The  related  Bramble. 

Ueni^ftication.    Wdhe  and  Nees's  Rubi  Oennanicl,  pi  S2.  t  a  and  36. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  560. ;  Lindl. 

Synopi.  Br.  Fl.,  8d  ed.  p.  92, 93. 
Synonifmet.    Lindley  mentions  the  following :  —  R,  c<rfllnai  Dec ;  JI.  nftidiu  Smith  in  Eng.  mor^ 

Undiey  in  Sun.  Br.  Fl,  ed.  1. ;  E.  plic&tus  Borrer  in  Eng.  Bet.  Smppl.,  1 8714u 
Engratbigi.    Weihe  and  Nees*s  R.  O.,  t  a  and  36. ;  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.,  t  8714 

Spec  Chor.t  4c  Stan  arched,  angled,  prickly  with  strong  recurved  prickles,  gbdnous.  Leaflets 
3—5  in  a  leaf,  ovate  with  a  heart^haped  base,  cuspidate,  shaiply  serrated,  flat  at  the  base,  a  Irttle 
waved  towards  the  tip,  having  downy  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  in  a  compound  panicle,  the 
conipcmrat  ones  cymosei  Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  externally  naked,  reflexed.  Cupeb  lafg& 
blue-Uack.  {Dee.  Prod.,  8.  pi  560.)  A  nadve  of  Germany,  also  oT  barren  hills  of  Mon^elier,  and 
of  BriUin,  in  boggy  plaices ;  and  flowers  in  July  and  August  (Lmttteift  Synope.  Br.  FU) 

Variety. 

^  R.  &  S braefedmu  Set.,  R.m,y,nd  ),  Weihe  and  Heei*9  Rubi  Germ.,  t  a  b  —  Bracteas 
very  bcoad,  undivided. 

Jk  3.  R,  Fi'ssus  Lmdl.    The  cleft  Bramble. 

UeatifleaUom.    LindL  Synqpa.  Brit  Flora,  ed.  8.jxS8. 

Symonyme,    E.  flntiglfttus  Lindl.  in  his  ^fwopr.  Brit.  Flora,  ed.  L,  not  of  Weihe  &  Nees. 

^Kc.  Char.,  4c.  Stem  arched.  Leaves  digitate,  shining,  frequently  of  7  leaflets,  that  are  much  leas 
membranous  than  those  of  E  suberfctus.  Flowers  in  simple  racemeSb  Prickles  strong,  numerous. 
It  differs  Stem  E.  afDnis  W.  A  N.in'lU  small  racemes^  and  in  its  floral  leaves  never  being  large 
and  orbicular,  as  they  are  in  E.  afFlniSw  **  The  only  specimen  with  which  I  am  aoquainted/'  adda 
Dr.  Lindley,  '*  is  one  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  Horttcultnral  Society  from  AyrsbireL'*  (Undiey* 
Sgnope.  Brit.  A,  ed.  8.  p.  9a} 

m  ^  R,  M icra'nthus  D.  Don,    The  small-flowered  Bramble. 

JUeni^ation.    Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nepal,  p.8S6. :  Do&  Prod,  9L  pi  557. ;  Don*s  Mill,  8.  p.5Sa 
Symonyme.    E  paudflbrus  Lindley  in  Boi.  Reg.,  Hort.  Brit.,  n.  ISSOa 

Engravings.  Bot  Reg..  1 851,  as  E.  pauciflbrus  Lindl. }  and  our  Jig.  449.  representing  a  sprig  to  the 
usual  scale,  and>^c  450.  and  460  a  representing  the  flowers  and  flruit  of  the  natural  sixa 

3d 
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S^.  Char^  i/c.  Upright.  Stem  round, 
bTBDched,  and  bearing  awl-shaped  indexed 
prickles,  or  straight  pricklea,  and  the 
braacbes  recurved  one>.  Young  brancb- 
leti  rather  glaucous  at  the  extremit;.  Leaf 
pinnate,  of  5 — 7  leaflets,  that  are  ovate  or 
obloDg.mucroiuite,  doubly  serrated,  plaited, 
green  and  glossy  above,  whitishly  tomen- 
tose,  or  else  glaucous,  beneath.  Petiole 
and  rachis  beanng  prickles  here  and  there. 
Petiole  pilose,  Stipules  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, membranaceouB.  Flowers  small, 
reddish  purple,  disposed  in  a  corymbose 
panicle.  Petals  clawed,  shorter  than  the 
flepajs.     Fruit  black.    Closely  related   to 

the  R.  dfstans  of  B.  Don.  [Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  557.)  A  gigantic  bramble,  a 
native  of  Nepd,  introduced  in  1822j  growing  to  the  height  of  SfL  or  10ft., 
and  flowering  trom  May  to  August.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
—  other  brambles  in  British  gardens,  by  its        iSOa 

nearly  erect,  strong,  smooth,  dark  ma'  ~ 

gany-coloured  shoots,  and  by  its  very  li 
pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  f 
the  petals  are  of  a  bright  reddish  purple, 
^  and  shorter  than  ithe  sepals.     The  fruit 
"   of  a  blackish  purple,   of   the  middle 

:e ;  depressedly  spherical,  and  covered  with  a  fine 
Dioom,  The  grains  are  fleshy,  with  a  sweet  subacid 
taste.  This  species  throws  up  suckers  sparingly;  but  its  magnificent  shoots 
arch  over  alter  they  get  to  6  tl.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  grow  branching  and 
flowering  on  every  side,  till  they  reach  the  ground,  when  their  extreme  points 
strike  root,  and  form  new  plants.  A  plant  m  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den, in  1834,  was  10  h.  high,  with  shoots  nearly  20  ft  long. 

•  5.  B.  Di'sTANS  D,  Don.    The  diataat-leafieled  Bramble. 

UaUHkaaso    Don  Prod.  Fl  N«pi1,  n !5£ ;  Dtc Prnt, laSSJ.;  Oaal  MllL, if.S3a. 
Snnaifme.    R.  [linnUiu  D,  Dot  (n  Prod.  FL  Srpal,  p.  SSt. 

•nnbliiiK  thiMe  ot  the  hemp  plant.  Leafl'ptB  lanccokAte,  uut^ly  iVTrHted,  dittant.  wbltd*  loam- 
tatt  benath,  uid  hftvlna  numeroui  Ufrvu.  Stiputei  linear,  mt  Ibe  tLp  tubapatliiilltte-  tUcflfia 
emjmbom  PeduncL™  ihort  Sttali  tomenlMp,  utate,  lomewhn  »cum1niile,MlDngMlh«p««Ii. 
Carpeli  downT.  {Dec.  Proi.,  i.  p.  SS7.|     A  nulie  of  Kepil,  inljaduced  Id  ISIS,  gmwing  lo  tb* 

A  6.  R.  STRiGo'sus  l^tdtx.     The  strigose  Bramble. 

IdenMeaHim.  MIchi.  Fl  Bur.  Anwr.,  I.  p.397.i  PunbFL  Amn.  Sept,  Lp.3MLi  Dec  Prod.,  K 
_^fLS6j^i  Don't  MUJ^,«.p.S3L__       _       _      _ 


«  7,  R.  occidenta'iis  L.     The  Western,  or  Amen- 

can.  Bramble. 
MnlMnfim.    Lbi.  5p,  706. ;  Dec  Fnd.,  E.  p.  £S8.  j  Doo-i  Hill.,  E. 

binimifvui.    B.  vi rgi dill nu» Hurt.;  R.  id»'in  fHictu  nlero  Dm. 
gugmiigt.    a\aint  Juin.,  t  «13. 1. 1.  j  DlH,  Hort.  Ht.,  L  »;.  f.  S19.  i 

Mid  out  ^.«l. 
Spec.  Char.,  ijc.     The  whole  plant  la  pretty  glabrous- 
Stems  round    and    whitish.       Prickles   recurved- 
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innate  ;  of  the  fertile  branches,  trifoliolatd. 

,  whitely  totnentose  beneath.     Stipule*  "ery 

,  and  bristle-like.     Flowers  in  umbels.     Peduncle  prickled.    Sepals 
lanceolate-linear,  tomentoBe,   longer  than  the  jjetals,  which  are  obovately 
wedge-shaped,  two-lobed,  and  spreading.     Fruit  black,  acid,  of  the  form  of 
that  ofS,  idse^us.     Carpels  numerous,  rather  elabrous;  becoming,  by  dry- 
ing, nigged,  with  little  hollows.  (Bee.  Prod.,  li.  p.  558.)     A  native  of  Ca- 
nada arid  the  West  Indies ;  introduced  in   1696 ;  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  4ft.  to  6  ft. 
■  8.  S.  a'sfbr  D.  Don.     The  rough-iranchUled  and  peHoIed  Bramble. 
Iiltntificiillim.    DodPtocL  FL  Nepil, p. S34. ;  Dm.  Pioi.a  p.  558.;  DoB'iMiU,  ap.S31. 
Jip«.  Oar.,  »c    Lean  plniulej  lua^ti  7,  elllptial,  KuminmW,  iliirplj  lemle,  green,  pilMe 
beneuli.     PeUala  ud  bnnchlEti  bearing  prlrklei  and  glaiid«l  hriKlci.     Stipula  lincMilata, 

einced.    Flowen  termlnml,  about  S  ugMher.  (Dec,  Prat,  i.  f.m.)    A  native  n(  Nepal,  uld  ts 
Introduced  In  1B!1,  and  to  giaw  tmoitL  toSft.  high  ;  but  he  haie  »M  Ken  HiepUnL 

•  9.  R.  iDx'us  L.     The  Mount  Ida  Bramble,  or  common  Raipberry. 

ItUiUtllaUkm.     Ud.  Sp.,  706.  i  DeE,  Pnid    S,  p.  SSE. 

SfpHfi^plva.    It.  fiamiaHama  LadLFI.  Fr.,l  ]hl35.  ^  Framboiiier.  FV.  ;  Keuieine  BromtKere,  GfTr 

vhlchllfniwethi  in  Engliih,  Raipla,  Fiunbuiie,  ud  tUDdbberrir."  [johm.  Otr.  p  Wi.) 
Ennratlifif.    Eng.  Bot.t.  S44e.i  andouiAt'lSS. 

^Kc.  Char.,  ^c.  Villose.  Stem  round,  bearing  slender  recurved  prickles. 
Leaves  pinnate;  those  of  the  fertile  sterna  of  3  leaflets,  those  of  the 
sterile  stems  of  5,  rather  palmately  disposed.  Leaflets  ovate,  incisely 
serrated,  whitely  tomeatose  beneath.  Stipules  very  narrow  and  bristle-like. 
Flowers  in  a  corymbose  panicle.  Sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  whitely  tomen- 
tose,  ending  in  a  point.  Petals  obovate-wedge-shaped,  entire,  conniving, 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  Carpels  numerous,  tomentose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a. 
p.  558.)  A  shrub,  with  biennial  stems,  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  probably, 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Varietiet.  There  are  varieties  with  red  fruit,  yellow  Ihiit,  and  white  fruit. 
{Dec.  Prod^  ii.  p.  558.)    There  is  a  variety  which  bears  twice  in  the  year. 

•  B.  i.  2  microph^lttu  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  256 Leaves  all  of  3  leaflets. 

Stem  suffi^ticose ;  dwarfer  and  more  bushy  than  the  species.  (Dee. 
PrflJ.,  ii.  p.  558.)  , 

DeieripHoa,  S^.  The  common 
fji^aenj  has  a  creeping  root,  with 
triennial   stems,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  / 

§  innate  leaves,  and  small  white  I 
owers.  The  fruit  of  the  species, 
in  a  wild  state,  is  crimson,  and  coo- 
nsts  of  numerous  Juicy  grains,  be- 
set with  the  permanent  styles; 
and  highly  fragrant,  with  a  very 
deliriously  sweet,  and  yet  slightly 
acid,  flavour,  when  eaten.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  to  8pmn  and  Greece, 
in  woods.     It  in  found  in  Asia,  on 

the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  in  other  places;  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and, 
according  to  Pursh,  in  America,  in  hedgerows,  from  Canada  to  PennsyU 
vania,  though  it  has  been  [irobably  introduced  into  that  country.  It  is  found 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Ireland,  in  the  agricultural  and  subalpina 
r^ons,  in  woods,  and  in  moist  wantes.  Improved  varieties  of  it  have  long 
been  in  cultivation  in  gardens,  tor  the  fruit,  which  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and 
gratefiil  to  the  palate  in  itself,  and  is  used  in  numerous  culinary  and  con- 
fectionery articles,  as  well  as  in  liqueurs.  In  France,  raspberries  are  very 
generally  eaten  at  table,  mixed  with  strawberries,  A  very  refreshing  sixramer 
drinbismadeofthem,bysimplybruieingtliemin  water,  and  addingsucar.  They 
enter  into  the  composition  of  different  jellies,  jams,  ices,  syrups,  and  ratafias; 
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and  they  are  preserved,  either  alone,  or  along  with  currants.  Infused  in 
spirit,  they  communicate  a  most  delicious  perfume  to  it.  Fermented,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  currants  or  cherries,  they  make  a  very  strong  and 
agreeable  wine;  from  which  a  very  powerful  spirit  can  be  distilled.  Rasp- 
berry wine  was  formerly  much  in  use  in  Poland ;  the  fruit  being  there  abun- 
dant in  the  woods.  In  Russia,  a  mixture  of  raspberries  and  honey  with 
water,  fermented,  makes  a  delicious  hydromel.  Raspberries  are  also  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry  vinegar  is  well  known  both  in  France  and 
England ;  and,  independently  of  its  agreeableness  when  mixed  with  water,  as 
a  summer  drink,  it  is  excellent  as  a  febrifuge.  In  England,  raspberries  are 
principally  used  for  making  raspberry  jam  and  raspberry  vinegar ;  and  for  pies 
and  puddmgs,  in  combination  with  currants  and  cnerries.  They  are  excellent 
eaten  with  milk  or  cream,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  when  fresh;  and  are 
easily  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles,  entire,  widi  or  without  sugar,  for  winter 
use.  rhey  are  reckoned  very  wholesome,  and  children  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
injured  by  eating  them.  The  roots  of  the  raspberry  plant  are  in  demand  by 
some  French  cooks ;  but  we  are  uncertain  to  what  use  they  are  applied ; 
probably  in  the  dressing  of  game. 

T7te  Varieties  cultivated  m  British  gardens  are  numerous  :  twentv-one  of  the 
best,  with  their  synonymes,  are  characterised  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Catalogue  of  Fruits  for  1831;  among  which,  those  diHering  most  in 
general  appearance,  and,  consequently,  most  suitable  for  being  planted  in  an 
arboretum,  are,  the  red  Antwerp,  the  yellow  Antwerp,  the  smooth  cane  (a 
large-growing  and  very  distinct  variety,  which  Miller  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies), and  the  old  white,  or  perpetual-bearing. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  raspberry  requires  a  vegetable  soil,  rather 
moist,  sofl,  and  not  very  deep ;  because  most  of  the  roots,  like  those  of  all 
other  plants  that  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  keep  near  the  surface;  and 
the  situation  should  be  shaded,  rather  than  fully  exposed  to  the  meridian  sun. 
In  a  wild  state,  it  is  almost  always  found  more  or  less  shaded  by  trees,  but  not 
under  their  drip ;  and  in  woods,  the  situation  of  which  is  rather  low  and  moist, 
than  hilly  and  rocky  or  dry.  The  root  belongs  to  that  description  which  is  called 
travelling ;  that  is,  the  suckers  extend  themselves  all  round  the  central  plant, 
so  as  everyvy^ear  to  come  up  in  fresh  soil.  Hence,  as  Miller  observes,  a  rasp- 
berry plantation  requires  to  be  renewed  every  five  or  six  years.  The  rasp- 
berry, for  this  reason,  has  been  considered  as  a  good  example  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  excretion  of  plants,  first  broached  by  Brugmans ;  afterwards  explained 
in  detail  by  De  Candolle,  in  the  Phi/siologie  Vegetate^  vol.  i.  p.  219.,  and  sub- 
sequently elucidated,  by  various  experiments,  by  M.  Macaire.  (See  Suppl, 
Encyc,  Agri.,  p.  1301.)  This  doctrine,  which,  in  Britain,  seems  to  have  been 
first  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Sheri£P  of  Mungos  Wells,  and  Mr.  Towers,  the  author 
of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual,  is  supposed  to  account  scientifically  for 
the  efi^t  of  naked  fallows  on  soils ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made,  to  establish  the  doctrine  on  a  secure  foundation. 
(See  Gard,  Mag,,  xii.  p.  299. ;  and  Phil.  Mag,,  Sd  ser.,  vol.  viii.)  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  raspberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  continually  changing  its  situa^ 
tion ;  and,  in  a  state  of  culture,  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  The  seeds  of^the  raspberry  are  said  to  retain 
the  vital  principle  for  a  very  long  period;  and  a  plant,  now  (1836)  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden,  was  raised  fhim  seeds  found  in  a  barrow, 
or  tumulus,  in  Wiltshire,  opened  in  1835;  which,  unless  we  can  suppose  the 
seeds  to  have  been  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  the  tumulus  by  insects 
or  vermin,  must  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 

§  ii.  Leaves  digitate^  of  3 — 5  Leaflets. 
-*  10.  R.  LACiNiA^TUs  fV,    The  cut-leaved  Bramble. 

IdaUificathn.    Wilki.  I-Iort  BeroL,  p.  82.  and  t  82. ;  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  S58l  ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  532. 
Engraving*.    WlUd.  Hort  Berol,  t.  8S. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  69i ;  and  wxrjig.  45& 
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^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.   Stem  rather  round,  bearing  gtout 
recurveJprickles,  compressed  at  the  base.  lAaS- 
lets  3 — 5,  pinnHtely  cut,  sharply  serrBte,  a  little 
downy   beneath.      Flowcrt   in   loose   panicles, 
white  or  rose-coloured,    Sepalu  lanceolate,  leafy   . 
Bt  the  dp,  torn entose, prickled,  reflexed.   Petals  r 
wedge-anapetl,   3-labed   at   the   tip.      Carpels, 
roundish,  dark  coloured.  (Deir.  Prwf.,!!.  p.5M.) 
The  ^tpearance  of  this  plant  is  that  of  the 
common  bramble,  except  m  the  leaflets,  which,  J 
from  their  being  deeply  cut,  are  strikingly  dif-  ^ 
ferent.     Where  it  was  first  found  is  unknown;  '| 
but  it  ifl,  in  oil  probability,  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  bramble,  analogous  to  the  cut-leaved 
variety  of  the  elder  (&imbucu8  nigra  laciniata). 
Flants  maybe  obtained  at  the  principal  nurseries. 

-«  1 1.  A.  cx'sius  L.     The  grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry. 
UodUailitm.    Lin.  Bp.,  706, i  Dec  Prol,,  t.  ■.£:«.!  Iton-i  MUl.g  p.  sa. 
^ifTomiitgi.    H.  DuHn,£.  I.Ki  Hnjiic  AbUlkl.,  L  LOa  i  En^  B^.tHfiLj  tat  nmflt.  tH. 
Spec.  Char.,  4c.      Stem   trailing,  round,  in 
many    instances    suifijsed  with    a   grey 
bloom,   bearing   slender   and   a   little   re- 
curved prickles.  Leaflets  3  in  a  leaf,  ovate, 
doubly  serrated  or  crenated,  glabrous,  or 
obscurely  ciliated.    Panicle  almost  simple. 
Sjepals    ovate-acuminate.      Petals   white. 
Fruit  sweet.     Carpels  targe,  few,  grej'ish. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  558.) 
Varietiei. 

Ji  R.  c.  2  arvinm  Wailr.  Sched.,  p.  288. ; 
R.  pseudo-cx'sius  Wrihe,  accord- 
ing to  Era.  Meyer  in  Litt.  —  Leaf- 
lets tomentose  beneath.  Branches 
puberulous. 
-«  R.  r.  3  gnmiMdrut  Ser,  —  Pubescent. 

Petals  and  sepals  long. 
J.  R.c.4]rann/oj:iuf  Wailr.  Sched.,  p.  228.; 
and  our^.  455.^Stem  ascending, 

purplish,  ultimately  naked.    Leaves  small,  incisely  lobed.    Peduncle 
1 — 3-flowered.     A  native  of  herbage-covered  hilu. 
Jt  R.  c.  5fdliu  variegitit  Hort.  has  varic^ed  leaves. 
Deicriftiim,  Sfc.      A  low,  weakly,  straggling,  prostrate  plant,  having  the 
flowers  with  blush-cotoured  petals,  and  the  fruit  small,  with  few  grains ;  but 
these  large,  juicy,  black,  with  a  fine  glaucous 
bloom,  end  very  agreeably  acid.     It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Europe,  and  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
in  woods  and  hedges.    By  some  it  has  been 
proposed  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  ila 
u^miit.   (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  ed.   1835,  p. 
j*^  94€.)     This  species,  or  race,  varies  excced- 
?   ingly  in  different  situations;   whence  have 
arisen  the  Mowing  varieties  {12 — 16.),  of 
more  marked  character  than  those  already 
given,  and  which  are  considered  by  some  as 
q>eciei ;  in  which  form  they  are  as  follows :  — 

.*  12.  R.  hi'rtus  W.  4  jr.     The  hiury  Bramble. 

IdatliJIcaltiM.    WaldtL  U,A  Kil.  Plant  Rir.  Hunpn  i  P-  ISO.  t  Ul.  i  Don'f  HUL,  i.  p.  £33, 
Sfwninna.     R.  illUaul  AU.,  •».  RUndulAiiu  Arr.  In  Dec.  PniiC,  t.  p.  563.  j  R.^'MlOaKmit  BtlL  App. 
n.  fficmt,  p.  M.  i  X,  hfOnillu  fill  Drifh.,  3.  p.  SM. 

IM.udKII,  PluLRw.  Hung.,£p.l9a  LI4]. 
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Spec.  Okar.,  »e.    SUn  w«*k,  touhUiIi,  bauing  ilndir,  tot  unite,  and  ntktr  Kcuived,  prlcUo ; 
wul,  u  w^l  ■•  the  peduiKlH  uid  pWlola,  TilloR^d  hl^  with  glanded  halm     Leaflni  3. 

■cuuliute.  A  natiK  of  molit  woodi  of  Hunnrr,  IDtc.  Frail.,  iL  p.  562.)  AMonllng  lo  oui 
Bortiu  BrOomiiau,  Ui)i  wu  iDlroduced  Into  Britiin  in  1816  (  buL  iccording  to  Dr.  I-indler 
(SriKipi,  Bra.  Flora,  tA.  it.),  It  li  •  niMn  of  BilUlD,  uid  it  "  ■  lUwig  glandular  lUtc  of  R.  cc'iiw, 
■PlinMchIng  A  KtrhkrC."  which  ta>  npntcnU  u  one  ot  thit  group  of  foima  mhkli  be  bu  iHo- 
cliUd  Hith  A  nrTlilbliua  ai  the  trpe. 

^  13.  R.  Sprbnge'l/j  Wahe.     Sprenget's  Bramble. 
IdmUficaOoit.    Weibe,  Korrdlnj  to  Link  Eoum.,  a.  p.  6!.,  ami  Spreng.  S^L,  3.  p.  »8.  i  Das'!  HilL, 
avKn^nei.    .ft.  lulplmu  Oc^f.  <^  SM' i^>>  ^  SOS. ;  A  Tiinnu  ^  tii^Huu  Scr.  in  Sac  Pnd, 

Sngr'atimg.    CEd.  El  DaiL.L  1I6S. 

4wK  CUor.,  4c.     Tlli^  u  compared  with  A  MRoa  WaUit.  k  Kit.,  haa  ill  item.  peKole^  and 

ptdUDck  Tecy  Hneli  Tllloiii.  and  onlT  Teiy  tllghtlji  bliptd  with  glanded  haln.    LH'a  lalher  gla. 

broui.  {Dec.  i>r<W..il.  p.  561]  Thii,  icconllni  to  our  Hart.  Brit.,  iianatiieof  Geniian]^,  aodwai 

fnlroduced  into  JlriguD  in  1S93 ;  it  hat  pink  flowert 

Ji  14.  R.  DiiuBTo'RUK  Weiht:  ^  Ncet.     The  Bramble  of  the  Thickets. 

Utnl^ntlon    Wnhaand  Krs,  on  llie  authority  of  lindteji'i  Sinoiit.  of  the  Brit.  Flora,  «).£.  p.M.( 

Spec.  Cliar.,  k.    Bnnchet  with  icaicelr  anj  hriiUea.    Stem  IsTia  wiUi   5  leafletl.     Flowin  in  a 
leah' itFBulIng  parlcit    Spontanecut  in  Britain  inhtdgeiand  drjditchea-    In  afflnit;  11  la  noAj 
hallLwaf  twwHii  It.  cit'ilui,aud  A.nryllRiliua.  (Lmdley,  In  ^wopi.  i^Brtt.  Rorn,  ed.  S.  p.  M.) 
^  15.  R.  FOLiOLo'sus  Don.     The  iettflety  Bramble. 
-■       -        I.    DonProd.FLNEp„p4S6,i  D«.Prod.,g.p.5ra.;  I>on'jMIU,8p>S3a 
R.  mlcrophjllua  Dot  FraL  FL  Kep.,  p.  SSt 

>c.  Sinn  pTooutDbmt,  beariJiE  CHurrcd  pricklai.  LeaflKi  5—6,  cuneat«.abovate,  ivr. 
1;  lomcntow  btneatll.  noweri  3  upon  a  prduncle.  Caljl  withoul  prielila,  dniMli 
Briclcat  imall,  ilmple.    Pctlsin  and  pcdunclea  totnentoK,  priFhlnC  {Drc.  Prod.,  IS. 

WiUd.     The  Rod-like,  or  Runner,  Bramble. 

Dec.  Ptod.,  £,  p.  669.  i  Furth  Fl  Amet.  SepL,  1.  p. »?.  i  Don't 


^UnlrmiiUt.;  R-intrmli  >FUAt£«Mi,p.  W&,'accaidlng  to  i:Aa'iE<nin.,Lp.fl 

beneatli.  [Dn^.  FroL,  IL  p.  503.) 
Jr  17.  fl.  coRYLiPoYma  Smith.     The  HazeUeaved  Bramble. 
IdemMcatia*.    Smith  R  Brit.,  pSW;  Smllh  In  Eni.  BoL.LSST.i  Don't  Hill.,  S.  p.  S33; 

• R.  TulftiiU  »-rt>(  4  Njm,  according  to  Lindler,  SmhI,  if  Bril.  Ftera,  ed. !.  p. 

1 H a:...,..^ ngd  a»f OoWhlcb. 


Edb.'^l.'l^ 


J^wc.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  angled,  bearing  strwghtish  prickles.  Leaflets  3 — 5, 
cordate-ovate,  firm,  doubly  serrated,  piloae  beneath.  Panicle  nearly  sim- 
ple. Flowers  white.  Sepals  ovate-acuminate,  ulliraately  refiexed.  Carpels 
purpliah-biue,  and  targe.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  559,)  A  native  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  southern  part.  Frequent  in  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets, 
flowering  in  July. 
Farietiei. 

^  R,c.  Scaiiui  Wallr.  Sched.,p.23l,— Leaflets  all  similar  in  form,  round- 
ish heart-shaped,  whitishly  tomentose  ujion  both  surfaces. 
,;t  R.  c.  3  glaadurhtut  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  231 .  i 
fl.  glandulfisuB   Spreng.,  accortling  to 
Wallr.;  and  our  fig.  456.—  Stems,  pe- 
tioles, and  peduncles  gtandulous. 
Detcripiion,  <j-r.      The    stems   are   Ions   and 
trailing  sometimes  arching,  glaucous  and   pur- 
plish in  the  sun,  and  green  in  the  shade :  they 
are   brittle   and  full  of  pith.     The  flowers  are 
lai^  and  white,  and  appear  earlier  than  chose 
of  most  of  the  British  spcciee.    The  berry  is 
large,  ^reeably  acid,  of  larger  and  fewer  grain.i 
than  inn.  fruticosus,  and  of  a  browner  black :  they 
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are  ripeneil  before  those  of  R.  frutic^sua  and  i7 

iu  aUies.  The  young  shoota  of  the  current 
yeai  sometimefl  take  root  at  the  extremity; 
and  couDtry  nuraea  and  quacks  formerly  used 
to  pretend  to  cure  children  of  the  hooping- 
cough, by  drawing  them  through  the  arch  thus 
formed  by  the  stem.  {Eng.  Sot.,  U.  p.  im.) 

According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  the  following  T 
British  kinds  of  JIubua  may  be  associates  ^ 
with  B.  corylilolius  SmiiA,  cither  as  related  ' 

R.  macTopk^Uui  Weihe  &  Ncea,  Eiig.  Bat. 

Svppl,  t.  2685.     The  targe-Uaeed  Bramble. 

R.  carpimfilita  Wdhe  &  Nees.     The  Hom- 

beam~Uaved  Bramble. 
R,  futco-uter  Weihe  &  Nees.     The  brommh- 

black  Bramble.  r-, 

R.  ITo'hlm  Weihe  J^  Neei ;   Eng.  Bat.  Svppl.,        l/f 
t.  2605. ;    fl.  pAUiduS    Wahe    ^   Neet,   ac-  "f        ' 

cording  to  lAndiey't  Syn.  Kohler't  Bramble. 
R.  glandiUhtiu  Smith.     TTie  gAiiufiiinu-bristled  Bramble. 
B.  rudii  Wdhe  &  Neesj  R.  echin&tus  of  ed.  1.  of  Lindl.  Ihfnopi.,  and  our 

H.  B.,  No,  28335.     The  rough  Bramble. 
R,  divertiJhUiu  Lindl.  Synops.,  ed.  I.;  R.  diversifalius   WeAe,    Hart.  BrU., 
Ko.  86330.     The  diverie^aved  Bramble. 

Dr.  Lindley  has  given  brief  distinctive  characters  of  each  of  these  kinds  iti 
bis  St/Jiopiu  of  the  Britiih  Flora,   ed.  2. ;  to  which  work,  and  to  our  Horttu 
.9/ibinniciii,  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  paiticulars  respectiug  than. 
Jt  18.  R.  (c.)  aore'btis  Waldtt.  ^KU.     The  Field  Bramble. 

Kit  Plut.  Bur.  Hiuc.,  a  p.  S9T.  t  IKS. ;  Deo.  Fnd.,  S.  p-SSB.;  Dtat 
Rung.,  a  1. 168. 
roK,  piacumtHDl,  IndkitincUj  ii^lHl,  wLIh  itnight^  tPTlilIe-tIke 
Lih.  KAed  in  ■  d«nUted  TDuinn-,  uDngusllT  icrtMtal,  hiitv  4boTb 
'hltelr  touentoH  ind  htniid,  «>th  gluided  hain.  <Dk.  PtxkL,\i, 
-^~<  Heidi  or  HunnrrindTruiiTlTiDla.    Sertnie  ul^t  vhirtbcr  it 

"etrfAcorjIlrtpUui. 

The  Bhovy-fiowered  Bramble. 
7.  Sept.).  |iL3M.t  isi  Dacrn)d.,£.|i.s9.i  Dod-i  Hill. 9: p. sa. 

aid.  iferb^  accoTdiDg  lo  Sle.en. 
!r.Sepl.,t.16.t  B(it.R(g.,t.l«S4.i  BciLCili.,tlelK.i  mdaiuj^.teB.   . 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.    Stem  not  bearing  prickles,  glabrous.     Leaf 
of  three  leaflets,  that  are  ovate,  acute,  doubly  and  unequally 
serrated,  downy  beneath.     Flowers  of 
an  agreeable  purplish  colour,  produced 
singly  on  terminal  peduncles.      Sepals 
oblong,     rather     abruptly    acuminate, 
Sorter  than  the  petals.  {Dec.  Prod.,  a. 
p.  559.)     An  elegant  shrubby  bramble, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  h.,  I 
with    subflexuose,     round,     smooth  i 
branches,  and  large  dark-purple  odo- 

liFeroua  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  and  are  succeeded  by  Targe 
dark-yellow  fruit,  of  an  acid  and  somewhat  astringent  laate,  which  make  ex- 
cellent tarts.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  was  introduced  in  1S27  by  Mr.  Douglas.  It  merits  a  place  ia 
every  collection,  both  as  a  flowering  shrub,  and  for  its  fruit. 

.*  SO.  R.  [tliiipo'lius  Sdiott.     The  Ehn-leaved  Bramble. 

Bil.;  Lk.  Eaam.,  S.  p.  61. ;  Dec  Pnid.,1.  p.580.i 


Spec.  Ckar..  ^c-  Sum  deeumbcnl,  very  prickly,  frutetcent  BmncTief  Terr  red.  LeeSel*  3— fi, 
ntl,  other  heait-ibiped,  icutely  ind  doubli  crenited,  tementoee  beiKUh.  vtthoul  pileklei. 
" -'  -  ..- ...i'. — . —  (D„,  p,^_  It.  p_  sea)    A  MllTe  or  GiUrtltur,  oa  Ibi  moun. 
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L.     The  shrubby  Bramble,  or  common  Slaciberry. 
IdemUlcaliatL.    Lin.  Sp.,  707. :  WcU»  *ad  Km  RuU  Odiuiild,  n  E&. ;  D«.  Fnd.,  IL  p.  GSl.  ( 

DDa'lMllL,Sp.5S» 
Awnfmu.     K.  dfrnilar  ud  A  ■brtptiu,  IB  Lteifi.  Anuu  Ij  BtV.  RDrd,  (d.  L 
SlfrwAW).     E°B  BoL,  1 715. ;  •nd  ourj^.  Ug. 

Sp«c.  CKoT.,  ^c.  Stem  erect  [and  afterworda  de- 
curved],  ft-ancled,  rather  tamentose,  beanng 
recurved  prickles.     Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-ob- 
long, acute,  glabrous,  beneath  ^yly  totnen- 
tose,  each  on  a  secondary  petiole.     Panicle 
decompound,  narrow,  Etrauht.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured  or  white.     Sepals  reflexed,  almoat 
without  prickles.     Fruit  of  a  purplish  black.  ' 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  560.)   A  native  of  Europe, 
in  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods.     In  Britain  ^ 
abounding  in  the  agricultural  zone,  and  toler- 
ably frequent  in  the  upland  lone;  with,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Winch,  a  limit  simitar  to  that 
of  triei  europee'a. 
Parietiei. 

-*  R.  /.  8  pompdnius  Ser.    S.  fruticosua  I  WeiAe  <$-  yeet.Cfig.  460.)  — 

Flowers  semidouble  or  double.  Leaves  pale  green ;  leaflets  obovate. 
'        Cultivated  in  gardens.  This  variety  may  be  considered  as  hi^ly  orna- 
mental, from  the  large  size,  and  numerous  petals,  of  its  flowers,  and 

from  its  very  vigorous  growth.     Though  it  will  thrive  at  the  roots 

of  trees,  aud  in  places  where  other  ornamental  plants  will  hardly 

grow,  ^et  it  produces  most  effect 

when  It  is  trained  against  a  wall  ; 

and  it  is  thus  treated  m  some  of  the 

principal  gardens  of  Europe.     One 

of  the  finest  specimens  we  have 

ever  seen  of   the  double-flowering 

bramble  was  in  the  botanic  ^irden 

at  Pisa,  in  1819,  where  it  was  trained 

agunst  a  wall,  and  covered  with  a 

profusion    of  lam  double   white 

flowers,   tinged  with  pink.    Plants 

in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U,  6d. 

each;  and  at  Bollwyller  1  franc. 
■»  R.  /  3  tuMcTit  Hon.  is  a  vigorous- 

rwing  plant,  which  produces  by 
the  best  fruit  of  any  variety  <^ 
bramble.    There  are  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
Jk  R.f.4  gbre  toieo  pthio  Baum.  Cat.,  Ihe  doMe  pmk-flowered  Bramble, 
is  marked  in  the  BoUw^Uer  Catalogue  at  3  francs  a  plant  j    but  we 
have  not  seen  it  in  British  gardens. 
-*  R.  /.  3  fdiiii  variegdtii,  the  Bariegaled-leaved  BrartMe,  is  not  Lable  to 
the  objections  made  to  most  variegated  plants,  it  not  having  a  dis- 
eased i^>pearance. 
Ji  R.  /  6  teucocirpui  Ser,  —  Fruit  white.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  n.  561.) 
J:  R.  yi  7  inemiii  Ser.  —  Stem  without  prickles.  (Dec.  1.  c.j 
■1*  R./.  6  dalmiticui  Trstt.  Roe.,  iii.  p.  33.  —  Panicle  very  large,  auprade- 
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compound,  spreadiiig.  Flowers  large,  of  a  full  cose  colour.  Ca- 
lyxes without  prickleB.  Peduncles  mostly  so.  Leaves  wbitely 
tomentose  beneath.  A  native  of  Dalmatia,  in  hedges,  according 
to  Portenschlag. 

Jk  R./  9  concolor  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  233.  —  Leaves  downy  beneath,  both 
surfaces  of  one  colour.    A  native  of  Germany. 

4c  R.  /.  10  glandiUbstu  Walk.  Sched.,  p.  233.—-  Stems,  petioles,  and 
peduncles  glabrous.    A  native  of  Germany. 

The  two  fbUowlng  kinds  of  ligneous  rubuses,  found  wild  in  Britain,  Dr.  Lindler  surnxMe* 
(AraopiL  qfBrit.  Flora,  ed,  2.)  to  be  cbaely  aUied  to  &  fhitSobtua  L..  or,  pertiaps,  varictiei  of  It 

JkK  (/.  11)  tkanmmMut  Weihe  &  Meea.  R.  conUfbUut,  in  UiuU.  ^inpt.  of  Br.  ^.,  ed.  1. : 
and,  it  ia  moat  Ukely,  B.  cordifbliua  fTeihe,  H.  R,  Na  15537.  T%e  Buckthorn-leaved 
Bramble. 

Jfc  R.  (/.  12)  lewAstachMt  Schl.  —  The  tohUe-tplked  BranMe. 

Dr.  lindley  has  given  msUnctive  character!  to  both  (rf*  these  kindc 

The  following :  R.  fommltew  Weihe,  and  ouriftr.  461., 
R.  fattigidtut  Weihe,  R.  tUk^fdlius  Weihe,   R.  MinJAl 

JVelMe^n.  S^UchUndd/Mi  Weihe,  R.  ScAfelcA^H  Weihe,  461 

R  k&rridM  Weihe,  &  itUidtu  Weihe,  and  R.  mbrteaiUit 
Weihe,  are  restored,  and  particulars  given  of  them,  in 
B.  Ri  and  all  of  them,  except  the  last,  are  described  in 
JDec.  Prod.,  iL  :  but,  as  we  suppose  many  of  them  to  be 
only  modified  forms  of  R.  fVutioosus,  we  shall  omit  th^r 
descriptions.  Moat  of  them  are  natives  of  Oeranany ;  but 
&  h6rridus»  R.  nftidus,  and  R.  fastigiiitus  are  also  found 
wild  in  Britain. 


Detcnptum^  ^c.  The  stems  of  this  species, 
according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  are  truly  shrubby, 
of  a  dark  red  or  purple,  strongly  angular,  with 
intermediate  furrows,  many  feet  m  length,  tough 
and  woodv,  biennial,  if  not  perennial,  flowering 
the  second  year;  branched  and  leafy.  The  bar- 
ren stems  are  smooth,  arched,  and  sometimes  taking  root  at  their  extremities ; 
the  blossom-bearing  stems  are  erect,  and  slighdy  downy  at  the  upper  part.  The 
leaves  are  firm  and  durable,  and  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers  are  erect 
and  handsome,  and  the  petals  of  a  delicate  pink ;  rarely,  if  ever,  white  in 
Britain,  though  the  authors  of  the  RM  Germamd  describe  them  as  generally 
white.  The  berry  is  nearly  globular,  and  is  composed  of  very  numerous 
purplish  black,  smooth,  juicy  grains,  of  a  sweet  but  mawkish  flavour,  ripen- 
mg  late  in  autumn.  The  orainarv  season  of  ripening  is  early  in  September ; 
but  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  has  remarked  that  the  season  of  1799  was  so  unfavour- 
able, that  scarcely  any  bramble-berries,  or  blackberries,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  were  to  be  found  ripe  in  October.  This  species  is  considered  as  bemg 
more  common  than  any  or  the  other  brambles,  and  also  as  attaining  a  greater 
size.  It  is  this  sort  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  English  hedges ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  H.  C.  Watson  {OtUSneSy  4'<^.,  p.  137.),  that 
brambles  are  more  abundant,  and  much  finer,  in  the  hedges  in  England,  than 
they  are  in  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  Highlands  they  form  only  a  secondary 
feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  vegetation.  The  cause  why  the  brambles  are 
BO  much  finer  in  England  than  they  are  in  Scotland  is  not  altogether  owing 
to  the  superiority  of  the  English  climate,  but  partly  to  the  hedges  in  Scot- 
land being  formed  solely  of  the  hawthorn,  and  kept  within  much  less  bounds 
than  they  are  in  England.  The  bramble  is  never  planted  in  Scotland,  and  is 
only  occasionally  found  in  hedges,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sown  there 
by  birds.  It  is  always  found  to  prosper  best  on  a  soil  somewhat  dry  and 
gravelly ;  and,  accordingly,  Switzer,  when  speaking  of  choosing  a  soil  and 
situation  for  a  vineyard,  recommends  looking  out  for  one  where  the  bramble 
is  abundant  and  vigorous. 

Properties  and  Usa.  The  fruits,  in  some  parts  of  England,  are  called 
bumblekites;  and  in  others  scaldberries,  from  their  supposed  quality  of  giving 
scald  heads  to  children.  They  are  considered  astringent;  but  have  been  eaten 
bv  children,  in  every  country  where  they  grow  wild,  since  the  time  of  Pliny. 
They  have  also  been  used,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  produce  a  sub- 
acid drink ;  an  inferior  description  of  wine ;  and,  by  fermentation  and  distil- 
lation, a  strong  spirit.    In  England,  they  are  sometimes  made  into  tarts ;  but 
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for  this  purpose  they  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  dead  ripe;  because, 
if  led  too  long  on  the  bush,  they  are  apt  to  acquire  a  musty  flavour.  They 
are  also  used  for  making  a  rob,  or  jam,  which  is  considered  good  for  sore 
throats.  In  some  parts  of  France,  where  thej^  are  called  mitret  sauvaget 
(wild  mulberries),  they  are  used  for  colouring  wine ;  and  the  red  muscat  of 
Toulon  is  so  coloured.  The  juice,  mixed  with  raisin  wine  before  it  has  fer- 
mented, will  give  it  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of  claret.  Many  medical 
properties  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  plant.  In  French  Giuana,  the 
fruit  is  gathered  and  g;iven  to  swine.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
feeding  silkworms,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  mulberry.  They  are 
much  more  astringent  than  the  fruit;  and  a  decoction  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Gerard,  was  in  repute  as  a  garble.  The  green  twigs  have  been  used  in 
dyeing  woollen,  silk,  and  mohair,  black.  The  common  bramble  has  fre- 
quently been  used  for  raising  live  hedges  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  (see  MariyiCt 
Miller,  and  Young* t  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.) ;  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  the  great  space  which  it  occupies.  On  drift 
sands,  the  bramble  ixiby  be  sown  or  planted,  with  a  view  to  fixmg  the  soil,  and 
as  a  preparation  for  rarest  trees.  The  shoots  of  R.  fruticosus,  and  of  all 
the  strong-growing  varieties  of  bramble,  are  used  by  thatchers  for  binding  on 
their  thatch ;  and  the  smaller  shoots  by  the  makers  of  straw  beehives  and 
straw  seed-baskets,  for  sowing  the  different  layers  of  straw  rope  together.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  the  shoots  are  drawn  through  a  cleft  stick,  as  well  to  bruise 
them,  and  thus  render  them  less  liable  to  break  when  bent,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  their  prickles.  Where  R.  cae^sius  abounds,  its  shoots  are  preferred 
by  the  makers  of  beehives,  as  being  smaller  and  tougher ;  and  those  oiR.  cory- 
lifblius  by  the  thatchers,  as  having  fewer  prickles.  In  landscape-gardening, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  wild  nature,  the  common  bramble  forms  an 
admirable  plant ;  and,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Price's  Euayt  on  tlte  Pte^ 
turetque,  it  was  used  for  this  purpose  at  a  few  places,  and,  among  others,  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle;  but  there  the  contrast  between  wildness  and  high  cultivation 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  the  effect  produced  of  lasting  interest. 
In  consequence  of  feeling  this,  the  brambles  have,  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  been  gradually  being  removed.  Thickets  of  brambles,  in  some  of  the 
public  squares  in  London,  or  in  Hyde  Park,  or  Kensington  Gardens,  would 
nave  the  full  efiect  of  strongly  contrasted  character;  but  thev  could  never  be 
considered  as  producing  scenery  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  artistical. 

JC  23.  R,  sa'nctus  Schreb,    The  holy  Bramble. 

JOeiU^fieation,    Schreb.  Dec.,  p.  15.  t  8.  j  Desf.  Cor.,  8a  1 61. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  561. ;  Don**  Mill., 

SLP.5S5L 
^monyme.    R.  obtusifMius  WiUd,  Enum.  Suppl.,  38.,  acoordlng  to  lAnk.  Emim.,  S.  p.  Ql. 
Engravingt.    Schreb.  Dec.,  t  a  ;  Decf.  Cor.,  80.  t  61. 

li^MC.  Char.,  Ac.  Stem  frutetcent,  indiftinctly  angled,  downy,  prickly  with  recurred  pridEleiL  Leaf 
usually  of  3  leaflet*,  rarely  undivided.  Leaflet*  ovate,  obtuce,  serrated,  tomentoce  beneath. 
Flowers  mostly  terminal,  in  a  sort  of  panicle.  Sepals  ovate,  tomentose,  reflexcd,  short.  {Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  56i.)  A  native  of  the  East,  but  why  called  s&nctus  does  not  appear.  It  is  a  straggling 
prostrate  plant,  producing  pink  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  since 
1823  i  but  we  have  not  seen  it 

A  24.  R,  CANE^scENS  Dec.    The  grey  Bramble. 

Ueniificaikm.    Dec.  Cat  Hort  Monsp.,  p.  ISa  j  FL  Fr.,  5.  p.  5i5. ;  Prod.,  SL  p.  561. ;  Don's  MUL,  SL 


VInadio,  with  white  flowers ;  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1820 ;  but  we  have  not  soen  the  plant 

J:  25.  R,  SETO^sus  Big,    The  hThtXy-stenimed  Bramble. 

IdentifieaHoH.    Bigelow  in  Litt ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  563. ;  Don*s  Mill,  2.  p.  5S& 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  very  hispid.  Branches  bristly  at  the  tip.  Leaves  composed  of  a  long  petiole 
and  3  leaflets,  that  are  obovate-wedge-shaped,  serrated,  and  glabrous.    Stipules  spalhulate-linear. 

I  Flowers  upon  filiform  peduncles,  and  in  racemes.  Sepals  lanceolate,  tomentose.  bristly.  Petals 
obovate-wedge-shaped,  longer  than  the  sepals.  {Dec.  Prod.,  IL  p.  563.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
near  Montreal,  which  we  have  not  seen. 

•*  26.  12.  ARGU^TUs  Lk.    The  sharp^oothed-leqfieted  Bramble. 

Ideni^lcation.    Lk.  Enum.,  8L  p.  60. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pi  569L ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p^  537. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  Sfc.  Stem  flrutescent,  prickly  and  hairr.  Prickle*  straightish,  small  Leaflets  5-6, 
oblong,  acuminate,  rather  ti^wred  at  the  base,  doubly  and  shaiply  serrate,  downy  beneath.  Clowets 
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inipulete.    Conlliahlle.   PcUbtunvd it U» Iw*. U>N. Prerf.,  U.  p. SU)  A utln of  Notth 

^  ft.  27.  R.  cunbifo'lius  Ph.     The  wedge-sbBped-leafleted  Bramble. 
Zdnm/leaHtB.    Ph.  FL  Amcr,  BtipL,  I.  p-StT.;  Dr.  Proil,$.p.5ii3. ;  l>aot1tm.,i.'p.Sn. 
Sfmavme.    B-ftnillAiat  fftEll.  f%  Carot,l49.,  Trail.  BBi.,£f.Aa. 

lunicleL  (Drc.%orf.,  il  p^MlT^An^iltng  W  pinli.^thlt  G!''^  itrJ^linK'^^  ""ui  ""s™! 

Ji  88.  R.  Hi'spiDus  L.     The  hispid-^tennnnf  Bramble. 

MnHfitatitm.    LtD.ftL,70A  i  Dk  Prod.,!.  iiJMi  Don-i  WIL.!  P.53B. 
Sftuima.    R.  UiiiliUi  VleAi.  R.  A>r.  .fwrr.,  p,  SiW.  i  A.  prwbBba 

Etifrmiiigt,    Wt-jae  Abblld.,  t.  71, ;  ud  out.^.  WI. 

4ve.  Ckar^,  ^.    9tan  pfocnnbcal,  round,  verr  hlipM,  bcBln;  Katteied 

brUtln  VM  murvHl  prlcklH.    Leaflet!  ^^5,  irBd|«.a1ukp«d  at  the  bue, 

UHqiuIly  (inthed,  pretl;  fliibtmi  abDT*  FlofennliUry,  upon  longiih 

peduDdw.    PtuU  obontc  .Cuprii  biKk.  (Ore.  PrudL,  il.  p.  56t.)    A 

Htlve  of  Caoada,  with  procuiobcDt  iteiuL  llewcrlDg  In  August^^utd    . 

P  J:  89.  R.  LANuelNO'stis  Steven.     The  wooily  Bramble. 
UtMffieallm.    Star.  Ota.  loed.  In  K  Wind,  i  Dec  Pind.,  IL,  p.  5S4, ; 

DoD'iHlU.,  i.p.SS». 
4k:.  C^to-.,  4c.    The  Jower-bMiing  itein  1  H.  high.    FeCiola  and  pedun- 

clH  (oBKntoie.     Prick iHHlnight,  few.    Leafleti^  Drale,  with  a  hearC- 

•haped  biK  and  icuiDinate  eitieniitr,  ihaipl}  Until  ad  with  mucionato  lw(h,  lilloM  on  both 

luriKet  PanlclwMnolnal,  many-BowHod.  sipaliuprtgtit,  viUoie  without,  withio  whllely  lumen. 

bw,  ihonlT  awnKL    Bracteaa  awLihaped.  {Sec  Proa.,  11.  p.  S6L)     A  lutlve  oT  Ciucaiiu  and 

Sibnla,  Willi  pmtnte  ilemt;  Hid  to  bare  Ikcd  Lntiodund  In  1S«(L 


j  iii.     Leaves  Idbed,  not  pinnule  or  digitate, 
m  31.  S.  OOORA^TUS  L.    The  sweet-scented  Bramble. 


Bmgnifv    Mm.Ic,t.«S.iBDt.HBS.,t.S3.;  Bodoutj^.  4G3^ 
Sect.  Char.,  4rc.     Stem   upright.     Petioles,  peduncles,  aad 
calyxes  beariog  glanded  hmrs.     Disks  of  leaves  S-lobed, 
unequally  toothed.  InBorescence  subcorymbose.  Flowers 
large,  showy,  red.  Sepals  ovate,  longly  acuminate,  shorter  . 
.  ^aa  the  petals.    Carpels  Dumerous,  ovate,  velvety.   Style 
funnel-shaped.    Fruit  red.  {/)*■<;,  ftW.,  ii.  p.  566.)    This 
species  is  allied  by  its  fruit  to  S.  idK^ua.     It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  in  woods ;  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
in  Britain  since  1739,     It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or 
6ft.;  and  produces  its  showy  purplish  red  flowers,  in 
abundance,   from  June  to   September.      These  are  not   • 
succeeded  by  fruit  in  this  countrv  i  but  Pursh  informs 
us  that,  in  a  wild  stale,  the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour, 
and  a  larse  size.    "  Comutus,  who  Rnt  figured  and  described  this  plant, 
gave  it  the  name  of  odordtus,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage." 
XSoi.  Mag.,  t.  333.)    It  is  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountmns. 

a  32.  R.  nutka'nus  Moc.     The  Nootka  Sound  Bramble. 


[oclDon  Nutk.;  Dec.  Piod.i^p.SEE.;  Bot  Reg.,  t.  ISSi. ;  Don't  Mill, X.  p.  Ma 

fyHd^mv-    R.  odorbliu  Hort..  but  not  of  I.ln. 

Sugraraifi.     Mocino  PL  tJulk. ;  Bot  RtJ.,  t  l.BS. ;  and  aoTjIg.  «♦. 

Spec.  Cliar.,  ^c.     Stem  gliilinoii.s.  Branches  round,  glabrous,  rufous.    Leaves 
&-lobed,  unequally  toothed.    Inflorescence  subcorymbose.    Flowers  about 
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four  in  a  corymb,  white.     Sepals  ovate,  iMigty  acumi- 
nate, glabrous,  as  long  as  the  petals.     Allied  to  R. 
odorktus,  but  the  peduncle  and  calyx  are  gldirous. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  u.  p.  566.)     A  native  of  the  north-wew  ^ 
coast   of  North    America,   from   New  California   to   i 
Nootta  Sound,  and  at  various  places  between  north 
latitude  43°  and  59°,  in  mountains  and  woods.     It 
was  discovered  by  the  unfortunate  Douelas,  and  intro- 
duced  into  Britain  in  1886.     It  grows,  in  good  soil,  to 
the  hdgbt  of  5  ft.  or  6  fr.,  and  baa  the  general  aspect 
and   appearance  of  B.  odoriUiu,  except  being  of  a 
paler  green.     It  Somen  (tqto  May  to  October,  and 
the  flowers  are  white.     These  are  succeeded  by  large 
red  berries,  which  are  found  to  make  excellent  tarts ;   and  the  plant  will 
probably  soon  be  ranked  as  a  fruit  shrub.     There  are  fine  plants  of  this 
species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  High  Clwe ;  and  they 
may  be  purchased  in  the  London  nurseries  at  from  If.  Gd.  to  2t.  each. 

App.  L     Species  and  Varieties  of  Rw&«  best  deserving  of  Cul- 
tivation in  British  Gardens,  as  ornamental  Shrubs. 

A.  Ertct  Raipherry-iike  Sorti. 

orbtaek,  ««j«SnT*,  NO.T.J  md  flg.  *SL  io  p.  738. 
mtf  Rfitpberry,  Na  3?  -  *■"■  «-  ^c  ="  -  '?"= 

■T0.9.J  «nafl..4M.'inttT3T.  The.uidlenrfthi, 
mted  Ln  p.739.,  ■>  being  nan  •ulutab- [or  fUnl- 

B.  Shnibbg  BTamblet. 
IL  mterAiAii,  tin  snijmi  Brambli:,  N 


is«™i/tff™w(.MNcp.l.*ronifc,ND.t;  unci  ap.  «9-4a).— «a  o.  In  n  738. 
■jlinMt  «ra»At  or  CHDmon  BUckbernr,  No.  Sftj  .nd  Bg.  4aa  In  p.  ?«.    The 
™  lliid  tt"'usri™^  iScMMof  lltta"       P'i"^-«'"«™<l(if  ilem  b««ot),  the 
flm^ir,  NalS.;  lai  Bg.  tSl.  in  p.  7iL 

C.  Proitrale  BranUiUi. 

p.  7X1.    Tin  TuriMjr  ivcaia- 

Sn*lbr''^°oMhe'''h^'"r,»MGU'uw^'™'''*"^*'  mririODoruie  rsob,  or  bf  m. 
niiigrwjpb.diTi.iod  of  Ihe  rool,  orby  titrterm.  AU  the  kindi  mar  te  propagsted* £rT.Tori  or 
uodei  i  glMi,  but  nol  re«lUj.  ^  — — ~ 

App.  ii.     Other  Sorts  ofshndibj/  Rubuses. 

Of  tlK  147  «da  dcKribed  In  Dou->  ViUfr,  abnut  60  »nj 

wouLOfjitm-hoimonlovepluiu.  -fioc ranJabet<r«n 

Mud  so  nuBci,  which  »re  cblri.  of  ipKiei  dm  Introduoed. 

R  mrunp/Ufu  Douc.  MS.  In  fliltp*.  n.  Bar.  .iMff.,  p.  178. 

of    tb*    ColniSEta,    wlUi  "*  "  °      "*  "     e"  ej 


whit*  Oowm.  ud  (he  n-     b'  * ' 

ncnitbiblto(A«Hiil^     fV      ' 

Ann.  Lfc.,  iL  a  ISC,  !■  ■  /!!*_  I 
*  anonif  thp  Ruckv    Maun.      ■    Jk.     ' 


™uS«iii  sSiUi  in  fUri 
of  UPI4T  N^ai,  *riU]  whitD 


ROSA'CES.       POTEKTI  LLA. 


□ 


POTENTI'LLA  L.     Tfb  Potbntilla,  or  Shri^bby  CisauEFOtJ. 
Lin.  Syil.  Icos&ndria  Polyg^nia. 

JiaMltatt<m.    Lin.  Qen.,  Na8G9.i  NstL  Pot  Din.,  Va.;  LefaDl  Pot.  IM«,,4Ui,i  IWc'Pnid.,! 

prfi, :  DoB-i  MUL,  a  p.  s*a 
DrrfH'lsii.     Fnioi  pdtni,  pawnAil  i  in  ■Diulm  to  the  luppoied  ucdkcliul  qiuUUo  of  •«■ 

Sacriplion,  ^c.  The  ligneous  species  are  low  shrubs  with  pinnatifid  leaves, 
natives  of  Europe  and  America,  and  of  ea»y  culture  in  a  dry  soil.  They  are 
])ropagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  and,  except  the  common  specie*,  P.  initi- 
cosa,  arenot  much  in  cultivation.  Of  the  vanetiea  of  P.friiticdsa,  P.f.  tenufloba 
Ser.  seems  the  most  showy.  Those  who  wish  to  include  as  many  species 
ai  they  can  in  their  arboretum,  may  subjoin  to  the  genua  Potentflla  the 
genua  Cdmanim  ;  C.  paluatre  (P.  Cdmanun  Scnp.),  a  well-linown  British' 
plant,  having  somewhat  lisneous  shoots.  It  grows  to  the  hdght  of  Ijft. 
in  manhy  soils;  has  very  handsome  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  dingy 
purple ;  and  may  prove   useiiil  in  particular  situations  on  the  mar^ns  of 

>  1.  P.  FRUTico'sA  L.    The  shrubby  PotentOla,  or  CiiupxfbS, 

/dnuUcoMm.    Un.  af.,1W.;  Dm.  Pnid.,  J. p.  $79: j  Ddii-i  ItUL, X. ^ MO. i  NtML  Fot:  Ltfan. 
PM.  1  8ailtb-iBiKrUn,^n4ia. 

XivrsiAwi,    EiirBot.,t.ie.i)raILF(it„XLt.LiUid«iTA.«B. 

^c.  Char.,  ^-e,     ^em  shniU)y, 
Leaves  pin  nately  cut,  hairy;  the 
lobes  obtong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
approximate,  of  nearly  the  same 
colour  on  both  surmces.    Sti- 
pules    lanceolate,    membrana-  / 
ceouB,    acute.       Inflorescence  f 
rather     corymbose.      Flowers  > 
vellow.     Sepals  piloae,  lanceo- 
late, acute,  broad  at  the  base. 

Bracteas   linear-lanceolate,  in-  ^^ 

distincllv     petioled.       Corolla  *™         ( 

longer  tban  the  calyx.  Keceptacle  rery  hairy.  (Dec.  Frod^  n.  p.  579.)  A 
native  of  England,  Germany,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  places.  Found  iii 
different  parta  in  Middleton,  Teesdale,  in  England;  and  Rock  Forest, 
Clare,  in  Ireland ;  Sowering  in  June.  This  species  is  the  only  one  common 
in  British  nurseries. 

VarUtta,  mccordlns  to  Scrlnic,  in  But.  PmL 

MP./.t  daiarica  Ser.  P.  ilihiiria  Nail.  Put.,  31.  L  L 1  BptI.  Brit.,  No.  tSltS. ;   P.  hull. 
datffLekm.  Fm.,3i.—  QMma*.     LobM  o(  Ih*  tava  &-S,  plOMMf  cut    Sqalt 
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duHta  11111  breidRi 

pfoducLni  EtA  TcUcrw  auwin*  11' ^uij- 

P.  /.  9  iBtidiiiSa  Sa.  F.  rmtHtiu  8  KalL  faL,  SO, ; 
trAm.  Pat.,  39.  w.  v;  F.  floribi^nila  P*.  Ft  Amrr. 
S^.\.p.aii.,Hon.  BtiL,VB.\3Sli.,  Watum;  Dnd. 
BriL,  t.  TO. :  P.  IsiuiMii  iAIecUnd.  BerL  Mar.,  tc 
cording  to  Irhm.  Pal,  3a.:  uidoai  fig.  VS.— Sev*-!* 

ibrub,nol  abcnElSLn.  h'l(<i.    It  nil  ilH  rbuaiTl^  PiiC 

'.  ola'bra  Lodd.     The  glabrous  Potentilla. 

d.  Sot  CulL.t  9iLiDKPnid.,£p.m.iDai1 


wood  BtrBwberr;(Fragariaveaca).  (2^.  Prod.,a.p.5M.)   A  beautiful  little 

shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia;   (Mering 

froni   P.  Initkdsa   iu    boDC   perfectly 

■mootb  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  bavins 

pendulous    branches    and    undulated 

leaves.     It  thrives  beat  in  a  mixture  of 

loam  and  peat,  is  of  slow  growth,  and  /t 

difficult  to  increase,  except  by  seed.   It ,% 

was  s«it  bj  M.  Busch  of  St.  Peters'  V 

burg,  to    Messrs.  Loddiges,  in   1B22, 

and  deserves  a  place  in  every  general 

collection. 

j<  3.  P.  SkhEso-rii  Steph,    Salesovius'fl  Potentilla. 

I^nUfieMUim.    Stcph.,'  ucordlni  lo  WlUd.  Enum.,  p.  SSt.  i  NcML  Pot.,  SI. ;  Ldim.  PdL,  3S,  l  1. : 

D«.'Pr(>>l,&  p  SSI 
EnfTotaig.    l>!lim,  Pc«.,3fi.t.  L 

^ec.  Char.,  lie.     Habit  resembling  that  of  C6marum  pal^stre.     Stem  suSru- 
Leavea  pinnatcly  cut,  coriaceous.      Lobes  oblong,  acutely  serrate. 


pobesceDt  above  upon  the  veins,  nhitely  tomentose  beneath.  Stipules 
lanceolate,  very  acute,  entire,  rather  filmy  at  the  edge.  Flowers  lai^e, 
white,  upon  short  peduncles,  and  grouped.  Sepals  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
broad,  almost  as  long  as  the  petals,  which  are  obovate.  Bracteolea  verjr 
narrow,  smaller  than  the  sepals.     Receptacle  lanuginose.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

S.  563.)     A  native  of  Siberia,  introduced   in   1623,  and   growing   to  the 
eight  of  1  ft,  or  2  i^. ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 


aasbGam 


JIO'SA  Toura.     The 

UnUillautim.    Toum.  Ini(.,I.  p 

)er,  Fr.  i  RoKiutock, 


^^luiwifHi.  RhDddption  AVrjt.  Ele«t.\  RotkFT,  F 

llaf.i  BkuU  Span.  1  uvl  Raetn,  Portufutir. 
Brrivaiion.  From  rkot,  nd,  Cdtlc ;  In  rervrFoce 

Detcripthn, /(c.  Shrubs,  for  the  nost  part  deciduous,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  Urge,  ehowy,  beautifiil,  and  fragrant  flowers.  Thev  are  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, and  of  the  tempeiate  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  not  of 
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Australia;  and  they  have  been  in  cultiradon  in  the  Old  World,  for  the  beauty 
and  fragrance  of  uieir  flowers,  from  time  immemorial.  As  the  culture  of 
roses  belongs  more  to  floriculture  than  to  arboriculture,  it  will  be  found  given 
at  greater  length  in  our  Encydoptedia  of  Gardenings  than  we  should  here  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  entering  into ;  because  the  forcing  of  roses,  for  example, 
cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  arboriculture.  Nevertheless,  we  shall, 
after  having  described  the  diflerent  species,  and  described  or  enumerated  their 
principal  botanical  varieties,  treat,  in  a  succinct  manner  on  all  the  points 
which  merit  the  attention  of  either  the  arboriculturist  or  the  florist.  After 
eacb  species,  therefore,  we  shall  only  touch  on  those  points  of  culture  and 
management  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  reserving  what  is  general  to  all  the  spe- 
cies ror  a  concluding  article. 

The  genus  i{6sa  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  still  greater  than  that  which 
subsists  among  the  different  kinds  of  i?ubus ;  nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise, 
when  we  consider  that  the  greater  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  are  garden 
productions,  and  that  the  wild  kinds  differ  exceedingly  according  to  soil  and 
situation,  and  have  been  chiefly  described  by  botanists  from  dried  speci- 
mens. In  general,  if  the  reader  considers  the  plant  at  the  head  of  each  sec- 
tion in  our  arrangement  as  a  species,  and  all  the  others  as  varieties,  or  races; 
or,  perhaps,  as  subspecies,  or  hybrids,  which  have  originated  between  it  and 
some  other  section,  he  will  err  on  the  safe  side.  Nature,  it  is  observed  in  the 
Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  **  appears  scarcely  to  have  placed  any  limit  between  the 
diflerent  species  of  the  rose ;  and,  if  it  is  already  very  difficult  to  define  the 
wild  species,  which  have  not  yet  been  modified  by  culture,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible'to  refer  to  their  original  type  the  numerous  varieties  which  cultiu-e  has 
made  in  the  flowers  of  species  already  so  nearly  resembling  each  other." 
(N.  Du  Ham,,  vii.  p.  55.) 

The  best  scientific  work  on  the  genus  Rdso.  is  considered  to  be  the  Rosarum 
Monographia  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  published  in  1819,  in  which  above 
100  sorts  are  described,  and  some  of  them  figured.  A  Collection  of  Roses  from  No- 
iure,  by  Miss  Lawrence,  contains  figures  of  90  sorts,  and  is  a  valuable  popular 
work.  An  article  on  the  Scotch  roses,  by  Mr.  Sabine,  in  Hort.  Trans,,  vol.  iv., 
contains  a  copious  account  of  the  principal  varieties  which  were  raised,  pre- 
viously to  the  date  of  the  paper,  from  the  Rdsa,  spinosissima.  The  last  British 
popular  work  which  we  shall  mention  on  the  rose  is  the  Nieiv  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Roses  cuUivated  in  the  Sawbridgetvorth  Nursery  ;  which,  for  those 
who  cultivate  the  rose  as  a  florist's  flower,  is  the  best  English  work  extant. 
(See  a  review  of  it  in  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  509.)  In  France,  the  first  grand 
work  on  roses  was  a  folio  volume,  entitled  Les  Roses,  by  Redout^  and  Thory; 
previously  to  which,  in  1800,  was  published  L*Hislotre  Naturelie  de  laRose,by 
Guillemeau.  Prodrome  de  la  Monographie  du  Genre  Rosier  was  published  by 
Thory  in  1820;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  Nomenclature  Raisonnee,  by  Pron- 
ville;  and  various  nurserymen's  catalogues,  new  editions  of  which,  containing 
numerous  additional  sorts,  are  continually  being  published.  In  the  JBon  Jar* 
dimer  for  1836  a  good  selection  of  sorts  is  given,  and  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  by  whom  roses  are  cultivated  for  sale  on  the  Continent.  The 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  roses,  as  far  as  respects  describing 
species  and  varieties,  will  be  found  in  Don's  Miller,  vol.  ii.,  which  includes 
205  species.  The  arrangement  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Lindley's  Rosarum 
Monographia  ;  and  the  descriptions  are  taken  either  from  that  work,  or  fi>om 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

We  have  adopted  the  arrangement  in  Don's  Miller,  with  the  exception  of 
omitting  the  first  section,  Simplicifdlia,  now  made  a  separate  genus  by  Dr. 
Lindley ;  and  we  have  taken  a  number  of  the  specific  characters  from  that 
work,  translating  the  others  from  De  Candolle's  Prodromus. 

The  best  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  roses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and,  perhaps,  the  best 

feneral  collection  of  florist's  roses  is  in  the  Hammersmith  I^ursery.     In  the 
lorticultural  Society's  Garden  there  is  a  good  selection  of  florist's  roses ; 
there  are  also  good  collections  in  the  Brenchly  and  Mansfield  Nurseries,  both 
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near  Tunbridfie  Welb.  The  best  collection  of  roses  in  England  is,  however, 
unquestionably,  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  at  Sawbridgeworth ;  and  the 
best  in  France,  that  of  the  private  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace.  This 
garden  has  long  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hardy,  who  has  always 
been  an  assiduous  collector  of  roses  from  all  countries,  and  who  has  raised  a 
great  many  new  sorts  irom  seed.  In  this  garden  there-  are  some  of,  perhaps,' 
the  largest  standard  roses  in  the  world,  manv  of  which  have  stems  4  ft.  or  6  ft. 
high,  and  as  thick  as  a  stout  man's  leg.  (See  Gard,  Mag.yii,  p.  215.^  and 
xii.  p.  22d.) 

§  i.  Ferbces  Lindl.  Mon.,  p.  3. 

Derivatkm.  From/eroir,  fiexce ;  in  referenoe  to  the  branches  being  tiiicUy  beiet  wlUi  pricUen 
Sect,  Char.  Branches  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  Fruit  naked.  The 
plants  contained  in  this  section  are  a  truly  natural  group ;  they  are  low 
shrubs,  losing  their  leaves  early  in  autumn,  and  are  then  reiparkable  for 
their  hoary  branches,  bristles,  and  numerous  prickles.  Their  firuit  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  which  separates  them  from  the  next  section,  in  which  the 
fruit  is  downy.     Sepals  usually  toothed.  {Don's  Miil.,  ii.  p.  565.) 

tt  1.  £.  PB^ROZ  Lawr,    The  ^ercely-prickled  Rose. 

JUentificaiion.    Lewr.  Roi..  1 4fi. ;  Don*»  MUL,  1  pi  56& 
Sifnomfmes.    B.  kamtach&Uca  Bed.  'Sot.,  1.  p.  47. ;  B.  kanuchitica 

/3  ferox  Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.,  ft.  p.  fl07. ;  B.  echiniUa  Duponi. 
Engravu^s.    Lawr.  Roi.,  t  4fiL ;  Red.  Roc,  1.  p.  47.  t  IS. ;  and 

OUT  Jig.  471. 

Spec,  Char,^  S^c.  Prickles  all  alike  in  shape,  and 
much  crowded.  Flowers  large,  red.  Fruit  glo- 
bose,  scarlet.  (Don's  MUl.,  ii.  p.  565.)  A  shrub, 
a  native  of  Caucasus,  intrcnluced  in  1796,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  A  singular  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 
Fariety. 

m  R.  /:  2  nitens  Lindl.  in  BoU  Reg.,  t.  824., 
$ier.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  607,  has  shining 
pale  green  glabrous  leaves,  and  pale  crimson  flowers. 

tt  2.  R.  (p.)  KAMTSCH ATTICA  Vent.    The  Elamtschatka  Rose. 

Idemificatkm.    Tent  Ceb.,  t  67. ;  Don's  M!I1.,  8.  pi  56S. 

Etu;ravimgs.    Vent.  Cda.,  t  67. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol  7.  t  lOL  f.  8. ;  and  our 

j6.  472. 
Spec  CAar.y  Ac.     Pricklei  infra^tipular,   falcate,  large     Leaves   opagae. 

Flowers  sofitary,  deep  red.    Fruit  n>hencal.  scarlet,  less  than  tJiat  of  B. 

fdrox.  {Don^s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  565.)    Native  of  Kamtachatka,  in  dry  rocky 


should  consider  It  to  be  only  a  variety  of  B.  f^rox.    ft  is,  however,  very 
distinct,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collections. 

}  ii.  Bractedt^e. 

Sect.  Char.  Branches  and  ftuit  clothed  with  permanent  tomentum.  This  sec- 
tion is  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  woolliness  of  the  fruit. 
Leaves  dense,  usually  shining,  and  prickles  placed  under  the  stipules  in 
pairs.     Sepals  simple,  or  nearly  so.  (Don's  MUL,  n.  p.  565.) 

m  3.  R.  bracteaW'a  Wendl,    The  /orge-bracted  Rose. 

Ident^calioH.     WendL  Obs.,  5a  :  Hort  Herrenbaus.,  ftsc.  4.  >  7.  1 2S. ;   Red.  Ros.,  1.  pi  S5l,  ic  | 

LdndL  Ros.  Mon.,  p.  10. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  GOS.  j  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  565. 
Synonyms.    Lord  Macartney's  Rose. 
Bngra^nga.      WendL  Hort  Herrenbaus.,  fasc  4. 1 88. ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  p.  35.,  ic. ;  Vent  Cels.,  88. ; 

N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  t  IS. ;  and  our>i^.  473. 

Spec.  Char,,  <$*c.  Evergreen.  Branches  upright,  tomentose.  Prickles 
stout,  recurred,  in  many  instances  in  pairs.  Leaflets  5 — 9,  obovate,  sub- 
serrate,  coriaceous,  glossy,  glabrous.  Stipules  scarcely  attached  to  the 
petiole,  bristle-shaped,  but  fringed.      Flowers  solitary,  terminal,  white. 
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large.  Pedunclea  and  caljntei  tomentose.  J'ruit 
sl<rt>o9e,  large,  orange  red.  (Dee.  Pnid.,u.  p,  602.) 
Flowers  sbowj,  pure  white,  solitary,  nearly  Bee- 
Bile.  Fruit spbericat,  orange  red.  NatiTeoTCluna. 
Introduced  by  Lord  Macartney,  in  1795;  grow- 
ing to  ifae  hebht  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering 
from  June  to  October.  A  very  omamental  shrub, 
evergreen,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  nu- 
merous bright  yellow  Btaniena  and  styles.  It  ' 
flowen  abundantly,  but  ia  rather  tender.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  when  tnuned  against  a  wall. 

«  R.A.  itatricaOM  LIndL  lAun-.  Memg.,  V.V). ;  SImi 

JW.  War.,t  ISTT.  )— Bnnchnbrirtl^     Prtckl«ii»ll«tluBlii  lli>lp(dH.udn 
(tnigliL     A  lUUlTe  dT  China,  In  [he  prarlnCE  at  TcbMdllang.  (Dk  IVok,  U.  P>  GD9.t 
In^i  (nUivUaa  of  Mton.  LoildiM,  bsldM  it.  tmctttu,  then  in  B.  t.  rim,  and  R. 

mi.B.  (b.)  microphy'lla  Aarft.     The  small-leafleted  Rose. 

Uri^lfiealtoM.     Rnb.  FL  Ind.  iiied.,  kccDTdinjr  to  LIndL  Rour,  Moao*.. 

p.SLlU,lK.i  Dec.  Pnd.,  tji.  «&  i  Dsn'iililI.,£p.GS5. 
S/numtrmi.    Hol-loai-bcag,  OUmat. 
Apmtimti.    Bol.  B(f .,  L  HIS.  i  Mod  oar  Jig.  t74 

Spec.  Char.,  >^c.  Sten)  almost  without  prickles.  Leaf- 
lets glossy,  sharply  serrated,  veiny  beneath,  with 
densely  netted,  anastomosiDg  veins.  Stipules  very 
narrow,  unequal.  Flowers  double,  of  a  delicate  rose- 
coloiu-.  Calyx  densely  invested  with  prickles.  Seftals 
short,  broadly  ovate,  echinate,  ending  in  a  point. 
PricUea  having  at  the  base  two  longitudinal  ftimiwa. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  608.)  Flowers  very  ta«e.  double, 
and  of  a  delicate  blusb  colour.  Native  of  China.  Id- 
iroduced  in  1688,  or  before ;   growing  to  the  height  1 

flowering  from  August  to  October.    An  intoesting  little  sunin,  out  some- 
what tender,  like  S.  bracteka. 

»  5.  R.  (b.)  iktolucba'ta  Roxh.     The 


BoMr.llaK«.,ii.B.i  Dec.  Prad., t.p.a».:  Dm'iMUL, 
P.50S, 
^K^yiKi.     Jt  lindlFTiu  Tntt.  HoL,  1  p.  ISa  ;  K.  »l« 

B^Siiii.    But.  Btf.,  t.TSH.^  uidourjI(.*7& 

tprc-  Ckar.y  4c    ShcKM  Inng,  lender.    Bruchft  pale  bnwi 

toDeMeae.KUBHr  prtckJr.  Uuleti  3— 8,  elllptlcaMance 

late,  toueiitae  benealfa.    Stlpu[a  hardljr  uUcbed  ta  U 

pebgle,  briRae.llke.ft<ns«L    Flowen  lerminil,  murtlT  aul 

Iirr.iFhlle.  PediiiidHanda)>]iealaiDeauae.  (Zletnu 

U.  p.  SOL)    SerinfC  wnni  U  cooaider  Uili  aa  a  larteQ  i 

A  bracuto.     It  bia  natln  nT  Nepal  and  China.  oU 

Se^ri|hlor3ft^4lt.7aod  totwta  lD''juiie'andJul] 

nante  at   tlile    klnd^   vnlcb  la  Ten  dlaOnct  both  In  li 

IbUlse  and  kte  Sowen.  are  rare  In  coHectkna    Belne  eociM  ^ 

what  teoder.  It  la  craatir  Impt^'T'd  in  fiviitb  b;  the  pn 

teclinn  oT  a  walL  nn  arhlch  It  makaa  a  One  appearand 

j  iii.    Cinnamimea  Lindl.  Koa.,  p.  1 3. 

Seel,  Char.  Plants  setigerous  or  unarmed,  bracteate.  Leaflets  lanceolate 
plandleas.  Disk  thin,  never  thickened.  This  section  is  distinguished  by 
Its  long  lanceolate  leaflets,  without  glands,  upright  shoots,  and  compact 
habit.  Red  flowers,  never  solitary,  eicent  by  abortion,  and  always  sup> 
pmted  by  bracteai.  Round,  small,  red  miit  (soon  losir^  its  long  narrow 
3  E 
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■epals),  and  with  small,  unogtb,  Bhiniiig  carpels  The  ihooU  are  unially 
setigerous  next  the  ground;  but  rarely  go  towarda  the  apex,  exc:q>t  in  one 
or  two  inBtaoces.  B.  alpina  and  R.  acicularii,  of  the  following  diviiion, 
sometimes  have  bractea^;  but  their  sepals  never  (all  off  till  the  fruit  is 
decayed.  Sepals  simple,  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  mentioned  other- 
wise. {Doh'i  Miil.,  ii.  p.  565.)  Plants  of  moat  of  the  species  are  in  culti* 
ration  in  British  gardens. 

■  8.  R,  Lu'ciDA  Ehrk.     The  shining-^nnwi^  Rose. 

litilfficatiim.    Eb[b.B>4tr.,4.p,S.i  RhL  and  Ttun-.  Dw,  1.  p.  tile. ;  Uudl.  SHir.  Msnof.,  p.  17.  i 

3mcn  Fi^.,1.  \m.ti.;  Dec.  I>rad.,  1.  p.  ODI.  g  Dm'i  Mill,  1.  p.  565. 
Sutuni/ma,     A.  Kibn  lileiila  Kouli.  Bat.,  L  7.  ud  I.S5.  f.  I. ;    R.  IkcllU  'Jata.  Frctm.,  7L  ;  RoK 

Turnciii ;  Boiler  t  Feuilla  d<  F%i«,  Fr. 
Eigrarmp.     Red.  (nd  Th«,  Ha.,  ].  p.  If  ic  i  Ita.  Fn«in.,t  lOT.  t3. ;  IMaEltk.,9U.  tSU. 

C  316.  ■/«.  Du  Hun..  tdL  7,  L  7.  i  and  ourj^.  *;& 

Spec.CAar^^c.  Prickles  recurved,  or  none.  Leaflets 
5 — 9,  tanceotate-elliptical,  coriaceous,  bluntly  ser- 
rated, glossy.  Supules  dilated,  large,  finely  serrated, 
and  extended  as  far  as  to  the  lecdiets.  Peduncles 
somewhat  hi^id.  Flowers  red,  and  openine  late 
in  the  season.  Sepsis  almost  entire,  eppendicled, 
spreading.  Fruit  oblately  globose,  a  little  hispid 
or  glabrous,  scarlet.  (Dec.  Pritd,,  ii.  p.  608.) 
Flowers  red,  overtopned  by  the  leaves  and  young 
branches.  Fruit  bnMt  red.  A  nadve  of  North 
America,  from  New  York  to  Carolina ;  near  Bos-  j 
ton,  in  bogs,  and  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  end  in 
Newfoundland.  Growing  from  the  height  of  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.,  and  floweriiv  bom  June  to  Au^st.    A 

handsome  species,  on  account  of  its  shining  foliage,  and  one  which  is  very 
hardy;  but  the  flowers  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 

M  7.  R.  (L.)  ni'tiba  W.     The  glossy-fcirarrf  Rose. 

Mn^llaUgo.     WUId.  Eoum.,  GM  ;    LIbdL   Hour.   Mo- 

ims.,  p.  13.;  Dec  Prod.,  ;.p.60&i  Don'i  MiHS.  p.  565. 

afmaiigma.    R.  Redulte  nilHeciu  narr  in  Xtil  Ate,  1. 

Xhtsii^iui.     LiBdL  Roiu.  Hcnog.,  p.  U.  t.  £.  :   RMlonlf 

Hot,  1.  p.  103.  ic.  i  ud  our  A-  W- 
J^Kc.  OoT;  ftc.    Dvuf  uid  Rddkb  In  Mpcct   Sim  nod 

SldHeT  LaBfU5-S,»Uierngld,laiiuolaU,(luir'   f 
lpulailine,andjKiTU«d,ataidtngu  rUuwUie  >* 
iHlMi.    Funnnd.  p--^—'- >--■---   - — ■ ■ 


■  B.  R.  (l.)  i^A'pA  Boic.    The  Tumip^/rui^  Rose. 

JdtmtMciMm.    B»I:Dict,d'Agric.,>«DnlLng  toPolr.Suwl,4,p7iai  Lindl.  Bout.  HoDrv.,  p,  15  - 

Red.  wd  Thor.  Rm,,  ftp  7,  it  ;  Dm.  Prod.,  1  p  HK  :  Don".  Mill,  E.  p.  SK. 
gmanymtl.     R.  UtrglAt  Prri.  Enck-.i.  f.  ta.  ;  R.  fitiMnti*  Dinrnnit  \li  Cam.  Bal.  CuU. 
Etigrarlilf.     Red.  and  Thor.  Bern.,  i.  p  7.  ic  ;  IDd  «lr  .l^.  *7S. 

Spec.  Char.i^c.  Taller  than  Ji,  lucida,  and  spreading.  Branches  without 
prickles.  Leaflets  oblong,  undulate,  shining.  Fruit  bemisph^Kcal. 
Closely  allied  to  S.  lucida,  of  which  it  is  very  likely  a  variety.  (Btc.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  60S.)  Petals  always  multiplied,  smdier  than  those  of  R.  liicida ; 
bright  red.  Fruit  deep  red.  Sepals  compound.  Native  of  North 
America,  in  the  warmer  states;    growing  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  h%h,  and 


CHAP.  XUI.     ■  AOSa'cE^.       AO'SA. 

Sowering  from  June  to  AugnBt.  This  i» 
only  known  in  its  double-Aowcred  state  in 
British  ^ardena.  It  is  a  freely  growing  bardy 
plant,  with  large  double  flowen,  and  is  de- 
sirable both  in  flower-gardens  end  shrub- 
beries. It  is  not  of  H  robust  habit,  but 
forms  a  bush  about  S  ft.,  or  perhaps  more, 
in  height.  According  to  Dr.  IJndltnr,  this 
rose  forms  a  taller  bush  than  S.  Iilctda,  but 
is  of  a  more  straggling  habit.  It  is,  be  says, 
"  a  naked  straggung  briar,  with  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  prickles  on  the  shoots ;  its  flowers 
are  on  long  stalks,  the  mouth  of  the  fruit 
is  so  wide,  that  the  fruit  itself  is  nearly 
hemispherical;  and  the  sepalsarereSexed. 
{Roi.  Monog^p.  16.) 

■  9.  R.  Woo'Daii  Lindl.    Woods's  Rose. 

UatVtbm.    LlDdl  BoL,  a.  £1.  -,  Dun'i  HIIL,  £  p.  566. 

Sneiymi.    A.  Kit*  □IgnPrnn'.  Nok.p.M. 

SKgritdf.    LiDdL  Bot  R<v.,  L  97^ 

Akc  Omr.,  ie.    Btlpuls  ud  ki«Ii  coDivlmL    Leileli  OHou,  oMine,  ^ibni-.  ,_ 

n.  KS.)    A  Ion  ihrub,  wltfa  dull  dark  brinchH     Flowen  pink,    Pruiro^Ue,  lukvd.    Then  !• 
■  iilant  which  wu  gath^ed  ■bmt  CnmbnlaDd  H«i»  Port  which  Ht.  Bomr  Uk«  to  b*  anrtHT 


s.a5t 

It..  ADd  flowering  fhnn  HiiTch  to  June. 


le  Beu  Lake  i  growing  to  the  height  of 

■  10.  R.  FRUTBTo'nuM  Beu.    The  Coppice  Rose. 

lilnUelcaUim.    Btu.  ex  Spreng.  Sjvt,  i,  p.  M8.  i  Don-*  MUL,  i.  p.  5GS. 

Sfcc.  Out.,  Irc.  Fricklu  •Jmotl  itlpulir,  nrong,  reflexed.  Petiole*  ununied,  nd,  ■•  weU  h  the 
■Mlet  latha  or  the  Itmf.  tUIdul  LeaBeti  elUpUc.  Fedunolei  Terr  ihoit,  rhbnui.  FuM 
Xibw,  glibnwL  (Dsa'j  AUa.,  IL  p.  SO.)  Nttlrt  at  Volhrnli.  iDtrodiHad  in  1818  i  ■rnrina  to 
Chchelgbtof  riomSft.to6n.,  ud  Bowering  In  June  and  Julj. 

■  II.  A.  caroli'na  Lm.     The  Carolina  Rose. 

P..7D3.J  Don't  MID.,  g,  nSGe. 

iantDMltBiBarik.,i.p.S^i  JEoMr  Aw..  L  IS.  1  ff.  pilAltrIi  Jfamt.  .<r«r,, 
EMrk.  BMr..*.  a.  tl.i  fi.  pemuilrinlca  JH«cA  FL  Bar.  Amei.,\  p-Ot-i  A 
01.,  I.  s.  as.  L  S.  1  R.  orollnttu  BkW.  Fl.  Bml.,  111. 

-      1     ■    O.    -~.  .    «    .     T  ,.J.    0_       ...    Ro„|g.   R™,  t,  IS. 

Stpa:i  qinwllng.  IDm'i  MK,  IL  p.  BBS.) 
iwered,    Flirwen  crlmfon.    FMali  con- 


.    .Wjinnrlng 
OIK.  pilOiMe  Inponi,  It 

■  12.  R.  LiNDLB^vJ  ^eng.     Lindley's  CaroSaa  Rose. 

UnUtltcEMM.     Spreng,  SriL,  S.  p.  6«. :  Don'l  Hill.,  £.0  566. 

SkUMWa     AlilaUwU.  As.,  lA  L  3. ;   A.  cusllna  i  JU.  Oirt  £«- ed.  ft  ToL  3.  B,  ML  1    A 

_^rilUna  pliD^IHllltMl*  Anllt.  Kcc,  witll  ■  Ignn. 

ic    DIRUk.    Bmncbei  twiggy,  ilmoil  UDirmed.    Leaflet)  ohiong  undulated,  onsque, 
.  (Don'l  MiS.,  il.  D.  X5.)    A  tpreading  thnib,  witb  reddlth  brown  bnncbea.    Flowen 

r  PetattyltMiniaii,  Rose. 

t^ui^Ha.  A  hiiinlUi  JViriA  ^r«.,  136.  i  A.  caroUnUu  WicA  n  Bit.  ^ 
Amtr.,l.f.iaS.j  Acarolliii  »■  «  )  .IB.  Hort.  Krw.,  ed.  Z  iral.  3.  p.  MOl  i  ^ 
PenaajinDlui  Hoie  Louir.  Aoi.,  L  &  etL  86,,  and  of  the  nunerio. 

Sagrari^.    Bnllb  lucct  Oeorg.,  1,  pi  IS.  t  £5. 

^te.C»at.,te.  DwuC  StIpulH  lioeir,  Prlckln  ukalar,  Lesfleta  lanceo- 
laW.  •Dootbleb,  ahuplT  MinleA  CilTiea  cUnmr.  A  Terr  looweak  plant. 
FlQW«np«leUiub,uniBllTgiowlngbTptin.  IDon-i  MIII,*.p.S6&)  tllia 
■uiireorNnth  Amnlca.  on  the  dccll>ltl«  of  hllli,iD  the  itatei  or  tttwYmti 
and  Carolina,  where  K  growl  to  th«  height  of  It  ft.,  flowering  from  June  till 

ji  Kp.iJUre  pH*o  Red.  It™.,  «,  p.li.i  and  <mt  fig.VK—fti 
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•  14.  R,  ntAZiNiPo^LiA  B'drk.    The  Asb-leaved  Rose. 

iaeiii0mi*)m,    BOrfc.  Hnls.,301. ;  Ker  Bot  Reg.,  t  458.  s  Don*!  MIIL, 

fi.  p.  5fiB> 
Bgmomgmet.    K  rlrgfiiUiia  MOL  Did.,  No.  la ;  JL  bUiiMU  •  SoL  MSS., 

Jaeq.  Fragmt.,  70. 1 105. ;  B.  conrmbtMB  Bote  DicL  fAgri.  ex  De^. 

Cat,  Hon.  Far.,  p.  fiTSL  ? ;  iL  alplna  g  AiL  Sort.  Kern.,  ed.  S.  toL  ;L 

p.  965. ;  R,  alplna  lc>is  Bed.  So$.,  1.  pi  S7. :  Lamr.  Bo$^  1 75. 
BmjprwUngg.    Ker  Bat  Reg.,  1 45& ;   Jaoq.  Fragm.,  70.  t  105. ;  Red. 

Sol,  1. 1 1ft ;  Lawr.  Roc,  1 75. ;  and  oux/lg.  480. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Tall,  unarmed.  Branches  straight, 
glaucescent.  Leaflets  opaque,  undulated,  and  gla- 
brous. {DotCi  MUi.,  11.  p.  566.)  Branches  duk 
purple,  with  a  pale  blue  bloom.  Flowers  small, 
red,  in  few-flowered  cvmes.  Fruit  naked,  small, 
round  or  ovate,  of  a  dull  pale  red.  A  native  of - 
Newfoundland,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft., 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  There  are  plants 
of  this  very  disUnct  species  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

tt  15.  R,  aNNAM o^MBA  Bcil,    The  Cinnamon-«£y?n/^  Rose. 

Ueni(flcatid»,    Bed.  Hort  Ejtt.  Vera.  Ord.,  &  pi  5. ;  lAn.  Sp.,  703. ;  Don*!  ITiU.,  S.  p.  5G& 
tigmmifmes.    B.  foecundfiaima  Mmtck.  Hamn.,  5.  p.  S79L,  FL  Dam.,  t  1214 ;  B.  majiOis  Herm, 

Di$»,f%. 
£ngfw>img$.    lindL  Rot.  1 5. ;  Red.  Roi.,  t  S7.  and  1 51. ;  FL  Dan.,  t  lfil4k  j  and  aar/lg.  48L 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c,  Tall,  ctner^us.  Branches  straight. 
Prickles  stipular,  strai^tish.  Stipules  dilated,  undu- 
lated. Leaflets  oblong,  obtuse,  wrinkled,  tomentose 
beneath.  {JDorCi  Mill.,  ii.  p.  566.)  Flowers  solitary, 
or  2 — 3  together,  pale  or  bright  red.  Fruit  round, 
naked,  and  crimson.  The  double-flowered  variety  is 
most  common  in  gardens.  A  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  Growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and 
flowering  in  Ma^  and  June.  A  very  desirable  sort,  on 
account  of  its  nagrance,  which  resembles  that  of  cin-  j/j^ 
namon.  There  is  a  semidouble  variety ;  and  the  single  rj' 
state  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  It.  msjalis  below.  '"^ 

■  16.  R.  hajaSlis  Retz.    The  May  Rose. 

IdaUifleatiom.    ReU.  Obs.  Bot.,  &  p.33. ;  Don's  Mia,2.  pi5G6. 

>inoaiMlma  Gorier.  Jngr.,  7&;  B.  coUiaoola  Bkrk. 


^pec  Ckm^..  ^  Dwarf,  grer.  Branchet  straight,  coloured.  Fricklea  scattered,  nearly  eouaL 
Stipules  nnear.  Leaflets  oolong,  flat,  glaucous,  and  tomentose  beneath.  (Don's  Jfft'lfL,  IL  p.  5gS.) 
Flowers  usuallf  lolitarT,  pale  red.  Fruit  orange  red.  spherical,  and  naked.  Native  of  Sweden 
and  Lapland  J  and  of  Britain,  near  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire :  growing  to  the  height  of  fttun  9  ft 
to  4  ft,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Tliis  is  supposed  by  some  to  he  the  single  state  of  B.  cin- 
iiam6i&ea. 

A  17.  R.  DiCKsoNi/<V^  Lindl.    Dickson's  Rose. 

lOen^ficatUm,    LindL  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  884^,  Syn.  Brit.  FL,  ed.  SL  p.  9a ;  Don*s  MilC,  2.  p.  568. 

Spee.  Char.,  Ac.  Branches  flexuous,  setigerous,  armed  with  a  few  slender,  scattered  pridclea. 
Leaflets  folded  together,  unequal,  with  coarse  double  serratures.  Stipules,  petiola,  and  sepals 
compound.  Styles  stretched  out.  giabrous.  {Don**  SOU.,  IL  pi  566.)  Flowers  white.  Native  of 
Ireland ;  growing  to  the  height  or  fhnm  5  ft  to  6  ft ,  and  flowering  In  June  and  July. 

m  18.  R.  TAU^RiCA  Bie6.    The  Taurian  Rose. 

Identifieatiom.    Bieb.  FL  "Taur.,  1.  p.  591 ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  566. 

Spec.  C9har.,  ^c.  Tall,  cinereous.  Prickles  scattered,  weak.  Branches  straight,  unarmed  towards 
the  apex.  Leaflets  oblong,  wrinkled,  yillous  beneatti.  Sepals  compound.  Styles  stretched  out, 
glabrous.  (Don's  iML,  iL  p.  565.}  Habit  of  R.  cinnambmea.  Flowers  red.  Native  of  Tauria,  in 
Bushy  places.  Introduced  in  1817 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  ftmo.  5  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in 
June  and  July. 

A  19.  R.  DAHU^iCA  Pall.    The  Dahurian  Rose. 

IdeniifleaUon.    PftIL  FL  Ros.,  pi  61. ;  LIndL  Roe.,  p.  S8L ;  Don's  3fUL,  9.  p.  566. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.   Tall,  much  branched.    Branches  slender,  coloured.    FricUes  stipular,  spreading,  a 

little  recurred.    Stipules  linear.    Leaflets  oblong,  wrinkled,  tomentose  beneath,  deeply  serrated. 

IDom's  MOL,  iL  p.  566.)   Flowers  red.    Fruit  ovate,  red.   Native  of  Dahuria  and  Mongol  Tartar/, 

in  birch  woods.    Introduced  in  1824;  growing  to  the  height  of  Arom  4  ft  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  ni 

May  and  June. 
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j  iv.    PimpineUifolieE  Lindt. 

Sect.  Ckar.,S^.  Plants  befuing  crowded,  nearly  equaJ,  pricklea,  or  tinarmed. 
Bractless,  rarely  bracteate.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong.  Sepals  ctxmirent, 
permanent.  Ifisk  almost  wanting.  This  section  is  essentiaUy  di&rent 
n'om  the  last  in  habit,  but  in  artificial  characters  they  ^iproach  very  neaiiy. 
It,  however,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  number  of  leaflets; 
which  vary  from  7  to  13,  and  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5  to  7.  The 
flowers  are  also  universally  without  bracteas ;  except  in  the  R.  alplna,  R. 
Sabini,  R.  Doniana,  and,  periiaps,  R.  marginAta,  These  having  connivent 
permanent  sepals,  cannot  be  conibunded  with  the  preceding  division ;  nor,  on 
account  of  thdr  disk,  with  the  following.  There  is  no  instance  of  stiputar 
prickles  in  the  present  tribe.  The  s^Jals  are  entire,  or  nearly  so,  unleac 
when  mentioned  otherwise.  (Don'i  MiU.,  a.  p.  567.) 

■  20.  R.  ALPi^A  Un.    Tite  Alpine  Rose. 

UtmlDlcal^n.     Un.  9p.,  701  ;  Don'i  HllL.t  p.  SST. 

SfmnUma.  R.  rupei&i  CnmR  jliulr.,  as.  i  A  moincluci  Gatum  Vnuv.,  SS&. :  A  hitngU  JAK 
Did.,  No. 6,  i  A.  bfl>Tldi  fiU.  Dnp*., i.  f.  i5i. :  K  lundili  flO-.i-t.  a.SBi.1  S.tA«>nKrai. 

Fi.au.,i.f.isr.  .      -• 

^li,  L  31 J  Comfit.  Vi. 

Spec.  CAar^  ^c.  Unarmed.  Fruit  elon- 
gated, pendulous.  Peduncles  hispid. 
{Don't  MiU.,  a.  p.  567.)  Flowers  »wt, 
Uush-coloured,  solitary.  Fruit  orange 
red,  oblong  or  obovate,  with  long  se- 
pals, generally  pendulous.  Native  of 
the  Alps  of  Austria,  hills  in  the  south 
of  France,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Dauphin^ 
Switzerland,  &c.  Introduced  in  1683; 
growing  to  the  hei^t  of  from  5  ft.  to 
8  (t.,  and  flowering  m  June  and  July. 

ttR.  T.  g  nraUca  LIndl,  Kn,  p.3Vi  B-sTrentla  Ohmh  10.,  31.  LI9.1  A  ilplu  Jm 

Bori  Sdutttt.,  «.p,4I&i  tt-biifUitaili. Slla.,a.  a.im.1  B.talbbauna.Bamp*.,a. 

p.  5S0.  i  ff,  i^liH  )  Dec.  n  n-.,  &  p.  $36. ;  A  hiipklii  aid  S.  tIfiBi,  anolila  Dm. 

Jotm.  am..  lil3,o.  tlV.fi  bu  tbe  lu^e  of  cb«  alri  ind  the  pwlundo  hUpld. 
■  B.a.  SpmAidiu  finill.  I.e.,  Had.  Bo.,  1.  |Il57.  L17.j   Apndullu  Ail.  Bert.  XW, 

Lm.gM.,t.91.i  fLm.lMUBiatSeT  .in  Oa.  !'nd.,i.f.ei£;bMMOu^teeuimmmut, 

"uiMlL  L  c  VUL  Duiph.,  1  p- £S^  X.  ibwIiiltlH  Bdl  In  Act.  Tarr., 
TTgnic'i  AM.  Fl  Taur.,  L  p.  397.  j  K  pfienUca  fi  BmUti  Id  Uttt'i 

i.  ikilJ^itMsaia.  in  Dec  Prod,  £.  p.  GIL,  bu  tbe  ncm  ind  bnoeha  lUbrRUi  lb* 
n^dIIncL«  hlipldi  the  neck  oT  Cb*»lriUp«lniti  (he  liaSeti  linceoUte  orobloai,  uid 

,  _  .  — .._ ,.._  iG__  .  .  ..._  .1 J — ._  .. ij  liltpld,  the  culji  imooUi,  ind  Ibe 

I-  Dai.,  hu  the  bnncbet  umed  with  ilaodR 
JL  SufuUMia 

the  tum,  pedocElei,  *nd  olrx  quite  gUbroue,  and  thft 


ftnltoUou. 

0. 9  nrHtrmli  Ser.  L 

the  nruit  p*u4hued. 


■  R.  K  9  prUifmli  Ser.  L  c  bai  Ibe  Hen,  to.,  (tabroul,  ud  » 
Wi^f?y^!'hlR1naaen.,hu  theiteniniMlb, 


■  B.  B.  II  ftoUH  Deer,  bai  (hi 

tke  ptduadca  luid  chIjih       .     , 

(lobulu.    nia  Tari*tT  wu  flnt  ailed,  In  Dsrmu: 

-«,...  — "^lui  aod  then  ki  a  lubvarucr  of  ]t 


a  TaiMr  na  BTit  called,  br  Dsnui,  A. 
cinlna  aoblgiu  i  iDiI 
dark  panto  pettolea  an 

*  R.  a  I!  h^atri—BB.  ii 

- BRia  UtMiu. 

■  B.  n,  13  fHitkla  9b.  haa  the  pedundea  plloae 

•  Rn.  uArMadUDen.)  Jt.lDtnnii  IMow  Aiii./ini,  fM 

18CI«,p.  717.,  £(d.B«.  t.p.SS..  riH.i>a^3.pUCk,but  nMoT  Ait,;  AcflbrepMna 
SB    S 
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Godtfroy  Cat. ;  R.  a.  mtiltiplex  Ser. ;  R.  mixta  TraH.  Ro$.»  I.  p.  136. ;  it  a  very  hand- 
•ome  Tarietj  with  double  red  flowen  aod  tlaucetoent  leaves ;  the  stem  and  branches  are 
almost  unarmed ;  the  peduncles  are  hispid ;  and  the  sepals  are  dilated  at  thdr  apex. 

A  SI.  R.  sua'tis  Wilid.    The  sweet  Rose. 

UenMoaKim.    Wdld.  'Enum.  SuppL,  p.  37. ;  Link.  Enum.,  2.  p.  57. ; 

Don's  MilL,  2.  pc  567. 
Engravmgt.    Hajne  Abbild.,  1 10. ;  and  ourftg.  484. 

I^ee.  Char.,  ^.  Stem  hispid.  Leaves  gUbrous,  glaucescent  beneath. 
Peduncles  and  petioles  clothed  with  glandular  bristles.  (Don's  Mitt.,  ii. 
p.  5^.)  Petals  deep  purple,  deeply  S-lobed.  FVuit  oUohl  glabrous. 
CulUvated  in  1818 ;  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  flowering 
In/ime  and  July.  Iliis  very  distinct  variety,  or  perhaps  species,  of 
rose  is  probaMy  at  preeent  wanting  in  British  oolleotioos ;  for  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  iZhsa  suavdolens  or  with  iTbsa  suavifblia, 
both  deseiibed  in  L«  Sotamiste  CuUivateur  as  varieties  of  it.  rubigi. 
nhsa,  or  synonymes  to  that  speclesw  The  genus  A6sa  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  such  extreme  variation,  that  it  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  least 
to  be  informed  that  R.  suavis  {Jtg.  484.)  is  also  a  variety  of  R.  rubi. 
ginbsa.  It  Is  not  known  of  what  country  A.  suJivis  is  a  native ;  and 
this  circumstance  renders  It  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  garden 
production. 

m  22.  R,  ACicuLA^Ris  Lindl,    The  needle-prickled  Rose. 

UaUificatiom.    LindL  Ros.,  pi  44. :  Don's  MiU.,  S.  p.  567. 
^nonyme.    R.  alplna  i  aculeku  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,,  SL  p.  611. 
Engraving.    LindL  Ros.,  1 8. 

Spec.  Ckar.,^  Tail.  Prickles  acicular,  unequal  Leaflets  glaucous,  wrinkled,  rather  convex. 
Fruit  rather  flask-8hn>ed,  drooping.  (Don's  iiilL,  ii.  p.  567.)  Flowers  solitary,  pale  bludi,  flragrant. 
Fruit  obovate,  naked,  of  a  yellowish  orange  colour.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1805 ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  flrom  6  ft.  to  8  ft.,  and  flow«ing  in  May  and  June. 

m  23.  R.  LUTB^scBNs  Purth,    The  yellow  American  Rose. 

IdeniOcatUm.    Pursh.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  vol.  SL  p.73& ;  LiodL  Ros.,  p.  47. ;  Don's 

MiU.,  5L  p.  568. 
Sunongme.    R.  M nrida  Curt  Rot.  Mag,,  1. 1570. 
EngrwHigt.    LindL  Ros.,  1 9. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 197a  ;  and  our>^.  465. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Prickles  of  branches  crowded,  unequal,  slen- 
der, reflexed;  of  the  branchlets,  small  and  nearly  equaL 
Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.  (Don's  MilL,  ii. 
p.  568.)  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Fruit  large,  ovate,  black. 
Native  of  North  America  and  Siberia.   Introduced  in  1780; 

Sowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
ay  and  June.  It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  or  probably 
species,  and,  on  that  account,  is  well  deserving  a  place  in 
botaniod  collections. 

m  24.  R,  SULPUU^RBA  Ak,    The  svHi^viT'CQloured'floufered  Rose. 

Identification.    Ait.  Hort.  Kew^  8.  p.  801. ;  Lbidl.  Ros.,  1 77. ;  Don's  Mil]..  2.  pi  568. 

agnonfmet.    R.  hemispbMca  Herm.  Dks.,  \8. ;  it  gtaucofdif Ila  Ekrh.  Beitr.,  2.  p^  6a  :  JZhsa  ICltea 

flbre  pltao  Rat.  m»t.,  1475.  Na  81. ;  R.  Iktea  BroL  FL  Lus.,  L  p.  397. ;  the  double  yellow  Rose. 
Engravings.    LindL  Roi.,  t  77. ;  Bot.  Rc^.,  t  46i ;  Red.  Ros.,  1.  tS. ;  and  our>^.  466. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Stipules  linear,  divaricate, 
dilated  at  the  apex.  Leaflets  glaucous,  flat- 
tish.  Tube  hemispherical.  (Don*s  MUl,,  ii. 
p.  568.)  Stem  pnckles  unequal,  scattered. 
Flowers  large,  of  a  fine  tran^arent  yellow, 
always  double.  Native  of  the  Levant.  In- 
troduced before  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 
This  sort  does  not  flower  freely,  except  in 
open  airy  situations ;  and,  if  tramed  a^inst 
a  wall,  exposed  to  the  north  or  east  rather 
than  to  the  south.  Its  flower  buds  are  apt 
to  burst  on  one  side  before  they  expand, 
and  conse(}uently  to  become  deformed ;  to 
prevent  this,  the  blossom  buds  should  be 
thinned,  and  care  taken  that  they  have 
abundance  of  light  and  air.  Watering  it 
freely  in  the  flowering  season  is  also  found 
advantageous;  and  the  shoots,  in  general,  486 
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ought  not  to  be  shortened.  This  beaut tliil  species  is  autl  to  flower  Treel^, 
ir  grafted  on  the  muik  cluster  at  8ft.  or  10ft.  from  the  ground;  or  it  will 
do  well  on  the  China  roae.  It  is  grown  in  great  abundance  in  Italy,  where 
its  flowers  produce  a  msguiScent  eflect,  from  their  large  size,  doubleness, 
and  brilliant  yellow  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhahitants  of  our 
Mrdens,  though  the  exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  unknown.  "  Ludovico 
Berthema  tells  us,  in  1503,  that  he  saw  ireat  quantitieB  of  vellow  roses  at 
Calicut,  whence  it  t4:^)ear«  probable,  that  both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Turks;  as  Parkinsou 
tells  us,  in  a  work  which  He  dedicated  to  Henrietta,  the  queen  of  our 
unfortunate  Charles  L,  that  the  double  yellow  rose  '  was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  to  England,  by  Master  Nicholas  LMe,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
London,  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (aa  we 
hear)  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria,  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  imparted  it ;  yet  aflerwards  it  was  sent 
to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover 
of  all  rose  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  ^rung  the  greatest  store 
that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom.'  "  (Sylva  Florifcra,  ii.  p.  190.) 

j>  33.  R.  spiNosi'ssiM  A  L.    The  most  spiny,  or  Scold,  Rose. 

UaOUai/lam.    LiD.  Fl  Sum  ,  UE. :  Siil,49I.  :  Don'l  MUJ.,  I.  p.  968. 
£rv™*w>.    Eng.  BoL,  I.  is;.  {  Hl]FIK  AUHld,,  t  37.  i  VKl  our^,  Igl. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Prickles  unequal.  Leaflets  flat,  glabrous,  simj^ly  serrated. 
(Don't  AliU,,  ii.  p.  068.)  A  dwarf  compact  bust,  with  creeping  suckers. 
Flowers  smdl,  solitary,  white  or  blush-coloured.  , Fruit  ovate,  or  nearly 
round,  black  or  dark  puiplc.  Native  of  Europe;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Shrub,  1  ft.  to  2ft,  high;  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

Farieiia.  A  great  many  varieties  have  been  raised 
of  this  rose,  with  flowers  double,  semidouble,  white, 
purple,  red,  and  even  yellow.  The  first  double 
variety  was  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perth,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Perth  Nur- 
sery, who  raised  a  number  of  others  from  seed.  . 
Mr.  Austin  of  the  Gla^ow  Nursery  also  raised 
upwards  of  50  select  varieties;  and,  subseqaently, 
the  number  of  these  varieties  for  sale  in  Uie  nur- 
series has  become  so  great,  and  they  are  chaogini 
their  names  so  often,  that  it  would  be  useless  ti 
attempt  to  ^ve  a  list  of  them  in  this  work.  Those 
who  wish  to  procure  a  collection  will  succeed  best 
by  procuring   the   latest   descriptive  catalogue  of  ^ 

roses   published    by   nurserymen.      That   of   the  '  

Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  749.);  and  we  can 
also  recommend  those  of  Woods  of  Mareafield,  and  Hooker  of  Brencbley, 
both  in  Kent ;  and  the  select  lists  of  Messrs  l^ddiges,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Donald, 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd. 

m  »6.  A.  hibb'rnic; 


fee.  Oiar.,  4f;    Pricfcln  UDHiml,  (light];  hooked,  imaller 
■cute,  •Uap)r>einla),wllh  theribthaiiTtaDiMb.  Sntli  c 

"  -SI  u  ih«  peduticiH.  (Ddji'i  mm.,  u.  p.  ses.)   e^m  tauia, 

1 1      u.u— .J  I— ,._j    i_.k_ .1 '  "EfTT  ind 


Snili  plnniUu    Fnilt  dhtIv  globul 
.  ,      .      ...    noirn  miill,  Jigbl  bluih-coLou 
LITOL    NiUtc  of  IrtlHjld,  In  the  unititlei  of  Denr  ma 
Oft  In  hti^C,  and  Oomrlng  [Vom  Juiw  to  HoToaatt. 

Bieh.     The  sharp-prickled  Rose. 


ar..^c.  sunt inr pilcUT.  Pridilci  •Mmoiu.  revmn).  PttMa pricklr  nod  sbndulu. 
u>luitilr*nd>lai|i)j  lerTaliMl,  glibnui.  SepiU  undlrbdHL  Peduncln  cIdUihI  Hith  gUn. 
briaiH:  ohn  in  ftull,  ipSned.  Fruit  imrl;  globou,  glaluaua.  {fion-f  MW,  ii.  |i  Ma) 
■    'ifiitlHOIStbolL    Aihiub.ftomsn.  l<i3ll.hl(h,ukdfloirerinslnJun(iinlJul<i 
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•  28.  R,  SANGUisoRBiPo^LiA  Dcnn,    The  Burnet-leaved  Rose. 

IdemtiflcatiotL    Doiin  Hort  Cant,  cd.  8.  pi  169. ;  Don*s  Mill,  8.  p.  569. 

I^fnoi^fmeg.  R.  ipinortMiina  rar.  i  lUiguifOKbiftUa  LimdL  Am.,  p.  51.  j  R,  fpinot.  vsr.  macropbfUa 
Ser.  in  Dee.  Prod.,  2.  pu  609. 

Mpee,  Char.t  ^e.  TalL  Piicklei  nearly  equal  Leaflets  9 — ^11,  oblons,  glabroua,  stinply  lerrated. 
Fruit  alobcwe,  depreMed,  dark.  {Dom't  Mm.,  IL  p.  56a)  Flowers  white  This  plant  is  easily  dia. 
tln^isncd  from  the  last,  by  the  greater  number  of  its  leaflets,  the  shortness  of  its  peduncles,  and 
by  Its  ^obose  depressed  fruit   It  is  a  shrub^  from  Sit  to  5  ft.  high,  and  flowertng  In  Bfay  and  June 

A  29.  R.  GRANDiFLO^RA  lAndl     The  large-flowered  Rose. 

Jdemi^lettikm.    Undl.  R<M.,p.SS. ;  and  Bot  Reg.,  t  88&  ;  Don*s  MilL,SL 

Pk5fl9. 
A^mom^me.    R  pimirfnelUfblta  Adk  PL  Tour ^2.  p.  391 
St^rtntimgi.    Bot  Reg;,  t.  88& ;  and  our^.  488. 

Spec  Ckar.,  %e.  Branches  without  bristles.  Prickles  nearly  equal, 
distant  Leafleto  flat,  glabrous,  simply  serrated.  (Doit's  MilL,  \l 
p.  560.)  Flowers  white.  Fruit  dark.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced 
in  1818  ;  nowing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June:  Of  this  rose  Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  it  dlflbrs  from 
R.  splnosf  ssima,  though  scarcely  so  much  as  to  render  it  a  distinct 
spedeSb  **  However,*'  he  says,  *'  it  is  too  remarkable  a  rAant  to  es. 
cape  notice ;  and,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  reduced  to  R  spinoslssima, 
it  must  stand  as  a  distinct  variety."  (iSos.  Uonog.,  p.  54.)  There  are 
plants  bearing  this  name  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which 
are  very  distinct  in  their  ^ipearanoe,  and  therefore  it  may  safely  be 
reoommended  to  the  notice  of  the  botanical  cultivator ;  and  we  think 
that  even  our  engxaving,snia]l  as  it  is,  will  justify  the  recommendation. 

jt  30.  R.  MTRiACA^NTHA  Dec.    The  myriad-prickled  Rose. 

IdenHfteaUom.    Dec.  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  490.  i  DonlMilL,8. 

p.  569. 

R  parvifblia  PaU,  Jlosr.,  6S.  ?  iR  pro. 

vinci&lis  Sieb.  FL   Tour..  1.  pi  396.?;    R  spino. 

sissima  var.  n  myriac4ntna  Ser.  in  Dee,  Prod.,  £. 

Pl60& 
Sngnnii^s.    Lind.  Roe.,  1 10. ;  and  our  Jig.  489L 

Spec,  dor.,  ^  Prickles  unequal,  larger  ones  dag- 
ger-lbrmed.  Leaflets  glandular,  i^abnms,  oibicular. 
rpofi's  3riZL,  iL  p.  569.)  Flowers  white.  Native  of 
Dauphln6,  and  near  Montoelier.  Introduced  in 
ISSO;  growing fkom  1  ft  to  8 ft  high,  and  flowering 
in  May  and  June  According  to  Dr.  Lindley,  this 
rose  forms  a  diminutive  shrub,  with  almost  simple 
and  erect  shoots,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  R 
spinosissima  in  a  stunted  state ;  though  the  glands 
on  its  leaves  appear  sufficient  to  prevent  the  two 
sorts  flrom  being  mistaken  for  each  c»ther.  (Ro$. 
Mo$tog.,  p.  55.)  There  are  manv  varieties  of  R 
ipinosissima  in  the  collection  of  Messra,  Loddiges. 
but  none  of  them  bearing  this  name }  nor  is  it  in  tneir  Catalogue  as  a  separate  species. 

ji  31.  /2.  INTOLU^A  Smith.    The  involute-^<^^a/!m^  Rose. 

JdbrtlffeaMm.    Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  2068. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  pi  569l 
R  ni^-ilis  Doim.  Hori.  CanL,  ed.  8.  p.  170L 
Eng.  Bot,  1 8068. 

^foe.  Ckar.,  te.  Prickles  very  unequal,  and  very  much  crowded.  Leaflets  doubly  serrated, 
pubescent  Fetals  convolute  Fruit  prickly,  (icon's  Mm,  ii.  p.  569.)  Petals  pale  red,  concave. 
Native  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  (G.  Don),  and  in  Olen  Lyon.  Shrub,  8  ft  to  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  June. 

•  38.  R.  RETB^RSA  Waldii.  et  Kit.    The  revened-prickled  Rose^ 

IdenMeaHoH.    Waldst.  et  Kit  Hun^,  3.  p.  S9S. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  569. 
Bi^athtg.    Waldst  et  Kit  Hung.,  3.  t  864i 


ap€e.  rter.,  ^.^^Piickles  wtaoeousj^  nearly  equal,  reflexed.^   Leaves  doubly  serrated^  pubescent 
'  "■    "     """'    IL  pt5     *    "" 

ingary,  on  me  mouncams  oc  macra,  m  stony  pi 
1816 ;'  growing  to  the  height  of  fh>m  8  ft.  to  5  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July 


,  ^  '.    Pnckles  setaceous,  nearly  equal,  renexed.    Leaves  doubly  serrated,  pubescent 

Fruit  hispid.  {Dom*»  Mm.,  IL  pi  56%)    Flowers  solitary,  white,  tinged  with  pink.    Fruit  ovate, 
dark  puiple    Native  of  Hungary,  on  the  mountains  of  Matn,  in  stony  places.    Introduced  in 


m  33.  R.  Sabi^nj  Woods.     Sabine's  Rose. 

Idemiiflealiom.    Woods  In  lin.  Trans.,  18.  p.  188. ;  Don's  MUL,  9L  p.  569. 
Bngnofing.    Borr.  in  Ekig.  Bot  Suppl.,  t  8S95l 

Spec.  Ckar..  fc  Peduncles,  calyx,  flruit,  and  branches  bristly.  Prickles  scattered,  straightish. 
Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  neariy  smooth,  with  bairr  ribs.  Sepals  pinnate  (Don**  Mm.,  iL  p.  57a) 
Flower  sUlks  rather  aggregate.  Petals  fine  red.  Fruit  ov«te,  bright  scarlet  Native  of  Scotland, 
near  Dunkeld ;  in  England,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Yorkshire.  Shrub,  fh>m  5  ft 
to  8  ft  high,  and  flowering  in  July. 

m  34.  R.  "DoNTA^NA  Woods.    Don's  Rose. 

IdetUUoation.    Woods  in  Lin.  Trans.,  18.  p.  185. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  570. 
R.  SflbtN  fi  Lmdl.  Ro$,,  pi  59. 
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tee.  Cliar-  4c.  Pedunda  bcicUeH,  briUlT,  u  weU  u  the  iIiiIhIh  Ihill  ud  alvi.  SMb  btbtl* 
ind  pitcUj.  likt  Iha  dowoT  d^IoIk  LcaBMi  eUlpUal,  doubly  uid  •huply  Kmud,  hiiir  on  both 
•Ido.  Fiuk  ninadlnii.  (An'i  MU.,  ^  p.  SID.)  Flowen  pink,  npamlfd.  ScfrnmU  of  Um 
alrx  tkm^e.    NiUn  of  Ihe  Higtaludi  of  ttntluid,  puticuUlif  op  IIh  mDUnUbit  or  CIot^  An- 

hmnirorHr.  Donor  ForfU|  Wsir  Ednrd%dlh  olaervi!*  of  II 1  '•  II  b  nurh  to  be  wiihsil, 
thai  Lhif  Tos*  ihoiild  Afford  m  pvnnuimt  wroitb  In  honour  of  \xt  dEfcovtreT,  one  of  the  not! 
tnd«&tUn^  u  will  M  iccunite  at  bMuiuti,  who  lorcd  the  adence  (or  lU  own  uke,  and  bnited 

widO.  Don,  Ulthor  of  Don'I  Miller,  i»  weU  knawoTn  the  botiBlul  world],  Irho  u^  now'llTlpg 
•TUacaofblikDowledct,  uidorhlipoirenof  iDatructlon."  {SmilX't  Ein-  FI.,Zf.  379.) 

}  V,    Cenlifblia  Lindl. 

i)(rfKU<im.    Fnm  ctnlum,  ■  hundred,  ■ndiMfimi.  ileif}   beauiethe  ipecin  Dontuncd  In  thli 

Sect.  Char.,  Sfc.  ShrobH,  all  bearing  bristles  and  pricklea.  Peduncles 
bracteate.  Leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  wrinkled.  Disk  thickened,  closing 
the  throat.  Sepals  compound.  This  division  comprises  the  portion  o? 
tbe  genus  Rb%A  which  has  most  particularly  interested  the  lover  of  flowers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  rosea  of  which  there  are  an^  records  of 
being  cultivated  belonged  to  thia  section;  but,  to  which  particular  species 
those  of  Cyrene  or  Mount  Pangsus  are  to  be  referred,  it  is  now  too  late 
to  enquire.  The  attar  of  roses,  which  is  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
is  either  obtiuned  from  roses  belonging  to  this  division  indisciiminately,  as 
m  the  manu&ctoiT  at  Florence,  conducted  by  a  convent  of  friars ;  or  from 
some  particular  kind,  as  in  India.  It  appears,  from  spcciaiens  brought  front 
Chlzapore  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  that  R.  damascena  is  there  exclusively 
used  for  obtaining  the  essenttol  oil.  The  Persians  also  make  use  of  a  sort 
which  Ktempfer  calls  R.  shirazinsia  (trom  its  growing  about  Shiraz),  in 
preference  to  others :  thia  may  be  cither  R.  damascfna,  or  R.  gilUca,  or  R. 
centif^lia,  or  perhaps  B.  oDoschAta.  The  species  contained  in  the  present 
section  are  all  setigerous,  bv  which  they  are  diatinguiBhed  irom  the  fol- 
lowing  divimons :  ueir  thicken    '   '"'"   --''-"''  ' 

from  the  preceding.    To  „  _ 

approach ;  but  the  difference  of  their  glands,  the  size  m  thor  flowers,  and 
their  dissimilar  habit,  prevent  tlieir  being  conibunded.  (Don'i  Mitt.,  ii. 
p.  571.  adapted.) 

•  35.  R.  dahasce'na  Mitl,    The  Damascus,  or  Damnik,  Rose. 

■1  Bark.   Holt.,  330, 

nu.rtr.«ao( 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Pricklea  unequal,  larger  ones 

falcate.     Sepals  rieflexed.    Fruit  elongated. 

(Don'*   Mill.,  ii.  p.  57i.)     Native  of   Syria. 

Flowers  large,  white  or  red,  single  or  dou- 
ble. The  present  species  may  be  distin- 
guished  from    R.  centifolia   by  the  greater 

idze  of  the  prickles,  the  greenness  of  the 

berk,  the  elongated  fruit,  and  the  long  re- 

fleied  sepals.     The  petab  of  this  species, 

and  all  the  varieties  of  B.  centif&lia,  as  well 

as  those  of  other  species,  are  employed  in- 

discrimiiwtely  for    the   puqiose   of    making 

rose-water.     A  shrub,  growing  from  S  fr.  to 

8  fr.  high,  and  flowering  in  June   and  July. 

Iliis   spedea   is   extremely    beautiful,    from 

the  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers. 
Varietiet.     There  are  nearly  100  varietiea  which 

are   classed   under   this   species ;    but   it  is 

vcty  doubtful,  whether  many  of  them  are  not  hybrids  between  this  and 
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Other  Boru.  Among  the  names  of  the  varieties  cloased  under  thia  head 
are,  the  monthly  bluah;  the  blush  damask;  the  reil  and  white  damaak  ; 
the  Ted  and  while  monthly;  the  incomparHble  ;  the  perpetual,  commontj 
called  Lee's  perpetual,  and  also  the  fnoison  perpetual,  and  the  rote  du 
roi;  and,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  variety  of  the  species,  the  quatre 
saisons,  of  which  diere are  six  or  eight  BubTarieties;  the  royal;  and  the 
York  and  Lancaster. 

•  36.  It.  cektifo'lia  Lin.  The  hundred-petaled,  Proc^ncr,  or  Cabbage,  Rose. 


„.._..,  .._.  _..  .  lineljLn  Mill.  ma..  No.  IS.  i  K.  pnljinlhot  Run/.  Rm.,  l  3i  j  A  cuHcilifUM 
Pair.  SMpfi,  6,  p.  27&  1  /(.  ungulcuUU  Dt^.  Cat,  US. ;  H.  itllMmPaii  BaHtBL,  «.  p.  ITI. 

Exgrmimil.  Rmtig.  Bern.,  t  I.  i  Hnl,  Ho»,l,  p.  !S.  L  l,  p.37.  L  T.,  p.  77.  L  a6.,p.  ifl.  t  S7.,  n  IIL 
L  to.  i  »Tid  ourj^.  *»L,  of  the  doutilB-flowFrKl  «ri«j. 

Spec.   Char,,  ^c.     Prickles  unequal,  lare^'  ones 

Talcate.   Leaflets  ciliated  with  glands.   Flowers 

drooping.      Calyxes   elanimy.     Fruii    oblong.  , 

(pon'i  Mli.,u.  p.  571.)     Native  of   Eastern 

Caucasus,  in  groves.     Flowers  wiiite  or  red; 

single,   but    most    commonly   double.      This  '^ 

species  is  distinguished  from  R.  damascena  by  - 

the  sepals  not  being  reflexed,  and  the  flowers 

having  their  petals  curved  inwards,  so  as,  in 

the  double  state,  to  give  the  flower  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heart  of  a  cabbage ;  whence  the 

name  of  the  cabb^  rose.     Its  ftuit  b  either 

oblong  or  roundish,  but  never  elongated.  From 

A.galTica  it  is  distinguished  by  tlie  flowers  bdng 

drooping,  and  by  the  Urger  size  of  the  prickles, 

with  a  more  robust  habit.    A  shrub,  ^wing 

from  3  ft.  to  Sh.  high,  and  flowering  in  June 

and  July. 
Varietiet.     Above  100  varieties  are  assigned  to  this  speciea,  which  are  claawd 

in  three  divisions ;  — 

■  R.  r.  1  provinci^it  Mill . ;   Ihe  Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Rotet ;  among 

which  are  the  royal  and  cabbage  blush;  the  carmine;  the  cluster;  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  a  very  handsome  white  rose ;  the  Provence, 
of  which  there  are  upwards   of  twenty  subvarietiea;  the  praliHc; 
the  striped  nosegay ;  and  the  Versailles, 
a  R.  c.  2  nxutcota    Mill.,      the   Moit    Rotet; 
among  which  are  the  common  ^gle  {^fig. 
492.},  the  common   double,  the  blush,  the 
dark,  the  striped,  the  white,  and  the  crested 
moss  ;  the  hut  a  variety  recently  obtained  [ 
from  France,  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  the  Olazen*  ' 
wood  Nursery.     (See  BU.  .Mac.,  t.  347*.; 
and  GorJ.  Mag.,  vol.  aii.  p.  1921)  ^ 

■  R.  c.  3  pomponia  Dec,  the  Potnpone  Rotet  i 

among  which  are  the  well-known  rose  de 
Heaux,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  gardens ; 
the  mosey  de  Meaui,  the  dwarf,  and  small 
Provence;  the  rose  de  Rh«ms;  and  the 
common  and  proliferous  poiupone. 
«  R.  c.  4  bijnnnita  Red.  Roi.,  ii.  p.  4.,  which  has  bipinoate  lesvee. 
■  37.  R.  oa'luca  L.    The  French  Rose. 

Idettlifiauim.    Lin  go.,  704. :  Dec  Pmd..  1.  o.  0)3. 

SunBoyma.    R.  cnulbliM  UllL  Did.,  (Ja  tl.  i  K  i^lvMlct  GiUcr.  Mml.,  jx  »k  :  A  rUbii  Lam.  Ft. 

Ft..  \  p.  I3aj  n.  hok-erlcM  Ron*,  /tai.,  t  18.  i  «.  Wlilon  Bnl.  Ft.  tiu.,  1.  p.  338.  i  A  Minda 

Bnl..  L  c  1   Ante  dr  Provim.  Fr. ;  Eait  RoK,  Oer, 
Btgrawina.     Mill,  %  1.  SI.  1 1. 1    Rntig.  Hot.,  t.  17.  B.  Si.,  flu.  6.  W.  US.  Sy  X  X.  93. :  R«l. 

Urn.,  I.  t.35.sa-,t-T.S.  m.;  and  our  jV-K^ivMriiliafUic  •*>««;  ralMItwBMepRiiK. 
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^Kc.  CAar.,  S[c.     Prickles  uiie(|iuil.     Stipules  narrow,  divaricate  at  the  t^. 
Leaflets  5 — 7,  corisceoiu,  ngid,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  deflexed.      Flower 
bud  ovate-gtobose.    Sqmts  BprMdinc  during  the 
time  of  the  flowering.     Fruit   sul^Tobose,  yery 
coriaceous.     Catyx   and  peduncle  more   or  leaa 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  soniewhat  viscose.    A 
species  allied  to  R.  centifolia  L.,  but  with  round 
fruit,  and  very  coriaceous  leaflets,  with  more  nu- 
merous nerves,  that  are  a  little  prominent,  and 
are  anastomosing.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a.  p.  603.)  Native 
of  middle  Europe  and  Caucasus,  in  hedges.     The 
flowers  vary  from  red  to  crimson,  and  from  single 
to   double;   and  there  is  one    variety  with   the  , 
flowers  double  white.     The  petals  of  some  ofjl 
the  varieties  of  this  rose  are  used  in  medicine,! 
particularly  that  called  officinal;  which,   though 
not  so  iragrant  as  those  of  the  Dutch  hundred- 
leaved  rose,  also   one   of  the  varieties   of   this 
species,  are  preferred  for  their  beautiful  colour 
and  thdr  pleasant  a£tringency.     The  petals  of  S. 
gdllicB  are  those  which  are  principally  used  for 

making  conserve  of  roses,  and,  when  dried,  for  gargles :  their  odour  is 
increased  by  drying.  They  are  also  used,  in  common  with  those  of  B. 
centi^lia,  for  makmg  rose-water  and  attar  of  roses.  This  rose  was  called 
by  old  writers  the  red  rose,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  one  assumed 
as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  This,  also,  is  one  of  the  roses 
mentioned  by  Pliny ;  from  which,  he  says,  all  the  others  have  been  derived. 
It  is  often  confounded  with  the  damask  rose ;  and  is  the  Sdm  damaac^ns  of 
the  druggists'  shops. 
yarietia.  The  varieties  of  this  spedes  are  very  numerous;  some  of  the 
uincipal  are,   the  cramoisie,  royal   crimson,  black   damask,  Fanny  Bias, 


Flanders,  giant,  gloria  mundi,  grand  monarque,  the  Dutch,  the  blush,  the 
'''shop,  and  Singleton's  (j!g.  493.),  all  old  favourites  ij  '  "  ' 

arbietl,  several  subvariecies;  mignonne,  six  or  dght  si 


mottled  black,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  Normandy;  officinal,  or  the  rose  of  the 
■hops,  several  varieties;  purple,  14  sorts;  po[^y;  velvet,  several  kinds; 
ranuDcuhis,  rosa  mundi,  sultana;  and  Tuscany.  The  village  maid,  a 
striped  rose,  introduced  by  Mr.  R^ers  of  Southampton,  probiSily  belongs 
to  this  species.  Besides  these,  and  many  others,  which  are  garden  sorts, 
there  are  the  following  distinct  varieties:  — 

'  R.  g.  3  pumiia  LiudL  Ros.,  p.  68. ;    S.  piimila  Lin.  Svppl.,  p.  2&2., 

Jacg.  Aiutr.,u.  p.59.  t.l98.;  R.  repcas  Munch.  Hatav.,  v.  p.  281.; 

R.  Mspida  MtMcL,  I.  c;  R.  austriaca  Cranix  Autlr.,  t.  86.;    R. 

ol^mpica  Donn  Hort.  Cant.,  ed.  8.  p.  170. ;  with  red  single  flowers, 

and  creeping  roots.     A  native  of  Austria,  Piedmont,  Tauria,  CSau- 

casus,  Ibena,  and  about  Geneva. 

•  R.  g.  3  ann'm  LJndl.  Ros.,  p.  69. ;  R.  arvlna  Krok.  Si/a.,  ii.  p.  ISO. ; 

has  the  leaves  naked  on  both  surtaces,  and  is  a  native  of  Silesia. 

■  R-  g.  4  maperta  Ser.  Mel.,  L  p.  S6.,  lAe  VUmorin  Rote,  has  the  branches 
and  peduncles  hispid  from  prickles;  and  the  caJyi  campanulate  and 
glandular.     The  flowers  are  double,  and  both  white  and  red. 

mR.g.5  A'galht.  Red.  el  Thor.  Rot.,  m.  p.  35.,  with  a  %. ;  Me  Jgatia 
Rate !  hfts  the  sepals  more  or  less  pinnate,  and  the  flowers  small 
and  very  double,  with  the  outer  peuls  spreading,  but  the  inner  ones 
concave. 

•  R.  £.  6  ininmt  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  604.  —  Glabrous.    BrMiches 

smooth.  Peduncles  hardly  glandular.  Tubeof  thecalyx  bell-shif«d; 

Flowers  purple  and  double ;  and  sepals  shortly  and  simplv  pnnate. 

-  R,  g.  7  parv^a  Ser.  in  Dec.  Pnd.,  ii.  p.  664. ;  R.  pamfdlia  £4r. 
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Beitr.,  ri.  p.  97,  So-  in  Bol.  Reg.,  t  452^  Don'i 
Miii.,  ii.  p.  AT3. ;  R.  burgundiaca  Ro$mg.  Sot., 
t.  i.  J  R.  retn^asie  Dm/.  Cat.,  t.  175.,  snd  our 
J!g.iS4'.  The  Bar^umiy  Rutf.  —  A  dwarf  com- 
pact ahnib,  witb  atiS^  ovate,  acute,  and  sharply 
serrated  SBmll  leaflets,  and  very  double  purple 
flowers,  whicb  are  solitary,  and  have  some  rc- 
semblaDce,  in  form  and  general  appearance,  to 
the  flower  of  a  double-flowered  Asiatic  nuiun- 
culuB.  Besides  these  botanical  varieties,  given 
in  Don's  MUler,  there  are  19  in  tfae  Nauveau 
Du  Hamel, 

■.  38.  R.  pulcbg'lla  WUId.    The  neat  Rose. 

;  Don'i  MID.,  !.  piTS 

^ec.  Char.,  S/c.  Ovaries  roundish-obovate.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Petioles  clothed  with glandularpiibescence.unarnied. 
Cauline  pHckles  scattered.  (J^on'i  Mili.,  ii.  p.573.)  Native  country  urt- 
knowD.  Allied  to  R.  turbinata;  but  the  stents  are  much  snialler;  the  flow- 
era  also  smaller ;  and  the  form  of  the  ovaries  is  different.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  rose  de  Meaux  of  the  gardens,  or  some  variety  of  R.  gillici       '   ' 

shrub,  8  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  flowers  ir  ' •  »  >      ' " 

iL  p.  573.) 

Remark.     Besides  the  above  species  and   varieties,  and  numerous  othi 

garden  varieties  arranged  under  tne  different  heads,  the  names  of  which  « 

nave  not  given,  Don  en 

mders  as  "  belonging  to 

Dob'*  MiU.,  iL  p.  573.) 

}  TJ.    ViUhsa. 

DaioeUm.    Flam  WUhw,  tIIIoui  i  In  Mllurion  ta  ttag  bmliinv  oT  Uic  ipcdn. 

Seel.  Char.  Surculi  erect.  Prickles  stnughtish.  Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong, 
with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  conmvent,  permanent.  Disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat.  This  division  borders  equally  close  upon  those  of 
CnninK  and  Rubigindss.  From  both  it  is  distinguished  by  its  root-suckers 
bdng  erect  and  stout.  Hie  most  absolute  marks  of  difference,  however, 
between  this  and  Canine,  eitist  in  the  prickles  of  the  present  section  being 
straight,  and  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  diverging.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the 
the  case,  the  prickles  of  this  tribe  arc  felcate,  the  serratures  become  more 
diver^ng.  The  permanent  sepals  are  another  character  by  which  this  tribe 
may  be  known  from  Canine.  Rubigindss  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  present  section,  on  account  of  the  unequal  hooked  prickles,  and 
glandular  leaves,  of  the  species.  Roughness  of  fruit,  and  permanence  of 
-Mil.  C     •     ■'■"    '■■         


n  June  and  July.    (jyrnCi  Mill., 


.  (Don't  MUl.,  ii.  p.  576.) 


sepals,  are 

■    39.    R.   TURBINATA    ^il. 

Ofmtyiatiim.     Alt  Hon.  Kew.,  hL  1 

Prod.,  fl.  p.  HJHi  Don'!  KM,,  ^  p.  576. 
Syaamima.    R.  cunpuiiiltu  SkrK  B^ 

wAvlUuiii  Itaic*.  annt,  S.  p  U  i 

Kuronliwf.     Juq.  Seh6nbc.,  «,  t  *lS.j   Juq.  Fngni,  71.  ■ 
CVflTCt.  1  Red!  R«,  1.  p.  127.:  Roh((.  Kc£,  I.  ir;  Uir. 
ROA,  Left;  ■HlourAr-«& 

i!^i:.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  nearly  without  prickles. 
Branches  smooth.  Leaflets  5 — 7,  ovate-coi^ 
date,  large,  wrinkled  in  a  bullate  manner,  ser- 
rate, approximate,  a  little  villous  beneath. 
Stipules  large,  clasping  the  stem  or  branch. 
Flowera  disposed  nibcorymbosely,  large,  viola- 
ceous red.  Peduncles  wrinkled  and  hispid. 
Calyx  turbinate,  smoothish.  S^ials  undivided. 


.    Lin.  Sp.,  704i :  Don's  MUL.  i.  p.  57& 

IL  mdUis  Smith  in  Eng.  Boi.,  t  945& ;   JL  tomentbsa  fi  LbtdL  Rot.^  77. ;  A  hetertK 
od!*  in  Lin.  IVafM.,  1&  p.  195. ;  R,  puJChilla  Woodt  L  e.,  p.  196.;  if.  pomlfera  Herm. 
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subspathulate.  (7)^c.  Prod,^  ii.  p.  603.)  Flowers  large,  red,  and  loose ; 
probably  a  native  of  Oermany.  introduced  in  1629;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Varieties,  De  CandoUe  gives  the  two  following  forms  of  this  species:  the 
latter  of  which  is  most  common  in  British  gardens. 

A  R.  /.  1  francojurtdna  Ser.  R.  turbinata  Red,  et  TTior,  Rot,,  i.  p.  1 27. 
ic,  and  ii.  p.  95.  ic,  Ltndl,  Rosar;  Monog,,  p.  73. ;  R,  campanul&ta 
Ehrh.  Beiir.,  vi.  p.  97. ;  R.  francofurtkna  Gmel,  Fl,  Bad,,  ii.  p.  405. ; 
R,  francofurt^nsis  Desf,  Cat,  175.  The  Frankfort  Rote.— Stem 
nearly  without  prickles.  Petioles  tomentose.  Leaflets  somewhat 
like  the  leaves  of  the  hornbeam.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  hispid, 
with  glanded  hairs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  hemispherically  bell-shaped. 
Petals  rosy,  tinted  with  purple. 

A  R«  /.  2  orbettanea  Ser,  R.  orbessknea  Red,  et  Thor.  Rot,,  ii.  p.  21., 
Lindl,  Rotor,  Monog,,  p.  142.  The  Orbettan  Rote,  —  Stem  prickly. 
Calyxes  ovately  bell-snaped.  The  peduncles  rather  hispia,  with 
glanded  hairs.  Flowers  rose-coloured*  double.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  kind  of  rose  for  shrubberies,  &c.,  from  its  vigorous  and 
durable  habit  of  growth,  its  large  size,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
large  flowers,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  showy  and  ornamental. 

•  40.  R,  VILLOUS  A  Lin,    The  villous-Zpaoecf  Rose. 

IdemytcaHon.    Lin.  Sp.,  704i :  Don's  MilL.  S.  p^57& 
Sainoiipnet.    IL  mdUis  Stniik  in  ~       -  - 

j^^  Woods  in  Un.  Tratu. 

Dist.,  16. 
Engraving.    En^  Bot,  t  S4S9. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaflets  rounded,  bluntish,  downy  all  over.  Fruit  elobose, 
rather  depressed,  partly  bristly.  Sepals  slightly  compound.  (Dofit  Miil,, 
ii.  p.  576.  j  Flowers  red  or  pink.  This  is  a  very  variable  plant.  Branches 
without  bristles.  It  is  native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  in  Britain,  in  bushy 
rather  mountainous  situations,  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  July. 

Varietiet, 

tt.  R.  V.  2  retmota  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  77.,  has  narrow  leaflets,  and  very 

red  flowers.    It  is  a  dwarf,  grey-looking  shrub,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
A  R.  «.  3  pordfera  Desv.  Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  117.;   R.  hfspida  Pmr, 
Encffc,  Bot,,  No.  15. ;  and  Don's  Mill.,  u.  p.  577. ;  has  the  ovaries 
and  peduncles  hispid,  and  the  leaflets  ovate,  and  white  beneath 
from  tomentum. 

•  41.  i2.  GRA^'ciLis  Woods,    The  slender  Rose. 

Identifieaikm.    Woodi  in  Lin.  Trans.,  IfiL  p.  186. ;  Don's  Mill,  2.  570. 

^moMSfme.    12,  Tillbsa  AmiM  in  Eng.  Boi.,  t  683.,  excluding  the  synonyroe  and  the  fruit 

Engraving.    Eng.  Bot.,  t  5Ba 

4m&  Cftar.,  4c.  Peduncles  usuallv  in  pairs,  bristly,  often  bractcate.  Branches,  fi-uit,  and  calyx 
bristly.  Larger  prickles  curved,  usually  twin.  Leaflets  doubly  serrated,  hairy  on  both  sides. 
{Don*§  MilL^  Tl  a  S70.)  Petals  slightly  concave,  of  a  pale  pink.  Pruit  globular.  Segi^ents  of  the 
calyx  simple:    Growing  to  the  hnght  of  8  ft  or  10  ft,  and  flowering  in  July. 

A  42.  R,  TOMBNTo^SA  Smith,    The  tomentose,  or  woolly,  leaved.  Rose. 

Idad^ficaHon.    Smith  FL  Brit,  539. ;  Eng.  Bot,  99a j  Don's  MilL,  2.  p^  576. 

a^ftamymes.     R.  viUbsa  Ehrh.  Arb.^  p.  46.,  Du  Roi  Harbk.,  2.  p.  S4l.,  FL  Dan.,  1 1458. }  R.  mollis- 

sima  Bork.  Hblx.,_p.  307. ;  R.  dObia  WtbeL  Wirtk.,  p.  S8S. ;  it.  villbsa/3  Huds.,  219. 
Bngravingi.    Red.  Roa.,  SL  p:  38l  and  p.  88. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 99a 

Spec,  Char,,  Spc,    Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less  downy.    Fruit  elliptical, 

hispid.    Sepals  pinnate.   Prickles  slightly  curved.  (Don*t  Mill,,  ii.  p.  576.) 

Petals  white  at  the  base.     Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  thickets; 

plentiful  in  Britain ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 

'  and  July. 

Variety, 

m  B,.  t,  2  tcahriutcula  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1896.  R,  fcs'tida  Baiard 
Suppl.,  29.,  Red.  Rot.,  i.  p.  131.  —  Leaves  greener  than  those  of 


Engravmgt.     Lawr.  Roc,  t.  2ft  25l  aS.  S7. ;   (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  1 1815. ;  Red.  Rot.,  1.  p.  17.,  and  p.  97 
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the  species,  nearly  smooth,  except  the  ribs,  which  are  hairy.  Native 
near  Newcastle. 

•  43.  R.  SnERA'RDi  Davies.     Sherard's  Rose. 

Jdentificaiiom,    Daviet  Webh  Bot,  49.;  Don's  MUL.  52.  p.  576. 

Sywmifmei.  R.  lubglobdsa  Smidk  Eng.  J%,  S.  p  36%. ;  B.  tomcntibia  tet.  •  and  n  Weodt  in  Ltn. 
TVaiM.,  li.  p  SOI. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  Ac.  Prickles  oooical,  hooked,  comprcwed.  Leaflets  elliptical,  acute,  dofirny  on  both 
surfaces.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  globular,  abrupt,  rather  bristlf.  (po»'«  Mttt.^  n.  p576.)  Found 
near  Kingston  upon  Thames,  near  Tuntnidge  Wells,  and  on  the  Downs  in  Kent,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, and  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  Peduncles  from  1-^  the  more  numerous  the  shorter,  beset 
with  glandular  bristles.  Fruit  large,  and  globular.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  and 
flowing  in  June  and  July. 

A  44.  R.  SYLYE^STRis  Lindl.    The  Wood  Rose. 

Ident^ficaUon.    UndL  Syn.  Brit  FL,  p.  lOL*;  Don's  MUL,  fi.  p.  576. 
S^mottj^me.    R.  tomentbsa  sylrfistria  Wood*. 

Spec.  Okmr..  te.  Stem  erect,  ookmred.  flfxnous.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  oblong,  acute,  hoarr 
on  both  sidtes.  Swals  diverging,  deciduous  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Fruit  elliptic,  oristly.  {D<hC$ 
JAa.,il.  p  676.)  Native  of  Oxfbrdshire,  in  hedges.  Growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft  or  8  ft,  and 
flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  45.  R,  MO^LLis  Led.    The  softdeaved  Rose. 

IdaUlficaHm.    Led.  ex  Sprang.  Syst,  S.  p  fi5L  ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p  677. 
Synonifme.    R.  LedeboDirA  Spreng.  Syst,  8.  p.  551. 

Spec.  CMar.,  4c.  Ovaries  ovate,  glaacoua,  and  pridily,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Branches  unarmed 
and  pubescent,  as  well  as  the  petioles.  Leaflets  clbtuse,  doublv  serrated*  villous  on  both  sur- 
faces.  (Don'f  iiilL,  U.  p  577.)  Natire  of  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1818;  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  46.  R,  a'lba  Lm,    The  common  white  Rose. 

UeuMcaikm.     Lin.  Sp.,  705. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t  Sa  S5.  S8L  S7. ;  CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  1 121&  ;  Red.  Ros.  1. 

p.  97.  and  p.  17. ;  Don's  MilL.  2.  p.  577. 
SvnoayiN^.    it.  usitatfssima  Gai.  Montamb.,  t  94^ 

yavmg$.     Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  2ft  25l  aS.  S7      '^ ' 

at.  MonUub.,  t  91 ;  and  out  Jig.  496. 

Spec,  Char^  ^c.     Leaflets  oblong,  glaucous,  rather  na- 
ked above,  simply  sarrated.    Pnckles  straightish  or 
falcate,  slender  or  strong,  without  bristles.     Sepals 
pinnate,  reflexed.    Fruit  unarmed.  {DorCt  MUl.,  ii. 
p.  577.y    Native  of  Piedmont,  Cochm-China,  Den-  / 
mark,  France,  and  Saxony.     Flowers  large,  either  ^ 
white,  or  of  the  most  delicate  blush  colour,  with  a 
grateftil  fragrance.     Fruit  oblong,  scarlet,  or  blood-  / 
coloured.     A  shrub,  Rowing  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
height,  and  flowering  m  June  and  July. 

Varieties.  The  garden  varieties  are  very  numerous; 
and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  double, 
semidouble,  and  single  blush;  the  celestial, a  well-known  favourite;  the 
great,  small,  and  cluster  maiden's  blush;  the  double  thornless;  and  the 
double,  semidouble,  and  single  white.  The  rose  blanche  a  cosur  vert,  the 
bouquet  blanc,  and  the  blanche  de  la  Belgique  are  well-known  and  beau- 
tiful French  varieties  of  this  species. 

§  vii.  Rubiginbsce  Lindl. 

Derivation.  From  mA^ostu,  rusty;  the  leaves  of  the  species  being  usually  fiimishcd  with  rest, 
coloured  glands  beneath. 

Sect,  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  unequal,  sometimes  bristle-formed,  rarely  wanting. 
Leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  glandular,  with  diverging  serratures.  Sepals  per- 
manent. Disk  thickened.  Root-shoots  arched.  The  numerous  glands  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  an3rthing  else  being 
referred  to  this  section ;  and  although  R,  tomentosa  has  sometimes  glandular 
leaves,  the  inequality  of  the  prickles  of  the  species  of  Rubiginosae,  and  their 
red  fruit,  will  clearly  distinguish  them.  (Don*s  Mill,,  ii.  p.  577.)  This  division 
includes  all  the  eglantine,  or  sweet-briar,  roses. 
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■  47.  R.  lu'tea  Dodon.     The  yellow  Eglantine  Rose. 
Idtml^lcaaim.    Daiaa.  Ptrnpt,  in.  1  MILL  Din.,  Na  11.;  Uwr.  Rt*.  t  Hi  Can.  Bot  lU*.. t.  363  ; 
Ihnri—mri     'a  ^mUrin  Ui.  Sv  TOS.,  lUd.  Rfn.,  I.  p.  <i9.  j  JL  teTMi  Hem.  Oiu,  Ift  i  A. 
a»tm^    L»r.  Be-.,  i  lit,)  Curt  BoL  tUdTt-XS.;  BM.  Roi..  1.  |i  SH. (    Roi^.  It«. 

t  K.  j  utd  our  A.  im. 
Sptc.Char^^c.    Prickles  atnight.    Leaflets  deep  green. 

Sepals  nearly  entire,  setigerou*.    Petals  flat,  concave. 

Flowers  deep  yellow,  large,  cupshaped,  solitarv.  Fruit 

unknown.    A  shrub,  a  native  o/Oennsny  and  the  south 

of  France;  introduced  in  1596;  growing  from  3fr.  to 

4  fr.  high,  and  flowering  in  June. 
Varietiet. 

■  R. /.  2  (ufrruira  Red.  Ros.,iii.  p.  73.,  withafig. — 

Peduncles  rather  hispid  and  glandular.  Reaves 

and   petioles   glabrous.     Stem   prickly  at  the 

base.     Prickles  unequal,  scattered.     Petals  of 

a  Iiu^  red  above,  and  yellowish  beneath.     Stigmas  yellow.   (Dan'i 

MiU.,  ii.  p.  577.) 

■  R.  /.  3  punicea  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  84. ;  R.  pu- 

nfcea  MUl.  Diet,  No.  12.,  Roitig.  Roi., 
t.  5. ;  R.  cinnamomea  Ruth  Fl.  Germ.,  1. 
p.  217.1  &■  li^tea  bfcolor  Jacq.  Vind.,  i. 
1. 1.,  Lawr.  Rot.,  t.  6.,  ^nt  BU.  Mag., 
1. 1077. ;  R.  Eghnteria  punicea  Red.  floi.,i. 
p.  71.  t.  S4.;  R.  Egtanleria  bfcolor  Dtc. 
FL  Ft.,  tv.  p.  437.  j  and  our  _fig.  498. ; 
has  the  petals  scarlet  above,  and  yellow 
beneath. 
■  46.  A.  HI 


£an«*v.    Big.  B 

Spec.  Char.,  4"'  Prickles  hooked,  compressed,  with 
■mailer  straighter  ones  interspersed.  Leaflets 
felliptical,  dovbly  serrated,  hairy,  clothed  beneath 
with  rust-coloured  glands.  Sepals  pinnate,  and 
bristly,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Fruit  obovate, 
bristly  towards  the  base.  (Don'i  MiU.,  ii.p.  377.) 
Native  throughout  Europe,  and  of  Caucasus.  In 
Britain,  in  bushy  plsces,  on  a  dry  grsvellv  or  chalky 
soil.  Leaves  sweet-scented  when  bruised.  Flowers 
pink.  Fruit  scarlet,  obovate  or  elliptic.  A  shrub, 
^wing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering 
in  June  and  July. 


nrmlM  (Faadi  In  Liu.  TVaiu. .  Jl  jmiBml 

menl  in  a  fuclcli.     Ftuil  globaK.  ilmoil . 

prtcUy  )  prlckla  hooked. 
It  r.  T  ^Wern  6a.  In  Dtr.  Pmd.  hu  the  Idtleu  tai  pctlola  pu 
ft  r.  8  gro»4tflint  T.tndl.  Rot.  tiv  Ivve  Sovtri  ond  glB]>t«ia 
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A  R.  r.  10  ajpimai^flMa  Ser.  in  Dec  Prod  hu  Warge  iirlcktoi,  ttnlght  and  Mmewluit  deflesed ; 

with  oral  leaflet*,  spinulote  beneath. 
A  R.  r.  11  Jlexudta  LindL  Sos.,  88.—  Branches  werj  flexible.   LeafleCi  neariy  OKfoieular.    Boc 

leal  deciduous. 
A  R  r.  18  parvifdlia  UndL  Ros.,  14S.,  ia  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  bristly  branches,  roundish  leaf* 
leto,  and  flowers  of  a  pale  roae^colour. 
Q€urdm  Fmietia,    Some  of  the  best  for  an  aiboretum  are,  the  Uush,  cluster,  douUe,  dwarf,  semi- 
douUe,  mossy,  scarlet,  tree  double^  and  white  semidouUe. 

A  49.  R.  sUAYB^OLBNS  PuTsk.    The  sweet-scented  Rose,  Amenoan  Sweet 

Briar^  or  Eglantine. 

Ideni^caikm.    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  vol.  1.  n.  S46l  :  Don*s  Mill,  8.  p.  57& 

Sjfmoiufmet.    B.  rublginbsa  and  Egianiiria  or  the  Americans,  Bqflm.  ttos.  Amer.  in  Ann.  FAfit.,  5. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  4rc.  Prickles  scattered,  straight  Petioles  beset  with  glandular  bristles.  LeafleU 
ovate,  serrated,  sparingly  glandular  beneath.  Flowers  usuaUy  scmtary.  Peduncles  bracteate. 
Fruit  ovate.  (J>om*«  imL.  U.  p.  578.)  NaUve  of  North  America.  Leaves  sweetaoented  when 
bruised.  Flowers  pink.  Sepals  entire.  A  shrub*  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft  or  6  ft,  and  flower, 
ing  in  June  and  July. 

A  50.  R.  micra'ntha  Sm.    The  small-flowered  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Idemt0eatim.    Smith  in  Eng.  Bot,  t.  249a ;  Donl  Mill.,  S.  p^  57& 

^twigme.     B.  rubigindsa  p  micrintfaa  Lhidl.  Bos.,  p,  87.,  with  erroneous  synonymes. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ifc.  Prickles  hooked,  scattered,  nearlv  uniform.  Leaflets  ovate,  doubly  serrated, 
hairy,  glandular  beneath.  Sepals  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptic,  rather  bristly,  contracted  at  the  sum- 
mit Sems  straggling.  {Don*a  MilL,  iL  p.  578.)  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  Sgland.    Leaves  sweet-scented.    Flowers  small,  pale  red.    A  shrub,  fkom  4  ft  to 

5  ft  in  height,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  51.  R.  sb'pium  Thvil.     The  Hedge  Rose,  or  Briar. 

JdentVlealiou.    Thuil.  Fl.  Par.  25S. ;  Borr.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  265& ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  578. 
S^mmumes.    B.  helvetica  and  B.  myrtifblia  HaU;   B.  canIna/3  Dec.  Fi.  Pr.,  ed.  9*  No.  3617. :  B. 

agrMtis  Savi  Pi.  Pis.,  1.  p.  474 ;  S.  biserr&ta,  B.  macroc&rpa,  and  B.  stipuULris  Mer.  PL  Par., 

190.,  ex  Desv.,  f.  15. 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  2653. 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  Prickles  slender.  Branches  flexuoua.  Leaflets  shining,  acute  at  both  ends. 
Flowers  usually  solitary.  Fruit  polished.  Senals  pinnate,  with  very  narrow  segments.  (I>on*« 
MULj  IL  p.  57&)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges :  in  England,  near  Bridport,  Warwickshire.  Flowers 
small,  plidL    A  shrub,  growing  fh>m  4  ft  to  6  ft  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  52.  R.  ibe'rica  Stev.    The  Iberiam  Rose. 

IdentifleatioH.    Stev.  in  Bieh  Fl.  Taur.  Suppl.,  943. ;  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  57& 

Spw.  Char.,  4-e.  Cauline  prickles  scattered,  hooked,  dilated  at  the  base  Petioles  glandular  and 
prickly.  Leaflets  broad,  ovate,  glandularly  biserrated,  and  beset  with  glands  on  both  surfaces. 
Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  with  a  few  bristles,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  (JDon'f  MilL,  li.  p.  573.)  Na- 
tive of  Eastern  Iberia,  about  the  (own  of  KirschinvaL  Very  nearly  allied  to  B.  {Milverulinta. 
according  to  Bieberstem.  A  shrub,  growing  fhun  4  ft  to  6  ft  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.    Introduced  in  1890. 

^  53.  R.  GLUTiNO^A  Smith.     The  clammy  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Iden^fieatkm.    Smith.  FL  Orsec  Prod.,  1.  pi  34a  ;  Fl.  Gnec,  t  482. ;  Don*s  MilL,  2.  p.  57a 
Synmi^fmes.    B.  rubigindsa  erotica  Bed.  Bos.,  1.  {x  93.,  and  p.'lS&  t  47. ;  B.  ruHginbsa  sphaerocftrpa 
Desv.  Joum.  Bot.,  1813,  t  lia,  Cnpan.  Pamph.,  ed.  1. 1  61. 

Spec  Ckar.,  S^.  Branches  pilose.  Pridiles  numerous,  falcate.  Leaflets  roundish,  coarsely  serrated, 
hoary,  glandular,  and  viscid  or  both  surfaces.  Fruit  and  peduncles  beset  with  stiff  bristles.  {Don's 
MilL,  iL  p.  57a)  Flowers  pale  blush.  Sepals  sul^innate.  Fruit  scarlet.  Native  of  Mount  Far. 
nassus,  and  of  Sicily  and  Candia,  on  the  mountams.  Introduced  in  1821 ;  growing  to  tbe  height 
of  2  ft  or  3  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  54.  R.  Klu^kij  Bess.     Kluki's  Rose,  or  Sweet  Briar. 

Idsniifieation.     Bess.  Cat  Hort  Crem.,  1816,  SuppL,  4  p.  19. ;  Bieb.  FL  Taur.  SuppL,  34&  ;  Don's 

MOL,  2.  pi  5791 
Synonymes.    B.  rubiginbsa  A'efii  17.  Ttsur.,  Na  S79.,  exclusive  of  the  synonymes ;  B.  floribftnda 

Stev. ;  B  balskmea  Bess. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sec.  Cauline  prickles  strong,  compressed,  dilated  at  the  base,  recurved.  Petioles  vll. 
lous  and  prickly.  Leaflets  small,  ellipac,  acute,  sharply  biserrated,  with  the  serratures  glandular, 
villous  above,  but  rustv  and  glandular  beneath.  Peduncles  and  fVuit  beset  with  glandular  bristlea. 
iDon*s  MilL,  iL  p.  579.)  Flowers  pink.  Allied  to  B.  rubiginbsa,  according  to  Bieberstein ;  but, 
accoffding  to  Besser,  to  B.  Uba.    Native  of  Tauria.   Introduced  in  1819 ;  growing  to  the  hdght  of 

6  ft  or  6  it,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  55.  R.  MoNTEZU^M.(S  Humb.     Montezuma's  Rose,  or  Briar. 

Identification.    Humbi  et  BonpL  in  Red.  Ros..  1.  p.  56. :  Don's  MUL,  8L  p.  579. 
Engraving.    Humbi  et  BonpL  in  Red.  Ros.,  L  p.  S&  t  Id 

Spec.  Ckar.,  4c  Petioles  armed  with  little  hooked  prickles.  Branches  unarmed.  Leaflets  ovate, 
diarply  serrated,  glabrous.  Flowers  solitary,  terminaL  Tube  of  calyx  elliptic,  and,  as  wdl  as  the 
peduncles,  glabrous.  (Don's  MUL,  iL  p.  279.)  Native  of  Mexico,  on  the  chain  of  porphyry  moun. 
tains  which  iwund  tbe  valley  of  Mexico  on  the  norih,  at  the  elevation  of  1416  ttuses,  on  the  top 
of  Cerro  Ventosa,  near  the  mine  of  San  Pedro.  Flowers  pale  red.  Sepals  compound,  dilated  at 
the  end.  A  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  flrom  4  ft  to  6  ft,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Introduced  in  1825. 
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§  viii.  Canine  Lindl. 


Sect.  Char.,  4'c.     Pricklea  equal,  hooked.     Leaflets  ovate,  glandleaa  or  glan- 
dular, with  the  serratiires  (;onmviiig.     Sepals  deciduous.     Disk  thickeoed, 
closing  the  throat.     Larger  suckers  arched.  {Don't  MUL,  ii.  p.  579.) 
•  56.  R.  c*uca'sea  Pall.     The  Caucasian  Dog  Rose. 

/ricH^coMn.    PalL  Rou.,  L  11. ;  UndL  Roi.,  p.  97,  {  DOB'i  UUL.S. 

SfmanjiBit,     R.  Irucinlhm  Bicb.  FJ,  Ta»T.  Sxppl.,  3S1.  t 
EMgravinii.    Und.  Ri»,  L  11.  (  jmd  out  Jig.  100. 

^c.  Char,,  ^c.  Prickles  strong,  recurved.  Leaf- 
ieta  aoft,  ovate.  Calyx  and  peduncles  hispid. 
Sepals  simple.  Fruit  smooth.  (_Don'i  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  579.)  Flowers  lar^,  growing  in  bunches, 
white  or  pal<;  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  [he  height 
of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  Introduced  in  1T9&  This  species,  as 
grown  in  the  collection  of  Messrs,  Loddiges,  is  of 
8  robust  habit,  with  glaucous  leaves,  flowering 
and  fruiting  freely.  The  plant  is  a  us^ul  one  for  — ^x! — * 
the  filling  up  of  large  shrubberies.  ^^ 

•  57.  R.  cani'na  Lin.     The  common  Dog  Rose. 
p.,  704. :  Don'i  Mill.,  ii.  p.  i7a 

U  Sccha.  FariH.,  Ml.  uid  !1».  ex  Rim. ;  R.  indtgiiCntli  BaL  Fl.  MaM.  u 
"  -  9.  t  S.  i   R.  glaiica  £011.  In  □m.  Joitt%. ;   A  anteiii  Scktank  fl 
Pur.l    S.   nluni  McT..  l.c;    A  ttnctlKoili  Ann   Horl.    ComL, 
leiar.  Acad.  IlioMl..  34.  p.  91.  L  a 

Spec.  Char.,  S;c.     Prickles  Strong,  hooked.     Leaflets  simply  serrated,  pointed, 
ouile  smooth.     Sejials  pinnate.      Fruit  ovate,  smooth,  or  rather  bristly, 
hke  the  aggr^ate  flower  stalks.  [^Dan't  MiU.,u.  p.  579.)     Native  through- 
out Europe,  and  the  north  of  Africa;  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  hedges,  wotKJs, 
and  thickets.     Flowers  rather  large,  pale  red,  seldom  white. 
Fruit  orate,  bri^t  scarlet,  of  a  peculiar  and  very  grateflil  fla- 
vour, especially  if  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar.    The  piilp 
of  the  Iruit,  besides  saccharbe  matter,  contains  citric  acid, 
which  gives  it  an  acid  taste.     The  pulp,  before  it  is  used, 
should  be  carefully  cleared  from  the  nuts  or  seeds.     A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or   10  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  JuTy. 

*  R,  C.2  lurailbta  Woods  in  Lin.  TYant.  only  diflers  from 

the  species  in  having  remarkably  strong  shoots,  bearing 
soraetimea  great  plenty  of  flowers. 

*  R.  f .  3  nrnia  Woods  1.  c.  differs  very  slightly  fi'om  the 

*  R.c.4>  adphylia  Lind.  Uos.,  p.  99. ;  R.  aciph^lla  Rau.,  69. 

with  a  %,  Red.  Rot.,   ii.  p.  31.  t.  I3.,and  our^i.  501. 

508.;  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  from  the  atrai^tnessi 

and  its  singular  habit  of  growth.     The  leaves  are  smooth  on  both 

suriaces,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those 

of  the  species. 

*  R.  e,  5  aeoptiaca  Lind.  Ros.,  p.  99. ;  R.  fndica 

FoTtk.  Mgyp.  Deter.,  US.;  has  the  leaflets 
broaderand  more  slabrous  than  the  ^ecies.  ^ 
■  R.  f.  S  bttrbotadna  Desv.  Joura.  Bot.,  ]ei3;  R. 
g&llica  burb6nica  Red.  Rot.,  i.  p.  74. ;  has  the 
^aflets  rather  cordate,  and  the  flowers  purple 
and  semidouble. 
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•  R.  c.  7  rdtetu  Desv.  Journ.  £6t.,  1813,  p.  114.,  Ser.  Mel.,!,  p. 43.; 
R,  nicens  Desv.  in  Mer,  FL  Par.,  192. ;  has  smooth  shining  leaflets, 
and  ovate  fruit.. 

A  R.  c.  8  obtusifbSa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  15. ;  R.  obtusifdiia 
Desv,  Journ.  3ot.,'n.  p.  1809,  p.  3 17.;  R.  leudintha  Lois.  BoL  1802, 
Bast.  SuppLf  32.,  Dec.  Prod.  FL  Fr.,  v.  p.  535.,  but  not  of  Bieb.; 
has  the  leaflets  rather  pilose  beneath. 

A  R.  r.  9  giaucescens  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114. ;  R.  glaucdscens 
Desv.  in  Mer,  FL  Par.,  192. ;  R.  canina  gla(ica  Desv.  Journ,  Bot,, 
1813,  p.  1 16.;  is  a  native  of  France,  with  slender  prickles,  and  leaves 
that  are  glaucous  beneath. 

A  R.  c.  10  Schoti^xiSi  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  116. ;  R.  gla6ca  Schott  ex 
Beuer  Enum.,  64.;  is  a  native  of  Podolia,  with  rugged  unarmed 
branches  and  smooth  fruit. 

A  R.  c.  11  pilosiuscula  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  115.;  R,  huniilis  Beu. 
SuppH,  Cat.  Crem,,  4.;  R.  nitidula  Bess.  Entan.,  p.  20.  and  61.;  R, 
friedlanderiana  Besser.  Enum.,  46.  60.  63. ;  R.  collina  Ran.  Enum., 
'So.  163.;  has  the  branches  prickly,  the  petioles  tomentose  aqd 
hispid,  and  the  fruit  ovate  and  rather  smooth. 

m  R.  c,  \2fastiffdta  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  /2.  fastigiata  Bast. 
Supp.y  30.,  Dec.  Fr.  v.  p.  535.,  Red.  Ros.,  iL  p.  3. ;  R.  styldsa  ^ 
Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  ii.  p.  317. ;  has  the  prickles  strong,  and  the  fruit 
smooth ;  it  is  a  stifl"  upright-growing  plant,  a  native  of  France. 

A  R.  c.  13  hispida  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  114.;  R.  canina  var. 
lanceolata,  grandidentata,  and  ovoidklis  Desv.  1.  c,  p.  114.  and  115.; 
R,  andegavensis  Bast.  Ess.,  189.,  Supp,,  29.,  Dec.  FL  Fr.,  v.  p.  539., 
Red,  Ros.  ii.  p.  9. ;  R.  sempervirens  Bast.  Ess.,  p.  188.,  Rau.  Enum,, 
120.,  LmdL  Ros.,  p.  142.,  but  not  of  Lin.;  has  the  fruit  and  peduncles 
hispid,  and  the  branches  prickly. 

A  R.  c.  14  microcarpa  Desv.  Journ.  Bot.,  1813,  p.  1 15.,  has  the  leaflets 
velvety  beneath,  and  the  fruit  small,  ovate,  and  glabrous.  It  is  a 
native  of  France. 

m  R.  c.  15  MeratyhnA  Ser,  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  614. ;  R,  biserrata  Mer. 
FL  Par.,  190.,  Red.  Ros.,  iii.  p.  27.;  very  closely  resembles  the 
species,  except  in  the  fruit  being  somewhat  larger. 

A  R.  c.  16  ambigua  Desv.  Journ.  DOt*,  1813,  p.  114.;  R,  malmundia- 
r^nsis  Lejeune  FL  Spa,,  L  p.  231.,  Red.  Ros,,  p.  34.;  has  the  fruit 
and  peduncles  smooth. 

A  R.  c.  17  sguarrbsa  Rau.  Enum.,  77. ;  R,  canina  /3  Diet,  FL  Taur,,  L 
p.  400.,  ex  Rau,  1.  c,  has  the  leaflets  doubly  serrated,  and  b  a  native 
of  Germany. 

M  R.  c.  18  Tufttflbra  Ser.  in  Dee,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  614.,  has  flowers  resem- 
bling those  of  the  common  raspberry. 

•  58.  R,  Fo^RSTERl  8m.     Forster's  Dog  Rose. 

Ident^ficaikm.    Smith  Engl  FL,  S.  p.  flBSL ;  Borr.  in  Enc.  Bot  Suppl.,  261L ;  Don*i  Mill,  9.  p.  SBO. 
Suwmifme.    R.  eolllna  fi  and  y^  Woods  In  Un.  Trans.,  IS.  p.  398. 
Engravimg.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl,,  t  8611. 

Spec  Char.,  ^c  Pricklec  icaitered,  conical,  hooked.  Leaflets  limply  ■orated,  smooth  ateve,  but 
halT7  on  the  ribs  beneath.  Sepals  doubly  pinnate.  Fruit  elliptical,  tmooth,  like  the  anrq^ate 
flower  stalks.  {Don*s  MOL,  iL  p.  580.)  A  natire  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  plentiful  in  Engiand. 
Flowen  pale  red.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  firom  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  j  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  59.  jR.  DtJMBTo'RUM  TkuUl.    The  Thicket  Dog  Rose. 

Ident^lealioii.    TbuU.  FL  Far.,  250. :  Bor.  in  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  t  8610. ;  Don's  MiU.,  8.  p.  580. 
Synontimes.    R.  leuc&ntba  /9  acutifblia  Bast,  in  Dec.  FL  Fr.t  5.  p.  535. ;  R.  stefum  Borkk.  ex  Am. 

Enum.,  79. ;  R.  solstitiUis  Bess.  Prim.  Fk  GaU.,  384 :  R.  ooiymMfera  GmeL  Ft.  Bad.  Als.,  8. 

p.  487. 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot  Suppl.,  t.  9610. 

Spec  Okar.,  ftr.  Prickles  numerous,  scattered,  booked.  Leaflets  rimply  serrated,  hairy  on  both 
aurfsces.  sepals  pinnate,  deciduous.  Peduncles  aggregate,  slightly  hidry.  Fruit  dltptical, 
smooth,  as  long  as  the  bractcas.  (Don's  UtilL,  ii.  p.  580.)  Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges ;  and  found, 
in  EM^and,  in  the  southern  coanlies,  but  seldom  in  any  abundance,  nowers  roddish.  A  shrub* 
growing  (h>m  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
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m  60.  R,  bractb'scbns  Woods,    The  bractescent  Dog  Rose. 

IdemifficaHoM.     Woods  in  Lin.  Tnot.,  12.  pi  £16. ;  Don's  Mm.,  S.  pi  £80. 

Spec.  Okar^  ^.  Pridcles  aggrente,  hooked.  Lesfleti  ovate,  almost  simply  serrated,  downy  be- 
neath. Bracteas  rising  much  above  the  fhtit  Sepals  pinnate,  fidling  off  Peduncles  aggrcflite, 
occadonally  rather  hairy.  Fruit  globose,  smooth.  (Don's  MUl.,  ii.  P.  580.)  Native  of  England,  in 
hedges,  about  Ulverton,  Lancashire;  and  Ambleton,  Westmoreland.  Flowers  flesh^louxed. 
A  shrub,  6  ft.  to  7  ft  high,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  61.  JR.  SARMENTA^CEA  Swartz,    The  sarmentaceous  Dog  Rose. 

Identificaikm.    Swarta  MS&  ;  Woods  in  Un.  lYana.,  IS.  p.  813. ;  Don's  Mia,  8.  p.  58a 
Sunomfmea.    R.  glaucophf  Ha  Wmeh  Geogr.  JHstrA.,  45. ;  it.  canlna  Both  FL  Germ.,  2.  p.  560. 
Engraving.  Curt  Lond.,  fasa  5.  t  34. 

9pfe.  Ckar.t  Sfc.  Prickles  hooked.  Leaflets  ovatey  doubly  serrated,  smooth,  glandular.  Peduncles 
amregate,  smooth  or  minutely  bristly.  Sepals  pmnate,  deciduous.  Fruit  broadly  elliptic,  naked. 
[Don**  MUL,  il.  p.  580.)  Native  of  £urope,  common  In  hedges  and  bushy  places ;  plentiftil  in 
Britain.  Flowers  pink,  and  flragrant  Fruit  scarlet  {  as  grateftil  to  the  paUte,  probably,  as  that 
of  R.  caning  with  which  this  equally  common  plant  is  generally  confounded.  A  sfanib,  8  It  to 
10  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  62.  R.  ci^siK  Sm,    The  grey  Dog  Rose. 

tden^fieaUom.    Smith  Eng.  Bot,  t  ftm.  L^^on'*  M"l->  8.  pi  5Ba 

S§no^met,    R.  canlna  jub^scens  4/^  Ro*-  Stiec  .Tent.,  L  p.  8.;  .J2.  canlna  C  cassia  LmdL  Rot., 

p.  99l 
Engraving.    Eng.  Bot,  t  8367. 

^ee.  Chor.y  1^.  Prickles  hooked,  uniform.  Leaflets  elliptical,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glaucous, 
hairy  beneath,  without  glands.  Sepals  distantly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  smooth,  solitary. 
Fruit  dliptkal,  smooth.  (Don**  MUL,  ii.  p.  58a)  Native  of  Scutland,  in  the  Highland  valleys,  but 
rare;  atTkymilt,  in  Mid-Lorn,  Argylcshire;  and  in  Strath  Tky,  between  Dunkeld  and  Aber- 
feldie.  and  by  the  side  of  Loch  Tay.  Flowers  generally  of  a  uniform  carnation  hue,  but  occa- 
sionally white  ^A  shrub,ftom  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height;  flowering  in  July. 

a]  63.  jR.  Bo^RRBR/  Woods.    Borrer's  Dog  Rose. 

Identffkaikm.    yfoodni  in  Lin.  Trans.,  18.  p.  8ia ;   Don's  Mill.,  8.  pi  58a 

agnoiwrne*.    R.  dumet5rum  Smith  in  Eng.  BoL,  t  857a  \R  rubiginbsa  3-  UndL  Rot.,  p.  88. ;  it. 

rubiginbsa  inodbra  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. ;    R  sftplum  Bb'rkh.  ex  Ran.  Emtm,  90.  ?  but  not  of 

ThttiL  ;  R  afflnis  Am.  Enmm,,  79. ;  R  uncin611a  $  Better  Enum.,  64i  P 
Engratfings.    Eng.  Bot,  1 8579. ;  Hook.  Lond.,  t  117. 

Spec  Okar.,  4k.  Prickles  hooked.  Leafletsovate,  doubly  serrated,  hairy,  without  glandsL  Sepals 
pinnate,  Mten  doubly  pinnate,  deciduous.  Flower  stalks  aggregate,  hairy.  Fruit  elliptical, 
smooth.  Native  of  Britain,  in  hedges  and  thickets.  (Don*s  MoL,  IL  p.  580.)  Elowera  pale  red. 
Friiit  deep  scarlet     A  shrub,  growing  Arom  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height ;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

A  64.  R,  RUBRiFoYiA  VUi,    The  red-leaved  Dog  Rose. 

Ideniifieaiion.    VUI.  Dauph.,  &  p.  549. ;  Don*s  MilL,  8L  pi  581. 

Sifnoni/meM.    R,  multiflbra  Revn.  Act.  Law.,  1.  p.  70. 1 6. ;  R  rubictfnda  HaU.  Ftt.  In  Roem.  Arck, 

S.  PL  376. ;  R  Hlrida  Andr.  Boa.  $  R.  cinnambmea  y  rubrifblia  Red.  Rot.,  1.  pi  134. 
Engravings.    Bell,  in  Act  Taur.,  1790,  p.  8S9.  t  a  :  Jacq.  Ftagm.,  70. 1 106i ;  Bed.  Ros.,  1.  pi  35. 

t  4. ;  lLmU.  in  Bot  Reg.,  t  48a ;  and  our  Jig.  B03. 

Spec.  Char,,  &c.  Prickles  small,  distant.  Leaflets 
ovate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  glabrous, 
opaque,  discoloured.  Sepals  narrow,  entire.  Fruit 
ovate,  globose,  smooth.  Flowers  corymbose.  Pe- 
duncles smooth.  (^DorCs  Mill,,  ii.  p.  581.)  Native 
of  Dauphin^,  Austria,  Savoy,  I^renees,  and  Au- 
vergne,  m  woods.  Stems  red.  Leaves  red  at  the 
edges.  Flowers  small,  deep  red.  Sepa^  narrow,  longer  than  the  petals. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July ;  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  a  shrubbery,  from  the  pinkness  of 
its  foliage.  At  the  funeral  of  villars,  who  first  named  and  described  this 
rose,  branches  and  flowers  of  it  were  cut  and  strewed  over  his  grave. 

VarieOea, 

A  R.  r.  8  kintdnla  Ser.  Mus.  Hdv.,  1.  p.  &  and  p.  18.  t  L :  it.  cinnamtaiea  glaAca  Detv. 

Jour.  Bot.,  1813,  n.  180.,   Red.  Rot.,  1.  di  IM.  —  LeafleU  ovate    Flowers  red.    Fruit 

smooth  and  corymbose.    Peduncles  hispid ;  and  sepals  entire. 
A  R.  r.  S  RedoutiA  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  609 Stems  and  branches  reddish.  Prickles  slender. 

and  hardly  curved.    Corymbs  few.flowered.   Petals  a  very  pale  red.  with  rose.O(dourea 

and  dotted  margins.    O.  Don  supposes  this  a  hybrid  bietween  B.  rubrifUia  and  B. 

spinosfsslma. 
•  R  r.  ^inSrmie  Ber.  in  Dee.  Prod,  has  the  stem  and  branches  unarmed.    It  1«  a  native  of 

Switaerland. 
A  R.  r.  SpinnatiftdaSet.  in  Mm.  Heiv.,  L  pi  11.  j  R  r.  oerminibus  ovttii,  and  R  montAna 

mminibus  gliibris  ScMeick.  Cat.,  1815,  p.  84.  and  46i ;   R  canlna  gibbbaa  Deav.  Jonrm. 

BoL,  1813,  p.  ]14i  i  has  the  leaflets  ovate ;  the  flowers  solitary  and  terminal ;  the  sepals 

ptnnatifld }  and  the  flruit  globose  and  smooth.    It  Is  a  native  of  Switaerland. 

3p  2 
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65.  R.  I^NDICA  L.     The  Indian,  or  common  China,  Rose. 


Identification.    Un.  Sp.,  705. ;  Don't  MilL»  8L  p.  581. 

S^nonumes.  R,  alnica  Un.  Smt.  Feg.,  ed.  la  p.  398.  j  R.  •emperflbrens  c£rnea  Rossig.  Rot.,  t.l9. ; 
R.  fiidica  chin^ous  semipleiM  Ser.  Mel.,'.  1.  p.  31. ;  R  recllnftta  flore  <ubmulUpIici  Red.  Ros., 
p.  7a :  the  monthly  Rose,  the  blush  China  Rom,  the  Tea-soentcd  Rose ;  Rocicr  Indien,  Rose  Tb^, 
Inr.  i  inditche  Rose,  Ger. 

Engravbigt.    Lawr.  Rosl,  t  S& ;  Red.  Rot.,  1.  p.  51.  t  US.,  pi  35. 1 15. ;  and  our  Jig.  SOi. 

Spec.  Char^,  Sfc.  Stem  upright,  whitish,  or  green,  or 
purple.  Prickles  stout,  falcate,  distant.  Leaflets 
3 — 5;  ovate-acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  gla- 
brous, serrulate ;  the  surfaces  of  different  colours. 
Stipules  very  narrow,  connate  with  the  petiole, 
almost  entire,  or  serrate.  Flowers  solitary,  or  in 
panicles.  Stamens  bent  inwards.  Peduncle  sub- 
articulate,  mostly  thickened  upwards,  and  with  the 
calyx  smooth,  or  wrinkled  and  bristly.  {Dec. 
Prod,y  ii.  p.  600.)  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 
Flowers  red,  usually  semidouble.  Petioles  s^tige- 
rous  and  prickly.  Petals  obcordate.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  flt.  to  20  fl.,  and 
flowering  throughout  the  year.  It  was  introduced 
in  1789. 

Varietict.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  rose  cultivated  in  England ;  but  the  gar- 
den varieties  of  it  are  very  generally  confounded  with  those  of  R.  semper- 
florens.  The  following  are  quite  distinct ;  and  may  each  be  considered  the 
type  of  a  long  list  of  subvarieties. 
«  K. ».  2  NoisetiwnQ.  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 

p.  600.,  Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  581.    The 

Noisette  Rose.  (Jig.  505.)  —  Stem  firm, 

and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  prickly. 

Stipules  nearly  entire.     Flowers  pani- 

cled,  very  numerous,  semidouble,  pale 

red.  Styles  exserted.  This  well-known 

and  very  beautiful  rose  is  almost  in- 
valuable in  a  shrubbery,  from  its  free 

and  vigorous  growth,  and  the  profusion 

of  its  flowers,  which  are  continually 

being  produced  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer. Numerous  subvarieties  have  been 

raised  of  the  Noisette  rose,  some  of  the 

most  distinct  of  which  are,  the  R.  i.  N, 

purpurea  of  Redout^,  which  has  red 

flowers ;    R.  t.   N.   nivea,  the   Aime 

Vibert  of  the  French  nurseries,  which 

has  double  white  flowers,  and  which  is  probably  a  hybrid  between 

H.lndica  and  R.  mosch^ta;  R.  t.  N.  Smithu,  Smithes  yellow  Noisette 

rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are  verv  double,  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 

the  double  yellow  China  rose  (R.  i.  ochroleuca), 

and  disposed  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  10 

to  22,  and  are  highly  fragrant.*    This  new  kind 

of  rose  is  perfectly  hardy,  is  readily  increased 

by  cuttings,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most 

valuable  addition  to  our  ab*eady  numerous  list  of 

China  roses.  (Brit.  Flow.-Gard.  2  Ser.  1. 158.) 
tt   iff.   i.  3  odoratissima   Lindl.    Ros.,  p.  106.,  Bot. 

Reg.,  t.  864.,  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  R.  odora- 
tissima Swt.  Hort.  Sub.  Lond,;  R.  fndica  fra- 

grans  Red.  Ros.,  i.  p.  6. 1. 19. ;  and  our^.  506. ; 

the  sweetest,  or  tea-scented,  China  Rose ;  Rose  a 
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Odeur  de  TM,  Fr. ;  has  semidouble  flowers,  of 
a  most  delicious  frRgrance,  strongly  resembling 
the  scent  of  the  finest  green  tea.  There  are 
IS  sub  varieties. 


•  R.  i.  4  lona/h/ia  Lindl.  Ros.,  p.  106. ;  B.  lon^ 

fSlia  IVm.  Enum.,  ii.  1079.,  Red.  ]toi.,u.  1. 27.; 
B.   semperfldrens   lar.   7.    tf.   On   Ham.,  vii. 
p.  22. ;  R.  idicifolia  Uort. ;  and  our  fg.  507. ; 
tiaa  the  stems  nearly  nnarmcd,  and  long  lanceo-  '^ 
late  lenfleta. 

•  R.  t.  5  puBola  Lindl.  Ros.,  p-  106.,  is  b  dwarf 

variety,   with    purplish    flowers,   luving   ovate 

«    R  i.  6  catyoph^Uea  Red.  Ros.,  lit.  p.  69.,  has  the   y 
flowirrs  in  a  kind  of  panicle,  and  the  leaflets 
large  and  thin. 

•  R.  i.  1  pannoaa  Red.  has  the  stema  and  branches 

prickly ;   the  leaflets  ovate,  and  red  beneath,    < 

with  the  stipules  so  finely  denticulated  as  to 

give  them  somewhat  of  a  fringed  or  pannose  appearance.     Flowera 

drooping  a  little,  purple  on  (ne  outside,  and  with  the  inner  pet^ 

rose -colon  red. 

•  R.  t.  8  rrmenla  Red.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  58g. ;  dif&ring  from  the 

above  principally  in  having  the  stems  and  branches  alioost  un- 
armed, and  the  Btipules  almost  entire. 

•  R.  i,  9  JVfljmana  Hori.  Btil.,  p.  21 1.,  and  Don'*  MUl.,  ii.  p.  582. ;  a 

hybrid,  with  double  pink  flowers. 
1  R.  r.  10  ruga  Lindl.  Hot.  He%-,  t.  1389.,  has  double  blush,  changing 
to  white,  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  a  hvbrid  between  R.  i.  odora- 
tfssimn  and  R.  arv^nsis,  brought  from  Italy,  where  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Clare.  It  grows  freely,  making  shoots  10  ft.  or  IS  ft.  long  in  a 
season. 

•  R.  1.  1 1  ochroteOat  Bot  Reg.,  lie  yeliovi  China  Rote,  has  large  cream. 

coloured  flowera,  deepening  almost  into  yellow  in  Che  centre.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Parks,  in  1824^  and  has  rapidly  become  a  great 
favourite,  in  pots  and  ornamental  flower-gardens. 

•  06.  R.  SBMPERFLO'RBNS  Cart.     The  ever-flowering  CUna  Rosa 
litnUlfieaUm.  Can.  Bat.  Uig.,tlS4.|  Unllh  Exot,  B<it.,SLp.  91.)  Jui).  Bcbfiqbi,,!.  p.I8l.|  Dsb-i 

^mimi-mn.      B.  dlvmlfailm  fn-l,  CfU..  t.  SiJ  It  bmpUtnilt  Frr$.  ««*.,  a  p,  50. ;    R.  lIHUa  Rbt 

But.,  1.  p.  i9  L  la,  p.  123.  L  *6.,  ■nd  e.  p.  37.  l  Ifi.  ... 

EwrmiMga.     I^wr.  RDa..l.  £3. ;  N.  Du  H^m.,  *LL  L  IS.^  lOd  out 

A.50S.,or  ■  double  Fivnch  Tv\tlj- 
Spec.  Char.,  gfc.     Branches  dark  green,  armed  with 

scattered,   compressed,   hooked    prickles,   and   a 

very  few  glands.     Leaflets  3 — 5,  ovate-lanceolate. 

crenate-serraCed,  shining  above,  but  glaucous  and 

slightly  setigerous   beneath.      Sepals  compound, 

narrow.    Fruit  spherical.  {Don'i  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.) 

Native  of  China.   Flowers  solitary,  single,  or  semi-  ' 

double,   deep   crimson.      There   are   some   very 

splendid  varieties  of  this  species,  with  semidouble 

crimson  flowers,  in  our  gardens ;  anil  the  French  j 

appear  to  have  some  others  still  more  beautifnl, 

which  have   not  yet  been   imported.     A  shrub, 

intraduced  in   1789,  growing  from  B  It.  to  10  h. 

in   height,   and   flowering   throughout   the   year. 

F<Hr  this  beautiful  rase  we  are  indebted  to  Gilbert  Slater,  Esq.,  Low-Layton, 

Essex,  a  gentleman  to  whose  memory  a  genus  has  not  yet  been  devoted, 

though  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  several  of  our  foiest  plants. 
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tt.  67.  R,  Ljl^revc%a'^na  Swt.     Mia  Lawreiice's  China  Rose. 

lOentffleatiOH.    Sweet  Hort  Suburbi  -,  lAadL  Rot.,  p.  110. ;  D<m1«  Min.  S. 

P-SB2. 
Sjfnot^mes.     R.  lemperfldreiu  minima  Skiu  Sot.  ifag.,  1 1768. ;  Jt.  indica 

▼ar.  •  acinniiulta  Bed.  Bot.,  I.  p.  53. ;   S.  fndica  LawrencediM  Red. 

R(M.»S.  pi  38. 
Engfta/ktgt,    Red.  Roa.,  1.  p.  53. ;  and  our  fig.  509. 

S|P0C  dar.,  4t^  Dwarf.  Prickles  large,  stout,  (nearly  stiabdit  Leaflets 
ovate  aeute,  flndj  serrated.  Petals  acuminated.  (Dots**  MuLt  li.  p.  588.) 
Native  of  China.  Flowers  small,  single  or  semidouUe,  pete  blush.  A 
shrub,  1  ft.  in  height,  which  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  beautiAil 
little  pbmts  called  fUry  roses  are  nearly  all  Tarieties  of  R.  LawrenoediM  ; 
and  they  are  wdl  worthy  of  culture,  mnn  their  extreme  dwarfbess  (often 
flowering  when  not  more  than  6  in.  ni^),  and  the  beautifbl  colour  of  their 
miniature  rose-buds,  the  petals  of  which  appear  of  a  much  darker  hue  than 
those  of  the  expanded  flower. 

$  ix.  SystyUe  Lindl. 

DerbmUtm.    From  swn,  together,  and  shUot,  a  style ;  in  reference  to  the  styles  being  connected. 

Sed,  Char,  Styles  cohering  together  into  an  elongated  column.  Stipules 
adnate.  The  habit  of»this  section  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
division.     The  leaves  are  frequently  permanent.  (Don't  Mill.,  ii.  p.  582.) 

X  Jt  68.  R,  SY^STYLA  Bat.    The  connate-styled  Rose. 

Identyicatim.    Bat  Fl.  Main,  et  Loir.  SuppL,  31. :  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  582. 

Sjfmmifmet.    R.  colllna  Smith  in  Sng.  BaL,  1 189& ;  R.  sty16sa  Den.  Jotam.  Bot.,  S.  p.  317.  :  A. 

breWstyla  Dec.  FL  Fr.  Htgtpl.,  p.  5377;   B.  bibractekta  Dec.,  L  c. ;  A  sfstyla  m  orkf  LindL  Rot., 

Pk  111. 
Sngraviitg.  Eng.  Bot,  1 1895. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shoots  assurgent  Prickles  strong,  hooked.  Peduncles  glandular.  Sepals  pin- 
nate, dedduous.  Styles  smooth.  Floral  receptacle  oonicaL  iDon*»  MtiL.  iL  p.  582.)  Natire  of 
France  and  England,  in  hedges  and  thickets ;  common  in  Suiwex ;  at  Walthamstow,  QnendoDy 
and  Clapton,  near  London ;  at  Dunnington  Castle,  Berlcshire;  near  Penshurst,  Kent :  and  Horn- 
sey,  Bfiddlesex ;  hills  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Flowers  flragrant,  nink  or  almost  white.  Fruit 
ovate-oblong.  A  shrub,  growing  to  (tam  8  ft.  to  IS  ft.  in  height,  ana  flowering  frcm  May  to  July 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  do  not  diflbr  materially  in  appearance  tnka  the  speaea. 

S  ^  69.  R.  AEVE^Nsis  Huds.    The  Field  Kose. 

Jden^lflcation.    Huds.  F?.  Angl.,  ed.  1.  p.  19SL,  aocoiding  to  LindL  Ros.  Mon. ;  Un.  Mant,  p.  245.  ; 

Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  596. 
S^omimet.     R.  sylvfistrls  Hem.  Diu.,  p.  10. ;  Jt.  seftndens  Meench  IVeks.  Pl.^  p.  11&  $  R.  herp6. 

rbodon  Ehrh Beitr.,  2.  p. ». :  B.  H&lleri  Krok.  Slles,  2.  p.  15a ;  A.  f&sca  Mctnck  Metk.,  p. 688.; 

R.  serpens  Bkrh.  Arbor.,  p.  ». ;  A.  sempervlrens  Ro$9^.  Rot. :  J?,  rteens  QmeL  FL  Bad.  Ait.^  SL 

p.  418.,  Jac9.Fra§pH.,  p.  69.  t  104. ;  B.  rfimpans  Rewt.  MSm.  Laut..  1.  p^  69.  t  5. 
Bi^ratiHgt.    Eng.  Bot,  1 188. ;  Lawr.  Ros.,  t.  Sft  }  Bed.  Ros.,  1. 1.  3SL ;  Sims  BoL  Mag.,  t  2054.  ; 

suodour^l^.  510. 

i^pec.  Char,,  tj-c.  Shoots  cord-like.  Prickles  unequal  and 
falcate.  Leaves  deciduous,  and  composed  of  5^7  gla^ 
brous,  or  indistinctly  ciliated,  leaflets,  ^ucescent  beneath. 
Stipules  diverging  at  the  tip.  Flowers  solitar]^  or  globose. 
Sepals  almost  entire,  short.  Styles  cohering  mto  an 
elongated  glabrous  column.  Fruit  ovate,  or  ovate-globose, 
coriaceous,  crimson,  glabrous,  or  a  little  hispid,  as  well  as 
the  peduncles.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  697.^  In  open  situa- 
tions, a  trailing  plant,  sometimes  rooting  at  the  joints; 
but,  in  hedges,  and  among  bushes,  a  climber  by  elonga- 
tion ;  reaching  to  their  tops,  and  covering  them  with  tufls 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  l^ves  remaining  on  late  in 
the  season ;  and  the  fruit  of^en  remaining  on  all  the  win- 
ter. The  shoots  are,  in  general,  feeble,  much  divided, 
and  entangled;  and  they  generally  produce,  here  and  there,  rugged  ex- 
crescences, which  readily  take  root.  Hence,  by  budding  the  more  rare  sorts 
on  the  shoots,  a  little  above  these  excrescences,  and,  af^er  the  buds  have 
united,  cuttine  off  a  portion  of  the  shoot  containing  the  excrescence  at  one 
end,  and  the  moculated  bud  at  the  other,  and  putting  in  these  porljions  as 
cuttings,  different  varieties  may  be  propagated  with  expedition  and  ease. 

Varieties.  Several  varieties  are  enumerated  and  described  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus ;  but  the  only  ones  which  we  think  truly  distinct,  and  of  general 
interest,  are  the  following :  — 
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J  ^  B.  a.  2  ayrethirea  Ser.  R.  capreoUta  NMl  in  Edia.  PIdL  Jbvnt., 
No.  S.  p.  102.  Cultivated  in  Britiah  gftrdens  under  the  name  of  tbe 
Ayrshire  Rose. — Prickles  slender, very  acute.  Leaflets  ovate,  sharply 
BertBte,  thin,  nearly  ofthe  Bame  colour  on  both  surfacea.  Peduncles 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs,  or  wrinkled.  A  vigorous-growing  climber, 
producing  ahoota  sometimes  SO  f^  in  length  in  one  aeason,  and 
flowering  profiisely  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. One  of  the  hardient  of  cUmbins  rosea,  and  parlicutarly 
useful  for  covo'ing  naked  walls,  or  unsightly  roofs.  It  la  supposed 
by  some  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Ayrshire  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon. 

J  .1  R.  a.  3  hibrida  Ljndl.  Rob.,  113.,  has  semidouble  flowers,  of  a  most 
delicate  flesh-colour,  and  is  called,  in  the  nurseries,  the  double  hip 
rose  ;  the  term  hip  rose  being  ^pliedbygardeners  to  tbecommoneat 
wild  rosea. 

1. 1~  TO.  R.  (a.)  sBMPKRTi^aiCNa  Lin.     The  evergreen  (Fidd)  Rose. 
UrtiMcatlm.    UiL  Sol,  701 1  Dec  Prod.,  £.  p,  £97. ;  Doo'i  HUl,  !.  p.  58S. 

■^-^^- R  ictndru   ma.  Dkt.,  tia-i.;    S.  taMrtci  Drtf.  Cal.   Pert.   &r».,  Zp.m  i  IL 

n,.n.  rial.,  4,t^G.i   JLHmurnmu  (hibaH  Btd.  Sat.,  E.,  wUhil^i  &MiqMr. 

BM.R^.,  t4Sai.I«l0UlA.S".  fill 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Evergreen.      Shoots   climbing. 
Prickles  pretty  equal,  falcate.     Leaves  of  fi — 7 
leaflets,  that  are  green  on  both  sides,  coriaceous.  V 
Flowers  almost  solitary,  or  in  corymbs.    Sepala   i 
□early  entire,  longish.     Styles  cotiering  into  an 
elongate  pilose  column.    Fruit  ovate  or  ovate- 


clobose,   orange-coloured.      Peduncles   mostly 
hispid  with  glanded  hairs.     Closely  allied  to  R.  \ 


_jispid  with  glanded  hairs.     Closely  allied  ti 

orv^nsis,  but  differing;  b  its  bang  evergreen,  in 

its  leaves  being  conaceous;  and  in  its  stipules 

being  subfulcate,  and  more   acute  at  the  tip. 

{Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  597.)      Native   of  France, 

Portugal,    Italy,    Greece,    and    the    Balearic 

Islands.   A  climbing  shrub,  flowering  from  June 

to  August.     Introduced  b  1629,  and  used  for 

the  same  purposes  as  the  Ayrshire  rose;  from  which  it  differs  b  retabing 

its  leaves  tne  greater  pprt  ofthe  winter,  and  in  its  less  vigorous  shoots. 
VarUtUi.     Several  varieties  ere  enumerated  in  De  Candolle's  Prodrtrmut,  and 

Don's  JUiiler ;  hut  those  only  which  we  have  seen,  and  consider  worth 

mentioning,  are, — 

J  J,  R.  (a.)  I.  2  iluwe/Mna,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  of  the  New 
Cross  Nursery ;  a  very  strong-growing  variety,  quite  deciduous,  vrith 
blush  flowers. 
1  s  R.(a.^i.9Cldrei  Sot. Reg.,  t.l4Sa.  The Haie CUire.—Aa  eleguit variety, 
wtth  deep  red  flowers.  Both  these  varieties  are  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  species,  as  many  ao  designated  in  this  enumeration. 
1.  ft.  R-  (ii.)  '•  *  LeicAetiaultikaa  Red.  et  Thor.  Rot.,  iii.  p.  87.  ic. — Germens 
ovate,  and,  with  the  peduncles,  hi^id  with  glanded  hairs.  Stem  and 
petioles  prickly,  and  having  a  violaceous  Dloom.  Leaflets  ovate- 
lanceolate.  Stem  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  long.  A  native  of  Neel^erry 
Mountains,  in  Asia.  This  Seringe  seems  to  consider  as  likely  to  be 
a  distinct  species. 


±  71.  R.  hultiflo'ba  T^im^.     The  many.Jlowered  Rose. 
Mn^aitalkm.    Tbiinb.  FL  Jn,,  ilt.)  Dec  Fnd.,  1.  iifiSB.:  Dn'tWIL,  E.  P-Hl 
St^mUitt.    Bolllaa.,kltl».i  Bot.II«,  t«9.;iIDd«rA.S13. 

Spec.  Char.,   ^c.     Branches,  peduncles,  and  calyxes  tomentose.     Shoot* 
very  long.     Prickles  slender,  scattered.    Leaflets  5—7,  ovate-lanceolatv 
3  p  4 
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■oft,  finely  wrinkled.  Stipules  pectinate.  Flowers 
in  corymbs,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  nu- 
merous. Buds  ovate  globose.  Sepals  short. 
Styles  protruded,  incompletely  grown  together 
into  a  long  hairf  column.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a. 
p.  S9f>.)  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China;  introduced  in  18SE;  and  producing 
a  prcrfiision  of  clustered  heads  of  single,  semi- 
doable,  or  double,  white,  pale  red,  or  red  flowers 
in  June  and  Jul^.  It  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  climbms  roses;  but,  to  succeed,  even 
in  the  climate  of  London,  it  requires  a  wall. 
The  flowers  continue  to  expand  one  after  ano- 
ther during  nearly  two  months. 

1  R.m.SGmi{Uri^art.£.Roib6rghi>Hort.; 
R.  platyph^lla   RnS.  Rot.,  p.  69.      The 

Seven  Sisters  Rose.  (^.SI3.)— A  beautiful  variety  of  this  sort,  with 
much  larger  and  more  double  flowers,  of  a  purplisli  colour;  and  no 
climbing  rose  better  deserves  cultivation  aeainst  a  wall.  It  is  easily 
*  known  from  R.  muldilora  by  the  fringed  e^ge  of  the  stipules  ;  while 
those  ofthe  common  £.muluflora  have  much  less  fringe,and  the  leaves 


are  smaller,  with  the  leaflets  much  less  rugose.  (See  Gard.  Mag., 
vol.  i.  p.  466.)  The  form  of  the  blossoms  and  corymbs  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  in  both.  A  plant  of  this  variety,  on  the  gable  end  of  Mr. 
Donald's  house,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  in  1826,  covered  above 
ItiO  square  feet,  and  had  more  than  100  corymbs  of  bloom.  Some  of 
the  corymbs  had  more  than  50  buds  in  a  cluster;  and  the  whole 
averaged  aboutSO  in  each  corymb ;  so  that  the  amount  of  flower  buds 
was  about  3000.  The  variety  of  colour  produced  by  the  buds  at 
first  opening  was  not  less  astonishing  than  their  number.  White, 
light  blush,  deeper  blush,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet,  and  purple 
flowers,  all  appeared  in  the  same  corymb;  and  the  production  of 
these  seven  colours  at  once  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  this  plant  is 
called  the  seven  sisters  rose.  This  tree  produced  a  shoot  the  snme 
year  which  grew  18  fl.  in  length  in  two  or  three  weeks.  This  variety, 
when  in  a  deep  free  soil,  and  an  airy  situation,  is  of  very  vigorous 
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growth,  and  a  free  flowerer;  but  the  shoots  are  of  a  bramble-like 
texture,  and  the  plant,  in  consequence,  is  but  of  teDiporary  dura- 
tioQ.  Mr.  Donald's  R.  OrevSllci  died  in  three  or  Tour  years. 
±  R,  m.  3  RttueU\ii.aA  is  a  variety  differing  considerably,  in  flowers  and 
foUage,  from  the  species,  but  retaining  the  fringed  fiKit-sCalk ;  and  is, 
hence,  quite  distinct  from  K.  sempervirenB  Husselliana. 
i  R,  m.  4  BourmuiA  Hurt.,  BounauU\  Rote,  is  placed,  in  Don's  MUlcr, 
under  this  species  ;  though  it  differs  more  from  the  preceding  variety 
than  many  species  do  from  each  other.  It  is  comparatively  a  hard- 
wooded  durBble  rose,  and  valuable  for  flowering  early  and  freely. 
Thu  is  a  very  remarkable  rose,  from  its  petals  having  a  reticulated 
appearance, 

±  J  72.  R.  Bbuho'jVTT  LinJI.     Brown's  Rose. 
/dnCjAcnttm.    LindL  Boa.  Howh.,  p.  isa  I.  I^  ;  Dec.  Itiid.,  £  p.see. 

aBKym.    R.  Hr6wnj»  Spreni.  Sjn.,  «.  p,  &»> 
jtipA^.    UndL  Roar  Honog.,  t  1^ 
Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Shoots  trailing.     Prickles  of  the  stem  stout  and  arched. 
Leaflets  5— 7,  lanceolate,  pilose  on  both  surfaces ;  tl|e  under  one  glandule  us, 
and  of  a  diSerent  colour  from  the  upper  one.     Stipules  narrow,  acute.     In- 
florescence corymbose.     Peduncles  and  calyxes  pilose,  and  a  little   hispid. 
Sepals  entire,  oyrow,  and  lon^eh.     Styles  cohering  into  a  very  long  pilose 
column.      Fruit  ovate.      A  native  of   Nepal.   {Bee-  Prod.,  ii.   p.  598.^ 
Leaves  simpiv  serrated.     Flowers  in  terminal  bunches,  while  or  pale  re<f. 
A  rambling  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July.     Introduced  in  1882. 
1  J  73.  R.  moscba't*  MUl.    The  Musk  Rose. 


a&lc,alidp.98.  Ic  ;   LiiulL  Rcur.  Umog.,  p  tSt.  j  Dec 

Prod.,  3.0.  sm.;  Dun'j  MIIL,  S.  p.  SSS. 
arttavfo.    S.  oouM^mnu  £lr:l.  AMtr., «.  p  72. ;  A.  gluDdu. 

liftraAw«, 
Ayniiu'iifi.    Red.  et  Tlior.  Itoi.,  I.  p  3&  Ic,  and  p.  %L  Ic. ) 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Shoots  ascending.  '  Prickles 
upon  the  stem  slender,  recurved.  Leaflets 
Br— 7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous, 
the  two  surfaces  of  different  colours.  Stipules  r 
very  narrow,  acute.  Flowers,  in  many  in-ii 
stances,  v^y  numerous ;  wtute,  with  the ' 
claws  of  the  petals  yellow ;  very  fragrant. 
Lateral  peduntues  jointed,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  pilose,  and  almost  hispid.  Sepals  almost 
pinnacely  cut,  long.  Fruit  red,  ?  ovate.  (Dec.) 

J  R,  m.  ijlomplmo  O.  Don.     The  dovbU-flowered  Mtuk  Rote. 
_1  R.tn.3nnvaLindl.(£a/.i;ef.,t.861.; 

andour^.dia.)    R. niven Duponl, 

not   of   Bee;    R.  m.   ?var.   rdsea 

Sfr.  in  Dee.  frod.— Leaflets  3—5, 

ovate-cordate,  subacuminate,  large. 

Flowers  disposed  in  an  imperfectly 

corymbose  manner.     Peduncle  and 

calyx  a  little  hispid.     Petals  white, 

or  pale  rose-coloured,  large,  obcor- 

date.      This    is    a    very    beautiful 

variety ;  the  petals  arc  white,  with 

a  most  delicate,  yet  rich,   tinge  of 

blush. 
Detcriptian,  &c.     The  branches  of  the  musk 
Kwe  are  generally  too  weak  to  support,  with-  I 
out  props,  its  large  bunches  of  flowers,  which  ' 
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are  produced  in  an  umbel-like  manner  at  their  extremities.     The  musky 

odour  is  very  perceptible,  e?en  at  some  distance  from  the  plant,  particularly 

in  the  evening,  — 

"  When  each  inconstant  breeie  that  blows 
Steals  essence  from  the  musky  rose.** 

It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary ;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, found  wild  in  Tunis,  and  is  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  an  essential 
oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  petals  by  distillation.  It  has  also  been  found 
wild  in  Spain.  The  first  record  of  the  musk  rose  having  been  cultivated  in 
England  is  in  Hakluyt^  in  1582,  who  states  that  the  musk  rose  was  brought 
to  England  from  Italy.  It  was  in  common  cultivation  in  the  time  of  Gerard, 
and  was  formerly  much  valued  for  its  musky  fragrance,  when  that  scent  was  the 
fashionable  perrame.  The  Persian  aHar  of  roses  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
this  species.  The  musk  rose  does  best  trained  a^inst  a  wall,  on  account  of 
the  length  and  weakness  of  its  branches ;  and  Miller  adds  that  it  should 
always  be  pruned  in  spring,  as  in  winter  it  will  not  bear  the  knife.  It  requires 
very  little  pruning,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots,  which  are  often^  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  length.  It  flowers  freely,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

A  74.  R.  AUBiFO^LiA  R,  Br.    The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. 

Identification.    R.  Brown  in  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  fi.  yoL  a  p.  960. ;   LindL  Bosar.  Monog.,  fx  123.  Ic. ; 

Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  508. 
Engrmrings.    lindL  Rosar.  Monqg.,  1 15. ;  and  over  fig.  51& 

Spec,  Ckttr.j  8fc,  Stems  ascending.  Branches 
glabrous.  Prickles  scattered,  falcate.  Leaves 
pubescent  beneath.  Leaflets  3,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, serrate.  Stipules  narrow,  entire.  Flowers 
very  small,  of  a  rosy  colour,  mostly  solitary. 
Buds  ovate.  Sepals  ovate,  short,  simple.  Pe- 
duncles and  calyxes  a  little  hispid.  Styles 
cohering  into  a  tomentose  club-shaped  column, 
as  long  as  the  stamens.  Fruit  pea-shaped.  A 
native  of  North  America,  ifiec)  A  shrub, 
from  3fL  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in 
August  and  September.    Introduced  in  1830. 

Varitty. 

JkK.r.  S/enettrdiit  UndL  Rosar.  Monog.,  135.  t  IS.;  B.  fcaeitrkiM  Don*s  Cat.  Bort  Cantab., 
ed.  8.  p.  170.,  and  Tratt.  Bot.,  2.  p.  187.  — Flowers  solitary.  Leaflets  small.  Calyxes  and 
peduncles  short 

§  X.  Banksianed  LindL 

Derivation     So  called  in  consequence  of  all  the  species  contained  in  this  section  agreeing  in  cha- 
racter with  R.  BfinlcsMr,  a  rose  named  in  honour  of  Lady  Banks. 
Identification.    Lindl.  Rob.,  p.  125. ;  Don's  Hill.,  2.  p.  584. 

Sect,  Char,y  ^c.  Stipules  nearly  free,  subulate,  or  very  narrow,  usually 
deciduous.  Leaflets  usually  ternate,  shining.  Stems  climbing.  The  species 
of  this  section  are  remarkable  for  their  long,  graceful,  and  often  climbing, 
shoots,  drooping  flowers,  and  trifoliolate  shining  leaves.  They  are  particu  larfy 
distinguished  by  their  deciduous,  subulate,  or  very  narrow  stipules.  Their 
fruit  is  very  variable.  (Don's  JH^L,  ii.  p.  584.) 

A  75.  R,  si^NiCA  AU.    The  trifiUaie^eaved  China  Rose. 

Identification.    Ait  Hort.  Kow.,  ed.  2.  vol  3.  p.  261. :  Lindl.  Bos.,  p.  126. 

t.  1ft  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  584. 
Sjfnonmnet.    R.  trifolikta  Rose  Diet,  ex  Poir. ;  R.  temita  Pair.  Suppl,  6. 
p.  £84. :  R.  cheroke^Mis  Donn_Hort.  Cant,,  ed.  8.  p.  170. ;    R.  nivea 
Dec.  Hi    "  ~   ■ 

raving 
p.  81. '}  and  our  fig,  517. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Stipules  setaceous,  deciduous.  Cauline 
prickles  equal,  falcate.  Petioles  and  ribs  of  leaves 
prickly.  Peduncles  and  fruit  beset  with  straight 
bristles.     Sepals  entire,  permanent.    Flowers  white. 


tort.  Monsp.,  157.,  Red.  Rot..  S.  p.  81.  with  a  fl 


uec.  Hort.  Monsp.,  isi.,  itea.  Ko$..  x.  p.  nj.  witn  a  ng. 
Engravings.    Lindl.  Ros.,  1 16. ;  Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  2847.  j  Red.  Ros., 
2.  p.  81. ;  and  our  fig,  517. 
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solitary.  Fruit  elliptic,  orsnge-red.  Disk  conicEil.  (Don'i  Miff.,  ii.  p.  584.) 
A  ramblin);  shrub,  a  native  of  China,  introduced  in  1759,  and  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

1  76.  R.  BA'NKsr^R.  Br.     LadyBaaWa  Rose. 

irl  Chin.,  160.  i  R.  IntraiU  Jbib.  I 

it;  n&L  arbor.  naL,i.f.tS.  Ic  ;  ioA  oar  Jig.  SIS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Without  prickles,  glabrous,  smooth.  Leaflets  3 — 5,  lanceo- 
late, Bparingl;  serrateo,  approximate.  Stipules  bristle-like,  scarcely 
attained  to  the  petiole,  rather  glossy,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  umbel-like 
corymbs,  numerous,  very  double,  eweet-scentai,  nodding.  Tube  of  the 
calyx  a  little  dilated  at  the  tip.     Fruit  globOKe,  black.     A  native  of  China. 

iDec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  601.)  A  elimbiog  shrub,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
ntroduced  in  1807. 

J  R.  £.  2  lutea   Lindl.  (Bot.  Reg.,  t.  11D5.,  and  our  j^.5I9.)  boa  tbe 
flowers  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  and  b  a  very  beautifiil  variety. 


Deicription,  ^c.  This  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  very  remarkable 
kind  of  rose ;  the  Rowers  being  small,  round,  and  very  double,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, and  resembling  in  form  the  flowers  of  the  douUe  French  cherry,  or 
that  of  a  small  ranunculus,  more  than  those  of  the  generality  of  roses.  The 
flowers  of  R.  B^nksirz  41ba  are  remarkably  fragrant ;  the  scoit  stron^y  resem- 
bling that  of  violets. 

J  77.  R.  micboca'rpa  Undt.     The  small-fruited  Rose. 
UntUkpUm.    UndLRoBr.  Honsf.,  ISO,  L.lS.i  DetProd.,  E.p.  GOL 
5viuwi«.    A  CTintiii  Trail.  An,,  1.  p.  ST.  _ 

Aignmuft-    UoM.  Bam.  Mooog-,t- 16.  i  tai<«a  Jig.  ao. 

^xc.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  scattered,  recurred.  Leaf' 
let!  3 — 5,  lanceolate,  shining,  the  two  surfaces 
different  in  colour.  Petioles  pilose.  Stipules 
bristle-shaped  or  awl-shaped,  scarcely  attached  to 
the  petiole,  deciduous.  Flowers  disposed  in 
dicbotomous  corymbs.  Peduncles  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  Styles  scarcely  protruded  higher  than 
the  plane  of  the  spreading  of  the  flower.  Fruit 
globose,  pea-shaped,  scarlet,  shining.  Allied  to 
R.  Bdnlisi^.  A  native  of  China,  in  the  province  ( 
of  Canton.  (Do:. /Vorf.,  ii.  p.60l,)  Flowers  very 
numerous,  small,  white.  A  rumbling  shrub,  flower-  ' 
ing  from  May  to  September. 
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A  pp.  i.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  introduced, 

§  i.  Feroces. 

R.  rugbta  Thun.  (Zlntf/L  Am.,  {x  5. 1 19.)  U  a  native  of  Nepal,  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  orift. 

§  ii.  BractedUs, 

R.  Lp^IRi  Idndl,  Ros.^  p.  12. 1 1.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal ;  with  densely  villous  leaves  and  shooU ; 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft 

§  iii.  Cinnam6me€B. 

R.  Idxa  Retz.  (i)ofi'«  MilL^  SL  p.  565.)  is  a  native  of  Siberia  with 
red  flowers,  and  oblong  glabrous  fruit;  growing  to  the  hdght  of  3ft. 
or  4ft. 

R.  koiingthna  Bess.  {Don^s  MO^  2.  p.  565l)  is  a  naUve  of  Podolia, 
at  Tyra ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  Moongdrica  Bunge  {Don't  Mill.,  S.  p.  566l)  is  a  native  of  the 
Soongarian  Desert ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  aristAta  Lapey.  {Ft.  Pyr..t.  105.)  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
and,  perhaps,  a  monstrosity  of  A.  cinnam5moa ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  6ft. 

R.  macropkplla  LindL  Ros.,  p.  35.  t.  6.,  and  our>^.  521.,  is  a  nutive 
of  Crossainthan  :  with  red  flowers,  and  villous  ftvit ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  Judging  from  the  figure  of  this  rose  in  iJndley's 
Rotarum  Monographia,  its  bracteae  are  very  large  and  long,  nearly 
entire,  naked,  quite  thin,  and  tinged  with  red :  and  the  sepals  are 
also  very  long,  nearlv  triangular  in  shape,  ana  simple,  but  dilated 
and  toothed  at  their  extremities.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  of  this 
species :  that  it  diOl^rs  ft-om  R,  alplna  in  the  shape  of  its  stipules,  and 
in  Its  great  bractese ;  that  its  leaves  are  the  largest  be  has  ever  seen  ; 
that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  thing  else;  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  the  link  between  Clnnam6mese  and  Pimpinellifblia!. 

§  iv.  PrmptneUifhUee, 

R.  CandoOeiDtL  Darn's  M$ll.,i.  p.  567. ;  it  rubella  Lhtdl.  Ros..p.  40u ;  R.  p€ndula  Roth ;  R.  alplna 
PalL  ;  /{.jpoliphtlla  JV/Ud. ;  R.  alplna  var.  rubella  Ser.  in  Dec.  Prod. ;  R.  CandollediM  pindula  Red. ; 
R.  CandoUediM  ^legans  7m>r.;  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  Siberia ;  with  solitary  deep  red  flowers, 
and  scarlet  fruit ;  and  there  is  a  variety  with  blackish  brown  fhiit. 

fLJldva  Wicks  is  a  native  of  Siberia ;  with  yellow  flowers ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R.  viminea  Lindl.  Elos.,  p.  49l  ;  A.  h6rrida  LfndL  ex  Spreng.  %«/.,  2.  p.  549.;  is  a  native  of  Siberia ; 
with  very  large  flowers :  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft. 

R.  WebbULna.  WaU.  {Royle  lUugl.,  p. 208.  t. 42.  f.2.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal;  approaching  R.  spino. 
slssima,  but  diflers  in  the  want  of  setss,  and  in  a  tendency  to  convert  tne  upper  leaves  into  true 
bracteas ;  also,  in  the  dark  colour  of  its  stem,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  Its  white  prickles 

R.  recUndta  Red.  Ros.,  3.  p.  79.,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 'A.  alpina  and  R.  f  ndica ;  with 
lurid  purple  flowers ;  of  which  there  is  a  double-flowered  variety. 

$  V.  Centifh&s, 

R.  ftygmai^a  Bieb.  is  a  native  of  Tauria  ;  perhafM  a  variety  of  R.  gillica. 
R.  adenaphOUa  Willd.  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  turbiniiU  and  R.  pulchclla. 

R.  vereetiHda  Waitz.  {Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  573.)  grows  to  the  height  of  6ft.;  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
variety  of  R.  damasc^na,  as  is  R.  lipida. 

§  vi.  ViUosce. 

R.  kitpida  Poir.  {Don's  Mill,  2  p. 577.),  R.  viUbsa  var.  pomifera  Des9.,  is  a  native  of  Europe; 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 
R.  ierebinlkdcea  Bess.  i»  a  native  of  Podolia  auid  Tyra. 

§  vii.  Rubiginds€e, 

R.  moiMna  VilL  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  with  small  ,white  flowAv ;  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft 

R.  uncindtia  Bess.  {Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  578.)  is  a  native  of  Volhynia  and  Tauria;  growing  to  the 
height  of  6  ft. 

R  caryopkyUhcea  Bess.,  R.  rubiginbsa  var.  caryophyll&cea  Ser.  In  Dec.  Prod.,  Is  a  nttire  of  Po- 
dolia. 

R  inodih-a  Fries  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Holland  ;  and  said  to  be  the  same  as  R.  B6rrert. 

R.  cutpiddla  Bieb.  is  a  native  of  Tauria ;  with  white  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit 

R.  agrfstis  Swartz  is  a  native  of  Sweden. 

R.  pseUdo-rubigindaa  Lejcune  is  a  native  of  France ;  with  pinnate  sepals,  and  red  petals. 

R.  Woifgftngiknn.  Bets,  and  R.  ditndrpha  Bess,  are  natives  of  Podolia. 

R.  WilldendvW  Spreng.,  R.  microph^ila  WiUd.,  R.  aren&ria  Bieb.,  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

K/ioribiinda  Bess,  is  a  native  of  Podolia. 

§  viii.  CamtKE. 

R.  cilihto-jiitaln  Bes«.  is  a  native  of  Lithuania ;  allied  to  R.  villhsa  and  R  caucftsica. 

R  Gmellni  Bunge  {Don's  Mill,  2.  p.  580.,  not  p. 566.),  R.  canhia  Sevres,  is  a  native  of  Siberia; 
growing  to  the  height  of  4ft 

R  colOna  Jacq.,  R.  baltica  Roth,  R.  JitndxUlW  Best.,  R.  turbinilla  Swartz,  R.  wnbsa  Swartz,  R  corl- 
fbUa  Fries,  and  R.  saxdlile  Stev.,  are  described  in  Don's  Mill*,  2.  p.  581.,  as  belonging  to  this  section. 

R  scricea  Lindl.  Uos.,  p.  105.  t  12.,  Royle  Illust,  t  42.  fig.  1.,  and  tmr  fig.SSSL.,  is  a  native  of 
Gossainthan ;  with  pale  red  flowers,  and  naked  peduncles  and  fruit ;  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

R  atropurpkrea  Brot.  is  common  in  the  gardens  of  Lisbon  ;  with  semidouble  flowers,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  R.  mosch&tji ;  and  is,  perhapn,  the  same  as  R.  scmperflMrens. 


CHAP.  XLlt.  fl08A  CF..E.       fiO'SA. 


§  IX.  S^ilt/la.     • 

Tnuik  watt;  (  nitiK  of  Nnial:  perhin  (h«  un» 


•hrut^  »lUi  DiiCCllKWni  briiKhH,  Urfc  Kdlui;  Oowen,  uid  large  oMong  puiple  fluiL  ' 

App.  ii.    Ha^-hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  Rosa,  not  yet  intro- 


;hln*;iillhtli«lub)lor 


B.f>i^an<gMni  S«.  In  Ax.  Pni^i.  p,  ail.,  !•>  climbing  •hrubi  ■  nuln  of  Chtm  j  vUh  lowen 

R.  vnvfdiWUu  Sr.  )n  Drr.  Prnl,  S.  p.  SOI.,  (Dcm'j  J/iU.,  S.  p.  MS.)  ji  ■  dlBMnc  ihnib:  * 
lUbT*  oTCbliiEi  wilta  liita  orate  rruiL 

App.  ill.    Uncertain  Species  of  Rosa. 

AbDTB  lOO  ipcclM,  "  not  tufflclsnlly  known."  m  darrlbed  In  Don'.  Uu/rr ;  and,  lnd«d,  tliii 

eta  Blthlb*  wall  an^td  to  hair  thsHshlcti  an  dnrriliadlnbsolu.  aaknaim;  tlir  dt«ll|ktDn> 
HI  fr«qiimUj,«ncl)jiuiyoldaljli,  takm  from  driEd  ipccinicni.    In  ttojlc't  lUiatraliomi,  ftc,  then 

App.  iv.  A  practical  Arrangement  of  Roses  in  actual  Cultivation 
in  the  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgewotlh, 
Hertfordshire. 

Tbe  precediag  BirangenieDt  ia  chiellj  calculated  Tor  the  botanist  j  for,  if 
any  person  were  desirous  of  ordering  a  collection  of  roses  according  to  the 
names  given  in  it,  be  would  find  it  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  hia  olgect 
dther  in  Britiun  or  on  the  Continent.  In  short,  it  may  be  coDsidered  as  a 
botanical  fiction,  only  calculated  to  communicate  Bome  general  ideas  as  to 
the  wild  rosen  of  Europe,  and  as  to  the  origin  of  (he  different  v    *    ' 
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cultivation.  If  a  Rotarum  Monographia^  like  that  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  a 
descriptive  classification  like  that  of  the  Nouoeau  Du  Harnely  vrere  to  be  made 
every  seven  vears,  though  they  might  remain  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  leading  divisions,  or  typei,  of  the  varieties,  they  must  necessarily  be  much 
changed  in  the  details;  owing  to  numbers  of  the  varieties  being  almost 
annually  lost,  going  out  of  repute,  or  actually  changing  their  appearance  from 
time  and  local  circumstances ;  and  from  others  being  originated  from  seed,  or 
becoming,  from  accidental  circumstances,  favourites  with  the  public.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  whoever  would  wish  to  procure  the  best  collection  or  selection  of 
roses  which  are  in  existence  at  the  time  bein^,  must  resort  to  the  latest  and 
best  Catalogue  of  Roses  then  actually  in  cultivation.  Such  a  catalogue  for 
Britain,  in  the  year  1836,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  of  the  Sawbridge- 
worth  Nursery,  Hertfordshire,  frohi  which  we  make  the  following  extracts ; 
recommending  the  catalogue  itself  (which,  beine  a  single  sheet,  can  be  sent  by 
post  to  any  part  of  the  world)  to  those  who  wish  the  names  of  the  sorts,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  them,  in  detaiL  The  prices  of  the  common 
kinds  of  roses  in  Messrs.  Rivers's  catalogue  vary  from  Is.  to  3s,  6d.  for  dwarfs, 
and  from  3t.  6^.  to  5s.  for  starfdards ;  some  varieties,  which  are  rare,  bein^  from 
7s.  6d.  to  lOf .  Gd.  each.  The  best  plan  for  getting  a  good  selection,  in  our 
opinion,  is,  to  order  a  given  number  of  sorts  from  each  section,  not  to  exceed  a 
limited  price  per  plant,  or  for  the  total  number.  When  particular  sorts  are 
ordered  by  name,  it  may  frequently  happen  that  the  plants  of  that  sort  are 
weak,  or,  from  scarcity,  dear ;  whereas,  when  a  discretionary  power  is  leH 
with  the  nurseryman,  if  he  is  a  man  of  character,  he  can  always  do  more  for 
his  customer,  than  the  customer  can  do  for  himself. 

Moss  Roses^  24  sorts.  Messrs.  Rivers*s  "  collection  of  moss  roses  comprises 
many  that  are  very  beautiful  and  distinct ;  and  some,  perhaps,  only  fit  for  those 
amateurs  who  think  that  all  moss  roses  are  bemitiful:  one  step  further 
towards  a  dark  crimson  moss  is  made  in  the  rouge  du  Luxembourg, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  a  most  luxuriant  grower.  Most  of  the  varieties 
prefer  a  cool  soil,  though  the  mossy  de  Meaux  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as  it 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  light  drv  soils.  The  white  moss,  unless  budded 
on  the  do^  rose  (i?6sa  canina),  will  not,  in  general,  grow  well :  its  sickly  ap- 
pearance, m  some  situations,  may  be  often  traced  to  its  being  worked  on  some 
improper  stock  :  if  on  its  own  roots,  in  rich  soils,  it  will  often  change  to  pade 
blush.  All  are  well  adapted  for  standards :  but,  to  have  them  in  perfection,  in 
warm  dry  situations,  in  March,  put  round  each  stem,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
the  fourth  of  a  barrowful  of  manure ;  on  this  place  flints  or  moss,  to  take  off* 
its  unsiehtly  appearance,  and  make  a  little  ornamental  mount.  This  treat- 
ment will  keep  the  soil  cool,  and  make  them  bloom  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, even  in  situations  previously  thought  to  be  most  uneenial  to  their  culture. 
The  manure  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  in  November,  and  lightly 
forked  in.*' 

Provence,  or  Cabbage,  Roses,  25  sorts.  **  The  Provence  Rose  is  the  R.  pro- 
vincials of  Miller's  Gardeners  Dictionay,  the  R,  ceutifblia  of  moaem 
botanists,  and  the  Rose  k  Centfeuilles  of  the  French.  This  is  a  most  distinct 
and  elegant  family,  and  excessively  fragrant.  The  footstalks  of  the  flowers 
are  slender,  and  the  flowers  kuve ;  so  that,  when  in  bloom,  the  plant  has  a 
peculiarly  pendulous  and  graceful  appearance.  The  moss  rose  is  evidently  a 
variety  of  this,  as  I  have  raised  seedlings  from  the  single  moss  which  have 
lost  all  their  mossy  appearance,  and  have  returned  to  the  habit  of  the  Pro- 
vence rose." 

Perpetual,  or  Autumnal,  Roses,  50  sorts.  '*  The  perpetual,  or  autumn-flow- 
ering, roses  are,  perhaps,  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  sections  of  the  genus : 
they  are  highly  fragrant,  and,  if  possible,  more  so  in  September,  October,  and 
November,  than  in  June.  As  every  shoot,  in  most  of  the  varieties,  produces 
bloom,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich ;  for,  with  these,  luxuriant  growth  will  be 
sure  to  give  abundance  of  flowers.  A  good  practice  would  be,  to  cut  off  all 
the  bloom-buds  in  June,  and  to  shorten  the  snoots  to  about  half  their  length ; 
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and  then  to  water  them  with  manured  water  in  July  and  August,  which  will 
make  them  nhoot  and  bloom  most  luxuriantly  all  the  autumn." 

Uylnid  China  RoteSy  89  sorts.  These  roses  are  all  hybrids  between  R, 
indica  and  R,  g&llica :  *'  they  are  all  very  beautiful,  and  have  that  pleasing, 
glossy,  sub-evergreen  foliage  peculiar  to  the  China  rose,  but  make  a  great 
deviation  from  mat  section,  in  not  being  perpetual  bloomers ;  in  this  divisjon 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  roses  known ;  and,  among  them,  George  the 
Fourth,  raised  from  seed  by  T.  Rivers,  jun.,  mav  rank  among  the  best. 
These  are  also  all  very  robust,  and  will  grow  and  bloom  well  in  the  most 
unfavourable  rose  soils :  their  peculiar  habit  and  vivid  colours  render  them 
particularly  well  adapted  for  standards.*' 

Farietiet  of  "Rbta  dttfa,  25  sorts.  The  roses  in  this  section  have  their 
*'  branches  green,  and  thinly  set  with  thorns ;  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green ;  and 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  hues  imaginable,  from  the  purest  white  to  a 
peculiarly  vivid  rose-colour ;  but  so  delicate  in  their  gradations,  that  no  terms 
can  describe  them  accurately." 

Damask  Roses,  19  sorts.  "  In  this  distinct  section  are  some  of  the  most  de- 
licately beautiful  roses  in  existence ;  m  habit,  they  are  much  inclined  to  spread, 
their  ioliage  is  mostly  pubescent,  and  in  some  varieties  large,  and  very  profuse. 
The  original  damask  rose  may  be  foimd  in  many  old  gardens,  with  ragged  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  very  fragrant,  branches  very  thorny,  and  rudely 
straggling  in  their  growth :  it  forms  a  good  stock  for  many  tender  roses,  not 
throwing  up  suckers." 

BhsagdUica,  or  French  Rotes,  99  sorts.  "  The  roses  in  this  division  have  all 
stiff  erect  shoots,  with  dense  foUage ;  the  flowers  are  on  short  erect  flower 
stalks,  having  rather  a  formal  appearance;  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  they  are 
trim  and  neat,  and  are  well  adapted  for  small  gardens.  Many  of  them  differ 
in  the  pretty  compact  shape  of  their  flowers  from  all  other  roses,  and  in  bril- 
liancy and  diversity  of  colour  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  spotted,  striped,  and 
marbled  roses  in  tnis  division  are  very  novel  and  beautiful,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  admire  variegated  roses.  In  France,  this  is  called  the 
Provins  rose,  whence  the  confusion  in  most  rose  catalogues  with  the  Pro- 
vence rose;  the  Agatha  rose  is  of  this  family,  having  curled  leaves  and 
pale  flowers.  Gallic  roses  are  too  lumpish  and  stiff  m  their  growth  for 
standards." 

Select  Roses  of  uncertain  Origin^  25  sorts.  ''These  are  hybrid  roses  of  un- 
known origin.  The  new  white  roses  are,  seemingly,  varieties  of  that  fine  rose, 
the  white ^obe  hip,  and  are  indeed  beautiful." 

Climbing  Roses,  53  sorts.  There  are  four  sections  of  climbing  roses, 
Ayrshire,  Sempervirens,  Multiflora,  and  Boursault.  The  Ayrshire  climbing 
roses  are  all  varieties  of  R,  arv^usis ;  and  most  of  them  have  been  raised 
from  seed  by  Mr.  D.  Martin  of  Rose  Angle,  near  Dundee.  There  are  14> 
varieties,  all  vigorous  growers,  making  shoots  from  12  ft.  to  20  h,  every 
season.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  R,  a.  rilkga,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  R,  arvensis  and  R,  Indica  odorkta,  and  has  the  climbing  habit  and 
vigorous  growth  of  one  parent,  with  the  large  fra^nt  flowers  of  the  other. 
There  are  20  varieties  or  R,  sempervirens,  all  decidedly  climbers,  and  nearly 
evergreen ;  making  long,  slender,  graceful  shoots,  though  not  with  an  equal 
degree  of  vigour  to  those  produced  by  the  varieties  of  R,  arvensis.  They  are 
all  quite  hardy,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  triomphe  de  Bollwyller  is  a  hybrid  between  R,  sempervirens 
and  jR.  indica  odorata,  and  has  large  fragrant  flowers.  On  this  division 
Mr.  Rivers  observes :  ''  It  will  be  something  of  a  novelty  to  apply  climbing 
roses  as  underwood,  but  I  know  of  no  plant  so  eligible  for  elegant  under- 
growth, in  a  wilderness  near  pleasure-grounds,  as  the  varieties  of  R,  sem- 
pervirens: they  grow  in  every  description  of  soil  with  great  luxuriance; 
under  the  shade  of  trees  they  are  nearly  evergreen  ;  and,  with  their  beauti- 
fully shaped  and  delicately  coloured  flowers,  are  calculated  to  form  the 
prettiest  mass  of  undeigrowth  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    They  grow  with 
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increased  vigour  when  their  shoots  are  prostrate;  and,  if  a  large  space  is 
required  to  be  covered  with  them,  they  may  be  planted  thin,  and  the  ends 
of  the  most  vigorous  shoots  laid  in  the  ground :  in  a  few  years,  bv  these 
means,  acres  of  ground  may  be  covered  with  them.  On  standards  with 
short  stems  they  make  very  ornamental  plants  for  lawns:  if  they  grow 
luxuriantly,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  descend,  and,  if  not  shortened,  will 
produce,  the  following  season,  corymbs  of  flowers  at  every  bud,  forming  a 
dome-shaped  mass  having  a  fine  effect."  (Cat,  p.  18.)  They  have,  also,  a 
fine  effect  trained  en  pyramide  against  a  slight  wooden  or  wire  frame.  The 
varieties  of  R,  multifldra,  12  in  number,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  fringed 
stipules  to  their  leaves,  already  described  p.  774.  The  original  species  is 
tender,  requiring  a  south  wall ;  but  several  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
produced  by  hybridisation  are  quite  hardy.  The  Boursauit  roses,  Mr.  Rivers 
observes,  are  all  subvarieties  oiR.  BoursaCilttt,  which  he  calls  a  variety  of  M, 
alpina,  and  the  only  one  '*  thoii^t  worthy  of  cultivation."  These  roses  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  their  long,  purplish>red,  and  nearly  thomless  shoots, 
which  are  often  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  long  in  one  season.  There  are  9  varieties. 
Besides  the  above  great  divisions,  there  are  several  climbing  roses,  which 
could  not  be  classed  under  them.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  R, 
Banksiep  white  and  yellow,  R.  sinica,  R,  Claret,  R.  indica  major,  and  the 
climbing  Provence.  For  the  above  remarks  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  jun. 

"Rosa  indica^  or  China  Roses,  70  sorts.  ''  From  six  to  eight  months  in  the 
year,  the  roses  in  this  division  form  bright  ornaments  to  our  gardens: 
many  of  the  robust  varieties  make  beautiful  standards.  They  are  all  quite 
hardy,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  most  brilliant  colours :  others  or  the 
purest  white.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  double  flowers  have  a  peculiar 
delicate  blush,  unlike  any  other  rose." 

Rbfa  indica  odordia,  or  Tea-scented  Cfiina  Roses,  51  sorts.  ^'  These  are 
China  roser  having  a  strong  odour  of  tea:  they  are  seminal  varieties  of  the 
old  blush  cea-scented  rose  (R,  indica  odorata),  and  of  R,  ochroleuca,  or  the 
yellow  China  rose.  They  are  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion as  to  cold  in  winter,  and  also  in  their  flowers,  aa  they  seem  to  require 
the  warm  dewy  nights  of  August  and  September  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection.  In  hot  weather,  in  June  and  July,  they  are  very  fleetmg,  as  tneir 
flowers  are  large  and  of  a  delicate  texture,  soon  fading  in  sunny  weather. 
They  require  careful  cultivation,  and  must  have  a  raised  border  against  a 
south,  south-east,  or  west  waU.  This  border  should  be  a  compost  of  rotten 
manure  or  leaves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  equal  parts,  and  raised  about  18  in. 
above  the  surface.  When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  are  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful :  but  they  should  be  taken  up  in  November,  and  their  roots  laid  in 
mould  in  a  shed,  as  our  sharp  winters  would  injure  them,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  blooming  in  perfection  if  left  exposed." 

Miniature,  or  dwarf,  China  Roses,  from  Rbta  LawrenceknB,  16  sorts.  '*  Some 
of  these  are  known  as  fairy  roses ;  and  they  indeed  deserve  the  appellation : 
they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork ;  their  minute  and 
vivid  flowers  havine  an  excellent  effect  in  sudi  situations.  In  the  cool  autum- 
nal months,  they  bloom  in  great  perfection." 

Koisetle  Roses,  66  sorts.  '*  These  have  rented  from  a  happy  intermixture 
of  the  China  rose  with  the  old  musk  rose,  and  from  it  we  have  the  annexed 
numerous  varieties,  partaking  in  a  pleasing  manner  of  both  parents :  in  many, 
the  clustered  habit  and  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  musk  rose  prevails;  in  others, 
the  perfume  and  magnificent  flowers  of  the  teanicented  roses  are  apparent : 
together  formine  a  most  elegant  section.  Some  of  the  clusters  of  flowers  are 
so  large  as  to  have  60  to  80  In  one  corymb.  The  constant  succession  of 
flowers,  till  the  chills  of  November  prevent  the  opening  of  the  buds,  makes 
them  highly  interesting  :  they  are  all  very  hardy,  and,  as  standards,  seem  to 
show  their  varied  characters  with  better  effect  than  as  dwarfs :  they  are  also 
well  adapted  for  rose  pillars,  as  their  shoots  are  long  and  flexible." 
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Ulle  de  Bourbon  Rotet^  38  sorts.  ^  This  is  a  most  beautiful  section, 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  The  original,  or  common.  Tile  de  Bourbon 
rose  was  sent  to  France,  in  1822,  from  the  Mauritius,  by  the  brother  of  M. 
Noisette,  a  nurseryman  at  Paris.  It  is  semidouble,  and  seems  to  have  the 
characters  of  a  distinct  species.  It  bears  seeds  in  great  profusion ;  but,  though 
thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  rabed,  the  produce  oi  good  varieties  has 
been  but  in  small  proportion  to  the  bad.  Like  the  China  roses,  of  which  they 
have  been  considered  a  division,  they  are  perpetual  bloomers ;  but  they  have 
a  luxuriance  and  gracefulness  quite  their  own.  The  perfect  and  elegant  fprm 
of  their  flowers,  the  extremely  delicate  tints  in  some,  and  vivid  rose-colour  in 
others,  will  soon  establish  them  in  the  favour  of  the  rose  amateur :  as  stan- 
dards, they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  are  quite  hardy,  and  bloom  in  greater 
perfection  late  in  autumn  than  any  other  perpetual  rose." 

Musk  Rosety  10  sorts.  **  These  are  interesting  from  their  powerful  fra- 
grance and  autumnal  flowering.  The  old  white  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  English  gardens." 

Macartney  Ro$es  and  R^/7  nucrophylla,  10  sorts.  **  Most  of  the  annexed 
varieties  of  this  interesting  section  are  novelties.  From  their  evergreen,  shin- 
ing, neat  foliage,  and  elegant  growth,  they  are  quite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  rose  amateur.  In  cold  soils,  they  will  require  a  warm  situation 
and  raised  border:  but  they  are  much  hardier  worked  on  the  dog  rose;  and, 
as  half  standards,  are  beautiftil ;  requiring  the  same  treatment  as  standard  tea- 
Bcented  roses.'* 

Sweet  Briar f  17  sorts. 

Scotch  Roses,  ^7  sorts.  **  These  are  all  derived  from  the  R.  spinosfssima, 
or  wild  rose  of  Scotland ;  and  they  form  so  gay  an  assemblage  among  May 
flowers,  that  a  clump  or  border  ought  to  be  devoted  to  them  in  every  flower- 
garden.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  and  similar,  being  nearly 
globular." 

Miscellaneous  Roses,  sold  at  2/.  lOs,  per  100,  in  pairs ;  101  sorts. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  also  eiven  a  synopsis  of  variegated  roses,  consisting  of  42 
sorts.  He  adds  that  &e  sections  *'  of  roses  are  now  so  well  defined,  that 
each  ought  to  have  its  department :  a  clump  of  hybrids,  for  their  gorgeous 
colours  in  June  and  July ;  of  perpetuals,  for  their  fragrance  in  the  autumnal 
months ;  of  Noisettes,  for  their  elegance  and  abundance  of  flowers ;  of  Scotch 
roses,  for  their  precocity  and  humble  growth ;  and  of  climbing  roses,  for  pillars, 
which  should  be  planted  in  a  very  ricli  soil,  as  they  will  then  put  forth  strong 
central  branches,  of  8  ft.  or  10ft.  in  length,  which,  when  fastened  to  the 
stakes,  will  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  of  lateral  blooming  shoots  for  many  sea- 
sons. Climbing  roses  will  cover  a  sloping  bank,  as  their  flexible  branches 
can  be  pegged  to  the  ground  in  any  direction,  and  will  form  a  beautiful  carpet 
of  foliage  and  flowers ;  the  dark  crimson  and  white  varieties  blending  with 
peculiar  elegance.  The  perpetual,  lie  de  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  roses,  from 
their  vigorous  habits  and  tendency  to  flower,  may  be  made  fine  objects  for 
ornamenting  halls,  &c.,  during  the  autumnal  months;  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  put  into  large  pots,  and  well  fiirnished  with  surface  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  summer :  their  blossoms  ought,  also,  to  be  cut  ofi'just  before 
expansion.  The  crimson  perpetual  rose  may  also  be  forced  with  fine  effect. 
*  The  pots  (twenty-fours  of  the  London  potteries,  8  in.  deep,  74  in.  over) 
must  be  plunged  in  the  natural  soil  to  the  rims,  a  deep  ftame  placed  over 
them,  and  the  heat  kept  up  with  linings  of  hot  dung,'  giving  air  as  required. 
This  fine  autumnal  rose,  when  forced,  and  blooming  in  March  or  April,  is 
most  beautiful:. its  too  short  flower  stalks  are  lengthened  by  this  mode  of 
culture;  its  flowers  are  erect  (unlike  many  other  forced  roses),  and  lose  none 
of  their  colour  or  fragrance  by  the  excitement  they  have  undergone.  For  all 
these  purposes,*  Mr.  Rivers  adds, ''  roses  should  be  '  worked '  on  the  dog  rose 
stock,  as  its  vigorous  and  easily  excitable  habit  are  quite  necessary  to  bring  the 
plants  into  a  fit  condition  for  forcing." 

Geography,    The  rose,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
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tf^ttf  toiintrv  in  the  northetn  heaifdphere,  bodi  in  the  Otd  and  New  WoHd. 
it  extends  n-om  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  from  Kariitschatka 
to  Bengal  and  China.  In  North  America,  it  ranges  between  the  Htidaon 
and  the  moantains  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  not  foand  in  Sonth  America,  or  in 
Australia.  According  to  Dr.  Lindley  (Aox.  Monog.,  p.  29.),  the  species 
are  all  included  between  70^  and  20^  north  latitude,  except  R.  Monte* 
zdmte,  from  Mexico,  Which  is  found  in  19°  north  latitade,  at  an  eletation 
of  more  than  9300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  18  spedes,  or  sorts, 
are  natives  of  Russia  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  5  are  common  bolii  to 
Europe  and  Asia;  15  have  been  found  in  China;  and  6  in  the  north 
of  India.  Europe  has  25  species,  of  which  five  sixths  are  found  be- 
tween the  limits  of  40""  and  50^  north  latitude.  *'  To  the  south  of  this 
range,  they  decrease  in  number  much  more  rapidly  than  to  the  tiortfa. 
Britain,  which  lies  just  without  its  nortbem  limits,  has  10  species,  Den- 
mark 7,  and  Holland  13;  whilst  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  which 
bear  nearly  the  same  relation  to  it  on  the  south,  only  4  species  have  been 
Observed.  Many  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  as  R,  reversa,  R.  niyria- 
c6ntha,  R.  hib^rnica,  and  72.  involi^ta ;  others  to  countries,  as  the  R.  maj^is 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  R.  glutinosa  of  the  Levant.  Some  few 
are  only  confined  by  the  extreme  limits  of  the  genus :  thus  R>  spinosissima 
is  alike  common  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  Iceland,  and  to  the  soltry  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  R,  canina  grows  from  the  confines  of  Anger- 
mania  in  Sweden,  to  the  most  southern  regions  of  Europe,  thence  extending 
into  Egypt. 

**  In  the  north  of  Africa  are  2  species  peculiar  to  that  country ;  and  2 
others  common  to  it  and  Europe.  14  species  have  been  found  in  North 
America ;  none  of  which,  except  R,  M6ntezdm<:e  and  72.  stricta,  have  much 
general  resemblance  to  European  roses.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
the  R,  laevigata  of  the  woods  of  Georgia  is  so  similar  to  the  R.  sinica  df 
China,  as  not  to  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  it."  (lAmdl.  Monog,, 
introd.  p.  30.) 

The  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  more  frequently  found  on  soils  that  are  dry  and 
free,  than  on  such  as  are  moist  and  tenacious ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbing  kinds,  it  is  more  common  among  bushes  of  its  own  height,  than  in 
woods ;  thus  indicating  to  the  cultivator  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  altogetber 
exposed  to  the  sun,  nor  entirely  excluded  from  its  rays.  In  the  nordi  of 
Europe,  wild  roses  have  always  single  flowers ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  it  is  not  uncom* 
mon  to  find  roses  with  double  flowers  growing  spontaneously  in  the  fiddsy 
woods,  and  meadows. 

History.  The  rose  is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  of  antiquity  as  an 
object  of  culture.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  double  rose,  and  Solomon  of  the 
rose  of  Sharon,  and  of  the  plantations  of  roses  at  Jericho.  Theophrastns 
tells  us  that  the  hundred-leaved  rose  grew,  in  his  time,  on  Mount  Pangsens; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  (Isle  of  Roses)  received  its  name  from 
the  culture  of  roses  carried  on  there.  Fliny  mentions  several  sorts  of  roses 
which  were  cultivated  by  the  Romans ;  and  that  those  of  Prseneste,  Campaniay 
Miletus,  and  Cyrene  were  the  most  celebrated. 

The  Prseneste  roses  are  thought  by  Thory,  De  Leuze,  and  other  French 
authors,  to  belong  to  the  soecies  TZosa  damascena,  No.  35.  fig.  490.  p.  769.$ 
those  of  Campania  to  T^osa  centifolia.  No.  36.  fig.  491.  p.  760.;  and 
those  of  Miletus  to  i26sa  g&llica,  No.  37.  fig.  493.  p.  760.  Pliny  says 
nothing  in  the  way  of  description  of  the  roses  of  Praeneste ;  but  they  are,  no 
doubt,  those  referred  to  by  Virgil,  as "  biferique  rosaria  P»sti,"  the  tMrice^ 
bearing  roses  of  Psestum,  a  village  of  Latium,  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome. 
Of  the  roses  of  Campania,  Pliny  says  that  they  have  a  hundred  leaves,  and 
that  they  are  found  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and  about  PhiHppi  in  Greece. 
They  do  not  grow  naturally,  he  adds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi, 
but  they  were  brought  there  from  Mount  Pangseus,  which  is  not  fiur  thence. 
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and  wbich  j^duoes  roses  thal^  have  a  great  nmnber  ol  leayes.  The  rose 
of  Miletus  is  recognised  as  i2.  gallica»  the  rose  de  Provins  of  the  French 
authors,  from  the  character  given  it  by  Pliny,  of  having  the  flowers  of  a  very 
deep  red,  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  petals. 

The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  known  either  the  yellow  rose  or 
the  white  rose ;  at  least,  neither  o£  these  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  or 
Pliny,  unless  we  except  those  which  the  latter  calls  the  roses  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria,  which  had  the  petals  whitish. 

Roses  were  more  highly  prized  by  the  Romans  than  any  other  flowers ;  and 
they  had  even  attained  to  the  luxury  of  forcing  them.  Under  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  the  Egyptians  thought  of  offering  to  that  emperor's  court,  as  a 
magnificent  present,  roses  in  the  middle  of  winter ;  but  this  the  Romans 
smiled  at,  so  abundant  were  roses  in  Rome  at  that  season.  In  every  street, 
says  Martial,  the  odour  of  spring  is  breathed,  and  garlands  of  flowers,  freshly 
gathered,  are  displayed.  "  Send  us  com,  Egyptians !  and  we  will  send  you 
roses."  (MarL,  vi.  80.^  The  Roman  physicians  determined  the  kinds  of 
plants  proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  floral  crowns  put  on  the  heads  of 
the  great  men  whom  it  was  designed  to  honour  at  festivals ;  and  these  were, 
the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  and  the  rose,  which  were  all  considered 
as  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  vapours  of  wine.  Rose  trees  were 
employed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  to  decorate  tombs ;  and 
instances  are  given  of  rose  gardens  being  bequeathed  by  their  proprietors,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  flowers  to  cover  their  graves.  An  old  inscription 
ibuttd  at  Ravenna,  and  another  at  Milan,  prove  this  custom,  which  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  and  other  poets.  The  bitterest  curses  were  impre> 
eated  against  those  who  dared  to  violate  these  sacred  plantations.  Some* 
times  Sie  dying  man  ordered  that  his  heirs  should  meet  every  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  to  dine  together  near  his  tomb,  and  to  crown 
it  with  roses  gathered  from  his  sepulchral  plantation.  The  first  Roman 
Christians  disapproved  of  the  employment  of  flowers,  either  at  feasts  or  on 
tombs,  because  they  were  so  used  by  the  pagans.  Tertullian  wrote  a  book 
against  the  employment  of  garlands ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  did  not 
think  it  right  that  kings  should  be  crowned  with  roses,  as  our  Saviour  was 
erowned  with  thorns. 

Of  the  history  of  the  rose,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Toumefort,  when  botany  became  a  science,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  dark  ages  they  were  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
could  procure  them.  When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem^  in  11^8,  he  would  not 
enter  the  mosque  of  the  Temple,  then  converted  into  a  church  by  the  Chris- 
tians,  till  the  walls  had  been  thoroughly  washed  and  purified  with  rose>water. 
It  is  added,  that  500  camels  were  employed  to  convey  this  water,  and  that  even 
these  were  hardly  found  sufficient ;  a  tale,  as  Thory  observes,  worthy  of  the 
East.  Voltaire  says,  that,  afler  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  IL, 
in  1453,  the  churcn  of  St.  Sophia  was  washed  with  rose-water  in  a  similar 
manner,  before  it  was  converted  into  a  mosque.  We  read  in  the  History 
of  the  Mogul  Empire^  by  Father  Catron,  that  the  celebrated  Princess  Nour« 
mahal  filled  an  entire  canal  with  rose-water,  upon  which  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  along  with  the  Great  Mogul.  The  heat  of  the  sun  disengaged  the 
essential  oil  from  the  rose-water :  this  was  observed  floating  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water;  and  thus  was  made  the  discovery  of  the  essence,  otto,  or  attar, 
of  roses.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  large  vessels  filled  with  rose- 
water  to  baptisms.  Bayle  relates,  upon  this  subject,  that  at  the  birth  of 
Ronsard,  his  nurse,  in  the  way  to  church,  let  him  fall  upon  a  heap  of  flowers ; 
and  that  at  this  instant  the  woman  who  held  the  vessel  of  rose-water  poured 
it  upon  the  infant.  All  this,  says  Bayle,  has  been  since  regarded  as  a  happy 
omen  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  his  poems  would  one  day  be  held  I  Rosea 
were  often,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  at  tournaments,  as  an 
omUem  of  their  devotion  to  love  and  beauty. 

In  1503,  Ludovico  Vertheou^  who  had  trayelled  ia  the  East,  observes  that 
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Taessa  was  particularly  celebrated  for  roses,  and  that  he  saw  a  great  quantity 
of  these  flowers  at  Calicut.  Sir  Jolin  Chardin,  in  1686,  found  the  gardens  oi 
the  Persians  without  "  parterres,  labyrinths,  and  other  ornaments  of  Euro- 
pean gardens,  but  filled  with  lilies,  peach  trees,  and  roses;  and  all  modem 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  flower  is  held  in  the 
East.  Sir  William  Ouseley  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  in  Persia  in  1819,  that 
when  he  entered  the  flower-garden  belonging  to  the  governor  of  the  castle 
near  Fassa,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  roses ;  and  Jackson,  in  his  Journey, &c,, 
says  that  the  roses  of  the  Sinan  Kile,  or  Garden  of  the  Nile,  are  unequalled ; 
and  mattresses  are  made  of  their  leaves  for  men  of  rank  to  recline  on.  Buck- 
ingham speaks  of  the  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  as  occupying  an  area  ot 
many  acres  about  three  miles  from  that  city :  but  we  have  said  so  much  on 
the  eardens  of  S^ria  and  Persia,  and  of  the  roses  forming  a  conspicuous 
article  of  culture  m  them,  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Encyclopedia  of  Gar^ 
deningf  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  the  subject  here,  farth^  than  to  give  the 
following  quotation  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels :  — 

"  On  my  first  entering  this  bower  of  fairv  land,"  says  this  gentleman, 
speaking  of  the  garden  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Persia,  *'  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  two  rose  trees  full  14  ft.  high,  laden  with  thousands  of 
flowers,  in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent 
that  imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  exquisite  perfume.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such  perfection  as  in 
Persia ;  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natives.  Their 
gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  by  its  plants,  their  rooms  ornamented  with 
vases  filled  with  its  gathered  branches,  and  every  bath  strewed  with  the  full- 
blown flowers,  plucked  with  the  ever-replenished  stems But,  in  this 

delicious  garden  of  Kegaaristan,  the  eye  and  the  smell  are  not  the  only  senses 
regaled  by  the  presence  of  the  rose :  the  ear  is  enchanted  by  the  wild  and 
beautiful  notes  ot  multitudes  of  nightingales,  whose  warblings  seem  to  increase 
in  melody  and  softness  with  the  unfolding  of  their  favourite  flowers.  Here, 
indeed,  the  stranger  is  more  powerfully  reminded  that  he  is  in  the  genuine 
country  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose."  (Persia  in  Miniaiure,  vol.  iii.  J 

At  marriages  and  other  festivities,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  guests  wore 
chaplets  of  roses.  The  author  of  the  romance  of  Perce  Forest,  describing 
an  entertainment,  says, ''  Every  person  wore  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head. 
The  constable  of  France,  and,  probably,  other  great  officers  at  other  courts, 
when  he  waited  on  the  king  at  dinner,  had  one  of  these  crowns.  Women, 
when  they  took  the  veil,  and  when  they  married,  were  thus  adorned.  War- 
riors wore  their  helmets  encircled  with  these  flowers,  as  appears  from  their 
monumental  figures.  This  fondness  of  our  ancestors  for  this  fra^nt  and 
elegant  flower,  and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  applied  it,  explains  a  par- 
ticular, that,  at  first  sight,  seems  somewhat  whimsical,  which  is,  the  bushels  of 
roses  sometimes  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords,"  (Uisioire  de  la  Vie  Privee  des 
Franpais,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

In  Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  rose  occurs  in  Chaucer,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  3.S.),  there  is  evidence  o£  the  rose 
having  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  of  the  water  distilled 
from  It  being  used  to  give  a  flavour  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  wash  the 
hands  at  meals ;  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  of  our  colleges,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  public  halls  within  the  city  of  London. 

Among  the  new  year's  gifts  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1556,  was  a  bottle 
of  roose  (rose)  water,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  (NichoPs  Illuslra^ 
iions,  note  by  T.  G.  C^ ;  and,  in  1570,  we  find  among  the  items  in  the  account 
of  a  dinner  of  Lord  Leycester,  when  he  was  chancdlor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  3  oz.  of  rose-water. 

In  an  account  of  a  grant  by  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ( 18  Queen 
Elizabeth,  20th  March,  1576,)  to  Christopher  (afterwards  Sir  Christopher) 
Hatton,  of  great   part  of  Ely  House,  Holborn,  for  twenty-one  years^  the 
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tenant  covenants  to  pay»  on  Midsummer-day,  a  red  rose  for  the  gate^iouse 
and  garden ;  and  for  the  ground  (fourteen  acres),  ten  loads  of  hay,  and  10/. 
per  anniun ;  the  bishop  reserving  to  himself  and  successors  free  access  through 
the  gate-house,  for  walking  in  the  gardens,  and  gathering  twenty  bushels  of 
roses  yearly.  {Malcolm^  London,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  231 — 237.)  On  this  grant. 
Sir  Thomas  6.  Cullum  observes,  that  this  deed  afibrds  us  a  ple&sing  instance 
of  relaxation  of  feudal  tyranny ;  the  old  manorial  lords  generally  cloggins 
their  grants  of  land  with  oppressive  services.  In  the  same  light  we  should 
consider  the  jocular  tenures  by  which  several  manors,  or  parcels  of  land,  were 
formerly  holden.  {CitUum^s  Hawstead,  2d  edit.  p.  118.)  In  1597,  we  find  Gerard 
speaking  of  the  damask  rose,  or  rose  of  Damascus,  and  the  cinnamon  rose,  as 
common  in  English  gardens.  Hakluyt  says  that  the  rose  of  Damascus  was 
brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Linaker,  physician  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Richard  Weston,  who  wrote  in  1645,  says, "  We  have  red  roses  from 
France."  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  keeper  of  the  robes  and  jewels  at 
Whitehall,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  offices,  had  sepai:ate  salaries  allowed 
him,  "  for  fire  to  aur  the  hot-houses,  40*.  by  the  year ;  and  "  for  digging  and 
setting  of  roses  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  40*.  by  the  year."  (History  of  the  Fhrtt 
Fourteen  Years  of  King  Janies.  T.  G.  C.)  As,  during  the  middle  ages,  roses 
were  in  use  in  the  festivals  of  the  church  throughout  Europe,  it  seems 
probable  that  they  would  be  generally  introduced  into  the  gardens  of  the 
priories  and  other  religious  establishments.  The  moss  rose  was  brought  to 
England  from  Holland  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Very  little  faith  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  persons  ignorant  of  gardening  and  botany,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  particular  plants;  as  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  fi;iven  the  remarkable  fact,  that  Madame  de  Genlis,  when  she  was  in  Eng- 
land, saw  the  moss  rose  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and,  when  she  returned, 
took  a  plant  with  her  to  Paris,  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  France ;  though 
the  fact  is,  that  it  was  ori^nated  in  Provence.  The  musk  rose,  Hakluyt  tells 
us, in  1592,  was  first  obtained  from  Italy;  and  it  also  was  common  in  the  time 
of  Gerard.  The  single  yellow  rose  was  known  to  Gerard,  but  not  the  double, 
which,  Parkinson  informs  us,  as  noticed  p.  757.,  was  brought  to  England 
from  Syria  before  1629.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  roses,  the  China  rose 
(i2.  indica),  was  first  introduced  in  1789 ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  created 
a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  roseSj  by  the  innumerable  varieties  which  have 
been  raised  between  it,  the  deep  red  China  rose  (i2.  semperflorens),  intro- 
duced the  same  year,  and  the  European  roses. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  great  use  of  the  cultivated  rose,  in  all  countries 
where  it  is  grown,  is  as  a  floriferous  shrub ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  cultivated 
for  the  uses  to  which  its  flowers  are  applied  in  medicine  and  domestic 
economy  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Asia.  In  Syria,  it  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial ;  and, 
indeed,  the  aboriginal  name  of  that  country,  Suristan,  is  said  to  signify  the 
Land  of  Roses.  The  rose  plantations  of  Damascus,  those  of  Cashmere,  of 
the  Barbary  coast,  and  of  Fa^oum  in  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned as  cultivated  for  making  the  attar,  or  essence,  of  roses  from  their 
flowers.  In  France,  the  rose  de  Provins  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Marne, 
about  60  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  and  also  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  near 
Paris,  for  products  of  a  similar  nature.  In  Britain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns,  and  in  many  private  gardens,  the 
flowers  are  gathered  for  making  rose-water,  or  drying  as  perfumes.  The 
various  preparations  from  the  flowers  are,  the  dried  petals,  rose-water,  vinegar 
of  roses,  spirit  of  roses,  conserve  of  roses,  honey  of  roses,  oil  of  roses,  and 
attar,  otto,  butter,  or  essence,  of  roses.  After  making  some  general  remarks, 
we  shall  notice  the  mode  of  preparing  each  of  these  articles. 

The  kind  of  rose  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes,  in  Syria,  is  generally 
said  to  be  the  damask,  or  Damascus,  species;  but,  according  to  Langles 
(Reekerchet  surla  Decouverte  de  la  Rose,  &c.),  it  is  the  musk  rose  from  which 
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the  essence  known  as  attar  is  procured.  This  rose,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
not  so  double  as  those  of  many  others,  also  flowers  later  than  most  of  the 
sorts.  According  to  Desfontames  and  Langles,  it  is  cultivated  extensively 
near  Tunis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  African  cities  bordering  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Fayoum  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  also  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
The  hundred-leaved  rose  is  the  variety  most  commonly  grown,  both  in  France 
and  England,  for  its  petals.  The  rose  de  Provins,  however,  is  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  on  account,  according  to  Bosc,  of  its 
tonic  and  astringent  properties,  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of 
most  other  roses,  which  are  all  more  or  less  laxative  or  purgative.  According 
to  an  analysis  of  the  petals  of  the  rose  de  Provins  (R,  gallica),  as  grown  in  the 
extensive  plantations  of  Fontenay  aux  Roses,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  cer- 
tain gallic  acid  and  tannin,  which  accounts  for  their  medical  properties.  The 
petals  of  this  rose  are  also  the  only  ones  that  increase  in  fragrance  in  dr^ring- 
all  the  other  sorts  being  much  less  fragrant  when   dry,  than  when  in  a 

recent  state.  ,     «  . 

The  petals  of  roses  ought  always  to  be  gatiiered  as  soon  as  the  flower  is 
fully  expanded ;  and  the  gathering  should  never  be  deferred  till  it  has  begun  to 
fade ;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  petals  are  not  only  discoloured,  but 
weakened  in  their  medical  properties.  They  should  be  immediately  separated 
from  the  calyx,  and  the  claws  of  the  petals  pinched  off;  they  are  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  warm,  or  by  a  stove  in  a  room,  if  the 
lieason  is  humid ;  care  being  taken,  in  either  case,  not  to  spread  them  on  the 
ground,  but  on  a  platform  raised  8  fl.  or  3  ft.  above  it. 

The  drying  should  be  conducted  expeditiously ;  because  it  has  been  found 
that  slowly  dried  petals  do  not  exhale  nearly  so  much  odour  as  those  which 
2iave  been  dried  quickly  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  hay,  sweet  herbs,  and 
odoriferous  vegetables  generally.     After  the  petals  are  dried,  they  are  freed 
from  any  sand,  dust,  or  eggs  of  insects,  which  may  adhere  to  them,  by  shaking 
them,  and  rubbing  them  gently  in  a  fine  sieve.     After  this,  the  petals  are  put 
into  close  vessels,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  and  which  are  kept  in  a  dry 
airy  situation.    As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  free  the  rose  petals  entirely  from 
the  eggs  of  insects,  they  are  taken  out  of  these  vessels  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  placed  in  sieves,  rubbed,  cleaned,  and  replaced.     Parmentier  states  that 
the  petals  of  red  roses  keep  longer  than  those  of  white  ones.     At  one  time, 
the  dried  petals  of  the  roses  of  Provins  were  so  celebrated,  that,  according  to 
Pomel  (Hirioire  det  Drogues),  they  were  sent  as  far  as  Indie ;  and  M.  Opois, 
apothecary  of  Provins,  who  has  written  a  dissertation  upon  the  roses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  affirms  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
a  superior  mode  of  cultivation,  the  roses  of  Provins  are  more  fragrant  when 
dry,  and  better  adapted  for  medicinal  purposes,  than  any  others  whatever. 
Desfontaines  asserts  that  apothecaries  employ  both  pale  and  red  roses ;  and 
that  the  petals  of  the  Provms,  of  the  hundred-leaved  damask,  and  of  the  com- 
mon damask,  are  used  by  them  indifferently. 

Mose*-tvater  is  distilled  from  the  petals  of  pale  roses,  in  preference  to  deep 
red  ones,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  and,  in  France,  those  of  the 
musk  rose  are  preferred  when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  product  of  the 
rose  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  to  Avicenna, 
among  the  Arabs,  a.  d.  980.  It  is  more  or  less  in  use,  in  every  civilised 
country,  for  the  toilette,  and  on  occasions  of  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies«  It  is  still  used  at  the  feasts  of  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  city  of 
London.  Medicinally,  it  is  applied  to  sore  eyes,  either  alone,  or  with  Gou- 
lard's extract,  or  other  medicines. 

Vmegat  of  Roses  is  made  by  simply  infusing  dried  rose  petals  in  the  best 
distilled  vinegar.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  the  Continent,  for  curing  headachs 
produced  by  the  vapours  of  charcoal,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.    For  this  pur- 

Eose,  cloths,  or  linen  rags,  moistened  with  the  vinegar,  are  applied  to  the 
ead,  and  left  there  till  they  are  dried  by  evaporation, 
j^fft^  of  Roses  is  procured  by  distillmg  rose  petals  in  sand  heat,  with  a 
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amail  quantity  of  spirits  of  wine.  This  produces  a  very  fragrant  spirit,  which, 
mij^ed  with  sugar,  makes  the  Uoi^e'ur  known  in  France  by  the  name  pf  Phuil^ 
de  rote;  it  also  forms  the  gronndwork  of  the  liqueur  called ^o^i^  aimour. 

Conserve  ofRo$es\B  prepared  by  bruising  in  a  mortar  the  petals  with  their 
wdgfat  of  sugar,  till  the  whole  forms  a  homogeneous  mass.  In  the  earlier 
ages,  when,  according  to  Rosembourg,  in  his  Hitiory  of  the  Rote  (published  i? 
1631),  the  rose  was  a  specific  against  every  disease,  this  conserve  was  thought 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  cold.  It  was  much  in  use  in  the  time  of  Gers^, 
and  is  still  employed  in  the  composition  of  electuaries^  and  many  oth^ 
medicines. 

Honey  of  Rotet  is  made  hy  beating  up  fresh  rose  leaves  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  boihng  water  ;  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  pure  liquor  with 
honey.  This  was  formerly  much  in  use  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  and  for  sore 
throats. 

OU  of  Rotet  is  obtained  by  bruising  fresh  rose  petals,  mixing  them  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  them  in  a  sand  heat  for  two  days^ 
If  the  red  rose  de  Provins  be  used,  the  oU  is  said  to  imbibe  no  odour ;  but,  if 
the  petals  of  pale  roses  be  employed,  it  becomes  perfumed.  This  preparation 
was  celebrated  among  the  ancients.  Pliny  says  that,  according  to  Homer,  rosqf} 
were  macerated  for  their  oil  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans.  The  oil  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  hair,  and  is  generally  sold  in  perfumers*  shops,  both  in  France 
and  England,  under  the  name  of  yhttUe  antique  de  rote, 

Ettence,  Aitar,  OUo,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Ruiter,  of  Rotet,  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  different  preparations  from  this  flower ;  and  fornu 
an  object  of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  in  Syria,  in  Persia,  in  India, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Bast.  In  England,  it  is  usually  called  ottp  of 
roses,  a  corruption  of  the  word  attar,  which,  in  Arabic,  signifies  perfume. 
This  essence  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  only  becomes  liquid  in  the 
very  warmest  weather.  It  is  preserved  in  small  fladks,  and  is  so  powerful^ 
that  touching  it  with  the  point  of  a  pin  will  brin^  away  enough  to  scent  a 
pocket-handkerchief  for  two  or  three  days.  The  discovery  of  the  essence  of 
roses  dates  from  the  year  1612,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  mother- 
in-law  of  the  Great  Mogul,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  p.  785.  The 
essence  is  still  procured  almost  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  when 
first  discovered ;  viz.  by  collecting  the  drops  of  oil  which  iloat  on  the  surface 
of  vessels  filled  with  rose  water,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and  then 
congealing  it  by  cold. 

Roses  give  more  or  less  of  this  oil  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  climate 
and  soil  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  The  musk  rose  is  considered  the 
best,  and  the  climate  and  soil  of  Cashmere  the  most  favourable ;  the  otto  of 
roses  procured  from  Persia  is  next  in  estimation  to  that  of  Casbmisre ;  and  that 
of  Syria,  and  that  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  considered  to  be  of  very  inferior 

2uality.  The  manner  of  making  the  otto  of  roses  in  Cashmere  is  given  bjr 
>r.  Donald  Monro,  in  the  Trantactiont  of  the  Society  of  JEdinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  12.,  published  in  1790.  The  petals  of  ihe  roses  are  put  into  a  wooden 
vessel  along  with  pure  water,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  oily  particles,  being  disengaged  by  the  heat,  float  upon  the  surfac.e 
of  the  water ',  whence  they  are  sucked  up,  from  time  to  time,  by  applying  to 
them  some  very  fine  dry  cotton  wool.  From  this  wool  the  oil  is  pressed  into 
little  bottles,  which  are  immediately  afterwards  sealed  hermetically.  The 
quantitv  of  essence  obtained  from  100  lb.  o(  rose  petals  scarcely  amounts  to 
half  a  drachm. 

A  wretched  SubttUute  for  Otto  of  Rotet  is  said  to  be  formed  by  the  apothe- 
caries of  Paris :  the  petals  of  R6a&  damascena.  No.  35.  p.  759.,  are  boiled  in  a 
large  caldron  of  water  along  with  as  much  hog's  lard  as  will  cover  its  surface 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  grease.  The  oil  of  the  rose  petals,  on  separating  from 
them  by  boiling,  unites  with  this  grease,  from  whicn  it  is  again  separated  by 
spirits  of  wine. 

A  Conterve  of  Rotet  was  formeriy  made  of  the  hips,  or  fruit,  when  ripe  and 

36  4 
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mellowed  bj  the  frost :  this  was  done  by  removing  the  seeds  and  fhaSty  bristles 
which  line  ^e  inside  of  the  hip,  and  afterwards  beating  the  pulpy  matter  up  in 
«  mortar  with  sugar.  The  mossy  protuberance  frequently  seen  on  the  wild 
rose  and  the  sweet  briar  was  idso  formerly  used  in  medicine ;  but  it  is  now 
n^lected.  It  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  the  C^nips  roass,  and  other 
kindred  species  of  insects ;  and,  among  druggists,  was  known  by  the  Arabic 
name  of  bed^guar. 

For  cfdhtary  and  eot^ctionery  Pvrpoiesy  rose-water  is  in  much  demand. 
Very  good  tarts  ace  abo  made,  on  the  Continent,  of  the  conserve  of  the  hips, 
as  well  as  of  the  conserve  of  the  petals ;  and  rose-buds  are  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  apple-bearing  rose  (/?6sa  villdsa  pomifera) 
produces  the  largest  fruit  of  all,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  preserving ;  but 
R.  systyia  and  R,  arvensis  are  said  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods  (Lin.  Tram.)  to 
produce  fruit,  which,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  is  of  a  higher  flavour  than  that 
of  any  other  species.  (Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  of  Fruks,  edit.  1826,  p.  195.)  The 
employment  of  the  rose  in  the  roanufiicture  of  liqueurs  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  green  leaves  of  the  sweet  briar  are  sometimes,  on  the 
Continent,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  communicate  to  it  a  fragrance ;  and 
they  are  commonly  used,  in  England,  to  put  into  cowslip  wine,  to  give  it  a 
flavour.  Tea  has  been  also  made  of  these  leaves ;  and  those  of  all  the  sorts, 
as  well  as  the  young  tender  shoots,  are  readily  eaten  h^  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  The  points  of  the  luxuriant  shoots  of  sweet  briar,  deprived  of  their 
bark  and  leaves,  and  cut  into  short  lengths,  are  sometimes  candied  like  the 
blanched  leaf-sf  alks  of  angelica  and  finocchio. 

TAe  Wood  ofihe  Rose  is  very  hard  and  compact,  and  of  a  fine  grain  ;  and,  if 
it  could  be  procured  of  sufficient  dimensions,  it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
box,  in  making  mathematical  instruments. 

Hedges  are  formed  both  of  the  wild  and  of  the  cultivated  rose;  but  they 
are  not  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  protection  and  enclosure,  from  their 
rambling  habit  of  growth,  the  large  space  they  occupy  when  unpruned,  and 
their  liability  to  become  naked  below  when  cut  in  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
occupy  only  the  space  allowed  to  a  hedge  of  hawthorn.  For  garden  hedges, 
however,  many  of  the  varieties  are  eligible,  and  more  especially  the  &sti- 
giate-growing  kinds;  such  as  the  i?6sa  indica,  which,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations^  forms  a  very  handsome  evergreen  hedge,  flowering  nearly  all  the 
year. 

Uttdergrowths  of  Roses.  Many  of  the  climbing  and  trailing  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  evergreen  varieties  of  these,  are  well  adapted,  as  Mr.  Rivers  has 
observed  (p.  781.),  for  undergrowths  in  open  woods ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
timber  trees  should  not  be  so  close  as  to  touch  each  other  with  their  branches, 
and,  consequently,  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  roses. 
These,  s^so,  should  be  allowed,  in  some  places,  to  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  where  they  will  flower  profusely,  and,  in  a  few  years,  hang 
down;  occasionally  forming  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another  in  a  man- 
ner singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  different  varieties  of  Rosa. 
arvensis,  especially  the  Ayrshire  and  evergreen  roses,  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  We  have  seen  fine  examples  of  the  effect  of 
climbing  roses,  produced  in  some  neglected  parts  of  the  woods  at  Eastwell 
Park,  rains  Hill,  Claremont,  and  more  particularly  at  Pepperharrow.  At 
Spring  Grove,  the  late  8ir  Joseph  Banks  had  a  Siberian  variety  of  the  J^dsa 
arv6nsis,  whiqh  produced  a  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  effect  on  a  group  of 
tall  trees  near  the  house.  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthill  formed,  about  1804, 
in  his  woods,  several  acres  of  undergrowths  of  roses  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds  t  and  the  effect  was  extraordinary  (though  it  could  not  be  called  appro- 
priate), while  car«  was  bestowed  upon  them ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the  place 
quitted  by  Mr.  Beckford,  in  1826,  and  the  plantation  neglected,  than  they 
began  to  be  choked  up  by  brambles,  and  other  plants  sown  by  the  birds,  and 
to  die  off*,  till,  when  we  visited  the  scene  in  1833,  we  could  not  observe  a 
single  rose  remaining.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.p.  441.) 
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WTien  verdant  Sculpture  or  Architecture  is  to  be  employed  in  gardens,  there 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  so  soon  cover  frame  work  as  the  evergreen 
climbing  roses ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  ivy  of  producing  fine 
flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits  that  attract  singing  birds;  and  over 
other  rapid--growing  climbers,  such  as  the  Ampe]6p8i8  Aeder^cea,  in  addition 
to  these  advantages,  that  of  being  green  ail  the  year. 

Poeiictil,  mythological^  historical,  and  legendary  AUusioru,  The  rose  has 
been  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets  of  all  countries,  in  all  ages;  and  a 
tolerably  large  volume  might  be  formed,  if  all  the  poems  written  on  it  were 
collected,  as  there  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  existed  a  poet  of  any  eminence, 
who  has  not  sung  its  praises.  In  mythological  allusions  it  is  equally  rich. 
It  was  dedicated  b^  the  Greeks  to  Aurora,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  from  its 
freshness  and  reviving  fragrance;  to  Venus,  as  an  emblem  of  love  and  beauty, 
firom  the  elegance  of  its  flowers ;  and  to  Cupid,  as  an  emblem  of  fugacity  and 
danger,  from  the  fleeting  nature  of  its  charms,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  its 
thorns.  It  was  given  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  as  a  brib^ 
to  prevent  him  from  betraying  the  amours  of  Venus ;  and  was  hence  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  silence.  The  rose  was,  for  this  reason,  frequently  sculp- 
tured on  the  ceilings  of  drinking  and  feasting  rooms,  as  a  warning  to  the 
guests,  that  what  was  said  in  moments  of  conviviality  should  not  be  repeated ; 
rom  which  what  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret  was  said  to  be  told  "  under 
the  rose."  The  Greek  poets  say  that  the  rose  was  originally  white,  but  that 
it  was  changed  to  red,  according  to  some,  from  the  blood  of  Venus,  who 
lacerated  her  feet  with  its  thorns  when  rushing  to  the  aid  of  Adonis  ;  and, 
according  to  others,  from  the  blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  derived  Grom  a  cup  of  nectar  thrown  over 
it  by  Cupid ;  and  its  thorns  to  be  the  stings  of  the  bees  with  which  the  arc 
of  his  bow  was  strung.  Anacreon  makes  the  birth  of  the  rose  coeval  with 
those  of  Venus  and  Minerva :  — 

*'  Then,  then,  in  strange  erentftil  hour. 

The  earth  produced  an  infiuit  flower,  s 

Which  sprang  with  blushing  tinctures  dreit, 

And  wanton'd  o'er  its  parent  breast. 

The  gods  beheld  this  brillUnt  birth, 

And  oail'd  the  Rose — the  boon  of  earth. "  Mooeb's  Jnacreom. 

Another  fable  relating  to  the  birth  of  the  rose  is,  that  Flora,  having  found 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  her  favourite  nymphs,  whose  beauty  could  only  be 
equalled  by  her  virtue,  implored  the  assistance  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses 
to  aid  her  in  changing  it  into  a  flower  which  all  others  should  acknowledge 
to  be  their  queen.  Apollo  lent  the  vivifying  power  of  his  beams,  Bacchus 
bathed  it  in  nectar,  Vertumnus  gave  its  perfume,  Pomona  its  fruit,  and  Flora 
herself  its  diadem  of  flowers.  Other  mythological  writers  relate  that  the 
beautiful  Rhodante,  Queen  of  Corinth,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  her 
lovers,  attempted  to  seclude  herself  in  the  temple  of  Diana ;  but,  being  forced 
by  the  clamour  of  the  people  from  her  sanctuary,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change 
her  into  a  rose ;  which  still  bears  the  blushes  that  dyed  her  cheeks  when 
forced  to  expose  herself  to  public  gaze,  and  under  which  form  she  is  still 
universally  admired.  A  beetle  is  often  represented,  on  antique  gems,  as 
expiring  surrounded  by  roses ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of  a 
man  enervated  by  luxury ;  the  beetle  being  said  to  have  such  an  antipathy  to 
roses,  that  the  smell  of  them  will  cause  its  death. 

T/u?  Romans  were  very  fond  of  roses.  Pliny  tells  us  that  they  garnished 
their  dishes  with  these  flowers ;  and  we  have  already  alluded  (p.  785.)  to  their 
custom  of  wearing  garlands  of  them  at  their  feasts.  Cleopatra  received  Antony, 
at  one  of  her  banquets,in  an  apartment  covered  with  rose  leaves  to  a  consider- 
able depth ;  and  Antony  himself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scattered 
on  his  tomb.  The  Roman  generals,  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  vic- 
tory, were  permitted  to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shidds.  Ros&-water 
was  the  favourite  perfume  of  the  Roman  ladies ;  and  the  most  luxurious  even 
used  it  in  their  baths. 
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In  the  Eotty  the  rose  has  always  been  a  fayoiffite  with  the  poets.  Tfaey 
represent  the  nightingale  as  sighing  for  its  love ;  and  many  beautiful  verses 
are  derived  from  this  tiU>Le.  *'  In  a  curious  fragment  by  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet  Attar,  entitled  BullnU  Namehy  TheBcK>k  of  the  Nightingale,  all 
the  birds  appear  before  Solomon,  and  charge  the  nightingale  with  disturbing 
their  rest,  by  the  broken  and  plaintive  strains  which  he  warbles  forth  all  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  and  intoxication.  The  nightingale  is  summoned, 
auestioaed,  and  acquitted  by  the  wise  kin^ ;  because  the  bird  assures  him, 
mat  his  vehement  love  for  the  rose  drives  him  to  distraction,  and  causes  him 
to  break  forth  into  those  passionate  and  touching  complaints  which  are  laid 
to  his  charge."  (The  Laitguage  of  FlotverSf  p.  11^7)  The  Persians  also  assert 
that  **  the  nightingale,  in  spring,  flutters  around  the  rose  bushes,  uttering 
incessant  complaints,  till,  overpowered  by  the  strong  scent,  he  drops  stupified 
on  the  ground."  {Ibid,)  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  133.,  men- 
tions that  Sir  John  Malcolm  told  him  that,  when  in  Persia,  he  had  once 
breakfasted  on  an  immense  heap,  or  rather  mount,  of  roses,  which  the  Per- 
sians had  raised  in  honour  of  him. 

The  Turks  believe  that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet  t 
for  which  reason,  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf,  or  suffer  one  to  lie  on 
the  ground ;  they  also  sculpture  a  rose  on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die 
unmarried.  There  are  many  legends  related  of  roses  in  the  East.  The  story 
of  the  learned  Zeb,  who  intimated  by  a  rose  leaf  that  he  might  be  received 
into  the  silent  academy  at  Amadan,  is  well  known.  The  vacant  place  for 
which  he  applied  having  been  filled  up  before  his  arrival,  the  president  inti- 
mated  this  to  him  by  filling  a  glass  so  full  of  water,  that  a  single  additional 
drop  would  have  made  it  run  over ;  but  Zeb  contrived  to  place  the  petal  of 
a  rose  so  delicately  on  the  water  as  not  to  disturb  it  in  the  least,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  ingenious  allusion  by  instant  admission  into  the  society. 
According  to  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Pagoda  Siri,  one  of  the  wives  of  Vish- 
nu, was  found  in  a  rose. 

7%ff  Rose  was  also  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  Church,  "Marullus  tells  a  story 
of  a  holy  virgin,  named  Dorothea,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Cssarea,  under 
the  government  of  Fabricius,  and  who  converted  to  Christianity  a  scribe 
named  Theophilus,  by  sending  him  some  roses,  in  the  winter  time,  out  of 
Paradise.  A  golden  rose  was  considered  so  honourable  a  present,  that  none 
but  crowned  heads  were  thought  worthy  either  to  give  or  to  receive  it. 
Roses  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  popes  on  Good  Friday, 
and  given  to  such  potentates  as  it  was  their  particular  interest  or  wish  to 
load  with  favours  ;  the  flower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  the  mortality  of  the 
body,  and  the  gold  of  which  it  was  composed  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
(LiiuU,  Ros.  Monog,,  pref.  xv.)  In  an  old  mosaic,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Susan,  at  Rome,  Charlemagne  is  represented  kneeling,  and  receiving  fit>m  St. 
Peter  a  standard  covered  with  roses.  The  custom  of  blessing  the  rose  is  still 
preserved  in  Rome,  and  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  called 
Iktmimca  in  Rosa,  The  rose  was  always  considered  as  a  mystical  emblem  by 
the  Catholic  church ;  and,  as  Schlegel  observes,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  the  ornaments  of  Gothic  churches,  in  combination  with  the  cross.  The 
seal  of  Luther  was  a  rose.  In  530,  St.  Medard,  Bishop  of  Noyon,  instituted 
a  festival  at  Salency,  his  birthplace,  for  adjudging  annuaJlv  the  prize  of  a 
crown  of  roses  to  the  girl  who  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  her  competitors 
to  be  the  most  amiable,  modest,  and  dutiful  in  the  village ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  crowning  his  own  sister  as  the  first  rose  queen.  This. custom  was 
continued  to  the  Uine  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  her 
Theatre  d' E^ducation,  has  written  a  beautiful  little  drama,  entitled  La  Rooere 
de  Salency,  on  the  subject.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  knights  at  a  tournament 
wore  a  rose  embroidered  on  their  sleeves,  as  an  emblem  that  gentleness 
should  accompany  courage,  and  that  beauty  was  the  reward  of  valour.  About 
this  period,  the  rose  was  considered  so  precious  in  France,  that,  in  several 
parts  of  the  country,  none  but  the  rich  and  powerful  were  allowed  to  cultivate 
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it;  but  in  later  times  wO'find  it  mentioned  among  the  ancient  rigbts  of  ma* 
nors,  that  their  owners  were  empowered  to  levy  a  tax,  or  tribute,  on  tbeir 
tenants,  of  so  many  bushels  of  roses,  which  were  used,  not  only  lor  making 
rose-water,  bat  for  covering  the  tables  with,  instead  of  napkins.  The  French 
parliament  had  formerly  a  day  of  ceremoby,  called  Baillee  de  itoses,  because 
£reat  quantities  of  roses  were  then,  distributed.  Shakspeare,  who,  no  doubt, 
followed  some  old  legend  or  chronicle,  derives  the  assumption  of  the  red  and 
the  white  roses,  by  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  from  a  quarrel  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  the  partisan  of  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Finding  diat  their 
voices  were  getting  too  loud,  Plantagenet  proposes  that  they  shall 

"  In  dumb  AignificAnce  procUim  their  thoughts  ;** 

adding, — 

*'  Let  him  who  \»  a  true-born  gentleman, 
And  ftandi  upoD  the  honour  of  hi«  birth. 
If  he  luppoies  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
Ftom  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rote  with  me.** 

To  whiob  Somerset  replies,  — 

"  Let  him  who  ia  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Phick  a  red  row  from  off  thia  thorn  with  ae.** 

Their  respective  followers  gathered  the  different  coloured  roses  ;  and  hence, 
tradition  says,  these  flowers  were  adopted  as  the  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  during  the  civil  wars  which  afterwards  desolated  the  country 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  jRosa  dlba  is  said  to  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York,  and  the  J26sa  g^llica  as  that  of 
Lancaster.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose,  which,  when  it  comes  true,  has 
one  half  of  the  flower  red,  aud  the  other  half  white,  was  named  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VH.of  Lan- 
caster with  Elizabeth  of  York.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  roses  on  seals, 
&c.,  always  appear  very  double,  and  as  if  copied  from  the  form  of  R,  centi- 
folia ;  also,  that  the  shoe  ornament  called  a  rosette  has  for  its  type  a  similar 
kind  of  rose.  The  roses  used  in  Gothic  architecture,  on  the  contrary,  are 
comparatively  flat,  with  large  open  petals,  like  the  R.  g411ica. 

SoU  and  Situation,  The  common  wild  roses  will  grow  in  very  poor  soil, 
provided  it  be  dry;  but  all  the  cultivated  sorts  require  a  soil  naturally  li^ht 
and  free,  and  more  or  less  enriched.  The  situation  should  be  open  and  airy, 
exposed  to  the  east,  or,  in  warm  situations,  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  the 
south ;  because  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  accelerates  too  rapidly  the 
expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  also  diminishes  the  colour  and  fnigrance  of  the 
petals.  A  rose-garden,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  whole  day,  may 
have  a  useful  degree  of  shade  given  to  it  by  the  distribution  o(^  a  few  standard 
roses  of  not  less  than  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  height ;  or  by  the  introduction  of 
frames  of  wood  or  wire,  in  the  forms  of  obelisks,  gnomons,  crosses,  columns 
surmounted  by  globes,  or  cones,  on  which  climbing  roses  may  be  trained. 
These,  would  produce  no  bad  effect  by  their  drip,  and  yet,  bv  their  shadow, 
which  would  vary  with  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  would  aflbrd  a  salu- 
tary protection  to  the  dwarf  roses  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  thus 
effect,  iu  some  degree,  the  same  object  as  a  cool  situation  and  exposure.  The 
rose  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
where  the  prevailing  fuel  is  pit-coal ;  hence  the  roses  grown  within  a  circle 
of  ten  miles  of  the  metropolis  are  much  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  grown  at 
double  that  distance :  for  example,  at  Sawbridge worth  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
the  rose  nurseries  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  Brenchley  m  Kent,  and  in  those  of  Mr. 
Woods  at  Maresfield  in  Sussex,  and  of  Mr.  Donald  at  Woking.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  smoke  of  London  on  the  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
every  year  extending  its  circle ;  and  roses  which  grow  and  flower  very  well  in 
gardens,  in  situations  where  building  is  onlv  commencing,  gradually  lose  their 
vigour  as  the  number  of  houses  surrounding  them  is  increased.  The  first 
eroct  of  the  smoke  is  to  prevent  the  flower  buds  from  opening  freely,  and  the 
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next  to  diminish  thdr  number :  the  leayes  then  gradually  become  smaller, 
and  the  length  of  the  shoots  less ;  after  which  the  plant  weakens  by  degrees, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  if  a  standard,  it  dies  altogether,  or,  if  a  dwarf,  barely  exists, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  flowers. 

Situation  in  Garden  Scenery,  In  eomttry  residences,  roses  are  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  margins  of  shrubberies  along  with  other  flowerins  shrubs :  but, 
considering  the  culture  they  require,  it  is  impossible  they  can  thrive  in  such  a 
situation  ;  and,  even  if  they  did  thrive,  the  kind  of  beauty  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  of  a  character  so  difierent  from  that  of  a  general  shrubbery, 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  taste^  to  require  th^  exclusion 
from  it.  The  only  roses  fit  to  be  planted  in  a  shmbbery  are  the  single  kinds, 
in  their  wild  state.  Roses,  and  all  other  kinds  of  shrubs  or  trees,  that  are 
far  removed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  valued  fot*  something  produced  by 
art,  either  in  their  flowers,  fruit,  bark,  or  leaves,  should  be  grown  in  situ- 
ations where  the  art  which  produced  the  artificial  effect  can  be  employed. 
Hence  all  fruit-bearing  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  grown  in  orchards,  in 
kitchen-gardens,  or  in  some  place  by  themselves,  so  as  to  admit  of  properly 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  managing  the  plants.  Roses,  and  all  double-flowering 
shrubs,  ought,  in  lUce  manner,  to  be  grown  by  themselves;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple will  apply  to  shrubs  having  any  peculiarity  in  their  foliage,  and  even 
in  their  mode  of  growth.  The  continuation  of  the  peculiarity  may  not  always 
require  a  rich  soil;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  soil  and  situation  of  a  peculiar  nature :  but  that  pe- 
culianty  of  soil  it  is  as  much  the  object  of  art  to  imitate,  as  it  is  to  form 
the  rich  soil,  and  favourable  situation,  which  produce  large  or  double 
flowers,  or  large  and  succulent  fruit.  Hence,  to  cultivate  roses  properly, 
they  must  be  grown  either  in  groups  by  themselves  on  a  lawn,  or  in-  a 
flower-garden;  or  be  connected  into  a  system  of  groups,  or  beds,  in  a 
rosarium,  or  rose-garden. 

Rosarium^  or  Rosetum,  Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  a  collection  of 
roses,  the  best  eflect  will  be  produced  by  devoting  a  group  to  each  section ; 
such  as  one  to  moss  roses,  .another  to  Noisettes,  a  third  to  Scotch  roses, 
&c.  These  groups  ought  generally  to  be  planted  with  dwarfs  rather  than 
standards;  because  the  former  arc  more  conveniently  looked  upon  by  the 
spectator :  but  a  h&ndsome  standard  mav,  frequently,  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  group,  if  it  is  a  circle  or  a  square ;  and  two  or  three  in  a  hue,  or  radiating 
from  a  point,  if  it  is  of  a  long  or  an  irregular  form.  Sometimes  a  group  may 
be  surrounded  by  a  row  of  standards,  which,  in  that  case,  should  have  clear 
stems,  not  less  tnan  7  fl.  high,  through  which  the  dwarf  roses  may  be  seen  by 
persons  walking  round  the  group.  Staudard  roses,  in  general,  have  the  best 
effect  when  formed  into  an  avenue  along  the  margin  of  a  walk ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  are  very  suitable  for  common  flower-gardens,  where  the  groups, 
mstead  of  being  planted  with  dwarf  roses,  are  filled  with  herbaceous  plants. 
The  sizes  of  the  different  groups  in  a  rosarium  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  the  section  to  be  plantea  in  each.  For 
these  purposes,  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Rivers  may  be  taken  as  a  basis ;  and,  as 
it  contains  seventeen  groups,  exclusive  of  the  climbers,  these  may  be  represented 
by  seventeen  circles  of  different  diameters,  or  by  seventeen  squares,  parallelo- 
grams, or  clusters  of  irregular-shaped  figures,  bearing  the  same  proportion  to 
each  other  in  regard  to  superficial  contents.  For  each  kind  of  rose  to  be 
planted  in  the  group,  a  square  yard  ought  to  be  allowed  if  a  dwarf,  and  more 
if  a  standard ;  because,  to  admit  of  roses  being  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  every  plant,  whether  a  standard  or  a  dwarf,  ought  to  be  free  on 
every  side.  Fig,  525.  b  a  design  for  a  rosarium  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  well 
known  for  his  elegant  designs  in  our  Encyclopcedxa  of  Cottage  Architecture^ 
and  our  Architectural  Magazine,  The  groups  in  this  design  are  calculated  to 
contain  the  entire  collection  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
climbers,  which,  we  tliink,  have  a  better  effect  planted  in  an  open  arcade, 
or  in  a  row  of  columns  or  obelisks,  than  crowded  together  in  one  group. 
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When  a  rosarium,  the  groapB  of  which  are  diflposed  so  as  to  form  one 
symmetrical  figure,  is  to  be  plaated  solely  with  dwarf  roses,  the  wsik 
which  surroimds  it  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  its  level,  in 
order  that  the  spectator,  after  having  studied  the  groups  in  detail,  may  be 
able  to  retire  to  the  surrounding  terrace  walk,  and  get  a  birdseye  view  of  the 
whole.  This  principle,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  all  symmetrical  rosariums,  cis- 
tetums,  iower^gardens,  American  grounds,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  planted  with 
dwarfs.  Where  standards,  whether  roses  or  other  shrubs,  are  used ;  either  in 
groups  alone,  or  interspersed  with  the  dwarfs,  as  in  fig.  52^ ;  a  surrounding 
tefrace  walk,  though  almost  always  desirable,  is  not  so  essential  for  the  dis- 
pfakv  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Where  a  rosarium  cannot  be  formed  in  one  compact  whole,  as  in  the 
design,  ftg,  525.,  it  may  be  laid  out  on  each  side  of  a  l^ing  walk,  in  various 
ways.    The  walk  may  be  either  straight,  or  regularly  curved :  in  eidier  case, 


the  climbing  varieties  mav  be  used  to  form  a  sort  of  open  arcade,  to  separate 
each  section,  as  indicated  in  figt,  526.  and  527.     In  these  figures,  a  Tepre" 
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sents  the  at* cade ;  bb,  beds  for  the  dwarf  plants ;  and  c  c,  rows  of  standards 
bel6ng^  to  that  section  planted  in  small  borders  exterior  to  the  walk.  By 
having  the  jportionn  of  arcade  always  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
the  unity  of  efl^et  in  the  perspective,  to  a  person  walking  through  it,  will  be 
kept  up ;  while  the  bed,  or  beds,  devoted  to  each  section,  though  always  of  the 
Bsnie  length,  mt^ht  be  regulated,  in  point  of  breadth,  so  as  always  to  fi;ive  the 
precise  superficiid  contents  required.  By  surrounding  these  beds  with  a  row 
of  standards  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dwarfe,  the  scene  would  be  shut  in ; 
and,  on  that  account,  its  effect  would  be  stronger.  Instead  of  separating 
each  group  iMo  two  beds  to  make  room  for  the  central  walk,  as  in  ^.  SfiT., 
they  might  be  united  in  one,  and  surrounded  by  a  walk,  as  in  Jig.  926. ;  but, 
though  this  might  improve  the  view  of  a  straight  arcade  from  one  end,  we 
apprehend  it  would  considerably  lessen  the  enjoyment  of  walking  throng  it, 
hj  the  regdarly  repeated  interruptions  which  the  beds  would  produce.  The 
piers  of  the  arcade  ought  to  present  their  edges  to  the  walk ;  and  they  should 
not  rise  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  abruptly  from  the  gravel,  but  from  a  plinth  of 
stone  on  its  margin :  while  the  plants  ought  always  to  rise,  not  from  the  gravel 
or  tlie  turf,  but  from  a  dug  spot ;  because  no  improved  rose  will  thrive,  for 
any  length  of  time,  in  ground  which  is  not  frequently  stirred  and  manured. 

Arcades  of  Rotei.  When  roses  are  grown  in  arcades,  and  the  flowers  are  to 
be  seen  from  below,  the  arches  on  which  the  plants  are  trained  should  always 
be  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  freely  to  admit  the'  light  between 
them ;  otherwise,  the  finest  roses  will  be  produced  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  arcade,  and  few  or  none  be  seen  from  the  inside;  the  plants  will,  also, 
soon  become  naked  below.  The  best  mode  for  growing  the  plants,  and  dis- 
playing their  blossoms  to  a  spectator  on  the  walk,  is  to  form  the  arches  of 
treUiswork,  about  1ft.  or  18  in.  in  width ; 
and  to  place  them  along  the  walk,  not  nearer 
than  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  apart,  as  indicated  in  fig, 
526.  Htddd,  The  reason  why  the  edge 
of  the  arch  of  trelliswork  is  placed  to  the 
walk,  and  not  its  side,  as  usual,  is,  the 
better  to  display  the  roses  on  each  face  of 
the  trelliswork  to  persons  passing  along  the 
walk.  The  height  of  the  summit  of  the  arches 
ought  to  be  r^ilated  by  the  distances  be- 
tween them ;  making  it  such,  that,  when  the 
spectator  is  standing  beneath  one  arch,  he 
mf^  see  the  summit  of  another  at  an  angle 
of  from  30^*  to  40°.  When  diagonal  arches 
are  to  be  formed,  single  iron  rods  only  may 
be  employed,  both  for  the  cross  arches,  and 
those  which  are  placed  diagonally ;  but, 
though  this  forms  the  handsomest  arcade 
to  walk  under,  we  do  not  think  it  displays 
the  rosed  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  broad  I 
arches  of  trelliswork  placed  edgewise,  which  [^ — 1 
we  have  just  mentioned ;  and  of  which  fig.  X-  J 
528.  shows  the  elevation  and  the  ground  v'"  t 
plan.  Where  the  flowers  are  to  be  seen  from  [^^^l 
without,  the  arcade  may  be  wholly  covered  ^ 
with  shoots;  but,  in  that  case,  it  must  be      ^ 
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understood  to  be  formed  for  the  shade,  and  not  for  the  appearance  which 
the  flowers  are  to  produce  to  a  spectator  walking  through  it. 

Espaliers  of  Boses,  as  a  substitute  for  hedges  in  a  flower-garden,  may  be 

formed,  by  training  them  either  on  a  single  wire  fence  (fig.  529.,  of  which 

fi^.  530.  is  the  ground  plan),  or  on  a  double  fence,  composed  of  hoop-iron  and 

wire,  in  the  manner  indicated  in^.  531.    The  standards,  a  a,  are  of  hoop* 

iron,  and  are  kept  together  at  top  by  the  rod  6,  which  passes  through  them ; 
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and  their  lowo'  ex- 
tremities are  Dailed  to 
pines  of  wood  (c), 
which,  when  the  fence 
is  put  up,  are  buried 
in  the  EoU  to  the  depth 
of  S  ft.  or  3  ft.,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted 
line  d,  so  as  to  keep 
the  espalier  finnlj  in 
ita  place.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  each  portion 
(such  as  that  indicated 
in  the  figure)  of  the 
espalier,  and  equidis- 
tant fi^>n:i  the  stand- 
ards of  hoop^iron^s  the 
standard  of  rod-iron 
(of  the  same  thickness 
as  that  used  for  the 
horizontal  rBila),  e ;  to 
which  these  rails  are 
with    wire. 


pose  of  keeping  tAem 
steady,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each 
other,  llie  espalier 
maji  be  extended  to 
length,  by  insert- 
ing the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  rods  in 
cylinders  of  tinned 
iron,  as  indicated  at/, 
IS  the  tin  cylinder,  white  g  g  are  the  ends  of  two  rods  which  are  to  be 
a  in  It  i  or  they  may  be  joined  in  the  manner  of  hooks  and  eyes,  which 
b  the  strongest  mode, 
though  not  so  neat  as 
the  other.  The  iron 
rods  are  gmerally 
about  }  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  16ft.  long. 
Espaliers  of  this  kind, 
being  broader  at  bot- 
tom than  at  top,  ad- 
mit of  the  rain  fallmg 
on  all  the  leaves  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
and,  whether  they  are 
covered  with  shrubs  or 
trees,  for  the  sake  of-... 
their  fiowers,  or  for 
their  fruit,  they  are 
alike  handsome  and 
advantageous.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  may  be 
grown  on  each  side  of 
the  espalier ;  or  only 
one  sort  may  be  placed 
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in  the  central  half  itiBhoot«  beii^  traii)ed  on  one  ride,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  other  side.  We  have  had  an  espalier  of  this  kind  at  Bayswater,  covered 
with  gooBci>en7.bushea,  since  1824.  It  has  been  twice  painted  with  ges  tar; 
and  is  now,  1S3C,  nearl;  as  strong  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The  totd 
expense  was  about  U,  6d.  for  a  foot  in  length. 

Ghabittg  Roiet,  trealed  at  Standard*,  may  be  modified  into  wious  forms. 
One  of  the  simplest  is  to  trsan  a  jplant  to  a  note,  of  from  10  ft.  to  SO  ft.  in 
height,  formed  of  a  young  larch  of  tiat  lengUi,  Uie  side  branches  of  which 
have  been  cut  off  within  6  m.  of  the  stem.  Three  such  trees,  placed  t<^ether 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  dwut  !  ft.  on  the  side  at  bottom,  and  tennmating 
U  a  point  about  90  h.  In>m  the  ground,  produce  a  very  good  effect ;  and,  a 
demrable,  the  triai^e  may  be  enlarged  at  die  base,  or  tlie  Base  may  be  formed 
into  a  square,  and  several  poles  used,  so  as  to  give  the  superstructure  the 
character  of  a  pyramid.  Where  there  is  no  parterre  rosarium,  the  climbing 
rosea;  planted  against  such  pyramids,  would  form  a  very  ^ood  substitute  for 
one.  Where  the  climbing  sorts  are  to  form  part  of  a  rosanum,  and  not  to  be 
planted  on  arcades  or  poles,  they  ma;  be  trained  to  three  iron  rods,  joined  by 
smaller  rods,  as  exhibited  in  fig.  536. ;  or  they  may  be  trained  to  single  rods, 
terminatit^  in  cups,  parasoU,  or  mandarin  hats,  as  may  be  recommended  for 
wistaria,  and  other  twining  plants,  and  as  exemplified  in  ^t.  533,  534,  and 
535.     F^.  536.  may  be  executed  in  a  very  econimueal  manner,  by  making 


the  standards  of  hoop  iron,  which  would  be  kept  steadyfov  the  small  iron 
rod*  passed  horizontally  through  them.  It  will  be  observea  that  this  figure 
termmates  in  a  ball  and  spike;  tbe  use  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  birds  from 
perching  upon  the  ball,  and  dirtying  the  foliage  and  flowers  below.  Where 
a  collection  of  climbers  is  to  be  planted  in  a  rosarium,  or  as  a  rose  avenue 
in  a  flower-gardeu,  a  simple  and  permanent  support,  and  one,  at  the  same 
time,  economical  in  point  of  expense,  may  be  formed  by  sii^e  larch  trees, 
with  the  stumps  of  the  branches  \t£t  on ;  or  with  hoop  iron,  joined  by  wires, 
as  recommended  above  as  a  mode  of  executing,;^.  536.  l^is  mode  is  parti- 
cularly suitable  where  the  olgect  is  to  display  flowers  the  whole  height  of  the 
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standard ;  and  answers  best  for  those  climbers  which  take  their  origin  from  R, 
semperflorens  and  R.  fndica ;  but  for  such  vigorous-growing  climbers  as  R.  scm- 
pervirens,  and  of  all  the  varieties  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  jR.  arv^nsis,  single 
stems,  with  a  spreading  top,  will  have  the  best  effect ;  because,  in  these  kinds, 
the  beauty,  for  the  most  part,  consists  in  the  grace  of  the  pendulous  shoots, 
and  their  numerous  tufls  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

Walk  covered  with  Rotes.  Roses  are  frequently  trained  against  walls;  and, 
where  a  collection  of  climbing  sorts  is  so  displayed,  a  very  good  mode  to  keqi 
each  sort  within  bounds,  and  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  of  equal  display,  is 
to  place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  it,  and  to  spread  two 
leading  shoots  horizontally  from  it  to  the  limits  of  the  space  allowed,  and 
afterwards  to  train  these 
shoots  perpendicularly  up- 
wfurds,  as  in  fig.  537.  The 
side  shoots  which  are  pro- 
duced by  these  boundary 
stems  are  partly  to  be  cut 
off,  and  partly  to  be  trained 
horizontally,  as  indicated  in 
the  figure.  This  mode  of 
training  is  very  well  exem- 
plified in  the  Horticultural  .  ,  ,  ,  . 
Society's  Garden ;  but  the  collection  not  bemg  all  placed  together  m  r^ular 
series,  it  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

Covering  Rockwork  with  Rotes.  Some  of  the  very  low-growing  kinds,  such 
as  R.  spinosissima,  produce  a  very  good  effect  when  planted  among  large 
blocks  of  stone,  or  in  the  crevices  of  natural  rocks ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that,  in  such  situations,  the  soil  cannot  be  properly  cultivated,  and, 
therefore,  only  unimproved  varieties  should  be  employed. 

Baskets  of  Roses  are  frequently  formed,  in  flower-gardens  and  on  lawns,  by 
pemng  the  branches  of  the  roses  close  to  the  ground  with  hooks,  and  sur- 
rounding the  group,  which  should  be  of  a  round,  oval,  or  basket-like  shape, 
with  a  low  frame  of  wire,  or  lattice-work.  In  this  case,  the  ground  between 
the  plants  has  a  good  effect  when  covered  with  live  moss,  pebbles,  or  shells. 
Sometimes  roses  of  the  dwarf-bowing  kinds  are  elevated  in  rustic  basket- 
work,  and  placed  in  the  rosarium  or  the  flower-garden,  or  on  the  lawn. 
These  baskets,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  beds  formed  in  imitation  of  baskets, 
have  a  handle  placed  over  them  to  increase  the  illusion,  over  which  climbing 

roses  are  trained. 

Edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  formed  of  low-growmg  roses,  and  hedges,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  790.),  are  not  unfrequent  in  flower-gardens;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  rockwork,  these  modes  of  gjrowth  are  not  adapted  for  the  more 
ijhoice  kinds,  from  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  proper  cultivation. 

Patches  of  Roses  in  Flower-Borders.  The  rose,  both  as  a  standard  and  as 
«  dwarf,  is  one  of  the  commonest  ornaments  of  mixed  flower-borders ;  and, 
once  the  introduction  of  the  different  varieties  of  iZ.indica  and  R.  seraperflorens, 
such  borders  have  been  fartlier  enriched  by  pbinting  annually  patches  of  the  har- 
diest and  most  free-flowering  of  these  varieties,  and  treating  them  as  herba- 
ceous plants.  Some  of  the  Noisettes,  and  of  the  very  dark-flowered  varieties  of 
i2.indica,  thus  treated,  produce  a  splendid  effect.  The  plants  may  be  struck  from 
cuttings  in  heat  the  same  season ;  or  they  may  be  raised  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass m  a  shady  border,  the  preceding  year,  potted  in  autumn,  kept  in  a  cold- 
pit  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May,  in  holes  filled  with 

leaf-mould  or  rich  free  soil.  ,    -  ,      *  i 

Propagation.  The  rose,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  almost  always  propagated  by  taking 
up  the  plant,  and  dividing  it,  or  by  layers.  Whether  the  practice  of  budding 
roses  origmated  on  the  Continent  or  in  England,  we  are  uncertain ;  but  we 
think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  first  practised  in  France :  and 
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this  practice  has  giTen  rise  to  another  reToludon  in  rose  culture,  as  remark- 
able as  that  already  noticed  (p.  800.)  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  China 
roses  as  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders.  When  roses  were  propagated 
by  layers  or  division,  the  plants  formed  small  bushes,  in  the  finer  kinds 
seldom  rising  above  2  ft.  or  3ft.  horn  the  surface;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
practice  of  budding  exotic  roses  on  the  strong-growing  wild  kinds  been 
adopted,  than  the  idea  occurred  (probably  between  1790  and  1800)  of 
budding  them  standard  high,  and  thus  producing  those  tree  roses  with 
dobular  heads,  covered  with  flowers,  supported  on  stems  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
bdght,  or  higher,  now  so  common  in  French  and  British  gardens ;  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  more  or  less,  in  nK>st  fine  gardens  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

The  rose  is  now  propagated  by  all  the  different  modes  capable  of  being 
applied  to  ligneous  plants :  that  most  generally  in  use  with  the  ordinary  sorts, 
in  private  prdens,  is  by  suckers,  or  by  taking  up  the  entire  plant,  dividing, 
and  replantuig  it.  In  nurseries,  dwarf  plants  are  generally  raised  by  layers ; 
and  standards  almost  always  by  budding  on  stocks  of  the  common  wild  rose. 
Dwarfs  are  also  firequently  propagated  by  budding  on  low  stocks ;  and  many 
of  the  kinds  are  increased  by  cuttings.  New  varieties,  also  roses  for  stocks 
in  some  cases,  and  the  common  sweet  briar  always,  are  raised  from  seed. 
We  shall  submit  a  few  words  on  each  of  these  modes  of  propagation,  and 
refer  the  reader  to  our  Gardener^t  Magazine  for  more  minute  detaSs. 

By  Layers.  These  may  either  be  made,  during  winter,  of  the  preceding 
summer's  shoots ;  or,  in  July,  of  the  growing  shoots  of  the  current  season. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  whole  year  is  gained,  as  layers  made  in  July  will  be  rooted, 
and  ready  to  remove,  the  following  November.  The  young  shoots  of  some 
varieties  of  roses,  such  as  the  Vittoria,  are  very  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break 
off  at  the  point  where  the  ton^e  of  the  la^et  is  formed.  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  been  found,  that,  by  insertmg  the  knife  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  instead 
of  immediately  under  the  bud,  and  merely  producins  a  longitudinal  slit  of  3  in. 
or  4 in.  in  length,  through  two  or  three  buds,  and  qaite  throuffh  the  shoot; 
and  by  keeping  this  slit  open  with  a  little  earth,  a  chip  of  wood,  or,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  most  convenientl  v  at  hand,  more  root  fibres  will  be  produced 
than  by  the  common  mode  of  layering;  and  no  risk  will  be  incurred  of 
breaking  the  shoot.  This  mode  of  layering  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Monro  of  the  Brechin  Nursery  (see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  301.);  and  it  is 
calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  propagators  of  roses.  Mr.  Monro, 
who,  at  first,  used  small  stones  to  keep  the  slit  open,  afterwards  applied  a 
little  decaved  moss  (^ypnum),  or,  instead  of  this,  a  small  portion  of  grafting 
day,  for  that  purpose. 

By  Cuttings.  This  mode  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  varieties  which  partake 
of  J26sa  (ndica,  B.  semperflorens,  B.  Boursaiiltti,  B.  Noisetttana,  &c.  The 
cuttings  may  either  be  put  in  during  the  winter  season,  and  protected  by  glass, 
or  early  in  spring ;  or,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
young  shoots  with  their  leaves  on.  In  either  case,  they  are  best  planted  in 
pots  or  pans,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward  on  a  little  heat.  One  or  the  most 
expeditious  modes  is,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  of  any  of  the  roses  that  grow 
readily  by  cuttings  into  a  hot-house  or  hot-bed,  in  January  or  February. 
The  heat  will  cause  them  rapidly  to  throw  up  some  young  shoots ;  and,  as 
soon  as  these  have  three  or  four  leaves,  they  should  be  tfucen  off»  however 
tender  or  succulent  they  may  be,  takins  care  not  to  remove,  shorten,  or  injure 
any  of  the  leaves.  After  preparing  the  cuttings,  thev  should  be  planted  in 
sand,  a  glass  put  over  them,  and  placed  in  the  same  heat  as  the  plants.  In 
three  weeks,  cuttings  thus  treated  will  have  rooted,  and  will  be  ready  to  pot 
off.  As  the  old  pliuits  continue  to  produce  shoots,  these  may  be  taken  off  for 
cuttings ;  or  the  plants  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  topped  for  that  purpose, 
till  as  many  youn^  plants  are  propagated  as  may  be  wanted.  |Mr.  J.  Elles, 
who  practised  this  method  at  Longleat,  says  that  he  raised  upwards  of  100 
plants  of  BdfUL  odoriita  in  one  season,  from  a  small  plant,  which  only  afforded 
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three  cutting  at  the  cominenceiiient.  (Gard*  Mag^  vol.  tL  p.  428.)  Plants 
imised  in  this  manner  flower  ahnost  immediately,  and  continue  producing  fresh 
blossoms  throughout  the  whole  summer:  they  are  admirably  calculated  for 
being  [Hanted  in  groups  in  mixed  flower-borders,  and  treated  as  herbaceous 
plants,  as  recommended  p.  800. ;  and,  when  RA,  ododita.  is  used,  a  few  patches 
of  it  will  perfume  an  eatue  garden. 

By  Budding.  This  is  a  vei^  general  mode  of  propagating  the  rose,  and  is 
almost  always  adopted  when  it  is  to  be  grown  as  a  standard.  Mr.  Rivers  is 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  roses  never  buxim  so  finely  as  when  budded ;  and 
that  the  most  proper  and  durable  stock  is  R,  canina,  with  its  varieties ;  while 
J2.  arvdnais  is,  perhaps,  the  worst.  The  operation  of  budding,  in  France,  is 
performed  at  any  time,  firom  February  to  September ;  but  pnncipally,  as  in 
England,  during  July  and  August.  When  performed  in  February,  a  portion 
of  the  wood  is  taken  off"  alonj;  with  the  bud,  and  a  cavity  of  the  same  shape 
is  made  in  the  stock  to  receive  it;  so  that  this  mode  of  budding  partakes 
much  more  of  the  nature  of  grafting  than  any  of  the  other  modes. 

The  rose  is  also  budded  in  Aprfl,  by  removing  the  bark  only,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  summer;  and  this  is  what  the  French  call  budding  h  Fceilpou^ 
aaat  (with  the  pushing  e^e) ;  while  the  ordinary  summer  budding  is  called  bud- 
ding dTceU  dormant  (with  the  sleeping  eye).  For  the  mode  of  budding  with 
a  portion  of  the  wood  attached,  mentioned  above,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
French  have  any  specific  name ;  but  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  it 
niche  budding,  or  notch  budding,  and  the  other  two  kinds  spring  bud£ng 
and  summer  budding. 

Niche  Budding,  The  rose  may  be  budded,  in  February  or  March,  in  the 
following  manner :  —  To  prepare  the  bud,  a  transverse  cut  is  made  into  the 
wood,  auttle  below  an  eye  {fig,  538.  a) ;  which  incision  is  met  by  a  longer  cut 
downwards,    commencing    at    a  ^3g 

short  distance  above  the  eye,  b ; 
care  being  taken  that  a  portion  of 
wood  is  removed  with  the  bark, 
as  shoMrn  at  c.  This  bud,  with  a 
portion  of  wood  attached,  is  in- 
serted in  a  niche  in  the  stock, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  size  as  that  len  in  the  scion 
by  the  removal  of  the  bud  c,  as  shown  at  g.  In  placing  the  bud  on  the  stock, 
the  principal  thin^  to  be  attended  to  is,  to  bring  the  horizontal  hedges  of  the 
base  of  the  niche  m  the  stock,  and  those  of  the  bud  which  is  to  fit  into  it,  into 
the  most  perfect  contact  possible ;  because  the  union  is  produced,  not,  as  in 
common  summer  budding,  by  the  junction  of  the  soft  wood  of  the  stock  with 
the  rudiment  of  the  soft  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  the  bud,  but  by  the 
junction  of  soft  wood  with  soft  wood,  as  in  common  grafting.  Dr.  Van  Mons 
recommends  the  cut,  or  niche,  in  the  stock  to  be  made  where  there  is  already 
a  bud ;  making  the  horizontal  cut  through  the  base  of  the  bud.  (See  Gard, 
Mag.f  vol.  ii.  p.  193.) 

Spring  Budding,  When  the  rose  is  to  be  budded  in  spring,  Dr.  Van  Mons 
recommends  the  scions  to  be  cut  off  before  winter,  and  stuck  into  the  ground 
till  the  moment  in  spring,  generally  about  the  end  of  April  or  the  banning 
of  May,  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  539 

will  separate  fireely  fi*om  the  wood : 
the  operation  of  budding  may  then 
be  pmormed  in  the  usual  manner, 
with  the  slight  modifications,  in  re- 
spect to  future  treatment,  given  in 
tne  following  directions  by  Van 
Mons.  The  bark  of  the  stock,  as 
early  in  spring  as  it  will  separate 
from  the  wo<k^  being  cut  Hkc  an 
inverted  T,  as  shown  at  d  \nfig.  539.,  the  horizontal  edges  of  this  cut  in  the 
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Stock,  and  of  the  shield  of  bark  contaixiiDg  the  bud,  must  be  brought  into  the 
most  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  affat  ^ ;  and  then  bound  with  watemroof 
bast  (/),  without,  however,  applying  grafting  clay,  or  grafting  wax.  Eight 
days  tatet  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  the  stock  is  pruned  down  to  the  branch 
which  is  immediately  above  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  branch  is  stopped  bv 
being  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  all  the  side  shoots  are  removed,  and, 
in  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards,  wnen  the  bud  has  pushed  its  fifth  leaf,  the 
point  of  the  shoot  is  pinched  out,  so  as  to  compel  the  shoot  to  branch  out ; 
and  the  branches  thus  produced  will  bear  flowers  in  August  or  September. 

Summer  Budding,  This  is  almost  the  only  mode  of  budding  in  general  use, 
whether  for  the  rose,  or  for  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  either  in  Britain  or  on 
the  Continent.  The  most  general  method  adopted,  on  the  Continent,  of  per- 
forming it  on  the  rose  is  that  indicated  by^.  539.,  in  which  the  two  cuts  in 
the  bark  form  the  letter  T  reversed,  airplay  detailed ;  whereas  in  England 
they  form  the  letter  T  upright.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted  according  to 
the  season :  in  spring  budding,  the  slit  made  in  the  form  of  a  T  reversed 
(thus,  x)  is  the  best ;  but  in  Au^st,  or  summer,  budding,  the  T  slit  ought  to 
be  made  erect ;  because  the  junction,  at  this  season,  takes  place  by  the  descent 
of  the  sap ;  whereas  in  spring  it  is  effected  chiefly  by  its  ascent.  Where  the 
shoots  produced  from  the  stock  are  weak,  the  buds  may  be  inserted  in  the  main 
stem ;  more  especially  if  the  stock  is  not  very  old,  and  the  bark  hard.  8om&> 
times,  buds  inserted  even  in  August  will  push  the  same  season ;  more  especially 
if  the  roots  of  the  stock  have  b^n  well  supplied  with  water :  but,  whether  they 
push  the  first  season  or  the  next,  the  points  of  the  shoots  produced  ought  to 
be  pinched  off  at  three  or  four  ioints  firom  the  stock,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
branch  out ;  because,  when  only  one  long  single  shoot  is  produced  fi'om  each 
bud,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  close  to  the  stock,  by  the  wind.  Buddine 
early  in  the  season  succeeds  best  on  young  wood ;  and,  during  August  and 
September,  it  succeeds  best  on  old  wood.  Buds  of  the  China  rose  and 
its  varieties,  put  in  in  July,  fi*equently  flower  the  same  season.  Twelve 
different  modes  of  budding  will  be  found  described,  and  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  voLii.  p.  191.,  and  vol.  x.  p.  305.;  and  the 
various  modes  of  propagating  the  rose  b^  budding  and  graftuig  will  be  found 
explained,  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  gardening,  in  the 
Gard,  Mag.,yo\,  iv.  p.  381.  In  this  article,  the  writer  directs  the  buds  to  be 
put  in  fi'om  the  b^;mning  to  the  end  of  August,  either  in  the  old  or  young 
wood,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  watering  uie  root  well,  in  dry  seasons,  for 
several  days  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
assist  the  barK  to  rise.  Budding  with  the  dormant  bud  is,  he  says,  practised 
in  May;  sometimes  with  common  roses,  but  more  frequently  with  China 
roses,  Banksias,  Noisettes,  &c.  In  general,  two  buds  are  sufficient  for  any 
stock ;  ai)d  these  should  be  of  only  one  variety,  as  two  sorts  seldom  grow 
with  equal  vigour;  and,  of  course,  the  one  soon  robs  and  destroys  the 
other.  The  bast  ligature  which  confines  the  buds  should  be  pretty  tight ;  and 
a  laurel  leaf  may  be  slightly  tied  on  with  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an 
arch  over  the  bud,  to  defend  it  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both  of  which  are  as 
prejudicial  as  the  air.  The  ligatures  may  be  removed,  in  moist  seasons,  after 
a  month ;  but,  in  hot  weather,  not  for  six  weeks  at  least.  The  general  sea- 
son for  budding  in  England  is  the  end  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ; 
but  in  France  and  Belgium,  by  watering  the  stocks,  and  the  plants  firom 
which  scions  are  to  be  taken,  abundantly  throughout  the  season,  and  by  some 
variations  in  the  mode  of  treatment  cu;cording  to  the  period  of  the  year,  the 
operation  is  performed  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
In  budding  m  June»  Dr.  Van  Mons  first  deprives  the  young  shoots,  from 
which  he  proposes  to  take  buds,  of  their  leaves ;  and,  fifteen  days  afterwards, 
he  finds  the  buds  stil&ciently  swelled  to  allow  their  being  taken  off  and 
inserted  in  the  stocks.  If  the  stock  is  allowed  to  have  a  leading  shoot  above 
the  inserted  bud,  and  this  shoot  is  not  shortened,  the  bud  inserted  will 
probably   not  push   for  six  weeks  or  two  months;  but  if  this  shoot  is 
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shortened  or  cut  ofl^  and  all  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stock  removed, 
the  new  bud  will  push  in  two  or  three  weeks;  and  will  flower  the  same 
season,  if  treated  as  above  directed  for  the  shoots  produced  by  buds  inserted 
in  April.  The  scion  of  a  rose-tree.  Dr.  Van  Mons  observes,  is  seldom  too 
dry  tor  the  buds  to  succeed,  provided  the  shield  is  inserted  with  a  thin  bit  of 
wood  behind  its  eye ;  but  when  the  bark  is  quite  fresh,  and  full  of  sap,  this 
thin  bit  of  wood  is  unnecessary. 

Grafting  is  occasionally  employed  for  propagating  the  rose,  particttlarty  ia 
the  case  of  dwarfs.  For  this  purpose,  the  saons  should  be  collected  in  Blardi, 
and  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  1  in.  deq> :  the  clay  should  be  pressed  firmly  to 
the  ends  of  the  scions,  and  the  mass  afterwards  bedded  in  a  pot  full  of  earth, 
to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  clay  from 
evaporating,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoots.  The  pot  of  scions  may  then  be 
set  in  any  shed  or  outhouse,  that  is 
neither  very  dry  nor  very  damp,  for 
three  weeks.  The  object  of  treating  the 
scions  in  this  manner  is  to  retard  their 
growth,  in  order  that  the  stocks  may  be 
more  forward  in  vegetation  than  the 
scions.  In  Flanders,  where  the  cleft 
mode  is  commonly  adopted,  care  is 
taken  that  the  scion  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  stock,  as  in  JSg.  540.  a  a ; 
or  that  the  cleft  in  the  stock  is  made 
sufficiently  near  one  side,  to  admit  of 
the  bark  of  the  scion  fitting  the  bark 

of  the  stock  on  both  of  its  ec^es,  as  shown  at  b  h.  In  grafting  on  the  do^- 
rose,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  with  this  addition,  that  the  shoulder  c  is 
very  often  maae  to  the  scion ;  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  bud  on  the 
wedge  part  of  it  (d)y  as  shown  at  e.  Whip,  or  splice,  grafting  is,  also, 
sometimes  practised  with  the  rose;  in  which  case,  it  is  essential  to 
have  a  bud  left  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scion,  as  indicated  in 
fig,  541.,  which  would  otherwise  die  ofT.  This,  both  in  niche  budding 
and  in  grafting,  contributes  materially  to  success,  on  the  same  principle 
that  cuttings  and  layers  are  more  certain  of  rooting  when  they  are  cut 
at  a  joint,  than  between  the  joints.  The  reason  is,  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  there  more  powerful ;  and  that  the  germs,  both  of  buds  and 
roots,  are,  in  most  plants,  confined  to  the  joints  of  the  stems ;  though 
in  some,  as  in  the  common  elm,  they  appear  to  be  distributed  equally 
over  every  part  of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  making  the  incision  in  the 
side  of  the  stock  which  is  to  receive  the  scion  that  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  whip,  or  splice,  manner,  the  knife  ought  always  to  be  entered  at 
the  base  of  a  bud,  and  passed  upwards.  ^' 

The  grafts,  in  Belgium,  are  tied  on  with  fine  bast,  which  is  made  water-proof 
by  passmg  it  first  through  a  solution  of  white  soap,  and  next  through  one  of 
alum ;  a  neutral  compound  being  thus  formed,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  lieature  is  covered  with  marly  clay  in  the  usual  manner,  or  with  grafting 
wax.  (Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  ii.  p.  192.) 

Slocks  for  grafting  or  budding  Roses.  On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, these  are  generally  procured  from  the  woods  and  hedges,  of  an  age  and 
size  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  best  season  for  collecting  them  is  November ; 
because  they  can  then  be  immediately  planted ;  and  they  will  be  in  a  fitter 
state  for  pushing  out  roots  and  shoots  the  following  spring,  than  if  they  had 
not  been  obtained  till  that  season,  or  even  if  they  had  been  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  autumn,  and  the  planting  delayed  till  spring.  Stocks,  so  procured, 
have  very  few  fibrous  roots,  which  renders  this  attention  to  their  early  plant- 
ing more  necessary ;  thoueh  it  must  be  confessed,  that  roses  will  grow  with 
fewer  fibrous  roots  than  almost  any  other  sort  of  ligneous  plant.     The  be»t 
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kind  of  wild  rose  for  stocks,  as  alre&dv  observed,  is  the  M.  cariina ;  and  the 
age  of  the  plants,  or  the  thickness  of  their  stems,  is  of  much  less  conse- 
quence than  their  being  healthy,  straight,  and  free  from  knots.  For  dwarfs, 
they  need  not  exceed  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  height ;  but  for  standards  they  may  vary 
from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  and  upwards.  A  very  convenient  height  for  displaying  the 
rose  to  the  human  eye,  is  4  ft.,  the  head  being  pruned  so  as  to  rise  about 
18  in.  higher.  For  a  truly  grand  effect,  however,  and  for  forming  avenues  of 
roses  along  the  walks  in  flower-gardens,  between  which  the  beds  of  flowers 
are  to  be  seen,  the  stocks  ought  never  to  be  less  than  6  ft.  high,  and  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  would  be  better.  Before  planting  the  stock,  cut  it  over  at  an  angle  of 
50^,  the  upper  part  of  the  cut,  or  section,  ending  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above 
a  bud ;  or,  if  there  are  two  buds  nearly  about  the  same  height  at  the  top  ^^ 
of  the  stock,  cut  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  Jig,  542.,  leaving 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud.  If  the  slope  of  the 
section  is  much  greater  than  an  angle  of  50°,  the  wound  will  not  become 
covered  with  banc,  at  least  in  most  cases;  and  on  its  being  completely 
covered  depends  the  durability  of  the  plant.  Immediately  after  cutting 
the  stock  across,  cover  the  wound  with  grafting  clay,  enveloping  it  with 
live  moss,  tied  on  with  water-proof  bast ;  or,  as  the  practice  is  on  the 
Continent,  cover  it  with  a  composition  made  of  the  following  ii^edients : 
five  eighths  pitch,  one  eighth  rosin,  one  eighth  tallow,  and  one  eighth  bees' 
wax,  all  thoroughly  incorporated ;  or,  one  half  bees'  wax,  and  one  half  pitch, 
which  is  the  composition  commonly  used  in  France ;  or  1  lb.  of  white  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  ^  lb.  black  pitch,  ^  lb.  rosin,  ^  lb.  bees'  wax,  2  oz.  of  tallow,  I  oz. 
pounded  mastic,  and  1  oz.  saltpetre,  which  is  the  mixture  used  in  Belgium. 
Equal  parts  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  with  a  very  little  tallow  added,  we  have 
found  the  simplest  and  best  mixture  for  covering  wounds  in  ligneous  plants  of 
every  kind ;  and,  for  covering  grafts,  it  has  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  little 
sand.  Put  any  of  these  mixtures  into  a  pipkin,  and  keep  it  warm  enough  to  melt 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour :  when  cooled  a  little,  dip  the  extreme  point  of 
each  stock  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  mixture,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  two 
or  three  sheets  of  paper,  over  tne  section ;  or,  if  you  have  neglected  to  perform 
this  essential  operation  till  after  the  stocks  are  planted,  the  mixture  may  be 
applied  warm  with  a  small  brush.  In  England,  this  process  is  too  generally 
neglected ;  and  the  section  is  neither  covered  with  grafting  clay,  nor  grafting 
wax.  The  consequence  of  this  neglect  is,  that  the  rains  and  the  frost  rot  the 
wood  during  winter,  and  the  drought  cracks  it  during  summer :  it  decays,  and 
leaves  the  stock  hollow;  and,  after  being  budded,  and  forming  a  head,  the  plant 
is  only  of  three  or  four  years'  duration,  instead  of  lasting  seven  or  eight 
years.  The  nurserymen  sa^  that  the  price  given  will  not  repay  them  for 
taking  so  much  trouble ;  but  it  would  be  much  better  for  a  purchaser  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  plants  so  treated,  than  almost  any  prices  for  those  in  which 
this  precaution  has  been  neglected.  When  the  Ftocks  begin  to  push  in  March, 
rub  olf  all  the  buds,  except  such  as  may  be  close  to  the  margin  of  the  section, 
which  will  generally  be  two,  but  never  less  than  one,  or  more  than  four.  The 
shoots  produced  from  these  buds  are  intended  to  be  budded ;  and,  therefore, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  the  prickles  should  be  removed  from  them  on  the  places 
where  the  buds  should  be  inserted,  which  ought  to  be  not  farther  than  1  in. 
from  their  junction  with  the  stock.  The  operation  of  budding  may  be  per- 
formed from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  August ;  supplying  the  stock  with 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  as  has  been  already  recommended,  to 
facilitate  the  rising  of  the  bark.  Mornings  and  evenings  are  the  best  times  of 
the  day  for  budduig ;  and,  when  a  northerly  or  easterly  wind  prevails,  the 
operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  on  account  of  the  drying  influence  of 
these  winds  on  the  bark  of  the  stock,  as  well  as  on  the  bud.  In  general,  only 
one  sort  of  rose  ought  to  be  put  on  one  stock,  for  reasons  already  given, 
(p.  803.} 

JS^  Seed.    The  common  single  sweet  briar  is  always  raised  from  seed ;  and 
sometimes,  also,  the  dog  rose,  for  stocks.    The  other  sorts  of  roses  are  only 
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mised  from  seed  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  procure  new  varieties.  The 
seeds,  in  either  case,  are  separated  from  the  hips  when  the  latter  are  fiilly 
ripe ;  and  are  either  sown  immediately,  or  mixed  with  sand  and  preserved  till 
the  following  spring.  They  are  then  sown,  and  thinly  covered  with  soiL  The 
plants  will  come  up  the  first  season,  and,  with  careful  treatment,  they  will 
flower,  in  most  cases,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year;  but  the  varieties  of  R.  sem- 
perflorens  will  fi^uently  flower  the  second  year,  and  sometimes  even  the 
irst  year. 

CuUure.  The  rose,  in  an  artificial  state,  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
an  herbaceous  plant ;  in  so  fiir  that  it  requires  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and 
replanted,  that  this  maybe  done  at  almost  any  season,  and,  also,  that  it  should 
have  its  old  wood  cut  out  every  year^  or  every  second  or  third  year. 

Planting  roses  should,  in  general,  be  performed  in  the  autumn ;  but,  with  the 
more  delicate  varieties  of  Qiina  roses,  and  with  R,  multifldra,  R.  moscbata, 
and  their  varieties,  it  may  be  deferred  till  spring.  As  roses  have  but  few 
fibrous  roots,  the  operation  of  planting  them  may  be  easily  and  rapidly  per* 
formed ;  the  chief  point  beiug  to  put  some  fresh  soil  in  the  hole  along  with  the 
roots,  and  to  press  the  earth  firmly  to  them.  In  cold  clayey  soils,  Mr.  Rivers 
recommends,  as  the  best  compost  for  roses,  rotten  dung  and  pit  sand;  and  in 
warm  dry  soils,  rbtten  dung  and  cool  loams.  When  standard  roses  are  to  be 
planted  in  a  broad  border,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  those 
nearest  the  walk  should  be  the  lowest,  and  those  at  the  peatest  distance  from 
it  the  highest.  A  border  15  fr.  or  20  ft.  wide,  planted  m  this  manner,  with 
five  or  six  parallel  rows,  quincunx  in  the  plan,  and  rising  one  above  another 
in  the  elevation,  has  a  very  splendid  effect  when  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

Taking  tm  and  Replantmg,  The  rose,  whether  grown  as  a  standard  or  a 
dwarf,  ought  to  be  taken  up  every  five  or  six  years,  even  in  good  soils,  and 
have  its  roots  shortened  and  trimmed ;  a  portion  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grew 
should  also  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  rich  fresh  loam.  In  unfavourable 
soils,  Mr.  Rivers  remarks,  this  process  ought  to  be  performed  every  third  or 
fourth  vear.  Dr.  Van  Mons  says  that  the  practice  in  Belgium,  even  in  the 
best  soils,  is  to  take  up  the  plants  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  either  replace 
them  in  fresh  soil,  or  throw  them  away,  and  substitute  youne  plants.  In  com- 
mon flower-borders,  where  dwarf  roses  are  not  grafted,  and  where,  of  course, 
they  produce  suckera  freely,  they  should  be  taken  up  every  other  year,  and 
replanted ;  the  digging  and  manuring  of  the  border  occasioning  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  soil  relatively  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  thus  producing  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  the  partial  renewal  of  the  soil. 

Planting  to  retard  the  Flowering  of  Roses.  The  rose  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  at  any  season,  provided  the  shoots  are  shortened,  and  deprived  of  all 
their  leaves;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  liberally  suppliea  with  water. 
Hence  roses,  taken  up  just  before  the^  are  coming  into  flower,  and  properly 
pruned  and  replanted,  will  produce  their  flowers  in  November ;  or,  by  planting 
thero  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  shadv  situation,  and  then  putting  them 
under  glass  on  the  firet  appearance  of  frost,  they  may  be  made  to  produce 
their  flowers  about  Christmas.  Practices  of  this  kind  were  formerly  common 
among  the  florists  of  Paris,  but  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  relinquished 
since  the  introduction  of  the  sweet-scented  China  roses ;  which,  placcKl  in  a 
moderate  heat,  under  glass,  in  autumn,  continue  flowering  all  the  winter. 
Roses  may  also  be  made  to  flower  in  the  autumn  by  pruning  them  back  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  discoverable.  The  plant,  in  this  case, 
as  in  that  of  taking  up  and  replanting,  makes  a  second  effort  to  produce 
flowers,  which  effort  is  not  attended  with  success  till  late  in  the  season. 

The  Rose  des  Quatre  Saisons  is  a  good  sort  for  employing  in  these  operations ; 
and  Dumont  observes  that  this  rose,  when  pruned  immediately  after  it  has 
bloomed  for  the  first  time,  may  be  made  to  produce  its  flowers  during  winter ; 
being,  of  course,  protected  by  a  hand-glass,  and  covered  with  mats  during 
very  severe  weather.  In  all  experiments  for  forcing  roses  in  the  op<^  air,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  soil  to  be  fresh  and  rich,  and 
the  situation  favourable. 
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Prutiing,  The  rose  requires  to  be  [)runed  ever^  year ;  the  strong-growing 
hardy  kinds  in  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  wmter,  and  the  more  tender 
kinds  early  in  spring.  Duniont  recommends  pruning  the  early-flowering  sorts 
in  autumn,  and  the  bte  sorts  during  spnng;  but  ndther  during  winter. 
Rivers  observes  that  pruning  should  always  be  performed  in  October  or 
March ;  but  October  pruning,  he  says,  will  be  found  decidedly  the  most  ad- 
vantageous, as,  the  plant  having  less  wood  and  fewer  buds  to  nourish  during 
the  winter,  the  buds  left  will  have  acquired  extra  vigour  for  pushing  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a  valuable  remark,  and  will  apply  to  all  ligneous  plants 
whatever.  In  the  operation  of  pruning  three  objects  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view :  the  removal  ot  the  old  wood,  because,  in  roost  varieties,  it  is  only  the 
young  wood  that  produces  large  and  finely  formed  flowers ;  the  thinning  out  and 
shortening  of  the  young  wood,  that  the  flowers  produced  may  be  fewer,  and 
consequently  have  more  nourishment,  and  more  light  and  air,  and  thus  become 
stronger;  and  the  forming  of  the  head,  or  bush,  into  some  symmetrical  shape. 
Some  varieties  require  much  less  pruning  than  others;  and  climbers,  and 
most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Scotch  rose,  should,  in  general,  only  have  their 
shoots  thinned  out,  and  should  be  but  seldom,  if  ever,  shortened.  In 
shortening  young  shoots,  not  more  than  from  two  to  three,  or,  at  most,  four 
buds,  should  be  left  on  each.  The  cuts  should  be  made  close  above  the  bud, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  sii^>ence  from  it,  and  sloping  away  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°.  A  standard  rose,  properly  pruned,  will,  m  general,  pre* 
sent  a  head,  in  the  winter  season,  not  more  than  1  tt.  in  diameter;  nevertheless, 
some  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds  will  ^ 

flower  very  well  ¥nth  heads  of  twice  or     ^^ 
thrice  that  size.  (See  Jigs,  543,  544,  and 
545.)    The    peculiarities    in  treatment 
which  difbrent  varieties  reauire,  whether  \    JF 
as  regards  pruning,  or  otner  points  of  ^lr 
cultur^  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  names  in    preceding  pages; 
and  in  Mr.  Rivers's  observations  on  the 
different  sorts  grown  in  his  nursery :  see 
p.  780.  to  p.  783. 

Summer  Pruning,  By  cutting  out  wood  at  different  times  during  summer,  a 
succession  of  roses  may  be  produced,  more  especially  in  the  Noisettes,  and 
other  China  varieties,  and  m  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons :  but  this  practice 
should  never  be  adopted  as  a  general  one ;  because,  by  occasioning  extraordi- 
nary exertion  in  one  season,  it  weakens  the  plants  for  the  year  following. 
The  only  kinds  of  siunmer  pruning  that  we  think  generally  applicable  and 
unobjectionable  are,  thinning  out  with  the  finger  and  thumb  the  flower  bads 
as  soon  as  they  are  discernible,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  what  the  plant 
can  bring  to  perfection ;  and,  fdler  these  buds  have  expanded  and  begun  to 
decay,  cutting  them  off  close  to  the  floral  leaf.  In  performing  thi&  last  operation, 
none  of  the  leaves  ought  to  be  cut  off;  because  the  effect  of  that  would,  with 
many  varieties,  be  to  occasion  the  production  of  a  second  shoot,  and  thus 
to  weaken  the  plant,  as  well  as  to  render  it  unsightly.  There  are  some  roses 
which  have  handsome  calyxes,  and  others  which  produce  large  and  showy 
coloured  hips,  such  as  the  apple-bearing  rose :  in  both  these  cases,  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  decayed  flower,  the  decayed  petals  only  should  be  picked  out; 
and  this,  also,  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  those  roses  which,  when  the 
stalks  of  the  decayed  flowers  are  cut  off,  are  apt  to  produce  summer  shoots. 
In  the  case  of  single  roses,  the  cutting  off  of  the  decayed  flowers  is  not 
so  necessary  as  in  the  double  sorts ;  as  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  petals  in  a 
state  of  incipient  decay  which  g^ves  that  sloirenly  appearance,  so  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  what  we  call  the  gardenesque,  and  what  our  enlightened  and 
elegant  contemporary  and  friend,  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  calls  ia  beUe  culture^  as 
being  in  gardening  what  the  heUc$  leitrct  are  in  literature,  or  the  beaux  arU 
in  the  arts. 
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Slaking  and  TVaining  Standard  Rotes,  All  standard  roses  above  2  ft.  high 
require  to  be  support^  by  stakes ;  otherwise,  when  the  head  is  loaded  wttfa 
leaves  and  flowers,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  blown  to  one  side,  and  either  to  be- 
come unsightly,  or,  probably,  to  be  broken  off.  In  country  places,  where  wood 
is  abundant,  the  stakes  may  be  formed  of  poles  or  rods  cut  out  of  coppice- 
wood,  or  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations ;  and,  of  the  former,  those  of 
the  lai'ch,  the  oak,  and  the  ash  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  the  most 
durable.  Where  the  thinnings  of  young  plantations  are  employed  for 
stakes,  the  most  durable  will  be  those  of  the  larch ;  and,  where  roses  are 
grown  extensively  in  the  country,  the  most  economical  mode  of  staking  them 
would  be,  to  make  plantations  of  larches  from  time  to  time,  planted  close 
together,  and  to  cut  them  down,  as  wanted,  when  of  the  proper  size. 
Where  neatness  and  permanence  are  desirable  objects,  however,  nothing  can 

3|ual  the  stakes  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  manufactured  by  Cottam  and 
alien  of  London,  and  K.  Mallet  of  Dublin.  These  stakes  will  be  found 
described  and  figured,  and  their  weight  and  prices  given,  in  the  Gardener's 
Mdgaaane^  vol.  viii.  p.  556. ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that, 
in  lengths  of  7  ft.,  a  dozen  of  them  will  wei^h  1081b.,  and  cost  13«.,  if  the 
stakes  are  formed  wholly  of  cast  iron ;  while,  if  formed  of  wrought>iron  rods 
let  into  cast-iron  sockets,  and  varying  in  size  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  6  in.,  they 
will  cost  ft'om  )is.  to  \Qs.  6d,  per  dozen.  Ik  considerable  saving  in  the 
material  used  in  these  stakes  b  made  by  casting  the  sockets  with  flanches, 
or  fins,  Jig.  532.  6,  and  also  by  casting  the  entire  rod  witli  fins,  as  in  Jig. 
532.  a.  These  stakes  are  calculated  for  roses  which  are  to  have  their  hoids 
closely  cut  in :  but  the  Noisettes,  and  various  kinds  of  China  roses,  produce 
most  effect  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  or  more,  from  the  stem.  To  train  these  shoots  into  a  regular  head, 
stakes  with  ring  or  parasol  tops,  such  as  Jig.  533.  or  Jig.  534.,  are  useful. 
In  general,  these  stales  should  not  be  fixed  till  after  the  roses  have  been 
planted  two  or  three  years,  and  have  acquired  strength  sufficient  to  form 
a  handsome  head  the  first  year  the  stake  is  placed  beside  them.  When 
such  a  stake  as^.  533.  is  fixed  in  the  ground,  the  ring  at  the  top  should 
stand  about  1  in.  or  2  in.  higher  than  the  top  of  the  stock.  This  ring  is 
fiutened  to  the  two  iron  limbs  of  the  standard  by  nuts,  and  is  unscrewed,  and 
hung  on  one  of  the  limbs  while  the  standard  is  being  fixed ;  it  is  then  raised 
to  its  place  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  which,  as  already  observed, 
should  be  sufficient  in  number  and  length  to  extend  over  the  ring.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  the  Querns  near  Cirencester,  who  appears  first  to  have  adopted 
this  mode  of  training,  selects  six  or  eight  of  tne  strongest  shoots  in  spring, 
and  ties  them  to  the  ring  with  tow  twine ;  and  i(^  from  their  length,  this  be 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  blowing  about,  he  ties  strings  to  the 
ring,  and  extends  them  to  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground.  All  the  other  shoots  of 
the  head  are  cut  back  in  the  usual  manner.  Fig.  546.  is  an  accurate  sketch, 
taken  in  1831,  from  a  bizarre  de  la  Chine  rose,  which  was  at  that  time  six 
years  planted.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  formed  a  truly  splendid  object. 
Those  who  dislike  the  appearance  of  the  strings  may  adopt,  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  the  parasol  stake.  {Jig.  534.)  In  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury,  climbing 
roses  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  trained  on  wire  domes,  or  deini-globes,  or 
demi-ovals,  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  are  found  to  produce  an  excellent  effect. 
The  wire  rods  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Removing  Suckers  and  Side  Buds  from  the  Stocks  on  which  Roses  are  worked 
is  an  operation  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Du* 
mont,  that  suckers,  when  at  a  distance  ft'om  the  stem  of  the  rose,  do  not 
appear  to  injure  the  plant ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  suckers  of  all 
trees  or  shrubs  that  come  u[)  at  a  distance  from  the  stem ;  this  being  one  of 
the  modes  of  propagation  which  nature  has  sup()lied  to  a  consideral)le  nmn- 
ber  of  plants,  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous :  but  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  shoots  from  the  stem  itself,  are  less  injurious  in  the  case  of 
the  grafted  rose,  than  in  that  of  most  other  grafted  plants.    The  reason  is,  or 
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seems  to  be,  that  the  rose  stocks  are  alwavs  of  much  more  robust  halnt,  with 
rererence  to  the  scions  grafted  on  them,  than  the  stocks  or  an;  other  grafted 
tree  or  shrub  whatever. 

Watering.  All  plants  in  a  state  of  hid)  culture  require  waterinf;  in  the 
summer  season,  otherwise  they  will  not  Jevelope  their  parts  to  a  sufficient 
extent.  The  rose  bush  best  produces  its  flowers  in  the  three  hottest  months, 
June,  July,  and  August;  and  neither  in  Britain,  nor  An  the  Continent,  will 
roues  expand  their  blossoms  fully,  or  have  strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
insects,  unless  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Before  they  come  into 
flower,  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  every  evening  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
root  abundantly  supplied  either  witli  common  water,  or  liquid  manure.  Dwarf 
roses  require  less  water  than  standards ;  because  the  neameti  of  the  bush  to 
the  ground,  by  covering  the  soil,  prevents  evaporation.  Lime  water  (that  'a, 
lime  held  in  solution  in  water,  and  not  such  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  as 
will  leave  a  coating  of  lime  on  the  plants)  ma^be  used,  both  with  the  syringe 
and  at  the  root ;  and,  thauf;h  it  wiU  not  entirely  destroy  the  aphides,  those 
great  enemies  of  roses,  yel  it  will  check  iheir  increase,  and  it  will  totally 
destroy  caterpillars  of  every  kind.  To  destrov  the  aphides,  after  syringing 
with  piu'e  water  or  lime  water,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powdered  leaves  of  tobacco,  or  refuse  snuff,  as  direMed  under  the  head  of 
Insects,  and  the  syringing  left  off  for  a  few  days;  after  which  they  should  be 
well  washed  with  clean  water. 

Growing  in  Pall  and  Foreing,  The  dwarf-growing  roses,  and,  indeed,  mort 
sorts  as  dwarlk,  may  be  grown  in  pots ;  care  being  taken  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  once  a  y^,  and,  after  trimming  thdr  roots  end  shoots,  to  repot 
them  in  fresh  soil.  So  complete  is  the  command  of  the  cultivator  over  a 
rose  in  a  pot,  that,  with  the  aid  of  glass,  a  choice  of  sorts,  and  the  power  of 
applying  a  very  little  heal  in  the  winter  months,  he  may  have  roses  m  abun- 
dance ail  the  )-ear.  Cabbage  and  moss  roses,  when  they  are  to  be  forced, 
should  be  taken  up  out  of  the  free  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
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and  their  wood  is  ripened ;  they  should  then  be  pruned  and  potted,  and  kept 
in  a  shady  situation  till  taken  into  the  house.  Moss  roses,  introduced  into  a 
pit  or  hot-house  on  the  1st  of  .October,  will  blossom  by  Christmas-day;  those  on 
the  Ist  of  November,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  February ; 
those  on  the  1st  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March ;  those  on  the  1st  of  January,  from  the' middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April ;  those  on  the  1st  of  February,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May ;  and  those  on  the  Ist  of  March,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June;  when-some  of  the  earlier  varieties  of  moss  rose  will  be  in  bloom  in  the 
open  air.  (See  the  details  on  forcing  the  rose,  given  in  the  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  i. 
p.  122.)  During  the  forcing  season,  the  plants  ou^ht  to  be  supplied  liberally  with 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  which  they  are  &ept,  and  with  as 
much  light  and  air  as  can  be  admitted  without  chilling  them  ;  they  may  also  be 
watered  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  Where  a  regular  system  of  forcing 
roses  is  carried  on,  there  should  not  be  less  than  four  houses  or  pits ;  viz. 
one  for  commencing  the  process,  in  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
50°,  and  where  the  plants  may  remain  a  fortnight ;  another,  to  which  they 
oueht  to  be  removed,  where  the  temperature  may  be  60°  or  65° ;  a  third,  in 
which  they  ought  to  remain  six  weeks,  or  till  they  begin  to  flower,  when  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  the  fourth  house  or  pit,  where  they  should  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  (whicU  is  about  that  of  living-rooms),  to  prepare 
them  for  being  removed  thither.  (See  Encvc,  of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  §  6045.) 
Those,  however,  who  are  contented  with  Rosa  i.  odorata,  or  any  other  sweet- 
smelling  variety  of  China  rose,  may  have  roses  all  the  winter,  without  a  tithe 
of  this  trouble  and  expense,  by  keeping  them  in  a  house  or  pit,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  50°. 

Insects,  The  insects  that  attack  rose  trees  are  of  several  kinds,  all  very 
destructive,  and  all  very  di£ficult  to  destroy ;  principally,  because  the  means 
for  their  destruction  are  seldom  resorted  to  till  their  ravages  have  commenced. 
The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  aphides,  commonly  called  green  flies,  or 
plant  lice,  which  are  well  known  to  all  rose-growers.  These  insects  lay  their 
small  black  e^s  in  autumn,  generally  near  the  axils  of  the  buds,  so  that  the 
young  brood  may  be  conveniently  placed  for  feeding  on  the  tender  shoots 
when  they  appear.  In  mild  seasons,  these  eggs  are  hatched  about  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  the  insects  produced  are  few  and  inconspicuous,  many 
being  generally  destroyed  by  the  cold.  Those  that  remain,  after  twice  casting 
their  skins,  arrive  at  their  full  growth  about  April,  when  Uiey  begin  to  breed. 
"  According  to  Richardson*  the  first  brood  consists  entirely  of  females ;  and 
each  of  these  produces  a  numerous  progeny  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  sex.  These,  though  themselves  produced  from  eggs,  are  viviparous. 
A  third  generation  appears  in  May ;  and  the  months  of  June  and  July  each 
supply  two  more.  In  the  autumn,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  generations 
are  produced;  two  of  them  in  August,  and  the  last,  which  consists  of  both 
males  and  females,  about  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  females  of 
this  latter  race  the  eggs  are  produced  which  are  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
species  for  the  foilowine  year.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  branch  buds,  that  the  future  young  may  be  the  more  easily 
supplied  with  nourishment  (as  before  mentioned) ;  and  some  continue  to  lay 
till  the  beginning  of  November.  The  eggs,  at  first,  are  green,  but  soon  become 
perfectly  black :  they  adhere  to  the  branches  by  a  viscous  matter  that  sur- 
rounds them,  and  remain  uninjured  by  the  frost  of  winter."  (Phil.  TVatu,, 
vol.  xILp.  182.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  the  best  time  for  destroying  the  aphis  is 
while  it  remains  in  the  egg  state,  as,  if  suffered  to  breed,  it  multiplies  to  a 
frightful  extent.  For  this  purpose,  w&sh  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  rose 
bushes,  during  winter,  with  a  cpmposition  of  strong  tobacco  water  and  soft 
soap ;  or,  if  this  be  thought  too  expensive,  with  water  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  200° ;  in  both  cases,  cleaning  the  branches,  after  the  composition  or  hot 
water  has  been  applied,  with  a  small  painter's  brush.     Should  this  precau- 
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tioiwr;  meaaure  have  been  n^lected,  care  tbould  be  taken  to  watch  Tor  the 
appearance  of  the  first  brood,  and,  as  soon  as  the  insects  nre  perceived,  to 
destroy  them  with  lime  or  tobacco  water,  or  by  fumigation ;  taking  care  never 
to  use  the  nearly  boiling  water  after  the  buds  are  expaniled,  thou^  it  will  not 
do  the  slightest  injury  before  tbat  period.  Each  succeeding  brood  being 
much  more  numerous  than  those  which  preceded  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
destroy;  till  the  summer  broods,  if  sufiered  to  appear,  completely  clothe  the 
young  shoots,  so  as  to  make  them  seem  nearly  three  times  Uiai  natural  thick- 
ness. Id  this  state,  the  best  remedy  is  to  put  )lb.  of  the  best  strong  tobacco 
into  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and,  as  soon  as  tke  infusion  has  become  cold,  to  din 
the  young  shoots  into  it,  letting  them  remain  a  few  seconds  in  the  water,  and, 
if  they  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  going  over  them  a  second  time.  After  this  the 
shoots  should  be  carefully  washed  with  clean  water,  and  the  insect  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  destroyed.  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  215.)  Choice 
plants  may  be  freed  from  the  aphides  by  going  over  the  whole  plant  with  a 
BOfk  brush  i  laying  the  infected  shoots  in  tne  palm  of  one  hand,  and  brushing 
off  the  insects  with  the  other.  Pruning  is  of  little  use,  as  the  tphides 
generally  attack  all  the  youugsbootsof  a  plant  at  the  same  time.  (BeeEncye, 
of  Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  1076T)  The  nlants  may  eUso  be  syringed  with  wster 
in  the  evening,  and  then  dusted  with  powdered  tobacco  leaves,  or  refuse 
SDulf ;  or  they  may  be  syringed  with  lime  water.  The  prodigious  fecundity  of 
the  A'phis  toek  almost  surpasses  belief.  "  Reaumur  has  ailculated  that,  in 
five^erations,  one  aphis  maybe  the  progenitor  of  A,9O4',900,O0O  descendants; 
and  in  ordinary  seasons,  there  ore  ten  generations  produced 
on  rose  bushes  in  the  space  of  nine  months."  (See  Kticyc  of  547 

Gard.,  p.  1076.) 

The  larva,  or  grub  {Jig.  547.  A),  of  the  lady-Wrd  (o)  should 
always  be  spared  by  gardeners,  as  it  lives  on  the  aphides. 
This  grub  is  short  and  thick,  of  a  blackish  purple,  spotted 
with  yellow  or  black,  and  is  very  active.  A  few  of  these 
insects  would  soon  clear  a  tolerably  large  rosanum  of  the 
aphides.  The  larvse  of  several  flies  (  Sfrphus  Fr.)  (c)  are 
furnished  with  a  singular  mouth,  armed  like  a  trident,  with 
three  points,  for  transBxing  their  prey,  of  which  they  devour  I 
smazing  numbers.  Small  singing  birds  also  destroy  great 
numbers. 

The  caterpillars  of  several  small  moths,  though  not  so  destructive  as  the 
aphides,  also  materially  injure  the  buds  and  young  shoots  of  rose  trees.  One 
of  these  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  on  its  body : 
it  sews  up  the  tender  leaves  by  means  of  silken  threads,  and  takes  its  station 
within,  concealed  from  all  observation.  The  leaves  of  the  rose  tree  are  often 
narked,  in  autumn,  on  their  upper  surfaces,  in  various  directions,  with  broad 
brown  lines,  leavii^  a  narrow  black  one  running  down  the  middle.  Ttiia 
curious  appearance  is  produced  by  the  small  caterpillar  of  a  minute  moth 
(IGcrosetm  ruficapit^lla  Steph.),  wluch  feeds  innde  the  leaf.  The  caterpilbir, 
when  fiill  grown,  is  nearly  two  lines  long,  and  of  a  yellow  orange  colour,  with 
a  brown  mark  down  the  back.  It  lives  upon  the  tluckness  of  tne  pulp  under 
the  epidermis ;  and  the  brown  mark  is  caused  by  the  epidermis  diying,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insect  having  eaten  the  substance  of  the  leaf  beneath.  The 
black  mark  is  produced  by  its  egesta,  or  excrement.  Hie  caterpillar  is  full 
grown  about  the  84th  of  October,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  the  leaf  for 
the  first  time,  and  crawls  down  the  branches  and  stem,  until  it  has  found  a 
cmivement  place  to  fix  its  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect  is  called  the  red-headed 
pygmy  Iw  Haworth ;  and  it  is  so  small,  that  the  expansion  of  its  wings  mea- 
aures  only  two  lines  and  three  quarters,  {tlnd.) 

Others,  and  perhaps  the  most  destructive,  of  the  insect  enemies  of  rose 
trees  are  the  caterpillars,  grubs,  maggots,  or  larvie,  of  one  of  the  saw  fly  tribe 
(TTeothredlnidte),  which,  when  fiiirgrown,  just  before  they  change  into  the 
pupa  state,  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  crow-quill. 
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with  a  brown,  and  sometimei  rather  gkueoui,  body,  and  a  black  head,  lleae 
csterpillaTB  are,  at  first,  very  omall,  and  look  ItkJB  little  brown  grubi:  the; 
generally  bt^in  to  appear  in  the  latter  end 
of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  Hay,  wben 
the  rose-buda  on  the  young  dioots  are  only 
partially  developed.  At  this  aeaaoa,  the 
inishea  should  be  looked  carefully  over,  and 
the  insects  picked  off  with  the  hand.  If 
this  should  be  neglected,  two  or  three  buds 
b  every  cluster  will  be  destroyed,  or  be- 
come  whst  is  commonly  called  wonneaten, 
producing  only  damaged  or  abortive  flowers. 
The  leaf-cutter  bees  also  frequently  attack 
roae4eaveB,  out  of  which  they  cut  circular 
peces  to  serve  for  lining  their  cdla.  He- 
nchlle  WiltugfabteUi,  and  M.  centunculiria 

(j(g.  5*8.  )«re  the  kinds  that  moat  frequently        • 1 ' 

attack  rose  trees.  ^ 

Gemub  XII. 


LO'WE^  Lindl.     The  Lowba.     Lin.  Syil.  Icosindria  Polygyuia. 


Spw^wf.    A)u  (p  PmIL  and  Lnull.  tn  Sd.  Mmw 

SriitMliom.    In  complimHil  la  the  Ra.  Mr.  LtuCj  TnTdling  Bacb^lor  at  thii  UniTHiin  al  Cun- 

w>  ajMR^forUnt  nvilU  (UwUv  Jn  A».'a«.,  t  ISBL) 
Generic  Characlsr.^c,  The  genus  Ldweo  has  been  Beparatedfrom  thatof  Jldsa 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  the  following  reasoDs  ;  which,  independently  of  that 
application  to  this  genus,  we  consider  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  im- 
portant, in  a  physioli^cHl  and  sysceoiBtic  point  of  view.  It  has  always 
speared  to  us,  since  ever  we  began  to  think  on  the  auluect,  that  neither 
genera  nor  spedes  ought  to  be  founded  upon  mere  technical  diKrences  in 
any  one  part  of  the  plant,  as  the  orders  and  classes  are  in  the  Linnean  sys- 
tem ;  but  on  all  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  as  the  orders  and  tnbes  are  according  to  the  natural  system. 
"  It  is  well  known,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  that,  since  the  days  of  LinoKUS, 
the  characters  of  die  generaof  flowering  plants  have  been  exdusively  taken 
ftvm  the  organs  of  fructification;  while  chose  of  vegetation  have  been  rigor- 
ously excluded.  This  has  arisen  from  the  former  having  been  supposed,  in 
all  cBsea,  to  be  more  constant  in  their  modifications,  and  less  subject  to 
variation  than  the  latter.  No  oth^  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  value 
thus  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  oi^ans  of  fructification.  It  is,  however, 
time  that  botanists  shoulddisembarrasB  themselves  of  this  andentprtyudice; 
and  that  they  should  admit  publidy  that  by  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
fluenced in  private ;  viz.  that  important  modifications  of  the  organs  of 
vegetstiaD  are  sufBcient  to  divide  into  genera  species  wliich  do  not  essen- 
tiiJly  differ  in  the  organs  of  fructification.  Of  tliis  die  Indian  cypripediums 
are  one  instance;  the  genus  Neg&ndo  is  another;  and  the  sutyect  of 
this  article  is  a  third.  Toe  structure  of  the  flower  of  Lowea  is,  in  every 
part,  that  of  a  rose ;  but  its  folixg^  is  not  even  that  of  a  rosaceous  plant ; 
there  bdng  no  trace  of  stipuls.  The  simple  leaves  are  not  analogous  to 
the  terminal  pinna  of  a  rose  leaf;  for  there  is  no  trace  of  the  articulation 
upon  the  petiole,  which  is  required  to  indicate  a  redaction  of  a  compound 
Im,  as  we  find  in  Bhberv ;  neither  can  they  be  considered  as  confluent 
Btipulie,  for  the  venation  is  not  what  would  be  found  under  such  circum* 
stances,  but  predsely  that  of  an  ordinary  leaf."  {Bel,  Reg.,t.  1261.) 
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■■  I,  L.  BSRBBJtivo'LiK  Lindl.    The  Berberry-leaTed  Lowea. 

HnuttesHDiL  '  \A<Mr]  In  BK  Ttr% ,  t.  laBl. 

fi.49.KI.   t.*3.;    ft  fcritr.Ti.lli  Pall.  In    Sat.   Aa.  Fttr..  1ft    S7B,'t  ID,  f.'fi./  WiUd.  3!^^ 
V.  1063.,  ^fl.  nirt.  JbK,  eiLS.,  9L  p.  SfiS.,   Airid  In  Jttfi'i  C^c^pfWifM,   IMoidJ Riu.,\-^.  LI., 
UhU.  Auam  Manor,,  p.  1.,  Fnocb  sditicn,  r-O.,  Dtc.  PrtJ.,  i.  f-Sa.,  Sfrtitg.  SiattS. 
p.  546,,  WaUralk  Mtmtt.,  p.  is. 
Engrant^^    Bat.  Rrg.,  t  llSI.  j  Find.  Loud.,  L  101.  i  OUilnl  Vcyigc,  5.  4S.  UL  L  U.  i  Nor. 

Act.  PHropoL,  la  I,  Ift  f.  f,  I  RcdouU  B«..  I.  L  £.  i  and  our  j^.  H9. 
J^MC,  Char,,  ^e.       Leaves   undivided,  without   stii)ules> 
obovat«~cuDeate,  Berrated  at  the  tip.     Prickles  decur*  j 
nal,  and  of  the  colour  of  ivory.     Sepals  entire,  sub-  ' 
apathulate.     Petals  yellow,  marked  with  purple  at  the  . 
hue.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p,  608.)   An  undersfaruD,  a  native  ^ 
of  Persia,  near  Amailan,  where  it  abounds  in  saltish 
soil ;  and  also  in  fields  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Elwend, 
and  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria.    It  was  introduced  in 
1700,  grows  to  the  hdght  of  2  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 
rarirtta.    Scnimln  i>«.  J>nA,  liH  ^iruMriMd  UiiM  Ibniu  of  thli  qiKlt*  unds  the  nunc  of 
R  iciteriTMi,  PmlL,  wlilcb  we  iItc  u  nilMic*  of  Uma,  u  rgUowi :  — 

.a  Z„  b,  1  flitra  S«.— FikklM  upn  Uw  Ucn  MlpulH  ud  tcaimed.    Leav«a  ificthulata. 
.■  t.  b.  S  hMIh  Sbt.  —  Sum,  prkklM,  and  lena  ntmjr.    Loth  ^ubuhw-lundiu, 

Ptlckka  •UpuUr  ud  (cattcnd.    A  duIIt*  of  Fvdi. 
jtL.b.3  nrdimlrta*  Srr.  ,11.  trrtfritWa  Sed  d  Tker   Jba.,  1.  p.  tT.,  with  ■  comet  flaurfc 
Lm-ILJIOKir.Umot.,!,;  JI,^ii^dniUSi>UA  iVaA,p,  Ua— Piicllanttsed,DM 

Detcrmbtm,  Sfc.  The  plant  of  this  species  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hon 
ticultund  Society  is  on  undershrub,  with  recumbent,  slender,  and  rather  in- 
tricate  branches,  and  whitish  leaves.  It  rarely  flowers;  and,  in  r^ard  to  its 
propagation  and  culture.  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Bot.  Seg.  for  August,  1839,  re- 
raarKs  that  no  more  appears  to  be  now  known  of  it,  than  was  at  the  period 
of  its  first  introduction  in  1790,  "It  resists  cullivation  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, submitting  pmnanently  neither  to  budding  nor  grafting,  nor  layering,  nor 
striking  from  cuttings,  nor,  in  short,  to  any  of  those  operations,  one  or  other 
of  which  succeeds  with  other  planls.  Drought  does  not  suit  it ;  it  does  not 
thrive  in  wet;  heat  has  no  beneficial  effect,  cold  no  prejudicial  influence, 
'     ■    '  it.     Of    ■■    ■ 


care  does  not  improve  it,  u^lect  does  not  injure  it.  Of  all  the  numerous 
aeedliius  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Sir 
Henry  Wilcock,  and  distributed,  scarcely  a  plant  remains  alive.  Two  are  still 
growinc  in  a  peat  border  in  the  Chlswick  Garden,  but  they  are  languishing 
and  unhealthy ;  and  we  confess  that  observation  of  them,  in  a  living  state,  for 
nearly  four  years,  has  not  suggested  a  single  method  of  improving^  the  cidti- 
vation  of  the  species."  (Bot.  Reg.,  I26I.)  These  plants  still  remain  without 
increase :  but  young  plants  ma;  oe  obtained  in  some  of  the  nurseries,  which 
have  been  raised  &om  seeds ;  and  at  Vienna,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ranch,  it  succeeds  perfectly  by  budding  on  the  common  dog  rose. 


Sect.  V.    Po''MEJB  Lindl. 
Genus  XIII. 


^Q 
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CRAT.£'GUS  LinrU.     Tbb  Thorn.     Lin.  Syit.  Icotfindria  K-Pentagfnia. 

Uttliflcaliim.    Lindl.  In  Lin.  Ttiini.,  13.  pL  IDS. ;  D«.  Frod,,  i,  n,  SSfi. ;  Don'i  Mill,  3.  a  £96, 
Siwiymej.    CTant'sui  ind  J/<inlliu  ip.  of  Lia,  aai  othm ;  NtSler,  AlWer,  ind  AiOitplnc.n'. ; 

Dooin.  Uitaer,  wd  HUpcl,  atr.  i  Doon.  DalcJk :  SpiniL  ItaL ;  ind  Etplno,  Span. 
Dnftatiam.   Fron  kralai,  •trciiph ;  In  reftrencE  to  the  hudneie  and  Mrenith  ol  the  wood, 

Deicription,  ^c.     The  species  ore  small  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
natives  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and  some  of  them  of  Asia  and  the 
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north  of  Africa.  One  of  them,  the  common  hawthorn,  is  well  known,  through- 
out the  middle  and  north  of  Europe,  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  species  all  flower 
and  fruit  freely ;  and  the  wood  of  all  of  them  is  hard  and  durable,  and  the  plants 
of  considerable  longevity.  Almost  all  the  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fruit  is 
generally  red ;  thou^  m  some  sorts  it  is  yellow,  purple,  black,  or  green. 
All  the  species  ripen  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of^  London,  most  of  them 
abundantly ;  by  which,  or  by  grafting,  they  are  generally  propagated.  When 
the  species,  which  have  naturally  a  dwan  habit  of  growth,  are  intended  to 
assume  the  character  of  low  trees,  they  are  grafted  standard  high  upon 
C  Ozyac&ntha,  C.  cocci nea,  or  on  some  other  of  the  strong-growing  kinds ; 
in  consequence  of  which  practice,  this  genus  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
handsome  small  trees  for  ornamental  grounds  than  any  other  ligneous  family 
whatever.  All  the  species  will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry ;  but 
they  will  not  grow  v^rously  in  a  soil  that  is  not  deep  and  free,  and  rich 
rather  than  poor.  Whether  as  small  trees  or  as  shrubs,  they  are  all  admi- 
rably adapted  for  planting  grounds  of  limited  extent;  and  especially  for  small 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  huge  towns.  Thev  are  not  only  hi^y 
beautiful  when  in  flower  (a  period  which  extends  m>m  the  beginning  o£ 
April  to  the  end  of  July,  commencing  with  C,  purpikrea,  and  ending  with 
C  cordikta),  but  also  when  they  are  covered  with  ripe  fruit,  which  includes  a 
period  commencing  with  C  purpurea  and  C  nigra,  m  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  continuing  till  the  following  spring  or  summer;  C.  mexicana,  C.  virgfnica, 
and  some  other  species,  retaining  their  fruit  all  the  winter.  Of  all  the  genera 
of  hardy  deciduous  li^eous  plants  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  there  is 
notone  which,  taking  It  altogether,  can  be  compared  with  the  genus  CYate^gus. 
All  the  species  may  be  trained  either  as  smaU,  handsome,  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque trees;  or  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  shrubs;  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  cultivator.  They  have  all  a  characteristic,  neat,  orderly  manner  of 
growth ;  neither  so  slow  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  want  of  vigour,  nor  so 
rapid  and  robust  as  to  be  considered  coarse  and  rambling.  Their  leaves  are 
remarkably  neatly  cut,  and  finely  tufted ;  their  flowers  appear  in  masses  so 
abundant,  in  some  species,  as  almost  to  cover  the  plant  in  tne  flowering  season ; 
and  their  fruit  is  produced  in  as  great  abundance  as  their  flowers.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  generally  white,  and  they  are  mostly  more  or  less 
fraerant ;  some  of  them,  as  the  common  hawthorn,  being  particularly  so : 
thev  colour,  though  white  at  first,  yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  com- 
mon double-flowered  hawthorn,  dies  off*  of  a  very  fine  pink ;  and  there  are 
several  pink  flowered  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn  which  are  strikingly 
ornamental.  The  fruit  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  C.  spathulata,  which  is 
not  much  larger  than  a  mustard  seed,  to  that  of  C.  mexicana,  which  is  about 
as  large  as  a  golden  pippin  apple.  The  colour  of  the  fruit,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green,  and  includes  many  varieties  of  shade. 
-The  fruit  of  several  species,  such  as  C,  Azaroltu,  C,  Ardnia,  G  odoradssima, 
and  C,  tanacetifolia,  are  agreeable  to  the  palate ;  and  those  of  all  the  species 
are  sreedily  devoured  by  singing  birds  of^  many  kinds,  especially  the  tnrush 
family.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  singing  birds,  both 
as  such,  and  for  the  good  they  do  in  keeping  down  insects,  the  genus  Cra- 
taegus ought  to  be  pknted.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are  exceedingly 
hardy ;  and,  if  there  were  a  demand  for  them,  they  might  be  propagated  in 
as  great  numbers  as  the  common  hawthorn.  Most  of  the  species  would  make 
excellent  hedges ;  and,  were  it  only  the  practice,  in  planting  hedges  along 
the  sides  of  the  public  highwaprs,  to  introduce  here  and  there,  as  standards, 
thirty  or  forty  sorts,  which  might  be  raised  from  seed,  the  ornament  to  the 
country  would  be  such  as  those  onlv  can  form  an  idea  of  who  have  seen  the 
collections  of  CVatae^us  at  White  Knights  near  Reading,  or  at  Courset  near 
Boulogne,  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  they  are  in  fruit.  Finally, 
if  a  man  were  to  be  exiled  to  an  estate  without  a  single  tree  or  shrub  on  it, 
with  permission  to  choose  only  one  genus  of  ligneous  plants  to  form  all  his 
plantations,  shrubbmes,  orchards,  and  flower-gardens,  where  would  he  find 
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a  genus  that  would  affofxl  him  so  many  resources  as  that  of  CVatce^a  ?  The 
most  complete  collection  of  thorns  in  England  is  that  in  the  arboretum  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  where  we  examined,  on  June  18th,  1836,  plants  of  nearly 
80  sorts,  all  of  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  distinct.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  kinds,  that  we  know  of,  in  England,  not  included  in  this  col- 
lection, viz.  C,  orient^  var.  Lee<^a,  some  varieties  of  C,  Oxyac^ntha, 
and,  perhaps,  a  few  Nepal  seedlings  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden^ 
which  may,  probably,  prove  to  belong  to  this  genus.  We  shall  give  Messrs. 
Loddiges's  list,  together  with  our  synonymes,  in  an  Appendix,  for  the  use 
of  intended  collectors  or  purchasers.  There  is  a  collection  at  Soraer-r 
ford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which  was  made  by  General  Monckfon,  who,  like  ourselves,  is  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  this  genus.  The  best  collections  in  Scotland  are  in  the  Edinbunh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  in  Lawson's  Nursery.  At  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  Frederick  Bourne,  Esq.,  also  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  eenus, 
there  is  a  collection  almost  as  numerous  as  that  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  selected 
by  Mr.  Bourne,  personallv,  from  almost  all  the  principal  nuraeries  in  Europe. 
The  best  collection  of  full-grown  trees  of  this  genus,  m  England,  is  at  White 
Knights ;  and  of  full-grown  trees,  in  France,  at  Courset.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  in  one  garden,  in  France,  is,  or  was  in  1828,  in  the 
Pepiniere  de  Luxembourg.  There  are,  also,  good  collections  in  the  nur- 
senes  of  MM.  Audibert,  at  Tarascon ;  and  of  MM.  Baumann,  at  Bollwytter. 
The  best  collection  in  Belgium  is  at  Humbeque,  near  Brussels ;  and  the  best 
in  Gtennany  are  those  in  Uie  Floetbeck  Nurseries  at  Hamburgh,  and  in  the 
Gottinpen  Botanic  Garden.  In  Poland  there  was  formerly  a  tolerably  good 
collection  in  the  Botanic  Garden  A  Warsaw;  and  there  is  still  a  considerable 
number  of  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Count  Wodzicki,  at  Niezdsvicdz,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement  to  the  present  volume.  In  Russia,  in  the  Government  Garden  of 
Oaessa,  now  under  the  care  of  M.  le  Chevalier  Descemet,  conseiUer  de  cour, 
who  was  formerly  a  nurseryman  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  there  is  a  collection 
of  45  sorts,  chiefly  planted  since  1820.  In  America,  judging  from  the  nur- 
serymen's catalonies,  the  greatest  number  of  sorts  appears  to  be  in  Prince's 
Nursery,  near  New  York ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  in  Bartram's  Bo- 
tanic (harden,  and  at  the  Woodlands,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  cenus  CVatae^s  did  not  excite  much  attention*  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century;  since  which  period  the  number  of  sorts  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
From  the  excellent  collection  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney,  and  from  the 
duplicates  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  almost  all  the  species 
having  fruited,  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  the  different  sorts  of  this  genus 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  genera  we  have 
treated  on  in  this  work ;  and  we  give  the  following  enumeration,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  different  kinds  we  have  named  are  distinct ;  thougn  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  of  what  are  entitled  to  be  considered  species,  and  of 
what  are  only  varieties.  Neither  have  we  pretended  to  give  stnct  definitions 
of  either  species  or  varieties ;  deeming  such  definitions,  even  when  more  cor- 
rect than  we  could  make  them,  of  comparatively  little  use  in  practice.  If 
definitions  fuUv  answered  the  end  intended  by  them,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  confusion  of  names  which  now  exists  in  every  genus,  except  in 
those,  all  the  species  of  which  have  been  seen  in  a  living  state  together,  by 
one  or  by  several  botanists. 

In  classing  the  species  of  this  genus,  as  in  the  case  of  most  others,  there 
are  two  modes  wuch  may  be  adopted.  By  one,  the  different  sorts  may  be 
arranged  in  sections,  according  to  some  technical  distinction,  such  as  the  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  that  of  the  leaves;  the  enlireness,  or  degree  of  incision,  of  the 
latter,  &c. ;  and  by  the  other  mode  the  kinds  may  be  thrown  into  natural 
groups,  according  to  the  miyority'of  their  points  of  resemblance.    We  have 
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adopted  the  latter  mode,  though,  perhi^M,  not  always  the  easiest  for  disco* 
yering  the  name  of  a  single  species ;  because,  when  once  the  species  are 
known  which  form  the  types  ot  the  different  groups,  it  will  be  found  prefer* 
able  to  the  other  mode,  both  for  ascertaining  the  names,  and  for  studying  the 

Elants,  and  impressing  their  characters  and  unages  on  the  memory.  In  order; 
owever,  that  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  both  modes,  we  shall  ffve, 
as  an  appemfix  to  this  genus,  a  technical  classification  of  the  species  and 
varieties  as  drawn  up  for  us  by  Mr.  Gordon  (a  descendant  of  the  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Mile  End  nurseryman  of  that  name),  the  foreman  of  the  arbo- 
ricultural  department  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

The  price  of  dwarf  plants  of  almost  all  the  species  (except  C  Ozya* 
dintha),  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  If.  6d.  each  j  and  of  standards,  2s,  Qd, : 
at  BoUwyller,  1  franc,  or  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  standards,  8  or  3  firancs : 
at  New  York,  the  price  varies  from  25  to  50  cents.  If  there  were  such  a 
demand  for  the  plants  as  we  think  there  ought  to  be,  seedlings  of  most  of 
the  species  might  be  sold  at  about  treble  the  price  of  the  s^dlings  of  the 
common  thorn  used  in  hedgemaking.  (See  C.  Oxyacdntha.) 

$  i.  Coccinea. 

Sect.  Char.^  ^c»  Leaves  cordate,  lobed,  acutely  serrated.  Flowers  and  firuit 
large.     The  plants  also  large,  and  of  free  and  vigorous  growth. 

t  I.  C.  cocci'nea  L,    The  scBrXet'fruUed  Thorn. 

ideut^ficaUm.    lin.  Sp.,  682. ;  Punh  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  SS7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.;p.  687. ;  Dod*s  MUL, 

S.p.d99. 
Syntm^mes.    C.  aestiviais  Booth ;  itf^Uos  afltfvldis  WaU.  tt  Car, ;  M.  coocfnea  MUL,  Homt.  Du 

Ham.'.  thxxtAan  American  Azarole;  N^flier  ^carlate,  Pr.\  scharlachrothe  MiA>eI,  Oer. 
Engravmg$.    Pluk.,  1 4&  t  i. ;   Dend.  Brit,  t  Oft ;  Bot  Mi«.,  1 3499. ;  ifoxfig,  S61  in  pi  SSL  ;  and 

tne  plate  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char.^  S^c,  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  with  lobes,  acutely 
serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  and  calyxes  pubescent,  glanded.  Petals  orbi- 
culate.  Styles  5.  Fruit  scarlet,  eatable.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  627,  628.)  A 
tree  growing  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  re.;  a  native  of  North  America^ 
from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  hedees  and  woods ;  aijd,  in  May  and  June, 
producing  its  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  laige'  scarlet  haws, 
round,  or  somewhat  pear-shaped,  which  ripen  in  September.  In  Britain, 
into  which  country  this  tree  was  introduced  in  1663,  it  grows  rapidly  to 
the  height  of  20  ft.  (or,  in  good  soils,  and  sheltered  situations,  to  30ft.«r 
upwards),  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  dividing  into  many  strong,  irregular, 
smooth  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  head  of  greater  breadth  than  the  entire 
height  of  the  tree,  in  most  varieties ;  though  in  others  the  head  is  more 
compact  and  fastigiate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  entirely  without  spines ; 
and,  in  most,  they  disappear  with  age :  among  a  niunber  of  seedlings,  how* 
ever,  some  will  be  found  with  spines  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  of  whicli 
there  is  a  remarkable  example  in  a  specimen  plant,  10  ft.  high,  in  the  Fidham 
Nurserv.  The  leaves  are  often  4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  and  3  m.  or  4  in,  broad, 
particularly  in  the  variety  called  C.  c.  maxima ;  of  a  pale  green,  and  cut  in 
the  edges  in  a  sharp  snreddy  manner,  which  gives  them  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  bein^  fringed.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  vary  exceedingly 
in  size,  in  plants  raised  from  seed.  The  seedling  plant  before  referred  to. 
in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  has  leaves  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  grafted 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  collection. 

VarieHet,  It  would  be  easy  to  procure  as  many  varieties  of  this  species  aa 
there  are  of  the  common  hawthorn,  by  raising  some  thousands  of  plants 
every  year  from  seed,  and  selecting  from  the  seed-beds  plants  indicating  any 
peculiarity  of  leaf,  or  of  habit ;  but  as,  in  the  nurseries,  the  most  rapid  way 
of  producing  saleable  plants  of  this,  and  all  the  other  species  and  varieties 
of  CVatse^gu:),  is  found  to  be  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  very 
few  seedlings  are  raised,  and  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  only  the  three 
or  four  following :  — > 
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t  C.  c.  8  cordliina,  C,  cor&Uina  Lodd.  Cat,;  the  C.  pyrif6niiis  of  some  col- 
lections. (Jig,  565.  in  p.  852.}H-The  leaves,  luid  the  entire  plant,  are, 
perhaps,  rather  smaller  than  in  the  species ;  the  habit  of  the  tree  is 
decidedly  more  upright  and  fastigiate ;  and  the  fruit  is  smaller,  long, 
and  of  a  fine  coraf  red ;  whence  the  name  is  probably  derived, 
though,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue, 
it  is  called  the  red-branched  hawthorn.  The  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  however,  exhibit  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  in  the 
branches  of  the  young  wood. 

S  C.C.  3  indentdta,  C,  indent^taIro<U.  Cat,  (Jig,  566.  in  p.  652.)— The 
leaves  are  smaller,  and  less  lobed,  than  those  of  the  species;  the 
the  plant  is,  also,  weaker,  of  upright  habit,  and  with  a  smooth  clear 
bark. 

It  C.  c,  4  maxima  Lodd.  Cat.  C.  c.  spindsa  Godefroy  \  C.  ?  flabellkta 
/Tor^.— The  leaves  are  larger  than  thpse  of  any  other  variety ;  and 
the  firuit  is  also  lai^.  As  we  have  not  seen  living  plants  of  C,  fiabel- 
Ikta,  but  only  dri^  specimens  sent  from  Terenure  and  Che  Hum- 
beque  Nursery,  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  C,  flabell^ta  and 
C  c.  mdiima  are  the  same ;  but  we  feel  quite  certain  that  thev  both 
belong  to  C  c.  cocclnea.  We  are  informed  that  the  C,  flabellata  of 
some  nurseries  is  C,  tanacetifolia;  which  certainly  has  its  leaves 
more  flabellate,  or  fan-like,  than  any  variety  of  C.  coccinea. 


entrance,  there  u  a  tree  SO  ft.  high,  with  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft,  and  of  the  trunk  14  in.    In 
Oloucesterahire,  at  Doddington^  90  y^ars  planted,  the  tree  it.  SO  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 


being  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft  In  Lancashire,  at  Latham  Houae,  14  yeari  planted,  it  is  19  ft 
high.  In  Worcesterthir&  at  Croom^  25 years  planted,  it  is  S5 ft  high;  at  Haglcy,  18  years  planted, 
and  90  ft  high.  At  Yorkshire,  at  Grlmstoo,  14  years  "planted,  and  25  ft  high.  In  ScoUand,  in 
Roas^bire,  at  Brahan  Castle,  86  ft  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  at  Tere. 
■ur«»  25  ft  high ;  and  at  Oriel  Temple^  23  ft  high.  In  France,  in  the  Jaidin  des  rlantes,  it 
is  aOfl  high ;  at  Nantes,  in  the  nursery  of  M.  De  Nerri^res,  20  ft  high.    In  Saxony,  at  wor. 


litx,  56  years  planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  soft  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Pfkuen  Insel,  80  years  planted,  and  10  ft  high.  In  Bavaria, 
at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  84  years  plante^  and  SO  ft  high.  In  Hanover,  at  Gottingen, 
in  the  BoUoiic  Garden,  80  years  planted,  and  16  ft  high.  In^  Italy,  at  Monza,  84  years  planted, 
and  flD  ft.  high.  r 

^  2.  C,  OLANDULO^sA  W.    The  glandular  Thorn. 

Iden^fieatkm.    'Willd.  &>.,  8.  p.  lOOS.,  not  of  Micbx.  j  Pursh.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  S37. ;  Dec.  Flrod.,  S. 

p.  697. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  599. 
Sifmmymtt.    ?  C  sannilnea  PaU.  PL  Rou,,  L  t  IL  j  F AfispUus  rotundildtta  Ekrh,  SeUr.,  S.  p.90,; 

Pfnu  giandulbsa  Mtenck ;  C.  rotundifblia  Booth. 
Engravings.     F  PalL  FL  Rosa.,  1. 1 IL ;.  Lod.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1011 ;  Dend.  BHt,  1  56. ;  our  ftg.  Bffl. 

la  pk  853. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  qtecieB  in  our  Scoond  Volume. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  with  the  disk  obovate*wedge*flfa8ped,  angled,  glabrous, 
glossy.  Petioles,  stipules,  and  sepals  glatided.  Fruit  oval,  scar^t  |  nuts 
4—5 ;  flesh  hard  and  dry.  {Dec.  Ptwi,,  ii,  p«  627.)  A  tree,  a  native  of 
North  America,  in  Canada  and  on  the  Alleefaany  Mountains,  and  also 
found  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1760, 
and  forms  a  low,  compact,  bushy-headed  tree,  seldom  exceeding  18ft.  or 
15  ft.  in  height.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  sort  in  the  stipules  and 
calyxes  being  glandular,  and  in  the  head  of  the  tree  forming  a  dense  mass 
of  small  twijp.  This  last  circumstance,  taken  together  with  tM  size  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  induces  us  to  think  that  it  may  be  only  a  stunted  variety 
of  C,  coccinea.  This  might  be  tested  by  sowing  its  seeds,  which  are  ripened 
about  the  same  time  as  those  of  C,  coccinea,  and  observing  what  kind  of  plants 
were  produced.  If  several  of  these  turned  out  to  be  C.  coccinea,  our  con- 
jecture would  be  confirmed.  This  sort  of  Cratse^^us  being  a  small  compact 
tree,  of  rather  a  fasti^ate  habit,  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth,  and  yet 
being  very  prolific  in  its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ; 
and,  if  it  comes  true  fi'om  seed,  it  would  form  the  next  best  hedge  plant  to 
C.  Oxyacantha.  There  are  specimens  of  this  tree  at  White  Knights,  which, 
in  25  years,  have  attained  the  height  of  14 ft.;  and  at  Croome,  which,  in  30 
years,  have  attuned  the  height  of  25  ft. 
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Varietiet, 

¥  C.  f .  2  iucculenta  Fisch.,  ilii^pfltis  succul^nta  Boo^  has  the  fruit  larger 
than  that  of  the  species,  and  succulent,  juicy,  and  eatable.  We  have 
seen  only  one  plant  of  this  variety ;  but  we  are  assured  by  our  fiiend 
M.  Fischer  of  Oottingen^  that  there  are 
several  in  the  botanic  garden  under  hb 
care,  and  in  various  other  collections  in 
Germanv.  The  name  is  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Booth  of  Harobure. 
rC.g,3  subtrillota,  C.  subvill6sa  Fisch.,  (jSg, 
550.,  and  JSg.  568.  in  p.  853.)  is  «p- 
parently  another  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing sort,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  of 
C  ooccfnea.  It  is  very  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance, from  its  vilk>u8  twisted  leaves, 
and  stunted  tortuous  shoots ;  but,  from 
its  having  been  only  three  or  four  years 
in  the  country,  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habit  of  growth,  which  seems  to  be 
rather  more  loose  than  that  of  C  glan- 
duldsa.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
5  ft.  high,  which  last  year  ripened  haws ; 
and  there  is  one,  also,  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  arboretum. ' 


Bark  white,  or  ad« 


§  ii.  Punctata. 

Sect  Char.    Leaves  not  lobed,  large,  with  many  nerves, 
coloured.    Fruit  large,  or  small. 

t  3.  C.  PUNCTATA  M.    The  dotted-fruUed  Thorn. 

IdenMcation.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  S.  p.  Ifl9. :  Jaeq.  Hort.  Vind,  1.  and  98. ;  Purah  Ft  Ancr.  Sept.,  1. 

p.  m  ;  Dec  Prod,  S.  p.  627. ;  Don*i  Mill.,  2.  p.  598. 
Syntmymet.    C.  Cr6»-c611i  Du  Roi ;   Af^apilus  cuoeifblia  Bkrk.  Beitr.,  5.  p.  2L ;   Jtf.  punctAta  Lkik 

Enum. ;  M.  cornifbua  Lam.  EncjfC.,  4.  p  4A4, 
Engra9ing$.    Jac  Hort,  1.  t.  28. ;  omtfiff.  569.  and  570.  in  p.  854. ;  and  the  plate  in  Vol  II 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  glabrous,  serrated.  Calyx  a 
little  villose;  its  sepals  awl-shaped,  entire.  Fruit  usually  dotted.  (JDee, 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  627.^  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  woods  and 
swamps  of  Virginia  and  Carolina ;  where,  according  to  Pursh,  it  grows  to 
a  handsome  size,  particularly  the  variety  having  yellow  fruit.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  En^kmd  in  1746;  and,  havug  been  very  generally  planted,  is 
now  frequent  m  collections.  The  wood  is  so  hard  tnat  the  Indians  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  make  wedges  of  it  for  splitting  trees.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in  May  and  June ;  and  the  fruit,  which,  in 
general,  is  larger  than  that  of  C,  coccinea,  ripens  in  September,  and  dn^s, 
with  the  leaves,  in  November  or  December. 

VarieHci.    There  are  three  forms  of  this  species  in  British  gardens. 

^  C.  p.  1  rubra  Pursh,  C.  edi^lis  Ronalds,  {fig.  569.  in  p.  854.)  is  the  most 

common,  and  is  a  spreading  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  15  ft. 

to  30  ft.,  with  red  miit,  and,  when  old,  with  few  thorns. 
%  C.V.2  rubra  ttricta  Hort.,  C.  p.  stricta  Ronalds,  has  the  fruit  red,  like 

tne  preceding  sort;  but  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate, 

like  that  of  the  following  sort. 
I  C.  ^.  3  aiirea  Pursh  ;   C.  p.  flsiva  Hort.,  C.  dulds  Ronalds,   C.  edilklis, 

Lodd.  Cat,,  C,  pent^na  fliva  Godefroy,  (  fig.  570.  in  p.  854.)  is  a 

fastigiate-growing  tree,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  also,  when  old,  with 

few  thorns. 

Statistict.    In  the  environs  of* London,  at  Syon,  this  tree  U  31  ft.  high ;  and  at  Ham  House  it  it 
34  It  high     In  Berkshire,  at  White  Knigfato,  28  years  planted,  it  is  80  a  high.    In  Wocoeftershixe. 
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at  CnoiM^  S5  yean  planted.  It  it  18  ft  higfa.  In  Ireland,  at  Oriel  Temple,  40  yean  planted,  it  ia 
soft  high,  the  diameter  of  tlie  trunk  1  ft.  4 in.,  and  of  tne  Iiead  34 ft  In  France,  in  tlie  Jardin 
dea  Plantei,  SB  years  planted,  and  £5  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  Worlita,  35  yean  planted,  and 
90  ft  high.    In  Italy,  at  Ifensa,  84  years  planted,  and  SO  ft.high. 

t  4.  C.  JPTRiFO^LiA  Ait.    The  Pear-tree-leaved  Thoim. 

Jdemiiflcaikm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  i.  pi  168L ;  Purdi  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  3S7. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  627. ; 

Don't  Mill,  S.  pi  599.  ^ 

gjmoiiyiwei.    C.  leucophloe^ot  (white.barked)  Moeneh  Wei$t.,  p.  31.  1 8. ;  C.  radi&ta  Lodd.  Cat.  edit 

1836 ;  a  tomentdaa  Du  Boi  Harbk.,  L  p.  18SL ;  Af^tpilut  UtifMia  Lam.  Encyc.,'Jk  p.  444. :  IT.  CaL 

pod^ndron  Ekrk.  Beitr. ;  JIT.  pyri/61ia  Link  Emm. ;  M.  eomlfhUa  Polr. ;    C.  lattfdUa  Ranaldt ; 

C  comlfbUa  Booth. 
Bmgravimgt.    Moeneh  Weitt.,  a  31.  t  2. ;  Watt.  Dend.  Brit,  1 61. ;  Bot  B«g;,  1 1877. ;  aaxfig.  57L 

in  PL  851 ;  and  the  plate  of  the  tpedet  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  •  In  some  instances  spiny,  in  some  without  spines.  Leaves 
ovate-elliptical,  inciselv  serrated,  obscurdy  plaited,  a  little  hairy.  Flowers 
3-styled.  Calyx  slightly  villose;  its  sepals  linear-lanceolate,  serrated. 
(Dec.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  627.)  The  leaves  of  young  trees  are  larger,  and  the  fruit 
smaller,  than  those  of  most  other  species ;  the  leaves  are  also  more  strongly 
plaited,  having  the  appearance  of  being  furrowed  from  the  midrib  to  the 
margin.  A  native  of  woods  and  rocky  places  in  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina.  In  Britain,  this  species  forms  a  low  tree, 
generally  spineless,  and  of  less  compact  growth  than  most  other  species, 
about  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  high :  it  is  rather  later  in  flowering  than  the  preceding 
species;  but  it  is  very  prolific  in  flowers;  and  these  are  succeeded  by 
fruit,  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  red,  which  ripen  early  in  September,  and 
are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  birds  than  those  of  any  other  species. 
When  the  fruit,  which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  is  not  eaten  by  birds,  it 
shrivels,  turns  black,  and  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1765 ;  and  flowers  in  June. 

SigHsUet.  In  Kentinston  Oardent,  to  the  right  of  the  Baytwater  gate,  there  It  a  tree^  upwardt  of 
90  ft.  high,  which  it  pronitely  covered  with  flowen  every  year ;  in  Scnaertetshire,  at  Hinton  Houte, 
18  yeart  planted,  it  it  fiOft.  high ;  in  Surrey,  at  Bagihot  Parle,  80  years  planted,  it  it  1<^  ft.  high  ; 
in  Lancaahir^  at  Latham  House,  18  yeart  planted,  it  it  18  ft.  high;  in  Pembrokeshire  at  Golden 
Orove.  30  yean  pbmted.  it  it  80  ft.  high  ;  m  Worcestershire,  at  Hagley,  14  yeart  planted,  it  it 
88  ft.  nigh,  diameter  or  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  bead  18  ft. :  in  Yorkshire,  at  Orimston,  14  years 
planted,  it  it  88  ft.  high.  In  Scotiand,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  10  yeart  planted,  it  it 
18  ft.  high ;  in  Perththire,  at  Kln&unt  Castie,  15  years  planted,  it  It  18  ft.  high.  In  France,  in 
the  Jardin  det  Plantet.  ^  yeart  jJanted,  and  85  ft.  high.  In  Saxony,  at  WSrlits,  55  yean  planted, 
it  it  16  ft.  high.    In  Italy,  at  Monia,  84  yeart  planted.  It  it  18  ft  high. 

§  iii.  MacracdntJuB, 

Sect.  Char.  Leaves  large,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  lobed  and  serrated,  with 
numerous  nerves,  and  subplicate.  Fruit  small.  Spines  very  long.  Tree 
vigorous  and  spreading. 

^  5.  C  hacraca'ntha  Lodd.  Cat.    The  long-spined  Thorn. 

OMonifme.    C  n>Ina  longfsairaa  in  the  Hammertmtth  Nursery. 

BMgravingi.    Jhg.  578.  in  p.  855. ;  and  the  plate  of  thit  tpeciet  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Sipec.  Ckar.f  ^c.  Spines  long  and  numerous.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  some- 
what acuminate,  slightl3r  lobed  and  bluntly  serrated,  nerved,  and  subplicate. 
Fruit  small,  or  middle-siz^,  of  a  shining  red,  and  very  succulent  when  ripe. 
Tree  spreading,  and  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  shoots  straight,  and 
tending  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45°.  A  native  of  North  America ;  and,  in 
Britain,  raised  from  seed,  in  1819,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Falla,  at 
Gateshead,  near  Newcastle ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Bdinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  name  of  the  large  American  azarole.  It  was  sent,  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  to  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  about 
1825.  This  species  promises  to  become  a  large  and  vigorous  tree;  and 
it  seems  to  be  distinct  from  any  of  the  other  large-leaved  kinds ;  though, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spines,  it  may  possibly  belong  to  C  Crus-g&lli. 

Variety. 

$  Cm.  2  minor  {fig.  573.  in  p.  855.)  only  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  smaller  fruit.    There  are  plants  at  Somerford  Hall. 
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5  iv.  CruS'gdllL 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  without  lobes,  oboTate*oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate, 
more  or  less  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  shining  green,  with  petioles  margined 
by  the  decurrence  of  the  leaf.  Fruit  small,  or  middle-si2ed,  round,  dark 
green  till  nearly  ripe,  and,  when  ripe,  scarlet.  Spines  very  long,  and  bent 
Uke  the  spur  of  a  cock. 

S  6.  C,  Cru's-ga'lli  L.    The  Cock's-spur  Thorn. 

rdaUMemHom.     Lin.  Sou, p.6a2.;  Dec.  Prad.,  8.  p. fl0& ;   Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.S3&;  Don's 

MiU.,  8.  p.  5g& 
Svmmpmet.     Cntm^gm  Ittdda  Wang.  Am,,  t  17.  f.  4S. :  C  cuneifblia  lAtdtL  Cat. :  MHpihu  litcida 

BArX  BeUr. :  M.  Gr6»«4m  Pohr. ;  M.  hyemUii  Wtit. ;  M.  cuneif&Ua  MamA ;  N^ier  Fietf  de 

Coc,  Fr. ;  glanMOde  M^iel,  Ger, 
SMgravingi,    Wang.  Am.,  1. 17.  f.42.i  Dend.  Brit,  t5&  ;>%.  571  In  p.  85& ;  and  the  plate  of  the 

•pecies  in  our  Second  Volumci      • 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Spines  long.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-shaped,  nearly  sessile, 
fflossy,  glabrous,  falling  off  late.  Stipules  linear.  Lobes  of  the  celyx 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  serrated.  Styles  2.  Fruit  scarlet.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  626.)  A  native  of  North  America,  and  common  in  woods  and  hedges, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  from  Canada  to  Carolina;  where  it  flowers  in 
April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  small  scarlet  fruit  in  September  and  October. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1691 ;  and  has  been  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  any  other  of  the  American  species.  It  grows  to  the  height  of 
15ft.  or  20  ft.,  and  sometimes  hi^er.  In  its  native  country,  according  to 
Pursh,  it  is  found  in  the  three  forms  of  C  C.  splendens,  C,  C.  pyriicanthi- 
f(51ia,and  C.  C.ralicif&lia;  to  which,  by  cultivation,  in  Europe,  several  other 
varieties  have  been  added.  In  the  south  of  England,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  this  species  is  subevergreen,  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit 
throughout  the  winter.  There  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  it,  which  assumes 
this  character,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  mansion  of  Sketty  Hall,  near 
Swansea,  the  seat  of  that  well-known  botanist,  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  M.  P. 

tec.  2  tplenderu  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.,  Pluk.,  t.  46. 
f.  1.  C.  arbutifolia  and  C.  splendens  Lodd.  Cat,  (Jig.  575.  in  p.  856.) 
— Leaves  obovate-wedge-snaped,  and  shining;  and,  bdng  produced 
in  abundance,  the  plant^^ias  a  splendid  appearance. 

^  C.  C7.  3  pyracanthip>lia  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C 
/>yracanthifl5lia  Lodd.  Cat, ;  ilfespilus  lucida  Dum,  Court.  Bot.  Cult., 
ed.  2.  V.  p.  448.  (Jig,  580.  in  p.  856.;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume.)--Leaves  oblong,  with  the 
upper  part  lanceolate;  the  lower 

C    tending;    to    wedge-shaped. 
),  even  when  only  3  or  4  years 
Safted,  forms  a  singular  little  old- 
oking    tree,    spreading    like 
miniature  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
5  C.  C.  4  saiicifhUa  Dec.  Prod.,  Ait.  *^dd^M  551 

Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  170.  C.  lalici- 
fdlia,  (j!g,  578.  in  p.  856.,  and  the 
plate  in  our  Second  Volume.) 
— Leaves  oblong,  with  the  upper 
part  lanceolate;  the  lower  part  tending  to  wedge-shaped.  This 
forms  a  low  flat-headed  tree,  like  the  preceding  variety,  as  shown 
in^.  551. ;  which  is  a  portrait  of  a  g|^  552 

plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arbo- 
retum, that,  in  1835,  after  being  five 
years  grafted  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  was  not  quite  5  ft.  high. 
There  were,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
veral other  miniature  trees  of  this 
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variety ;  some  of  them  (such  as  fi^,  552.  553 

to  a  scale  of  2  in.  to  a  foot,  of  wmch  fig,  ^^^^^^*^"''^*^  ^  f^*^ 

553.  is  a  geometrical  section  to  the  same 

scale)  not  above  2  ft.  high,  and  others 

from  that  height  to  15ft.;  all  of  them 

bearing  the  same  general  character  of  a  stunted  cedar  of  Xebanon, 

like  those  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  figured  in  a  succeeding 

page.    The  miniature  trees  of  this  variety  are  admirably  adapted 

tor  children's  gardens. 

¥  C.  C  5  hnehris  Dec.  Prod,  ilfespilus  linearis  Detf,  Arb,,  ii.  p.  156., 
Potr.  SuppL,  iv.  p.  70.  j  C,  lineibis  Ijodd,  Cat.  {fig,  577.  in  p.  856.)— 
Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Spines,  or  thorns,  few,  and  shortish.  Styles 
1 — ^2.     Fruit  of  a  yellowish  red. 

A  C.  C  6  nhna  Dec.  Prod.   Jlfespiius  nhxa,Dum.  Court,  Svpp,,  p.  386. — 
Branchlets  tomentose  in  some  degree.  Leaves  oval-IanceoUite ;  the 
under  surface  paler  than  the  upper.    A  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to 
'    a  single  stem,  a  miniature  tree,  as  in^.  552. 

*K  7.  C,  (C.)  ovALiFO^LiA  Horn,    The  oval-leaved  Thorn. 

Ident^ficab'an.    Hornem.  Hort  HaAi.  Suppl,  fiS. ;  Dec.  Prod..  &  p.  687. ;  Don's  Mill.,  SL  p.  596. 
SvTion^met.    C  eajptica  Lodd.  Cat ;  C  Cr6s.gilli  ovalifblia  Sot.  Beg.,  1 1860. 
Engravings,    Bot  Reg;,  1 1860.  j  our  fig.  579.  in  p.  85S. ;  and  the.plate  of  thl«  ipedM  in  our  Second 
Volume. 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Leaves  oval,  serrated,  a  little  pilose  on  both  surfaces,  and 
shining  on  the  upper  one.  Stipules  half-heart-shaped,  incisely  serrated, 
with  ^anded  serratures.  {Dec,  Prod,^  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  North 
Amenca;  and,  according  to  Horneman,  akin  to  C,  Crus-g&lli.  (Ibid,)  We 
feel  convinced,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  We  allow, 
however,  that  it  is  very  distinct ;  it  being  4vmished  with  very  few  thorns, 
and  having  that  loose  spreading  habit  of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  varieties ;  tor  which  reason,  and,  also,  in  order  to  allow  those 
who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  still  to  recognise  it  as  a  species,  we  have 
ffiven  the  details  in  the  specific  form.  A  pUmt  of  this  sort,  at  Croome,  in 
Worcestershire^  25  years  planted,  is  25  ft.  high. 

t  8.  C.  (C.)  i'RUNiFo'LiA  Bosc,    The  Plum-leaved  Thorn. 

Ideni0catio».    Bote  ined. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  8.  pu  eS7. ;  Don*t  Bfill.,  £.  a  5Sfi. 
^nopgfmes.    itfi^tpilus  /vunifMla  Pair.  Did,,  4.  p.  4MS.  j  C.  carollniflDa  LoM.  Cat.  * 

Efufravihigt.    Bot  Beg.,  1 1868.  j  our>i^.  576.  in  p.  85& ;  and  the  plate  of  thia  tree  in  our  Second 
volume. 

Spec,  Char,f  8fC,  Leaves  with  the  disk  broadly  ovate,  unequally  serrated, 
^and  glabrous;  the  petioles  bearing  a  few  glands.  Sepals  with  glanded 
'serratures.  Peduncle  and  calvx  a  little  villose.  Seeds  2  in  a  pome.  (Dec, 
Prod,,  ii.  p.  627.)  A  native  of  IKorth  America.  This  sort  we  consider  also 
as  only  a  variety  of  C,  Criis-gdlli ;  and  it  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
in  having  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  a  more  compact  and  tastigiate  habit 
of  growtn,  and  rather  more  thorns  on  the  branches.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  the  preceding  kinds  die  off  of  a  much  deq)er  red  than  the  narrow- 
leaved  varieties,  which  often  drop  quite  green,  yellow,  or  of  a  yellowish  red. 

Variefy, 

C.  (C.)  p.  2  ingettriay  C,  ingestria  Lodd,  Cat,,  differs  very  little  from  the 
species.  It  was  rsused  from  seed,  at  Ingestrie,  in  Staffordshire,  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  is  known,  in  some  collections,  as  the  Ligestrie  thorn. 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  a  tree  in  the  collection  at 
Somerford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire. 

statistics  f^fC.  CrUs^dlii  and  its  Varieties.  In  the  environs  of  London,  C.  Cril8.g&Ui  spl^ndeiu,  at 
Bam  Houfe,  f s  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  16  in.,  and  of  the  head  S3  ft.  Near  the  Fuiham 
Nursery,  the  specitt,  40  years  planted,  is:dOft.  high:  at  Syon  it  is  20 ft.  high,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  14  in.,  and  of  the  head  89  ft. ;  the  branches  on  evenr  side  being  pendent  to  the  ground. 

J  See  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume)  In  the  Surrey  Zoologtcal  Gardens  there  is  a 
loe  apedmen  of  C  C  falicifblia,  which  overhangs  the  water ;  there  is  also  a  large  tree  of  this  variety 
at  Wimbledon  House.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  al  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  C.  C.  orati. 
IMia  end  C,  C.  prunifMia  are  15  ft.  high.  In  Dorsetshire,  at  Melbury  Park,  40  years  planted,  the  qiecies 
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U8«ftbigli,aiidthediMaelerortlielM«li8ft.  In  SuweK.at  Wert  Dewi,  C.  C  ipMndeni,  15 
planted,  la  lilt  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trank  6  in.,  and  bf  the  heed  SI  ft.  In  Bedfon]ahir&  at  South. 
hUl.  23  veen  planted,  the  ipeciea  la  18  ft.  high.  In  Betkthire,  at  White  Knighta,  a  C.  aattdfblia,  S5 
yeen  planted,  la  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  or  the  trunk  7|tn.,  and  of  the  head  26  ft.  In  Glouomter- 
aiire,  at  Doddington,  9  jrean  planted,  the  fpedea  la  10  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  (the  trunk  7  in.,  and 
of  the  head  88  ft.  In  Hertlbrdahire,  at  Chef  hunt,  C.  C.  aalicifbUa,  15  yean  Ranted,  it  81|  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9ia,  andjof  the  head  9bft.  In  Oxfordahire,  at  OKford.  in  the  Botanic 
Oaiden,  40  years  planted,  the  fpedea  if  30  ft.  high.  In  Scaflbrdfhire,  at  IVentham,  C.  C  jmacanthi. 
fbUa,  21  yean  pbmtad,  If  90  ft.  iiigfa.  In  Suflblk,  at  LiTermere,  36  yean  planted,  the  fpeciea  ia  26  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  14  ia,  and  of  the  head  J5  ft.    In  Yorkshire,  at  Grimston.  14  yean 

anted,  it  it  20  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyllahire,  at  Toward  Castle,  10  yean  pUnted,  it  is  12  ft. 
Jk  \  in  Perthahire,  at  Klnlkunf  Caatle,  15  yean  plaated.  12  ft.  high ;  In  Roaf^ire,  at  Brahan 
Caacle,  90  ft.  high.  In  IreUnd.  at  Dublin,  in  the  GUtnerin  Garden,  C'C.  faUd/hlia,  S5  yean  planted, 
la  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  m.,  and  of  the  head  22  ft.  In  Galway,  at  CooL  the  apedof  la 
81  ft.  hlfl^,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9in.,  and  ef  the  head  25  ft. ;  In  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple, 
S&  yean  irianted.  and  21  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  I  ft.  din.,  and  of  the  head  25ft.  In 
Fnmoe.  in  the  Jardtai  def  Plantef,  there  if  an  avenue  of  C  C.  linckrla,  averaging  15  ft.  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  W6rilta,  the  apedet.  35  yean  planted,  if  20  ft  high.  In  lUly,  at  If onxa,  the  qwdeL*  9ft 
▼eanplantcd,blfift.hh|h:aC.lineArla,94ycnf  plantcdHt  12ft.high|  and  CCpyncanthifdUs, 

§  V.  Nigra. 

Sed,  Char,  Leaves  middle^ized,  deeply  lobed.  Lobes  pointed.  Fmit  round, 
black,  or  purple.  Tree  rather  fastigiate,  with  few  or  no  spines.  Bark 
smooth. 

t  9.  C.  Ni'GRA  Waldtt.  et  JTi/,    ^he  black^/hitM  Thorn. 

IdenMaMam,    WaUat  et  Kit  PL  Bar.  Hung.,  1 61. ;   Dec.  Prod..  2.  p^  628. ;  Don*f  MilL,  2L  p.  5991 
aimotmma.    Jfiapilua  nigra  WiUd.  Emim.,  524. ;  C.  carpfttica  Lodd.  Cat 

Bmrrarimgi.     Waldft  et  Kit.  PL  Bar.  Hung.,  t  6L ;  >i;g.  5BL  in  p.  857. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  ape- 
dea  In  our  Second .  Vdnme. 

Spec,  Char,,  4'^.  Leaves  sinuately  lobed,  and  serrated,  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped,  though  truncately  so,  at  the  base;  whitely  villose  beneath. 
Stipules  oblong,  serrately  cut.  Cal^rxes  villose ;  the  lobes  slightly  toothed. 
8t^es  5.  Fruit  black.  (Dec.  Prod., ii.  p.  028.)  A  native  of  Hungary,  where 
it  forms  a  large  bush,  of  l&ft.  or  20  it.  in  height,  throwing  up  numerous 
suckers  from  its  widely  spreading  roots,  which  soon  cover  the  ground  with 
a  forest  of  plants.  In  England,  where  it  is  generally  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  common  thorn,  it  forms  a  very  handsome,  upright,  somewhat  fksti- 
giate  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  putting  forth  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
m  February  or  March ;  flowering  in  April  or  May ;  and  ripening  its  fruit  in 
July  and  August.  Nightingales  are  said  to  be  attracted  by  this  tree,  pro- 
bably because  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  and  because 
numerous  caterpillars  are  to  be  found  on  it,  about  the  time  when  the  night- 
ingale is  in  full  song.  It  was  introduced  in  1819 ;  and  there  are  large  and 
handsome  specimens  of  it  in  the  Chu'den  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  lEind 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  There  is  also,  in  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  a  tree,  14 
years  planted,  which  is  19ft.  high;  and  one  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, 10  years  planted,  which  is  15  ft.  hi^h. 

It  10.  C.  PUBPU^RBA  Bote,    The  purple-^roni:^^  Thorn. 

IdenHficatkm.    Bofc  ined. ;  Dec  Prod.  2.  p.  668. }  Don*»  MilL,  2.  p.Se9L 
Svnou^ine.    C.  fanguinea  Hort 

Eimraolngt.    Wata^  Dend.  Brit,  t  9X ;  oat  fig.  5B2.  In  pi  857. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  q^ica  In  our 
Scoond  VoluDMk 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  dark  purple.  Leaves  ovate,  cuneate  at  the  base, 
lobed  with  broad  lobes,  serratea,  glabrous,  or  pubescent  beneath.  Stipules 
somewhat  circular,  serrated  with  glanded  serratures.  (hec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  628.)  The  native  country  of  this  species,  according  to  De  Candolle,  is 
unknown ;  but,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  nothing  more  tiian  another  form  of 
C.  altliica,  we  conclude  it  to  be  Indigenous  in  the  Altaic  Mountains.  It 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  England  since  1822,  and  flowers  early  in  April ; 
beine  the  very  first  species  of  Oratae^gus  that  comes  into  flower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  excepting  always  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  It 
forms  an  upright,  rigid,  rather  slow-growing  tree,  without  thorns ;  it  has  a 
few  small  branches,  and  is  not  densely  clothed  with  leaves.  It  has  a  starved 
and  somewhat  stunted  appearance,  and  is  readily  known  by  the  purple 
colour  of  its  young  shoots.     The  bark  of  the  old  wood  is  of  a  dark  purple 
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or  brown  colour^  and  roueh  and  Bcalj ;  the  firuit  b  snmU»  round,  and  most 
commonly  of  a  dark  purple ;  but  it  varies  to  pale  yellow,  or  a  milk  white, 
and  red,  on  the  same  plant.  It  ripens  about  the  end  of  July,  and  is  very 
soft  and  juicy,  but  soon  drops  off.  The  tree  is  interesting  from  its  early 
flowering,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  anthers  of  its  flowers,  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  whiteness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are  also 
large,  and  of  a  peculiar  shape.  (See  p.  857.) 

Variety. 

!K  C.  p.  2  altdica,  C,  altaica  Led,^  Lod,  Cat,,  {fig,  583.  in  p.  858.)  has  the 
leaves  somewhat  more  deeply  lobed  and  finely  serrated  than  those 
of  the  species. 


{  vi.  Douglasiu 

SecL  Char,  Leaves  small,  and  not  lobed  as  in  the  preceding  section ;  fur- 
nished with  numerous  parallel  nerves,  somewhat  like  those  of  C.  punc- 
tata. Spines  rather  numerous  and  rigid.  Fruit  small,  and  dark  purple ; 
pulp  soft  and  watery. 

1  U.  C  DouGLA^s/7Lindl.    Douglas's  Thorn. 

Ideni^leaikm.    Bat  Reg.,  1 18ia :  Lodd.  Cat,  edit  189SL 

SunoHffme,    C  punctata  var.  brerltplna  DtrngloM  in  Hook,  FL  Bar.  Amer..  1.  p.  SOS. 
Eturrmingt.    Bot  Reg.,  t  18ia  j  our^.  SM.  in  p.  858. ;  and  Uie  plate  or  Uie  species  in  our  Second 
volume; 

Spec,  Char.y  4rc.  A  small  tree.  Branches  ascending.  Spines  rigid,  straightish, 
now  short,  now  very  long. .  Leaves  some  obovate,  some  oval,  gashedly  ser- 
rated, acute ;  at  the  base  wedge-shaped,  glabrous ;  in  the  autumn,  remark- 
ably leathery,  and  they  then  acquire  a  purplish  cast,  and  are  shining :  they 
fall  off  at  about  the  same  time  as  those  ot  C.  punctata  and  of  C  jsyrifblia. 
Flowers  produced  in  May,  and  are  of  a  middling  size.  Fruit  small,  and 
dark  purple.  (Bot,  Reg,,  t.  1810.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  respects  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  leaves.  Tne  general  habit  of  the  plant  is  fastigiate ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  latest  kinds  in  leafing  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  both  are  very  ortiamentaL  The  fruit  is 
very  soft  and  juicy,  and  ripens  early  in  August,  but  soon  drops  off. 

J  vii.  FldxkS. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  small,  obovate,  slightly  lobed,  and  serrated.  Flowers 
frequently  solitary.  Spines  numerous,  straight,  and  more  slender  than  in 
any  other  division.    Fruit  top,  or  pear,  shi4)ed ;  yellow,  or  greenish  yellow. 

It  12.  C,  flaVa  AU.    The  yellow^/rtittoi/  Thorn. 

IdentifieaHon.     Ait  Hort  Kew.,  9.  p.  IGft  ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pc  338. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  8.  pi  fiSSL : 
Don'f  MUl.,  SLaGOa  "t-,  .„^,     tr-        ,  ,      tr-         , 

Syncmifma,    C.  glanduRMa  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Jmtr.,  1.  ^  288..  not  of  Walt ;  l/&ptlu«  Hichatxlj  Pers. 

Syn.,  2.  pc  38. ;  C.  carolini&na  Poir.  Okst.,  *.  pi  448. ;  C.  flarinlma  Hort 
Bngniolmgt.    Fig.  585.  in  p.  859.,  and  the  plate  of  the  apeciea  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Disks  of  leaves  obovate-wedg^shaped,  slightly  lobed,  cre- 
nately  serrate,  upon  short  petioles.  Stipules  glanded.  Flowers  mostly 
solitary.  Sepals  glanded.  Fruit  top-shaped,  yellow,  or  yellowish  green. 
Nuts  4  in  a  fruit.  (Dec,  Prod,y  ii.  p.  628.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
firom  Virginia  to  Carolina.  A  spreading  tree,  of  rapid  growth ;  but  the  shoots 
are  rather  slender,  and  the  species  not  very  vigorous.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  rough,  and  scales  off.  The  flowers  ^nd  the  fruit  are  neither  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  nor  make  any  great  show ;  but  the  tree  has  a  marked 
character  from  its  general  form,  and  the  horizontal  tendency  of  its  branches. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724;  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft., 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  haws  in  October.  A  tree  at  Holland  House 
is  20  ft.  high,  with  a  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are  larger  trees  at 
White  Kmghts ;  and  one  at  Griinston,  in  Yorkshire,  14  vears  planted,  is 
Stft.  high. 
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t   13.  C.  (f.)  i»b*Va  Bote.     The  lobedJmiwi  Thorn. 

Fig.i&i 

Spec.Char.jSfc,  Branches 
a  little  Tillou.  Disks 
or  leaves  ovate, 
fjuallv  serrated,  or 
lobed,  slightly  downy 
beoeUh,  upon  very 
short   ffetiotes.      Sti- 

t tiles  cut.  Flowers  in 
>ose  corymbs.  [Dec. 
Prod.,  ii.  p.  628.)  A 
tree  closely  resembling 
C.  Skva  in  general  ap- 
pearance, and  difiering 
from  it  only  in  havine 
some  of  the  teavea  with 
latter  lobes,  and  some 

of  the  spines  larger.     The  flowers  are  sparingly  produced,  among  dense 
tufta  of  leavM ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  green  when  ripe,  is  still  less  abun- 
dant.    It   is   pear-shaped,  and  very  different  from   ecery  other   kind  of 
CnUe^gaa,  except  C.  fliva  and  C.  f.  trilobata.. 
1   I*.  C.  (p.)  TBiLOB*V*  Lodd.  Cat.     The  three-lobed-Zeoivif  Thorn. 
tAmlViMai.    Lodd.  Cat,  edit  ISSt. 
Awoi^ffV.     C  *inncHlHlnu  Lrc. 
Ewftratliiitt.     Flf.  £87.  In  p.  SCa  ;  IDd  Iba  [411*  iD  OUT  SHCOd  VolmiK; 

Deicription,  i^c.  Leaves  orate-cuneate,  notched  and  serrated.  Petioles 
slander.  Surface  flat,  shinbs,  somewhat  veined.  Branches  small,  thickly 
beset  with  slender  thorns.  Habit  spreading,  A  hybrid,  raised  from  seed  in 
the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  1820,  or  before.  It  forms  a  tree  in  general 
■ppeaiance  resembling  'C.  Si-va,  but  with  the  branches  much  less  vigorous, 
and  more  thorny.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  red;  and  what 
distin^uishea  it  from  the  two  allied  sorts  is,  that  its  leaves  die  off,  in  autumn, 
of  an  intensely  deep  scarlet.  The  only  large  ^ecimen  we  know  of  this  kind 
of  tbom  is  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  there  are  young  plants 
of  it  ID  the  Hammgimith  and  other  nurseries. 

5  viii.  Apiifolife. 

Sect.  Char.     Leaves  deltoid,  or  somewhat  resembling  those  of  die  common 

thorn.     The  fruit  is  also  of  the  same  colour;  but  the  tree  has  a  totally 

difer^it  habit,  having  the  shoots  loose  and  spreadbg,  weak,  and  almost 

without  thorns. 

X  15.  C,  ^piifo'lia  MiiAx.    The  Parsley-leaved  Thorn. 

UaMalkm.    ICBhi.F1.Bor.Aner,,  I.  p.  !37.,  not  Med. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  |Ler7,j  Don't  UUL,  E. 

»immfma.    C  Oxriciiithii  WaU.  CanL,  UT. ;  C.  oplirftlii  mijor  Laid.  CaL 
Ei^raiiii^t.    Pig.  OB,  in  p.  tfO. ;  and  the  plue  in  Vol  IL 

^prr.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deltoid,  cut  into  lobes  that  are  acute  and  Inciiely 
toothed.  Pedicels  in  the  torymb  villose,  mostly  simple.  Tube  of  calyi 
villoee.  Sepals  obscurely  serrated.  Fruit  scarlet,  fliec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  6ST.) 
A  native  of  moist  woods  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  According  to  NuttalC 
it  is  highly  serviceable  for  the  formation  of  hedges ;  but  an  imported  plant  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  has  a  loose  spreading  head,  with  weak 
rambling  branches,  almost  destitute  of  thorns,  and  by  no  means  gives  the 
idea  of  a  plant  adapted  to  hedges.  All  the  species  of  CratK^gus,  however, 
are  liable  to  vary  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  we  have  seen  yonog 
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plantfly  grafted  from  this  very  tree,  covered  with  spines.  The  species 
18  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1812;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  any 
plant  larger  or  older  thaij^hat  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which,  in  1835,  was 
IS  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted :  the  same  year,  for  the  first  time, 
it  flowered,  and  ripened  a  few  haws,  which  were  almost  solitary,  and  in 
form  and  colour  resembled  those  of  the  common  hawthorn. 

Variefy. 

¥  C.  a.  2  winor,  C,  apiifdlia  IaM,  Cat.^  {fig,  588.  in  p.  860.)  has  the 
leaves  smaller  than  those  of  the  species,  and  more  fringed  |t  the 
edges,  like  those  of  the  common  parsley;  but  this  fnnged  ap- 
pearance is  by  no  means  constant,  either  in  the  variety  or  in  the 
species.  This  variety  forms  a  most  ornamental  low  bush;  or  a 
beautiful  pendent  tree,  when  grafted  standard  high. 

§  ix.  Microcdrpa. 

Sect.  Char,  Fruit  small,  round,  red.  Flowers  small,  produced  in  corymbs, 
later  in  the  season  than  in  any  of  the  other  species.  Spines  few,  but  some- 
times very  large. 

t  16.  C.  CORD A^ A  Mill.    The  heart-shaped-Z^at^  Thorn. 


P.449L 
and  the  {date  of  this  ipeciec  In  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Disks  of  leaves  cordate-ovate,  angled  by  lobes,  glabrous. 
Petioles  and  calyxes  without  glands.  Styles  5  in  a  flower.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii. 
p.  628.)  A  native  of  hedges  and  rocky  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
A  compact  close-headed  small  tree.  The  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  produced  in  numerous  terminal  corymbs.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the  age  of 
the  plant.  This  is  a  verv  distinct  and  handsome  species ;  and,  from  the 
plant  in  Messrs.  Loddiges  s  arboretum,  we  should  think  it  would  attain  the 
neight  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  about  the  same  number  of  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1738,  and  flowers  in  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July. 

StaiUUct.  In  Staffbrdsbire,  at  Trentham,  26  jean  planted,  and  11  ft  high ;  at  Alton  Towen,  10 
vean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high.  In  Worcettenhire,  at  Croome,  80  years  planted,  and  85  ft.  high.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  Edlnbutgh  Botanic  Garden,  87  years  planted,  and  18ft.  high;  at  Hc^Mtoun 
House,  18  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high. 

S  17.  C.  SPATHULA^TA  ElUott*    The  figioXh\3^Br4haped4eaved  Thorn. 

Identifieathm.    Elliott  FL  &  Car.,  1.  pi  fiSSL ;  I^odd.  Bot.  Cat,  1 1861. 
Stmoiifme,    C.  microciipa  Lindl.,  SoL  Reg.,  1 1846. 

Sngrmrtmn.    Bot  Cab.,t  196L$  Bot  Reg.,  1 184& ;  >^.  fl91.  in  pi  861. ;  and  the  plate  of  the  species 
in  our  StcaaA  Volume. 

Spec,  Char. ,^c.  Subspinose.  Leaves  in  fascicles,  oblong-cuneated,3-cleft,lobed. 
and  crenated,  smooth,  shining.  Corymbs  many-flowered.  Calvx  smooth ; 
segments  ovate,  auite  entire.  Fruit  ovate,  subrotund,  smooth,  5-celled ; 
shell  thin.  (Lituu,  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 184?6.)  A  native  of  the  upper  districts  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina ;  and  growing  to  a  small  tree,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high. 
Introduced  by  Lvon,  in  1806 ;  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its 
small  bright  red  iruit  in  October.  In  this  countrv,  it  is  a  slow-growing,  very 
neat,  little  tree,  with  slender,  smooth,  drooping  branches,  and  something  of 
the  habit  of  C.  Oxyac&ntha.  Its  leaves  have  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  are  remarkably  shining,  and  deep  green :  they  usually  grow  in  clusters ; 
have  a  lone  stalk,  tapering  upwards  into  a  blade,  which  is  sometimes  nearlv 
entire,  with  only  a  tooth  or  two  at  the  end ;  sometimes  they  are  3-lobea, 
with  crenated  segments;  and  occasionally  they  are  deeply  8-parted;  their 
form  is  always  more  or  less  spathulate.  The  stipules  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous branches  are  large  and  leafy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  appear  in 
Mavy  or  the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  C.  cordata, 
aocl  later  than  most  others.    The  fruit  is  rather  abundant,  but  small ;  and. 
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ulthough  bright  red,  does  not  make  much  show  npoo  the  branches.  The 
sides  of  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  unusually  thm  for  a  Oatas^s.  {BoL 
Reg.f  L  1846.)  Dr.  lindley  adds  that  EUioH  confounds  this  species  with 
the  C  spathidata  of  Michaux  and  Pursh ;  which,  as  described  by  these 
authors,  he  thinks  must  be  a  different  species,  in  the  way  of  C.  parviBlia, 
and  allied  to  the  C.  virginiana  of  the  English  nurseries.  We  can  only  re- 
peat the  hope  we  have  so  often  expressed,  that,  ere  long,  all  the  species 
of  CVats^gus  will  be  brought  together  in  one  garden,  so  as  to  be  studied,  bv 
botanists,  in  a  living  state.  C  spathulata  is  a  beautiful  little  species,  which 
weH  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection ;  and,  being  of  slow  growth,  it  is 
particularly  eligible  for  suburban  gardens. 

$x.  Azaroli. 

Sect,  Char.  Fruit  lai^ge,  round  or  pear-shaped;  good  to  eat;  yellow  or  red; 
the  yellow  fruit  generally  produced  on  fast^ate  species  or  varieties;  and 
the  red  on  trees  with  a  spreading  and  rather  a  drooping  head.  Leaves 
wedge-shaped,  3-cleft  or  more,  shining,  pubescent  or  hairy.  S[nne8  few 
or  none. 

t  18.  C  AzARd^LUS  L.    The  Azarole  Thorn. 

IdauyUalkm.    Lin.  Sni,  68& ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  dl  689. ;  Don's  MilL.  fiL  fx  80a 

Simonjfmet.    Pfnu  Azarblua  Soop.  Cam.,  Na  597.»  J.  Bauh.  Hist,  1.  p.  €7. ;   IfMlut  AwarUmM 

AIL'iPed.,  N.  Du  HanL.  4.  pi  158. :  M£fiier  Aarole,  N^aier  de  Naples,  B'piiie  d'Eipagne,  Pom. 

mettes  ii  deox  Closes.  Pr, ;  Aaarol  Mispei,  Ger. 
Engra9mg$.    N.  Du  Ham.,  4  t  ^ ;   Bot  Rep.,  t  57a  iJSg.  SBH.  in  p.8fiSL ;  and  Uie  plate  in  our 

woond  volume 

Spec.  Char.,  4^c.  Leaves  pubescent,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  trifid ;  lobes 
blunt,  and  with  a  few  large  teeth.  Branch  lets,  corymbs,  and  calyxes 
pubescent.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  1 — ^3.  Fruit  globose,  scarlet.  Seeds 
usually  two ;  and  hence  the  name,  common  at  Montpelier,  pommeiies  a 
deux  closes.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  Native  in  small  woods,  and  in  rough 
places,  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  This  species  is  decidedly  a 
tree ;  never  b^ng  found,  in  a  wUd  state,  with  numerous  distinct  stems 
rising  from  the  same  roo^  like  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  always  with  a 
trunk  more  or  less  clothed  with  branches,  to  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the 
ground.  The  head  is  round  and  spreading ;  the  branches  rambling ;  the 
small  shoots  thick,  and  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  fremiently 
spiny  when  the  plant  is  young,  but  spineless  as  it  grows  old.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  corymbs  towards  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  :  they  are 
middle-sized;  and  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  round,  and  somewhat  oval; 
varying  exceedingly  in  dimensions,  in  plants^  raised  from  seeds,  and  also 
in  colour,  but  most  generally  yellowish  red.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  mealy, 
and  somewhat  acid ;  and,  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  it  is  occasionally  sent 
to  table.  The  tree,  like  almost  every  other  of  the  species  of  Craters, 
is  of  great  durability.  Du  Hamel  mentions  a  plant,  hving  in  his  time,  in 
the  Jardin  du  Val,  that  was  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  from  Spain ;  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  afterwards  called,  in  France,  Spine  dfEspagne.  It  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Tradescant,  in  1656 ;  and  is  recommended  by 
Parkinson,  London  and  Wise,  and  other  old  writers  on  gardening,  to  be 
cultivated  for  its  fruit.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  old  trees  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  British  (hardens ;  and  the  oldest  plant  that  we 
know  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  in  the  Fulham  Nursery; 
where,  however,  it  is  not  above  20  ft.  high,  but  fruits  abundantly  every 
other  year. 

Varieties.  In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  six  varieties  are  enumerated,  viz.  i  1. 
M6sp)luB  Aronia,  with  the  leaves  hairy  beneath;  2.  Azarole,  with  large  deep 
red  fruit ;  3.  Azarole,  with  yellowish  wliite  fruit ;  4.  Azarole,  with  long  fruit, 
of  a  whitish  yellow;  5.  Azarole,  with  double  flowers ;  and,  6.  the  White 
Azarole  of  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned,  none  of 
these  varieties,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  in  British  gardens. 
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S  19.  C.  (A.)  MAROCCA^A  Pert.    The  Morocco  Thoni. 

Ident^lca^.    Bm.  Spi.,  2.  p.  57. ;  Dec  Prod.,  9.  p.  628. ;  Dod'i  Mm.,  8.  pi  600. 


Symmjfme^  De  Cand(41e  exprenei  a  doubt  whether  C  maiini  Un.  FU.  Sup,,  S53l,  be  not  a  lyn.  of 

thitq>eclea. 
Bngntvingt.    Fig,  594b  In  p^  868. ;  and  tfae  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char,f  Sfc.  Leaves  wecke-shaped,  3-lobed,  and  pinnatifid,  glabrous, 
glandless.  Stipules  cut,  rather  patmately.  Flowers  upon  long  [^uncles 
in  terminalglabrous  corymbs.  Sepals  obtuse.  Styles  2.  (Dec.  Prod,,  n, 
p.  628.)  lowers  very  fragrant,  and  the  petals  of  a  very  pure  white. 
A  native  of  Morocco;  introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  A  handsome  tree,  of  more  fastigiate  growth  than  C,  Azarblus,  but 
in  others  respects  closely  resembling  that  species,  except  in  beins  smaller 
in  all  its  parts.  There  is  a  very  handsome  tree  of  this  kind  (which 
we  consider  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  C.  Azarblus)  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  which  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  England.  It 
is  nearly  20  ft.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and  it  flowered  and 
fruited  for  the  first  time  in  1835.  It  produces  its  leaves  very  early  in  the 
season, in  mild  winters  even  in  January;  and  it  retains  them  very  late. 
It  is  a  small,  but  decided  tree,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  The  branches,  though  somewhat  fastigiate,  are  not 
rigid  ;  and  they  will,  probably,  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  become  pen- 
dulous, like  those  of  C  Azarblut, 

t  20.  C.  Aro^nia  Bote.    The  Aronia  Thorn. 

Jdeni^tcaHon.    Bow  Uied. :  Dee.  Prod.,  «.  pi  G29. ;  Don's  MiD.,  S.  p.  SOI. 

a^noiymet.    Jtf^splluf  Aitela  WfUd.  Bnum,  Svppl,  utd  N,  Du  Hatit,  4  pi  IfiSL  {    C  Ajunrbhu  8 

Wiud,  Sp. ;  C  f  Ina  Lodd.  Cat. 
Bngravhiga.    Pococke  CraUQgl,  t.  85.,  acoording  to  WUldenow ;  fig.  5991  in  p.  863: ;  and  the  plate  in 

our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branchlets  pubescent.  Leaves  pubescent  on  the  under  sur- 
face, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  3-cleft ;  lobes  obtuse,  entire,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit  yellow.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  629.)  A  native 
of  Greece  and  the  Levant ;  introduced  in  1810;  and  forming  a  thick  erect- 
branched  tree  of  the  third  rank ;  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  large 
yellow  fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat,  and  have  been  made  into  excellent 
tarts  with  Siberian  crabs.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  hdght.  It  was 
introduced  in  1810.  It  produces  its  foliage  early,  and  its  flowers  about  the 
end  of  May,  rather  later  than  those  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Its  fruit 
ripens  in  August  and  September,  and  hangs  on  the  tree  till  the  leaves  drop, 
in  November  or  December. 

¥  21.  C.  ORIENT  A  Yis  Bote     The  Eastern  Thorn. 

JdefOyieaikM.    Bow  ined. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  esa  ;  Don*a  MiH,  SL  p.  flOa 

^nMi^**v*    Jf^tpUui  orientMii  Pair.  Su/v^t  4.  p.72.  j  C.  odoratfuima  Bof,  Rep.  and  Lod.  Cat, 

Engravings    Fig.  S95.  in  p.  863. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  i^c.  Branches  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  3-lobed,  downy  be- 
neath ;  the  two  side  lobes  ovate,  and  having  tooth-like  incisions  at  the  tip ; 
the  middle  lobe  trifid.  Stipules  broad  and  cut.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  629.)  A 
native  of  the  East;  introduced  in  1810,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  15ft. 
or  20  ft.  It  forms  a  spreading,  handsome,  low  tree,  readily  distinguished 
from  most  other  species  by  its  very  hoary  branches,  which  are  loose,  ram- 
bling, crossing  each  other,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  It  is  late  in  producing 
its  leaves,  and  also  its  flowers :  the  latter  generally  appear  with  those  of 
C,  tanaccdf51ia,  about  the  end  of  May  (this  year,  1836,  on  the  17th  of 
June),  and  they  are  succeeded  by  numerous  large  fhiit,  of  a  yellowish  red, 
or  corsJ,  colour,  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  which  ripen  in  August  and 
September ;  and,  by  their  number  and  brilliant  colour,  render  the  tree  sin- 
gularly ornamental  till  they  are  destroyed  by  the  frost.  There  are  several 
fine  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  White  Knights. 
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Variety, 

t  C.  o.  2  sangtdnea ;  C.  tanacetifolia  2  tadirica  Dec, ;  C,  sangufnea  Schroder 
Index  Sem,  Hort.  Acad,  Goti,,  1834;  C.  orientMis  Lmdl.  Mi,  Reg^ 
1. 1852. ;  and^.  596.  in  p.  863. ;  has  the  frUit  of  a  very  dark  pur- 
plish red,  or  port  wine,  colour.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  in  the  Bishop  of  London's  garden,  and  in  the  Fulham  Nor^ 
sery;  and  one  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  Dr. 
Lindley  considers  this  **  the  genuine  Afespilus  orientilis  of  Toume- 
fort,  with  villous  celery-like  leaves,  and  a  large,  purple,  d-comered, 
smooth  fruit."  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  parts  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea;  and  was  introduced  in  1810. 

1  22.  C  TANACETIFOLIA  Pen,    The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn, 

Ideniiftcaiion,    Pen.  Syn.,  S.  |k  38. ;  Dea  Prod.,  2.  p.  CSOi ;  Don's  Mill, "9.  v.  601. 

Synonmrnet.    If ^fpUiu  UnacetifUia  Pobr,  Diet.,  4  p.  44a,  and  X  Du  nam.\M.  pinnita  Dt0i%. 

Cours.,  Sm.  Exot.,  L  85.    De  Candolte  doubts  whether  MitpUuM  CeWdaa  Dum.  Coun  SuppL 

p.  S86.  be  difilnrent  flrom  Uiis  species. 
EfHfravinM.    Bot  Rep.,  t.S91.}  8m.  Ezot  Bot,  1 8& } >^. 507. in  F^86SL;    and  the  plate  in  our 

Second  Yoliune. 

Spec.  Char,f  8fc,  Leaves  pinnatifidly  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  having 
a  few  teeth.  Sepals  acutish,  reflexed,  hairy.  Styles  5.  Fruit  globose, 
Yellowish  green.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  629.)  A  native  of  the  East ;  introduced 
m  1789,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

VarieHes, 

S  C.  ^.  2  gWira  Lodd.  {Jig,  598.  in  p.  863.,  and  the  plate  in  our  Second 
Volume)  has  shining  leaves,  and  firuit  about  halt  the  size  of  that  of 
the  species,  of  a  reddish  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
C,  tanacetifolia  and  C.  Oxyac4ntha;  which,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  is  extremely  probable.  It  was  introduced,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  from  Germany,  about  1810;  and  th6  plant  in  their  col- 
lection was,  in  1835,  nearly  10ft.  high. 
¥  C.  /.  3  Leekddu  C,  inclsa  Lee ;  Lee's  Seedling  Hort,  {fig,  599.  in 
p.  864. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  variety  in  our  Second  Volume.)— The 
plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  C,  orientalis,  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  and  more 
deeply  cut,  and  the  trees  are  of  a  more  robust,  erect,  and  fastigiate 
habit.  In  the  Leyton  Nursery,  there  is  a  plant  of  the  same  variety, 
which,  9  years  planted,  is  12ft.  high:  it  is  of  remaikably  robust 
growth,  and  it  flowered  in  June,  1836,  for  the  first  time.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  yellow ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connexion  with  its  foliage  and  upright  manner 
of  growth,  induces  us  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  C,  orientalis 
and  C-tanacetifdlia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lee  of  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  promises  to  form  a  splendid 
tree,  most  striking  in  appearance,  from  its  large  and  deeply  cut 
foliage,  and  its  strong,  upnght,  vigorous  shoots ;  on  which  account, 
no  collection,  where  there  is  room,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Description^  ^c,  A  robust-growing  fasti^te  tree,  with  upright  rigid 
branches,  commonly  terminating  in  thornv  points.  The  leaves  and  odyxes 
are  covered  on  both  sides  with  long  hairs.  The  fruit  is  globular,  slightly 
compressed,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  ribbed,  like  a  melon : 
it  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  species  of  the  genus,  except  C.  Aronia  and 
C  mexicana ;  is  of  a  greenish  jrellow  when  ripe ;  and  is  easily  distinguishable 
by  the  bracteas  generally  adhenng  to  it.  The  foUage  is  the  latest  in  appearing 
of  any  of  the  species,  except  C  orientalis,  which  is  frequently  equally  late. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  France,  from  the  Levant,  by  Toumefort, 
who  says  there  are  trees  of  it,  in  its  native  country,  as  large  as  oaks ;  that 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  is  dark  grey,  and  much  cracked ;  the  branches  tufted 
and  spreading ;  and  that  the  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  on 
the  points  of  the  young  thorny  shoots,  resembles  a  small  apple,  about  an  inch 
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inMiameter^  and  is  roundish,  with  fine  angles,  like  the  ribs  of  a  melon';  beine 
liffiitly  covered  with  down,  and  having  a  persistent  calyx  of  5  sepals,  toothed 
tike  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  Toumefort  also  notices  the  circumstance  of  one  or 
two  of  the  bracteas  sometimes  crowing  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  or  being 
produced  from  its  footstalk.  Tne  fruit,  though  agreeable,  he  says  is  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  azarole ;  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is  much  eaten  by  the  Armenians.  This  species  was  introduced 
in  1789;  and  in  10  years  it  forms  a  tree  20  fl.  high ;  readily  distinguishable, 
at  some  distance,  by  the  rouffh  scaly  bark  of  its  trunk,  and  the  stiff  upright 
branches  which  form  its  head. 

Slati$tie$.  Id  the  environs  of  London,  at  Kenwood,  SB  yean  fJanted,  and  80  ft  high,  tbe  dia. 
meter  of  the  trunk  9 in.,  and  of  the  head  15(t ;  at  Svon,  14  ft.  hi^::  in  Uonetabire,  at  Melbury 
Park,  80  years  planted,  and  17  ft.  high  ;  in  Somenetsnire,  at  Hinton  Houfe.  19  yearn  planted,  and 
18ft.  high  ;  In  Surrey,  at  Famham  CatUe,  50  years  planted,  and  80 ft.  high;  in  WUtahire,  at 
Longleat,  40  years  planted,  and  80ft.  high }  in  Berkshire^  at  White  KnigbU.  85  years  planted, 
and  14  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  86  ft  ;  in  Nottinghamshire,  at 
aumber  Paii,^8  ft.  high  ;  in  Oafordshire,  bi  the  Ozfbrd  Botanic  Garden,  IB  ft.  high ;  in  Pembroke- 
shire, at  Golden  Grove,  80  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high ;  in^StafTordnhire,  at  Trentham,  81  years 
planted,  and  18  ft.  high;  in  Sufblk .  at  Ampton  Hall,  16  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high ;  in  Wor- 
oestenhire,  at  Croome,  80  years  planted,  and  85  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Rcnfrewshbre,  In  the 
GLuwow  Botanic  Garden,  18  years  planted,  and  lift,  blah  i  at  Both  well  Castle,  45  years  planted, 
and  90  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  13  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.,  in  prepared  loamy  soil.  In  a 
sheltered  situatioa  In  Irefamd,  In  tbe  CuUenswood  Nursery,  18  years  planted^  and  81  fi  blgh ;  at 
Oriel  Temple,  85  years  pbmted,  and  18  ft.  high. 

$  xi.  Heterophjlla, 

Sect,  Char,  Leaves  cuneate,  and  sub-persistent.  Fruit,  long,  middle-sized, 
and  crimson.  • 

1  23.  C.  WBTBROPHY^LLA  Flugge.    The  various-leaved  Thorn. 

IdeiMUaikm.    Flugge  Ann.  Mus.,'18.  pi  48S.  tSS.  $  Dec  Prod.,  8.  f^  689.  s  Doo*s  Hill.,  8.  pi  600. : 

UndL  in  Bot.  Beg.,  1 1847. 
Syntmyme*.    C  neapolitiUia  Hort. ;  MitcXHva^  oonstantinopolitAna  Godetroy. 
Efutraotngs.   Ann.  MuSi,  IS.  t..38.  ;  Bot  Beg.,  1 1847. ;  >^.  600.  In  pi 861 ;  and  tbepbMe  In  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec,  Char,f  Sfc,  Leaves  bright ;  falling  off  late,  lanceolate-cuneate,  toothed 
at  the  apex,  3-cleft ;  segments  serrate.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fusiform.  Cymes 
many-flowered.  Flowers  1 -staled.  Fruit  ovate,  including  one  nut,  with  a 
hard  bony  shell,  and  one  seed.  Stipules  large,  pinnatifid.  (Lrndl,  Bot,  Reg,, 
t.  1847.)  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  uncertain;  and  it  is, 
probably,  only  a  hybrid  between  the  common  hawthorn  and  the  azarole, 
or  some  other  European  species.  It  forms  a  very  handsome,  somewhat 
fastigiate,  or  pyramidal,  dense-headed,  low  tree;  producing  its  leaves  and 
flowers  early  in  the  spring,  and  retdning  its  leaves  and  &uit  till  the  first 
autumnal  frosts.  The  fruit  resembles  the  common  haw,  but  is  narrower 
and  longer,  and  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced in  1816;  but  it  is  not  common  in  collections.  There  are  fine  trees 
of  it  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  it  is 
extremely  oi^amental,  both  when  covered  with  flowers  in  May,  and  with 
ripe  fruit  in  September  and  October. 

§  xiu  OxyacarUhce. 

Sect.  Char,  Leaves  obovate,  trifid,  or  variously  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in 
corymbs.    Fruit  generally  red. 

2  84.  C,  OxYACA^NTHA  L,    The  sharp-thorned  Crataegus,  or  common 

Hawthorn, 

Ident^ealiom.     Un.  Spi,  683.}  Doc.  Prod.,  8.  pk.68& ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  60a  ;  Baxt  Brit  FL  PI., 

8.  tll& 
^fnomfma.    The  Pyracantha  of  tbe  Greeks ;   M6mil\u  Oxyadkntha  Gtertn.,  and  N.  Du  Ham. ; 

£'^e  blanche,  noble  £/pine^  Bois  de  Mai,  Scudleir  Aubi^pine,  NMier  Aub^ne,  Fr. ;  Hage- 

dom  gemeiner  Weissdom.  Ger. ;   Hagetoon,  Dan. :    Hagetom,  Sured. ;   Bianco^pino,  JtaL ; 

Eqrfno bianco,  SpaiLi  White  Thorn,  Maybush,  Quick,  Quickset,  May. 
Engravhtgt.    0«rtn.  iVuct,  8.  t  87. ;  Ehg.  Bob,  t  8051 ;  Baxt  Brit  FL  PL,  t  la  j  ftg.  608.  in 

p.  865i }  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  volume 
DetioaUon.    Booth  derives  the  word  Haw  ftom  hagCt  or  hagt  a  hedge;  consequently  he  makes 

hawthorn signiiy  hedgechorn.    Quick  signifies  live;  aud  was,  probably,  applied,  from  live  hedges 
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nude  Df  hawUiani  iMng  lued  Initad  of  Itocm  at  cut  tpni  of  ma.  WhHMiMn,  ftoa  Vm 
pntfibionof^u  white  flowm  and  Itjbplnt  chcmj,  H'v,  uii[  MajbuiJi,  have  Kfcmw  both  to  th* 
tinu  ar  SowcrliiK  at  Ule  pUdC,  ind  to  lUuH  In  (h«  Hm^,  or  Onril,  gUDK  The  Frcndl  BMOB. 
AuNpInc,  nfcn  la  lu  floweriDg  In  iprlng,  or  in  wluc  mar  pnetioUj  ba  alM  Um  MtontBicf  Uh 
TOii ;  niAc  ><(nll>iiit  tbe  dawn  al  ibt  di^. 
Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  obovate-wedge-chaped,  aloioat  entire  or  trifid,  or  cut, 
^abrous,  rather  glussv.  Corymbs  of  several  fli>wera.  Sepals  elandlesi, 
acute.  Styles  1—3.  (liee.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  638.)  Common  in  tbe  oedges  of 
Eur(^>e,  and  varying  much  in  difiereot  situadons. 
yarietki.  These  are  very  numeroua,  and  some  of  them  vet;  distinct.  Tbe 
reason  why  they  are  more  numerous  in  this  spedes  than  in  most  others  is, 
that  the  |)fant,  for  the  last  half  century  and  upwards,  iuu  been  rery  eiten- 
sively  raised  (rom  seed,  for  making  hedges  ;  and  curious  nurso^en, 
when  .they  have  observed  any  plants  ind'uMiag  a  striking  peculiann  of 
foliage,  or  mode  of  growth,  in  their  seed-beds,  have  marked  tDem,keptllieni 
apart,  and  props^ted  them  by  budding  or  grafting.  Another  reason  is,  the 
many  thousands  of  plants  now  growing  in  the  het^es  of  this  <A>UDtry,  araong 
which  may  be  observed  almost  even  variety  of  me  species  now  in  cultiva- 
bon  in  giudens.  In  the  environs  of^London,  we  have  observed  tbe  scarlet- 
flowered  variety  repeatedly  in  hedges,  and  also  varieties  with  vaiiegated 
leaves,  with  woolly  fruit,  with  yellow  fruit,  and  with  pmdulous  shoots. 
As  to  varieties  in  the  leaves,  they  are  endless ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  size,  and  of  hardneas,  or  fleshiness,  of  the  fiuit.  In  tlie  fbllowiug 
enumeration  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  plants  which  we  have  actually 
seen  in  t^e  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  or  in  the  arboretuin  of  Messrs. 
Loddues. 

¥  C.  O.  2  obliaila  Dec.  Prod,  and  Don's  HiU.  Jfi^ilus  Oiyacintba 
inlegrifblia'  ff^aiir.  Sc&ed.,  819.;  C.  oxyacanthdidea  JTndU.  Ft.  Par., 
245.,  Lhuli.  Bot.  Reg.,  U  1 128.,  Dee.  Ft.  Ft.,  iv.  p.  433. ;  C.  Oiyacin- 
tha^'.2l(ni.,t.336.;  the  French  hawthoRi.(^.  SOI.in  p.  S64.,and 
tbe  plate  in  our  Second  Voliime.)-^Leaves  rather  rhomt>4haped«t 
the  Dase,  obovate,  undivided,  or  with  three  obtuse  lobes,  crenate,  of 
the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces.  Styles  I — 3.  A  small  tree,  r^ 
sembling,  in  general  appearance,  tb^  common  hawthorn,  but  distin- 

Kisbed  from  it  by  its  smaller,  obovate,  less  cut,  flat,  and  shining 
ives.     C.  ICldda  Snalh  of  Ayr,   C.  ox^'acanthoides  ludda  Sweet,  ii 
scarcely  or  not  at  ail  different  from  this  varielv. 
5  C.  O.  3  libirica,  C.  sibtrica  Lodd.  C 
_ig.  555.)  is  an  eariy  leafing  variet 
I  mild   seasons,  it  b^ns   to   p 
January  j  and,  in  dty  summers,  it 
loses  them  proporuonately  soon 
Id  the  autumn.    On  account  of 
its  early  leafine  and  flowering,  it 
well  merits  a  {^ace  in  collections. 
The  flowers  have  only  one  style ; « 
but,  as  there  are  other  vp""*'-" 


fti 


having  only  one  style  which  do 

not   flower  early,  we  have  not 

adopted  Linnxus'a  name  of  C. 

mon6gyaa. 
t[   C.   O.  4  traruytvdidca  Hort.,  from   the   plant  in  the  Horticultural 

Society's  Oarden,  appears  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  as  C. 

O.  sibfrica. 
I   C.  <>.  5  querd^ia  Booth  [Jig.  608.  in  p.  866.)aDpearB  very  distinct 

in  r^ard  to  foliage ;  but  there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  two  or 

three  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  all  of  which  have 

been  introduced  lately  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburgh. 
t  C.  0. 6  Uu^imHa,  C.  lacini&ta  Lodd.  Cat,,  [Jig.  603.  in  p.  865.,  and  the 

plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  has  finely  cut  leaves;  the  shoots  are 
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comparatively  slender,  the  plant  less  robust,  and  the  flruit  smaller, 
than  in  the  species.    'It  is  a  very  distinct  and  elegant  variety. 

^  C.  O.  7  ^teridifhHay  C,  pterifoha  Lodd.  Cat,,  C.  pectinata  Hort,, 
{fig,  604.  in  p.  865.)  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  arc 
longer  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  more  elegantly  cut. 
There  are  only^  small  plants  of  this*  very  elegant  and  most  inte- 
resting variety  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  collections. 

5  C.  O.  8  eriocdr^  Lindl.,  C  eriodirna  Lodd,  Cat,^  (fig,  607.  in  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  is  a  robust  rapidlv  growing 
variety,  with  large  leaves,'  and  strong  thick  shoots;  a  clear  white 
bark,  and  few  thorns.  It  is  very  prolific  in  flowers,  and  the  fruit 
which  succeeds  thetn  is  woolly  in  its  young  state,  but  not  large. 
There  are  fine  trees  of  this  very  distinct  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  If  ever  the  hawthorn  should  be  cultivated  for 
its  ^mber,  to  supply  the  wood  engravers  as  a  substitute  for  box, 
this  variety,  and  C,  O.  melanoc&rpa  will  deserve  the  preference. 

¥'  C.  O.  9  purpurea  Penny  T^g.  611.  in  p.  866.)  has  large  leaves,  and 
the  young  shoots  are  or  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  was  raised  from 
seed,  some  years  ago,  in  the  £psom  Nursery,  but  has  not  yet 
flowered. 

5  CO.  10  OlheriktUL;  C,  OiWeridna  Bosc,  Dec.  Pr<yl.,  iL  p.  630.,  and 
Don*s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601 . ;  C,  Oliv^/a  Lodd,  Cat. ;  C,  orientalis  Lodd. 
Cat.  I  {fig,  606.  m  p.  865.,  and  jthe  plate  in  our  Second  Volume) 
has  the  leaves  small  and  hoary,  and  the  fruit  also  small  and  black. 
It  forms  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  is  accounted  by  some  a  species. 
There  are  handsome  plants  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden. 

1^  C.  O.  1 1  melanocdrpa,  C,  Hssa  Lee,  C,  Oxyacintha  platyph^lla  Lodd. 
Cat,,  C,  platyph^lla  Lmdl,  m  Sot,  Reg,,  1. 1874.,  (fig,  605.  m  p.  865., 
and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume)  also  has  the  fruit  black,  as  the 
flame  implies.  It  differs  fi'om  the  preceding  variety  chiefly  in  being  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  in  havmg  its  leaves  much  less  hoary.  There 
is  a  tree  of  this  variety,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  of  extraordinary 
Tigour  and  beauty ;  it  has  not  been  above  ten  or  twelve  years  planted ; 
but'  it  is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  smooth-barked 
trunk,  and  a  head  ^5  ft.  in  diameter,  or  upwards,  with  branches 
depending  to  the  ground  on  almost  every  side ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  "handsomest  young  hawthorn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
This  variety  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  C,  O.  eriocarpa,  that  is, 
about  a  week  after  the  species ;  and  the  two  trees  so  closely  resem- 
ble each  other  in  leaves  and  habit  of  ^owth,  that,  except  when 
they  are  in  fruit,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  darker 
colour  of  the  bark  of  C,  O,  melanocdrpa. 

t  C.  O.  12  a^ea  Hort.,  C,  flava  Hort,,  (Jig.  610.  in  p.  866.)  has  the 
leaves  like  C.  O,  obtusata,  and  the  fruit  roundish,  and  of  a  golden 
yellow.  This  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  ought  never  to  be 
omitted  in  collections.  The  yellow  haw,  Hanbury  observes,  is  a 
^  most  exquisite  plant."  Thd  buds,  which  are  among  the  first  that 
come  out  in  the  spring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow ;  and  the  fruit  is  of  the 
•colour  of  gold.  The  tree  is  a  great  liearer,  and  retains  its  fruit  all 
the  winter.    There  is  a  fine  old  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Syon. 

^  C.  O.  13  auranitaca  Booth  is  said  to  have  orange-coloured  fruit ;  but 
there  are  only  small  plants  of  it  in  the  London  gardens.  Mr.  Wil- 
son found,  in  Ayrshire,  a  variety  with  greenish  orange  fruit.  (Hook.) 

^  C  O.  14  Itucocarpa,  a  variety  with  white  haws,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  a  hedge  near  Bampton,  in  Oxfordshire ;  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.  According  to  Hanbury,  it  is  but  a  paltry  tree,  an  in- 
^iflerent  bearer,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  dirty  white; 

3  K 
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¥  C.  0. 15  fMtlplejf  Hort,  C.  O.  fl6re  pl^o  H<9r/.,  O^.  609.  in  p.  866.) 
has  double  white  flowers,  which  aie  off  of  a  beautiful  piiu^ ;  and 
which,  being  produced  in  great  profusion,  and  lasting  a  long  time, 
render  this  a  most  desirable  variety :  accordingly,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  shrubbery  and  garden. 

1  C.  O.  16  rbtea  Hort. ;  E'pinier  Marron,  JFV. ;  (J!g.  612.  in  p.  866.)  has 

the  petals  pink,  with  white  claws,  and  is  a  weU-known  and  very 
beautiful  variety.  Ray  informs  us  that  thb  variety  was  found  in 
an  orchard  hedge  at  Gaddington  in  Northamptonshire,  and  at  Ricot 
Park  and  elsewhere  in  Oxfordshire.  (Syn^  pt  464.) 

t  0.  O.  11  pwdcea  Lodd.  Cat.,  C.  O.  rdsea  superba  Hori,,  has  larger 
petals,  which  are  of  a  dark  red,  and  without  white  on  the  claws. 

t  C.  0. 18  punkeajtbre  pl^o  Hort.  is  said  to  be  of  as  dark  and  brilliant 
a  red  as  C.  O,  punicea,  and  to  have  double  flowers.  We  have  never 
seen  this  kind  m  blossom ;  but  there  are  young  plants  of  it  in  the 
Camberwell  Nurserv ;  and  there  is  one  specimen  io  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden.  * 

2  C.  O.  19  fWu  aureit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  yellow; 

but  they  have  generally  a  ragged  and  diseased  appearance,  when  fully 
expanded ;  though,  like  those  of  most  other  variegated  deciduous 
plants,  when  first  opening  in  spring,  they  are  strikingly  showy  and 
distinct. 

S  C.  O.  20 Jbliit  ar^entris  Hort.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white;  but, 
like  the  preceding  variety,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  handsome 
at  any  other  period  than  when  the  leaves  are  first  expanding. 

S  C.  O.  21  ttricta  Lodd.  Cat.,  C,  O.  ri^da  Eanald^  has  the  shoots 
upright,  and  the  general  habit  as  &st]^ate  as  that  of  a  Lombardy 
poplar.  It  was  discovered  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  Messrs.  Ronald's 
Nursery,  about  1825,  and  forms  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  variet;^. 

Y  C  O.  22  Cela\aa  Hort»  is  also  somewhat  fiistigiate  in  its  habit ;  but  it 
is  a  much  more  slender-growing  plant;  and  we  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  in  a  situation  where  it  could  display  its  natural  form  and 
mode  of  growth.  There  are  several  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's ;  but  they  are  all  crowded  togetlier. 

2  C.  O.  23 pendula  lAxld.  Cat.  has  droopmg  branches..  A  very  marked 
variety  of  this  kind,  which  was  picked  out  of  a  bed  of  seedlings  by 
General  Monckton,  is  in  the  collection  of  thorns  at  Somerford 
Hall.  The  branches  come  out  of  the  main  stem  in  whoris,.and 
hang  down  almost  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  give  the  (^ant  some- 
what the  appearance  oi  a  distafl^  Mr.  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the 
Chelsea  mtanic  Garden,  obtained  pendulous-branched  varieties 
of  the  common  thorn,  by  grafting  shoots  from  those  bundles  or 
conglomerations  of  slender  shoots,  resembling  bird's  nests,  which 
are  sometimes  found  in  old  trees ;  and  he*olMerve8  that,  on  what- 
ever species  of  ligneous  plant  these  bird's-nest-like  coi^lomerations 
of  shoots  are  met  with,  by  grafting  them  on  a  tree  of  the  same 
species,  they  will  hang  down,  and  constitute  a  pendulous  variety. 
(See  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p. 596.) 

S  C.  O.  24  regifUB  Hort.  Queen  Mary's  7%oni.  —  The  parent  tree  is  in  a 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Regent  Murray, 
and  is  now,  1836,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer. It  is  very  old,  and  its  branches  have  somewhat  of  a  drooping 
character ;  but  whether  sufficiently  so  to  constitute  a  variety  worth 
propagating  as  a  distinct  kind,  appeara  to  us  very  doubtful.  It  may  be 
interesting,  however,  to  some  Scotchmen,  to  continue  by  extension 
the  individual  tree  under  which  the  unfortunate  cjueen  is  supposed  to 
have  spent  many  hours.  The  fi*uit  of  this  vanety  is  rather  above 
the  middle  size,  lon^  fleshy,  of  a  deep  red,  and  good  to  eat.  A 
lithographic  impression  of  this  tree  has  been  sent  us  by  Dr.  Neill, 
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and  tiBO  %  drawing  of  it,  taken  in  1S3A,  by  Mr.  Maciub,  jun.  Froni 
Mt.  Hacnab'i  drawing,  J(g.  556.  is  reduced  to  a  scale  of  an  inch  to 
12  ft.  Tbe  dinminoDa  of  the  tree  have  been  cent  lui  by  Mr.  Bamet, 
of  die  Experimentsl  Garden,  Inverieith ;  from  which  we  find  that 
tlte  h^t  of  the  tree  is  33  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  30  ft. ; 
the  trunk  dividea  into  two  limbs,  Ht  15  in.  from  the  Round,  one  (^ 
which  is  ]  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  other  1  (t.  in  drntneter.  The 
tree,  Hr.  Bamet  informs  ns,  is  healthy.and  vigorous ;  though,  if  it 
be  true  that  Queen  Maiy  gat  under  its  shade,  it  must  be  nearly  300 
years  old.  > 


t  C.  O.  S5  fTnr'crw  Hort.,  lAc  eor^  flowering,  or  Olaatonbury.T'Aimr,  comes 
into  leaf  in  January  or  Febniery,  and  aometimea  even  in  autumn ; 
so  that  occasionally,  in  mild  seasooa,  it  may  be  in  flower  on  Christ- 
maa-day.  According  to  Withering,  writing  about  fifty  years  ago, 
this  tree  does  not  grow  within  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  but 
standi  in  a  lane  beyond  the  churchyard,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
old  tree.  An  old  woman  of  90  never  remembered  it  otherwise  than 
a«  it  now  appears.  This  tree  is  orobably  now  dead;  but  one  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  tree  which,  according  to  the  Bomish  le-  ' 
■  gend,  fortned  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  still  existing  within 
the  preciqfts  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glastonbury.  It  is  not  of  great 
i^e,  and  may  probabry  bare  sprung  from  the  rool  of  the  original  tree, 
or  £rom  a  truncheon  of  it  j  but  it  maintains  the  habit  of  flowering  in 
the  winter,  which  the  legend  attributes  to  its  supposed  parent.  A 
correspondent  ( Mr.  Callaw)  sent  us,  on  December  1. 1S33,  a  speci- 
men, ^hercd  on  that  day,  from  tbe  tree  at  Glastonbury,  in  fiiU 
blossom,  having  on  it,  also,  ripe  fruit .-Mbsenring  that  the  tree  blossoms 
f^ain  in  the  month  of  May  foUowing,  and  that  it  is  from  these  later 
'  flowers  that  the  fruit  ia  praduced.jl?anj.  Mag.,  vol.  ie.  p.  123.) 
Hr.  Baiter,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  also  sent  us  a 
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spedmen  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn,  gathered  in  that  garden  on 
Christmas-day,  1834,  with  fuUy  expanded  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  on 
the  same  branch.    The  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  flower  sometimes  in 
December,  and  sometimes  not  till  March  or  April*     Seeds  of  this 
variety  are  said  to  produce  only  the  common  hawthorn ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  there  would,  as 
in  similar  cases,  be  found  several  plants  having  a  tendency  to  the 
same  habits  as  the  parent.    With  regard  to  the  Ic^gend,  there  is 
nothing  miraculous  in  the  circumstance  of  a  sta£^  supposing  it  to 
have  been  of  hawth*om,  having,  when  stuck  in  the  ground,  taken 
root,  and  become  a  tree ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  hawthorn 
rrowd  from  stakes  and  truncheons ;  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  Scot- 
land, viz.  that  at  Fountains  Hall,  havini;  been  originated  in  that 
manner  by  a  man  still  in  existence,    'the  miracle  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  John  Wallis,  timber 
surveyor  of  Chelsea,  author  of  Dendrology  (see  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  x. 
p.  51.)^  who  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  and  Linnsean  Societies, 
m  1834,  a  branch  of  hawthorn,  which,  he  said,  had  hung  for  several 
years  in  a  hedge  among  other  trees ;  and,  thougji  without  any  root, 
or  even  touching  the  earth,  had  produced,  every  year,  leaves,  ifowers, 
and  fruit ! 

^  C.  O.  26  monSgyfui,  C,  mon6gyna  Jacq,^  has  flowers  with  only  one 
style,  like  C,  siblrica,  but  does  not  flower  early,  like  that  variety.  It 
has  been  observed  by  botanists,  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  number  of  styles  in  the  genus  Cratce^gus.  According  to  D*  Asso, 
the  common  hawthorn  is  constantly  monogynous  in  Spain.  Allioni 
states  that  this  variety  has  the  leaves  more  shining  than  those  of  the 
species ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  smooth,  and  deepfy  cut  into 
three  or  five  lobes ;  the  peduncles  are,  also,  smooth  ;  the  segments  of 
the  calyx  reflexed ;  and  the  fruit  constantly  contains  only  one  seed. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says,  *'  Repeated  examination  has  satisfied 
me,  and  many  other  English  botanists,  that  flowers  with  a  single 
style  are  equally  fi'equent  in  Jacquin's  C.  OxyacanUia  and  in  his  C 
mondgyna,  though  by  no  means  universal  in  either."  {Eng,  Bot,^  ii. 
p.  360.)  Accoraing  to  the  letter  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  to 
the  generallv  received  mode  of  forming  generic  and  specific  distiDc^- 
tions  on  differences  in  parts  of  the  flower  alone,  without  reference  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  C.  O,  mon6gyna  ou^ht  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  distinct  speaes,  but  a  distinct  genus,  since  it  does  not  even 
belong  to  the  same  order  as  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
or,  at  all  events,  it  Ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  species,  and  was  so 
made  by  Jacquin  and  others.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  C.  Oxy^ 
ac&ntha,  like  most  of  the  other  species  of  Cratae^s,  varies  in  having 
from  1  to  5  styles,  though  one  or  two  are  most  frequent.  It  appears 
that  the  Siberian  variety  is  also  monogynous ;  but,  as  it  is  remark* 
able  for  its  early  flowering,  we  have  kept  it  distinct  under  the  name 
of  C  O.  siUrica.     See  No.  3. 

t  C.  0. 27  apetala  Lodd.  Cat.  —  This  remarkable  variety  has  thtf  flowers 
without  petals,  or  very  neariy  so.        ^  • 

t  C.  O.  38  lucida.  We  apply  this  name*  to  a  very  distinct  and  very 
beautiful-leaved  variety,  which  forms  a  standard  in  the  southern 
boundary  hedge  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  which, 
we  trust,  wUl  soon  be  propagated  in  the  nurseries.  The  leaves  are 
large,  regularly  cut,  somewhat  coriaceous  in  texture,  and 'of  a  fine 
shining  green.  '  The  plhnt  is  of  vigorous  growth. 

t  C.  O.  29capiidta  Smith  of  Ayr  differs  from  the  species  chiefly  in  being 
of  a  somewhat  more  fiistigiate  habit,  and  in  producing  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  mostly  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
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¥  C*  O.  90Jlexub8a  Smith  of  Ayr  has  the  smalt  branches  twisted  in  a 
zigzag  manner. 

DetcrmHon,  The  common  hawthorn,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  shrub,  or  small 
tree,  with  a  smooth  blackish  bark,  ^d  very  hard  wood.  The  branches  are  nu- 
merous and  slender,  furnished  with  lateral,  sharp,  awl-shaped  spines.  The  leaves 
alternate  and  deciduous,  on  iongish  slender  stalks,  of  a  smooth  deep  green ;  more 
or  less  deeply  3-lobed  or  5-lobed,  cut  and  serrated,  wedge-shaped  or  rounded. 
Stipules  crescent-shaped,  very  variable  in  size.  (SmitA,)  The  flowers  are 
corymbose,  terminal,  with  white  petals,  but  sometimes  pink,  or  almost  scarlet, 
and  sometimes  apetalous  and  sweet-scented.  Styles  several,  few,  or  only  one. 
According  to  Withering,  the  varieties*  found  in  our  hedgerows  have,  most 
commonljr,  one  style;  and  flowers  with  three  styles  are.  the  most  rare.  On 
clayey  soils,  he  says,  the  flowers  are  red,  but  on  light  soils,  almost  always 
white.  (Arran^.,  ii.  p.459.)  The  usual  time  of  the  hawthorn  flowering  is  May ; 
but,  in  i7Sd,  it  began  to  flower  on  the  2 1st  of  March ;  and  the  year  following 
it  was  six  weeks  later.  It  was  almost  as  early  in  1794,  and  as  late  in  1795. 
The  extreme  times  of  flowering  in  the  Selbome  Calendar  are,  April  20th  to 
June  nth.  (Mori,  MiU.)*  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pome,  and  is  called  a  haw,  is 
of  a  dark  red,  and  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape :  it  is  sometimes  found 
yellow  or  blacky  or  occasionally,  but  rarely,  of  a  greenish  drange,  or  a  dirty 
white.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  plant  is  young,  and  in  a  good  soil  and 
climate,  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year,  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ; 
afterwards  its  growth  b  slower,  till  the  sbnib  or  tree  has  attained  the  height 
of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  when  its  shoots  are  produced  chiefly  in  a  lateral  direction, 
tending  to  increase  the  width  of  the  head  of  the  tree  rather  than  its  height. 
In  a  wdd  state,  it  is  commonly  found  as  a  large  dense  bush ;  but,  pruned,  by 
accident  or  design,  to  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
durable  trees  of  the  third  rank  that  can  be  planted :  interesting  and  valuable 
for  its  sweet«cented  flowers  in  May,  and  for  its  fruit  in  autumn,  which  sup- 
plies food  for  some  of  the  smaller  birds  during  part  of  the  winter.  In  hedges, 
the  hawthorn  does  not  flower  and  fniit  very  abundantly  when  closely  and  fre- 
quently clipped ;  but,  when  the  hedges  are  only  cut  in  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  the  summits  of  the  plants  are  left  free  and  untouched, 
they  flower  and  fruit  as  freely  as  when  trained  as  separate  trees.  The  plant  lives 
for  a  century  or  two,  and  there  are  examples  of  it  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft. 
in  height,  with  trunks  upwards  of  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground. 

Geography.  The  common  hawthorn  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe; 
from  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as  60}^  in  Sweden;  it  is  also  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  the  south  of  Russia.  In  Siberia, 
a  variety  with  one  style  and  red  floWers,  Pallas  informs  us,  is  abundant ;  par- 
ticularly round  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
The  species  is  found  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  according  to  H.  C. 
Watson,  it  rises  a  little  higher  on  the  mountains  than  CTlex  europae^.  It  is 
always  found  in  a  dry  soil;  and  when  that  is  poor,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  the  plants  do  not  exceed  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  m  height ;  but,  in  fiivourable 
soils  and  situations,  it  ^ows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  fW;  and  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30. 

History,  Crataegus  Oxyac&ntha  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  pyracantha  (see  p.  17.) ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  employed 
by  that  people  or  the  Romans  for  any  useful  purpose ;  the  oxyacantha  of  the 
classics  being  by  some  considered  as  the  C,  Pyracantha,  and  by  others  as  the 
comnon  berlierry.  It  appears  from  Homer,  that,*  when  Ulysses  returned  to 
his  lather  Laertes,  the  good  old  man  had  sent  his  servants  into  the  woods  to 
gather  young  thorns  for  forming  hedges ;  and  was  occupied  himself  in  pre- 
paring ground  to  receive  them.  {Odyssey ^  lib.  xxiv.)  These  thorns  might 
have  been  of  the  common  hawthorn,  or  of  some  of  the  Oriental  species  of 
CVats^gus,  or  of  various  other  thorn-bearing  plants.  Varro  calls  a  thorn 
hedge  a  natural  and  living  guardian ;  and  Columella  prefers  it  before  the  con- 
structed one,  or  dead  hedge,  as  being  more  lasting  and  less  expensive.  {Dc 
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Re  RutUcA,  lib.  xi.)  In  modern  times,  we  find,  from  Crescentius  (lib.  t.),  that 
hawthorn  hedges  were  used  in  Italy  before  1400.  In  EittUind,  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  all  the  old  works  on  hus- 
bandry, directions  occur  for  quickaetting  ditches,  and  forming  hedgerows; 
and  in  Standish's  CommoTu*  Complaint^  published  in  1611,  the  author  gives  di- 
rections for  a  neto  method  of  pruning  '*  quickwood  sets  of  white  thome,"  so  as 
to  make  them  thick  at  bottom ;  and  advises,  in  certain  cases,  that  three  rows 
of  quickthomes  shall  be  set  in  each  ridee,  instead  of  two,  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  practice.  In  a  black  letter  tracts  called  An  Olde  Tkrifte 
newly  revived^  &c.,  published  in  1612,  very  particular  directions  are  given  for 
enclosing  young  plantations  **  with  a  £ood  ditch  and  quickset  of  white  thome, 
crab  tree,  and  hollin,  mixed  together,  or  else  any  one  of  them  (and  by  no 
means,  if  you  can  chiise,  set  any  black  thome  amongst  it,  for  that  it  will  grow 
into  the  field's  ward,  and  spoyle  pasture,  and  teare  the  wool  of  the  sheepes 
backe^."  In  Tusser's  Fio^  Hundred  Points  of  good  Husbandry,  directions  are 
also  given  for  making  hedges :  — 

**  Go  plomb  or  ddve  up,  adTiaad  with  akiU, 
The  breadth  of  a  ridge,  and  in  length  nami  will ; 
Where  speedy  quickset  for  a  fence  you  wili  draw. 
To  sow  in  the  seed  of  the  bramble  and  baw.'* 

• 

Most  of  these  hedges,  however,  appear  to  have  been  made  to  enclose 
plantations ;  and  hedges  of  hawthorn  for  fields  were,  probably,  not  general 
m  England  till  the  establishment  of  nurseries,  about  the  banning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    The  first  planted  hedees,  in  every  country,  would,  doubt- 
less, consist  of  shrubs  dug  up  from  the  nei^bouring  woods ;  and  those  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable  fi*om  their  spines,  and,  also,  the  most 
vurable  fi*om  the  nature  of  their  wood,  would,  doubtless,  obtain  the  prefer- 
ence.   But,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  this  would  give  rise  to  hedges 
formed  of  different  plants :  in  some  places,  the  black  thorn,  or  sloe  ( Axinoa 
spinosa),  in  others,  the  hawthorn  (Cratae^gus  Oxyac4ntha),  and  in  some  the 
buckthorn  (i2htonus  cathirticus),  might  prevaiL    In  all  these  hedges,  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  a  mixture  of  plants,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  one  kind  without  sowing  the  seed  for  the  purpose ;  so  that  hedges 
formed  merely  of  chance  plants^  taken  out  of  the  woods^  cannot  even  be  con- 
sidered as  thom  hedges,  and,  doubtless,  not  as  hedges  entirelv  of  hawthom.  in 
!Evel^n's  Syha,  published  in  1664,  he  mentions  a  gentleman  who  had ''  oonsider- 
ably  maproved  his  revenue  by  sowing  haws  only,  and  raising  nurseries  of  quick- 
sets ;  **  so  that  nurseries  of  these  plants  cannot,  even  then,  have  been  common. 
Wherever  originated,  however,  it  is  certain  that  hawthom  hedges  were  not 
generally  planted,  throughout  Enj^land,  to  enclose  the  common  com  fields  and 
meadows  till  after  the  introduction  of  the  Flemish  husbandrv  into  Norfolk, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.   The  first  hawthorn  hedges  planted 
in  Scotland,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  were  on  the  road  leading  up  Inch  Buck- 
lin,g  Brae,  in  East  Lothian ;  and  at  Finlarig,  at  the  head  of  Tay,  in  Perth- 
shire.   They  were  planted  at  both  places  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  (Esse^, 
p.  53.)    Hawthorx^edges  are  now  common  in  every  part  of  the  island,  unless 
we  except  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  those 
parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  yet  in  general  cultivation ;  and  no  other  plant 
whatever  is  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  this  purpose.    The  raising  of 
hawthorn  plants  for  hedges  has,  for  the  last  century,  formed  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  tiie  business  of  country  nurseiymen ;  and  the  profesflson  of 
bedger  and  ditcher  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  among  the  country 
labourers  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same  period.     Since  the  peace  of  1614, 
and  the  change  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  fewer  enclosures  of  open 
lands  have  taken  place,  and  the  demand  for  hedge  plants  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished; but  still,  from  the  alterations  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  landed 
estates,  the  subdivision  of  fields,  iH*  the  changes  in  Uie  ciirection  of  fences,  new 
hedges  are  constantly  being  planted ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plant  grown 
by  nurserymen  for  which  there  is  a  more  steady  and  extensive  demand  than 
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the  common  hawthorn.  It  is  also  raised  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
species  ofCVatse^gus;  and  the  scarlet-flowered  and  double-blossom^  varieties 
are  eminently  popular  as  ornamental  flowering  low  trees. 

Properties  cmd  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  hawthorn  is  very  hard,  and  difficult 
to  work  :  its  colour  is  white,  but  with  a  yellowish  tinge ;  its  grain  is  fine,  and 
it  takes  a  beautiful  polish ;  but  it  is  not  much  used  in  the  arts,  because  it  is 
seldom  found  of  sufficient  size,  and  is,  besides,  a^t  to  warp.  It  weighs,  when 
green,  68  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  5Tlb.  5  oz.  It  contracts, 
by  drying,  one  eightn  of  its  l>ulk.  It  is  employed  for  the  handles  of  hammers, 
the  teem  of  mill-wheels,  for  flails  and  mallets,  and,  when  heated  at  the  fire, 
for  canes  and  walking-sticks.  The  branches  are  used,  in  the  country,  for 
heating  ovens;  a* purpose  for  which  they  are  very  proper,  as  they  give  out 
much  heat,  and  possessr  the  property  of  burning  as  readily  when  green,  as  in 
their  dry  state.  They  are  not  less  useful  in  the  formation  of  dead  hedges,  for 
the  protettion  of  seeds,  or  of  newly  planted  live  hedges,  or  of  single  trees ; 
and  they  will  last  a  considerable  time  without  decaying;  especially  when  they 
have  been  cut  in  autumn«  The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  which,  neverthe- 
less, pay  some  regard  to  the  spines  by  which  they  are  defended.  The  fruit  is 
astringent,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cades  of  dysentery ;  and  sometimes 
employed  with  succes^n  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  In  many  of 
the  departments  of  France,  a  fermented  liquor  is  made  from  it,  and  mixed 
with  ader  and  perrv  to  augment  its  strength.  M.  Bosc  astya  that,  on  this 
account  alone,  tne  hawthorn  ousht  to  be  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
France,  since  the  drink  formed  from  it  might  supply^the  place  of  beer,  for 
which  so  much  grain  is  required.     The  drink  is,  however,  very  intoxicating. 

f'Dict,  des  Eatue  ei  des  Forets,)  In  England,  the  leaves,  when  young,  were  us^ 
ormerly  in  salads,  and  have  been  frequently  employed,  with  those  of  the  sloe, 
to  adulterate  tea.  The  hawthorn,  like  most  other  indigenous  trees,  was 
criticised  by  Gilpin,  with  reference  to  it»  claims  to  picturesque  beauty.  TV> 
this  kind  of  beauty  he  allows  it  to  have  very  slieht  pretensions ;  and  his  rea- 
sons in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  are  elegantly  expressed,  and  full  of 
instruction  to  the  landscape-gardener.  **  Its  shape,'*  he  says,  "  is  bad :  it 
does  not  taper  and  point  like  the  holly,  but  is  rather  a  matted,  round,  heavy 
bush.  Its  fragrance,  indeed,  As  ereat ;  but  its  bloom,  which  is  the  source  of 
that  fragrance,  is  spread  over  it  m  too  much  profusion :  it  becomes  a  mere 
white  sneet,  a  bright  spot,  which  is  seldom  found  in  harmony  with  the 
objects  around  it.  In  autumn,«the  hawthorn  makes  its  best  appearance.  The 
glowing  berries  produce  a  rich  tint,  which  oflen  adds  great  beauty  to  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wood,  or  the  side  of  some  crowded  clump."  On  this  passage.  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder  observes,  "  We  think  Mr.  Gilpin  is  peculiarly  hard  on 
the  hawthorn.  Even  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  which  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  always  looks  at  nature,  the  hawthorn  is  not  only  an  in- 
teresting object  by  itself,  but  produces  a  most  interesting  combination,  or  con- 
trast, as  things  may  be,  when  grouped  with  other  trees.  We  have  seen  it 
hanjg;in^  over  rocks,  with  deep  shadows  under  its  foliage ;  or  shooting  from 
their  sides  in  the  most  fantastic  forms,  as  if  to  gaze  at  its  image  in  the  deep 
pool  below.  We  have  seen  it  contrasting  its  tender  green,  and  its  delicate 
leaves,  with  the  brighter  and  deeper  masses  of  the  holly  and  the  alder.  We 
have  seen  it  growing  under  the  snelter,  though  not  under  the  shade,  of  some 
stately  oak  ;  embodying  the  idea  of  beauty  protected  by  strength.  Our  eyes 
have  often  caught  the  motion  of  the  busy  mill-wheel,  over  which  its  blossoms 
were  clustering.  We  have  seen  it  growing  grandly  on  the  green  of  the  village 
school,  the  great  object  of  general  attraction  to  the  young  urchins,  who  played 
in  idle  groups  about  its  roots ;  and,  perhaps,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be 
recognised  when  the  schoolboy  returns  as  the  man.  We  have  seen  its  aged 
boughs  overshadowing  one  half  of  some  peaceful  woodland  cottage;  its 
foliage  half  concealing  the  window,  whence  the  sounds  of  happy  content 
and  cheorful  mirth  came  forth.    We  know  that  lively  season,— 
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*  WhcB  Che  miUunaU  ttamtOk  Vhtht, 
And  the  mower  wbcU  mt  acytnc^ 
And  every  thtfhad  leHi  Ua  tale 
Under  the  bawthora  in  tte  dide  ;' 

and  with  these,  and  a  thousand  such  associations  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
feel  emotions  of  no  ordinary  nature  when  we  behold  this  beaudiul  tree." 
(Lauder^s  Gilpm^  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

As  a  tree  of  the  third  rank,  in  ornamental  scenery,  few  surpass  the  haw- 
thorn ;  and,  in  pariu,  the  haws  affivd  food  for  snsali  birds,  and  for  deer.  It 
also  forms  an  ornamental  undergrowth ;  and  Sir  Uyedale  Price  has  recom- 
mended it  to  be  planted  in  thickets,  in  order  to  aferd  a  protection  to  timber 
trees,  without  the  aid  of  fendi^.  As  trees  are  finequently  planted  thick  at 
first,  with  the  intention  of  thinning  them  afterwards;  and  as  this  operation  is 
almost  always  neglected,  the  same  author  suggests  that,  in  eztensiTe  plant- 
ations, no  more  timber  trees  ought  to  be  planted  than  are  intended  finaly  to 
remain ;  and  that  the  interstices  should  be  filled  up  with  hawthofps,  hoUies, 
and  other  shrubs,  or  low  trees. 

By  fiir  the  most  important  use  of  the  hawthorn  is  as  a  hec^  plant.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  planted  in  single  or  in  double  lines,  most  commonly  along 
the  margin  of  a  ditch ;  thou^,  however  convenient  this  may  be  with  respect 
to  fencing  the  plants  when  young,  and  draining  the  soHJL  yet  it  is  a  great  draw- 
back to  Uieir  progress  afterwanu,  by  preventuw  their  roots  firom  extending 
themselves,  exca;>t  on  one  side ;  and,  by  the  drainun  of  the  (fitch,  it  also 
deprives  them  of  their  natural  share  of  moisture.  Whererer  thorn  hedges 
are  planted,  and  intepded  to  thrive,  the  ground  ought  to  be  trenched  at 
least  2  ft.  in  depth,  manured,  if  poor,  and  the  plants  inserted  on  iTfiat  sor- 
&ce,  so  as  to  receive  and  retain  tne  whole  of  the  mcustuie  that  ftdb  firom  the 
heavens.  The  maigin  of  ^e  ditch  ought  always  to  be  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  fiom  the 
plants ;  and  the  earth  excavated,  instead  of  being  nused  into  a  ridge  over  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  where  it  cai^be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them,  oii^t  to  be 
spread  over  the  general  surfiure,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  nutntive  soil. 
This  mode  of  rainng  hedges  would,  doubtless,  be  attended  with  somewhat  more 
expense,  at  first,  than  the  present  one ;  but  it  would  be  found  cheaper  in  the 
end,  by  the  more  speedy  production  of  a  sufficient  fence,  and  the  consequent 
saving  of  temporary  protecting  fences.  The  prqudices,  however,in  ftivour  of  the 
present  mode  of  hednng  and  ditdiing  are  so  great,  and  are  so  generally  diflt^»«^ 
throu|||h  every  part  of  the  country,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  »at  any  new  plan 
involvme  greater  expense  will  be  fitvourably  (^tened  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  had  some  experience  in  planting,  and  to  have  participated  in  die  enjoy- 
ment derived  from  seeing  the  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  produced  in  plants 
by  extraordinary  care  beme  bestowed  on  thdr  culture,  to  induce  a  departure 
from  ordinary  practice.  Ae  object  of  planting  and  training  hedges  will  be 
treated  of  at.  length  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  state  that  by  far  the  be^t  instructions  which  have  been  pub- 
lished for  planting  and  raising  hawthorn  hedges  will  be  found  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  m  the  Quarterlv  Jowmal  of  AgrUmUure,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.,  and  quoted 
in  our  Encyclopiedia  of  Agriculiure,  2d  edit.,  p.  4^. 

Poetical  and  legendary  Allurioru,  Hawthorn  flowers  have  been  identified 
with  the  floral  games  of  May,  and  the  beauties  of  spring,  firom  time  imme- 
•  morial.  Their  scent  is  said  to  be  not  only  reviving  to  the  spirits,  but  to  have 
the  power  of  counteracting  poison.  They  are  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
hope,  and  were  carried  by  the  girls  in  the  wedding  processions  of  die  ancient 
Greeks,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of  Hymen,  which  was  lighted  with  torches  made 
of  the  wood.  The  Troglodytes  tied  bunches  of  hawthorn  to  their  dead,  when 
they  were  buried.  In  some  parts  of  France,  the  hawthorn  is  called  T^pine 
noble,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  thorn  used  for  crowning  our 
Saviour;  and  the  countnr people  believe  that  it  always  utters  eroans  and 
sighs  on  Good  Friday.  Others  put  a  bunch  of  hawthorn  in  their  hats  during 
a  thunder  storm,  to  guard  them  from  the  lightning.  The  most  remarkable 
legend  connected  with  the  hawthorn  is  that  of  the  Glastonbury  thorn.    It 
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18  said,  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  came  to  Eo^- 
landf  attended  by  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  church,  m 
this  island ;  and,  guid^  by  divine  impulse,  he  proceeded  to  Glastonbury  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  Christmas-day  when  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  commanded  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virdn  Msry ;  and, 
finding  that  the  natives  did  not  appear  inclined  to  believe  in  nis  mission,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  perform  a  miracle  to  convince  them.  His  prater  was  im- 
mediately answered;  and,  on  striking  his  staff  into  the  ground,  it  unmediately 
shot  fordi  into  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  legend  adds  that  this  thorn  is  still 
in  existence,  and  still  blossoms  annually  on  Christmas-d^.  The  French 
have  a  legend,  that,  on  the  day  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on 
August  Sdth,  an  old  thorn  in  tlie  churchyard  of  St.  Innocent,  in  Paris,  came 
into  blossom  a  second  time. 

The  poets  who  have  written  on  the  hawthorn  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
those  who  have  written  on  the  rose.  Chaucer,  in  his  Court  of  Love,  makes 
all  his  court,  on  May-day,  go  forth,  **  both  most  and  lest,  to  fetche  the  flouris 
fresh,  and  branche  and  bloome ;"  and 

**  Marks  Uie  faire  blooming  of  Uie  hawthorne  tre^ 
Who  flnelT  doatiied  in  a  robe  of  whit^ 
Fills  AiU  the  wanton  ejre  witii  May*!  dettght:** 

and  Sfliakspeare,  in  Heriry  VI.,  asks :  — 

*'  OiToi  not  Um  bawUiom  buaha  fweeCer  tbade 
To  ihephenv  looking  on  their  filly  sbeep^ 
Than  doth  a  rich  eimxroider'd  canopy 
To  kingi  who  ilear  their  ful(iects'  treachery  ?  » 

But,  perhups,  no  peet  has  ever  conjured  up  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
hawthorn,  than  Goldsmith  in  his  Deserted  FUlage :  — 

**  The  hawthorn  bush,  with  teati  beneath  the  diade^ 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  loven  made.*' 

The  custom  of  eoing  a  Maying,  that  is,  going  out  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  Blav  to  gauier  bunches  of  hawthorn  flowers,  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Gre^s  and  Romans  gathered  the  May  in  honour  of  Flora,  to  whom  the 
plant  was  dedicated,  and  whose  festival  b^an  on  May-day ;  and  the  Greeks, 
even  of  the  present  time,  preserve  the  memorial  of  this  custom  by  hanging  a 
garland  of  hawthorn  flowers  against  their  doors  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
Britain,  Stowe  tells  us  that  Henry  VIIL,  with  his  queen  Katherine,  and  the 
lords  and  ladles  of  their  court,  rode  out  a  Maying,  firom  Greenwich  to  Shooter's 
Hill ;  and  in  a  curious  MS.,  entitled  The  State  of  Eton  School,  a.d.  1560,  it  is 
stated  that, "  on  the  day  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  (May  1st),  if  it  be  fiur 
weather,  and  the  master  grants  leave,  those  boys  who  choose  it  may  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  to  gather  May  branches,  if  they  can  do  it  without  wetting  their  feet." 
In  decking  the  May-pole  with  flowers,  a  branch  of  hawthorn  was  foimeriy  always 
put  on  the  top;  but  since  the  alteration  of  the  style,  in  1752,  May-day  occurring 
eleven  days  earlier,  the  hawthorn  is  seldom  in  blossom  on  that  day,  except  in 
the  southern  parts  of  England.  The  hawthorn  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  O^vy. 

Soil  and  Sittuiiion*  The  hawthorn  will  do  no  good  unless  planted  in  a  soil 
naturally  dry  and  fertile,  or  that  has  been  rendered*Bo  by  art.  The  plant  is 
never  found  naturally  on  a  wet  soil ;  and,  if  planted  on  such  a  soil,  it  soon 
becomes  stunted,  and  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  situation  should 
be  airy :  but  it  will  grow  either  in  exposed  places,  or  in  such  as  are  sheltered, 
and  even  shaded,  by  other  trees.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  it  neither 
forms  a  handsome  tree,  nor  a  close  thick  hed^- 

Propagation  and  Culture,  The  specfes  is  almost  always  propagated  by 
seeds,  but  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the  roots ;  which,  when  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  1  ft.  or  18  in.  in  Icneth,  and  planted  with  the  root  end 
undermost,  speedily  make  large  nlants.  Where  old  thorn  plants  are  taken 
up,  the  roots  may  always  be  usea  for  forming  new  hedges ;  but  it  ntust  be 
acknowledged  that,  as  they  do  not  all  send  up  shoots  equally,  some  remaining 
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8  year  in  the  groimd  before  they  do  flo,  the  prefetable  mode  m  to  pUint  them 
in  a  nonery  for  the  first  year ;  or,  if  this  is  not  done,  they  ou^t  to  be  planted 
thick,  90  as  to  make  aUowance  for  some  not  puafaing  ti4  the  second  year,  and 
some  not  pushmg  at  aU. 

When  the  hawtfaoin  is  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  haws  should  not  be 
gatheied  till  they  are  dead  ripe ;  which  will  be  in  October  or  NoTember.  As 
many  haws  contain  more  than  one  seed,  they  on^t  not  to  be  put  in  the 
ground  entire,  bat^  if  they  are  to  be  sown  immediately,  they  most  be  mace- 
lated  in  water  till  the  pulp  is  separated  horn  die  nutai;  and  die  latter  should 
then  be  mixed  with  dir  sand,  to  keep  them  sqwrate,  and  to  enable  the  sower 
to  scatter  them«eqaaUy  over  the  surface.  But,  as  the  seeds  do  not  come 
up  till  the  second  year,  a  saving  of  ground  is  made  bv  keeping  them  the  first 
year  in  a  heap  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  son,  to  preirent  tiiem  from 
beating,  and  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  (nilp.  These  heaps  are 
k^  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  weather ;  care 
beug  taken  to  turn  them  oyer  frequently,  at  least  once  a  month,  so  as  to 
equfOise  this  influence.  When  the  seeds  are  not  to  be  prepared  in  a  heap, 
they  should  be  sown  in  November  or  December,  as  soon  as  separated  from 
the  pulp ;  but,  when  they  'are  to  be  separated  by  decomposition,  in  what  is 
technically  called  a  rot4ieap,  they  need  not  be  sown  -till  the  February,  or  even 
the  March,  of  the  second  year;  by  which  means  fii^n  or  sixteen  months'  use 
of  the  soil  is  saved.  They  may  be  sown  thinly  in  beds,  the  seeds  being  scat- 
tered so  as  to  lie  about  1  m.  apart  every  waji^  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch.  The  nursery  culture  required  is  mere  routine.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year's  growth,  the  strongest  of  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out  from  the 
beds, and  phuited  in  nursery  tines;  and  in  the  autumn  ofll^e  second  year, the 
remaining  plants  may  be  taken  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Hawthorns  oug^t 
always  to  be  two  years  transplanted  before  they  are  employed  for  hedges ; 
younger  and  untransplanted  plants,  though  cheaper  to  purchase,  are  always 
the  most  expensive  to  the  planter,  as  they  require  temporary  protection  for  a 
longer  period. 

As  stocks,  hawthorn  plants  may  be  treated  like  stocks  for  fruit  trees;  and 
the  difierent  species  and  varieties  may  be  budded  and  grafted  on  them  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  only  the  different  species  of  Cratae^s,  but  those  of 
M6apiJivka,  ^rbus,  Pj^rus,  and  even  Afalus,  Cydonia,  Amelancfner^  and  others, 
may  be  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn ;  and  in  this  way  field  hedges 
might  be  rendered  ornamental,  and  even  productive  of  useful  fruits. 

SUtHsUes.  Recorded  old  Haurthom  Treet.  One  is  mentioned  by  Manham,  whicb,  in  1755,  stood 
by  HeUiel  church,  neur  Norwidi,  and  measured  in  girt,  at  4  ft.  fttnn  the  grouiid,  9  ft.  li  in. ; 
one  annof  it  extending  above  7  yanli.  (JK0I*  Soc  Fop.,  L  pi  e&)  Dr.  Walker  notices  the  foUowiitg 
Ivge  hawtliom  trees  in  Scotland :— On  the  island  in  Loch  Leven,  in  Fifcshire,  in  1796,  a  tree 
girted  6  ft.  41n.,  at  4ft.  from  the  ground ;  one  at  Castle  HunUv,  in  Forlbnhire,  6  ft.  10  in.,  at  lift, 
ftom  the  ground ;  one  at  Kinkarochie,  in  the  parish  of  Soone,  m  Perthshire,  9  ft.  in  drcumference 
at  4  ft.  ftom  the  ground,  the  diuneter  of  the  head  42  ft. :  at  Blair,  in  Athol,  a  double-flowered  haw. 
f  horn,  standing  in  the  **  Wildemeis,"  in  177(^  SO  years  planted,  was  15  ft.  hieb,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  4  in. 
circumference  at  4  ft.  fttnn  the  ground.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Hayes,  the  growth  of  the  haw- 
thorn  fiiT  exceeds  what  takes  place  in  England  or  Scotland.  '*There  are,  at  Robert  Stubber's.  Esq., 
at  Bfayne,  sevesal  while  thorns  of  7  ft.  and  8ft.  in  circumference,  with  beads  finely  formed,  and 
great  in  proportion;  so  that,  when  in  flower,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautiliiL  I  mea- 
•ured  one  5  ft.  4  in.  round  Che  stem  at  9  ft.  high ;  the  branches  extending  13  yards :  another, 
7  ft.  6in.  round  the  ston,  in  th^  smallest  part ;  the  head  entire,  and  covering  a  circle  of  96 ft.  in 
diameter :  and  a  third,  the  branches  of  which  extended  round  a  very  Air  stem,  94  ft.  on  every  side. 
This  last  is  one  of  tbe  roost  beautifUt  thorns  I  ever  saw ;  but  the  largest  I  recollect  to  have  ever  seen 
It  at  Lord  Oonnanstown'k,  in  the  county  tA  Meath.  It  was  above  10  ft.  in  dreumferenoe,  several 
years  since :  it  stood  in  the  high  road,  and  had  received  some  ii^uiy,  and  was  hooped  round  with 
bands  of  iron  when  I  last  saw  it »  so  that,  perhaps,  it  mav  have  since  decayed.*'  (Prod  TreaL  <m 
Pl€twktj  p.  58.)  Hiere  is  a  remarkable  old  thorn  In  Dalham  Park,  Suflblk,  mentioned  In  Jesse'is 
CletuUiig$y  vol.  iii.  pi  S72.,  but  the  dimensions  are  not  given. 

CratS'gus  OxyadbUHa^  and  Us  Varietie*^  in  the  Envirom  qf  London.  At  Syon,  and  at  various 
other  places,  the  double-biossomed  and  the  scarlet  hawthorns  are  from  26  ft.  to  30ft.  high.  At  Ham 
House  there  is  a  handsome  tree  of  the  varietf  with  golden  leaves,  13  ft.  high.  In  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  CO.  melanocirpa  is  90  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  head  95  ft.  and  of  the  trunk  1  ft. 

C  Oxvae^Mhm^  and  its  FaruOes,  South  of  London.    In  Devonshire,  at  Endsleigh  CoctM^  90 

...    ^^  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  in.,  £»d  of  the  head  14  ft. ;  and  C  O. 

' trunk  6  in.,  and  of  the  head  12  ft.    In 

high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft. 


2  in  ,  anA  of  the  head  47  ft.,  in  strong  loam  on  ciay }  c;.  u.  rosea,  50  years  pUnted>  and  39  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  3U  ft.,  In  loam  on  graved ;  C.  O.  prae^cox,  the  Glas. 
tonbury  thorn,  lOOycars  planted,  and  91  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft^  and  of  the  head 
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S5ft.  Id  SomenetsbircL  at  Leigh  Comt,  14  yean  planted,  Mft  hlcb»  the  dimeter  of  the  tninkTin.. 
and  of  the  bead  10  ft  In  Surrey,  at  Claremoot,  40  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tnink  18  in.,  and  of 
the  head  40  ft :  CO.  rhwa,  aOfi  high,  the  trunic  14  in.,  and  the  head  Mft  in  diameter. 

C.  Oxjfaednika,  tuutiU  VarkUa,  North  qf  LondoH.  In  Berlubire,  at  White  Knlghti,  30  year* 
planted,  and  SO  ft  high ;  and  C.  0.  multiplex,  of  the  same  ace,  23  ft.  high.  In  Buckingharosbiie, 
at  Temple  Hoiue,  the  wedee  40  yean  planted,  li  25  ft  high.  In  Carobridgeihlra,  at  Wlmpoteu  £5  ft 
high.  In  Cheshire,  at  Kinmel  Park,  34  ft  hieh,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head  SS  ft 
In  Oloucettershire,  at  Doddingtoo,  C  0.  m61tiplex,  30  ft  high,  the  trunk  19  in.  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  head  84  It  In  Nottinghamshire,  in  Clumber  Firk,  the  ipeeiea  is  38  ft  high.  In  OxfivnU 
•hire,  in  the  Oxftord  BoUnIc  Oaiden,  C.  O.  rbaea,  30  yean  ptanted*  and  35  ft  high.  In  rembrokethire, 
at  Golden  OroTe,  the  tpeciea,  30  veare  planted,  is  SO  ft  hig^,  diameter  of  trunk  18  in.,  and  of  the  head 
30  ft,  on  limestone;  C.  O.m6IUp]ez,30yearsulanted,and30fthigh$  C  O.rdsea,S0yeaNidanted,and 
S8  ft.  high ;  and*a  0.  a6rea,  m  years  planted,  and  15  ft  high.  In  Badnorshire,  $t  Maeslough  Castle, 
S9ft  high.  In  Shropshire^  at  Hardwicke  Orsinge,  C  O.  multiplex,  10  years  planted,  and  18  ft.  high, 
thediameterof  thetrunk9ia,  andof  theheadOft  In  Staobnishin,  at 'nvntham,  C  0.  atfrea,  26 
years  planted,  and  13ft  high ;  at  Alton  Towers,  C.  O.  rbsea,  8  :yearB  planted,  and  13ft  high ;  at 
wrottesley  House,  the  spedes,  M  ft  bi^  In  Suflblk,  at  Finborough  Hall,  70  years  planted,  and  40  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  me  trunk  3ft,  and  of  the  head  40ft,  in  clayey  loam  on  eaiy ;  at  Great  Li. 
Termere,  C  0.  rdsea,  3S  years  planted,  and  S7  ftliigh.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft  2  in.,  and  of 
the  head  34  ft :  CO.  multiplex,  35  years  planted,  and  35  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire,  in  a  ddd  near 
Rugby,  there  n  a  tree  of  the  species,  the  branches  of  which  are  interwoven  with  one  another  Hke  a 
piece  of  network,  and  hansr  down  to  the  ground  on  every  side,  corering  a  space  of  40  It  in  diameter, 
and  the  trunk  of  which  is  5  ft  hlgli,  and  2  ft  2  in.  diameter,  Ibnning  a  singular  and  beautifUl  obiect  i 
at  Whitley  Abbey,  C  0.  prs'oox,  13  years  pbuited,  and  10  ft  high.  In  Worcestershire^  at  Croome, 
the speoles, 00  vears phuiled, is 26 ft  IMgh :  and  C.  0.  mtiltiplex, 25 yeaisplanted,  is 25 ft  high. 

C.  OtmacdfUJuij  mud  Hi  Varieties,  in  Scotumd,  At  Duddingston,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  tree  of  great 
age,  which,  In  1818,  was  measured  by  Star  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  and  found  to  be,  at  3  ft  above  the 
root,  9lt  in  ^rt,  and  12  ft  in  girt  a  UlUe  way  ibove  the  roots.  This  tree  was  measured  Ibr  us,  in 
183^  by  Mr.  Barnet,  curator  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Oardeo :  the  total  height  is 
Mft,  and  the  dlamrter  of  the  space  covered  by  the  branches  44ft ;  the  girt,  at  3 ft  above  the  root, 
wbereitwwmeasMed  by  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  is  9|  ft .  and  a  little  way  above  the  root  10}  ft.    At 


Bamton  there  is  an  old  tree  of  the  species  40  ft  nigh :  diameterTof  the  trunk,  at  1  ft  from  the 
ground,  3 ft  tf In. ;  and  at  4ft,  4fL  1  in. ;  diameter  of  the  head  44 ft  At  Hopetoan  House  there 
Is  a  tree  of  the  speMes  20  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  1ft  Mia.  in  diameter.  In  Ayrdiireb  at  Kilkemn, 
It  Is  96ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft,  and  of  the  head  27 ft  In  HaddingtonshireL 
at  Tyningham,  110  years  planted,  it  is  46  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft,  and  of  the  head 
47 It,  in  light  loam  on  day;  and  C  0.  mOMiplex,  73  years  planted,  is  30ft  high,  the  diaaseter 
of  the  trunk  1  It  10 in.,  and  of  the  head  26  ft  At  Fountains  Hall  there  is  a  fine  thriving  tree, 
mentioned  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  as  bavhig  been  produced  Arom  a  hawthorn  stake  driven  into  a 
dead  het^  {I^md.  GOp.,  1.  ji.  196.)  In  Benfkrewsbire,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanio  Garden,  C  O.  r^isea, 
14  years  planted,  and  15  ft.  high ;  and  C.  0.  m61tipiex,  of  the  same  age,  13  ft  high.  In  Angus, 
shire,  at  Rinnaird  Castle,  the  species,  120  years  planted,  ts  45  ft.  hi^,  toe  diameter  of  trunk  SSln., 
and  of  the  head  40  ft,  in  sandy  loam  on  di^ ;  C  O.  ntsea,  40  years  "planted,  and  30  ft  high.  In 
BanAhIre,  at  Gordon  Castle.tne  species,  36  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  It  4  ia,  and  of  the 
head  45  ft    In  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristle  Park,  36  yean  planted,  and  30  It  high. 

C.  OxyaedMtha,  md  its  Varietia,  In  IrdmuL    Near  DubUn,  at  Cypress  Grove,  27  It  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2  It,  and  of  the  head  30  ft.    At  Terenure,  C  0.  bne^cox  and  C  0.  multiplex. 


C  OtjfoedtdhOt  mut  itt  FaHak$,  in  Porefjgn  CmmMe$,  In  France^  at  the  Petit  Trianon,  near 
Versailles,  25ft.  high;  at  Toulon,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  48 years  planted,  and  25ft  high.  In 
Saxony,  at  WSrlits,  36  years  planted,  and  95  It  high.  In  Prussia,  in  the  Ffkuen  Insel,  36  years 
planted,  and  94  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  24  years  nianted,  and 
18  ft.  high.  In  Sweden,  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund.  C  O.  mondgyaa,  22  ft.  hlgbT^  In  Italy, 
at  Monaa,  C  O.  mon<Sgyna,  24  years  planled,  and  15  It  high ;  and  the  qwcies  of  the  same  ag^  14  n. 
high. 

Commeraal  StatuHa,  PlantSi  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  London,  cost  as 
follows:  —  One  year's  seedlings,  from  24,  6d.  to  3m,  per  1000;  two  years' 
seedlings,  from  5f.  to  6#.  per  1000 ;  transplanted  plants,  from  lOf.  to  159,  per 
1000,  according  to  their  size.  At  Bollwyiler,  transplanted  plants  are  2  francs 
per  100.  At  New  York,  the  Crataegus  Oxyacintna  is  not  cultivated  as  a 
hedge  plant ;  but  the  varieties  are  propagated  in  the  nurseries,  and  cost  from 
25  cents  to  50  cents  each. 

$  xiii.  Paroifdlia. 

Sed,  Char,    Leaves  small,  ovate,  serrated  or  notched^  but  scarcely  lobed« 
Fruit  green,  or  greenish  yellowy  rather  laige,  hard. 

m  25.  C,  PARViFO^LiA  AU,    The  small-leaved  Thorn. 

Ideniificaiim,    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  2.  pi  1891  j  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  627. ;  Don*s  Mill,  8L  p.  59a 
Syntmyma.    JfispUus  axlUiuris  Pert.  Sjns.,  2.  p.  37. ;  M.  tomentbsa  Pair.  Diet.,  4l  p.  443L ;  hi.  xan. 

thoclirpos  Uh.  FiL  Svppl,95i.',  M.  parvifblia  fVat$.  Demd,  BrU. ;  Crataegus  tomentdsa  Un.  8a. 

662.,  2Wt0  Ekr.,  1. 17. ;  C.  unidbra  DuBoi't  C  viridis,  axiUiris,^ulif5lla,  flOrida,  Unedris,  Lodd, 

Cat. ;  Gooseberry-leaved  Thorn. 
EngravlMgi.    Trew  £hr.«  1 17. ;  Oend.  Brit,  1 65. ;  jSig;  557.  i  and  yl^.614.  In  ^  867. 

Spec,  Char.;  S^c,    Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  incisely  serrated,  pubescent.    Flow- 
ers mostly  solitary.    Branchlets  and  calyxes  villose.     Stipules  bristle-like. 
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Sepab  serrated.  Fruit 
almost  top-ebapeJ,  yel- 
low, or  jellowish  green.  I 
Nuts  5.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.  687.)  A  native  of 
North  America;  where,  i 
according  to  Fursb,  it 
forms  R  low  sbrub  in 
sandy  shady  woods,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Carolina. 
Tbe  leaves,  he  says,  are 
small,  and  die  fruit  large, 
and  of  a  ereenish  yellow. 
Seeds  of  this  species 
.    were  sent  from  Vii^ima 

)  Bishop  Compton's  garden,  at  Pulham,  pre- 
viously to  1713:  plants  were  afterwards  raised  Dy  the  Duke  of  Af^ll 
at  Wiiitton ;  In  consequence  of  which  it  used  formerly  to  be  generally 
called  Lord  Rev's  thorn.  It  forms  a  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  6  ft.  or 
7 ft.  in  height;  having  numerous  slender  tranches,  interwoven  with  one 
another,  and  armed  with  very  long,  slender,  sharp  thorns,  Tbe  le&ves  are 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  but  they  vary  much  in  breadth  on  the  same  plant, 
and  in  different  senuoal  varieties.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  are  pro- 
duced late  in  May  and  June  ;  and  the  fruit  also  ripens  late,  hanging  en  the 
bushes  all  the  wbter.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of  this  species  is 
at  Ham  House,  where  it  is  evidently  of  considerable  age,  and,  on  its  own 
root,  has  attained  the  hdght  of  12ft.;  at  White  Knights,  there  are  stand- 
ards of  it  in  the  park,  grafted  on  the  com-  «' 
mon  hawthorn,  which  are  from  8  It.  to  10  ft. 
high ;  and,  both  there  and  at  Ham  House,  1 
they  flower  freely,  and  produce  fruit  every  i 
year. 

•  C.p.  ijlorida,  C.  a^rida  Lodd.  Cat.,  (Jg. 

556.and^.613.  in  p.  SG7.]  has  the 

leaves  and  fruit  somewhat  small^ 

and  rounder  than  thoseof  thespecies, 
»C.  p.3  gtvuuhritfiJia,  C.  linearis  Lodd.  Cat.,  {fig.  559.  and  fig.  616. 

in  p.  B67.)  has  the  leaves  lobed,  and  somewhat  like  those  of  the 

gooseberry. 
The«e  varieties  run  so  much  into 
one  another,  that,  unless  they  are  . 
seen  together  in  a  living  state,  as 
in  Messrs.  Loddigcs's  arboretum, 
it  is  difGcult-to  distingiush  them 
from  tbe  species,  or  from  each 
other;  for,  Dowever  different  the 
leaves  may  appear  in  our  figures 
(see  p.  B67.),  all  the  forms  of  these 
may  occasionally  be-found  on  the 
same  plant ;  and  some  plants  of 
each  varietv  are  wholly  without 
spines,  while  in  ot^rs  the  epmes 

are  very  numerous.  ■  ^^„ 

■  86.  C.  viboi'nica  Lodd.    The  Virginian  Thorn. 

IJamficaiHm.    lAM.  CU.  cd.  1B30.  ud  eri,  KX. 
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Spec.  Clur.,  ^.  Leaves  obontte,  eune«te,  g\abrouB,  Bhtnlng,  notched,  but 
not  lobed  ;  anuil.  Fruit  rouod,  rather  \erger  than  a  common  hnw,  green. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  4  ft.  or  S  ft. ;  a  native  of  Virginia ;  and 
introduced  bf  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1812.  The  plantbears  a  genera]  resem- 
blance to  C.  spathul&taio  its  fotage  and  halnt  of  growth  ;  but  the  roli^eof 


the  btter  is  lobed,  while  that  of  the  former  is  entire.  The  fruit  of  C.  vir- 
glntca  is,  also,  nx  times  larger  than  that  of  C.  Bpalhulata ;  and  is  of  a  dark 
green,  while  the  other  is  ofa  bright  red.  The  blossoms  aad  ftuit  ofC  vir- 
gfnicaare,  also,  produced  in  corymbs  of  twos  and  threes;  while  those  of  C 

rhulata  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  flowers.  The  spedes  differ, 
,  in  the  foliage;  which  in  CspathulAta  has  long  winged  footstalks, 
while  in  C.  TirgfoicathefooIstaJksare  short  and  slender.  (See  the  leaves  of 
C.  virginica  inj%.  615.  in  p.  867..  of  C.  spathiilftta  iajig.  591.  in  p.  861.) 

§  x'lv.  Mexicana. 

Sect.  Char.    Leaves  lane,  oval-lanceolate,  notched  and  serrated.    Fruit  large, 
'-h  yelbw. 


Anoainw.    C.  itlpaUcvi  LoM.  Cat. :  m  OanL  Mag.,  Ii.  p.  GSO. 

SiywiHt.  Swt.  Biiut1^Olit±,Sa»rr.LX0.;imJlt.en.iBt<.aei.i  uiii3ttli*l*<*MtfKitt 
Id  out  Secaod  VollUB*. 

^e.  Char.,  4^,  Leavei  oval-Janceolate,  notched,  and  serrated  ;  acuminate, 
somewhat  ciliated  at  the  base.  Petioles  short,  channeled,  and  with  n 
winged  margin.  Stipules  stalked.  Corymbs  terminal.  Petals  scarcely 
longer  than  the  calycme  teeth.  Stamens  varying  from  10  to  \5.  Stales  2, 
or  rarely  4.  Fruit  large,  pale  ereen,  or  yellowish,  when  ripe ;  and,  with  the 
leaves,  remaining  on  the  tree  ail  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations.  Hand- 
some, and  resembling  a  small  apple,  but  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  a  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  table  bnds  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1824,  or 
earlier,  apparently  by  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  UilL  (See  Gard. 
Mag.,  vol.  he.  p.  630.,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  473.  and  p.  583.)  It  was  first  de- 
sciibed  and  fi^ed  from  the  garden  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  of  Boyton 
House,  Wiltshire.  It  has  fruited  abundantly  at  Terenure,  near  Dublin,  for 
several  years;  end,  also,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  a  most  vigorouE.growing  species ; 
and,  when  budded  on  the  common  hawthorn,  it  paoducea  shoots  From  5  ft. 
to  7  ft,  long  the  first  season ;  and  there  cair1>e  no  doubt  that  it  will  form  as 
lai^e  a  tree  as  M^ilus  grandifldra,  which  it  strongly  resembles  in  general 
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i^ipearaooe  and  mode  of  growth.  It  grows  readily  bv  cuttingB,  or  by  bud- 
diDg  or  grafting.  Againat  a  wall  In  tSt  Horticultural  Society's  Gaideo,  it 
is  completely  evergreen. 

§  XV.  Fi/racdntka. 

Sect.  Char,  Loiyes  oyal^anceolate,  glabrous,  eutire^  small,  erergreen.  Fruit 
numerous,  of  a  bright  coral  colour. 

•  28.  C  PYRLCAfnrnA  Pert.    The  fiery  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha, 

UmiVkmUam.    Pen.  Syn.,  8.  pu  37.  i  FdL  Fl.  Rm«.,  1.  |k  291 ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  626. ;  Don's  XUL,  8. 

p.98. 
Sgnonffmet.    Jtflipttuf  PyraelinUia  L.  \  ercrgreoi  Thorn ;  Buisfon  urdsot,  <A-. ;  immaigrane  Mi«- 

pel,  Qer. 
Bngrarimgt.    LoU  Ia».,l  p.  188.  Ci.;  PaU.  FL  Rom.,  1 1&  £  8. ;  N.  Da  Ham.,  8. 1 90.  Ka  8. ;  and 

wx  fig.  SSL 

Spec,  Char,,  Spc,  Evergreen.  Leaves  glabrous,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, crenate.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  obtuse.  .  Styles  5.  Fruit 
globose,  scarlet,  ornamental ;  continuing  a  good  while  upon 
the  plant ;  which,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  firuit,  and 
of  its  being  a  shrub,  is  called,  in  Prance,  buisson  ardent. 
(Dec,  Proa,,  n,  p.  626.}  An  evergreen  idirub,  a  native  of 
rugged  places  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Litro- 
duced  in  1629;  flowering  in  May,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  which  are  very  ornamental,  and  remtdn  on 
all  the  winter;  especially  when  the  shrub  is  trained  against 
a  walL  The  berries  are  bitter,  and  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds,  as  those  of  some  other  kinds,  unless  in  very  severe  winters. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  in  the  open  garden,  fi:>rm8  a  handsome  ever- 
green bush ;  but  it  has  been  used  sifice  its  first  introduction  chiefly  for 
clothing  naked  walls;  and  no  plant  has  a  more  showy  appeanmce  in  winter, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  which  has  given  rise  to 
its  French  name  of  buisson  ardent,  or  the  burning  bush.  It  thrives  in  any 
soil  that  is  dry,  and  in  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  exposure.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  but  the  strongest  plants  are  obtmned  by 
budding  it  on  the  common  thorn ;  and,  if  grafted  standard  high,  it  would 
form  a  most  desirable  evei^green  low  tree. 

Variety, 

m  C.  P.2  crenuUta,  C.  crenulata  RiKfb,  MSS,,  Lmdl.  in  UmL  Traiu ,  13. 
p.  106.,  DofC$  MUL,  ii.  p.  596.;  ^^espilus  creoul^ta  JO^  Liin,  Prod,, 
p.  238. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Gaiden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  where  it  was  raised  from, 
seed  in  1830,  and  now  forms  a  bush  2  ft.  high. 

$  XVI.   Glaica, 
Sect,  Char,    Evergreen.    Leaves  elliptic,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath. 

f  29.  C,  OLAu'cA  WaU,    The  gXaacoaS'leaped  evergreen  Thorn. 

Identifi€aH&m.     Wall.  Cat.  67& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1830,  and  1896. 
Engraving*.    Figt.SmtSei. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic,  tapering  to  both  ends,  acute,  serrulated  at 
the  apex,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  but  glabrous  above.  Corymbs  ter- 
minal, manv-flowered.  Calyx  woolly.  Flowers  white^  (Don**  Mill,,  ii. 
p.  598.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  where  it  forms  an  evergreen  tree,  20  ft.  high. 
Plants  of  it  were  raised  from  seed,  in  the  Garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1828,  one  of  which  has  stood  as  a  bush  in  the  open  garden 
upwards  of  5  yeitrs,  afid  is  nearly  evergreen ;  and  another,  which  has  stood 
against  a  wall  for  the  same  period,  is  completely  evergreen.     The  latter 
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of  these  plaiits  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  1836,  and  from  it 
our  figures  were  taken.  As  the 
foliage  and  habit  t>f  this  species 
seem  different  from  those  of  the 
genus  CVatae^guA,  when  it  pro* 
duces  fruit  a  new  generic  name 
will,  probably,  *  be  assigned  to 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  C,  glauca 
is  a  most  desirable  evergreen  for 
training  against  a  wall,  in  climates 
colder  than  that  of  London ;  and 
for  forming  dwarfs  or  standards, 
in  similar,  or  warmer,  climates.  It 
forms  a  very  suitable  associate  for 
Photfnia  serrulkta  and  P.  arbuti- 
f^lia ;  and  all  of  these  plants  suc- 
ceed perfectly,  when  grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

App.  i.     Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  Crata'^gus  grcnmngy  in  1836, 
in  the  Horticultural  Societies  Gardeti.     By  Mr.  Gordon. 

TheanthorKlw  Alter  the  naniM  are,  in  inoti  faMi,  tfaow  of  the  nuneryincn,«or  other  penoiM, 
from  whom  the  planu  were  roeeived  by  the  Society. 

§  i.    MicROCA^RPf  (or  those  with  small  fi^it,  resembling  C,  roicrocdrpa). 

See  p.  825. 

Lftnteg  lobed,  or  angukted,  and  ihiniiig.    8ph»e$  middle-aiaed.    F^mU  very  fmatl^  red,  and  remark- 
ably late. 


1.  CL  mlcroeiirpa  Dr.  Lhidley  {Bot.  JUg.)Jlg.  S9L 
hi  p.  861.,  and  the  plate  in  VoL  iL 
•yn.  epathulkta  JLoMi^  (Hackney  Nor. 
eery). 
fl6rida  Goi^finif  (VUIe  d'Arry  Nur. 
■ery,  neir  Iteie}. 
Habit  of  the  plant  apirendtaig  and  pendm^ 
tarns.  One  of  the  lateettnoomli«  into  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit 


£.  a  eordkU  LodA.Jlg.B9(K  in  puSSl.,  and  the 
plateinVoliL 
eyn.  ooerifbUa  rUcker  {Boi.  Gm^  Fetere- 
bunr). 
fopulifMia  Fiteker. 
pmendpyrum  of  Unn.  in  foreign  col. 
iectloQs. 
Habit  erect    Leavee  aogulatod,  and  tlie 
lateet  of  all  in  flowering. 


§  it.  OxYACA^NTHM  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Hawthorn).  See  p.  829. 

DfTisrarl.  £«MMladniata  ^irf^emaO.  F^mU    «;  ^Z^.Sl^Sii^^^^iSlSlkfiSSl}''!^' 
mUUIe-elMd,  and  moetly  i?ntii'n*ij  but  one  '*^°7^^VfMdlng;    lYidt  yellow. 


remarkably  sweet,  and  containing  Sor  4 


&  a  Ozyac&ntha,  jfe.  flOSL  hi  p.  865L,  anif  the 
pUrte  in  Vol  ll 
qrn.  Oxyac4ntha  rulgMs  SmAA  ( Ayr  Nor. 

eery). 
Habit  rather  spreading. 
«.  a  Oxyao&ntha  flexu&ea  SmM, 

Hanit  epreading,  and  branchee  very  much 
twiatM.    Very  diettawt 
&  C.  Ozyactotba  pnB>Doac  Mr.  O.  LktdUv  (Nor- 
wich). 
eyn.  Oastoobury  Thorn  Bonaldt  (Breotibid 

Nursery). 
Only  differing  mm  the  ooUMon  eorttelte 
early  haUt 
&  C.  OzyacAntha  eriocirpa  Dr.  UmBegJIg.  G07. 
inp.Sfi5.,  and  the  plate  In  VoL  n. 
Hm  spreading,  and  rery  tebuet    Fnit 
»      red.    One  of  the  ktest  in  leafing. 

7.  C  Oxyac&ntha  capltita  SmUk. 

Haibit  erects  and  only  diflbring  from  the 
oommon  In  flowering  more  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bnnchea. 

8.  C  Oxyacintha  mondgyna  Dr.  JjM^Oey. 

eyn.  erioc&rpa  monogyna  Qitikfnm. 

Oxyacintha  eibfrica  Let  (Hammer. 

emith  Nursery), 
elbfrlca  lodUTges. 
Habit  epreading  and  dwarf     Fruit  red. 
One  of  the  earlieet  in  lea£ 


la  C  OxyadknthaflftreDMnoL 

eyn.  OxyaolmthaflbrcplteorftbroAMMftb. 
oxyacantbdidee  flore  pltaoAMr/  Cat.^ 
>|r.  600.  in  p.  88a 
Habit  more  oempact  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon  Qxyadbriiha ;  and  the  leaves  more 
*         ehinina.  and  rounder.    It  ie  called  C.  O. 
fl.  pL itibro Irr  eome;  beoaoie  the floweiSL 
more  eenffiaOy  on  loamy  eolle,  die  off  or 
a  reddleh  colour ;  but  the  only  kind  with 
a  double  red  flower  b  noticed  under  19. 
IL  a  Oxyacintha  l&dda  BuOA. 

Sn.  oxyacanfhSIdee  Udda  Sweet. 
abit  rather  epreading,  and,  probably,  the 
elngle  var.  of  the  preceding. 
IS.  C.  Oxyac4othaTari(!gua3laiferf  ^Canterbury 
Nuraenr). 
Only  difnning  from  the  common  in  the 
beautiftal  vuiegated  leavee. 
ISL  C  Oxyac&ntha  traneylvinica  Bodk  (Ham. 
buitt  Nursery.) 
eyn.  Oxyac&iithafttCtcil5liaJloo/A,>l^.808. 


inpu8e& 
lablti 


K 


Habit  rather  erect 
robuet 


Fruit  red,  and  rather 


a  Oxyactotha  ladnlkU  Lodtf.,  iSg.  808.  in 
^88&.  and  the  plate  in  VoL  a 
eyn.  lacmiktaZ«e. 

pterifbUa  Anx^A,/^  804.  In  ^865. 


Ie$$.    FnUvuiMll 

S&  a  hcCeropb^lla  God^ftvu,  Ag.  GOO.  in  p.  864w, 
and  the  plate  In  Vol.  II. 
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Habit  pendulouf.   Flult  red,  and  very  early  91.  C  OxyadUithpimelanocArpa  AM^./lf.  605. 

in  load  In  p.  865l,  and  the  plate  in  Vol  II. 

15.  C.  Oxyadkntha  p^ndula  SmUkt  see  the  plate  lya  Oxyac&ntha  ptatyphfllaJ^drf. 

in  Vol  II.  OxyadKntba  inclaa  Lsr. 

lyn.   Oxyac4nUia  reglns   M'Niib    (Edin.  Inclsa  Remolds. 

hurgtk  Bot.Gard.).  Habit  fpreadlng  and  rdbiut.    Ffeuit  black. 

Queen  Hary'f  Thoni  it  Nab.,  Jig,  BBS.,  and  oontaining  more  than  one  leed. 

and  the  pbte  In  Vol.  II.  22.  C.  Dougttatf  Dr.  Undley  {Boi.  Rrm.).J!g.  5U. 

Habit  penduloiu.    Fruit  rod ;  very  early  in  In  Dl  85&,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  I L 

leaf.  Himt  erect    Fruit  purple^  and  rery  late 

16.  C  Oxyac4ntha  fMio  a6reo  Lodd.  In  leaflna.    See  p.  wS. 

Only  dittoing  ftom  the  conunon  In  iti  un-  ~23.  C.  m>ilf  blia  JLoddL,  Jig.  B88.  fn  pi  860. 

tightly  yellowish  green  leaves.  '    Habit  ratber  peJMluioui  and  dwarl    Fhiit 

17.  C  Oxyacintha  itrlcu  Sonakb,  see  the  plate '  red.    SeepL  8S(L,  and  n.  825l 

in  Vol  II.  24.  a  aplifMia  mlUor,  Jig.  B89.  in  p.  Sea,  and  the 

iyn.  Oxniofcntha   tfgida    MtOer    (Bristol  plate  in  Vol  IL 

Nufsery).  Only  diflfering  flrom  the  preeeding  in  its 

Tulgkris  zigida  Miiler.  more  robust  baUt. 
Habit  fltftiglate,  and  fonain^  a  head  like 

18.  C  ftSS*!!Sr?LS!j^OuS!i- N^^  D*r«o»II^r««.tobrt,ortacl«IMe:    Spt^ 

sery). 
syn.  scarlet  lliom  RomaUt. 
Ox?acintha  rtbra  Lee. 

Only  difibring  fh>m  the  oonmoo  in  the  syiv  coostantinoporitiina  Godt^^. 

deep  tint  orits  flowers.  Habit  rather  erect    F^it  red,  and  only 

la  C.  Oxyacftntha  rftsea  supMM  Trnmbutt  (Ptorth  1-seeded.    See  &  829. 

Nursery).  28.  C.  nigra  Lee,  Jig.  581.  in  p^  857.*  and  the  plate 

syn.  «legans  mUer.  in  VoLTi. 

puntoca  {qffenigm  eoUeetkm.)  syn.  carpittica  LediiM. 

Only  diflbring  from  the  preceding  in  Its  Habit  rather  erect    Fruit  black, 

dark  crimson  flowers.    There  Is  a  new  27.  C.  purpurea  Ram0ld».M.  S8S.  In  p.  SOT.,  and 

double  scarlet  (of  C  rbsea  supfrrba)  at^he  the  plate  in  Vol  1 1. 

Cmaber^l  Nursery,  of  which  1  have  syn.  sanguinea  (qf  some  eoUecHoma). 

6nly  seen  a  very  small  plant  altkica  Loddtget,  Dr.  l^dAowr. 

9a  C.  oxyacanth61des    Qodefroti.     fig.  601.    in  Fruit  black.    (There  is  a  variety  with  dark 

p.  861,  and  the  plate  In  Vol.  IL  red  fhiit)    Seep.  88^ 

syn.  triloba  Dr.  IJndley  {Bot.  Reg.).  28.  C.  OllverUna  Oodeflroy,  Jig.  GOa  in  p.  865., 

French  Hawthorn    {ftf  amme  coUec-  and  the  ^ate  In  Vm.  117 

tioHs.)  sya  oliva>rarmis  Noi$eiie  (Paris  Nursery). 

Only  dlfl^rins  from  tlM>  common  In   its  oliviefdlia  Godc^Wy. 

blunt,  lobeo,  shining,  and  more  entire  Habit  spreading.  Leaves  pubesecnt  Fniit 

leavesL    See  p.  83a  black.    Seep.83L 

§  iii.  Aro^nia  (or  those  resembling  the  large-fruited  C.  Ardnia).  See  p.  826. 

DivmoN  1.  Leave*  incised  and  pubescent  Spi^*  S&  C.  Azarblus    Whitley    (Fulham    Nursery), 

lets.    Fruit  very  large,  red  or  yellow.  fig.  592.  In  p.  868.,  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  1 1. 

®'  ^'  ^jSUlfii^^i*^'  ®^   *"  P-  8®»«»*  *•  34,  C.  oriSiwis  ^if^pS^^Limdl^,%.  596.  in 

jS^n^  J^^^  P-  863.,  i»d  the  pUte In  v3.\T 

•^     SifJi2S^K-K  HkWt  pendulous.    Fruit  darkjed. 

HablfS^riSr  F^ifvery  Urge,  and  yel-  «^  ^  '^S^'^^vS'^l^'  »^ »"  P'  ««^'  '^ 

aa  ctan^fMbj^L^^^^  'r?^''  ^' '  ^''^5^- 

Sil{*iSJ?wl?h^^                         Fn.lt  •    H2l?-^dukHit    Fruit  light  red. 
yellow.    The  largest  of  all  In  the  oollec- 

-.    «»*******  *t*v.i     1X1-.     r^j-    -  «.  coo   i»  Division  II.  Leaiwi  nearly  entire,  or  lobcd.  &»**<'* 

31.  a  UnacetlfMia  gttbra  L€dd»ge»,fig.  598.  in  f       ,„j  ^^^cr  large:    Fruit  large  and  yellow. 

p.  86&,  and  the  plate  in  VuL  11.  *                        *                    *           '     _, 

Chiefly  diflbring  f^om  the  preccdbig  in  its  3&  C.  mcxickna  Hort.  See...  Jim.  617.    in  p^  867., 

glabrous  leaves.                                  *  and  the  nlato  in  Vol.  IT     See  p.  8i3. 

32.  Cmauroeetoa  ?  GodrtW*.  ^.  59*.  in  pi  862.,  syn.  stipuftcea  ^WkUleif. 

and  ike  plate  in  VoL  II.  Habit  rather  spreading.    Fruit  very  laige, 

Habit  rather  upright    Fruit  yellowish  red.  yellow.    This  is  nearly  evergreen, 

^  iv.  Cocci'nea  (or  those  resembling  C.  cocdnea).    See  p.  816. 

Dtvinoirl.    L«0e««  5.1obed,  large,  and  In  some  Habit  rather  spreading.    Friilt  large  and 

more  or  less  serrated,    j^ifi^f  large.    FruU  r«J.  . 

large  and  numerous.  S9.  C.  cor«hna  Loddiges^fig,  B6S.  In.  ix  852. 

syn.  cocc£nea  pyriformis  iqf  some  MIec- 

S7.  CcooclneaAmoUfJilg.  661kinpi851.,andthe  tfens). 

plate  in  Vol.  It  Habit  rather  upright    Friilt  bright  red. 

syn.  SBStivftlis  Booth.  4a  C.  gedrgica  Douglas. 

large.firulted American  AsaroleAf^AA.  Habit  fiutigiate,  rather  slender.   Fruit  red. 

thomiess  American  (qT  some  coUec-  41.  C  subvilldsa  H«cA«r,  Petersburg, /^.  6S0.,  and 

tkms).  Tto.  568.  in  p.  853. 

Habit  fhstigiate,  or  rather  spreading.  Fruit  Habit  spreading.    Fruit  rod. 

red.    Spineless,  except  when  young  and  42.  C.  glandulbsa  UMHey.fig.  567.  In  p.  853.,  and 

growing  vigorously.  the  plate  in  Vol.  11. 

38.  C  coocfnea  maxima    Loddiges.  syit.  rotundlf 51ia  AnjM. 

syn.  ooednea  splnbsa  Qodtfroy.  sangtifncil  of  Fattm. 
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Hid>it  fMUgiate.    Fnait  red.  Habit  spreading,  horisontaL    Fruit  Urge, 

43i  C.  glanduI&M  fuecul^nta  Piacker.  and  red. 

•yn.  Miccul^nta  FUcher.  46l  C.  puncUta  fl&va  Austin,  fig.  570.  in  p.  85i.* 

If^MHlttf  succul^nta  Booth,  lyn.  d6lcis  Ronalds. 

Only  difiering  ftoxn  the  preceding  In  the  pentagyna  fl&va  Godfrey. 

fk-uit,  which  i«  large,  and  more  succulent}  Habit  spreading,  like  the  preceding  one. 

whence  the  name.  Fruit  yellow,  and  I  vge. 

47.  C  punctata  strfcta  BomtUds, 
UvnmoH  IL    Letmes  like  those  of  the  preceding  syn.  puncti^ta  r5bra  stricta  Austin. 

diviston.   j|bAm«  remarluibly  large.  Fruit  smML  Habit  fiwtigiate.    Fruit  Ivge,  and  red^ 

44w  C  macrac&ntba  tPNab,  Jig.  ii72.  in  p.  855., 

and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II.  _  ,,,     ^  .    ^.-,._,      -        ^i.    ,    a  ji  • 

an.  spinosissima  longissima  Lee.  -  Diviwow  IV.    On^  dlfflning  from  the  last  divl- 
sMt  very  much  spreading,  and  robust       •*<>«  »«  *he  fruit  being  very  smaU. 

Fruit  small,  shining,  and  red.  4a  C.  pyrif  dlU  Lee,  fig.  oil,  in  p.  854.,  and  the 

.:             „•    r               ,                     .  ,                     P»«te  *n  Vol  ir 

DrvTSioN  IlL  Leaves  entice,  or  serrated,  ^ine.             gyn,  latifblia  Ronalds, 

less.    #•««  Urge,  and  puncUted  '      conAfhWsL  Booth. 

45.  a  punctkta  AusUnJlg.  569.  in  p.  854.,  and  the  Calpoddndron  Fischer. 

pUte  in  Vol.  IL  Habit  spreading.     Branches  much  twisted, 

•yn.  punct&ta  rikbra  Loddigts.  Fruit  small,  red.    This  is  the  C.  flezubsa 

cd&Us  Ronalds.  of  some  foreign  collectiona. 

§  y.  Cbu^s-ga'lli  (or  those  resembling  the  Cock's-spur  Thorn).    See  p.  820. 

Leaves  eotir^  or  serrated,  and  shining.    Sptnes  Urge    FhM  mlddle^ised. 

40.  C.  OTallf61iaL<iKlby,/Eg.'579.  inp.856.,  and  £S.  C.  Crfis-giUl  spl^ndens  LineUey,  fig.  ^5.  in 

thepUteinVoLIir  p.  85& 

syn.  cUiptica  Loddites.  syn.  Cr^s-s^  Utif  61ia  Booth. 

nennsylv&nica  Loddtges.  arbutifblia  Matters. 

Habit  very  much  spreading.    Fruit  red.  HaUt  spreading.    Fruit  red. 

SO.  C.  prunifdlU  LoMigeg,flg.  5701  in  pi  856.,  and  53L  C.  CrtLuajm  i^yracintha  Hosiers,  fig.  560.  in 

the  plate  in  Vol.  11.  p.  8%.,  and  the  pUte  In  VoL  IL 

syn.  h^brida  Booth.  syn.  syracanthifbua  Lee. 

caroUni^a  Lee.  Habit  spreading  and  slender.     Fruit  yeL. 

Habit  rather  erect.    Flruit  red.  lowish  green. 

61.  a  Crfta.g&lU  LintttM,fig.  SI^  in  p.  850.,  and  54  C.  Cr<ks.g£m  salieifdUa  Ronalds,  fig.  578.  in 

the  plate  in  VoL  IL  p.  86& 

^n.  GuneifMU  Booth.  syn.  line&rU  Loddiges,  and  Lee,  fig.  ST!.,  in 

hyen^lis  Fischer.  p.  856w 

lUdda  God^otf.  Habit  of  growth  horiionUL     Fruit  yeU 

UaJbit  spreading.    Flruit  red.  lowish  green. 

§  vi.  Vi'^RiDES  (or  those  resembling  C,  viridis  and  C.  lobata,  with  hard  green 

fruit).     See  p.  841 .  and  p.  823. 
Xeaset  small,  lobed,  or  finely  serrated.  ^p4N«t  small,  and  not  numerous.  Avfr  small,  green,  and  bard. 

55.  C.  viridis  Loddiges,fiK.  614.  in>  867.  The  dwarfest  of  all  in  the  collection.  Fhiit 

syn.    parvifbua    Pursh,   and    Loddiges,  bright  green. 

i^.557.  57.  C.  Io&U,>%.  554  and>iSg.  566.  in  pi  8Sa 

flonda  Lodd.,fig.  61S,  in  p.  867.  syn.  spinoafssima  Lee. 

axillaris  AuOUtert  (Tarascon  Nunery,  latea  (<tr  samecoUectiosu). 

South  of  Firance).  Habit  straggling  and  robust    Fruit  green. 

P  ?  groasuUricfblia  Lee,  fig.  B89.,  and  Bark  very  rough. 

f^.  61&  inp.m.  S^  C.  flkva  Loddiges, /Ig.  585.  In  p.  859.,  and  the 

tomentdsa  of  Pallas,  not  of  others.  pUte  in  VoL  11. 

Habit  very  dwarf,  and  rather  rigid.    Fruit  sya  flavtoima  Godgfroy. 

green.  Michafixtf  (o^soineybrtf^ps  ooUrcftoiu). 

SOL  C.  virgtniiln*  Loddiges,  M.  616L  in  p.  857.  Habit    verv  spreading.     Flruit  yellowish 

syn.  viridis  (qfJomtfOMfevMoiu).  green.    Baric  rough. 

5  vii.  Pyraca'nth^.    Leaves  entire,  evergreen.     See  p.  844. 

m.  C.  PyracAntba,  fig.  56L*  90.  C.  P.  crenulAto  Wall. 

S.  JUifespllus  Pyradintha  LimdI.  Only  diflbrs  from  the  preceding  in  having 

bit   busby.      Leaves   ovatc^lanoeoUte,  crenulate  leaves, 

nearly  entire.    Fruit  numerous,  flame-  61.  C.  gUfica  Parkas  China,  figs.  569.  563L 
coloured  red.  Probably  not  a  Oatss^gus,  neing  evergreen. 

Remarks.  The  preceding  table,  independently  of  its  botaqical  merits,  we  consider  of  creat  value 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  Iwcause  it  does  not  contain  a  single  species  or  variety  that  is  not, 
tt  the  present  moment  (April,  1836),  growing  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden ;  and 
because  it  pcAnts  out  the  names  of  the  nurseries  teom  which  these  plants  were  sent  to  the  Society. 
Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  form  a  collection  of  Crata»'gus  (and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
another  genus  of  hardy  ligneous  pUnts  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  in  point  of  beauty,  variety,  and 
general  interest)  can  find  no  difficulty  in  gratifying  his  wishes.  He  mav  procure  almost  every  spe. 
cies  and  variety  from  the  principal  London  nurserymen,  at  from  Is.  od,  to  2s.  6d.  each ;  or,  if  he 
does  not  chooae  to  go  to  that  expense,  and  U  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  he  mav  obtain 
scions  from  the  Society,  at  the  grafting  or  budding  season,  which  may  be  sent  packed  In  moss, 
Hther  in  winter  or  summer,  to  the  most  distant  parU  of  the  island ;  and  which  may  lie  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  common  hawthorn.  If  hawthorn  stocks  should  not  .be  already  provided,  the  buds 
or  gnfts  nay  be  inserted  in  the  plants  of  a  common  hedge,  at  regular  distances,  and  the  shoots 

3l 
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produced  trained  ag  lUndaidi.  All  tMs  might  he  done  by  any  flCDtlemm  IMng  in  the  oouirtry 
(whatever  may  be  the  tail  or  climate  of  hia  eetate),  who  keeps  a  head  gardener,  wfthout  incunins 
not.  of  extra  expense ;  and  H  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  other  mode,  at  onee  m  aimple  ana 
to  eflbctual,  for  creating  a  botanical  and  floral  interest  in  veidint  scenesy.  Thoee  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  this  fiunily  of  low  trees,  we  would  recnmmeod  to  visit  the  HortlCttltara]  So- 
ciety's Garden  in  themontbs  of  May  and  September  ;  and  to  observe,  more  paiticttiuly  in  Bfay, 
the  diffbrent  varieties  of  C  Oxync&ntha,  C,  heterophfUa,  C  ooocf nea,  C.  Cr^giDi,  C  panct&ta,  and 
C.  macracfatha ;  and,  in  Septonbcv,  C  Aibnia,  C  orientklis,  C  tanaoetif  Mia,  C.  marocdma,  C  hete- 
roph^Ua,  and  C  oordkta :  bat.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  species  and  varieties  which  we 
tiunk  eminently  beantiflil,  we  shoidd  be  compelled  to  repeat  Mr.  Gordon^  enomcntioo. 

App.  ii.    Additional  Species  of  Crafaf^gtis, 

Notwithstanding  the  numlier  of  sorts  of  CVata^^gus  already  in  the  country,  there  appear  to  be 
several  yet  to  introduce ;  and  it  Is  highly  probable  that  there  are  some  European  and  Asiatic  sorts, 
and  many  American  kinds,  as  yet  undiKovered  by  bolanistSL  We  are  inJiprmed  by  a  botaniaC  who 
has  UteW  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada,  that  nnmtMn  of 
sorts  of  Crate Vus  accompanied  him  almost  every  where  ;  and  that,  from  the  diflTerent  appcaranoea  they 
presented  in  different  soils  and  situatiotts,  he  was  quite  puuled  to  know  what  to  make  of  them. 
He  made  the  same  remark  with  respect  to  the  genus  Qu^rcus.  Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  of  the  Edinburgb 
Botanic  Garden,  has,  we  understand,  brought  from  America  a  p'eat  number  of  seeds  of  the  genua 
Cratse^gus,  ttom  which  some  new  sorts  may  confidently  l>e  anticipated.  The  following  names  oecor 
in  De  Candolle's  ProdromuM,  and  in  Don's  Miller ;  some  of  which,  in  all  probal^ty,  are  mere 
synonymes  of  kinds  already  in  the  country  \  but  others  mgj  belong  to  Kinds  not  yet  introduoed. 

•  ^  1.  Leaves  toothed^  or  nearly  enhrcy  never  angularity  lobed, 

C.  nAtpUb$a  Dee.  Prod,  8.  p.  69^,  IflfspUns  tnbspinbaa  VaU.,  is  a  naUve  of  Chfli,  with  ftuHonly 
half  the  sixe  of  a  pea,  and  nearly  dry. 

C  prunells^Mte  Bosc  in  Dec  Prod,  iL  pL  687..  the  PruneUa-leaved  Thorn,  is  ssdd  to  resemble  in 
halMt  Prtinus  spin6sa ;  but  its  native  couniry  and  flowers  are  unknown.  {D<m*t  MULf  2L  pi  596.) 

C.  UUifblia  Pera.  (DonV  Jf«//.,  IL  pi  59a.)  u  a  native  of  North  America,  with  oval  red  Ihdt ;  said 
to  have  been  introduced  in  1^90;  but  where  it  is  to  be  found,  or  of  what  sort  it  ia  a  symmyme,  we 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

CJleiu^$a  Poir.  {D<m*$  MMl,  ii.  Pl598.)  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  with  entire  dhovate  pubescent 
leaves  s  spines  very  long,  and  blackish ;  and  fruit  of  a  reddish  yellow. 

C  o^bNi  Mill  Diet.,  Na  a,  {Don's  MiU.,  ii.  p.  599.)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Mount  Bhido,  and 
other  Italian  mountains ;  and«  of  course,  was  in  cultivation  in  Miller's  time :  but  of  what  sort  it  is 
a  synonyme,  or  whether  it  Is  now  in  the  country,  is  uncertain. 

C.  liiUa  Poir.  (Jkm**  MtU.,  iL  p.  599.)  has  ovate  pubescent  leaves,'long  and  strciw  spines ;  and  Its 
native  country  is  unknown.  From  the  description,  it  appears  tobe  diflbrent  from  eitiber  the  C.  Oxyn. 
c4ntha  ai&rea  or  tim  C.  fl&va  of  British  gardens. 

C  pamciflhra  Pers.,  Jf^spllus  paudfihra  Potr.,  is  a  native  of  Switserland,  about  TaMMMH',  with 
solitary  flowers ;  probably  a  variety  of  if^spUus  grandifldra. 

C.  mnilaterhUs  Pers.  {Dom'$  MilL,  ii.  p.  5991)  is  a  naUve  of  Carolina,  with  the  corymbs  of  flowens 
unilateraL    Dried  specimens  are  in  theheibanam  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 

C.  IhcUa  Mill  DWl,  Na  &,  (I>o»*s  MiU,,  ii.  f.  599l)  has  lanceolate  serrated  leaves,  very  long 
nines,  and  pale  red  flowers.  We  do  not  know  or  any  plaitt  now  in  the  country  answenng  to  this 
(tescriptioa 

§  iL  Leaves  variousfy  lobedy  or  cut, 

C.  htrUmiia  Pursh  {Dom*$  MiO.,  it  pc  599.)  is  a  native  of  CaroUna  and  Virginia;  and,  «*t«^»'w 
to  Pursh,  allied  to  a  spaihuUta. 

C.  pentdfifna  Waldst  et  Kit.  (Dcm's  MiO.,  il  f.  BB&.)  ia  a  native  of  Hungary;  and,  obviously, 
only  a  variety  of  C.  Oxyacintha. 

C.  kyrt69tula  Fing.  \Dam,*»  MOL.  ii.  p.  60a)  Is  monogynona,  with  a  curved  style,  as  the  name 
inmlies  ;  and  seems  only  a  variety  of  the  oommon  hawthorn. 

C.  ladmStta  Dec  Prod.,  iL  p.  fl99.,  is  a  native  of  SicUy,  with  nlnnatifid  leaves,  and  white  flowers ; 
said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1816,  and  to  be  allied  to  C,  AvarbhUi  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
plant. 

C.  lamgitia  Dec.  Prod,  2.  p.  fl3a,  Jfte^us  Uevigkta  Pair.,  is  a  native  of  the  Vosgss. 

C.  PoMV/tlkna  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  6S0l,  Ifdspaus  liDefiris  Poir..  has  obovate  leaves,  somewhat  kbed : 
its  native  country  is  unknown  ;  but.  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  1810,  we  have  not 
seen  the  plant  From  the  leaves  being  lobed,  it  is  evidently  diflbrent  from  the  MiafUm  UjoAiiM  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  which  is  a  synonyme  of  C  Criks-gdll  salidfbUa. 

C.  pecimiita  Bosc  {Dec.  ProtL,  iL  p.  690.)  is  a  native  of  Persia ;  said  to  be  allied  to  C.  tanaoetl. 
f  Mia ;  and,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  the  same  as  C.  Oxyadtntha  pectinikta  of  Booth. 

C  trifolidia  Bosc,  C  ouinquekMta  Bosc,  C  odordia  Bosc,  C.  obonAia  Bosc^  CJtawitcens  Bosc, 
CJUtbeidato  Bosc,  Ciitc^ia bUMUa  BolL  Cat,  and  C  IJtcida  mUia  BolL  Cat,  ara  names  to wMcb 
no  descriptions  have  been  attached. 

App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Cratiegus  in  the  Arbo- 
return  of  Messrs,  LoddigeSf  as  given  in  tkeir  Caialogue9  ISlh 
edition^  1836;  mth  some  Additions^  taken  from  the  Names 
placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nursen/^  but  not  in  the  Cctta-- 
U^ue  ;  referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Crataegus  as 
given  in  this  Work, 

The  use  of  this  list  is  to  assist  persons  who  have  purchased  collections  of 
Cratse^gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  according  to  the  names  of  the  I5th  and 
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16th  editions  of  their  Caialofue^  1833  and  1836,  in  identifying^  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  coUectKxis  of  Oatse^nis,  not  only  in  Britain  but  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  procuml  from  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  tUnk  Uiis 
list  wiU  be  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserjfmen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  nimieroud  synonymes  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
following  (App.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annually,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growing  the  plants  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  for  2  or  3  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
whether  they  are  really  new  or  not.  It  is  only  by  this  practice  that  coUections 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered*  complete. 

Iliote  namM  which  an  applied  to  the  lame  plants,  both  in  the  Catalogue  of  Utun.  Loddiges,  and 

in  the  Arboretmn  Britaimiemm^  are  in  smaU  capitals. 


Nmw  pteeed  agilDit 
the  Planii  in  th»  At- 
of   M< 


altiaca. 
tfpttfMte. 

aoAlor. 
oxbutifbHa. 
axiUkria. 
AtAiurtut. 
fctalaruia. 


carpAtfaica. 


cerailfera. 

COGCl'irBA. 
MA'XIM*. 

oor41llna. 
coaoA^A. 
Ceu'8-oa'Lli. 


Dougliia«No.l. 
I>ooaLa*a«  Mo.  S. 
cdhlic 
cilfptica. 
crioc&rpa. 

»tA*TA. 

fliTeos. 
Mrida. 
se^rghsa. 

CHLAU'ca. 

glandullfera. 

aLANDITLO^aA. 

groMularicflilia. 

BVrBBOrVV'LLA. 

h^tnrtda. 

indsa. 

ladentita. 

Ingtitria. 

KflnAiiM. 

hidnttta. 

lineirie. 

LOaA^A. 

ttddai 

MAOUCA'imiA. 


inoiiMyBiL 
napoirtkna. 

NIOEA. 


Names  which  the 
BorU  bear  in  the  Ar- 
bontom  Bilmnicank 

purpfexea. 
opllfZrfia  minor, 
oplifblia. 

Crfis.f&lll  splendent, 
parvlfblia. 

AtAROLUa. 

parrifMia. 

Ms-giilli  pninif  blia. 
nigra. 

OzTadbtha  CelMtaa. 
Criis.g&lli  tplindena 

COCCl'llBA. 
MA'XIMA. 

cortilliaa. 
eoaoA^A. 
Cai/BUiA'ixi. 
nigra, 
Cr6t-gflli  oTalifbUa. ' 

Knctata. 

punctiu  flAva. 

Cr6t.gfiUi  ovalif  Mia. 

OkyacSntika  eriociipa. 

Aronia. 

vlaVa. 

punctikta  tSkr%, 

parrlfblia. 

•patbulkta. 

CO.AU'CA. 

fyrifblia. 

OLAlinULO'aA. 

Cr6«.g&Ui  prunif  Mia. 

BBTBaoraT'LLA. 

Crtifl-g4IUp«milf5li«. 
Oayac&ntha  ladnifcta. 
Goocfnea  indentita. 
7  CnS«.gUIi  prunlf  Mia. 
f  ooodnea  m&xima. 
Oxyactotha  laciniilta. 
parrifblia. 

LOBA'hrA. 

Cn&Malli     pytacanthK 

MACBACA'imiA. 

Oxyacintba  (Artieta  rtu 

bro). 
Ox3rac&ntha  aon^igynaL 
?cooclnea. 
m'aaA. 


Namat  placed  aoalnat 
the  Plante  in  the  At. 
boMMiB  of   Mean. 


odocatiMtina. 

OWyhria, 

orientiUii. 

OXYACA'MTBA. 
APB'TALA. 
Al/aXA. 

cAprrAVA. 
11.  pltoa 
fl.  r5eeo. 

VOL.  ABOl'ifTBIB. 

POL.  AiKsBia. 

inclfa. 

liaUMena 

PB'NDDLA. 

platyphfHa. 

nus^coK. 

nnri'cEA. 

XBOI^NJB. 

arai'CTA. 
tortubia. 

PABVIFOYlA. 

pectlnittiL 

pent&gyna. 

pterifdtia.  . 

puMiceni. 

puBCtita 

Pumru^BBA. 

pyracantbifMia. 

pyrifdlia. 

fuerdrMia. 

radlikta. 

«alicifMia. 


ftbtrica. 

bpatoula'^a. 

•pinoaladnuu 

ipl^ndenf. 

Kipulftcea. 

■novilRMa. 

TANACBTIFO'^LIA. 
OLA^BA. 

tomcnttMa. 

tbiloba'ta. 

Tmai'NiCA. 

nridii. 

xanthoc&rpa. 


Namat  which  the 
Bona  bear  in  ihe  Ar- 
bontnn  Britanniciun. 

orientilia. 

Oxyac&ntha  OMxetitna. 

Oxyac&itha  OliTerHhia. 

OXYACA'NTHA. 
APB'TALA. 
Al/BBA. 

capcta'^ta. 

miiltipiox. 

rdaea. 

POL.  ABO'BXTKia. 
POL.  Al/BBIB. 

laciniikta. 
Plttea. 
pb'noula. 
melanooicpa. 

Vm4B*COK. 

puni'gba. 

BBOf'NiE. 
VTBl'CTA. 

flrTnftna 

PABTIPO'^LIA. 

Oxyac^ntba  frteridifMia. 

purpdfea. 

Oxyacftntha  pteridif  bUa. 

tanacetifblia. 

pyrifblia. 

pubpu'bba. 

CrtS»^B4Ui    pyracanthl- 

Crtia.g&lii 
fblia. 
Oxyac6ntha  ouardf  blia. 

Srrlfblia. 
i^c^Ili  jalldf  ^lia. 
purpurea. 
Oxyac&ntha  ribfrica. 

aPAIVULA'S'A. 

fliLya  lobftta. 
CnMJliprunlfMia. 
mexi«»ina. 
Blanduldea  tttbrillbfa. 

tABACBnro'^UA. 
OLA^BBA. 

orlcntilia. 

TBILOBA^rA. 
TIBOl'lflCA. 

parrifMia. 
Oxyac&ntha  atirea. 


pyracanthl- 


App.  iv.  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  qf  Cra- 
tce^gus  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britmmicum,  with  the  Names 
xohich  are  appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants  qf  these  Sorts  in  the 
Arboretum  cf  Messrs*  Loddiges. 

The  use  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
Craters,  figured  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  Brttanmcum,  under  what 
Dames  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.    There  are  only  a  very 
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few  sorts  not  in  the  collection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  indicated  where  they 
may  be  procured.  There  are  very  full  collections  of  Oatse^s  in  the  Ham« 
mersmilh  Nursery,  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  in  the  Camberwell  Arboretum, 
and  in  Mr.  Donald's  arboretum  at  Goldworth  ;  but  these  collections  are 
without  a  number  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney. 

Tbow  names  which  are  apfdied  to  the  aame  plants,  both  in  the  Arboretum  BrUammieum  and  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1896,  are  in  small  capitals ;  and  those  taken  from  the  Hackney 
ut>oreCum  Catalogue,  where  there  are  more  synonymes  than  one,  are  in  italics. 


Namci  In  Uw  Arboie- 
tum  BtitanidcBiii. 

L  opUf  bUa. 
SL       minor. 
3.  AzABO^Lva. 
*4  lAtarblu$\  Aronia. 
&  ( JaordAa)  maroo> 


d  COCCl'irKA. 

7.       oor&lUna. 
a       indentkta. 

a  MA'XIMA. 

10.  COROA^TA. 

II.  Cau'a-aA'LLf. 


12. 

13. 


Unearis. 
pioa. 


ovalifMia. 
prunifbUa. 


3& 
9& 

37. 
3& 
391 
40. 
41. 
4S. 


Namai  In  the  ATtanCnm 
Hiclmknte. 

aplif  61ia  mftjor. 

2Mifblia. 
x^Aoucra. 

fissa. 

We  know  of  only  one 
tree  of  this  sort  in 
England,  that  in  the 
Hort  Soc.  Garden,  of 
which  there  is  a  por* 
trait  in  our  Second 
Volume 

CdCCl'NBA. 

cor&llina. 
indentilta. 

COCCI'NBA  MA'XIMA. 

COBOA^A. 

CRU'8-GA'LLL 

lineAria. 

We  are  not  awave  of 
there  betaig  any  plants 
of  this  rariety  in  the 
London  collections. 
eUlptica. 
caroliniAna. 
syracanthif&Ua.  pyracanthlfWa. 
saUcifbUa.  salicifblia. 

Ktrbut^bUa 
\9jMnaent. 
OouoLA'^sti  No.  2, 

PLA^TA. 

loUta. 
trUob&ta. 

OLAlfDULO'SA. 

subvilltMa. 

There  was,  in  1835,  a 
plant  of  this  variety  in 
the  Hort  80c.  Gard., 
which  has  since  been 
removed. 

GLAt/CA. 

BBTKROPHY'LLA. 

MACRACA'NTRA. 

We  received  spedmens 
of  a  variety,  to  which 
we  have  giTen  this 
name,  fh>m  Somerford 
HalL 

stipuAcea. 

carp&thica. 
^odoratisHma. 
XtomentbMo. 

Wanting.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery  under  the 
name  of  C  oiientlUiJL 

OXTACA'NTnA. 
APB^TALA. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort.  Soa  Garden. 

Ox.  AU'KBA. 
CAPITA'I'A. 


14 
15. 
16. 
17. 

1&       spl^ndens. 

19.  DofxiLA^aK 
SO.  pla'va. 
£1.  (flkva)  lobkta. 
S9.  (ttva)  trUobita. 

83L  QLANDULO'SA. 

84.       subvUIbsa. 
S5.       succultota. 


S26.  OLAU'CA. 

f7.  HBTBEOPIIT'LLA. 

88.  MACRACA'irniA. 

891       minor. 


30.  mexickna. 
81.  nigra. 

38.orienikUs. 
3SL       sangUinea. 


91  OxYACA'irraA. 


apb'tala. 
aurantlaca. 


AU'SBA. 
CAPfTA'TA. 

CKiaiiLna. 

BRIOCA'aPA. 

flexubsa. 

PO'LIia       AROB'M 
TIB8. 


CELSfdlUS. 
BBIOCA^PA. 

tortubsa. 

PO'UIS  argb'mtbis. 


Name*  In  tlic  AiImk*-  N< 

tarn  Biltannicam. 


In  (he  ArttoNWoi 


4Sb   Ox.  FO^niS  AtT'RBS. 

44.  LACINIAyrA. 

45.  leuQocirpa. 


4&       Idcida. 

47.       melanocirpa. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


51. 

5SL 
53. 
54. 

55. 

56. 
57. 


mondgvna. 
mdltiplex. 
obtuskta. 


OHverfilna. 

PB'HDULA. 
E^OX. 


pteridifdlia. 

PUm'CBA. 

punicea  fl.  pi. 


71. 


79. 


80.  Leedmr. 


Ox.  PoYlIS  Al/REIfl. 
LACINIA^A. 

We  have  not  seen  a  plant 
of  this  variety,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  exists  some, 
where. 

There  is  a  {dant  In  the 
Hort  Soc.  Garden. 

A  plant  of  Ox.,  with  red 
fruit,  has  the  name  of 
melanocirpa  attached 
to  it 

Ox.  mon6gvna. 
fibre  pldno. 

Wanting.     There  is  a 

g ant  in  the  Hoct  Soc 
arden. 
COir.  Offvdrfa. 
\  oHmtiUie. 

Ox.  PB'NDDLA. 
PBX'OOX 

rpfeyifMta. 
Ipeetntdta. 
Ox.  pinn^cBA. 
Tliere  are  plaDts  in  the 
Camberwell    Aitere. 
turn. 
There  are  plants  in  the 

Epaom  Nursery, 
ffuercifblia. 

Ox.  BSGI^C 

fl.  iftsea 
ribliica. 

Ox.  BTBI'CTA. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort  Soc.  Garden. 
C  PARyiro^Liji. 
<a*UUurU. 
thetmlifbUa. 
fl^rida. 
grossufauricfbUa.  lineiurisL 

DouglAstfl  Na  1. 
fedidle. 
L/Uso. 
Tliere  are  plants  in  the 

Hort  Soc.  Garden. 

There  are  plants  in  the 

Hort  Soc  Garden. 

PURPU^RBA. 

alti^ica. 

AT^qiilus  Pyracintha. 
There  are  plants  in  th* 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden.   ^ 
gland  ttlbsa. 

f  SPATHULATji. 

Ige&rgica. 

TAN ACrriFO  UA. 

{fmbiecent. 
TAKACMnP<tUA  OLAs. 
BRA. 

There  arc  plants  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery. 

VIRGI'NICA. 


V 


58.  purpi^rea. 

591  ^uerdfblia. 

flO.  rboi'njb. 

61.  ibsea. 

6SL  sibfricB. 

6SL  flTRl'CTA. 

64.  transylvfolca. 


6SL  PARlrlPO^LIA. 

66.       flteida. 
67. 

68.  punctkta. 

69.  atirea. 

70.  rikbra. 


rilkbra  strlctiL 


7S.  purpu'rba. 
7aL        altkica. 

74.  Pyrac£ntha. 

75.  crenul^ta. 

76.  pyrif blia. 

77.  bpatbula'ta. 

78.  tanacbtifoYia. 


GLA^BRA. 


81.  VIRGl'NICA 


In  the  above  list,  and  in  that  which  precedes  it,  there  are  one  or  two  cases  attended  with  some 
doubt,  from  the  smallness  of  the  plants ;  they  being  only  recrived  into  the  collection  the  last  or  the 
preceding  spring,  and  having  not  yet  flowcred.1  The  principal  case  of  doubt  Is  C  lut£scens  Lodd.  Cat.  \ 
and  we  have  accordingly  put  a  point  of  interrogation  before  C.  Ox.  Ibtea,  which  we  consider  to  be  its 
synonymc  Before  those  names  which  we  consider  somewhat  dpubtAiI,  we  have  also  plM»d  points 
of  interrogation. 


CraleBffus  eoeeinea.     The  scaT]et-fntited  Thorn 
Lenvcs  and  fTiiit  of  the  natural  size. 
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Crat^fftu  glaitdiddsa,  and  C.  g.  sttbviUota,    The  glandular  Thorn,  and 
tbe  subvillose-ieaved  glandular  Thorn. 


Sa*  ARBORETUM   AND    FROTICETUM.  PART  III. 

CrabB^gius  punctata,  and  C-  'pyry^ia.     The  dotted:/ri«W  ITiorii,  anti 
the  Pear-leaved  Thorn. 


tLtl.  BOSa'cE*.       CRATJEGVa. 

Cratal'ffui  macmcdntha.     The  long-spined  Thorn. 
Leaves  nnd  friiit  of  the  natural  size. 


856  ARBORETUM    AKO    FRUTICETUH.  PART  III. 

CrtUttffut  G^-ffoOi,  et  var.   The  Cot^Vipur  Thorn,  and  ita  varieties. 
Iicara  sod  Irnit  or  tbe  Datiml  nie. 


JI08A  CEX.     CRATJB'GUS. 


furpie-bnuio&ed  Thorn. 


858  ARBORETUM    AND    FRUTrcKTUM.  PART  1)1. 

Cratafffut  purpurea  aitdiea,  and  C.  Dougtani.     The  Altaic  purple- 

braached  Thorn,  and  Douglas's  Thorn. 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  size. 


BOSA  cr.lE.      CRATS  GUS. 


Craktgut  JIAva,  and  C.  lobAla.     The  yetlowj/rwiftd  Thorn,  and  the 

lobed-^eotmi  Thorn, 

Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  nnlurul  size. 


ARBORETDH    AND    FRCTICETUM. 


CraWgrn  triiobita,  and  C  api^SUa.     The  three-tobed-fcatwrf  llKini, 
and  the  Parsley-lemed  Thoni. 


JI08A  CB£.     CRATXaua. 


Crat^gui  eordata,  and  C.  spatkuIeUa.     The  heut-Mope-faiMd 
Thorn,  and  the  Kpaibaia-skape4eaixd  Thorn. 


863  AKBORETCM    AVD    PIITICETL'M.  FART  lit. 

Crat^gmt  Axariint,  C.  Aiimia,  and  C.  manteama.      The  Azarde 

Thorn,  the  Aronia  Tbom,  and  the  Morocco  Tbom. 

Leavo  and  fruit  of  tl>e  natnial  axe. 


flUr.  XLII.  JiOMA  CR«.       CItAT.KIiVa.  863 

CrabB^Ht  orientdlu,  ct  var^  and  C.  tanaeHifhlta,  el  var.    The  Eaatem 
Tliuni,  and  tint  Tansjr -leaved  Ihom,  with  Variette*. 
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CmAS^  tOHoeelifblm  LtiiaB,  C.  kOeropk^la,  and  C.  Oxyuamia 
obtusHa-  Lee'a  Tanay-leaved  Thon),  the  various-leared  Thorn,  and 
the  (fataaK-leaotd  Hawthorn. 
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CratodgvM  Oaofoo^iAa,  el  var.  The  eommon  Hawthorn,  and  Five  of  iu 

Varieties. 

Leaves  and  IVuit  of  the  natural  size. 


-V"  3.2  91^ 
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Ctaktgv*  O^tyaedfOAa  var.     Five  Varieties  of  the  Hawthorn. 
Leavea  and  fruit  of  the  natural  siie. 


/^> 


^flk. 


c.o-r-^"' 
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Cratte'ffus  parvifhlia,  C.  p.JtArida.  C,  p.  gronmiariafiilia,  C.  virginiea, 
C.taexicdjta.  'Ilie  small-leaveil  Thorn,  the  Florida  Tiiom,  the  Goose- 
berry-leaved Thorn,  the  Virginian  Thorn,  and  the  Mexican  Thorn. 
Leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural  uze- 
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PHOTrNiA  Ltiui/.   ThePhotinia.    Lin.  SjfH.   Icos^ndria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

IdentificaUon,    LindL  in  Un.  Soc  Tnuu.,  1&  p.  lOS. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  ix  681. ;  Doa*«  MiU.,  8.  Pl  602. 

Sjunonifme.    Oratae^i  ip.  L. 

Devotion.    From  photeiMM,  shining ;  in  allution  to  the  lucid  auiftce  of  the  lesTet. 

Descriptiafiy  ^c.  Evergreen  trees,  with  undivided,  coriaceous,  serrated,  or 
entire,  leaves.  Flowers,  in  most,  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles ;  and  small 
fruit,  at  least  which  has  appeared  small,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen  in  an  unripe 
state.  (Dec.  Prod.,  n.  p.  631.)  The  garden  treatment  of  this  genus  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  Cratse'gus,  except  that  the  species  are  somewhat 
more  tender.    They  are  eminently  ornamental. 

2  1.  P.  serrulaH'a  lAndi.     The  serrulated-ilniv^  Phoddia. 

UenMoMon.    LindL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Tnnt.,  13.  p.  lOa ;  Dec.  Prod^  S.  p.  631. ;  and  Donli  MilL,  2. 

Svnanjftne.     Cntm^gOM  glibra  Tktmb.  Ft.  Jap.^  90&,  Bot.  Mag.,  Lodd.  Bol.  Cab,,  CoUa  HorL  RipmL 
Engraoin^t.    Bot  Maff.,  t  210Si ;  Bot  Cab.,  1 2i8. ;  CoUa  Hort  RipuL,  1 36.  j  and  the  plate  of  the 
species  in  our  Second  Volume 

Spec.  Ckar.y  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrulated.  Pedicels  loneer  than  the 
cal;^x.  Buds  large,  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  |i.  p.  631.)  A  native  of  Japan  and 
China ;  introduced  in  1804,  and  forming  a  very  handsome,  evergreen,  low 
tree.  It  is  commonly  grafled  or  budded  on  thorn  stocks ;  and  it  also  does 
well  upon  quince  stocks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  flowers 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
produced  fruit  in  England.  The  largest  and  oldest  plants  are  at  White 
Knights,  where  it  was  planted  in  1804;  and,  in  1835,  formed  a  large  bush, 
or  tree,  nearly  15  ft.  high.  In  Essex,  at  Highlands,  8  years  planted,  it  is 
12  ft.  high.  In  IlertforcUhire,  at  Cheshunt,  6  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Oolden  Grove,  30  years  planted,  it  is  12  ft.  high.  In 
Devonshire,  at  Killerton,  8  years  planted,  it  is  10  ft.  high ;  at  Luscombe,  8 
years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high,  with  a  head  14ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hampshire, 
at  Leigh  Park,  7  years  planted,  it  is  1 1  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Argyll* 
shire,  at  Toward  Castle,  6  years  planted,  it  is  7  ft.  hieh.  In  Ireland,  in 
Cork,  at  Castle  Frdke,  it  is  8ft  high.  The  largest  pmnts,  as  standards, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Syon,  where,  in  8  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.,  flowering  occasionally. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  there  are  trees  against  walls  which  flower  freely  every  year.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Photlnia  serrulkta  is  found  quite  hardy,  and  it 
retains  the  greater  part  of  its  leaves  durine  winter.  In  1829,  there  were 
numerous  trees  of  it  at  Coomb-la-ViUe.  In  Britain,  in  situations  too  cold 
for  planting  this  tree  as  a  standard,  it  well  deserves  a  place  against  a  wall, 
for  Its  larse,  deep  green,  shining  leaves,  which,  when  they  appear  in  spring, 
are  of  a  dark  brownish  red ;  while  those  of  the  preceding  year,  when  they 
drop  off*,  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  May,  are  of  an  intensely  deep  reef, 
or  scarlet.  Fit  associates  for  it  against  a  wall  are,  P.  orbudfdlia,  CVatae^gus 
glauca,  C.  mexicana,  Raphi61epis  indica,  and  £riob6trya  jap6nica.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6d.  each ;  at  Paris,  1  franc ;  at  BoU- 
wyller,  2  francs ;  and  at  New  York,  ?. 

1  2.  P.  iiRBUTiFo'LiA  LiwU.     The  Arbutus-/<?atH?(i  Photinia. 

Idtnlification.    Lindl.  in  Un.  Soc.  Trans.,  la  |x  103. ;  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  631. ;  Don*s  IfilL,  8.  p.  608. 
•Svnoi^mff.    Cratse'gus  arbutifblia  AU.  Hort.  Kew.,  cd.  2.  voL  3.  p.  832. 
Engravingt.    Bot  Beg.  t.  491. ;  and  our  ^.  6ia 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  the  disk  oblone-lanceolate,  acute,  distantly 
serrated,  six  times  longer  than  the  petiole,  which  is  red.  The  panicle,  in 
this  species,  is  not  corymbose.  (Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  631.)     A  native  of  Call- 
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fonua;  introduced  in  1796,  but  hitherto  little 
cultirsted.  In  its  nulive  country,  it  forma  a  tree 
from  10ft.  to  soft,  high  ;  but  in  England  it  haa 
scarcely  been  tried  as  a  itandard,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ia  aa  hardy  as,  or  hardio' 
than,  P.  serrulita.  A^i)utawaI],ithBs  flowered 
b  the  Horticultural  bociet/H  Garden,  iD  July  f 
and    AuguEt.    It  may  be  propagated    with  the 

Ctest  racility  by  budding  it  on  the  common 
thorn,-  and,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England, 
would  be  valuable  as  an  evergreen  for  a  waU. 
PlantH,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  2*.  6d.  each. 
In  the  Fulham  Nursery  is  a  variety  known  there  ,    ^ 

as  P.  a.  ser6tina. 

t  3.  P.  inteobifo'lia  Liiutl.     The  entire-leaved  Photinja. 

HiwUficlttn.    LlDd1.lDDn.Trint.,  l&^IOli  I>on'iHilL,S.iu«IS, 
Sfmnvma.    PJmiDUginlmii  IFaU.eiD.Doal'nAFLtlip^f.SXJ. 

^ec.  Char.,  j-c.    Leaves  elliptic,  acuminated,  qiule  entire.    Panicle  difluse. 

Pedicels  bractless.  Ovary  3-celled ;  cells  biovulale.  (Don'i  Miii^  a.  p.  603.) 

A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in 

1620. 

t  4.  P.  Du'bia  lAadl.      The  doubtfiil  Photinia. 
Uam/ltaikm.    IJndLlnUa.Tnu,Uii.l01.]  DootUlll,i.i>.aXL 
SnMnui.    Mtapllui  bcDnltiub  IbHt.  i  M.  tlDctteU  B.  Dom.  Fni.  A  Nn,  SSA.  i  Cntm'tot 

SUrUa  Elun.  HSS. 
AvrorAiit.    LIB.  Tnu  J3.  L 10. 
^ec.  Char,  ^.     Leaves  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated.     Panicle  corymbose, 

{ilose.  Fruit  Swelled.  Seed  1,  large,  and  clothed  with  a  loose  testa, 
'ruit  sometimes  l-celled  from  abortion,  and  S-seeded.  {Don'i  MiU.,  ii. 
p.  603.)  A  tree,  90 ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal;  introduced  in  1881.  It 
appears  nearly  allied  to  Bsphi61epis.  Hamilton  states  that  the  berk  is 
used,  in  Nepal,  to  dye  cotton  red. 

App.  i.    Species  of  Photinia  not  t/et  introduced. 

r.  tawolAHA  Wall,  ii  inMlTcorBtngil;  md  kL  doHbtlM,  nttwr  lendtt. 

P.  SkfiMH  IMm-iUm., !.  p.  60a.  i  W^ipUui  Sttb6hu  BIudl  buir,  lloa  { H  ■  uHreorChliu. 

1*.  ta'iiii  Dee;  PhuL,  1.  p.  ^I.  i  CtiWgui  Ic'iia  ITHait.  A.  .Tap.,  SDt,  i  ti  ■  Jqaa  tree,  (mwlna  ta 
tlielielshlorKlft. 

r.^mna  Dm.  Prod.,  S.  p.GSl.1  Cnt>'tuj  tUBu  Hwt.  .(.vl,  9M )  il  ■  nitln  of  Jipus  iritb 
coanond  UMibel*,  und  thi  ftmll  (IIIoih. 

Ab  thmt  wtti  nVFW  to  bfl  nU  wortb  tneiaiag,  bdnff  BpfiuBiltr  lU  Tunuiii,  wlUi  floa  lufs- 


COTONEA'STER  Med.    The  CoTO^B«3TBR.    Lm.  Si/it.  Icosindria 
Di-Pentag^nia. 

IHtmH/ltiuiat.  Med.  GcKh.Bot,  179a  i  UiuU.  iD  Un.  Soc  Tnuu.,  U.  |l  lOL  i  Mo.  Pnd,  £  p.  8K. ) 

Don>Hia,s.p.  on. 

SnaiunK     i((^lui  ip.  Uh. 

Orti^iiim.    CmtmraiitT,  a  KHt  oTIiHbuoiu  wont  •l«i1(fla(  quInn-Hke.    The  qulnoe  ma  oilled 

CatMea  bji  Pllai  J  uid  oilir,  ■  CDHuHIon  of  ml  CiuMr,  It  lued  iKaHlonilty  ta  eipraH  liiBilHude. 

The  stnu,  lod  C.  fMcliU  In  nutlculur,  it  not  unlike  the  quloce  la  In  lam.  iLimdleii  in  Bal. 

Bet.,  L  IW.  *ad  I2»J 

HeicripUm,  Bmall  trees  of  Europe  and  India.  I.eaves  simple,  entire;  the 
lower  surface  covered  with  hairs.  Flowers  in  spreading  lateral  cymes. 
Petals  small,  continuing  long  upon  the  phmt.  Bracteas  awtsbaped,  decidu- 
ous. (Lmdley  in  Sol.  Beg.,  1. 1229.)  The  species  are  very  desirable  garden 
shrubs,  or  low  trees,  &om  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  thdr 
3m  4 
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fruit ;  the  froit  of  C.  frigida  and  C.  afflnis,  in  particular,  being  prodnced  in 
great  abundance,  and,  b^ng  of  an  intense  scarlet  colour,  hare  a  very  splendid 
appearance,  and  remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The 
cotoneasters  are  all  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  grafting 
on  C.  vulgaris,  on  the  common  ouince,  or  on  the  hawmoro.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Asia,  yet  in  Britain  they  are  foond 
to  be  as  hardy  as  if  they  were  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe^  most 
especially  those  of  them  that  are  true  evergreens.  This  is  a  fact  well  worthy 
ot  being  noticed,  as  proving  the  positive  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  any 
one  country  from  introducing  into  it  the  productions  of  every  other  country, 
however  different  some  of  mese  countries  may  he  in  civil  and  geographical 
circumstances.  It  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  that  law  of  Providence,  by 
which  man  is  enabled,  by  labour,  knowledge,  and  research,  to  add  greatly 
to  his  stock  of  enjoyment  and  happiness. 

§  i.  Leaves  deciduous.    Shrid)s. 
•  I.e.  vuLCA^Ris  Lindl.    The  common  Cotoneaster. 

Identlficah'om.  LindL  in  Un.  Soc.  Trans..  IS.  p.  101. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  pw  632. ;  Don**  Mill.,  2.  p.  601 
Sgfumymn.    If^tpiliu  Cotoneister  Un,  8p.,  6«x,  (BtL  Ft.  Dan.,  t  IISL;  NMier  coCooDeux,  /V.; 

Quitt4m.Mispel.  Oer. 
Engra9iHg$.    (Ed.  FL  Dan.,  L  112. ;  Eng.  Bot  SuppL,  1 2713. ;  and  our  Jig.  6S0. 

S^c,  CAar,f  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base.     Pe-       ^^ 
duncles  and  calyxes  glabrous.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  sunny  parts  of  subalpine  hills  of  Europe 

•  and  of  Siberia.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  since  1656,  and  was  always  considered  a  fordgn 
plant,  till  it  was  lately  found,  in  a  wild  state,  at  Orme^s 
Head,  in  Caernarvonshire.  (See  Smith's  Jiltig,  Flora, 
vol.  iv.  p.  268. ;  and  Afag.  Nat.  HUL,  vol.  vi.  p.  55,  56.) 
In  its  wild  state,  this  species  forms  a  shrub  firom  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high ;  but  in  cultivation  it  attains  the  height  of  4  ft. 
or  5  ft. ;  and,  grafted  standard  high  on  the  hawthorn  or 
the  mountain  ash,  it  forms  a  very  curious,  round-headed,  pendent-branched 
tree,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July  and  August. 

Varieties,  The  following  three  forms  of  this  species  are  to  be  met  with,  both 
in  a  wild  state,  and  in  gardens  :  — 

ji  C.  V,  1  erytbrocarpa  Led.  Fl.  Alt.,  ii.  p.  219.,  has  the  fruit  red  when 

ripe. 
A  C.  v.  2  melanocdrpa  Led. ;  ilfi^spilus  Cotone4ster  Pali.  Fl.  Ross.,  i.  p.  30. 

t.  14.;  M.  melanocarpa  Fisch.;  C.  melanoc&rpa  LocL  CeU.;  has  the 

fruit  black  when  ripe. 
A  C.  V.  3  depressa  Fries  Nov.  Suec.,  p.  9.,  Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.,  is  rather 

spiny,  with  lanceolate  acutish  leaves,  and  fruit  including  4  carpels. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  rocks  of  Sweden  near  Warberg. 

A  2.  C.  (v.)  TOMENTO^A  Lindl.    The  tomentose,  or  woolfy,  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    LindL  in  Lin.  Soa  Trana.,  la  pi  101. :  Doc.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63S. :  Don*f  Mill.  SL  pi  608. 
SynoHymet.   M^liu  tomentbaa  WiUd.  S^.,  2.  p.  lOll,  not  Lam.  j  M,  ertoc&rpa  Dee.  FL  iV.  &iMm. 
and  SuppL,  Vo.  Smi. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  elliptical,  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  and 
calyxes  woolly.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  shrub,  like  the  preceding 
species,  of  which  it  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  variety,  found  wad  on  the 
rocks  of  Jura,  and  m  other  parts  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  British  gardens  since  1759. 

A  3.  C.  (v.)  LAXiFLo^RA  Jacq.    The  loose^ott'«rrrf  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Jaca.  ex  Lindl.  Bot.  Rcg.»  t.  \30r,.  ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  6(H. 
J^Hgravingt.    Bot  Beg.,  t  1JU5. ;  and  our >?/»«.  621.  ami  62:. 
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SpecChm-.f^,  Leaves  oblong,  obtuae  at  both  ^ 
ends,  smooth  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
Cymes  panicled,  pilose.  Calyxes  quite 
smooth.  Flowers  pink.  (Don's  MUl,y  ii. 
p.  604.)  Branches  brownish  purple,  with 
an  ash-coloured  cuticle,  which  peels  off.  A 
shrub,  flowering  in  April,  and  having  the 
same  general  appearance  and  habit  us  C. 
vulgaris,  but  difiering  from  it  in  having  large 
loose  racemes,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flow- 
ers, and  thev  greater  number.  It  was  raised 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Uorticultural  Society, 
from  seeds  sent  by  Professor  Jacquin  of 
Vienna,  in  1826.  Its  native  country  is  un- 
known. Phmts,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  2$.  6d.  each. 


6iS 


§  ii.  Stibevergreen  or  deciduous.    Tall  SkrubSf  or  low  Trees, 
f.  4.  C.  FRi^GiDA  Wa/L     The  frigid  Cotoneaster. 

JUemlifieaikm,    Wall  ex  LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  t  ISSft ;  and  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  GO*. 

ffmom^me.    Pfnu  N^tsBia  Ham,  in  Prod.  FL  Nepi,  u.  9SJ,,  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  691 
mgravlngt.    Bot  Reg.,  t  liliB. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  fpeciec  in  our  second  Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Branchlets  woolly.  Leaves  elliptical,  mucronate,  coriaceous, 
crenulated,  glabrous,  woolly  beneath  when  young.  Corymbs  paniculate, 
terminal,  white  and  woolly.  Pomes  spherical.  (Dec.  Prod,y  n,  p.  634.)  A 
native  of  the  higher  mount^ns  of  the  northern  region  of  Nepal,  at  Gossain- 
than;  and  introduced  into  England  in  1824.  It  is  a  remarkably  robust- 
growing,  subevergreen,  low  tree,  producing  shoots  3  ft.  or  4  fl.  long  eveiy 
season,  when  young ;  and,  in  3  or  4  years  from  the  seed,  becoming  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  fruit.  "  Snow  white  with  blossoms,"  Dr.  Lindley  says, 
**  during  April  and  May,  and  crimsoned  with  bunches  of  bright  r^  haws 
in  September  and  October."  {Bot.  Reg,ft,  1229.)  As  the  fruit,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  leaves,  remain  on  all  the  winter,  the  tree  makes  a 
splendia  appearance  at  that  season ;  and,  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  evergreen.  It 
is  very  hardy ;  the  specific  name  oi  frigida  being  given  to  it  on  account  of 
the  coldness  of  the  locality  in  which  it  was  found.  It  is  propacated  by 
grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn.  Plants,  in  the  London  nursenes,  cost, 
at  present,  2s.  6d.  each ;  but,  from  the  facility  with  which  they  mav  be 
raised  from  seeds,  or  by  grafting,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  them, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  fall  to  the  imual  price  of  grafted  iZoskceas,  §  Pomeae. 

5  t  5.C,  (f.)  affi^nis  LindL     The  related  (to  C.  frigida)  Cotoneaster. 

IdentfJtaUkm.    UndL  in  Lin.  Soc.  Tnm,,  IS.  p.  101. ;  Dec  FtodL,  S.  p^  63S. ;  and  Don*s  Mill,  2. 

p.  Guai 

^monfffnes.    Af^fplluf  intM^rrima  Hamttt.  MSS. ;  M.  aflTlnis  D.  Dom  Prod,  Fl.  Nep.t  SS8. 
En^rapmg.    Our  plate  in  Vol.  IL 

Spec,  Char,^  4*c.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  small  mucro  at  the  dp,  and  tapered 
at  the  base.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  woolly.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  A 
native  of  Chittong,  a  town  of  Lower  Nepal;  introduced  in  1828,  and 
forming  a  robust  shrub,  or  low  tree,  in  general  habit  and  appearance  so 
like  the  preceding  sort,  as  to  induce  us  to  think  that  they  are  only  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  species.  They  are,  however,  different  in  foliage, 
and  on  that  account  worth  keeping  distinct.  In  the  arboretum  of  tne 
Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  under  the  name  of  C.  kumikna,  which, 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf,  and  general  appearance  of  the  plant,  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  variety  of  this  species.     As,  however,  it  has  not  yet  flowered  in 

•    this  country,  we  are  unable  to  state  anything  certain  respecting  it. 
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IE  f  6.  C.  ACUMINATA  Undl.    The  acuminated-Jlnioarf  CotoneMfter. 

UeiU^liealkm.    LIndL  in  Un.  9oc.  TruM.,  UL  &  lOL ;  Dec  Prod.,  &  pL«B. }  DoD**  MHl.,  9.  pi  eOS. 


Symoiifm'.    Mfapilui  aoiminkta  IxmUL  iiM.  GoA,  t.  919. 
EngrmtingM.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  919l  j   lin.  Soc.  Trsi 


^oL  II. 


OM.,  15.ta;  wd  the  plate  of  this 


in 


Spec,  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated^  rather  pilose  on  both  sur&ces. 
Peduncles  glabrous,  1 — 2,  rather  reflexed,  shorter  than  those  of  C.  vulgaris, 
C.  tomentosa,  or  of  C.  affiHiis.  Caljxes  glabrous.  {I>ec,  Prod^  iL  p.  632.) 
A  native  of  Nepal ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  forming  a  vigorous-^ wing  ^ 
fastigiate,  leathery-leaved  shrub,  or  very  handsome  subevergreen  low  tree. 
It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain  on  all  the  winter.  It  is  a  very  distinct,  and 
a  most  desirable,  species.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  U.  6i.  each ; 
and  at  BoUwvUer,  I  franc  and  50  cents. 

"i.  7.  C.  NUMMULA^RiA  Lindl,    The  money-like-Znit^t/  Cotoneaster. 

Ideniificatiom.  Lindl.  in  Hort  Trani.,  &  pi  a9& 

Derioatkm.    Probably  from  the  roundneia  of  the  leaf,  raembling  the  general  fonn  oicoim. 

Engnwing.    Our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec,  Char, J  (J-c.  Disk  of  leaf  flat,  orbicular,  or  elUptical,  ending  in  a  mucro, 
in  some  instances  emarginate.  Petiole  of  about  the  length  of  the  stipules, 
which  are  linear-lanceoiate,  membranous,  and  soon  fiui  off.  Bark,  buds, 
flower  buds,  stipules,  petiole,  the  under  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  1^  and 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  midrib,  tomentosely  hairy,  while  in  a 
young  state ;  the  bark,  petioles,  midrib  on  its  upper  surface,  and  calyx,  be- 
come glabrous  when  old.  Flowers  in  axillary  cymes,  few  in  a  cyme.  Style 
and  carpel,  which  has  a  bony  shell,  mostly  solitary.  Erect,  branched  in  a 
spreading  manner;  branchlets  straight,  slender.  An  elegant  low  tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountain  region  of  Nepal,  introduced  in  1824,  growing  about 
]5fl.  high,  and  producing  its  white  nowers  in  April  and  May. 


$  iii.    Leaves  evergreen^  leathery.     Lcm  Shrubs^   with  prostrate 
Branches  ;  Trailers^  but  not  properly  Creepers. 

•  8.  C.  ROTDNDiFo^LiA  Wall,    The  round-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

Identification.    Wall.  Cat. ;  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  1889. 

Synomnnet.    C.  microphf  lla  /3  U\a.6rsi  LimlL  Bot,  Beg.,  1 1187. ;  C  U^vft-tini  Hori, ;  the  Bear. 

berry-leaved  Nepal  Cotoneaater. 
Engravings.    Bot  Beg.,  1 1187.  i  and  our  fy[i.  6B3.  and  G24w 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  roundish,  pi- 
lose beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles 
1  -flowered.  Producing  its  white  flow- 
ers in  April  and  May.  (Don*s  MUl,y 
u.  p.  604.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  fl.  or  4  ft.;  a  native 
of  Gossainthan;  and  introduced  in 
1825.  Dr.  Lindley  says  that  **  na- 
tive specimens  have  convinced  him 
that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from 
623  C.  microph^'lla"  (  Bot,  Reg,,  1. 1229.); 

from  which  it  differs,  he  says, "  in  being  a  plant  of  more  vigorous  growth; 
in  having  somewhat  larger  and  flatter  leaves ;  and  in  bearing  flowers  more 
frequently  in  twos  and  threes  than  singly.  (Ibid,,  t.  1187.)  The  shoots  are 
rigid,  and  thickly  clothed  with  leathery  evergreen  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  numerous,  are  succeeded  by  bright  scarlet  fruit,  which  remain 
on  the  plant  all  the  year.  It  is  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  a  small  garden, 
for  clotning  a  naked  waU,  covering  rockwork,  or  grafting  standard  high, 
so  as  to  form  a  pendent  evergreen  tree.  Dwarf  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  2*.  6d,  each ;  standards,  from  5s,  to  7t.  The  specific  name 
of  rotundifblia  is  rather  unfortunate  for  this  species,  C.  nummulkria  hav- 
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ing  lama  more  deddedl;  round:  microphjlla  u  better;  but  ITva-tini, 
we  think,  would  be  best,  both  because  itresemblea.irctOEtipfaj'los  UVa-urai 
in  appearance  and  habit,  and  because,  though  a  uHtire  of  Asia,  it  is  equally 
hardj  with  that  plant  It  might  be  grafted  standard  high  in  every  haw- 
thorn hedge  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

■  9.  C-  (r.)  micropbv'li^  WaU.    The  smBU-4eaved  Cotonenster. 

libMMeatiim.    WilL  «  UndL  BoL  IU«..  L  UU ;  Dool  HIIL,  £  p.  SDt. 
Batnatif.    BoL  lUf., L  1114.i  ■ndnurj^fltS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  pubescent 
beneath,  erergreen.  Peduncles  usually  Uowered. 
f  Zton'f  MilL,  -a.  n.  60i.)  Flowers  white,  and  pro- 
auced  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1884.  Not- 
withBtandiDg  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  IJndley,  we 
cannot  help  considering  this  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and 
fbnns  a  fine  plant  on  rock  work,  or  on  a  lawn,  where  < 
it  has  room  to  extend  itself.  "  Its  deep  glossy  fo- 
Ua^,  which  no  cold  will  impair,  is,  when  the  plant 

is  in  blossom,  strewed  with  snow-white  flowers,  which,  reposing  on  a  rich 
couch  of  green,  have  so  brilliant  an  appearance,  that  a  poet  would  compare 
them  to  diamonds  lying  on  a  bed  of  emerslds."  \lmdi.)  "  It  is  deserving  of 
notice,  that  the  peculiar  flavour,  which,  in  Aos^ete,  is  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  prussic  odd,  is  so  strong  in  this  plant,  that,  before  flowering,  it  would 
be  taken  for  a  i^ilnus ;  a  remarkable  tact  in  a  tribe  of  plants  which  are  re- 
puted to  poMess,  exclusively,  malic  instead  of  prussic  add."  {Idetu.)  A 
plant  of  C.  microphvlla,  at  High  Clere,  of  about  10  years  growth,  was,  in 
1835,  6ft.  high,  and  formed  a  dense  bnah,  covering  a  niace  il  ft.  in  di»> 
meter.  Its  branches  are  strong  and  rwid;  its  foliage  of  an  intense  green, 
ludd,  with  scarcely  any  veins,  and  of  leathery  texture;  and  it  is  never 
without  a  profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  thorn, 
or  any  of  its  congeners,  this  shrub  forms  a  singular  and  beautiful  eveigreen 
drooping  tree :  or  it  will  cover  a  naked  wall  nearly  as  rapidly  as  ivy ;  and  it 
possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  that  plant,  and  particularly  over  the 
variety  called  the  eiant  ivy,  in  its  shoots,  which  may  be  prevented  ftom  extend- 
ing many  inches  ftom  the  (ace  ofthew«ll,and, consequently, bein^not  likely 
U>  injure  the  plants  growing  near  it.  Were  the  practice  of  training  trees 
and  shrubs  in  architectural  or  sculptural  shapes  again  to  come  into  bshion, 
there  are  few  plants  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding sort  of  Cotonenster.  To  some,  it  roay  appear  in  bad  taste  to  revive 
the  idea  of  verdant  sculptures;  but  such  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  human 
mind  for  novelty,  that  we  have  no  doubt  clipped  trees  and  shrubs  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  occasionally  reintroduced  in  gardens.  The  contrast 
produced  by  beauties  of  this  kind,  in  the  midst  of  a  proftision  of  natural  and 
natural-like  scenery,  is  deli^tful. 

■  10.  C.  (r.)  fuxiFo'UA  Wall.    The  Box-leaved  Cotoneaster. 

TirrUlftni't-     Will  «  LIndl.  But  Rvg.,  I.  1K9. ;  Dgn'i  Milt,  S.  p^  80*. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  woolly  beneath,  evergreen.  Peduncles  S- 
flowered,  woolly.  Flowers  white.  [Don'i  MUL,  ii,  p.  604.)  A  native  of 
Ifeelghcrry;  introduced  in  18S4;  and  apparently  a  variety  of  C.  rotun- 
difdlia,  from  which  it  di^rs  in  having  the  peduncles  2  and  3-dowereJ, 
but  scarcely  in  any  thing  else. 

App.  i.    Species  f^  Cotone&ster  not  yet  introduced. 

C.  iaciOitt,  Will.  Ins).  liodl.  in  Sol  : 

It  i«  ft  IUUtc  Ot  KABWOn, 
C  Biltia  WaU.  I»d  tllHil.  in  BoL  II 
ADT-flovend,  eTDwileiL  i 
trr  pmuMllif  lh(t  an 
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Genus  XVI. 


AMELA^NCHIER  Med.       The  Avblanchibr.     Iavu  SyU.    Icos&ndria 

Di-Pentagynia. 

JdentMeatum.    Med.  Geadti.,  1793.  j  Lindl.  io  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  I3L  p.  KM. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  6Se. ; 

Don*sMitt.,2.|v60fc 
AmoMyflM*.  Jftepiiiu  L. ;  P^nis  W. ;  Ardnia  P«r«. 
Derhatiom,    Aooording  to  Clusius,  Amelander  U  the  old  Savoj  name  tor  A.  vulgiria.  {E.  ^  PL) 

AmeUmchier  U  the  Saroj  name  for  the  medlar. 

Detcr^Uorij  ^c.  Small  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and  ^orth  America,  with 
simple,  serrated,  deciduous  leaves,  white  flowers  in  racemes,  and  linear- 
lanceolate  deciduous  bracteas.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  632.)  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  white,  abundant,  showy,  and 
produced  early  in  the  season ;  for  their  fruit,  which  ripens  in  June;  and  for 
the  deep  red,  or  rich  yellow  hue,  which  their  foliage  assumes  in  autumn. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  hawthorn  or  the  quince;  or  the 
weaker  on  the  stronger-growing  species  of  the  genus. 

1  I.  A.  vuLGA^Ris  Mcenck,    The  common  Amelanchier. 

IdaUifiatt^m.    Manch  Meth..  682. ;  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  p.  692. ;  DoD*t  HilL,  9.  p.  e04w 

Swumttmet.     Iftepiliu  Amel&nckier  Lin.  Sp.,  685.,  Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  taOO.;   Pfrvt  Ame§6mtkier 

Willi  SpL,  2.  p.  1015l  ;  Ar^nia  roCuodifMIa  Prrt.  %».,  2L  p.  39. ;  aaCc'gus  rotundiAlia  £«n. ; 

SortMu  Amelanchier  Crantz;  Ali«ier  Amelanchier,  Amelanchier  de«  Boia,  Meftter  k  FeuiUea  rondct, 

Ff: ;  FeUenbimo,  Ger. 

EngravktgB.    Jacq.  FL  Auatr.,  1 300. ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t  U30.  j  our  V-  <3^i  •^  ttie  plate  in  VoL  IL 

Spec,  Char.y  S^c,      Leaves   roundish-oval,  ^<     "^  *>^ 

bluntish,  downy  beneath,  afterwards 
glabrous.  Fruit  dark  blue.  {Dec,  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  632.)  A  native  of  mountainous 
woods,  among  rocks,  in  different  parts  of  + 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  Fontainbleau ;  and  in 
cultivation  in  England  since  1596.  It 
forms  a  most  desutible  low  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  and  numerous  flowers, 
which  cover  the  tree  like  a  white  sheet, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  in  very 
mild  seasons,  even  in  March.  The  fruit 
is  round,  soft,  and  eatable :  it  ripens  in 
July,  and  soon  drops  off,  or  is  eaten  by  the  birds.  There  are  trees  of  this 
species  at  Syon,  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height. 

5  2.  A.  (v.)  BoTRYA'piuif  Dec,     The  Grape-Pear,  or  Snowy-diossomed 

Amelanchier. 

Identification,    pec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  692. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  pi  202. ;  Don»»  MiU.,  2.  P.6C4. 
Sjfnonin'ies.    if&pilm  canadentii  Lin.  Sp.,  185. ;  M.  arb6rea  Mickx.  Arb,,  2. 1 66. :  Crate'sui 

mbca  Lam.  Did.,  1.  p.  84.  j  /^rua 

Botryilpium  Lin,  /IL  SuppL,  p.  it&5.  i 

ArOnia  fiotry^pium  Pert.  Sjfn.,i. 

5.  Sa  j  the  Canadian  Medlar.  Snowy 
fespilus.  June    Berrr,  wild  Fear 
Tree;  Aiisier  deChouy,  Amelan- 
chier de  Cholsy.  Alisier  ft  Grappea, 
t  /y.  i  Traubenbime,  Ger. 
Engravings.       Schm.  Artx,   t  Ski 
Wild.  AlbikL.  1 79. ;  Krauie,  1 56.; 
the  pln|M  of  thii  species,  in  a  young 
and  ah  old  state,  in  VoL  II. ;   our 
fig.  62a,   from  a  specimen    taken 
ft-om  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  with  the  leaves  .f 
.,.    ^^f  <^  and    flowers  fully  expanded :  and 

/Ig9.  627.  and  fi68.,  copied  from  Michaiix's  Sorth  American  Sfflva\fig.  eStJ.  showing  the  plant  in 
spring  before  the  flowers  arc  .fully  opened ;  BMidJft.  628.  showing  the  plant  in  fruit.  Both  differ 
in  some  respects  from^.  629.    See  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  remarks  under  A.  ovUis,  No.  i. 

Sfcc.  Char.,^c     Leaves  oblong-elliptical,  cuspidate,  somewhat  \illous  when 
young,  afterwards  glabrous.     Native  of  Vir«;ii)ia  and  Canada.  {Dec, Prod,, 
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a.  p.  63B.)  A  «hrub,  or  low  tree,clo»ely  reserobliDg  the  pcoce^ng  Epecies  j 
•Dd  by  Eome  botanisM  cixiBidered  as  only  a.  variety  of  it.  In  Amenca,  it 
grows  to  the  tiei^t  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  lOin.  or  IZin.  in  diameter.  The  Rowers 
expandin  the  beginningof  April;  and  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  ftuit  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  of 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste,  which  ripens  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  before  that  of  any  other  tree  or  i 
shrub.  Of  this  fruit  the  lareeat  tree  rarely  yields  j 
more  than  half  a  pound.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is 
white,  and  it  exhibits  no  difference  between  the 
heart  and  the  sap :  it  is  longitudinally  traversed  by 
small  bright  red  vessels,  which  intersect  each  other, 
and  run  together ;  a  physiological  peculiarity  which, 
MichauK  observes,  occurs  also  in  the  red  birch. 
In  British  gardens,  it  may  be  found  irom  12ft.  to 
20  ft,  high,  covered  with  its  white  flowers  in  early  (_ 
sprinKi  and  very  omamentDl  in  autumn,  from  the 
fine  £rk  red  which  its  leaves  assume  before  dying 


1  3.    ^.  (v.)  SANOUl'l 

VlaUiiM.     I>«.Pnid.,S.p.«S3.;   Llmtl 


Dec. 


The  blood-coloured  Aroelanchier. 

OL  RCR,,  t  [171.  i  Hook.  Fl  Bar.  Aocr.,  1.  p.  S 


Snomrmn.    ^nu  •■iijnilau;i>iir>il  Ft.  Amir.  S^it,  1  p.  Sta  )  j 
ctiuiUnill  y  TOtaaihlSliM  ilidumt  FL  Bur.  Amrr.,  1.  p.  3BI. 

Enumfgi.    Bot.lUc..tllTL;ndauFjtK>.«30,a31. 

^tec.  Char.,  S[c.      Leaves  oval,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  \ 

rated,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the  base.     Flowers  few  in  a  racci 
glabrous.     Petals  linear,  obtuse.     Fruit  eatable.  (^Dcc.  Prod.,  i 


inely  ser- 
.p.  633.) 


This  plant  diffen  prindpolly  from  A.  (v.)  Botryipium  in  the  fewer  flowers, 
much  shorter  raceme,  and  snorter,  broader,  and  more  ovate  petals ;  and  in  the 
^oung  leaves  being  jwfectly  destitute  of  pubescence.  According  to  Pursb, 
It  is  a  small  tree  tvith  blood-red  btuiches;  whence,  probably,  uie  specific 
name;  though  in  Don'i  Miller  it  is  called  the  bloody-fruited  Amelan^ 
chier.  It  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  1824.  Jiulging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  only  a  vaoety  of  .^.  (v.)  Botryipium;  but, 
thoi^h  we  are  of  this  opinion,  and,  in  fac*  consider  all  the  amelanchiers 
known  as  only  different  forms  of  one  species,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pynia 
niv&lis,  P.  sinaicB,  P.  lalicifdlia,  P.  elsafnirdlia,  and  others,  are  only  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  wild  pear  (P.  communis),  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
species,  we  think  they  are  as  well  worth  keeping  distinct,  and  of  bdng 
cultivated,  as  if  they  were  species.  What  advantage,  then,  it  may  be  a»iked, 
is  gained  by  tailing  them  varieties,  instead  of  species ;  or  even  by  proving 
(hem  to  be  only  varieties,  if  ihat  could  be  done  ?     To  this  wc  answer,  first. 
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that  truth  and  fects  ought  to  be  pursued  for  their  own  sake ;  secondly,  that 
if  what  are  now  considered  species  can  be  proved  to  be  varieties,  it  will 
save  botanists  and  gardeners  much  trouble  in  seeking  for  permanent  or 
specific  distinctions  where  none  reallj  exist ;  thirdly,  it  will  greatly  assist 
tne  memory,  by  grouping  related  kinds  together ;  and  it  will  be  a  guide  to 
collectors  m  their  choice  of  sorts.  See  wnat  we  have  advanced  on  this 
subject  in  p.  216. 

S  4.  A.  (v.)  ovA^Lis  Dec,     The  oyal-leaved  Amelanchier. 

Jdent^kaiitm.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  jn  699.  j  Dod*i  Mill.,  2L  p.  60i. 

S^nonifmet.  Ctrats'gtu  iplc&ta  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  M.?i  Jfbpilus  AmeidiuMer  Walt  Car.,  {l  IM.  ; 
A.  panriflbra  Domg.  MS. ;  M.  canadfoitt  var.  m  OTlJia  Wekx.  Am.,  1.  p  291. ;  Pfrut  oHQia 
WWd.  Sp.,  2.  p  1014. ;  ArbnU  ovklU  Pert.  Sgn.,  S.  p.  240. ;  Amelaochier  du  Canada,  AlUier  i 
E>i,  jFV.;  rundbUUtrige  Blme,  Ger. 

Engravimg.    Fig.  6S2. 

Spec,  Char.f  S^c,  Leaves  roundish-elliptical,  acute; 
when  youn^  rather  velvety  beneath ;  when  adult, 
glabrous.  Raceme  coarctate.  Petals  obovate. 
Calyx  pubescent.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  632.)  A  na- 
tive of  North  America,  throughout  Canada,  from 
Lake  Huron  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1800,  grows  to  the  height  of  a  low 
tree,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  fruits  at  the 
same  time  as  A,  Botry^ium.  Of  this  species  Sir 
Wm.  Jackson  Hooker  observes,  '*  I  am  sometimes 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  suspects 
this  to  be  only  a  variety  of  A,  Botryapium ;  *'  and 
he  adds  that  Michaux  seems  to  have  included  A,  \ 
Botryapium  and  A,  vulgiiris  under  his  A,  canadensis. 
A.  ovkus,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  abounds  in  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  where  its  wood  is  prized  by  the  Cree  Indians  for  making 
arrows  and  pipe  stems ;  and  it  is  thence  termed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers 
bois  de  fleche.  Its  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  the  finest 
fruit  in  the  country;  and  are  used  by  the  Cree  Indians  both  in  a  fresh  and 
in  a  dried  state.  They  ^  make  excellent  puddings,  very  little  inferior  to 
plum-pudding."  (Hook,  FL  Bor,  Amer.,  i.  p.  203.)  As  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this,  and  the  two  preceding;  forms,  belongs  to  one  species.  There 
are  trees  of  both  species  in  the  Horfacultiural  Society's  Garden,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  each  other;  and  it  is  from  examining  tnese  at  different  seasons 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclusion. 

Variet2f. 

^  A.  (v.)  o.  2  subcordaia  Dec.  Aronia  subcordilta  Raf, ;  MlHua  microdirpa 
Maf, — A  native  of  mountuns  near  New  York.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iL  p.  632.) 

S  A.  (v,)  o,  3  temi4ntegnJoUa  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  p.  201. — Leaves  for 
the  most  part  separated  at  the  apex.  A  native  about  tlie  Grand 
Rapids,  and  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 

t  5.  A,  (v.)  flo'rida  Lin^,    The  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Identifieatkm.    LindL  Bot  Reg.,  1 1589. ;  Gard.  Hag.,  toL  ix.  p.  484^ 
Engraving*.    Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1589. ;  and  aax  Jig.  684^  to  a  icale  of  S  in.  to  1  ft,  and 
J^.  633.  of  the  natural  sixe. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,    Leaves  oblong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  coarsely 

serrate  in  the  terminal  portion,  gla- 
brous in  every  state.  Bracteas  and 
stipules  feathery  at  the  tip,  soon  falling 
off.  Flowers  in  upright  racemes,  many 
in  a  raceme.  Cialyx  glabrous  exter- 
nally; its  segments  longer  than,  or 
at  least  as  long  as,  uie  stamens. 
{Lindley  in  BoL  Beg,,  U  ld89.)  A 
handsome  hardy  shrub,  or  low  tree. 
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in  habit  and  general  appearance  like  J.  (v.)  Botryilpium ;  but  at  once 
recognised  as  distinct  by  the  shortness  of  its  stamens.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  hornbeam ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
with  pc^s  varying  in  lensth,  some  having  measured  more  than  f  of  an 
inch.  It  flowers  later,  and  the  fruit  ripens  later,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  sent  to  Eneland  by  him  in  1826.  There  is  now  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  upwards  of  10  ft. 
hi^.  In  general  habit,  it  is  somewhat  more  msti^ate  than  the  other  sorts, 
umess  we  except  A,  sangulnea,  to  which.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  it  is  very 
near  akin.    Possibly  a  distinct  species,  but  we  doubt  it. 

Variety, 

£  A  (f .)/  2  parv^Ua,  the  A,  parvifdlia  of  the  Horticultural  Society*s 
(wden,  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  not  growing  above  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and 
smaller  leaves.  It  appears  to  us  only  a  variety  of  A,  (v.)  fl6rida; 
which,  like  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  varies  exceedingly,  according 
to  soil,  situation,  age  of  the  plant,  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted,  &c. 
It  is  from  having  observed  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearances which  the  same  plant  assumes  in  the  different  London 
nurseries,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
they  have  all  probably  originatea  in  the  same  species.  We  have 
now  before  us  specimens  of  A,  (v.^  fl6rida,  from  the  Fulham  Nursery, 
with  leaves  1^'in.  broad,  and  2^m.  long,  with  their  marrans  deeply 
notched;  while  those  from  the  Horticultural  Society^s  Garden 
are  about  two  thirds  of  the  size,  and  auite  entire.  We  have  also 
leaves  of  A.  Botryapium  from  the  Fiuham  Nursery,  4  in.  long  in- 
cluding the  footstalk,  and  34  in.  without  it ;  and  2  in.  broad ;  while 
those  from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  are  only  If  in.  long, 
and  1  in.  broad ;  and  those  from  Messrs.  Loddiges  are  still  smaller. 

Genus  XVII. 


m 


JkfE^SPILUS  Lindl,    The  Medlar.    Lm.  St/H,  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentag^nia. 

JdaUificaUon.    lindl.  In  Lin.  Trans.,  la  p.  99. :  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  633. ;  I>on*i  MUL,  2.  pi  & 
flywtfiyiwCT.    Jtf^tpilus  sp.  of  Lin.  and.othen :  Meq>il6pbora  sp^  of  NeclL 
Derhtaikm.    From  me»o$t  %  half,  and  pUot,  a  DuUet ;  Aniit  retembllng  half  a  bullet 

DescnpHofiy  S^c,  Deciduous  trees  of  the  middle  size,  natives  of  Europe ; 
the  first  species  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  eatable,  and  the  seeds  of 
which  are  accounted  anti-lithic;  and  the  other  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or 
low  tree,  of  the  general  character  of  a  Cratae^s,  to  which  genus  it  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  properly  belonging.  They  are  propagated  by  grafting 
on  the  quince,  the  wild  pear,  or  the  common  hawthorn.  The  price,  in  the 
nurseries,  is  the  same  as  for  CVatss^gus. 

t  1.  M,  GERM  ARNICA  L.    The  German,  or  common^  Medlar. 

JdeKMaUUm.     Lin.  Sp^,  684.;  Paa  FL  Rom.,  t.  IS.  f.  1. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  63a  $  Don's  BlilL,  S. 
Bmgravitigt.    FbU.  PL  Rom.,  t  IS.  f.  t ;  and  the  plate  of  this  ipeeiM  in  our  Seoond  Volume: 

Spec.  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  tomentose  beneath,  undivided.  Flowers 
solitary.  (Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  633.)  A  deciduous  tree  of  the  second  rank ;  a 
native  of  Hurope  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  bushv  places  and  woods ;  and  said 
to  be  found,  also,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  about  Chester,  in  England ; 
apparently  in  a  truly  wild  state  in  Sussex.  (See  Mag.  Nat.  Hut.,yo\.\Ti.  p.  86.) 
It  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October  and  November. 
This  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British 
gardens  for  an  indefinite  period ;  not  only  the  species,  but  several  varieties. 
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being  mentioned  by  Turner,  Gerard,  Ptfkinaon,  and  other  early  British 
writers  on  botany  and  gard^ing.  For  its  culture  as  a  fruit  tree,  we  refer 
to  the  Encydoptedia  </  Gardening,  edit.  1835.  As  an  ornamental  tree, 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection,  from  the  tortuous  fimtastic 
appearance  of  its  branches,  its  large  white  flowers,  its  large  leaves,  and 
the  rich-looking  persistent  calyxes  which  accompany  its  fruit. 

Farietiet,    De  Candolle  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species,  which  may 
be  considered  as  natural  varieties : — 

1  M.g.  1  syhettris  Mill.  Diet.,  No.  I.  —  Spiny.  Fruit  small.    It  loses  its 

spines  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
I  M.g.  2  ttricta  Dec,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Dod.  Pempt.,  801.  — 

Spineless.     Leaver  doubly  serrated. 
¥  M.  g.  Sdr/fuui  Dec.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  172.,  Du  Ham.  Arb.  Fr.,i. 
t.  3.  —  Thornless.    Leaves  nearly  entire.    Fruit,  in  many  instances, 
abortive  of  seeds. 

In  the  Horticultural  Sbciety*t  FruU  Catalogue,  the  following  four  culti- 
vated sorts  are  given,  which  may  he  considered  as  artificial  vaneties :  — 

1 .  Blake's  large'Jhdted  Medlar. 

2.  Dutch  Medlar.  —  Fruit  the  largest  of  any. 

3.  Nottingham,  or  common.  Medlar.  —  Fruit  obovate,  middle  size,  and  of 

the  best  quality:   the  only  sort  worth   cultivating  for  its  fruit  in 
England. 

4.  T7ie  stonelets  Medlar.  —  Fruit  small,  and  of  little  merit. 

The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  not  eaten  till  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,  when  it 
is  very  agreeable  to  some  palates ;  though  it  is,  as  Da  Hamel  observes,  more 
un  fiiii  de  fantaine^  than  one  of  utility.  A  number  of  trees  of  the  different 
vaneties  mav  be  seen  in  the  orchard  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
where  they  have  taken  very  picturesque  shapes. ' 

StaSiiHa.  In  •ome  of  the  old  gardan  about  Twickenham,  the  traveller  may  see  from  the  road 
medlar  trees  from  25ft.  to  dOft.  high,  with  bead«  from  ao  ft.  to  40ft.  in  diameter.  At  ^on,  and  at 
Ham  Hoiue,  there  are  median  35  ft.  hin^.  In  Devonchire.  at  BTstodi  Park,  a  tree,  13  yean  planted. 
Is  14  ft.  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagihot  Put,  one,  90  yean  planted,  is  18  ft  high  i  at  Claremont,  an  old 
tree  U  SO  ft.  high.  In  wUtsbire.  at  Lon^brd  Ca*Ue,  there  is  a  tree  15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  1  ft.  In 
diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  25  ft.  In  Radnonbire,  at  Maedou^  Castle,  there  n  one 
94  ft.  high.  In  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  16  yean  planted,  it  U  151  ft.  high :  in 
Ban  Ahire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  84  ft.  high ;  la  Stirlingshire,  at  Callander  ParL  40  yoan  planted,  it 
is  12  ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Olasncriii  Botanic  Garden,  35  yean  planted,  and  16  ft.  high ;  In 
Oalway,  at  Castle  Coole,  16  ft.  high. 

5  2.  M.  Smi'th//  Dec.    Smith's  Medlar. 

Ideni^ficaium.     Dec.  Prod.,  2,  pi  633^ ;  Don's  MilL.  2.  p.  605. 

S^tumymes.    M.  nandifl6ra  Smith  Eaoi.  BoL,  1.  pi  sSL ;  M.  lobita  Pair,  JJook.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t  SSlfi. 
EngravinffM.    Smith  Exot  Bot,  1.  L  1& ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  3442. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  our 
&ooDd  volumfc 

Spec.  Char»,  S^c.  Leaves  oblong,  elliptic,  serrated,  pubescent  on  the  nerves 
beneath.  Flowers  usually  solitary.  {Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  605.)  The  native 
country  of  this  tree  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
are  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  medlar.  The  stipules  of  the 
sterile  branches  are  large  and  foliaceous.  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
80  ft.,  and  flowering  in  Mav  and  June ;  readily  propagated  by  graftine  on  the 
common  thorn.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  m^ar,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  ornamental  plantations  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  protnsion.  The  general  aspect  and  habit  of  the  tree  are 
those  of  a  Chits^gus ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  many  persons  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  that  genus  than  to  JIf  espilus.  A  scarlet-flowered 
vanety  of  this  species  would  be  a  most  charming  garden  plant. 

SMiUtet.  There  are  fine  old  specimens  of  If.  SmitJiA  at  Syon,  Putaer's  Crass.  Ham  House,  and 
Fulham  Palace,  ftom  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean,  15  yean  planted,  it  is  19  ft.  high, 
the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9 in.,  and  of  the  head  24  ft.  In  Wiltshire,  at  Waidour  Castle,  30  yean 
planted,  it  is  40 a  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  2  in.,  and  lof  the  head  21  ft.,  in  loamy  soil, 
on  retentive  clay.  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  18  yean  planted,  it  is  84ft.  high. 
In  Scotland,  in  Forfanhire,  at  Airlie  Castle.  8  years  planted,  it  is  Oft  high.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  20  years  planted.  It  is  10  ft.  high.  Price,  in  the  nurseries,  the  sane  as 
for  Cratse^gus. 
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Genus  XVIII. 


!^ 


PVRUS  Lmdl.    The  Pear  Tree.    Lin.  Sytt.  Icos&ndria  Di-Pentagjiiia. 

identificalion,    LindL  Lin.  Soc.  Tr.,  ia  p.  97^}  Dec-  Prod..  2.  p.  653. :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  605. 
Sjfnon^mes.     Pfru»,  MJLliu,  and  56rbut,  Ttmm. ;   Pfnu  and  S6tb\u,  Un.  j    Pyrophorum  «Dd 
Ap]rr6pboruui,  Neck. 

Description,  Low  trees,  and  some  shrubs ;  almost  all  deciduous ;  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  8ome  of  them  in  great  estimation 
throughout  the  world  for  their  fruit;  and  others  cultivated  chiefly  for  th^ 
flowers.  Under  the  genus  jPyrus,  botanists  have  lately'  united  the  Linnsean 
genera  /Vrus  and  iS^orbus,  together  with  several  species  formerly  included 
under  Jiespilus,  CVatae^gus,  and  other  genera.  Taking  the  &;eneric  character 
from  the  fruit,  this  union  appears  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  canons  laid 
down  by  botanists :  but  we  cannot  help  stating  our  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  in  establishing  genera,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  the  phy- 
siology, and  even  the  habit,  of  the  plant,  than  merely  to  draw  the  diistinctive 
characteristics  from  the  parts  of  fructiftcatlon.  In  consequence  of  attending 
only  to  these  parts  of  plants,  the  genus  Pyrus,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
tains species,  such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  which  will  not  grafl  on  each  other; 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  plants 
in  one  genus  is  not  a  natural  one.  We  not  only  think  that  no  plants  should 
be  comprehended  in  the  same  genus  which  will  not  grafi  reciprocally  on  each 
other,  but  that  plants  of  different  habits  or  constitutions  shouid  not  be  united ; 
and,  consequently,  that  twining  plants  should  not  be  united  with  trees  and 
upright  shrubs ;  nor  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  evergreens.  In  short, 
as  we  have  stated  in  p.  8 IS.,  we  would  form  genera  on  a  kind  of  na- 
tural system,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  plant  taken  together, 
and  not  from  any  particular  part,  or  circumstance,  or  class  of  circumstances, 
belonging  to  it.  We  think  we  may  refer,  in  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of 
this  doctrine,  to  the  excellent  observations  that  have  been  quoted  from  Dr. 
Lindley,  under  the  head  of  L6wea ;  not  without  a  hope,  as  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  Dr.  Lindley's  botanical  career  that  be  brought  so  many 
species,  dissimihur  in  habits,  together  into  the  genus  Pyrus,  that  he  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  he  has  stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  be  at  some  future 
time  induced  to  separate  them,  and  to  restore  the  genera  JfMus,  jSf<Srbus, 
il^ria,  and  Aronia.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  that  here,  as  in  other 
aimilar  cases,  we  merely  state  our  opinion ;  and  that  we  by  no  means  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  separate  assemblages  of  species,  or  to  alter  established 
names,  in  any  manner  whatever.  No  one  ought  to  do  ^is  who  has  not 
attained  a  d^ree  of  rank  in  the  botanical  world  to  which  we  hove  no  preten- 
sion :  and  hence,  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we 'have  aaaumed  a  species  to  be 
a  variety,  we  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  in  parentheses,  leavingthe  reader 
to  adopt  it,  or  not,  as  he  chooses.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  throw  out 
simestions  for  the  consideration  of  botanists ;  and,  as  these  are  always  made 
with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  are  merely  submitted  as  speculative, 
with  a  view  to  do  good,  we  hope  our  readers  will  receive  them  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  they  are  made.  When  a  more  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
all  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole  of  the  genera,  as  well  as  to  ^ve  new 
and  characteristically  composed  names  to  all  the  spedes ;  a  labour  which,  great 
as  it  may  appear  at  present,  will  be  diminished  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible, 
when  the  present  chaos  of  names,  and,  apparently,  of  spedes,  is  reduced  by 
simplification. 

To  return  to  the  genera  Pj^nis,  we  believe  we  may  assert  that  some 
oi  the  species  it  contains  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  the  most  universally 

'6Vk 
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cnhiviited  of  all  ligiieous  plants;  the  apple  and  the  pear  being  highly  esteemed 
fruitSy  both  in  the  temperate  and  transition  zones  of  both  hemispheres.  These^ 
and  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  are  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  wild  varie- 
ties of  each  division.  We  have  before  stated  the  price  of  the  grafted  fruit 
trees  which  belong  to  JSosaoeie  to  be,  about  London,  from  U.  to  1#.  6^.  each 
for  dwarfs,  and  from  2f.  6d.  to  5f.  each  for  standards;  at  Boll wy Her,  francs  may 
be  substituted  for  shillings ;  and  at  New  York,  cents  for  halfpence ;  the  Ame- 
rican cent  being  about  eqaal  to  the  English  halfpenny,  or  the  French  sous,  and, 
of  course,  worUi  5  French  centimes. 

§  i.  Pj/rophorum  Dec. 

Sect,  Char,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  distinct.  Pome  more  or  less 
top-shaped,  or  subglobose,  without  a  concavity  at  the  base.  Pedicels  simple, 
umbeled.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iL  p.  633.)  This  sec- 
tion comprehends  all  the  pears,  properly  so  called. 

t  \.  P.  coMHU^Nis  L.    The  common  Pear  Tree. 

Idemtl/kattam.    Un.  Sp ,  68&  ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  639. ;  Doo*»  Mill.,  2.  pL  G05. 

ajyoiyinei.  P.  iTchiM  Gterlm.  Find.,  2  p.  44  t.  97. ;  P.  tyWatris  Do±  PetmfL^  80a  ;  Vjrit/ta  Bam 

SknL,  452.  i  Poiiier,  Fr. ;   gemeine  Birne,  or  Bimebaum,  Go-. ;  Pero,  ItaL  ;  Pera,  Spatu ;    ana 

Gnu  ' "       ~ 


machka, 
Bmpravimgt.    Blackw.  Hectk,  L  453. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1784. ;  and  the  plate  of  thU  ipedM  in  our  Second 

Volume. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  and  buds  glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  glap 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Flowers  corymbose.  Wild  in  the  woods  of 
Europe,  or  cultivated  in  gardens.  (^Dec.  Prod,,  iL  p.  634.) 

Varieties,    De  Candolle  mentions  two  forms  of  the  wild  ^lecies,  oompara- 
tivelv  permanent ;  to  which  we  have  added  several  others,  the  result  of  cul- 
tivation, and  which  are  more  or  less  accidental  or  temporary.     To  these  we 
might  have  subjoined  a  class  of  wild  pears  with  hoary  leaves,  such  as  P. 
nivalis,  P,  jalicifolia,  &c.,  which  we  consider  as  varieties,  or  races,  though 
commonly  treated  as  species ;  but  we  have  preferred  giving  them  afterwards 
as  distinct  sorts. 
tP.e.l  ^chras  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  213. — Spiny  leaves ;  woolly  when  young, 
but  afterwards  glabrous;  the  disk  ovate,  acuminate,  entire;   the 
petiole  long.    Tube  of  the  calyx  woolly  when  young,  afterwards 
becoming  glabrous.    Pome  with  its  basal  part  long. 
t  P.  c.  8  Pyrdxter  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  2 14.,  Gaertn.  Fr.,  t.  87.  f.  2.  —  Spiny. 
Leaves  roundish,  acute,  sharply  serrated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Tube  of  the  calyx,  while  young,  glabrous.  Pome  rounded  at  the  base. 
^  P.  c.  SJoim  variegdtis  has  variegated  leaves. 
t  P.  c,  \friu:tu  variegdto  has  the  skin  of  the  fruit  variegated  with  yellow 

and  white. 
"St  P,  c,  5  tanguhwlenta,  the  wngumole  Pear,  has  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  red, 
or  reddish;  and,  though  small  and  gritty,  is  not  bad  to  eat  when  ripe. 
S  P.  c,  6Jldre  plena  ;  Poire  de  1' Armenie  Json.  Jard,,  p.  43. ;  has  double 

flowers. 
¥  P.  r.  7  j&tmda ;  Bon  Chretien  \  Bois  jasp^  Bon  JanL,  edit.  1836, 

p.  424. ;  nas  die  bark  of  the  wood  striped  with  yellow. 
It  P.  c.  8  saiiva  Dec.— Without  spines.    This  is  the  cultivated  varietv,  of 
which  there  are  very  numerous  subvarieties  in  gardens.     For  these 
De  Candolle  refers  us  to  Miller's  Dictiomoy,  and  to  Du  Hamei's 
Dei  Arbret  Frmtiert ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  the  world,  of  cultivated  pears,  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society;  and  they  are  describ^  in  the 
Fndt  Catalogue  (edit.  1831)  of  that  body.      From  this  catalogue 
Mr.  Thompson  has  made  for  us  the  following  selection  of  sorts 
which  are  at  once  deserving  of  culture  as  ornamental  trees,  and  as 
producing  fruit  of  first-rate  excellence. 
Beurre  Diet,   Leaves  large,  and  flowers  very  large.    A  hardy  tree,  some* 
what  fastigiate  in  its  shape ;  a  great  bearer,  and  deserving  of  exten- 
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sive  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Bewrre  de  Rant  (not  Beurr^e  ranee,  as  commonly  written,  which  means 
rank,  or  rancid).  Branches  spreading,  or  pendulous.  The  best 
very  late  pear  yet  known.     It  bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

Be^  de  la  MoUe.     Leaves  remarkably  narrow. 

Gloui  Morceau,  Branches  spreading.  Head  pyramidal.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  a  great  bearer.  The  fruit  of  most  excellent  flavour,  and  hanging 
late  on  the  tree.  The  plate  of  this  variety  in  Vol.  II.  is  the  portrait 
of  a  tree  in  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  planted  in  1825 ;  the  trunk  of 
which  is  covered  with  ivy;  and  which,  notwithstanding  this,  is  loaded 
with  fruit  almost  every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention  whatever 
being  bestowed  upon  it. 

NapoleoH,  Leaves  broad  ami  shining.  Blossoms  large.  The  tree 
vigorous,  and  a  good  bearer.     The  fruit  excellent. 

SwaiCs  Egg,  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 
The  fruit  roundish,  or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  pear 
trees  in  the  market-gardens  about  London ;  and  we  have  introduced 
the  name  here  from  having  ourselves  observed  the  handsome  shapes 
taken  by  the  trees.  The  £uit,  however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sorts  recommended  above  by  Mr.  Thompson,  is  not  worth  culti- 
vating ;  though,  in  the  months  of  Novemb^  and  December,  it  is  more 
abundant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 

The  following  Scotch  pears  are  recommended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as 
forms  adapted  for  landscape  scenery;  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties. 

The  Benvie,  the  GokUn  Knap,  and  the  Elcho  take  fastigiate  forms ;  the 
latter  more  especially,  Mr.  Gorrie  says,  may  be  called  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  These  trees  generally  attain  the 
height  or  from  45  fl.  to  50  (t.  in  as  many  years,  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

The  bushed  Ladt/  and  the  PowMeg  take  spreading  orbiculate  forms,  such 
as  will  assort  with  the  A\eT  Pseudo-Platanus,  and  may  be  called  the 
oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  family.  (See  Gard,  Mag.^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1.) 

Description,  The  pear  tree,  in  a  wild  state,  has  a  pyramidal-«haped  head,  with 
thorny  branches,  at  first  erect,  and  afterwards  curved  downwards  and  pen- 
dulous. The  roots  are  few,  and  descend  perpendicularly,  with  few  lateral 
ramifications,  except  in  shallow  and  rich  soil.  The  leaves  vary  exceedingly 
in  different  soils,  and  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  in  Britain,  they 
are  generally  green,  and  slightly  tomentose,  and  do  not  differ  greatly  in  mag- 
nitude ;  but  in  the  woods  of  Poland,  and  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia,  the 
leaves  of  the  wild  pear  trees  are  commonly  white  with  aown,  and  vary  so 
exceedingly  in  their  dimensions,  as  to  include  what  are  called  the  willow- 
leaved,  the  sage-leaved,  the  elsQgnus-leaved,  and  other  narrow-leaved  varieties, 
which  by  many  are  considered  to  be  species.  The  fruit  of  the  pear,  in  a  wild 
state,  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
cultivated  varieties ;  and  it  is  also  austere,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  plant  is 
always  found  on  a  dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  hills  or 
mountains ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather  than  in  woods  and  forests. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  6  or  7  vears ;  in  10  years 
it  will  attain  the  height  of  20  fl.  in  ^dens ;  and  in  30  years  the  height  of  50  ft., 
with  a  trunk  from  1ft.  to  18in.  m  diameter;  which  may  be  considered  its 
average  dimensions  in  Britain.  The  tree  is  of  great  longevity.  M.  Bosc 
says  that  he  has  seen  trees  that  were  considere<l  to  be  more  than  400  years 
pld ;  and  Mr.  Knight  believes  that  there  are  trees  of  the  Teynton  squash 
(a  famous  perry  pear)  which  existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  All  writers  on  trees,  from  Theophrastus  to  the  present  day,  agree 
thatf  as  the  tree  grows  old,  it  increases  in  fruitfulness ;  which  is,  indeed,  the 
case  w  th  most  other  trees. 
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Geography,  The  pear  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Himalayas,  and  China;  but  not  of  Africa  or  America.  It  is  found  wild  in  most 
counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  as  far  north  as  Forfarshire;  but,  probably, 
in  some  localities,  the  apparently  wild  pean  have  sprung  up  firom  seeds,  carried 
from  the  gardens  of  the  monasteries,  and  other  retigious  houses,  by  birds.  It  is 
found  in  Europe,  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  Asia,  as  £ur  east  as 
Japan  and  China.  According  to  Mirbel,  the  pear  every  where  accompanies  the 
apple;  but,  while  the  latter,  or,  at  least,  the  variety  (or  species,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some),  P.  ilfidus  coronaria,  is  indi^nous  to  North  America,  no 
species  or  variety  of  pear  has  ever  been  found  wild  in  that  country.  In  Bng- 
land,  according  to  Oerapd,  the  wild  pear  is  to  be  found  in  woods,  and  on  the 
borders  of  fields.  Accordim^  to  Withering,  it  grows  in  hedges  and  woody 
wastes.  It  loves,  he  says,  a  fertile  soil  and  sloping  ground,  and  will  not  thrive 
wdi  in  moist  bottoms.  It  stands  the  SQirerest  wmters,  and  does  not  destroy 
the  grass  growing  under  it  near  eo  much  as  the  apple,  on  account  of  its 
pyramidal  growth  and  descending  roots.  Near  London,  it  grows  in  hedge 
wastes  to  the  north  of  Finchley ;  and,  according  to  H.  C.  Watson  (^New  BotO" 
mtt^  Gtdde,  p.  88.)  and  Cooper  {Flora  MeiropMana,  p.  27.),  it  is  found  about 
Thames  Ditton. 

History.  The  pear  is  mentioned,  by  the  earliest  writers,  as  common  in 
Syria,  E^pt,  and  Oreece;  from  which  latter  country  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  into  Italv.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  the  productiveness  of  old  pear 
trees ;  and  Virgil  mentions  some  pears  which  he  received  from  Cato.  Piiny, 
in  his  15th  book,  describes  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in  his  time  as  being 
exceedingly  numerous ;  and  mentions  a  number  which  were  named  after  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  received.  Of  all  pears,  he  says,  the  Crus- 
tumine  is  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  Falemian  pear  was  esteemed 
for  its  juice ;  and  the  Tiberian  pear,  because  it  was  preferred  bv  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  There  were  "proud  pears,"  which  were  so  called  because  they 
ripened  early  and  would  not  keep,  and  **  winter  pears,*'  pears  for  baking,  &c., 
as  at  the  present  day.  "  All  pears  whatsoever,"  Phny  observes,  "are  but  a  heavy 
meat,  unless  they  are  well  boiled  or  baked."  When  the  cultivated  pesur  was 
introduced  into  Britain  is  uncertain ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  all  our 
wild  pears  have  originated  in  the  seeds  of  these  cultivated  sorts,  accidentally 
disseminated  by  birds.  The  pear  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII I.,  it  appears  that  the  warden  (so  called  from  its  property  of 
keeping)  was  in  cultivation ;  for,  among  certain  chaiges  in  an  old  account4K>ok 
in  tne  Exchequer,  St.  4^.  is  mentioned  for  "  medlars  and  wardens,"  and  I2d, 
for  "  pears,"  probably  some  commoner  sort.  In  Oerard's  time,  the  Katherine 
pear  (a  small  red  early  fruit,  still  occasionally  sent  to  market,  No.  172.  Hoff^ 
Soc.  Co/.,  and  called  by  Gertfd  Pyrus  superba,  sive  Katherina)  was  considered 
the  best:  but  he  enumerates  7  sorts,  all  of  which,  he  says,  and  many  more  sorts 
of  "  tame  peares,"  and  those  "  most  rare  and  good^  are  growing  in  the  ground  of 
Master  Richard  Pointer,  a  most  cunning  and  curious  graf^  and  planter  of  lUl 
manner  of  rare  fruits,  dwelling  in  a  small  village  neere  London,  called  Twick- 
nam ;  and  also  in  the  ground  of  an  excellent  graffer  and  painfiill  planter,  Mr. 
Henry  Banbury,  of  Touthill  Street,  neere  Westminster ;  and  likewise  in  the 
ground  of  a  diligent  and  most  affectionate  lover  of  plants,  Mr.  Warner,  neere 
Horseydowne,  by  London ;  and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London."  To 
this,  Johnson,  in  his  improved  edition  of  Gerard's  Herbal^  in  1596^  adds: 
"  Most  of  the  best  peares  are  at  this  day  to  be  had  with  Mr.  John  Miller,  in 
Old  Street,  in  whose  nursery  are  to  be  found  the  cfaoisest  fruits  this  kincdome 
yeelds."  (John.  Ger,,  p.  1458.)  The  number  of  cultivated  varieties  knowtt 
in  Philip  Miller's  time  amounted  to  above  250,  from  which  he  selects  70  or 
80  as  the  best ;  and  Du  Hamel  enumerates  1 19,  to  which  he  says  30  or  40  ttiore 
indifferent  sorts  may  be  added.  The  number  has  been  constantly  increasmg, 
both  in  France  and  England ;  and  a  great  accession  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  the  best  sorts,  from  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  many  thousand  seed- 
lings having  been  raised  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Lou  vain,  and  other  amateurs  of 
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that  country.  All  these  have  been  collected  by  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Braddick,  and  some  other  persons;  and  most  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden:  a  Herculean  task,  which  has 
been  commenced  on  sound  principles,  judiciously  pursued,  and  successfully 
accomplished ;  and  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Sabine.  The  number  of 
names  of  pears  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  FruU  Catalogue,  published  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  is  677;  which  number  may  be  considered  as 
including  all  the  best  sorts  then  known,  but  to  which  additions  are  making 
annually.  For  selections  of  these  sorts  suited  to  the  various  purposes  of 
fruit-growers,  we  refer  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  34. ;  to  the  En- 
cyclopadia  of  Gardenings  edit.  1835,  §  4640.;  and  to  the  lists  of  pear  trees  in 
our  Suburban  Gardener, 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  of  the  wild  pear  is  heavy,  strong,  compact, 
of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red.  It  weighs,  green,  79  lb.  5  oz.  per 
cubic  foot ;  and,  when  dry,  from  49  lb.  to  53  lb.  This  wood,  in  common 
with  that  of  all  the  JKosaceae,  is  liable  to  have  its  natural  colour  changed  by 
steeping  it  in  water ;  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  when  it  is  intended 
for  particular  purposes.  It  is  readily  stained  black,  and  then  so  closely  resem- 
bles ebony  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  According  to  Du  Hamel, 
it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  (P.  iSi'6rbus  dom^stica),  the  best  wood  that  can 
be  employed  by  wood  engravers ;  which  use  Gerard  also  seems  to  hint  at  when 
he  says  it  ''likewise  serveth  to  be  cut  into  many  kindes  of  moulds;  not  only 
such  prints  as  these  figures  are  made  of,  but  also  many  sorts  of  pretty  toies, 
ibr  coifes,  brest-plates,  and  such  like,  vsed  amon^  our  English  gentlewomen." 
(p.  1459.)  For  the  wood  engraver,  however,  it  is  fer  inferior  to  the  box ; 
though  it  is  allowed  to  be  very  hard  and  homogeneous,  and  yet  easy  to  cut, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  not  liable  either  to  crack,  or  to  warp.  For  coarse 
ei^;ravings  on  wood,  such  as  large  plans,  &c.,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
succeed  perfectly.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  it  is  much  used  by  turners  and 
pattern  makers ;  also  for  joiners'  tools,  and  to  make  various  articles  which  are 
dyed  black  in  imitation  of  ebony.  As  fuel,  the  wood  of  the  pear  is  excellent, 
producing  a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  It  also 
makes  excellent  charcoal.  The  leaves,  according  to  Withering,  alibrd  a  yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  used  to  give  a  green  to  blue  cloths. 

The  great  use  of  the  pear  tree,  however,  is  as  a  fruit  tree.  The  fi'uit  is  used 
in  the  dessert,  and  for  stewing  and  preserving.  It  is  also  occasionally  used  in 
tarts,  though  very  inferior  for  this  purpose  to  apples.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
the  fhiit  is  very  generally  dried  in  ovens,  in  which  state  it  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  will  keep  a  year.  It  is  also  dried  in 
this  manner  in  Russia ;  and,  when  stewed,  is  excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for 
pies  and  puddings,  or  as  forming  part  of  the  dessert.  Pears  are  dried  in 
France  in  two  ways :  one,  for  ^mily  use,  by  putting  them,  without  their  being 
pared,  into  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  either  on  the  bricks,  or  on 
raised  frames  of  tin  or  boards.  The  pears  are  put  in  two,  three,  and  some- 
times even  four  times,  according  to  their  size,  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  that 
there  is  in  the  oven.  The  only  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  are,  to 
take  care  that  the  oven  is  not  so  hot  as  to  burn  the  pears,  and  that  they  are 
not  left  in  so  long  as  to  make  them  hard.  Melting  sugary  pears,  of  the 
middle  size,  are  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and,  when  properly  prepared,  they 
may  be  kept  in  bags,  in  a  dry  place,  for  several  years.  The  second  mode  is 
that  used  for  preparing  the  pears  sold  in  boxes  at  the  grocers'  shops;  and 
rather  small  pears  are  considered  best.  They  must  be  gathered  before  they 
are  quite  ripe,  and  care  taken  to  preserve  the  stalk.  They  are  then  parboiled 
in  very  little  water,  peeled,  and  placed  on  dishes  with  the  stalks  uppermost. 
In  this  state  a  kind  of  syrup  runs  from  them,  which  must  be  carefully  poured 
off,  and  set  on  one  side.  They  are  next  placed  on  raised  frames,  and  put  into 
an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  or  heated  to  a  similar  degree,  and  left 
there  12  hours;  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  steeped  in  the  syrup, 
which  has  been  sweetened  with  sugar,  to  which  have  been  added  a  little  cinna- 
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mon  and  mace,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  brandy.  The  pears,  when 
taken  out  of  the  syrup,  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  which  should  not  be 
made  quite  so  hot  as  it  was  the  first  time.  The  operations  of  alternately 
steeping  and  drying  are  repeated  three  times,  and  are  finished  by  putting  the 
pears,  tor  the  fourUi  time,  in  the  oven,  and  leaving  them  there  till  they  are 
quite  dry ;  when,  if  they  have  been  properly  treated,  they  will  be  of  a  clear 
pale  brown,  with  fine  and  half-transparent  flesh.  They  are  then  arranged  in 
boxes  garnished  with  white  paper,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  offered  for  sale. 
They  will  remain  good  for  three  3'ears,  but  are  consiiiered  best  the  first  year. 
(Nouv.  Colors  (PAgr.^  vol.  xii.  p.  14?6.) 

Perry  is  also  made  from  pears,  for  which  purpose  the  pear  tree  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire; 
and  it  is  also  so  employed  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
sorts  used  for  making  perry  are  such  as  have  an  austere  juice;  such  as  the 
squash,  the  Oldfield,  the  Barland,  the  huff-cap,  the  sack  pear,  the  red  pear, 
and  the  Longland,  which  last,  though  considered  inferior  to  the  others,  is  the 
pear  most  generally  in  use.  (^Herefordthire  Report ^  p.  78.)  Perry  is  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  cider,  see  p.  894.  The  pear  trees  for  producing  the  fiiiit 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  not  less  than  18  yards  asunder,  to  allow  the  air 
to  have  free  access  to  the  trees.  The  pears  should  be  ^thered  before  they 
begin  to  hW ;  and  they  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  Perry  will  not 
always  be  so  clear,  when  racked  ofi^,  as  cider ;  but  it  may  be  fined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  oz.  or  2  oz.  to  a  cask  of  1 10  gal- 
lons. Every  tree  when  full  grown,  and  in  good  soil,  will  produce  about  20 
pdlons  of  perry  a  year,  and  some  in  Herefordshire  have  yielded  a  hogshead 
m  one  season.  An  acre  of  land  is  generally  planted  with  30  pear  trees,  and 
the  produce  in  most  cases,  and  with  similar  advantages  of  soil  and  situ- 
ation, is  found  to  be  one  third  more  than  that  of  an  orchard  planted  with 
apple  trees.  Pears,  by  the  Romans,  were  considered  as  an  antidote  to 
the  effect  of  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and  to  this  day  perry  is  said  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  taken  after  a  surfeit  of  that  vegetable.  In  England,  an 
agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  pears  with  crab  apples ;  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  France,  where  it  is  called  piquette,  and  is  used  by  the  country 
people  as  a  substitute  for  wine  when  the  vintage  has  been  unfavourable. 

Soil  and  Situation,  It  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  dry ;  and,  where 
the  tree  is  intended  to  grow  large,  and  be  productive,  it  ought  to  be  deep  and 
good.  In  respect  to  situation,  where  the  pear  tree  is  grown  for  its  timber, 
or  its  effect  in  landscape  scenery,  it  may  eitner  be  planted  at  regular  distances, 
as  in  an  orchard,  in  lines  in  a  hedgerow,  or  in  scattered  groups.  There  are 
few  trees  better  adapted  for  being  grown  in  hedgerows  than  the  fastigiate- 
growing  varieties  of  pear,  because  their  roots  descend  perpendicularly,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  interfere  with  the  plough ;  and  the  heads,  whether  fasti- 
g^ate  or  spreading,  it  is  known  from  experience,  do  very  little  injury  to 
pasture.  If,  therefore,  fastigiate-growing  trees,  producing  excellent  sorts 
of  fruit,  were  planted  in  all  bulges,  a  very  great  benefit  would  result  to  the 
proprietors  and  to  the  public ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  case  we  have  little 
doubt,  when  once  it  is  more  generally  known  that  the  trees  producing  the 
exquisitely  flavoured  new  kinds,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and 
now  to  be  procured  in  most  nurseries,  are  as  hardy  and  as  prolific  as  those 
producing  the  ^  choke  peares"  of  Gerard,  or  the  commonest  sorts  brought  to 
market  at  the  present  day :  sorts  that  the  late  eminent  fruiterer,  Mr.  Grange, 
used  to  observe,  were  such  **  as  no  gentleman  would  eat."  We  wish  we 
could  strongly  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  this  most  important  fact ; 
viz.  that  the  very  best  kinds  of  pears  might  be  produced  with  the  very  same 
trouble  and  expense  as  are  now  employed  to  produce  some  of  the  roost  in- 
ferior description ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the 
tree  in  landscape,  may  be  as  good  in  a  tree  producing  a  fine-flavoured,  juicy, 
melting  fruit,  as  in  one  producing  fruit  that  is  dry,  hard,  and  gritty,  or  flavour- 
less and  mealy. 

Propagation  and  Culture.     The  wild  pear  is  continued  by  seed  j  and  the 
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varieties  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of  different 
kinds.  For  the  poorer  soils,  and  expoued  situations,  stocks  of  the  wild  pear 
of  the  »ven  locality  must,  doubtless,  be  the  best,  because  they  must  be 
the  hardiest :  but  it  is  found  from  experience,  and  it  is  consistent  with  phy- 
siological principles,  that,  on  good  soils,  or  where  the  pear  is  to  be  cultivated 
entirely  as  a  fruit  tree,  both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  will  grow  larger  when  the 
stock  IS  a  seedling  pear  of  some  vigorous-growing  variety.  (See  Boic  in 
N,  Cows  d*AgrLy  and  Baudril.  in  Diet,  des  Eaiuc,  &c.)  Such  stocks,  it  has 
also  been  found  by  the  French  gardeners,  throw  the  scions  sooner  into 
bearing  than  wild  stocks ;  though  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  trees 
will  not  prove  quite  so  durable.  Wlien  dwarf  trees  are  required,  the  pear  is 
grafted  on  the  quince,  the  medlar,  or  the  thorn ;  or  on  the  mountain  ash,  or 
some  other  species  of  iS'<Srbus.  It  grows  remarkably  well  on  the  common 
hawthorn ;  though,  unless  the  graft  be  made  under  ground,  it  does  not  form  a 
very  safe  and  durable  tree ;  because,  as  the  scion  increases  faster  in  diameter 
than  the  stock,  it  is  liable  to  be  blown  off.  When  the  graft,  however,  is 
made  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  immediately  under  the  surface, 
the  root  swells  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  scion,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  tree  being  blown  down,  or  of  its  not  being  sufficiently  long- 
lived.  In  the  Fountain  Bridge  Nursery,  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  occupied, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Gordon,  the  author  of  the  Gardener^ » 
Dictiofuay,  there  were  standards,  m  1806,  with  trunks  above  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  heads  in  proportion.  These,  judging  from  the  suckers  that  used  to 
rise  up  in  the  ground  round  the  base  of  their  trunks,  were  all  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn.  Where  hawthorn  hedges  are  planted  on  good  soils,  and 
grow  vigorously,  we  would  recommend,  when  the  hedge,  in  the  routine 
course  of  management,  is  cut  over  by  the  ground,  grafting  a  stump,  or  root, 
with  a  pear  scion  at  every  20  ft.  In  this  case,  supposing  the  stock  to  be  five 
or  six  tunes  the  diameter  of  the  scion,  the  single  shoot  of  pear  produced  the 
first  year  by  the  scion  would  be  such  as  entirely  to  overtop  the  numerous 
shoots  of  the  same  year  produced  by  the  adjoining  thorn  stumps ;  and, 
by  careful  removal  of  suclcers,  and  training  for  a  year  or  two,  tne  hedge 
would  soon  be  furnished  with  handsome  vigorous  standard  pear  trees.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  the  only  practical  mode  of  introducing  standard  pear  trees 
into  a  hedge  already  some  years  planted;  but  when,  on  planting  a  hedge, 
it  is  determined  to  have  standard  pear  trees  in  it,  we  would  recom- 
mend standards  on  wild  pear  stocks  to  be  procured  from  the  nursery,  and 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  hedge  plants.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
accomplishing,  with  success,  the  introduction  of  young  trees  among  old 
established  trees,  either  in  a  close  hedge,  or  in  a  close  wood.  In  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England,  wild  pear  trees  and  crabs  rise  up  accidentally 
in  the  seed-beds  of  hawthorns,  in  the  nurseries ;  and  are,  consequently,  planted 
out  with  the  thorns  in  the  hedgerows,  where  they  become  trees,  and  produce 
fruit;  from  which  source  some  good  new  varieties  have  been  obtained  in 
both  countries.  This  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  planting  pear  and  crab 
stocks  in  a  hedge  along  with  hawthorn  plants,  in  a  regular  and  systematic 
manner;  and  Rafting  or  budding  these  with  suitable  varieties,  when  they 
have  attained  sufficient  height  for  becoming  standards.  This,  though  not 
the  most  rapid  mode,  is  yet  by  far  the  most  economical,  of  introducing  fruit 
trees  in  heclgerows.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  those  who 
are  favourable  to  our  views  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  fruit  trees  in 
hedges,  to  introduce  into  every  newly  planted  hedge  a  stock,  either  of  pear^ 
apple,  cherry,  or  plum,  at  every  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  or  fo  fl.  distance,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  to  cause  these  to  be  trained  up  with  single  stems,  and 
grafted  or  budded  when  of  the  proper  height.  Even  if  these  plants  were  not 
trained  up  to  single  stems,  or  grafted,  they  could  never  do  any  harm  to  the 
hedge ;  because  it  is  well  known,  that  very  good  hedges  have  been  formed  of 
crabs,  wild  pears,  and  wild  plums  or  damsons.  The  oldest  British  writers  on 
husbandly,  such  as  Standisn,  Tusser,  &c.,  have  recommended  this  practice ; 
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and  the  objection  made  now  to  it  by  proprietors  is  tbe  same  as  it  was  ha 
former  days.  **  The  p<x>re  will  breake  downe  oar  hedges,  and  wee  shall 
haue  the  least  part  of  the  fruit ;"  but,  notwithstanding  this  fear,  we  repeat,  with 
Gerard,  whose  words  we  hare  above  quoted,  **  Forward,  in  the  name  of  Ood, 
grafte^  set,  plant,  and  nourish  up  trees  in  euery  comer  of  your  groimd :  tbe 
labour  is  small,  the  cost  is  nothing ;  the  commodity  is  great ;  your  sehies  shall 
haue  plenty ;  the  poore  shall  haue  somewhat  in  tmie  of  want  to  reKere  dieir 
necessity ;  and  God  shall  reward  your  good  mindes  and  diligence."  {Herbal, 
p.  1459.)  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  in  the  south  of  Germany,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  lines  of  fruit  trees  which  bordered 
ail  the  public  roads ;  the  apples  and  pears  having  their  branches  bent  to  the 
ground  with  fruit.  On  our  return,  we  published  me  foHowiog  obeervations  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine^  which  were  met  by  exactly  the  same  otgections 
from  our  correspondents  as  those  stated  by  Gerard  to  have  been  ureed  in  hm 
time,  nearly  300  years  ago :  —  **  The  common  ofajectioii  to  planting  Ruit  trees 
in  hedges  is,  that  depreihitions  would  be  made  on  them  by  the  poor ;  but  it 
is  to  avoid  such  depredations  on  the  fruit  trees  of  tbe  rich,  and  to  assist  in 
humanising  and  rendering  better  and  happier  tbe  poor,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  introducing  fiiiit  trees  every  where,  u  the  poor  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  rendered  what  the  poor  are  in  Wurtemburg  and  Baden,  fruit  trees  here 
would  be  as  safe  as  they  are  tliere.  If  apples  and  pears  were  as  commonly 
grown  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  depredations  would  not  be  more  frequently 
committed  oa  the  one  kina  of  crop  than  on  the  other.  The  cherry  and 
the  pear  are  particularly  eligible  as  Hedgerow  fruit  trees,  and  would  su|^ly 
kirscnewasser  (see  p.  697.)  and  perry ;  and  entire  hedges  might  be  made  oif 
many  sorts  of  plums  and  apples,  for  plum  brandy  (see  p.  690.)  and  dder, 
besides  the  common  culinary  purposes  of  tbe  fruit.^  (Gard,  Mag.y  vol.  v. 
p.  115.) 

A  valuable  application  of 
tlie  new  sorts  of  pears  is,  to 
insert  scions  of  them  cm  old 
pear  trees  of  inferior  sorts, 
after  heading  the  latter  down. 
As  grafts  can  readily  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  London  and  Edin* 
burgh,  by  all  ^o  are  fellows 
of  these  societies,  fbr  the 
trouble  of  asking;  and,  by 
those  ^ho  are  not  fellows 
of  any  society,  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  the  nurserymen; 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  not  performing  this 
important  operation  wheiiever 
aa  opportunity  is  afibrded.  It  may  be  alleged  by  some,  that  nurserymen  will 
not  sell  grafts  or  scions;  but,  if  any  refuse  to  dk>  this,  all  that  is  requisite  is, 
to  purchase  a  plant  from  them,  and  cut  the  shoots  ofit,  treating  these  shoots 
as  scions  for  budding  or  graining  are  usually  treated.  If  the  plant  is  pur- 
chased  in  the  summer,  in  time  for  budding  from  its  shoots,  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  with  the  nurseryman  for  letting  it  stand  in  the  nursery  till  the 
drawing  season,  in  the  autumn ;  when  it  will  most  likely  have  made  a  second 
series  of  shoots,  which  may  be  either  cut  off  for  grafting;  or  the  plant  maybe 
removed,  and  serve  as  a  tree.  We  mention  this,  to  show  that  no  nsrseryman 
has  anything  to  gain  by  refunng  to  sell  grafts,  either  of  fruit  trees,  or  of  any 
other  tree.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  grafting  cankered  peair 
trees  with  new  vigorous-growing  Flemish  sorts  will  be  found  detailed  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  1 2th  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine;  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  trees  in  such  a  diseased  state  that  their  trunks  were  eaten  through 
in   every  direction  by  an   insect  in  the   larva  state  (probably  the  Z>6rcus 
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ptniMoptptdae  SUpheoM,  or  lesser  stag  beetle,  ^.  6S5. ;  in  which  a  in  ttie 
male,  b  the  feiuftle,  and  c  the  larrs),  were,  when  grafted,  so  com|iletely  re- 
stored to  vigour  as  to  stop  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  insect.  As  the 
pesr  grafts  readily  on  the  different  species  of  ^rbus,  whenever  these  trees 
abouud  in  woods,  they  may  be  changed  into  the  finest  sorts  of  French  and 
Flemish  pears,  by  the  simple  process  we  have  been  recommending. 

AccidrnU,  Dueaiei,  Intecti,  Sfc.  The  pear,  as  a  standard  tree,  is  not  liable 
to  hB?e  its  branches  broken  off  or  disfigured  by  the  wind ;  nor  is  it  nearly  so 
liable  to  canker  as  tbe  apple  tree.  It  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  but 
certainly  not  m>  much  so  in  helds  as  in  gardens,  and  perhaps  no  where  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other  edible  fiuit-bearing  Rosaces.  On  a  large  scale,  diere 
i«,  perhaps,  no  cure  worth  attempting  for  insects  or  mildew  on  the  leaves ;  but 
shallow  planting,  surface  manuring,  and  re^fting,  arc  eicrflent  preventives 
and  correctives  for  these  and  all  other  evils  to  which  the  pear,  and  all  other 
RoAc&b,  are  Kable.  The  larva  of  the  Zeuiera  as'scuU  Lai.,  the  Wood  Leo- 
pard Moth,  (Jig.  636. ;  in  which  b  is  the  larve,  and  a  three  of  its  spiracles  or 
breathing  apertures.)  lives  upon  the  wood  of  the  pear,  as  well  as  oa  that 


of  the  apple,  service,  quince,  and  probably  of  all  the  Ro^txat;  as  it  is  known 
to  do  on  the  faorsechestnut,  lime,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  and  oak.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  insect  commits  its  ravages,  by 
inspecting  Jig.  637.,  which  is  a  lon^tudinaJ  section  of  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 


x^\;i 
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pear  tree,  to  a  scale  of  3^  in.  to  a  foot.  The  egg  of  the  insect  having  been  laid 
on  or  in  tbe  bark,  the  young  larva  appears  to  have  entered  by  forming  a  small 
hole  at  a,  and  to  have  taken  a  downward  direction  in  the  soft  wood;  as  the 
cavity  was  not  more  than  an  ci^th  of  an  inch  sunk  into  the  wood  till  reaching 
A,  where  it  was  rather  more  than  three  eighths,  uid  was,  when  the  sectbn  was 
iBKle,  partly  filled  with  the  excreokents  of  the  larva.  At  c,  the  cavity  b 
padiudly  to  -  -■-   -■- p  .i._  .___   __j  ._i —  1 l. 


>  approach  tbe  centre  of  the  tree,  and  take  a  regular  rtiape,  and 
continubs  at  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  as  far  as  d ;  the  distance  trmn  b  to 
d  being  ll|in. ;  and  the  distance  from  d  to  the  circumference  of  the  tree  l}in., 
as  shown  by  the  transverse  section  at/    The  larva  of  this  insect  is  of  a  deep 
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vellow,  dotted  with  black,  and  it  has  a  black  bead  and  tail,  and  very  powerful 
jaws.  It  is  believed  that  it  remains  at  least  two  years  in  the  larva  state ;  a 
month  and  a  few  days  in  the  pupa  state ;  and  two  months  or  more  as  a  per- 
fect insect  or  imago.  Some  exceedin^y  interesting  information  respecting 
this  insect  will  be  found  in  the  Mag,  Xat,  Hist,  vol.ii.  p.  66.  and  291.,  and 
also  in  the  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  xii.  iEcfdium  cancellatum  Sowerb,  is  a  iungas 
that  originates  in  the  leaves  of  pear  trees ;  and  in  moist  seasons,  and  in  close 
situations,  it  sometimes  appears  to  a  great  extent,  occasioning  a  premature 
&lling  of  the  leaves.  There  seeins  to  be  no  remedy,  but  that  of  increasing  the 
airiness  of  the  situation,  and  this  may  always  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
thinning  out  the  branches  of  the  tree.  An  engraving  of  this  fungus,  which  is 
comoionly  called  the  blight,  together  with  some  interesting  remans  on  it,  will 
be  found  in  the  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  ix.  p.  32,  33. 

atatuUc*.  Tlie  oldcrt  pear  tree*  in  the  nacMMnrfaood  of  Lfiodon  are  at  T«rickaihaiii|  where  tkey 
maybeMMi  ftom  50  ft.  to  tiO  ft.  high,  with  trunks  from  18  in.  to  3 ft.  in  diameter;  and,  in  all  probaihlity, 
wcfefrom  the  nunerj  of  Gerard's  **  curious  and  cunning  grafAr,  Master  Richard  Pointer,**  whose  real 
name  was  Corbet^  and  who  was  father  to  Bishop  Corbett,  the  poet.  (See  Sacyc  ^  Gor^.,  edit  1835^ 
i  13U7.)  In  the  Fulham  Nunery,  there  it  a  seedling  pear,  50  yean  planted,  which  is  60  ft.  high. 
In  Nottinghamshire,  at  Old  Baaefoid,  there  is  a  pear  tree  of  the  kind  known  as  the  brown  dorai. 
nion,  which,  in  IS3(),  was  upwards  of  a  century  old.  li  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a  head  54  ft.  In  diameter, 
and  a  trunk  2  ft.  Sin.  in  diameter.  From  1806  to  1826,  the  produce  of  this  tree,  on  an  average,  was 
50  pecks  of  pears  a  year.  In  the  year  1S23,  it  bore  1U7  pecks,  each  peck  containing  -ISO  pears;  and 
in  1SS6  it  produced  100  pecks  of  S79  pears  each ;  which,  when  gathered,  weighed  90  lbs.  cadi  peck ; 
making  a  total  of  a  ton  weight  of  pean  in  one  year.  As  the  tree  grows  older,  the  fruit  bccuiuf 
larger  and  finer;  so  that  it  requires  more  than  1(>0  pears  less  to  fill  the  peck  now,  than  it  did  96 
years  aga  Thfai  increase  in  the  sise  of  the  fVuit  is,  doubtless,  owin^  to  the  field  In  wbidi  the 
tree  stands  being  fteauently  top^resscd  with  manure:  In  Herefordshire,  **  A  Tcry  extraordinary 
tree,  growing  on  the  gidie  land  of  the  parish  of  Hom-Lacey,  has  more  than  once  filled  15  hogsheads 
of  per:  y  in  the  Mme  year.  When  the  branches  of  this  tree  in  its  original  state  became  long  and 
iMavy,  their  extreme  ends  successively  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  taking  fresh  roots  at  the  several  parts 
where  they  touched  it,  each  branch  became  as  a  new  tree,  and  in  Its  turn  produced  othen  in  the  same 
way.  Nearly  half  an  acre  of  land  remains  thus  covered  at  the  present  time^l806.3  Some  of  the 
branches  have  fallen  over  the  hedge  into  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  little  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  extemling  its  progress."  {Rep.)  Beine  anxious  to  know  the  present  state  of  this  celebrated  tree, 
we  wrote  to  a  highly  valued  fKend,  residmg  at  Hereford,  respecting  it,  and  we  have  been  favourea 
with  the  following  leply  :—I  have  been  this  morning  to  see  the  far-famed  pear  tree.  It  once  covered 
an  acre  of  Und,  and  would  have  extended  much  farther  had  nature  been  left  to  her  own  operations. 
It  is  now  not  a  quarter  the  sise  it  once  boasted  ;  but  it  looks  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  when  I  saw  it, 
it  was  covered  with  luxuriant  blossoms.  The  original  trunk  is  still  remaining ;  and  there  are 
youn^  shoots  which  are  only  yet  approaching  the  ground,  but  which  seem  nearly  ready  to  take 
root  in  it.  The  tree  would  completely  have  covered  the  vicarage  garden  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  remain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  its  greatest  perfection  about  1776  or  1777.  There  is 
another  tree  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hereford^  Map  18.  18S6  "  In  Scotland, 
there  are  several  large  pear  trees.  Near  Edinburgh,  at  Restalrig,  in  a  garden  adjacent  to  what  was  the 
bouse  of  Albert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (of  Scotland,  and  the 
First  of  England),  and  which  was  probably  planted  before  his  forfeiture,  the  tree,  at  SJft.  from  the 
ground,  girts  12  ft  It  is  of  the  kind  called  the  golden  knap,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  generally  con. 
'  as  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant,  when  It  u  wished  to  produce  timber.    Dr.  Neill  has 


ridered  as  the  best  kind  of  tree  to  plant, 
tioned  a  uumtwr  of  very  old  pear  trees,  standing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburvh  Abbey,  and  in 
fields  which  are  known  to  have  been  formerly  the  gardens  of  religious  houses  in  Scotland,  which  were 
destroyed  ai  the  Reformation.  Such  trees  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  health,  and  are  abundant 
bearers;  and  as  some  of  them  must  have  been  planted  when  the  abbeys  were  built,  they  are^  pro. 
bably,  from  500  to  GOO  years  old. 

5  2.  P.  (c.)  ^ALviFo^iA  Dec,     The  Sage-leaved,  or  AureUan,  Pear  Tree. 

Identification.    Dec.  FL  FT.,  531.,  in  a  note ;  Prod.,  2.  p.  6M. :  Don's  MilL,  2.  p.  622. 
Synomyme,    Poirier  Sauger  D*Ourck  m  BibL  Pkjft.  Earn.,  Mai,  1817,  p.  2S9. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Branches  thick.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
entire,  tomentose  all  over  when  young ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper 
sur^e.  Fruit  thick,  long,  fit  for  making  perry.  Wild  and  cultivated 
about  Aurelia,  in  France.  {Dec.  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  Introduced  by  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1826 ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  variety 
of  the  common  wild  pear. 

2  3.  P,  (c.)  NivA^Lis  Lm,Jil,     The  snovfy-ieaved  Pear  Tree. 

IdenttficaHou.    Lin.  fil.  Suppl.,  253. ;  Jacq.  FL  Austr.,  t  107.  i  Dec.  Prod..  2.  p.  634  ;   Don's  Mifl., 

a  n  MP5, 

BmgraviMg,    Jacq.  FL  Auitr.,  tl07. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  oval,  entire,  obtuse,  white  and  silky  beneath.  Co- 
rymbs terminal.  Fruit  globose,  very  acid,  except  when  ripe  and  beginning 
to  decay,  when  it  becomes  very  sweet.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native 
of  the  Alps  of  Austria,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  or  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in  1826,  or  before; 
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and  is  already  15ft.  high,  forming  a  very  handsome  white^foliaged  tree; 
though,  as  we  think,  decidedly  only  a  variety,  or  race,  of  the  common  wild 
pear.  There  are  very  handsome  small  trees  of  this  sort,  besides  those  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  at  Bagshot  in  Surrey,  and  at  Grimston 
in  Yorkshire ;  some  of  which,  in  both  places,  are  20  ft.  high,  and  are  very 
prolific  in  flowers  and  small  green  fruit. 

2  4.  P.  (c.)  siNA^iCA  Thotnn,     The  Mount  Sinai  Pear  Tree. 

IdemHflcaiiaH,    Thouin  M^m.  Mub.,  1.  170.  t  a ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  fiSk ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  GS2. 
S^mmvnus.    P.  StiAt  De^f.  Arb.,  S.  pi  144.,  N,  Du  Ham.,  6.  t  57. ;  P.  ptesica  Pert,  ^n.,  2  p.4a  ; 

the  Mount  Snai  Medlar. 
Bngrammgs.    M£in.  Mui.,  1. 1  a  ;  N.  Du  Ha«i.,  &  L  57. ;  Dend.  Brit.,  1 4a ;  and  our  plate  in  Vol  II. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Very  much  branched,  and  spreading.  Buds  whitishly  pu- 
bescent. Leaves  ovate-oblong,  subacute,  very  minutely  crenated,  whitishly 
pubescent  beneath ;  above  glabrous,  and  almost  shining,  falling  off  late. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634>.)  A  native  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  the  Paris  Garden  early  in  the  present  century,  and  introduced  into 
England  in  1820.  It  so  closely  resembles  the  preceding  sort,  as  hardly  to 
be  distinguishable  from  it ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  seeds  of  either,  if 
sowed  to  a  considerable  extent,  would  produce  plants  of  both  kinds. 

S  5.  P.  (c.)  ^ALiciFO^LiA  L.      The  Willow-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

IdenHfieation.    Lin.  SuppL, 255. ;  Dec  Prod.|2. p fi35. ;  Don's  MiU.,  fiL  pi G22. 
EngravktgB.    PalL  Itin.,  a  p.  574.  t.  N.  f.  3. ;  F1.  Ross.,  1. 1 9. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Buds  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  hoary,  particularly  upon  the  under  surface.  The  disk  three 
times  as  lone  as  the  petiole.  Flowers  upon  short  pedicels,  disposed  in 
corymbs,  a  few  in  a  corymb.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  Siberia, 
common  in  the  deserts  between  the  rivers  Cuma  and  Tercc ;  and  found, 
also,  on  Caucasus,  and  in  Persia,  generally  accompanied  by  C.  OxyacSntha 
and  PrQnus  spinosa.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1780;  and  forms 
a  very  distinct  variety ;  attaining  the  height  of  20  fl.  or  25  ft.  There  are 
fine  trees  of  this  sort,  20  ft.  high,  at  White  Knights. 

5  6.  P.  ;c.)  £L£AGNiFoYiA  Pall.    The  Oleaster-leaved  Pear  Tree. 

IdnUfficaiioH.    Pall.  Nor.  Act  Fetr.,  7. 1789,  p.  355.  7. :  Steud.  Nom.  Bot. :  Dec  Prod.,  2.  a  634. ; 

Don*a  MiU.,  2.  p.  622. 
^fttomyme.    P.  orientiUii  Horn.  Suppl.,  SH.,  ttcm  the  lynonyme  of  Toum^fbrt  cited. 

i^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  tomentose  on  both 
surfaces.  The  disk  scarcely  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  A  native  of  the  woods  of  Iberia,  Tauria,  and 
Caucasus;  and  so  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sort,  as,  in' our  opinion, 
not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  b^  any  permanent  marks.  Introduced  in 
1800 ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  White 
Knights. 

S  7.  P.  (c.)  .^YGDALtPO^RHis  FU.  The  Almond-shaped  Pear  Tree. 

IdetMMtkm.    ViU.  Cat  Strwb.,  322. ;  Dec.  SuppL,  531. ;  Dec  Prod.,  2.  p.  631  {  Doa*i  MUL,  2. 
S^nom^met.    P.  lylT^fftrif  Magnol  Bat.,  215. ;  P.  Mlicifblia  Lois.  Not.,  79. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Spiny.  Buds  tomentose.  Leaves  oblong,  acute,  entire ; 
tomentose  all  over  when  youns ;  when  adult,  glabrous  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  disk  six  times  longer  than  tne  petiole.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  (Dec.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  634.)  Wild  in  rough  places  in  France,  in  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and 
Languedoc;  and  vesry  closely  resembling  the  preceding  sorts.  It  was 
intr^uced  in  1810;  and  the  finest  plant  that  we  know  of  it,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  is  at  Kenwood;  where  it  is  22  ft.  high,  with  a  very 
irregular  picturesque  head,  and  many  of  the  side  branches  sweeping  the 
ground.  In  May,  it  is  completely  covered  with  white  blossoms,  and  in 
autumn  with  small  green  fruit,  which  drop  off  with  the  first  severe  frost. 

t  8.  P.  sinb'nsis  LindL     The  Chinese  Pear  Tree. 

JHeni^flcation,    Lindl.  Hort  Trans.,  6.  p.  396. ;  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  622. 

Synoiufme*.    Pfnu  coramiknis  Lois.  OicAm.,  p.  321. ;  P.  slnica  Boyle  Ittmtr.,  p.9ffl. ;  Ri  vulgo  Km, 

Japaiiete,  Keempf.  Ameen.,  fasc.  804. ;  the  Sandy  Pear,  Snow  Pear,  Sand  Pear;  Sha  lee,  Chinese. 
Bmgruvings.    Bot,  Reg.,  1. 1148. ;  and  our  plate  in  VoL  II. 
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Spec.  Char,,  ifc.  Leaves  cortlkte,  efrimilated,  shining,  serrated,  imd,  when  young, 
pubescent  beneath.  Peduncles  corymbose.  Calyx  glabrous  inside.  Fruit 
waited  and  bony.  {Don't  MUL,  ii.  p.  628.^  The  flovers  are  white,  ili^tly 
dated  with  pink ;  uid  they  sppear  in  Ajvii  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in 
leSO.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin-Chioa  ;  Uld  growE  to  the 
height  or  la  fl.  or  20fl.  In  the  Balaiacal  Srgutirr,  Dr.  Lindley  observes 
that  P.  sinensis  diSers  from  the  common  pear  in  having  longer  and  greenish 
branches,  and  larger,  more  ludd,  nod  almost  evergreen  leaves;  indpid, 
apple-shaped,  warted,  very  gritty  fruit ;  and  a  calyx,  ^e  inside  of  which  is 
destitute  of  the  down  that  is  found  og  all  the  varieties  of  the  European 
pear.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it  is  ornamental;  but  it  is  worthless 
as  a  fruit  tree,  (Bot.  Rc^.,  t.  12*8.)  The  tree  vegetates  very  early  in  spring; 
when  it  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deep  rich  brown  of  its  young  leaves  and 
shoots.  {Hori.  Trant.,  voL  vi.  p.  397.)  Royle  says,  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
pear  known  in  the  gardens  of  India,  into  wbicD  it  was  iutroduced  fi'oni 
China ;  and  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  English  baking  pear  than  any 
other.  Ci7/u*^,  p.206.) 

X  9.  P.  BOLLwyiXERiA^NA  Dn.     Hie  Bollwyller  Pear  Tree. 

IdaittfaUn.    I>«.  Fl  Fl,  SoniL,  ^S^D.i  P»d.,  a.  p. 654. i  N,  Dn  Hon.,  (V  p.  191,  i  Doo^  MUt, 

J^mn^i.    F^boUwillnlini  J.  Bam*.  Blil.,  I.  a  59.  ic ;  P.  PoUitiValin.  Mut.,SM.{  J-.tiuricu- 


Spec.  Char.,  4'e.  Buds  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  toinen- 
tose  beneath.  Flowers  many  in  a  coi^mb.  Fruit  top-shaped,  small, 
yellowish  within.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  634.)  Cultivated  in  tlie  Bollwyller 
Gardens,  from  the  time  of  J.  Bauhin;  and,  according  to  Du  Hamd, 
named  either  from  the  village  of  BoUwviler,  in  Alsace,  in  the  nd^- 
bourhood  of  which  it  was  found  in  a  hedge,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lippold ;  or  after  a  baron  of  that  name,  in  whose  garden  it  was  first 
culttvUed.  It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  with  large  rousb  leaves,  baving 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  apple.  The  fruit  is  turbinate, 
small,  orange  yellow,  and  unfit  to  eat.  The  tree  produces  fewer  branches 
than  any  other  speciea  or  variety  of  pear ;  and  these  branches  are  upright, 
thick,  and  rigid.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  sinoe  1786,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Orscffer,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Coveotrj,  at  Groom,  and  after- 
wards to  the  King  of  Naples.  There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  at  Ken- 
wood, 26  tl.  high;  another,  of  the  same  height,  at  White  Knights;  and  one 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  34  ft.  high. 

i  10.  P.  crenaV*  Don.     The  notched-fcawrf  Pear  Tree. 
MenliffcaOim.    D.Ddd.  Frod,  FL  N«,,  p.  837.  i  D«c  Prod.,  S.  p.  631 ;  Don't  MUL,  S.  p.  s^ 
BugratHmti.    Bot  [tog.,  L  WSS. ;  mai  oui  Jig,.  esS,  SS9. 

Spec.  Choreic.    Branchlets  whitely  tomentose.  Leaves  oval,  acute,  crenatcd; 
glabrous  above;  whitety  tomentose  beneath  when  young.     Petioles  long. 
Corymbs  simple,  and 
woolly.  Se^s  ovate,  , 
subacute.  (i^.V^Vn/.  ^ 
ii.  p.634.)    A  native 
of  Suembu,  in  Upper 
Nepal,;    aiid  found 
from    an    elevation 
of   neariy    12,000  fr. 
downward  to 9000 fr., 
and    lower.      Intro- 
duced into  Britain  in 
1620.  It  approaches  to  P.  boUwylleriana;  but  its  leaves  are  crenated.  "nd 
not  serrated ;  and  its  flowers  are  more  numerous.     The  fine  large  le%es 
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of  this  species  render  it  very  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Dr. 
Lindiey,  after  describing  it,  says :  **  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  it  to 
brave  the  utmost  inclemency  of  climate ;  for,  in  its  own  country,  in  the 
earliest  spring,  the  leaves,  while  still  delicate  and  tender,  are  clothed  with 
a  thick  white  coating  of  wool;  and  the  flowers  themselves  are  so  deeply 
immersed  in  an  ample  covering  of  the  same  material,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  even 
Tartarian  cold.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  the  plant 
descends  towards  the  plains,  or  as  the  season  of  warm  weather  advances,  it 
throws  off  its  fleecy  coat,  and  at  length  becomes  as  naked,  and  as  glittering 
with  green,  as  the  trees  which  have  never  had  such  rigour  to  endure.  In 
England,  it  scarcely  acquires  any  part  of  its  natural  woolliness,  but  is  as 
naked  as  our  common  beam  tree."  (Bot.  Reg,^  t.  16d5.)  There  are  plants 
of  this  species  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  but  their  general  appearance  seems  to  us 
much  more  like  that  of  an  ^  Via  than  of  a  Pj^rus. 

t  11.  P.  VARIOLOUS  A  WaU,    The  ymeSblodeaved  Pear  Tree. 

Ideni^eatkm.    Wall.  Cat.  680. ;  Don't  Hill,  2.  p.  6S2. 
Synonifme.    P.  PAshia  Ham.  ex  Herb.  Lin.  Soc. 
Engraving.    Our  plate  in  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  crenated,  glabrous  in  the  adult 
state,  on  long  petioles ;  when  young,  clothed  with  yellowish  tomentum 
beneath.  Umbels  terminal.  Pedicels  and  calyxes  woolly.  (^Dofi's  Mill.,  ii. 
p.  622.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Kamaon ;  where  it  is  said  by  Mr. 
Koyle  to  erow  to  a  great  height.  It  produces  its  white  flowers,  slightly 
tinned  with  pink,  in  April  and  May ;  and  they  are  succeeded  bv  pear-shaped 
fruit,  which  remain  on  the  tree  all  the  winter,  and  even  till  the  flowers  are 
produced  the  succeeding  season  ;  and  at  last  die  off  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe 
medlar.  It  was  introduced  in  1825,  or  earUer ;  and  a  plant,  in  the  Fulham 
Nursery,  ripened  fruit  in  1832*  According  to  Royle,  the  fruit  is  not  edible 
until  it  becomes  somewhat  decayed.  In  the  open  air,  in  mild  winters,  this 
species  is  subevergreen ;  and,  against  a  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  it  is  completely  so.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  tree,  very  hardy, 
and  of  tolerably  rapid  growth,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. 


App.  i.    Species  of  V^mz  belonging  to  the  Sectioti  Pyrdphorum^ 

and  not  yet  introduced. 

p.  euneifblia  Out.  PI.  Rar.,  p.  202.,  r)on*«  Mill,  2  p.  622.,  it  a  native  of  Calabria,  on  hillt ;  said  to 
be  aUied  to  P.  parviabra  /XhA*  and  P.  MliclfMia  L. 

V.parvifibra  Deaf.  Cor.,  7&  tSS.:  P.  tylv^rit  cr^ica  a  Bank.  Pfn.y  p.  439.,  Don't  MUL,  2. 
pL  623. :  it  a  naUve  of  Candia,  with  red  flowen ;  and  it  tald  to  grow  fh>m  20  ft  to  50  ft  high. 

P.  MieMaiUii  Bote  in  Pair.  StmpL,  ^  p.43«.,  Dom'j  MiU,,  S.  p.  SSSl,  la  a  naUve  of  North  America, 
with  globoie  fVuit,  growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft 

P.  indiea  Colebr.  Wall  PI.  Rar.  Aiiat,  2.  1 172.,  Don't  l^lftl.,  9.  p.  622.,  is  a  native  of  the  moun. 
Uint  of  Silhet.  in  Bengal,  with  white  flowers,  flruit  about  the  sise  of  the  wild  pear,  and  leaves  lohcd 
in  the  young  plants. 

§  ii.  iAdlus, 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  5,  more  or  less  strictly  connate  at 
the  base.  Pome  mostly  globose,  depressed,  and  invariably  having  a  con- 
cavity at  its  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  Leaves  simple,  not  glanded. 
(^Dec,  Prod.y  ii.  p.  635.)     This  section  includes  all  the  apples  and  crabs. 

t  12.  P.  Ma^vb  L,    The  comm<m^  or  unld^  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  686  ;  Smith's  Eng.  Flora,  2.  pL  362. ;  Lindl.  Synop.,  2d  edit,  pw  10&  :  Dec 

Prod.  2.  p.  635. :  Don's  Mill.,  2.  p.  623. 
Sifnonymet.    P.  Milusmttis  JVaUr.  SeketL,  p.21& ;  MUva  comniknls  Dm.  Fl  Pir.^  Pommier  com- 

mun,  Fr. ;  gemeine  Apfelbaum,  Oer. 
Engraohgt.    Our  plates  in  VoL  II. 
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Spec.  Char,^  S^e,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  wooUv  on  the  under  surfiicc. 
Fiuwers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  calyx  woolly.  Styles  glabrous.  Wild  in 
woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p,  635.)  Cultivated  in 
gardens,  it  is  wholly,  or  conjointly  with  other  species  or  races,  the  parent 
of  innumerable  varieties,  termed,  generally,  in  England,  cultivated  apple 
trees ;  and  in  France,  pommiers  doux,  or  pommiers  a  couteau.  We  adopt 
the  specific  name  .Afalus,  to  indicate  wisat  may  be  called  the  actual  form, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  though  many  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are 
derived  not  only  from  the  wild  apple,  or  crab,  of  Europe,  but  from  the 
crabs  of  Siberia.  We  shall  designate  these  crabs  as  varieties  of  P,  iif  alus, 
and  afterwards  make  a  selection  from  the  cultivated  sorts,  of  such  as  we 
think  suitable  for  being  planted  for  their  timber,  or  as  ornamental  trees. 
We  are  aware  that  objections  may  be  taken  to  this  mode,  as  deviating  from 
the  arrangement  given  by  De  Candolle,  who  places  the  P,  ac^rba  as 
the  first,  and  P,  JTfalus,  as  the  second  species  of  this  division  ;  but  it  is  so 
utterly  impossible  to  refer  the  different  varieties  correctly  to  the  wild  forms 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  that  we  consider  the  priority  of 
names  as  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  Besides,  as  we  have,  as 
usual,  only  indicated  our  own  deviations  from  established  authorities  in 
parentheses,  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  names  and  descriptions  of  De  Candolle,  and  of  the  others 
who  have  followed  in  hb  footsteps. 

It  13.  P.  (M.)  ACE^RDA  Dec.      The  sout-fhaied  Apple,  or  common  Crab  Tree 

Ideniiflcatkm.    Dec.  Prod.,  2.  p.  6S5. :  Don'f  Mill  2.  p.  (£& 

Symm^mes.    Pfrvu  Milus  aiutdra  tVaUr.  SeketL.  215. ;  iVMiu  ac^rba  Merat,  Ft.  Par.,  IS?.,  Dec. 

Sitppl.,  530. ;  M.  oommtnU  tylv&tri*  Detf. ;  P.  MUiu  iTlv£«trii  Ft  Dan.,  t  llOL ;  P.  AfUus  SmilA 

Emg.  Bot.,  1 179. ;  Pommier  MUFageon,  Fi:  ;  Holxapfeibaum,  Ger. 
Engraving.    Fl.  Dan.  1 1101. 

Detcriptiony  S^c,  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  crenated,  glabrous  even  when  young. 
Flowers  in  corymbs.  Tube  of  the  calyx  glabrous.  (^Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.} 
A  native  of  woods  and  way  sides  in  Europe.  This  form,  according  to  De 
Candolle,  yields  many  subvarieties  with  sour  fruit,  called,  in  Britain,  cider 
apples ;  and  in  France,  generally,  pommiers  a  cidre. 

5  14,  P.  (M,)  PRUNiPO^LiA  W,     The  Plum-tree-leaved  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab, 

IdenMeaHon.    WlUd.  Sp, 2.  p.  1018. ;  Dec  Prod., 2.  p. 635. ;  Don't  ITilL,  2.  pi 6ia 
^nonifmet.    P.  MUxu  fi  Ait.  Hort  Kew..  2.  p.  175. ;  ?  Afiius  h^brtda  Dexf.  Arb.,  2.  p.  141. 
engravings.    Mill.  Ic.,  t.  269. ;  and  the  plate  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Description,  4rc,  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
pubescent.  Tube  of  calyx  glabrous.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base;  and,  as 
appears  from  Mi/l.  Ic,  t.  269.,  with  tlie  styles  twice  as  long  as  the  stamens, 
and  the  fruit  subglobose,  yellowish,  and  austere.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  Siberia;  introduced  in  1758.  According  to  Mr.  Knight,  some  of  the 
finest  varieties  raised  by  him  are  from  cultivated  apples  fecundated  with  the 
blossoms  of  this  tree.  The  progeny  he  found  formed  more  hardy  trees  than  any 
other  kinds,  and  that  they  produced  earlier  and  more  highly  flavoured  fruit, 

i  15.  P.  (M,)  BACCA^TA  L,     The  berry^like-fruited  Apple  Tree,  or 

Siberian  Crab. 

IdemMcation.    Lin.  Mant,  75. ;  Amm.  Ruth.,  1 31. ;  PalL  FI.  Ron.,  1 10. :  Dec.  Prod,  2.  o,  63S. ; 

Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  646. 
Synonjfme.    A/ilu«  baccdta  Detf.  Art.,  2.  p.  141. 
Engravings.    Amm.  Ruth.,  t  31. ;  PalL  Fl  Rose,  t  la }  and  the  plate  in  Vol.  II. 

Descrij)tion,  S^c.  Disks  of  leaves  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated,  glabrousi 
the  length  of  the  petiole.  Flowers  grouped.  Sepals  deciduous.  {Dec.  Prod,, 
ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  Siberia  and  Dahuria,  and  only  differing  from  the 
preceding  sort,  of  which  it  is,  doubtless,  a  subvariety,  in  not  having  a  persist- 
ent calyx. 

t  16.  P.  {M.)  Dioi'cA  W.    The  AiiRciows-iexcd  Apple  Tree. 

Identification.     Willd.  Arb.,  263. ;  Spec.,  5.  p.  1018. }  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill..  2.  p.  646^ 
Synonymes.    P.  apC-tala  MUnck.  Hausv.,  5.  p.  247.j  on  the  authority  of  wllideuow ;  Afilus  dioica 
Auda.  CaL 
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De$eriptMm^  4rc  Leavec  oval,  lerrated,  tomenUMe  beneath.  Flowcrt,  in  many  instancet*  solhary. 
Sexes  dioecious,  by  defect  Calyx  tomentose.  Petals  linear,  the  length  of  the  sepals.  Styles  glabrous. 
{Dee.  Prod.,  il.  p.  635.)  Cultivated  occasionally  in  gardens  on  the  Continent ;  but  we  have  not  seen 
it  in  Britain. 

5J 17.  P.  (Af.)  ASTRAC ARNICA  Dec,     The  Astrachan  Apple  Tree. 

Ident^iealUm,    Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  635. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  p.  64& 
Sgiumjfme.    ikf klus  astracanica  Dum.  Caurs,,  ed.  S.  5.  p.  4£6. 

Descnpthny  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  acute,  partially  doubly  serrated,  pale 
beneath,  and  the  nerves  there  villose,  above  glabrous,  except  being  sligntly 
downy  on  the  midrib.  (Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  635.)  A  native  of  about  Astrachan, 
on  the  testimony  of  gardeners. 

Varieties  of  P.  WLdlus  cuUxvated  for  tlieir  Fruit,  From  the  above  forms,  we 
think  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  all  the  apples  cultivated  for  the  dessert  or 
the  kitchen  have  been  obtained,  either  by  selection  from  seedlings,  or  from 
cross-fecundation ;  and  that  no  other  wild  sort  has  been  used,  unless,  perhaps, 
we  except  Pyrus  coron^ria ;  which,  however,  we  have  never  heard  of  as  bemg 
employed  in  cross-fecundation.  These  garden,  or  cultivated,  varieties,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  the  following  selection  of  sorts, 
which  are  handsome-growing  trees,  or  have  fruit  of  a  particular  character,  has 
been  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
from  the  collection  under  his  care :  — 

The  Red  Astrachan,  The  tree  is  middle-sized,  with  a  branchy  head;  the  fruit 
IS  of  a  bright  red,  with  a  fine  bloom  like  that  of  a  plum.  This  is  one  form 
of  the  sort  which  De  Candolle  has  designated  as  P.  astradtnica :  our 
No.  17. 
The  White  Astrachan,  or  transparent  Crab  of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the 
preceding  sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending  upwards  when  young,  and 
afterwards  becoming  pendulous.  The  fruit  is  of  a  wax  colour,  with  a 
fine  bloom  on  it,  and  is  almost  transparent.  This  is  another  form  of  P. 
(M,)  astradinica.  It  is  known  in  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of  the 
transparent  crab. 
The  Black  Crab  is  a  tree  of  the  middle  size,  with  very  dark  small  fruit,  of  no 

value  as  such.  * 

The  Coitrt  pendu  plat  is  a  remarkablv  dwarf-growing  tree,  and  so   late  in 
flowering,  that  the  leaves  are  expanded  before,  or  at  the  same  time  as,  the 
flowers ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter  ai'e  seldom,  if  ever,  injured  by 
frost :  for  which  reason,  it  is  commonly  called  by  gardeners  the  wise  apple. 
Grafted  on  the  French  paradise  stock,  the  tree  may  be  kept  of  a  size  not 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooseberry  bush ;  in  which  state  it  will  bear  fruit 
in  abundance  and  of  good  flavour, 
ne  Lincolnshire  Holland  Pqwin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  blos- 
soms.    Its  firuit  keeps  till  February. 
The  Tulip  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  fruit,  which  is  of  a  very  bright  red. 
The  Violet  Apple  has  fruit  of  a  violet  colour,  covered  with  a  bloom  like 

that  of  the  plum. 
The  Cherry  Crab  is  a  subvariety  of  P.  (M,)  baccata.     The  tree  is  spreading, 
with  drooping  branches ;  and  the  fruit  is  numerous,  and  about  the  size  and 
colour  of  a  large  cherry. 
The  Supreme  Crab  has  fruit  rather  larger  than  the  preceding  sort*     The  tree 

is  of  robust  growth,  and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 
Bigg* Sr  Everlasting  Crab  was  raised  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  by 
Mr.  Biggs,  the  curator,  from  seeds  received  from  Siberia  in  1814.  It  is  a 
visorous-growing  tree,  with  pendulous  branches  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
which,  in  form  and  character,  are  intermediate  between  P.  (ilf.)  prunifolia 
and  P.  {M.)  baccata,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees  long  after  Christmas. 
In  sheltered  situations,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears  almost  a  sub- 
evergreen. 

General  DescrijHion,  The  apple  tree,  whether  in  a  wild  state  or  cultivated,  is 
by  no  means  so  handsome  in  form  as  the  pear  tree,  though  its  blossoms  are 
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much  more  ornamental^  and  are,  besides,  fragrant.  It  seldom  grows  above  half 
the  height  of  the  pear  tree ;  the  oldest  apple  trees  known  in  Europe  not  being 
above  30ft.  or  Soft,  in  height.  The  trunk  is  generally  crooked,  and  the 
branches  rambling  horizontallv  when  voung,  and  when  old  becoming  pen- 
dulous. The  diameter  of  the  nead  is  also  onen  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
tree.  The  apple  tree  is  much  more  liable  to  the  canker,  and  other  diseases,  than 
the  pear  tree.  Numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears,  the 
species  to  which  these  varieties  belong  mav  always  be  known  in  a  moment,  by 
inspecting  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  apple  are  more  shortly  mucronate,  leas 
evidently  serrated,  and  somewhat  more  hairy  underneath,  than  those  of  ^e 
pear.  The  leaves  of  the  pear  are  elliptical,  smooth,  and  shining  above,  and 
serrated,  but  not  mucronate.  The  blossoms  of  the  apple  are  tinged  with  red, 
and  are  fragrant ;  while  those  of  the  pear  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  scentless. 
The  fruit  of  the  two  trees  is  not  less  different  than  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 
The  apple  is  hollowed  at  the  insertion  of  the  peduncle,  depressed  at  top,  of  a 
softer  texture  than  the  pear,  and  less  astringent,  but  more  acid.  The  apple 
has  woody  threads  passing  through  it  to  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  reeu- 
larly  disposed  round  the  capsules,  tending  towards  the  calyx ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  fruit  rots  when  these  are  broken*  The  pear  also  has  these  threads ;  but  in 
that  fruit  they  are  not  so  distinct,  on  account  of  the  gritty  matter  which  pre- 
vails in  many  of  the  sorts,  and  especially  in  wild  pears.  **  The  cells  are  dif- 
ferently shaped  in  the  two  fruits :  in  the  apple  they  are  narrow,  and  pointed 
at  both  ends ;  in  the  pear  they  are  obovate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to 
a  point  at  the  end  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  pear,  however  it  may 
vary  in  shape,  size,  colour,  taste,  &c.,  by  cultivation,  is  generally  convex,  and 
lengthened  out  at  the  base;  whereas  the  apple  is  always  concave  there. 
Besides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  apple  are  commonly  wider  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  of  a  yellower  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath ;  whereas  in 
the  pear  they  are  dark  green  above,  and  quite  smooth  on  both  sides.  Their 
vascular  system  is  very  different,  being  loose  in  the  apple,  and  very  close  in  the 
pear :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  stouter,  and  more  permanent, 
than  those  of  the  former.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  these  trees  is  quite  different; 
the  pear  being  lody  and  upright,  the  apple  low  and  spreading.*'  {Martyn's 
Milier,) 

Geography.  The  apple  grows  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
except  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  found  throughout  Western  Asia,  China,  and 
Japan ;  but  not  in  North  America,  unless  we  consider  P.  coronaria  as  a 
variety  of  P.  M^lus,  In  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  found  as  far  as  West  Fin- 
land, in  lat.  62®;  in  Sweden,  in  lat.  58^  or  59°;  and  in  Central  Russia,  to 
55®  or  60°.  The  crab  of  Europe  is  wanting  in  Siberia,  but  there  the  Siberian 
forms  of  the  species  are,  as  Pallas  assures  us,  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  country.  The  apple  is  stated,  by  Royle,  to  be  cultivated  in  the  southern 
parts  of  India,  and  also  in  the  Himalayas,  and  in  China  and  Japan  ;  but  it  is 
not  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of  these  countries.  As  an  instance  of  the 
difiBculties  attendant  on  the  introduction  of  European  plants  into  the  north  of 
India,  Mr.  Royle  mentions  that  **  an  apple  tree  from  Liverpool,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  only  one  which  survived,  cost  upwards  of  70/.  before  it 
was  planted  in  the  nursery  at  Mossuree."  (liltuL,  p.  206.)  In  Britain,  the 
apple  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  hedges,  and  on  the  margins  of  woods,  as  far 
north  as  Morayshire,  and  as  high  as  tne  agricultural  zone.  In  the  Hi^lands 
of  Scotland,  the  apjAe  tree  is  the  badse  of  the  clan  Lamont.  It  is  found  wfld 
in  Ireland,  but  it  is  rare  there.  Wnerever  the  apple  occurs  in  a  truly  wild 
state,  the  tree  is,  when  young,  generally  more  or  less  furnished  with  thorns ; 
but  these  disappear  as  it  advances  in  age ;  and,  in  fertile  soils,  the  crab,  like 
the  common  hawthorn  in  a  wild  state,  may  even  be  found  altogether  thomless. 
The  crab  never  grows  wild  except  on  tolerably  good  soils,  for  which  reason  it 
is  never  found  associated  with  the  wild  pear. 

Hittory,  The  apple  tree  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Herodotus,  and  in 
sacred  history.    Hmy  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  called  the  apple  MeJica» 
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from  Media,  the  country  from  which  apple  trees  were  first  brought  into  Greece; 
but  Seckler  thinks  that  the  term  Meoica  was  more  probably  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  peach,  which  is  indigenous  in  Media.  Pliny  not  only  mentions 
apples  of  different  kinds,  but  also  crabs  and  wildings,  whicn  are  small  and  sour 
and,  for  that  reason,  **  have  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse  given  them." 
The  apple  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  and 
many  of  the  sorts  took  their  names  from  the  first  grafters.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Pliny  has  stated  so  many  particulars  as  facts,  respecting 
the  apple  (such  as  turning  the  fruit  red,  by  grafting  it  on  the  mulberry,  &c.), 
which  are  well  known  to  be  physiologically  impossible,  that  very  little  confi- 
dence is  to  be  placed  in  statements  by  him  of  any  kind.  The  apple  was,  in  all 
I  probability,  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  pear ;  and, 
ike  that  fruit,  perhaps  reintroduced  by  the  heads  of  religious  houses  on  their 
establishment,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  According  to  Fuller, 
pippins  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
they  were  planted  at  Plumstead  in  Sussex ;  but  it  is  altogether  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  there  were  not  abundance  of  apple  trees  m  the  country  long 
before  that  time.  The  golden  pippin  is  said  to  have  been  originated  at  Par- 
ham  Park  in  Sussex,  as  the  Ribstone  pippin  was  at  Ribstone  Park  in  York- 
shire. The  best  apples,  in  Gerard's  time,  were  the  queening,  pearmains, 
the  paradise,  and  some  other  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  seven ;  but,  he  says, 
there  are  a  great  many  others ;  adding,  that  Kent  *'  doth  abound  with  apples 
of  most  sorts."  He  afterwards  mentions  that  he  has  **  seen  in  the  pastures 
and  hedgerows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful  gentleman's  dwellinff, 
two  miles  fi-om  Hereford,  called  Master  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  sS. 
sorts,  that  the  servants  drink,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  drinke  but  that 
which  is  made  of  apples."  (Herbal,  p.  1450.)  Herefordshire  appears  to 
have  been  noted  for  its  trees  and  its  cider  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  some 
of  the  oldest  apple  trees  in  existence  are  believed  to  be  in  England,  and  in 
that  county.  Parkinson  describes  57  varieties  of  apples ;  and  the  number 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  increasing  to  the  present  time.  A  great  many 
excellent  sorts  have  been  raised  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  P.H.S.;  and  many, 
alsOjOn  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America ;  the  whole  of  which  have 
been  collected  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  where  there 
are  now  (1836)  upwards  of  1400  distinct  sorts,  exclusive  of  synonymes,  to 
which  number  additional  sorts  are  being  added  every  year ;  and  their  compa- 
rative merits  estimated. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood  of  the  apple,  in  a  wild  state,  is  fine-prained, 
hard,  and  of  a  brownish  colour;  and  that  or  the  cultivated  apple  is  said  to  be 
of  a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  which  is  a  result  of  cultivation  contrary  to 
what  is  usual.  The  weight  of  the  wood  of  the  apple  tree  varies  much  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  erown.  In  a  green  state,  it  weighs  from 
48  lb.  to  66  lb.  per  cubic  foot ;  and  it  loses  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of 
its  bulk  in  drying,  and  about  a  tenth  of  its  weight.  The  wood  of  the  cultivated 
tree  weighs  heavier  than  that  of  the  wild  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  about  66 
to  45.  These  particulars  will  be  found  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Diciionnaire 
det  Eaua  et  det  Forets  ;  in  which  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  wood  of  the  pear 
is  incomparably  superior  in  every  respect  to  that  of  the  apple.  In  Britain, 
apple  tree  wood  was  formerly  a  good  deal  used  in  turnery,  and  as  cogs  for 
wheels,  for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  found  very  durable.  The  tree,  as  an 
object  in  landscape  scenery,  cannot  be  recommended  as  harmonising  well  with 
other  forms;  but,  as  it  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  as  the  fruit  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  poer,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  it  deserves  introduction 
into  every  hedgerow,  and  every  orchard.  For  hedgerows,  it  is  more  especially 
desirable,  as  though,  not  so  fastlgiate  as  the  pear,  it  does  very  little  injury 
to  the  crops  by  its  shade;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  in  nurseries  and 
market-^rdens,  the  former  more  especially,  young  trees  of  almost  every 
kind  thrive  under  the  shade  both  of  the  apple  and  the  pear.  This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  Goldworth  and  Knaphill  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  where 

3  o 
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cortaDD  eycrgTCCPs,  socb  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  neftnl  other  iin,  the 
points  of  the  leadfaig  shoots  of  which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  die  frosts 
of  Afirii  and  Bfay,  are  alwa3rs  sown  onder  old  apple  and  pear  trees.  The  crab 
fa  used  as  a  stock  for  the  cultivated  apple,  and  for  all  the  other  species  and 
iFttietaes  oCtliis  diviajon  of  the  genos ;  Imt,  as  we  have  before  ob8erved,it  will 
Bot  terv<e  as  a  stodc  for  the  pear,  or  any  of  the  plants  indoded  in  dmt,  or  the 
^iher  divisions  of  Pyrus.  In  France,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  die 
thorny  wild  apple,  or  crab,  is  formed  into  live  hedges,  the  branches  of  wfaidi, 
^cording  to  Agricola,  are  inarched  into  each  other,  in  order  to  give  them 
ilfeore  strength  to  resbt  catde.  The  fimit  of  the  crab,  m  the  forests  of  France, 
is  a  great  resource  for  the  wild  boar ;  and  it  b  also  given  in  that  country  to 
swine  and  cows.  A  drink  of  it,  called  boisson,  is  made  in  some  p0ts  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  veijuice  is  a  wdl4Lnown  descripdon  of 
vinegar,  produced  from  the  roost  austere  of  the  fruit  The  bark  afibrds  a 
yellow  dye;  and  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
t^oraatom,  according  to  Gerard,  was  so  called  from  its  being  andentfy  made 
of  the  pnip  of  apples  beaten  up  with  **  swine's  grease  "  (lard)  and  rose-water. 

The  uses  of  the  apple  as  an  eatable  frtiit  are  very  numerous.  Apples  are 
equally  good  for  the  kitchen  and  the  dessert ;  and  they  are  not  onl^  used  in 
various  dishes  by  themselves,  but  enter  into  numerous  combinations  with 
other  fruits.  In  confectionery,  apple  jelly  forms  a  most  beaodfol  medium  for 
preserving  Siberian  crabs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit;  and  dried  apples 
(beaufins)  are  prqiared  in  great  numl>ers  in  Norfolk,  by  drying  them  slowly 
ia  bakers*  ovens  after  the  braid  has  been  drawn,  and  occaAonally  taking  them 
out  and  pressing  them  with  the  hand  to  flatten  them,  till  they  areperfecdy  soft, 
and  of  a  rich  deep  brown,  when  they  are  considered  fit  for  the  London  maricet. 
Medicinally,  apples  are  reckoned  paiticularly  cooling,  and  excellent  in  all  inilaoi- 
matory disorders;  and  apple-water  is  a  most  refreshing  driidL  infevers.  In  France, 
•  kind  of  jam,  or  rob,  called  raisine,  (see  p.  898.)  is  prepared  by  boilmg  apples  in 
new  wine.  A  kind  of  wine  is  also  made  from  apples,  with  water  and  sugar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  made  in  Britain.  Apple  wine,  how- 
ever, as  Phillips  observes,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cider  made  from  golden 
pippins,  from  which  a  spirit  is  extracted  equal  to  brandy  for  preserving  frtdt, 
or  mixing  in  made  wines  or  liquors.  (Pom.  Brit.,  p.  55.^  A  liquor  is  made  by 
distillation  from  cider,  in  North  America,  which  is  called  cider  brandy;  and 
B  very  strong  spirit  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  cider  to  freese,  and  then 
drawing  off  the  part  that  remains  in  a  fluid  state,  and  which,  of  course,  contains 
all  the  alcohol.  The  Americans  also  make  a  liquor,  which  thei^  call  pomona 
wine,  by  adding  1  gallon  of  brandy  to  6  of  new  cider  after  it  is  racked  off; 
*'  This,  when  8  or  12  months'  old,  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  wine."  {Encyc. 
Amer,,  vol.  i.  p.  308.) 

Cider.  The  most  celebrated  coundes  in  England  for  making  cider  are,  Here- 
fordshire, Worcestershire,  and  Devonshire;  and  the  dder  of  the  two  former 
counties  is  esteemed  much  the  best.  Worcestershire,  we  are  told  1^  Dr. 
Nash,  as  quoted  in  Pitt's  Survet/  of  Worcetterthire,  p.  149.,  was  famous  ror  its 
fruit  trees  even  in  the  dme  of  Henry  III. ;  but  Herefordshire,  though  it  con* 
tains  many  very  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  has  soitie  very  old  dder 
orchards  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not  generally  considered 
as  a  fruit  country  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  in  the  first  part  of  whose  reign 
*'  orcharding,"  as  it  was  called,  became  general  throughout  the  county.  (Here" 
fordthire  Report,  p.  79.)  At  this  period,  Evelyn  tells  us,  •*  by  the  noble 
exertions  of  Lord  Scudamore,  of  Hom-Lacey,'  and  other  gendemen,  Here^ 
fordshire  became,  in  a  manner,  "one  entire  orchard."  {Pomona,  fot.  London, 
1679.)  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire 
apple  orchards,  that  the  ground  is  always  cropped  under  the  trees ;  it  being 
a  maxim,  in  the  former  county,  that  an  "  orchard  is  generally  raised  with  most 
success,  and  at  least  expense,  in  a  hop  yard ;  the  ground  under  thn  culture 
being  always  well  tilled  and  manured,  as  well  as  fenced  i^gainst  every  kind  of 
enemy."  {HertfordMre Report, p^SS.) 
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Dirediofujbr  making  Cider.  The  colours  of  good  cider  fruits  are  red  aad 
veUow;  and  the  colour  to  be  avoided  is  green,  as  affording  a  liquor  of  the 
narsbeat,  and  ^nerally  of  the  poorest,  quaiutjr.  The  pulp  should  be  yellow, 
and  the  taste  nch,  and  somewhat  astringent.  "  Apples  of  a  small  size  are 
alwi^s,  if  equal  in  quality,  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a  largw  size,  in  order 
that  the  rind  and  kernel  may  bear  the  greatest  proportion  to  the  pulp,  which 
aflbrda  the  weakest  and  most  watery  juice."  (Heref.  Rep,y  p.  84.)  To 
prove  this.  Dr.  Symonds  of  Hereford,  about  the  year  1800,  made  one  hogshead 
of  cider  entirely  from  the  rinds  and  cores  of  apples,  and  another  frmn  the 
pulo  only,  when  the  first  was  found  of  extraordmary  strength  and  flavour  ; 
whuethe  latter  was  sweet  and  insipid.  (Ibid,) 

In  Herefhrdikire  and  Worcestermire  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  it  is  ripe  enough  to  £ftll  of  itself.  When  gathered,  it  is  laid  in  heaps  okl 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  weather ;  unless  a  frost 
comes  on,  when  the  fruit  should  be  carefully  covered  with  straw.  Eaeh  sort 
should  be  kept  separate;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  sorts  ripe  at  the  same 
time  should  be  ground  together.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
jreduoed  in  the  mill  into  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
•choosing  firuit  of  the  same  kind,  or,  at  least,  of  the  same  de^ee  of  ripeness,  to 
i>e  put  into  the  mill  at  the  same  time.  When  ground,  the  fruit  should  be  mixed  ; 
as  ciders  made  from  mixed  fruit  are  always  considered  the  best.  The  cider<4niH 
(see  Encye.  of  Cot.  Arch,,  fig.  1 181.)  consists  of  a  circular  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
solid  bcoad  wheel,  about  3(  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  wide,  which  is  drawn, 
by  a  horae^  in  a  circular  trough  of  stone  about  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  in.  deep. 
In  this  trough  the  apples  are  placed  (great  care  having  been  taken,  first,  to 
pick  out  all  that  appear  to  be  what  is  called  black  rotten);  and  the  grinding 
proceeds  slowly,  a  nree  access  of  air  being  allowed  to  the  fruit  till  it  is  reduced 
to  a  homogeneous  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kernels  are  scarcely  distin* 
Kttishable  from  the  pulp.  The  mass  is  then  suffered  to  remain  24  hours  in  tok 
open  tub,  fully  exposed  to  the  air;  and  it  is  afterwards  put  into  hair  dothiL 
and  pressed ;  the  juice  being  deposited  in  casks,  which  are  not  quite  fiUed,  and 
which  are  left  in  the  open  air.  If  left  to  itself,  the  cider  would  be  subjected 
to  three  fermentations :  1st,  the  vinous,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it  strength ; 
2dly,  the  acetous,  which,  if  suffered  to  continue,  would  soon  change  it  mto 
fiinegar;  and,  3dly,  the  putrefiictive,  by  which  it  would  become  insipid,  and 
totally  unfit  for  use.  The  cider-maker  should  watch  the  height  of  the  first  feru 
snentation,  which  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  liquor 
riaiBg  to  the  top.  The  cider  should  then  be  racked  off,  and  the  lees  filtered 
throogh  linen  bags.  The  goodness  of  the  cider  depends  in  a  great  measure  ott 
this  operation;  and,  if  it  be  well  timed,  and  well  executed,  the  liquor  will  be 
perfectly  clear  and  bright.  The  casks  should  still  want  4  or  5  gallons  of 
beinc  full,  and  should  stand  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  a  bung  being 
4ightty  put  over  the  hole,  till  the  end  of  March,  when  the  liquor  should  be 
tacked  off  into  clean  casks,  which  should  be  completely  filled,  and  the  bung 
firmly  fixed.  The  usual  produce  of  an  apple  tree  is  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of 
firuit,  which  will,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  yield  one  hogshead 
of  cider;  but,  more  commonly,  it  requires  three  trees  to  produce  two  boss* 
heads.  Some  of  the  drier  kinds  of  apples,  such  as  the  Hagloe  crab  and  me 
Stire  apple  (both  celebrated  as  cider  apples),  will,  in  dry  seasons,  only  yield  a 
hogshead  of  cider  from  three  hotheads  of  fruit,  or  the  produce  of  three  trees. 
The  beat  time  for  bottling  cider  is  when  it  is  two  years  old ;  and,  if  well  made, 
and  of  sound  quali^,  the  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  cider  will  keep 
•20  or  30  years.  (For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  making 
cider  in  liu^ordshire  and  Worcestershire,  see  Enctfcloptsdia  of  Cottage  Archie 
iecture,  Herefitrdskire  Report^  and  Pott's  Survey  of  Woroeitershire ;  and  for 
figures  of  the  mill,  press,  and  other  utensils  necessary,  see  Encyciopcedia  of 
Cottage  ArekOeclure.) 

/»  J)0voiMAtfv,  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  mills;  and  the  apples  are 
only  broken,  or  crushed,  instead  of  bemg  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  mass ;  and 
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"(&»•  jyier^is  «lrafaied  through  reed  or  straw  matey  histeed  of  hair  cloths. 
•Neinier  the- apples,  ii4r  the  pulp,  are  exposed  to  the  open  air;  and,  if  any  run 
Mis  on  the  miit  while  it  is  being  gathered,  it  is  considered  unfit  for  use.  The 
cider  >of  Devsoshire  is  sweet,  but  weak,  and  will  not  keep  good  many  years. 
Another  point  of  difference  is,  a  ckuise  generally  inserted  in  the  leases  in  IJevon* 
ahire,'that  no  crops  shall  be  grown  under  the  trees  in  the  apple  orchards.  The 
liquor  is  not  racked  off  so  soon  as  in  Herefordshire;  and,  should  the  acetous 
wmeotation  have  been  allowed  to  come  on,  it  is  stopped,  by  adding  a  bottle 
^ -French  hnsidy,  half  a  gallon  of  cider  brandy,  or  a  pailfiil  of  sound  old  cider, 
<Bd  exposing  the  cask  to  a  cooler  air.  (See  Eneffdopmdia  cfAgncMlture,  2d 
edit,  p.  4131.) 

In  IreUtndy  a  mixture  of  every  sort  of  apple,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated, 
is  thought  to  make  the  best  cider.  **  Owing  to  a  considerable  admixture 
of  crabs,  the  Irish  cider  is  always  more  sour  liian  the  English ;  and  this  is  a 
auahty,  when  not  too  predominant,  for  which  it  is  valued  by  the  natives. 
(jJttine^t  Cydop^BdiUf  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy.) 

In  Sootimndy  cider  has  not  hitherto  been  made ;  but,  as  the  dimate,  especially 
in  all  the  low  lands  of  the  country,  is  drier  and  warmer  than  that  of  Ireland, 
and  is  consequently  better  adapted  for  ripening  fruit,  if  apple  trees  were  intro- 
duced into  the  hedgerows,  in  some  places ;  and,  where  wob  could  not  be  done, 
if  large  orchards  were  planted  a^joming  the  farm^iouses,  cider  might  be  as 
eooimon  a  beverage  there  as  in  England. 

In  Nemunufy,  cider  was  made  before  it  was  in  EngUmd;  and  the  art  of 
flsaking  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  that  country  firom  Spain ;  where^ 
however,  it  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Norman  mode  of  making  cider  closely 
gesciiibleB  that  generally  practised  in  Devonshire.  The  Normans  gather  their 
apples  in  dry  weather,  and  keep  them  closely  shut  up  in  rooms,  till  ready 
m  the  press,  in  which  they  are  crushed,  or  broken ;  and  the  juice  is  strained 
tbrou^  a  reed  or  bast  mat.  The  Normans  prefer  sweet  apples,  or  sweet  and 
bitter  apples  mixed.  The  cider  is  sweet,  like  that  of  Devonshire ;  but,  though 
beady,  it  has  not  much  body.  The  strongest  rarely  keeps  more  than  five  or 
six  years,  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  best  drunk  from  the  cask  when  quite  new. 
Normandy  b  the  only  part  of  the  Continent  where  cider  is  a  staple  article  of 
commerce. 

In  AmeruMj  cider  is  almost  a  universal  beverage  in  New  England,  and  in 
the  middle,  and  some  of  the  western  states.  The  miit  is  sufiered  to  remain  on 
the  tree  till  it  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  it  is  then  gathered  by  hand ;  or,  if  the 
trees  are  shaken,  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  the  ground  with  coarse  cloths 
or  Russian  mats,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  being  bruised.  When  gathered, 
the  spples  are  Itdd  in  heaps  in  a  room,  and  kept  carefully  from  the  rain  or 
dew.     In  grinding,  care  is  taken  to  reduce  *'  the  whole  fruit,  skin  and  seeds,  to 

fine  pulp,  and  to  perform  the  operation  in  cool  weather.  The  late  Joseph 
Cooper  of  New  Jeraey  has  observed  emphatically,  that  *■  the  longer  a  cheese 
[that  is,  the  mass  of  apple  pulj)]  lies  after  being  ground,  before  pressine,  the 
better  for  the  cider,  provided  it  escapes  fermentation  until  the  pressing  is 
completed."  (^K^nrick't  American  Orchardist,  p.  121.>  In  some  cases,  the 
pomace,  or  mass  of  pulp,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  weex  or  ten  days  after  it  is 
ground,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  press  (provided  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm),  stirring  the  mass  every  day.  (J bid,) 

Mode  of  preparing  the  Sweetmeat  known  in  France  by  the  Name  of  HaisinS 
ewNposS,  This  is  a  very  favourite  sweetmeat  with  the  Parisians ;  and  it  is 
made  by  boiling  any  given  quantity  of  mubt,  or  new  wine,  till  it  is  diminished 
one  half,  skimming  it  continually  as  fresh  scum  arises,  and  afterwards  strain- 
ing the  liquor :  then  take  apples,  pared  and  cut  into  quarters,  and,  putting  them 
into  the  raisin^,  let  it  simmer  gently,  stirring  it  continual  1^'  with  a  long  wooden 
apoon,  till  the  apples  become  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  liquor,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  species  of  marmalade,  which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  tastei^ 
When  prepared  in  the  northern  provinces,  the  raisine,  after  the  first  boiling, 
skimming,  and  straining,  should  be  set  for  24  hours  in  a  cool  place,  wh^  a :  " 
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liquor,  like  a  scum,  will  appear  on  the  surface :  this  inaat  be  remoTeil,juid<4he 
lii^uor  strained,  before  it  is  mixed  with  apples,  as  before.  This  scum  isitke  tartaric 
acid,  which  would  spoil  the  raisin^,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping,  but  wliieh  is  not 
perceivable  when  the  grapes  have  ripened  in  a  southern  climate.  The  raisiQe,when 
properly  prepared,  is  sweet,  but  with  a  slight  flavour  of  acidity,.likeiemon  nixed 
with  honey.  The  best  raisine  is  that  ot  Burgundy.  In  Normandy  a  siniJar 
marmalade  is  composed  of  dder  and  pears ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  a»  the  other 
kind,  being  apt  to  ferment.  In  some  cases,  the  pears  are  put  into  m  eartheh 
vessel  without  water,  and  placed  in  a  baker's  oven  after  the  bread  baa  befm 
drawn,  previously  to  mixing  with  the  cider.  The  best  raisioe  is  considered  very 
wholesome,  particularly  for  children,  who  eat  it  spread  on  bread,  and  for  pei^ 
sons  in  delicate  health,  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  butter,  and  is  in  France 
what  marmalade  is  in  Britain,  and  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Raisin^  is 
abundant  and  cheap  in  Paris ;  where,  however,  a  composition  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  it,  made  of  honey  and  water,  instead  of  wine;  an  imposition 
which  may  be  detected  by  putting  the  raisine  in  water,  with  which  it  will  not 
unite  if  pure.  In  Italy y  the  raisine  is  eaten  with  preparations  either  of  Indian 
corn,  or  of  maccaroni,  to  give  a  flavour  to  these  dishes.  (Nouveau  Corns 
Complet  (TAgricuUttre,  tome  xiii.  p.  44.) 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUusiotu,  The  apple  tree  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  fruit  of  which  was  eaten  by  Eve  in  Paradise; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact^  that  the  apple  tree  is  also  distinguished  by  legends 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  Greeks,  tne  Scandinavians,  and  the  Druids.  The 
pagans  believed  that  the  golden  fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  which  it  was  one  of  the 
u£>urs  of  Hercules  to  procure,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  dragon  that  guarded  them 
and  never  slept,  were  apples;  though  modem  writers  have  supposed j them 
oranges.  (See  Encyc,  of  Gard,,  edit.  1835,  p.  4.  and  p.  5.)  In  the  Edda^  we 
are  told  that  the  goddess  Iduna  had  the  care  of  apples  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  immortality ;  and  which  were,  consequently,  reserved  for  the 
gods,  who  ate  of  them  when  they  began  to  feel  themselves  growing  old.  The 
evil  spirit  Loke  took  away  Iduna  and  her  apple  tree,  and  hid  them  in  a  forest, 
where  they  could  not  be  found  by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  malicious 
theft,  every  thing  went  wrong  in  the  world.  The  gods  became  old  and  infirm ; 
and,  enfeebled  both  in  body  and  mind,  no  longer  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  afiairs  of  the  earth ;  and  men,  havine  no  one  to  look  after  them,  fell  into 
evil  courses,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  evil  spirit.  At  length,  the  gods 
finding  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  day,  roused  their  last  remains  of 
vigour,  and,  combining  together,  forced  Loke  to  restore  the  tree  The  druide 
paid  particular  reverence  to  the  apple  tree,  because  the  mistletoe  was  supposed 
to  grow  only  on  it  and  the  oak ;  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  usdulnees 
of  the  fruit.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling,  the  apple  was  cultivated  in 
Britain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and  Glastonbury 
was  called  the  apple  orchard,  from  the  great  quantity  of  apples  grown  there 
previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  (See  p.  22.) 

Hercules  was  worshipped  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  name  of  Melius;  and 
apples  were  offered  at  his  altars.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  river  Asopus  having,  on  one  occasion,  overflowed  its  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  it  impossible  to  bring  a  sheep  across  it  which  was  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Hercules ;  when  some  youths,  recollectic^  that  an  apple  bore  the  same  natae 
as  a  sheep  in  Greek  (melon),  offered  an  apple,  with  four  little  sticLs  stuck  in 
it,  to  resemble  legs,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sheep ;  and,  after  that  period,  the 
pagans  always  considered  the  apple  as  especially  devoted  to  Hercules.  (See 
Bad*s  Hist,  and  Lit,  JBot,,  vol.  i.  p.  103.)  In  Britain,  as  we  bsAre  already 
stated,  the  apple  tree  has  been  held  in  respect  ever  since  the  time  of  ibe 
druids.  The  ancient  Welsh  bards  were  rewarded  for  exeelling  in  song  by 
**  the  token  of  the  apple  spray ;"  and  Gwaichmal  thus  sings :  —  '*  The  point  of 
the  apple  tree,  supporting  blossoms,  proud  covering  of  the  woods,  declares 
every  one*s  desire  tends  to  the  place  of  his  affections.*'  (Davics's.  WeibJlardsw) 
"  On  Christmas  Eve,  the  farmers  and  their  men,  in  Deronshire^  take  a  kree 
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bowl  of  eider,  with  a  toast  in  it ;  and,  carrying  it  in  state  to  the  orchard,  diey 
salute  the  apple  trees  with  much  ceremony,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  well  the 
next  season.  This  salutation  consists  in  throwing  some  of  the  cider  about 
the  roots  of  th^  tree,  placing  bits  of  the  toast  on  the  branches ;  and  then, 
forming  themsdves  into  a  ring,  they,  like  the  bards  of  old,  set  up  dieir  voices, 
and  sing  a  song,  which  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Popidar  AniiquUiew,**  (Ifo. 
Bra^i  Borders  of  ike  Tamer  and  the  Tovy^  vol.  i.  p.  335.)  In  Hone's  Efoer^ 
D&y  Booky  this  custom  is  mentioned,  but  with  some  slight  variation.  It  v 
there  stated,  that  the  farmer  and  his  men,  afler  making  their  oblation  of  cider, 
encircle  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  repeat  three  times 
the  song,  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Here*!  to  thse,  old  apfile  tree, 
Wbenoe  thou  matftH  bud,  and  whaooe  thou  nsyit  Mows 
And  whence  thou  may>t  bear  applei  enow. 
HatsAiH!  can  AiUI 
Butbd  ^biuhcl — MckaftiUI 
And  my  pockeU  full  too  I 

Humll** 

This  Is  sometimes  done  on  the  Twelfth  Nieht  Eve,  as  well  as  on  Christmas 
£ve ;  and,  at  the  former-mentioned  festival,  when  the  song  is  finished,  ti^e 
whole  party  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  find  bolted  against 
them  by  the  females,  who  were  left  at  home,  and  who  refuse  to  open  the 
door  till  some  one  of  the  party  **  has  guessed  what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  gene- 
rally some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to  be  hit  on,  and  is  ttie  reward  of  him 
who  first  names  it."  {Even/  Day  Book,  voL  i.  p.  42.)  In  Brand's  Popular 
AnHquities,  the  following  is  stated  as  another  mode  of  performing  this  charm : 
—  Tiie  homer  and  his  workmen  go  out  into  the  orchard,  after  supper,  on  the 
eve  of  Twelfth  Night,  with  a  large  milk-pan  full  of  cider,  having  roasted 
apples  pressed  into  it.  **  Out  of  this,  eacn  person  in  company  takes  what  is 
called  '  a  clayen  cup,*  that  is,  an  earthen  cup  full  of  liquor ;  and,  standing 
under  each  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  apple  trees,  and  passing  by  those  that 
are  not  good  bearers,  he  addresses  it  in  the  following  words :  — 

**  Heakh  to  thee,  good  apple  tree. 
Well  to  bear,  pocketn]Ia,hat(UIc, 
Peckftili,  buahelba«fbtor 

And  then,  drinking  oart  of  the  contents,  he  throws  the  rest,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  roasted  apples,  at  the  tree.  At  each  cup  the  company  set  up  a 
shout.**  In  Herefordsnire,  Brand  tells  us  that,  "  at  the  approacn  of  evening, 
on  the  vigil  of  the  Twelfth  Day,  the  farmers,  with  thdr  tnends  and  servants, 
meet  together,  and  about  6  o'clock  walk  out  to  a  field  where  wheat  is  growing. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  IS  small  fires,  and  one  large  one,  are 
lighted  np«  The  attendants,  beaded  by  the  master  of  the  family,  pledge  the 
company  in  old  cider,  which  circulates  freelv  on  these  occasions.  A  circle  is 
formed  round  the  large  fire,  when  a  general  shout  and  hallooing  takes  place, 
which  you  hear  answered  from  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  fields.  Sometiroes 
50  or  60  of  these  fires  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  This  being  finished,  the 
company  return  home,  where  the  good  housewife  and  her  maids  are  preparing 
a  good  supper.  A  large  cake  is  always  provided,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
Aner  supper,  the  company  all  attend  the  bailiff  (or  head  of  the  oxen)  to  the 
wainhouse,  where  the  following  particulars  are  observed :  —  The  master,  at  the 
head  of  his  friends,  fills  the  cup  (generally  of  strong  ale),  and  stands  oppo- 
site the  first  or  finest  of  the  oxen.  He  then  pledges  him  in  a  curious  toast : 
the  company  follow  his  example  with  all  the  other  oxen,  addressing  each  by 
hts  name.  This  being  finished,  the  large  cake  is  produced,  and,  with  much 
ceremony,  put  on  the  horn  of  the  first  ox,  through  the  hole  above  mentioned. 
The  ox  is  then  tickled  to  make  him  toss  his  head.  If  he  throw  the  cake 
behind,  then  it  is  the  mistress's  perquisite ;  if  before  (in  what  is  termed  the 
boosy),  the  bailiff  himself  claims  the  prize.  The  company  then  return  to  the 
house,  the  doors  of  which  thev  find  locked ;  nor  will  they  be  opened  till  some 
jovous  songs  are  sung.  On  their  gaining  admittance,  a  scene  of  mirth  and 
jollity  ensues,  and  which  lasts  the  greatest  part  of  the  night."  Pennant,  in  his 
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Thur  in  Scoiitmd^  Bpedi(iog  iiictdeotimy  pf  the  SogUsb  oustoma  reopeOiog 
cider,  among  others,  which,  he  says,  th^^  derived  from  the  Danes,  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  servants,  after  the  gathering  of  the 
apple  harvests,  anciently  feasted  on  cakes  made  with  caraway  and  other  seeds 
in  them,  and  soaked  with  cidey.  The  was§aU  bowl,  drunk  on  AU-Hallow 
£*en.  Twelfth  Day  Eve,  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  other  festivals  with  the  church, 
was  compounded  of  al^,  sugar,  nutm^  and  roasted  apples,  which  ever^  per- 
son partook  of;  each  taking  out  an  apple  with  the  spoop,  and  then  drinkiiiff 
out  of  the  bowl.  I^metimes  the  roasted  apples  were  bruised  and  mixed  with 
milk,  or  yhite  wine,  instead  of  ale ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  cQupt<y«  appjle? 
were  roasted  on  a  string,  till  they  dropped  aS  into  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale  ber 
PfBath,  which  wais  called  Jamb's  wool.  The  reason  of  this  name,  which  is 
qoQunon  to  all  the  compounds  of  apples  and  ale,  being  given  to  the  wassail 
bowl,  is  differently  explained  by  different  writers.  Brand  attributes  it  to  the 
softness  given  to  the  liquor  by  the  apples  and  the  sugar ;  but  Vallancey  says  it 
arose  from  the  lamb's  wool  being  drunk  on  the  31st  of  October,  AU-Haliow 
E'en ;  "  the  first  day  of  November,  being  dedicated  to  the  an^el  presiding  over 
fruit,  seeds,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  named  La  Mas  Ubhal,  thait  is,  the  day  pf  the 
apple  fruit ;  and  this,  being  pronounced  lamosool,  soon  became  corrupted  by 
the  English  into  lamb's  wool.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  custom  of  nutting 
roasted  apples  in  ale,  in  the  Midiummer  NighCt  Dream,  When  Puck  is  d^ 
scribing  his  feats,  he  says,  — 

"  SonaeUmes  I  lurk  in  a  gotsip^s  bowl» 
In  very  likeneis  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  the  drinks,  anainst  her  Upa  I  bob^ 
And  on  her  wtther'd  dewlap  pour  tiie  ale.'* 

(See  Every  Day  Book,  and  the  Gentleman^ t  Magazine  for  1789.)  Apples 
were  blessed  by  the  priests  on  July  25, ;  and  an  especial  form  for  this  purpose 
is  preserved  in  the  manual  of  the  church  of  Sarum.  The  custom  of  bobbing 
for  apples  on  All-Hallow  E'en,  and  on  All  Saints'  Day,  which  was  formerly 
common  all  over  England,  and  is  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  has 
lately  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  M'Clise  s  masteriy  painting 
of  the  Sports  of  AU-Hallow  E'en.  A  kind  of  hanging  beam,  which  was 
continually  turning,  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  room,  and  an  apple 
placed  at  one  end,  and  a  lighted  candle  at  the  other.  The  parties  having  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  and  being  to  catch  the  apples  with  their  mouths,  of 
course  frequently  caught  the  candle  instead.  In  Warwickshire,  apples  are 
tied  to  a  string,  and  caught  at  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  lighted  candle  is 
omitted ;  and,  in  the  same  county,  children  roaat  apples  on  a  string  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  the  first  that  can  snatch  an  apple,  when  it  drops  from  the 
string*  j^ttng  it.  In  Scotland,  apples  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
bobbed  tor  with  the  mouth.  Apples  are  used  as  part  of  the  ingredients  of 
mince  pies,  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  would  be  thought  to  lose 
thar  power  of  ''  producing  a  happy  month  for  every  one  tasted  in  the  12 
dajFS  of  Christmas,"  if  this  fruit  were  omitted.  The  custom  of  ^rippling, 
which  may  be  called  apple  gleaning,  is,  or  was  formerly,  practised  m  Here- 
fordahire.  It  consists  in  leaving  a  few  apples,  which  are  called  the  gripples, 
on  every  tree,  after  the  general  gathering,  tor  the  boys,  who  go  with  climbing- 
poles  and  bags  to  collect  them.  The  principal  poets  who  have  sung  the 
apple  are  Phillips  and  Thomson.  The  former,  in  his  poem  entitled  Cider , 
particularly  mentions, — 

**  The  pippin,  ban)lih*d  o'er  with  eold,  Uie  moyte 
Of  sweetest  honied  taate;  the  fiur  peannain, 
Temper'd,  like  oomcUcst  nymph,  with  white  and  red.'* 

And  also  his  favourite,  the  redstreak,  of  which  he  sings,  — 

•'  Let  every  tree  In  every  garden  own 
The  redstreak  as  supreme,  whose  pulfiouB  fruit 
"With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilioo  shines. 
Hall  Herefordlan  plant !  that  dost  disdain 
AU  other  fleUs." 

30  4 
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Thomson,  in  his  Seaiont^  speaking  of  the  apple-gathering,  says,  — 

**  The  (htgnnt  ftore*,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  app&M,  which  the  liutT-banded  Year. 
Innumeroui  o^er  the  bluinitw  orcbaid  sbakei : 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  ddictous,  keen. 
Dwells  ia  their  gelid  pores :  and,  actiTe^  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  tnirsty  tongue.** 

Soil  and  Situation.  The  apple,  as  a  fruit  tree,  ?rill  do  no  good  except  in  a 
fertile  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation.  All  the  best  apple  orchards  of  England, 
and  more  especially  those  of  the  cider  districts,  it  has  been  observed  by 
ceologists,  follow  the  track  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches  across  the  island 
from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  It  has  been  observed  in  Ireland  (see 
Duhkn  Soc,  Tram,),  that  the  best  orchards  there  are  on  limestone  gravel ; 
and,  in  Scotland,  that  the  few  orchards  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  country 
are  on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  On  the  Continent,  the  two  districts 
most  famous  for  apple  trees  are  Normandy  and  the  Vale  of  Stuttgard ;  and 
the  subsoil,  in  both  countries,  is  well  known  to  be  limestone.  In  short,  every 
kind  of  fruit,  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  requires  a  soil  more  or  less  calca- 
reous. In  general,  the  observations  made  with  reference  to  the  pear  tree 
will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  apple  tree ;  but  the  latter  tree  is  more  injurious 
to  hedges,  from  its  low  spreading  head;  and  less  favourable  to  culinary 
crops  in  gardens,  and  to  pasture  in  orchards,  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the 
fruit«  being  larger,  is  more  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  high  winds. 

The  Propaga^n  and  Culture  of  the  apple  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
pear  tree.  Wild  crabs,  like  wild  pears,  are  gathered  when  they  are  fully  ripe, 
and  either  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  or  passed  between  fluted  rollers,  and  the 
crushed  fruit  pressed  for  the  juice,  which  is  made  into  an  inferior  kind  of 
cider  or  perry,  and  the  seeds  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  pomace  by 
maceration  in  water  and  sifting.  This  is  the  mode  practised  in  the  Goldworth 
Nursery,  where  fruit  tree  stocks  are  raised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
any  where  ebe  in  Britain.  Where  seedlings  are  to  be  raised  from  cultivated 
apples,  pears,  or  other  fruits,  application  is  made  to  the  manufecturers  of  cider 
or  perry,  or  to  the  confectioners ;  and  from  these  persons  seeds  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  obtained.  The  mode  of  sowing  these  has  nothine 
specific,  and  will  be  found  detailed  under  the  proper  head  (Nursery  Culture) 
in  Part  VI.  of  this  work.  The  apple,  like  the  pear,  may  be  grafted  on  the 
common  thorn ;  but  it  does  not  form  nearly  so  desirable  a  tree  on  that  stock 
as  the  pear  does,  and,  therefore,  crab  stocks  are  always  to  be  preferred.  As 
a  fruit  tree,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  grown  as  a  dwarf,  the  paradise  stock 
effects  for  it  what  the  quince  does  for  the  pear,  and  the  CirBsua  MakdUb  for 
the  cherry.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.^  edit.  1835.) 

Acddentt,  Diteases,  and  Insects.  The  apple  tree  is  more  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  to  diseases,  than  the  pear  tree.  It  is  subject  to  canker; 
more  especially  when  planted  deep,  or  in  soil  which  is  annually  dug  round  it 
to  some  depth,  and  cropped  with  vegetables.  In  some  soils,  also,  especially 
those  which  contain  much  oxide  of  iron,  the  tree  is  liable  to  canker  under  any 
mode  of  culture;  and  the  remedy,  or  palliative,  in  such  soils,  is,  liming  abun- 
dantly, to  neutralise  the  oxide ;  planting  on  the  surface,  and  not  discing  the 
ground,  but  only  hoeing  it,  or  keeping  it  entirely  in  pasture.  The  leaves, 
nowers,  and  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  many  insects, 
against  which  there  are  few  or  no  remedies ;  but,  at  all  events,  this  branch  of 
culture  belongs  more  to  horticulture  than  to  arboriculture.  The  American 
blight,  or  woolly  aphis,  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of  apple  trees ; 
and  to  destroy  it  the  most  simple  modes  appear  to  be,  to  brush  it  off  with  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  water,  or  with  soot  and  salt,  or  alkali,  or  soap  and  water. 
It  will,  however,  be  treated  on  more  in  detail  hereafter.  In  the  spring,  the 
caterpillars  of  different  moths  and  sawflies  attack  the  leaves  and  flowers 
(see  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  34? I.);  and,  in  orchards,  it  is  sometimes  found 
worth  while  to  produce  a  dense  smoke  among  the  trees,  by  burning  moist 
straw  or  weeds  under  them ;  the  pyroligneous  acid  of  the  smoke  poisoning 
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the  insects.  Tbe  trunk  and  branches  are  liable,  in  some  sofls,  and  In  mmst 
situations,  to  be  infested  with  lichens  and  moss,  which  must  be  scraped  off; 
and  in  others  the  mistletoe  is  apt  to  take  root,  which  ought  to  be  cut  out. 

The  American  Bug,  American  Blight,  Cotton  Insecty  or  IVooili/  Aphis  (A^phis 
lanfgera  L.,  Eiiosoma  mali  Leach),  is  one  of  the  most  common  enemies  of 
the  apple  tree,  particularly  in  England.  How  it  came  to  be  named  American 
blight  IS  uncertain ;  the  insect  being  found,  in  Britain,  on  crab  trees,  in  phint- 
ations ;  and,  consequently,  being,  in  all  probability,  indigenous,  insects  of  the 
allied  genera  A^phis  and  Enosdma  attack  various  shrubs,  and  have  been  found 
on  the  leaves  and  roots  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  A'^phis  lanfgera,  when 
closely  examined,  resembles  the  kind  of  aphis,  or  plant-louse,  which  infests 
the  rose,  and  other  shrubs  and  plants ;  but,  unlike  the  common  plant-lice,  it  in 
clothed,  or  muffled  up  with  a  substance  resembling  cotton  wool,  in  such 
quantities,  that  no  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  would  suppose  it  con* 
tained  an  insect.  In  very  hot  weather,  portions  of  this  woolly  matter  sepa- 
rate from  the  mass,  and  float  about  in  the  air ;  and  are  driven  along  by  the 
wind,  till  they  are  caught  by  the  branch  of  some  other  tree;  and  in  this 
manner  the  insect  is  propagated.  The  following  observations  by  a  writer  iii 
the  JSntomoiogical  Magazine,  under  the  si^inature  of  Rusticus,  quoted  in  the 
Gardenef't  Magasdne,  vol.  ix.  p.  335.,  descnbe  the  mode  of  propagation  of  this 
insect,  and  give,  also,  a  method  of  destroying  it :  <~  **  These  bl^ts  wander 
wherever  it  pleases  the  wind  to  carry  them ;  and,  if  bad  luck  should  drive  one 
of  them  against  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick,  creep  into  a 
crack  in  the  bark,  bring  forth  its  young,  and  found  a  colony :  the  white  cotton 
aoon  i^pears  in  large  bunches ;  branch  after  branch  becomes  infected ;  the 
tree  mws  cankery,  pines,  and  dies.  How  this  is  eflected  no  one  knows, 
thou^  the  cause  and  effect  are  too  evident  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  com- 
monest clown.  In  large  orchards,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  cure ;  but  not  so  m 
gardens.  Directly  you  see  the  least  morsel  of  cotton,  make  up  your  mind  to 
a  little  trouble,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  get  a  plasterer's 
whitewashing  brush ;  then  get  a  lai^  pot  of  double  size ;  make  your  man  heat 
it,  till  it  is  quite  liquid;  then  go  with  him  into  the  garden,  and  see  that  he  paints 
over  every  patch  of  white,  though  not  bigger  than  a  sixpence;  the  next  morn- 
ing have  the  size-pot  heated  again,  and  have  another  hunt;  and  keep  on  doing 
so  every  morning  for  a  fortnight.  Your  man  will  tell  jou  it 's  no  use :  teu 
him  that 's  your  business,  not  his.  Your  neighbours  will  laugh  at  you  for 
your  pains :  do  it  before  they  are  up.  I  have  tried  it,  and  know  it  to  be 
effectual.  Spirit  of  tar  has  been  usea  with  partial  effect ;  so,  also,  has  resin. 
Whitewashing  has  been  often  tried,  and,  as  it  contains  some  size,  is  not 
entirely  useless;  and  some  horticulturists  think  it  ornamental :  I  do  not." 

Other  Remedies  for  the  Wooliv  Aphis,  This  insect,  a  writer  in  the  Gardenef^s 
Magazine,  residing  in  Cornwall,  observes,  appears  to  be  spreading  continually 
into  new  districts,  even  where  no  new  trees  have  been  planted,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  bottoms  of  valleys.  The  acclivities  of  hills  it  ascends  very 
slowly ;  and  orchards  in  these  situations  are  generally  less  affected  by  the 
insect  than  such  as  are  in  plains.  The  writer  alluded  to  (Mr.  Jonathan 
Couch,  a  scientific  naturalist)  recommends  diluted  sulphuric  acid  as  the  agent 
of  destruction.  This  is  formed,  he  says,  by  **  mixing  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  with  7^  oz.  of  water.  In  laying  it  on,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the  clothes  of  the  operator,  in  which  it  will  make 
holes.  It  should  be  applied  all  over  the  bark  by  means  of  rags,  the  only  parts 
exempted  being  the  present  year's  shoots,  which  it  would  destrov.  It  clears 
the  tree  of  moss  and  lichens,  as  well  as  insects ;  and,  if  applied  in  showery 
weather,  will  be  washed  into  every  crevice  in  which  they  can  harbour.  The 
insects  which  are  toudbed  with  it  immediately  die ;  and  those  that  have  not 
been  touched  with  it  very  soon  cease  to  yield  so  large  a  secretion  of  cotton ; 
by  which  means,  if  it  be  true  that  the  youn^  ones  are  conveyed  by  the  winds^ 
wrapped  up  in  this  mantle,  their  propagation  must  be  curtailed.  After  the 
application  of  the  acid,  when  the  weather  has  been  fair,  I  have  seen  them  in 
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crevices,  sttU  busily  «t  work ;  but,  ob  the  oeeurreoce  of  •  r%mf  d^y,  which,  J 
suppose,  has  inundated  them  with  the  poisonous  fluid,  they  have  been  found 
all  dead.  I  have  seen  a  small  tree,  that  before  seemed  to  languish,  tfaiiw 
remarkably  in  the  second  season  following  the  application  of  the  acid ;  a  proof, 
at  least,  that  it  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation.  This  fluid  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  being  devoid  of  the  oflensive  odour  of  some  others  that  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose ;  and.  so  (hr  from  being  unsightly,  bb  lime  is,  no  one  could 
discern  that  an  application  of  it  had  been  made."  (G.  M.,  vol.  ix.  p.  337.) 

The  following  composition  has  been  found  eflectually  to  destroy  the  woolly 
aphis  on  apple  trees  in  Kent.  Take  two  <fuarts  of  vegetable  tar,  ludf  an  ounce 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  salt,  and  one  gill  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn.  The  sublimate  must  be  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar,  addmg  the 
spirit  of  salt  by  degrees,  to  dissolve  the  mercuiy ;  next  add  the  hartshorn, 
rubbing  all  together  until  completely  mixed.  Provide  an  earthen  glazed 
pipkin,  and  put  in  the  poisonous  liqiud ;  add  the  tar  by  d^eea,  coDstaody 
stirring  it  to  prevent  its  running  over.  Then  take  an  old  painter's  brush,  and 
cover  all  the  diseased  parts  with  the  mixture;  which  will  adhere,  and  give  way 
to  nothing  but  the  growing  wood  and  bark.  It  is  necessary  to  use  ungUused 
earthenware,  as  the  mercury  will  corrode  metal  or  wood.  Wherever  this 
mixture  is  applied,  it  will  in£Eillibly  destroy  the  aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  and 
prevent  emigrants  from  infested  trees  from  lodging  on  the  wounded  parts,  or 
feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  young  growing  bark.  Notwithstanding  its  poison* 
ous  quality,  no  person  need  be  afraid  of  any  mischief  to  any  domestic  animal, 
as  the  noxious  smell  and  taste  of  the  tar  prevents  every  danger.  Before 
applying  the  mixture,  scrape  ofi;  with  a  bluntish  instrument,  all  lichens,  and 
loose  or  rotten  bark,  from  the  stems  and  branches ;  then  pare  off  the  edges 
of  the  cankered  holes,  and  other  excrescences  in  which  it  is  possHile  for  the 
aphis,  or  any  other  insect,  to  be  lodged ;  and,  with  a  woodman's  racer,  gouge, 
and  chisel,  scoop  out  all  the  cankered  and  rotten  wood,  until  the  clean  live 
surface,  at  the  bottom  of  each  wounded  part,  is  found.  (Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  ii« 
p.  166.)  Tar,  diluted  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  said,  will  hnve  the 
same  effect  as  the  above  mixture;  and  will  not,  like  it,  run  the  risk  of  beii^ 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  Subkmate  of  Tar ^  applied  to  the  part  affected  with  the  woolly  aphis,  by  a 
common  painter's  brush,  is  said  to  be  an  effectual  mode  of  eradicating  the 
insect.  Train  oil,  applied  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  stiff-haired  brush,  has 
also  been  found  effectual.  What  the  hairs  of  the  brush  do  not  stab  to  death, 
the  oil  tends  to  kill  by  suffocation,  rendering  impervious  to  the  admission  of 
air  those  breathing-holes  in  the  sides  of  insects  by  which  their  respiration  is 
effected.  In  the  same  way,  spirits  of  turpentine  have  been  found  completely 
effectual ;  and  also  strong  old  urine.  Oil  and  soot,  well  mixed  together,  form 
another  somewhat  similar  remedy;  and  lime-water,  soot  and  salt,  strong 
tobacco-water,  soapsuds,  and  sofl  soap,  have  been  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose.  {Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p. 49,  50.,  and  vol.  ix.  p.  337.)  Much  of  the 
success  attending  the  use  of  any  composition,  must  necessarily  depend 
on  its  being  carefully  and  thorouglily  applied,  and  on  the  repetition  of  tlie 
process  wherever  the  insects  reappear.  {Ibid,)  In  some  orchards  and  nur- 
series, no  other  application  than  brushing  off  the  insect  with  couinion  water, 
and  n  stiff  painter's  brush,  is  made  use  of;  and.  by  persevering  in  doing  this 
all  the  summer,  whenever  the  slightest  indication  of  the  insect  appears^  the 
trees  may  be  kept  quite  clean. 

The  Woolhf  Aphit  attach  the  Roots  of  Trees,  as  well  as  their  trunks  and 
branches ;  and  it  would  seem  more  difficult  to  destroy  them  in  the  former 
situation  than  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Baron  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  398.), 
having  some  currant  trees  affected  at  the  roots  with  the  woolly  aphis,  open^ 
the  earth  round  the  stem,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  uppermost  roots ;  washed  the 
stem  with  strong  soapsuds,  and  filled  up  the  opening  round  it  with  the  same 
mixture,  stirring  it  with  the  broom,  so  as  to  form  a  pool  of  mud.  This 
effectually  destroyed  the  insect  on  the  roots. 
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Wormeaten  Frmt,  Apples  often  &U  ofFprematureljr,  from  bong  wonaeaten^ 
The  cause  oi  this  is  a  beaudlul  little  moth,  with  wings  studded  with  silvery 
shining  specks,  the  economy  of  which  has  been  satis&ctoriiy  p<Nnted  out  by  a 
writer  in  the  Entomological  Magazine,  This  insect  leaves  the  chrysalis  state 
about  the  middle  of  June,  about  which  time  the  apples  are  well  set.  The  moth 
DOW  layfl^its  e^  in  the  eye  of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing 
its  long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  oi  the  calyx,  which  form  a  tent  above 
it,  that  efiectually  shields  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  any  other 
casualty.  **  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
crown  of  the  apple,  and  soon  buries  itself  in  its  substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  rind  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afibrd  every  facility  to  the  destroyer, 
is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  and,  consequently,  more  easily  pierced. 
The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the  codlin,  a  large  early  sort,  which 
ripens  in  July  and  August. 

**  The  grub,  controlW  by  an  unvarying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple  ob« 
liqaely  downwards,  and,  by  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips,  in  no  way  hinders 
its  growth :  at  first  it  makes  but  dow  progress,  being  little  bigger  than  a 
thread ;  bat,  after  a  fortnight,  its  size  and  its  operations  have  much  increased. 
It  has  now  eaten  half-wajr  down  the  apple ;  and  the  position  oi  the  hole  at 
the  top,  if  the  apple  continue  upright,  or  nearlv  so,  is  mconvenient  for  a  pur- 
pose It  has  up  to  this  time  been  used  for,  that  is,  as  a  pass  to  get  rid  of 
Its  little  pellets  of  excrement,  which  are  something  like  fine  sawdust,  or  coarse 
sand.  Another  communication  with  the  outer  air  is  therefore  required ;  and 
it  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  kee|nng 
it  clear.  It  is  accordingly  made  directly  downwards,  towards  that  part  of 
the  apple  which  is  lowest;  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets 
upwards  through  the  eye  of  the  apple  is  saved,  and  a  constant  admission 
nven  to  a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  made  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  any  know* 
ledge  of  what  is  going  on  within ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  cutting  open 
a  number  of  the  apples,  as  they  gradually  advance  towards  ripeness  ;  the  hole 
is,  however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its  always  having  adhering  to  it,  on  the 
outside,  an  accumulation  of  the  little  grains  which  have  been  thrust  through* 
Having  completed  this  work,  the  grub  returns  towards  the  centre  of  the  apple, 
where  he  feeds  at  his  ease.  When  within  a  few  davs  of  being  full  fed,  he, 
for  the  first  time,  enters  the  core,  through  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard 
homy  substance  which  always  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit; 
and  the  destrover  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber,  which  codlins, 
in  particular,  always  have  in  their  centre.  From  this  time  he  eats  only  the 
the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more  common  pulp,  which  hitherto  had 
satisfied  his  unsophisticated  palate;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fla- 
voured aromatic  kernels  will  suit  his  tooth;  and  on  these,  for  a  few  days,  he 
feasts  in  luxury. 

"  Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected  with  its  growth,  as 
the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  life :  in^e  the  heart,  an  animal  dies ;  injure 
the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of  his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning 
to  quit,  I  cannot  say,  but  quit  he  does,  and  that  almost  immediately.  He 
leaves  the  core,  crawls  along  his  breathing  and  clearing-out  gallery,  the  mouth 
of  which,  before  nearly  closed,  he  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which 
will  permit  him  free  passage,  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body ;  then 
out  ne  comes,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  finds  himself  in  the  open  air; 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree :  up  this 
he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark.  I  should 
remark  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  his  wandering  to 
this  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in  the  night-time.  In  this  situation 
he  remains  without  stirrii^  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the 
uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yards'  march ;  he  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a 
little,  in  order  to  get  further  in  out  of  the  way  of  observation ;  and,  having 
made  a  smooth  chamber,  big  enough  for  his  wants,  he  spins  a  beautiful 
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little  miik-white  silken  case,  io  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  becooes  a  duy- 
salis,  aod  in  this  stale  remains  throughout  the  winter,  and  until  the  foUowisg 
June,  unless  some  unlucky  black-headed  tit,  running  up  the  trunk,  peeping  into 
every  cnnny,  and  whistling  out  his  merry  see-saw,  happens  to  spy  fami ;  in 
which  case,  he  is  plucked  without  ceremony  from  his  retreat,  and  his  last 
moments  are  spent  in  the  bird's  crop.  But,  supposing  no  such  ill*fortune 
betide  him,  by  the  middle  of  June  he  is  again  on  the  wing,  and  hovering  round 
the  younc  apples  on  a  midsummer  evening,  as  before.  By  burning  weeds  in 
your  garden,  at  this  time  of  year,  you  will  effectually  (hive  sway  this  little 
moth.  If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  (mind, 
not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  your 
garden  be  near  your  house ;  but  the  af^les  will  repayyou  for  that." 

Tke  liitU  grey  Moib  ( Yponomeukta  pad^lla  Lot,,  Tinea  pad^Ua  L,)  makes 
great  havock  on  hedges  of  the  common  hawthorn,  on  apple  trees,  and  on  many 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Sneaking  of  this  insect,  Mr.  Bbin  observes, "  Wher- 
ever  the  caterpillars  seat  tnemsdves,  they  appear  to  be  congr^^ted  in  vast 
numbers :  every  spray  is  covered.  The  leaves  vanish  before  them ;  so  that  by 
midsummer,  not  only  single  trees,  but  whole  orchards,  and  entire  hedges,  from 
end  to  end,  are  completely  defoliated.  Their  depredations  cease  when  they 
change  into  the  pupa  state ;  leaving  the  trees  covoed  with  the  webs  (or,  rather, 
silky  threads)  by  which  the  caterpillars  had  transported  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  and  every  leaf  shriveled,  as  if  scorched  by  fire.  These  efiects  are 
familiarly  known  to  many ;  but  not  so,  or  less  so,  have  hitherto  been  the 
fi>llowing  points  in  the  insect's  economy :  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
mother  moth  deposits  her  c^gs ;  the  time  at  which  the  catapillars  are  hatched 
from  the  c^ggs ;  and  their  course  of  feeding,  fix>m  the  time  of  bdng  hatched, 
to  the  time  at  which  the  effects  of  their  ravages  command  our  observation 
of  them.  These  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis,  and  by  his  brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Lewis.  From  a 
communication  on  this  subject  by  the  latter  gentleman,  published  io  the 
TranMoetumM  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Isondon^  we  ouote  the  following 
particulars : — *  The  mother  moth  deposits  her  eggs  in  tlie  preceding  year, 
generally  on  the  small  twigs,  and  chiefly  on  thdr  under  surface,  in  a  circular 
patch  about  I^  line  in  diameter,  which  she  covers  over  with  a  strong  gluten, 
at  first  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  which  is  afterwards^  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  rain,  changed  to  a  dark  brown,  very  closely  resembling  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  The 
eggs  hatch  early  in  the  autumn  (the  exact  time  I  did  not  ascertain :  I  found 
them  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  October),  and  the  larvae  remain  in  confine- 
ment during  the  whole  winter,  under  the  covering  which  is  formed  by  the 
gluten  and  egg-shells.  If  we  now  raise  up  one  of  these  excrescences,  we 
shall  find  it  hollow  inside,  and  containing  two  dozen  or  more  larvse,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  the  head  and  a  corneous  plate  on  the  first  segment  black, 
and  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  line  long.  In  these  receptacles  they  in- 
crease somewhat  in  size :  the  bark  of  the  tree  beneath  is  moist  and  green ; 
but  whether,  or  how,  they  derive  nourishment  from  it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say.  About  the  time  that  the  trees  are  coming  into  leaf,  they  make  their 
escape ;  but  they  do  not  now  commence  spinning  webs ;  they  cannot  yet  eat 
the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  and  they  require  some  protection  from  the  cold 
and  rain,  which  their  tender  frames  are  not  yet  fitted  to  endure ;  to  effect 
which  they  mine  into  the  leaves,  eating  the  parenchyma  [cellukir  tissue]  only, 
and  leaving  the  epidermis  untouched. 

'< '  Having  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  vidasitudes  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  devour  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  they  make  their  way 
out ;  and  the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  the  brown- 
ness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which  is  bv  him  attributed 
to  the  withering  blast  of  an  easterly  wind,  is  astounded  when  he  perceives 
myriads  of  caterpilkrs  swarming  on  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  tbeir  devastating  course.    The  &ct  of  their  mining  sufficiently 
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explaim  the  reason  of  their  sudden  appeanmce :  it  shows  how  one  day  not  a 
single  caterpillar  may  be  visible  on  the  trees,  and  the  next  they  raay  be 
swarming  with  larvae  of  so  laige  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  recently  hatched.  Besides,  their  latter  habit  of  feeding  on  the  leaves 
externally  b  so  little  like  their  former  one  of  feeding  on  them  internally,  that 
any  one  who  had  not  satisfied  himself,  by  examination,  that  both  habits  are 
proper  to  the  same  caterpillars,  would  scarcely  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
While  the  caterpillars  are  within  the  leaves,' they  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
though  they  become  darker  at  each  change  of  skin.  It  is  in  this  state  that  I 
would  recommend  their  destruction,  by  gathering  and  burning  every  leaf 
which  by  its  outward  appearance  betrays  Uie  internal  ravages.  Their  nests 
are  so  difficult  to  discover,  that  searching  for  them  seems  entirely  out  of  the 
question ;  and  I  am  much  afraid  that,  could  any  wash  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied to  the  small  twigs,  whatever  might  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  penetrate 
the  dutinous  coverine  would  at  the  same  time  injure  the  tree. 

'*' Having  satiated  themselves  with  the  growing  hopes  of  the  gardener,  who 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  tb&r  destructive  career,  they  prepare  for  the 
pupa  state  by  spinning  white  cocoons  of  an  ellipsoidal  form.  In  a  short 
time  they  emerge  from  their  pupae,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  evening,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  early  morning,  flying  by  hundreds  round  those  devoted 
trees  which  are,  in  the  following  year,  to  be  the  scene  of  similar  ravages, 
unless  circumstances  for  which  we  cannot  account  should  prevent  their  mul- 
tiplication.*' 

The  Lanks  of  various  Moths  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  some  even  penetrate 
into  the  young  shoots,  of  apple  trees.  One  caterpillar,  often  found  rolled  up 
in  an  apple  tree  leaf,  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  a  black  head ;  and 
another  is  green,  with  a  few  black  hairs  scattered  over  its  body.  The  eggs  of 
some  of  these  moths  are  deposited  in  the  preceding  autumn,  upon  the 
branches,  where  they  are  fixed  so  firmly  and  are  so  little  susceptible  of  injury 
fi'om  variation  in  temperature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  any  application 
that  would  prevent  caterpillars  being  hatched  from  them  in  the  following 
spring. 

There  is  also  a  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  buds,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
eats  its  way  through  the  bud  into  the  soft  wood,  in  the  case  or  flower  buds  $ 
and  into  the  herbaceous  shoot  of  the  current  year,  in  the  case  of  leaf  buds ; 
occasioning  the  shoots  and  spurs  soon  afterwards  to  die.  We  are  not  aware 
thatthe  economy  of  this  insect  has  been  studied  and  recorded,  though  it 
appears  to  belong  to  the  fiimily  of  JEgience.  These,  according  to  Newman, 
**  are  produced  from  almost  colourless  maggots,  which  have  the  penultimate 
segment  diminished,  and  without  any  horn ;  which  have  six  corneous  and 
pointed,  and  ten  wart-like,  and  almost  useless,  feet ;  which  feed  in  the  interior 
of  the  trunks  of  trees,  throughout  the  winter  and  spring ;  and  then,  spinning 
a  cocoon  among  their  food,  change  into  remarkably  rough  and  vivacious 
pupse,  which  in  ten  or  twelve  days  produce  perfect  insects.  (Eniom,  Mag,^ 
vol.  i.  p*  71*)     See  Encyc.  ofOard,^  edit.  1835.  art,  Apple. 

The  common  Cockchafer  ^JI£elol6ntha  vulg^is  Fab.),  in  its  perfect  state, 
attacks  the  leaves  of  all  trees ;  and,  thoueh  it  has  been  found  chiefly  devour- 
ing those  of  the  oak,  (in  treating  of  which  tree  the  insect  will  be  figured  and 
described),  yet  it  is  also  very  injurious  to  those  of  the  apple.  Smoking  them 
ofi;  or  shaking  the  branches  of  the  tree  till  they  drop  to  the  ground,  and  then 
picking  them  up  and  destroying  them,  are  the  only  means  of  alleviating  the 
mjuries  done  by  insects  already  in  their  winged  state;  and  they  have  the 
further  advantage,  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  they  prevent  the  insects 
from  laying  their  eggs.  (See  the  article  Qu6rcus.) 

An6maia  (Scara&ee^tcf)  horticokt,  a  beetle  called,  in  Norfolk,  the  chovy,  is 
there  deemeci  verv  injurious  to  apple  trees,  and  to  other  trees  and  plants,  as 
it  feeds  both  on  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

The  JEddmm  amceUdtum  ([the  fungus  mentioned  as  ^wing  on  the  leayes 
of  the  pear  tree,  and  producing  what  is  called  mildew)  is  also  not  unfrequent 
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on  the  leaves  of  the  apple  tree;  and  there  are  ether  fbngi  mbkh  attack  theae 

leaves,  for  the  names  and  figures  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Etuy^ 

cioptedia  of  Pltmtt, 

Stmiittiet.  In  Ihe  cDTiroiu  of  London,  the  larsett  apple  tiwt  which  we  faav«  fcen,  in  Ihf  iilihit 
BMrtwt^vdenf,  do  not  exceed  JO  ft  In  height  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  lome  are  ■•  high 
M  40  ft  In  Worcestershire,  and  in  Devonshire,  the  oldest  apple  treea  are  more  frequently  under 
aOft.  than  exceeding  It  In  Scothmd,  a  tree  25  ft.  high  is  coniideied  ofa  huge  sis«.  On  the  Contt- 
ncnC,  Uie  apple  tree  is,  in  general,  a  small  tree.  In  North  America,  it  appem  to  attain  a  much 
larger  size,  and  to  be  more  productiTe,  than  in  Europe.  A  pearmain,  in  New  England,  nodced  in  the 
Geni.  Mag.,  nA.  xxxiti.  p.  377.,  had  a  trunk  Sft  4|  in.  in  diameter,  at  Ift  from  the  gnnnd; 
and  a  mammoth  apple  tree,  of  which  an  account  lias  latcl*  been  sent  us  bj  Dr.  Mease  of  Philadelphia, 
is  iS  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  3  ft.  U  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  56  It  In  1835,  thii 
tree  produced  ISO  buahels  of  fruit  St  to  send  to  market ;  besides  4  or  6  buihda  left  under  the  aree 


as  damaged,  and  several  boah^  which  it  was  cakuUtcd  had  been  gathered  bj  passers  by  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn :  lo  that  the  total  produce  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Mease  as  200  bushels.  The 
tree  sUnds  at  Romney.  in  Virginia,  where  it  grew  spontaneously  from  seed;  and,  though  I'rtimiifd 
to  be  40  years  old,  it  sttll  continues  to  teicrease  in  miupitude.  inie  fruit  is  of  a  very  large  sise.  The 
produce  of  this  tree  far  exceeds  one  mentioned  by  l^peechly,  as  standing  in  an  orchard  at  Bnrtoc 
wyce,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which,  in  1798,  produced  upwards  of  100  peeks  of  Jffples,  wbidh  is  tfie 
largest  produce  tnat  we  have  board  of  in  Knghmd, 

Commercial  Statutict,  The  price  of  crab  stocks,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
IS  from  20v.  to  90*.  per  thousand ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  20  to  30  francs ;  and  at 
New  York,  from  4  to  5  dollars.  Grafted  apple  trees,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
are  from  9d,  to  If.  6^.  each  for  dwarfs,  and  from  1«.  6ii.  to  2«.  6J.  for  stand- 
ards ;  and  the  price  at  Bollwyller  and  New  York  is  according  to  the  same 
ratio. 

^  18.  P.  coRONA^RiA  L.    The  garland^ii^mng  Apple  Tree. 

Ideniificatim.    Lin.  Sp.,  687. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  pi  63& ;  Don's  Mill.,  fi.  p.  647. 
Svmmymet.    3fUus  coron&ria  Mill.  \  Crab  Apple,  the  sweet-scented  Crab,  ifater. 
Engrnhtg$.    N.  Du  Ham.,  &  pL  44.  f.  L ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 900A  i  Michz.  Aili.,  &  1 65u;  and  the  plats 
in  our  Second  Volume: 

Spec,  Char.^  Sfc.  Leaves  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  subangulate,  ser^ 
rated,  smooth.  Peduncles  in  cor3rmb8,  glabrous.  Flowers  odorous,  white, 
becoming  purple  before  they  drop  off.  The  fruit  is  flatly  orbiculate,  of  a 
deep  green  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  and  becoming  yellow  after  lying 
some  time  on  the  ground.  {Dec,  Prod.^  adapted.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Carolina,  and  more  especially  abundant  in 
the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  generally  forms  a  tree 
from  15ft.  to  18  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter;  but 
Michaux  has  found  it  25  ft.  high.  It  appears  very  doubtftil  to  us,  whether 
this  tree  is  specifically  distinct  from  the  wild  apple  of  the  Old  World ;  though 
it  differs  from  it  in  both  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  having  the  scent  of  violets, 
the  former  perfuming  the  air  at  the  blossoming  season.  According  to 
Michaux,  some  of  the  American  farmers  make  cider  of  the  fruit ;  and  it  is 
also  preserved,  and  made  into  various  sweetmeats.  The  fhiit  lies  under 
the  trees  all  winter,  and  sddom  begins  to  rot  till  the  sprins.  The  leaves, 
when  young,  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste ;  whence  Michaux 
thinks  that,  with  the  addition  of  sugar,  they  would  make  an  agreeable  tea. 
This  species  was  introduced  into  England  in  1724,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
in  collections.  In  some  places,  as  at  White  Knights,  and  at  Pepper  Har- 
row near  Godalming,  it  has  become  nat|iralised  in  the  woods ;  and  plants 
of  all  ages  are  found  wild,  which  have  sprung  up  from  seeds  disseminated  by 
birds,  and  which  preserve  the  distinctive  features  of  the  species,  or  race. 
The  largest  trees  at  Pepper  Harrow  are  nearly  30ft.  in  height;  but  they 
appear  to  have  attained  this  size  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  drawn 
up  by  other  trees.  In  British  gardens,  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  are  retained 
much  longer  on  the  tree  than  is  the  case  with  the  European  crab ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  very  mild  seasons,  and  sheltered  situations,  it  might  be  almost 
considered  subevergreen.  The  deep  green  and  flat  round  form  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  lobed  and  veined  character  of  the  leaves,  render  this  sort  of  JIf  alus 
easily  distinguished  from  every  other;  and  this  distinctiveness  of  character, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  together  with  the  lateness  of  their  a|^ 
pearance  ^which  is  in  the  end  of  May),  render  it  a  most  desirable  tree,  m 

•    every  shrubbery,  however  small. 
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f  19.  P.  (c.)  ANonsTiFo^LiA  AU,    The  narrow-leaved  Apple  Tree. 

XdeiO^kai/on.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  9L  p.  87& ;  Punh  FL  Aner.  Sept,  1.  24  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  9.  pi  eSS.  i 

Don't  MilL,  2.  p.  6«7. 
Siftumumet.    P.  coronkria  Wof^.  Amer..  61.  t  91.  f.  47.,  upon  the  «uthoritv  of  Willdenow,  and  Wata. 

in  Dend.  BriL  ;  Afldus  semperv1ren8X>d|r.  Arb.jjL  p.  141. ;  P.  ptimila  Hort, 
BngraoingM.    'Wane.  Ainer.,  61.  t  21.  C  47. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  t.  4aL  f.  1. ;  Wats.  Dend.,  1 13B. ;  BoC. 

Reg.,  t  IS07.  i  and  our  plate  in  Vol  II. 

Spec,  Char^  S^c.  Leaves  glossy,  lanceolate-oblong,  dentately  serrated,  tapered 
and  entire  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  A  native  of  the  woods  of 
Carolina.  {Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  635.)  Its  flowers,  which  are  produced  late,  as 
in  the  preceding  sort,  are  sweet-scented ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  very  pale  blush 
colour.  This  sort  differs  from  the  preceding  one,,  in  having  the  leaves 
narrower,  and  the  fruit  much  smaller ;  also  in  being  subevergreen,  and  in 
having  lead-coloured  speckled  branches.  Notwithstanding  all  these  points 
of  di&rence,  however,  it  bears  such  a  general  resemblance  to  P.  coronaria, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
low  woods  of  Carolina ;  and  it  was  introduced  in  1750,  by  Christopher  Grey, 
ft  grows  to  the  height  of  ISH:.  or  20  ft.;  and,  on  account  of  its  fragrance 
and  persistent  leaves,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  &uit  is 
green  when  ripe,  and  intensely  acia,  like  that  of  P.  coronaria;  but  it  is 
much  narrower  and  smaller. 

I  20.  P.  sPECTA^BiLis  Ait.     The  ^oYty-flowcring  wild  Apple  Tree,  or 

Chinese  Crab  Tree, 

IderMuittmi.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  9.  p.  175. ;  Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 267. ;  Dec:  Ptod.,  2.  p.  685L :  Don'e 

Mill.,  2.  p.  6i6 
Sifnontfme*.    M\\v»  spect&bilis  De^.  Arb.,  2.  pi  14L ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  &  pi  141. ;  Mkhu  ain^neis  DiUfi. 

Cours.,  ed.  2.  5.  p.  429. 
£ngravingt.    Bot  Mag.,  t  267. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  6. 1 42.  f.  2. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

^ec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  serrated,  smooth.  Flowers  in  sessile 
umbels,  mar^y  in  an  umbel ;  large,  and  very  elegant ;  at  first  of  an  intense 
rose-colour,  but  afterwards  of  a  pale  one.  Tube  of  calyx  smooth.  Petals 
ovate,  clawed.  Styles  woolly  at  the  base.  (Dec.  Prod^^  ii.  p.  635.)  A 
native  of  China;  cultivated  in  1780,  by  Dr.  Fothergill;  growing  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft. ;  and  flowering  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of 
Mav.  This  is  by  far  the  most  showy  of  all  the  diflerent  species  of  P^rus, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  oUier  sections.  The  flowers  are  semidouble,  and 
of  a  pale  rose-colour ;  but  before  they  are  expanded,  the  flower  buds,  which 
are  large,  appear  of  a  deep  red.     In  this  state  the  tree  is  extremely  beau- 

.  tiful;  particularly  as  the  flowers  appear  earlv  in  the  spring,  when  few 
other  trees  are  in  blossom.     The  stamens  and  pistils  are  much  more  nu- 

.  merous  than  in  the  other  species ;  the  former  sometimes  exceeding  40, 
and  the  latter  20.  The  fruit  is  small,  irregularly  round,  angular,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry:  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  is  without 
flavour,  and  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay;  at  which 
period  it  takes  the  colour  and  taste  of  the  medlar.  No  garden,  whether 
large  or  small,  ought  to  be  without  this  tree. 

Statutici,  In  the  environs  of  London,  at  Spring  Grove,  a  tree,  believed  to  be  upwards  of  50  years 
old,  was.  In  18S4, 35  ft  high  ;  at  Kenwood, ;»  years  planted,  it  Is  34  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  1  ft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  bead  28  ft ;  at  Fulham  Palace,  12  voars  old,  and  20  ft  high ;  in  Hamp- 
shire, al  Eastwood,  20  vears  planted,  and  16ft  high;  in  BerkBhire,  at  White  Knights,  90  yearv 
Ranted,  and  50  ft  high;  in  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall,  17  ft  high:  In  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford 
Bounic  Garden,  SO  yoarapl«nted,  and  25  ft  high,  the  diameter  of^tbe  tnmk  10 in.,  and  of  the  head 
20  ft ;  in  Shropshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  40  years  planted,  and  25  ft.  high  ;  in  Staflbrdshire,  at  Blythe- 
flekl,  25  years  planted,  and  28  ft  high ;  In  Sulralk,  at  Great  Livermere,  SS  years  planted,  and  28  ft. 


Cullenawood  Nursery,  20  years  planted,  and  35  feet  high  ;  in  Fermanagh,  20  yean  planted,  and  25  ft 
nigh  ;  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  23  years  planted,  and  19  ft  hijh.  In  France,  at  Paris,  in  tlie 
Jat-din  des  Plantes,  dO  years  planted,  and  33  ft  high. 

App.  i.  Additional  Species  of  P^is  belonging  to  the  Section  Mdlus 

^.?',9ttA«9aMg(lira  Hamilt  (Don's  1/02:,  2.  p.  647.)  has  elliptic  acute  leaves,  and  is  Indigenous  in 
^J^hoQg.  The  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  white.  All  that  Is  known  in  Europe  of  this  spedes  has 
^**^  dmved  f^om  dried  specimens  in  the  Linnssan  Soeiety*s  herbarium. 
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P.  Skwdnil  Led.  FL  ML,  8.  |l  £9S.,  Dom*»  MffL,  2.  p.  617. ;  P.  nor.  tp,  Sttwen  In  TaO.  Html. 
Seiir.,  7.  |k  898.,  it  a  bosb,  with  mmny  •tenu  ridng  ftom  the  saaie  root ;  with  orate  learei  rather 
tomentoie,  and  umbellate  flowers,  aucoeeded  bj  wen  acid  fhnt  U  ia  a  natire  of  Sttcilai  OiAU  ia 
rather  remarkable  that  it  hat  nerer  been  introduced  into  England. 

J  iiL  AVia  Dec. 

Sect,  Char,,  ^c.  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Styles  mostly  2 — 3.  Pome  globose. 
Flowers  in  racemose  corymbs ;  the  peduncles  branched.  Leaves  sample;, 
not  glanded,  whitely  tomentose  beneath.  (Dec.  Prod,,  iL  p.  635.)  Deciduous 
trees,  natives  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Asia;  chiefly  found  on 
dry,  calcareous,  or  clayey  soils,  and  varying  much  in  a  state  of  ciuture.  The 
species  and  varieties  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion. 

S  21.  P.  A>Kik  Ehrh.    The  White  Beam  Tree. 

UaU^eaiiom.    Ehrh.  Beitr..  4.  |X  20. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  pi  69&  ;  Don'*  Mill.,  2.  pi  6*7. 

agnon^me;  CraUe'gw  il'na  rar.  m  Lin,  Sp.,  681.;  If^tpilus  J'ria  Sam.;  S6rtttt  iTria  Cramtt 
Justr.,  1. 1  S.  f.  S. ;  Sauk.  Ott.,  1.  fk.  65. ;  i*rU  Theopbrftati  L*ObeL  :  white  wild  Fear,  white  Leaf 
Tree,  red  Cheta. Apple,  Sea  Ouler,  Cumbeihmd  Hawthorn  Gerarii  AUalerAUoucfaler,  Aliaierblaa^ 
R-. ;  Mehlbeefbaum,  or  Meblbaum,  Ger. :  Aria,  or  Soiba  pUota,  Itat. :  Moataco,  Awn. ;  Axelbeer. 
Dom. ;  Oxilbear,  Swed. 


DeriMiitm,  iTria,  the  name  giren  to  thia  tree  br  Theophraatua.  if  probably  flcom  the  name  of  thi* 
country  in  Aala.  The  AVhite  Beam  Tree  ia  a  pleonasm,  beam  being  the  Saxoo  word  fiar  tree.  The 
word  AUouchier  ia  from  alioucJUon.  the  cog  of  a  wheel,  the  wood  of  the  tree  being  much 
uied  for  that  purpoie  in  France.  Menlbaum  ia  literally  the  meal  tree,  flram  the  mealy  appearance 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leares. 

Engrnringt.    Grants  Austr.,  1.  1 8.  C  £. ;  Eng.  Bot,  1 1858. ;  FL  Dan.,  t.  808: 

Sp0c.  Char.,  Sfc.    Leaves  ovate,  doubly  serrated,  tomentose  beneath,  widi  ap- 
pressed  white  tomentum.     Corymbs  flat.  (Dec.  Prod.,VL.  p. 636.) 

Varietiei, 

1  P.  A.  1  ohtutifoUa  Dec.  Prod,  ii.  p.  636.,  and  PI.  Dan.,  t.  302.;    P.  A. 

ovMis  Hort. — Leaves  broadly  ovate,  and  obtuse. 
P.  A.  2  acuHfo/ia  Dec.  Prod.,  1.  c. ;  Cratae^s  longifolia  N.  Du  Ham., 

4.  t.  34. ;  ?  Pyms  alpina  Willd.  Enum.,  527. ;  which  has  ovate-oblong 

acute  leaves. 
t  P.  A.  3  unduldla  Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234.,  and  our  plate  in  Vol. 

IL,  has  the  leaves  flat,  oval-lanceolate,  broad,  undulated,  unequally 

and  deeply  serrated,  acuminated,  and  cobwebbed  above. 
5(  P.  A.  4  angustifblia  Lindl.,  1.  c,  has  the  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  concave, 

somewhat  simply  serrated,  woolly  above. 
S  P.  A.  5  ni^ota  Lindl., I.e.  —  Leaves  large,  ovate-elliptic,  doubly  ser* 

rated,  shining  above  and  wrinkled,  white  beneath. 

1  P.  A.  6  cretica  Lindl., I. c;  P.  A.  rotundifolia  Hort.;  P.gn^CB,Hort. 

—  Leaves  flat,  orbicularly  elliptic,  crenately  serrated,  retuse,  cune- 
ated  at  the  Inise;  smooth  above,  and  hoary  beneath.  Branches 
cobwebbed. 

2  P.  A.  7  bul/dta  Lindl.    Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  234. ;    P.  A.  acuminata 

Hort.;  has  the  leaves  concave,  elliptic,  acuminated, blistered ;  closely 
serrated  at  the  apex,  but  entire  at  the  base. 

Description,  cj-c.  This  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  30fl.  or  40  ft.  in  favour- 
able situations,  with  a  straight,  erect,  smooth  trunk,  and  numerous  branches, 
which  for  the  most  part  tend  upwards,  and  form  a  round  or  oval  head.  The 
young  shoots  have  a  brown  bark,  covered  with  a  mealy  down ;  the  leaves  are 
between  2  in.  and  3  in.  long,  1^  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  liglit  green  above,  and 
very  white  and  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  large  corymbs, 
2  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  fruit,  which  makes 
a  very  conspicuous  appearance  in  the  autumn,  but  of  which  the  tree  seldom 
bears  two  goqd  crops  in  succession.  The  rate  of  growth,  when  the  tree  is 
young,  and  in  a  good  soil,  is  from  18 in.  to  2 ft.  a  year:  after  it  has  attained 
the  height  of  15ft.  or  20ft.  it  grows  much  slower;  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  grows  very  slowly;  but  is  a  tree  of  great 
duration.  The  roots  descend  very  deep,  and  spread  very  wide;  and  the  heeul 
of  the  tree  is  less  afiected  by  prevailing  winds  than  almost  any  other.  In  the 
most  exposed  situations,  on  the  Highland  mountains,  this  tree  is  seldom  seen 
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above  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  high ;  but  it  is  always  stifTand  erect.  It  is  later  in  coming 
into  leaf  than  any  other  indigenous  tree,  except  the  ash.  It  bears  lopping, 
and  permits  the  grass  to  grow  under  it. 

Geography^  History^  ^c.  The  white  beam  tree  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  f  and  also  of  Siberia  and 
Western  Asia.  Some  species  of  the  §  A'tvbl  are  found  in  Nepal,  which  are 
probably  only  varieties  of  the  European  kinds ;  but  none  have  been  yet  di^ 
covered  in*North  America.  In  Britain,  the  geologic  sites  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  are  almost  always  chalky  soils,  or  limestone  rocks  $  but  sometimes,  also,  cal- 
careous cia^j^s.  Withering  says  that  it  loves  dry  hills,  and  open  exposures,  and 
flourishes  either  on  gravel  or  clay.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
island,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  It  has  been 
known  to  writers  on  plants  since  the  days  of  Theophrastus ;  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bearing  a  distinct  name  in  all  the  European  languages  shows 
that  it  has  been  long  familiar  to  country  people. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  fine  close  ^in,  yellowish 
white,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  green  state,  it  has  a  strong 
smell,  which  it  retams,  in  a  slight  degree,  even  after  it  is  dried.  It  wei^s,  in 
that  state,  55  lb.  6  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  may  be  stained  of  any  colour,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  smaller  manufactures,  such  as  making  handles  to  knives  and 
forks,  wooden  spoons,  &c.;  and  for  musical  instruments,,  and  various  turnery 
articles.  Combs,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  of  it  equally  durable  with  those 
made  from  the  box.  It  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  naves,  and  felloes  of  wheels, 
earpenters'  tools,  and  walking-sticks ;  and  it  affords  an  excellent  charcoal  for 
maaing  gunpowder.  But  the  great  use  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  throughout 
Europe,  is  for  cogs  to  the  wheds  of  machinery.  It  is  universally  employed 
for  this  purpose  on  the  Continent;  and  was  so  in  Britain  till  cast  iron 
became  generally  substituted  for  it  in  the  wheels  of  machinery.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  both  by  goats  and  sheep.  The  fruit  is  acid  and  astringent ;  but  it 
is  not  disagreeable  to  eat,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay.  Dried, 
and  reduced  to  powder,  it  has  been  formed  into  a  sort  of  bread,  which  has 
been  eaten,  both  in  France  and  Sweden,  in  years  of  great  scarcity.  Fer- 
mented, the  fruit  affords  a  beer ;  or,  by  distillation,  a  powerful  spirit :  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  small  birds ;  on  which  account  the  trees  are  ordered  to  be 
preserved  in  the  French  forests,  that  the  number  of  birds  may  be  increased, 
m  order  to  keep  down  the  insects.  The  fruit  is  also  the  food  of  squirrels ; 
and,  when  it  drops,  of  the  wild  boar,  the  deer,  the  hedgehog,  &c. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  white  beam  has  some  valuable  properties.  It  is 
of  a  moderate  size,  and  of  a  definite  shape;  and  thus,  bearing  a  character  of 
art,  it  is  adapted  for  particular  situations  near  works  of  art,  where  the  violent 
contrast  exhibited  by  trees  of  picturesque  forms  would  be  inharmonious.  In 
summer,  when  clothed  with  leaves,  it  forms  a  compact  green  mass,  till  it  is 
ruffled  by  the  wmd,  when  it  suddenly  assumes  a  mealy  whiteness.  In  the 
wmter  season,  the  tree  is  attractive  from  it  smooth  branches,  and  its  lam 
green  buds;  which,  from  their  size  and  colour,  seem  already  prepared  wr 
spring,  and  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  that  delightful  season.  When  the 
tree  is  covered  with  its  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  ornamental.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  enumerated,  P.  A.  cretica  is  by  far  the  n^ost  distinct :  but  all  of 
them  are  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

i^  and  Situation,  A  calcareous  and  dry  soil  is  essential ;  and  the  tree  will 
not  attain  a  timber  size  unless  it  is  placed  in  an  airy  situation.  The  largest 
trees  in  Britain  are  at  Blair,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  stand  in  the  margins  of 
open  woods,  or  in  hedgerows.  The  situation  may  be  exposed  to  the  highest 
and  coldest  winds  that  prevail  in  this  country,  and  yet  the  tree  will  never  mil  to 
grow  erect,  and  produce  a  regular  head ;  and,  for  this  reason,  no  tree  is  better 
adapted  for  sheltering  houses  and  gardens  in  very  exposed  situations. 

Propagation  and  Cttlture,  The  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the 
varieties  be  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  species  of  the  pear,  of  the  Cratae^gus,  and 
even  of  the  quince  and  medlar ;  which  trees,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
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in»y  be  rcciprarallr  grafted  on  the  white  be«in  tree.  When  plants  are  to  be 
raised  trom  seed,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  iood  as  the  fhiit  is  ripe;  other- 
wise, ir  kept  till  spring,  and  then  sown,  they  will  not  come  up  till  the  spring 
fbllowinc.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  sow  ihecn  immediately  that  thej  are 
gathered,  thej  may  be  mixed  with  soil,  tind  treated  like  haws  (eec  Pyrus  aocn- 
pttna);  and,  if  sown  in  the  March  following,  they  will  come  up  the  same 
■ea*oa.  The  Tarieties  maybe  propa^led  by  cuttings,  or  byUyerii^;  bat 
they  root,  by  both  modes,  with  great  difficulty,  layers  require  to  be  nude  of 
the  young  wood,  and  to  rennin  attached  to  the  stool  for  two  years. 

AattMx  In  the  HirinniarLcmdiin,  Ihclanot  tTHh  USran.ind  liWft  hltb.  wlBim  titnft 
lit  iiKHinKter.  todOitHtatutot  tbt  hadAft  i  one  u  Kew  idSIttalftii  In  Oxfairiihin,  ii 
UwOiranlBgtinicOiiiileB,oi»,  Xjfnpltaua,  liisn.  hlcli,  the  dlunctir of  the  tiunklAm., 
m df  tbc hm  II ft.  1  in  Vorkililn,  ■■  H^knw,  »  jmnSiuata,md  ESft-hM.  In  Scgtmi, 
UUMMrrinniorEilliibBcgh.iit  Hii|iHa>iiiH<)aH,18janpfaaM(d,uid  soft,  hlifi ;  In  t^rtlnihiR, 
InthcPinti  Nunsi.W  inn  pluteil,  ind  3!ft.Wh,  IhediuwUi  nltbr  trunk  17  in.,  ind  of  dw 
hBHlKft.  la  Itrluid,  !□  [>ubllo.  It  tll«  Glunerlli  BcUDic  Oardsii,  35  remtl  |>tll1lcil,anda)tL 
nigh,  thi  trunk  IE  In.  Id  dUnwur,  vh]  Ibebead  IS  It    In  Sirtdvi,  In  tbc  Bounic  Oudn  u  Laad, 

I  22.  P.  (^)  intbrnb'dia  EhrA.     The  intermediate  White  Beam  Tree. 

UaUHIaMiim.    Ehrti.  iMtr.,4  an.  i  !)«.  Pn)iL,«.p  63&  i  Dan-iMIU..!.  ilMT. 
Stmiiimmri.     Crmtmn  A'ri-  '  •■     -      —      "--■-■■-   —-.._.    ~     ..—     .. 
All.lhrl.Ktio.,tGf.i   Allil 


^lec.  Char.,^c,     Leaves  ante,  iucisely  lobed,toinentose  beneath,  with  white 
appressed  [omentum.    Corymbs  flat.   Fruit  eatable.  (Diw.  iVorf.,  ii,  p.  636.) 
Varietiet.      De   CandoUe   baa  described   the   two   following   forma   of  this 
■peciea: — 

T  P.  (A.)  t.  1   b^hXa;  CraUe'gus  latifdlia  Far.  Diet.,  +.  p.M4,    Dm 
Ham.  Ar6.,  I,  t.  80.,  if.  Du  lhm.,*.t.35.;  ^ibus  lattfolia  Pert.; 
CVaCie^gus  dentata  7%«ii.  Ft.  Far. — LeaTCi  broadly  ovate.     A  natiTe 
of  the  wood  of  Pontainebleau. 
X   P.  (A.)  i.  2    angtttmSa;  P.   edulis 
lilUd.Enum.,p.527.,WaU.Z>r»d. 
Brit.,  t.  58.,  and  our  j^.  640.   , 
Leaves  oblong,  wedge-8hfq»ed  at  ' 
the  base. 
Dacrifilion,^c.     These  Ireea  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  P.  ^nR,aa  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  they  are  only 
varieties  and  subvarieties  of  that  niedea. 
They  are  fonnd  in  a  wild  Mate  in  France, 
Qernuny,  and  Sweden ;  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  digfalands  of  Scotland,  where,  ac- 
cording to   Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  P.  jtin 
varies  m  having  the  leaves  more  or  less 

cut  at  the  margin.    They  are  all  well  de-  _^_ 

serving  of  culture.  •'r-^^ 

5  83.  P.  {A.)  VEsTiV*  WaU.     The  clothed  Wiite  Beam  Tree. 

UntHfcaUam.    W.ll  Cut  s;9.j  Don-m 


/•trOM  urjmiin^ 


■  T«nu  LoM.  Cat.,  e 


^c.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves,  cymes,  and  younn  branches,  clothed  with  white 
tomentum.  Leaves  dliptic,  or  oborat&^Uiptic  acuminated,  serrated  towards 
tbeapex.  Corahs  branched  and  terminal.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  greenish 
brown.  Habit  of  F.  ^'ria.  {Don'i  MiU.,  ii.  p.  647.)  A  tree  from  80  ft. 
to  30  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Eetnaon,  introduced  iu  1820.  This 
tree  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  ils  long  broad  leaves,  and 
their  woolly  whiteness  ;  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  very  latest  trees, 
whether  foreign  or  indigenous,  in  coming  into  leaf;  being  later  than  either 
the  mulberry  or  ash.     The  leaves  are  conspicuous,  on  thar  first  expansion, 
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for  thdr  whiteness,  particularly  underneath ;  and  in  autumn,  before  they 
drop  off,  for  th^  fine  yellow  colour.  Judging  from  the  leaves  of  this  tree, 
we  should  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  P.  creiwta  D.  Don  (No.  10.  in  p.  890.^ ; 
but,  as  the  fruit  (which  we  have  never  seen)  of  P.  cren^ta  ought,  from  tne 
section  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  be  pear-shaped,  and  as  the  fruit  of  P.  ne- 
palensis,  which  is  produced  in  abundance  on  a  tree  at  Messrs.  Loddises,  is 
round,  they  may  be  distinct.  So  striking  a  tree,  and  one  of  such  free 
growth,  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  anv  coUection.  The  two  finest  speci- 
mens we  know  of  this  tree,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

App.  i.     Additional  Species  ^P^rus,  belonging  to  the  Section 

A  ria. 

p.  ktmaoft^mis  Wall  Cat,  Na  678.,  Don't  Mill.,  2.  p.  647.,  ia  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  80ft 
or  dDft.,  a  native  of  Kanaon  and  Slrmore,  with  oblong  pinnatifldly.lobed,  and  temrted  leaves,  clothed 
with  white  down  beneath.    The  fruit  ia,pe8r«haued,  red,  and  about  the  rise  of  a  oommon  medlar. 

P.  UmAta  D.  Don  (prvdl  Fk  Nepal,  p.&r.',Dec  Prod.,  il  p,  63%.  \  and  O.  Don's  Mill,  iL  p.  (928.)  has 
broadly  dlipCic,  doubly  lervBted  leavet,  woolly  beneath ;  and  i«  probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  veeUta. 

$  iv.   Tormindria  Dec. 

Sect  Char,y  ^c»  Petab  spreading,  flat,  having  short  claws.  Styles  2 — 5, 
connected,  glabrous.  Pome  scarcely  at  all  juicy,  top-shaped  at  the  base 
truncate  at  the  tip;  the  sepals  deciduous.  Leaves  angled  with  lobes;  in 
the  adult  state  glabrous.  Flowers  in  corymbs.  The  peduncles  branched. 
{Dec,  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees  of  the  same  general  character,  in  regard 
to  habit  and  constitution,  as  P.  A^risu 

S  24.  P.  TORM IN  A^Lis  Ehrh.    The  griping^'ui^c/  Service  Tree. 

Ideni^lcation.    Ehrh.  Beitr.,  &  p.  9S. j  Dec.  Fr^, 9.  pi  fi36. ;  Don'is  Mill,2.  p.  6t7. 

Sgiuni^met,    Crat»'gui  torainftlla  jL(Ni.  Sp.,  eSl.,  SmiiM  Emg.  Bot,  t  S9a.  Ft  Dan.,  1 79&,  Jaco. 

PI.  Auttr.,  1 443.  j  56rbut  torminUis  Cnmtx  Auttr.,  p.  86l  ;  the  Maple-leaved  SenrioeTree;  All. 

tier  des  Boia.  Ft.  lElabcar  Baum,  Ger. 
JSngratrtngt.    Jacq.  jFL  Auatr.,  t  Mi  i  and  our  plate  hi  Vol.  II. 

S^ec,  Char,  Leaves  cordate-ovate,  feather-nerved,  pinnatifidly  lobed ;  when 
young,  slightly  downy  beneath ;  when  adult,  glabrous ;  the  lobes  acumi- 
nate and  serrated,  the  lowest  divaricate.  Seeds  cartilaginous.  (Dec,  Prod., 
ii.  p.  636.) 

Description,  ^c,  A  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  with  a 
large  trunk,  spreading  at  the  top  into  many  branches,  and  forming  a  large  head. 
The  younff  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark,  mark^  with  white 
spots.  The  leaves,  which  are  on  long  footstalks,  are  cut  into  many  acute 
angles,  like  those  of  some  species  of  maple.  They  are  nearly  4  in.  long,  and 
3  in.  broad  in  the  middle,  bright  green  above,  and  slightly  woolly  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  and 
they  are  succeeded  by  roundish  compressed  fruit,  not  unlike  common  haws, 
but  laiger,  and  of  a  brown  colour  wnen  ripe.  The  tree  is  of  slow  growth, 
and  in  this  respect,  and  most  others,  it  resembles  P.  Alnai  but  it  is  less 
hardy. 

Geography,  Hittory,  j*c.  The  griping,  or  common  wild,  service  tree  is  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  from  Germany  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
of  the  south  of  Russia,  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  found  in  woods  and  hedges 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  England,  but  not  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland.  It 
generally  grows  in  strong  clayey  soils.  Miller,  in  1752,  says  that  **  it  was 
formerly  very  abundant  in  Cane  Wood,  near  Hampstead."  The  tree,  it  is 
believed,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  17.),  and  is  the  one  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  56rbus  torminalis;  though  this  name  may  possibly  have  been 
applied  by  him  to  the  true  service  (^rbus  dom^stica).  It  is  figured  by  Gerard, 
who  says  very  little  of  the  tree,  but  mentions  the  fruit  as  cold  and  binding. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  England  is  at  Arley  Hall,  near  Bewdley,  for 
a  drawing  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Norris,  of  which 
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^.  64].iiacDpf  reduced  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  IS  ft.  This  fine  tree  ia  S4ft. 
6  in.  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  U  3  ft.  6  in., 
and  that  of  the  head  w  58  a.  6  in. 


Propertiet  and  Viet.  The  wood  resembles  that  of  P.  ^na,  but  is  without 
its  peculiarly  strong  smell.  Itwdghs,  when  newly  cut,  65  lb.  lo  the  cuIhc  foot, 
and  when  dried,  48  lb.  8  oz.  It  is  employed  for  all  the  different  purposes  to 
which  that  of  P.  A'liz,  is  ^iplicable,  and  is  considered  rather  preferable  as 
ftiel,  and  for  charcoal.  For  fuel,  its  value,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
beech,  is  as  1-03S  to  1'540;  and  for  charcoal,  as  1'062  to  1600.  The  fruit 
is  bron^t  to  market  both  in  England  and  France;  and,  when  m  a  state  of 
incipient  decay,  it  eats  somewhat  like  that  of  the  medlar.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  its  large  green  buda  strongly  recommend  it  in  the  winter  time,  as  its  fine 
taiYe-lobedleaves  do  in  the  summer,  and  its  large  and  numerous  cluaten  of 
rich  brown  fruit  do  in  autumn. 

Soil  and  Situation,  It  will  grow  in  a  soil  not  poorer,  but  more  tenacious 
and  mixst,  than  what  is  suitable  for  P.  j4Via;  and  it  retjuires  a  sheltered 
dtuation.  It  seems  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  that  species, 
and  does  not  thrive  so  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     It  is  propa- 
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nted  exactly  in  tbe  Mme  manner  as  P.  A'^ria.     There  bdog  no  varieties,  it 
does  not  require  to  be  continued  by  grafting. 

llaliiHii  In  ttiFenTlniiuarLaDdan,  (tSytD,!!  itXn.  higtti  In  IhcFulhim  Nunciy.  Wr«™ 
nwipUiiud.»liS)ft.hifti>  InSUnrnMiln,  M  Ailn  HiU,  th«e  ki  Uw  Bm  nnlnHn  nMStlDiMd 
*toi«,whidil(MIL)il(^  b  WUUbin,MLaidait,»7fvip<iuitcd,hii  35S.  hlih.  Id  Pnnce, 
It  L>»,  BW  PuKf,  9D  TW>  ptuXf^O  ti  S)  ft-fighi  ■<  Ninui,  in  Dm  niinnr  of  H.  Dc  Nnrltm. 
■iidli(lwHlcbbiiuriDa<Hiiidi,ltliAft.li)«ta.     InSuony.il  4f orUU,  44 rM»  PluitHi,  IttiSOft. 


w  Lcftlu,  40  jrcan  pUnud, 


4n*n  plants] 

HuaoAThifii 


App,  i.     Other  Species  of  Vyrus  belotigiag  to  the  Section 
Tormindria. 

UHiDouKhiKidt. 
■  nufl  D—  wlUi 


F  pov-Hdi,  br  ttw 
:  loUiBa.  tlOotrai  i 
1  nd  Mif.    It  It  I 

1  be  ddlnd  IhU  th_  , ., .^ 

riiKcnwu  Uwonhaieof  thcKcUon  irhldl  l>lHllfnHiu4 
Micrn htmbpfacnL  Jiid|tiufrqBtbtafnTtnaila  Dt.Hoonr'i 
no  olikb  OUT  j£.  fiU.  lu  tm.  rtdiKH  W  «r  uud^olb^ot 
.IL.andA,  eiS.EubKD(Hfted<ir  UwiMWnlilM),UI(  ■  my 

$v.  £n(J2oA(u  Dec. 

Clar.  P(UliinrH«u,<it,iritliiboit(l»n,iDdi>Uh>boutSt«tIiMtli«U|>L  atjktS,loni 
iw  taH  vflrr  hurTi  and  fomevhit  amncctfld.  Pom*  tliibD*a»ilatnui,  cruwnad  irLth  thvlobn 
:he  ealii,  wbicta  uv  umicnloH  upon  both  lurlkm.  Lmth  pabnMalr  kilnil,  tlibmu.  FViobi 
a  ontrnDcbcd  paillcdi,  dUpoKd  In  oorrnbi.  (Ou.  Pn4.,  U.  p.  SM) 

t  25.  P.  TRILOBA 'Tit  Dec.    The  threeJobed^MonJ  Pear  Tree. 

i1HUL,£|ieM. 


liMUKO,  Uobcd  1  Ike  Hnndur  loba  lemtBl.  (I>ic,  Aii4,  U.  p.  636.)  A  tree,  ■  ntOtt  al 
MsuDt  LebMoo  I  innrloala  tbe^eifht  flfwrLi  utd  U  hiia  bea  Intndund  bi  IBIO;  bulot 
wbkh  He  bite  aot  iMn  ■  pliuu. 

{  Ti.  SSrbus  Dec. 
Sect,  dor,,  ^,  Petals  spreading,  flat.  Stflee  8—5.  Pome  globoM,  or  h^ 
shaped.  LeaTea  impari-pinnate,  or  pinnately  cut.  Flowera  in  branched 
corymbi.  (Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  636.)  Trees,  growins  to  the  bdght  of  from 
20  ft.  to  40  ft.  or  upwards.  Natives  of  Europe,  North  America,  or  tlte 
Himahiyas.  Id  this,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  there  ia  a  very  great  cou- 
limon  of  names. 

I  96.  P.  AURicrLAVA  Dec.    The  aurided  Service  Tree. 

Ualificahaiu.    Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  636. ;  Don't  MUI.,  £.  p.  Mft. 

^aumfmi.    SMxii  lurtcultu  fm.  Or*.,  E,  p.  Wi 

Sfte.  Ciar^tc    L«TH  oT  Sjxinitfkaiflet^  uid  uoddmr,  binute  beneith ;  S— 4  ortbelowcM 

eompul.  (Ore.  Prn^,  U.  p-S3e)    A  natlTe  of  EsTPti^nd  luniciHd^  DaCUHM)e  to  beonWa 

Tvletreff,  pbHudOdL    It  ii  kU  to  hnc  been  IsDnlucal  bi  laOO  i  but  ve  hne  not  kcd  Die 

X  27.  P.  PiNKATi'FiDA  Ehrh.      The  pinnatifid-Jniuni  Serrice  Tree. 
Hfllfamtkm.    Biih.  BilB:,, &  ii. 93. :  Smith  iD  Enf.  Bot., L S331. )  Dec  Prod..!,  p. 63a 
i^iKiKfma.    JEitxu  bfbrldm  Cte.  Dtc,  6.  i  Firm    hfbrldii  Smilk  R  BrU.,  not  of  WUM  -  the 

BulHd  SerrtceTree. 
Avrafiv^    Eof.  Bot,  t-iSSl.  i  undourpblelnVaLII. 

^Mc.  C^ffl".,  t(c.  Lenvex  pinnately  c1oven,.or  cut,  or  almost  pinnate  at  the 
bue.    1^  petiole  on  the  under  side,  and  the  peduncles,  hoarily  toownlose. 
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Pome  globoae»  scarlet.  (J>ec,  Prod^  ii  p.  696.)  A  native  of  momtaaioiis 
woody  places  in  Gothland,  Thuringia,  and  Britain.  A  upedea,  acoordiqg 
to  De  CandoUe,  a  hybrid  between  P.  intennedia  and  P,  aucuplm ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  20ft.  or  30ft.;  and  of  the  same  culture  as  P.  ul^ria.  The 
varieties  enumerated  below,  as  ftu*  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  hardly  de- 
serving of  being  kept  distinct,  unless  we  except  P.  p.  p^nduia. 

VaritHa. 

y  V.p.%lmmgimbia  batttieiMTMiBorevioolljtiiantiMWortiwtp^dei, 

S  P' P-  SpMMla,  S&tNii  h^brida  pfodula  Lodd.  Cat.,  baa  the  bead  loote,  and  the  brancbei 

•omewbat  peodukHia.    Tbereliatraein  tbe  lotttb.westoonier  of  Uie  HdctieultunlSo. 

ciety't  Oaiden,  Uie  ftuit  of  wbich  is  red. 
2  P.  ^  4  arhAsaUa  Dea,  Polr.  SuppL,  &  p^  144.»Diratrf.  Leaflet*  gUbroos  In  a  meanore,obtiMe; 

the  outemKMt  utuallv  connate.    A  native  of  Gennany.     u  it  a  Taiiet j  of  P.  awcimiria  7 

{Dee.  Prod.,  iL  p.  696.) 

8UUi$iie$.  FlanU  of  tbie  kind  in  tbe  HorUeidttiral  SodcCy*!  Gaidfo,  and  In  the  ariwreCnm  of  the 
Me«n.  Loddlgei.  are  ftom  15ft.  to  80  ft.  high,  after  being  10  or  It  years  planted.  In  Worcsestershife, 
at  Croome,  a  tree,  50  years  planted.  Is  45ft.  bich,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  94in.,  and  that  of  tbe 
bead  35ft.    In  Scotland,  In  the  Glasgovr  Botamc  Garden,  one,  15  years  fdanted,  to  16ft.  Ugh. 

It  28.  P.  AUCUPA^RiA  Gtain.     The  Fowler's  Service  Tre^  or  Mountain  Ask, 

MaUifieatkM.    Oserta  Fn]ct,8.  nL45i  1 87.;  Dea  Pn)d.,S.  piGS?.;  DoQ*sMia,S.p.eM. 

8^nomume§.  56ibus  aucup4ria  Urn.  %.  68&  ;  ifiespikis  aucupiiria  Att.  sQidcken  T^ee,  Quick  Beam, 
wild  Ash,  wild  Service,  wlchen  Tree,  BowanTree^  Rowne  liec^  Rofn  1^  Roddan,  Boutry.  Moan- 
tain  Senrioe,  Witcben,  wlid  Sorb, Wbicfaen,  Wbitten.  Wiggcn  tree  j  Sorbier  dee  Oiadeurs^  or  teUer 
dea  Otoeaux,  Fr. ;  VogA  Beerbaum,  Oer. :  Soitw  salratico,  ItaL 

Mierivaiiom.    The  Lattai  name,  P.  aucuiAria  (tbe  Fowler's  Pynis)  tbe  Frendi  names,  Sortiier  des  Oiae- 
leurs  (the  Bii4-catcher*s  Serrioe),  and  Sorbier  des  Oiseaux  (tbeBlrd  Service);  and  tbe  Gcmian  naaae^ 

I  Vogd  Beerbaum  (the  Bird's  Berry  Tree)  j  are  all  doived  from  tbe  use  made  of  tbe  berries  bytaiid. 
catchers,  in  all  countries  where  the  tree  grows  wild,  and  from  time  immemorial,  to  bait  springes 
with.  It  to  called  the  Mountain  Ash,  from  its  growing  on  mountains,  and  tbe  pixuue  of  Its  lea' 
bearing  some  resemblanoe  to  those  of  the  common  ash.  Wltchen,  and  all  itsdenvatives^  bear  ^ 
tion  to  supposed  powen  of  tbe  tree,  as  a  protection  againat  witches  and  evil  spirlis. 

£k%rra*Avfc    GKrtn.  Fmct,  S.  t  87. ;  Eng.^Bot..  1 337.  i  and  tbe  plate  of  thto  ipedes  In  our 
Voluma. 

Spec,  Char.f  ^c.  Buds  softly  tomentosew  T^eaiets  serrated^  slightly  glabrous. 
Pomes  globose.  (^Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  637.)  A  lo>|r  tree,  a  native  m  aknost 
every  part  of  Europe ;  growing  to  the  hei^  of  90  ft.  or  30  ft* ;  flowering  m 
May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  Sqitember. 

Varieiiei* 

'E  P.  a.  2  fr&ctu  luieo  has  yellow  berries,  and  is  continued  by  grafting. 

1  P.  a.  S/dHu  variegdtit  has  vari^ted  leaves. 

S  P.  a.  4  fiutigidtanaa  the  brancbes  upright  apd  rigid.  There  are  plants 
of  this  kind  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  which  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hodgkin  of  Dung^stoi^n  Nursery,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

Detcription,  The  mountun  ash  forms  an  erect-stemmed  tree,  with  an  or- 
bicular head.  When  fully  grown,  like  ever^  other  description  of  Pyrus,  it 
assumes  a  somewhat  formal  character;  but  in  a  young  state,  its  branches  are 
disposed  in  a  more  loose  and  ffraceful  manner,  rhe  bark  is  smooth  and  grey, 
in  the  young  and  old  wood ;  me  leaves  are  impari-pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  are 
serrated,  except  at  the  base.  They  are  smooth  above,  and  nearly  so  beneath;  in 
which  last  respect  they  difier  from  the  leaves  of  Pj^rus  iS6rbus,  which,  in  dieir 
young  state,  at  least,  are  downy  beneath  as  well  as  above.  The  tree  grows 
rapidly  for  the  first  three  or  four  years ;  attaining,  in  five  jrears,  the  hei^t  of 
8  ft  or  9  ft. ;  after  which  it  bc^s  to  form  a  head,  and,  in  ten  vears,  will 
attain  the  height  of  SO  ft.  This  head  will  continue  increasing  slowly,  tiioi;^ 
the  tree  seddom  grows  much  higher,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century;  after 
which,  as  it  appears  bv  the  oldest  trees  that  we  have  observed  or  heard  of  in 
Scotland,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  begin  to  decay.  Hie  tree  will  not 
bear  lopping,  but  grass,  and  other  plants,  ^w  well  under  its  shade. 

Geography,  History,  S^c.  The  mountam  ash  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Iceland  and  Greenland  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  found, 
also,  in  the  nortli-west  of  Asia,  at  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  other  rc^gions 
of  the  most  nortlunn  parts  of  North  America.  According  to  Pallas,  it  is 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  ftur  as  the  Eastern 
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Ocean ;  and  from  the  cold  mountainous  woody  regions  of  the  north,  to  the 
alpine  parts  of  Caucasus  and  Mount  Libanus.  In  the  former  situation  it  is 
a  low  shrubby  bush,  and  in  the  latter  a  handsome  tree  of  the  third  rank.  It  is 
found  in  Japan,  and  probably,  also,  in  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
Britain,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  mountainous,  but  rather  moist 
situations,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  Ireland.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  it  is  wild  in  all  the  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  higher 
and  colder  regions  of  Uie  mountains  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The  soil  in  which 
it  thrives  best,  though  moist,  is  not  boggv,  but  rather  loamy  or  light.  The 
situation  is  generally  more  or  less  exposS;  for,  if  crowded  by  other  trees,  its 
trunk,  like  uat  of  other  species  of  P^tub,  in  similar  situations,  never  attains 
a  lai^ge  size.  The  largest  trees  of  this  species  in  Britain  are  those  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  prefers  a  moist  climate  to  one  that  is  dry.  Withering 
justly  observes  that  it  will  not  attain  a  large  size,  unless  it  grows  in  a  fertile 
soil.  The  tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  Virgil  was  aware 
that  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  pear.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Morbus  sylv^tris  by  Biatthiolus,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  plants,  dowp 
to  the  time  of  Gerard;  who,  like  Pliny,  considered  it  as  a  species  of  ash. 

Properties  and  Uses.  The  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  51  lb.  12  oz.  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  homogeneous,  fine-grained,  hard,  capable  of  being  stamed  any 
colour,  and  of  takm^a  hi|^  polish ;  and  it  is  applied  to  all  the  various  uses  of 
P.  iTria  and  P.  torminalis,  wnen  it  can  be  obtained  of  adequate  dimensions.  In 
Britain,  the  tree  forms  excellent  coppice  wood,  the  shoots  b&n^  well  adapted 
for  poles,  and  for  making  excellent  noops ;  and  the  bark  being  m  demand  by 
tanners.  As  it  will  grow  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  rapidly,  when 
young,  it  forms  an  admirable  nurse  tree  to  the  oak,  and  other  slow-growing 
species ;  and,  bein^  a  tree  of  absolute  habits ;  that  is,  incapable  of  being  drawn 
up  above  a  certam  height  by  culture,  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that,  after 
havinff  done  its  duty  as  a  nurse,  instead  of  growing  up  with  the  other  trees, 
and  choking  them,  it  quietly  submits  to  be  over-topped,  and  destroyed  by 
the  shade  and  drip  of  those  which  it  was  planted  to  shelter  and  protect. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  alpine  laburnum 
though  naturally  a  much  lower  tree  than  the  mountain  ash,  wul,  when  drawn 
up  in  woods,  attain  twice  the  heiffht  of  the  latter  tree.  The  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  greedily  devoured  by  birds ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  these  berries  are  dried  and  ground  into  flour,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  flour  made  of  wheat,  in  times  of  great  scarcity.  In 
Livonia,  Sweden,  and  Kamtschatka,  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  are 
eaten,  when  ripe,  as  fruit;  and  a  very  good  wirijt  is  distilled  from  them. 
Evelyn  says  that  *'  ale  and  beer  brewed  with  these  berries,  being  npe,  is  an 
incomparable  drink,  familiar  in  Wales."  They  form,  he  says,  ^  tempting 
bmt  for  the  thrushes ;  so  that, "  as  long  as  they  last  in  your  woods,  you  will 
be  sure  of  their  company."  ''  Besides  the  use  of  it  for  the  husbandman's 
tools,  goods.  Sec,  the  wheelwright  commends  it  for  being  all  heart;  our 
flctcbers  (archers)  commend  it  for  bows,  next  to  yew,  which  we  ought  not  to 
pass  over,  for  the  glory  o£  our  once  English  ancestors.  In  a  statute  of  Henry 
Vin.  you  have  it  mentioned;  and  there  is  no  churchyard  in  Wales  with- 
out a  mountain  ash  tree  planted  in  it,  as  the  yew  trees  are  in  the  church- 
yards in  England.  So,  in  a  certain  day  in  the  year,  every  body  in  Wales 
religiously  wears  a  cross  made  of  the  wood ;  and  the  tree  is,  by  some  authors 
called  Fraxinus  cambro-britannica."  (Hunier's  Eyeli/n,^yo\,  up.  2\S.)  In 
Germany,  the  fowlers  bait  springes,  or  nooses  of  hair,  with  the  berries  of  this 
tree,  which  they  hang  in  the  woods  to  entice  the  redwings  and  fieldfares.  In- 
fused in  water,  the  berries  make  an  acid  drink,  somewhat  resembling  perry, 
which  is  much  used  in  Wales  by  the  poor,  who  call  it  diod-graviole,  or 
ciavol  drink.  In  the  Isle  of  Java,  the  juice  of  these  berries  is  used  as  an 
acid  for  punch.  (See  Marti/n^s  Miller,)  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  mountain 
ash  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens ;  and  it  is  also  deserving  of  a  place  in 
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every  plantation,  where  the  harbouring  of  singing-birds  is  an  object.  In  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  Oilpin  observes,  **  it  becomes  a  considerable  tree.  There, 
on  some  to&y  mountains,  covered  with  daris  pines  and  waving  birch,  which  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  over  the  lake  below,  a  few  mountain  ashes  joining  in  a  clump, 
and  mixing  with  them,  have  a  fine  efiect.  In  summer,  the  light  green  tint  of 
their  foliage,  and,  in  autumn,  the  glowing  berries  which  hang  clustering  upon 
them,  contrast  beautifully  with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines ;  and,  if  they 
are  happily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they  add  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  furniture  with  which  the  sides  of  those  rugsed  mountains 
are  invested.  {Giipin't  Forest  Scenery,  vol.  i.  p.  38.)  In  the  grounds  of 
suburban  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  the  mountain  ash 
forms  almost  the  only  tree  Uiat  makes  a  great  display  by  means  of  its  firuit ; 
for,  though  many  species  of  CVatse^gus  would  be  equally  effective  in  this 
respect,  they  have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  planters  of 
sucn  gardens.  One  great  advanta^  of  the  mountain  ash,  in  all  gardens,  is, 
that  it  never  requires  pruning,  and  never  grows  out  of  shape. 

Poetical  and  legendary  AUumons,  Ancient  poets  tell  us  that  the  Amazons 
of  ancient  mythology  formed  their  spears  of  the  wood  of  this  tree ;  and 
yirfi;il  mentions  that  its  firuit  was  considered  as  sure  to  attract  the  thrush  and 
blackbird  to  any  grove  where  it  grew.  (Sylva  Florifera,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  p.  87.) 
In  more  modem  times,  it  was  considoed  a  preservative  against  witchcraft  ; 
an  d  Ughtfoot,  in  his  Flora  Scoticay  says,  ^  It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was 
in  high  esteem  with  the  dniids ;  for  it  may  to  this  day  be  observed  to  grow 
more  fi-equently  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  druidical 
circles  of  stones,  so  often  seen  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  and  the  superstitious 
still  continue  to  retain  a  great  veneration  for  it,  which  was  undoubtediv 
handed  down  to  them  fi-om  eariy  antiquity.  They  befieve  that  any  small 
part  of  this  tree,  carried  about  them,  will  prove  a  sovereign  charm  against  all 
the  dire  effects  of  enchantments  and  witchcraft.  Their  cattle,  also,  as  wdl  as 
themselves,  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  by  it  fi-om  evil ;  for  the  dairy-maid 
will  not  forget  to  orive  them  to  the  shealines,  or  summer  pastures,  vrith  a 
rod  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  she  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the 
sheal-boothy,  or  summer-house,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  same. 
In  Strathspey  they  make,  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  and  in  the  evening  and  morning  cause  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  pass 
through  it."  ^  This  superstitious  belief,'*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Flora  of  Ber- 
wick upon  Tweed,  remarks,  "  prevailed  also  in  Northumberland,  but  is  pro- 
bablv  now  extinct."  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 0.)  That  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  virtues 
of  this  tree  still  prevails  in  Yorkshire  appears  fi^m  the  following  extract 
firom  a  communication,  by  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Wandering,  to  the 
Mag,  Nat.  Hist. : — "  Whdst  the  fruit  of  the  mountain  ash  affords  a  delicious 
autumnal  repast  to  the  storm  cock,  the  branches  which  bear  the  berries  are 
well  known  to  be  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  devifish  spells  of  witch- 
craft. In  the  village  of  Walton,  I  have  two  small  tenants :  the  name  of  the 
one  is  James  Simpson,  and  that  of  the  other  Sally  HoUoway ;  and  Sally's 
house  stands  a  little  bdfore  the  house  of  Simpson.  Some  three  months  ago, 
I  overtook  Simpson  on  the  turnpike  road,  and  I  asked  him  if  his  cow  was 


he,  **  mind  and  keep  your  cow-house  door  shut  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
otherwise  I  wo'n't  answer  for  what  may  happen  to  the  cow."  "  Ay,  ay,  my 
lad,"  ssdd  I,  *'  I  understand  your  meaning ;  but  I  am  up  to  the  old  slut,  and  i 
defy  her  to  do  me  any  harm  now."  '  And  what  has  Old  Sally  been  doins  to 
you,  James  ?  *  said  I.  '  Why,  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  we  all  know  too  weU  what 
she  can  do.  She  has  lon|  owed  me  a  grudge ;  and  my  cow,  which  was  in 
very  good  health,  fell  sick  immediately  after  Sally  had  been  seen  to  look  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cow-house,  just  as  night  was  coming  on.  The  cow  grew  worse; 
and  so  I  went  and  cut  a  bit  of  wi^in  (mountain  ash),  and  I  nailed  the 
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branches  all  up  and  down  the  oow-house ;  and,  Sir,  you  may  see  them  there, 
if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  step  in.  I  am  a  match  for  Old  Sally  now,  and 
she  can't  do  me  any  more  harm,  so  long  as  the  wiggin  branches  hang  in  the 
place  where  I  have  nailed  them.  My  poor  cow  will  get  better  in  spite  of  her  * 
Alas !  thought  I  to  myself,  as  the  deluded  man  was  finishing  his  story,  how 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  our  part  of  the  country  by  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Gilpin  mentions,  in  his  Fweti  Scenery^  that  oflen,  in  his  time,  a  stump 
of  the  mountain  ash  was  found  in  some  old  burying-place,  or  near  the 
circle  of  a  druid's  temple,  the  rites  of  which  were  formerly  performed 
under  its  shade.  On  this  passage  Sir  Thpmas  Dick  Lauder  obsefves 
that  ^  a  branch  of  the  roan  tree  is  still  conndered  good  against  evil 
influences  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  where  it  is  often  hung 
up  over  doorways,  and  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  to  neutralise  the  wicked 
spells  of  witches  and  warlocks."  {Laudei^t  GiMn,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  We  have 
already  noticed  the  custom  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  of  planting  this  tree  in 
churchyards  in  Wales ;  and  he  adds  that  **  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  fascination  and  evil  spirits ;  whence,  perhaps,  we  call  it  wUchen^  the 
boughs  being  stuck  about  the  house,  or  used  for  walking-sta£%."  '  In  the 
Sylvan  Sketches  of  Miss  Kent,  the  following  remarics  are  quoted  on  this 
passage: — **  In  former  times,  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  the 
property  of  driving  away  witches  and  evil  spirits;  and  this  property  is 
recorded  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  a  very  ancient  song,  called  The  Lmdley 
Worm  of  SpmdietUm  Heughs  :  — 


*  Their  ipeUi  were  vain ;  Uie  boys  retum'd 
To  the  queen  in  torrownil  mood, 
Ciring  that  **  witche*  have  no  power 
Where  there  is  roan.tree  woodL"  * 


The  last  line  of  this  stanza  leads  to  the  true  reading  of  a  line  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,    The  sailor*s  wife,  on  the  witch's  requesting  some 
chestnuts,  hastily  answers,  *  A  rown  tree,  witch  I '  but  all  the  editions  have  it 
*  Aroint  thee,  witch  I '  which  is  nonsense,  and  evidently  a  corruption." 
(p.  251.)    This  reading,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  has  been  given  by  several 
of  the  commentators  on  Shakspeare.    "  Hone,  in  his  Re&giow  Mysteries, 
gives  a  fiac-simile  of  an  old  drawing,  called  the  Descent  into  Hell,  in  which 
Our  Saviour  is  represented  with  a  roan  tree  cross  in  his  left  hand,  while 
with  the  right  he  appears  to  draw  a  contrite  spirit  from  the  jaws  of  Hell." 
(/M.,  p.  252.)    It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  the  same  superstitions  should 
exist  also  in  India,  as  appears  from  the  followmg  passage  from  Bishop  Heber's 
Journal^  &c, :  —  Near  Boitpoor,  in  Upper  India,  **  I  passed  a  fine  tree  of  the 
Mimdsa,  with  leaves,  at  a  little  distance,  so  much  resembling  those  of  the 
mountain  ash,  that  I  was  for  a  moment  deceived,  and  asked  if  it  did  not  brine 
fruit  ?    They  answered  no ;  but  that  it  was  a  very  noble  tree,  being  called 
'  the  imperial  tree,'  for  its  excellent  properties :  that  it  slept  all  night,  and 
wakenec^  and  was  alive  all  day,  withdrawmg  its  leaves  if  any  one  attempted 
to  touch  them.    Above  all,  however,  it  was  usefiil  as  a  preservative  against 
magic ;  a  sprig  worn  in  the  turban,  or  suspended  over  the  bed,  was  a  perfect 
security  agunst  all  spells,  the  evil  eye,  &c.,  insoniuch  as  the  most  formidable 
wizard  would  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  approach  its  shade.     One,  indeed,  they 
said,  who  was  very  renowned  for  nis  power  (like  Loorinite  in  the  Kehama)  of 
kUling  plants,  and  drying  up  their  sap  with  a  look,  had  come  to  this  very  tree 
and  gazed  on  it  intentiy :  '  but,'  said  the  old  man  who  told  me  this,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  *  look  as  he  might,  he  could  do  the  tree  no  harm ;'  a  fact  of 
which  I  make  no  Question.    I  was  amused  and  surprised  to  find  the  super- 
stition, which  in  England  and  Scotiand  attaches  to  the  rowan  tree,  here 
applied  to  a  tree  of  similar  form.     Which  nation  has  been,  in  this  case,  the 
imitator ;  or  from  what  common  centre  are  all  these  notions  derived  ?" 

Soil  and  Situation,    The  mountain  ash  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  the 
most  exposed  situations,  as  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  the  tops  of 
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mountains,  in  Forlkrahire,  aa  high  aa  2500  ft.  Hence  it  la  an  ezoelleitt  tree  Son 
I)bntation8  intended  to  resist  the  sea  breeze,  or  to  be  placed  in  eKpoaed 
situations ;  but,  wherever  it  is  wanted  to  attain  a  lai^e  sije,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  in  free  soil  in  a  moist  climate,  or  near  water,  and  in  a  situation  that 
18  open  and  airy.  Few  trees  suffer  more  from  extreme  heat  and  drought  than 
the  mountain  ash. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Plants  are  almost  always  raised  frxMn  seed, 
which  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  its  bein^  eaten  by 
birds,  which  are  so  -fond  of  it  as  to  attack  it  even  before  it  is  ripe. 
When  gathered,  the  fruit  should  be  macerated  in  water  till  the  seeds  are 
separated  from  the  pulp,  and  they  may  be  then  sown  immediately ;  but,  as 
they  will,  in  that  case,  remain  18  montlis  in  the  ground  before  coming  up, 
the  common  mode  adopted  by  nurserymen  is,  to  mix  the  berries  with  li^t 
sandy  soil,  and  spread  them  out  in  a  layer  of  10  in.  or  1  fl.  in  thickness,  in  the 
rotting  ground ;  covering  the  layer  with  2  in.  or  3  in.  of  sand  or  ashes,  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  year.  They  are  then  separated 
from  the  soil  by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  of  light  rich  soil,  being  covered  a 

Quarter  of  an  inch.  The  plants  having  lar^  leaves,  the  seeds  should  not  be 
ropped  nearer  together  tlian  2  in.,  which  will  allow  the  pUnts  to  come  up 
with  sufficient  strength.  They  may  be  sown  any  time  from  November  to  Fe- 
bruary, but  not  later :  they  will  come  up  in  the  June  following,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  vear,  the  strongest  plants  will  be  18  in.  high,  and  fit  to  s^Miraie 
from  the  others,  and  to  plant  out  in  nursery  lines. 

StttUttict.  In  Uie  eoTiroiu  of  London,  there  are  treei  fhmi  86  ft.  to  30ft  hi^,  at  9ftm,  Kenirood, 
and  Tarioitt  other  phuxt ;  and  many  may  be  ieeni^25  It  in  height,  and  upwarda.  in  the  aubnitan 
cardenB  by  the  roadaides.  In  Surrey,  at  Bagthot  Ftfic,  82  yean  planCedL  the  tree  la  85  it  high ;  in 
Durham,  at  South  &k1,  18  year»  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high;  in  HerUbrdcnire,  at  Cheihunt,  16  yean 
planted,  it  i«  17  ft  high  j  in  Suflblk,  at  Flnborougfa  Hall,  70  lean  iilanted.  it  is  30  ft  high  ;  in  War. 
wiclcshire,  at  Coombe  Abbey.  48  yean  planted,  it  it  88  ft  high.  In  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  at  Bar. 
ganny,  where  the  tree  is  indigenous,  are  many  rery  laxge  ipedmens;  in  the  village  of  New  DaiUy, 
one  has  a  trunk  flree  firom  branches  to  the  height  of  80 ft^  ue  diameter  at  the  base  iMing  Sft  Sia., 
and  at  the  point  where  the  branches  originate  2  ft  8  in.  In  Ban flkhire,  at  Oordon  Castle,  it  is  30  It 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft  8  in.,  in  strong  loam,  on  clay  in  Cromarty,  at  Coul,  35  ft  liigh  { 
In  ForfkirBhire,  at  Old  Montrose,  85  yean  planted,  and  50  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  8  ft.  10  In^ 
and  of  the  head  40  ft :  in  Kircudbnghtshire,  at  Caliy,  is  a  tree,  85  ft  high,  with  an  orbiculate  head 
30  ft  in  diameter,  and  branches  drooping  to  the  ground.  In  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  filmnrrln 
Botanic  Garden,  35  yean  pUnted,  the  tree  U  30ft.  hi|di;  in  Oalway.  at  Coole,  it  is  90  It  high. 
In  Saxony,  at  WSriiU,  34  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Botank:  Oar. 
den,  34  yean  planted,  it  is  30lt  high. 

S  29.  P.  AMERICA^MA  Dec.    The  American  Service. 

IdenMcatkm.    Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  637. ;  Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1  p.  901 ;  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  p^  (i4a 
S^Hongmet,     56rbus  americina  Ph.  Fi.  Bor.  4mer.,  1.  p.  341. ;  WiUd.  Enwm.,  BOO.  -,  &  ameriokva 

▼ar.  0  MieJu.  PL  Amer.,  p.  290. 
Engraoingt.    Wats.  Dena  Brit,  1 51 ;  and  the  plate  of  tfab  species  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec,  C7uir,f  Spc,  Leaflets  acute,  almost  equally  serrated,  glabrous,  as  is  the 
petiole.  Pomes  globose,  of  a  purplish  tawny  colour.  (^Dec,  Prqd.,  ii.  p.  637.) 
A  tree,  closely  resembling  tne  common  mountain  ash ;  a  native  of  the 
woods  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Introduced  in  1782,  and  growing 
to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  d'.  It  is,  apparently,  a  more  robust-growing 
tree  than  the  European  mountain  ash,  with  larger  leaves,  shining  above, 
and  smooth  beneath;  but  it  is,  in  reality,  more  tender.  The  young 
shoots  are  of  a  dark  purplish  colour;  and  it  has  small,  dark^  or  pur- 
plish red,  fruit.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this  species,  *'  In  tne  leaves 
and  flowers  I  can  perceive  no  difference  between  this  and  the  Euro- 
pean P.  aucuparia;"  and  Michaux  considere^d  it  only  a  variety  of  that 
species.  Pursh  says  that  the  berries  are  purple,  and  not  Sjcarlet,  as 
in  the  European  mountain  ash.  Torrey  says  that  the  berries  are  copp.er- 
coloured;  which  agrees  better  than  the  description  of  Pursh  with  the 
appearance  of  those  produced  by  the  trees  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  in  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  tree 
appears  much  more  tender  than  the  common  mountain  ash ;  and,  though 
it  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a  large,  old^ 
handsome  specimen  of  it  any  where.     It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the 
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common  mountain  ash.  On  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  bunches  in  which  it  is  produced,  this  species,  or 
race,  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections.  - 

t'  30.  P.  microca'rpa  Dec.    The  small-fruited  Service. 

JdnU^ftcaHon.    Dec.  Prod..  S.  p.  (S36. :  Don**  Mia,  2.  pL  648. 

Sgrnoniymet.  56rtNis  aucnparla  «  Iftdbr.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  fi.  p.  991, ;  S.  uknr&nUia  Dmm.  Cmn,,  ed.  2L 
p.  4dk ;  &  microcirpa  Pk.  ft  Amer,  Sept.,  1.  p.  Stl. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^v.  Leaflets  glabrouB,  acuminate,  unequally  Indaely  nerratcd ;  the  teeth  tipped  with  a 
bristle-like  macro.  Petiole  glabrous.  Pome  ^obose,  scarlet.  (Dn:  Prorf.,  ii.  p.  SS7.)  A  native 
of  mounuins  of  North  America,  fVom  Carolina  to  New  CaMarea,  where  It  forms  a  low  tree  or  large 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  According  to  Pursh,  this  species  is  very  distinct  tnm  P. 
aroerickna ;  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  young  branches  oeing  corered  with  a  shining 
dark  brown  gloss,  and  by  baring  small  scarlet  berries.  We  think  that  both  this  and  the  preceding 
sort  will  ultimately  prove  only  Tarieties,  or  races,  of  P.  aucupftria.  P.  microdirpa  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Britain. 

S  31.  P.  So^nBJJS  Gartn.    The  True  Service. 

IdetU^atiom,     Omrtn.  Firuct,  S.  p. 45.  t  87. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  697. 

Spmomfmet.    S6tbaM  dom6stlca  Lfik  8p.,  684 ;  p^rus  dorotetiea  SmUk  in  Stig,  Bat,,  t.  SSa,  Waar. 

Ann.  Bot.,  liS.,  DmCi  MilL,  8.  p.  648. ;  the  whitty  Pear  Tree,  the  Sorb  Tree ;  Cormier,  or  Socbier 

cuHiv^,  Pri  l^ieyerlJngsbaum,  or  Sperberbaum,  Ger. ;  Sorbo,  Hal. 
Aagrttming*.  Bag.  Bait.,  1 35a ;  Ocrta.  Fmct,S.  1 87. ;  our>^.  644;  and  the  plate  in  our  Sbith  Volume. 

Spec,  Char. J  ffc.  Buds  glabrous,  glutinous,  acuminate.  Leaflets  serrated, 
villose  beneath,  but  becoming  naked  when  old.  Pome  obovate,  pear- 
shaped.  (^Dec.  Prod.f  ii.  p.  637.)  A  tree  of  the  middle  size,  a  native  of 
Europe,' chiefly  of  the  middle  region,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Bar- 
barj,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers.  The  only  plants  of  the 
species  in  its  uncultivated  state,  which  we  know  of  in  England,  are  in  Wyre 
Forest  and  the  arboretum  at  Milford. 

Varietiet.  In  Du  Hamel  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Eaux  ei  ForStt,  eight 
varieties  of  the  true  service  are  described ;  but  in  British  gardens  only  the 
two  following  sorts  are  cultivated :  — 

t  P.  S.  2  maHRirmit  Lodd.  Cat.,  la  Corme-Pomme,  Fr,,  has  apple-shaped 
fruit.  Of  this  variety  there  are  trees  which  bear  abundantly  in  the 
Horticultural  Society  s  Oarden,  and  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 
t  P.  S.  3  pt/riformu  Lodd.  Cat,  la  Corme-Poire,  PV.,  has  pear-shaped 
fruit;  and  of  this  also  there  are  fruit-bearing  trees  in  the  places 
above  referred  to. 

DetctipUon.  A  tree,  in  foliage  and  general  appearance,  closely  resembling 
the  mountain  ash ;  but  attaining  a  larger  size,  ana  bearing  much  larger  fruit, 
of  a  greenish  brown  colour  when  ripe.  In  France  this  tree  attains  the  height 
of  50  ft.  or  60  h. :  it  requires  two  centuries  before  it  reaches  its  full  size ;  and 
lives  to  so  great  an  aee,  that  some  specimens  of  it  are  believed  to  be  upwards 
of  1000  years  old.  it  grows  with  an  erect  trunk,  which  terminates  in  a  lai^ 
pyramidd  head.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  smooth  and  grey,  like  that  of  the 
mountain  ash,  in  young  trees ;  and  that  of  the  smaller  branches  is  slightly 
reddbh;  but  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  in  old  trees,  is  rough,  scaly,  and  full  of 
cracks,  and  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown.  This  tree  is  readily  known  from  the 
mountain  ash,  in  winter,  by  its  buds,  which  are  smooth  and  green,  instead  of 
bdng  downy  and  black ;  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  its  leaflets  being 
broader,  downy  above,  and  also  beneath ;  and,  in  autumn,  by  its  pear  or  apple 
shaped  fruit,  which  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of  that  of  P.  aucuparia,  and 
of  a  dull  greenish  brown  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  30  years  before  it  comes 
into  a  bearing  state  when  it  is  raised  from  the  seed;  but,  when  scions  from 
frui^bearin^  trees  are  grafled  on  seedling  plants*  or  on  the  mountain  ash, 
they  come  mto  bearing  in  a  few  years,  as  m  the  case  of  other  fruit  trees. 
(See  Gard.  Mag.,  iv.  p.  467.) 

Geography,  Sistory,  S^c.  The  true  service  is  not  found  in  abundance  in 
anjT  part  of  the  world.  There  are,  perhaps,  more  trees  of  it  in  the  middle 
region  of  France,  and  the  Alps  of  Italy,  than  in  all  other  countries  put 
together;  but  it  is  also  founa  in  the  south  of  Germany,  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Western  Asia.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  a  native 
of  different  parts  of  Britain;  but  in  Smith's  EngUth  Flora  there  is  no  positive 

*  3p  6 
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habitat  gtvoi,  except  that  of  a  solitary  tree  in  Wyre  Foreai,  near  BemOey, 
in  Worceatenhire.  (See  p.  23.)  'Hiis  tree  (which  stands  on  the  property 
of  William  Lacon  Chitde, 
Est).,  of  Kinlet,  and  of 
wliich  a  drawing  has  been 
Umily  cent  to  III  by  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Norru),  is  of 
Ter;  great  age,  and  is  now 
in  B  Mate  rf  decay.  The 
whitty  pear  tree,  aa  it  is 
there  called,  is  4d  ft.  high; 
the  diameter  of  its  trunk, 
at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
is  I  ft.  9  in.,  and  that  of 
the  head  86  ft.  Our  en- 
gTBTine  of  the  tree  {^g. 
644.)  istoascaleof  1  in. 
to  ISft.,  and  the  botani- 
(«]  specimen  a  to  a  acale 
of  1  in.  to  2  ft.  .  MiU«-, 
in  1731,  says,  "  The  ma- 
nured serricewBs  formerly 
said  to  be  growine  wild 
m  England;  but  mis,  I 
believe,  was  a  mistake,  for 
several  curious  persons 
have  strictly  searched  those 
places  where  it  was  men- 
tioned to  grow,  and  could 
not  find  It ;  nor  could 
they  learn  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  countries 
that  any  such  tree  had  ever 
grown  there."  ftliller  adds 
uat,  though  abundant  in 
Italy,  where  a  great  variety 
of   sorts    are    cultivated, 

^^and,  "  For,"  he  continues,  "  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  large  tree, 
nhich  was  lately  growing  in  the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  John  Trades- 
cant;  which  tree  was  near  40  ft.  high,  and  did  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  annually,"  He  afterwards  raentions  some  smaller  trees,  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Henry  Marsh,  Eaq.,  at  Hammersmith,  which  produced  fruit,  from 
which  several  yotmg  trees  have  been  raised  in  the  London  nurseries.  In 
1752,  Miller  observes,  "  There  is  a  great  number  of  large  trees  of  the  true 
service  growing  wild  about  Aubign?,  in  France;  whence  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond  [who  was  also  Due  d'Aubign^,  and  a  great  lover  of  plants]  brought 
a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and  from  the  seeds  raised  a  number  of  young 
plants  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex."  We  have  repeatedly  examined  the  planta- 
tions at  Goodwood,  in  search  of  -Pyrus  £6rbus,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
find  a  smgle  plant  of  that  species.  The  tree  is  tender,  when  young,  even  in 
France;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  raise  in  the  ^dens  there._  There 
are  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  m  England,  which  are  chiefly  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  London ;  and,  for  the  last  30  yeara,  scarcely  any  plants  of  it  could 
be  obtained  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  except  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
even  there  only  since  the  yea  1815.  The  tree  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pliny  mentions  four  sorts ;  the  pear-shaped,  the 
apple-shaped,  the  ^g-ahaped,  and  a  kind  that  was  only  used  medicinally. 
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He  ghres  direcdoiis  for  presening  the  fruit  in  two  diffinent  ways ;  and  says 
that  its  mecticinal  qualities  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mecllar.  Gerard 
evidently  confounds  the  true  service  with  P.  tormin^lis ;  as  does  PhilluM,  in 
his  Pomarium  Britatimcum,  when  he  says  that  the  tree  is  to  be  met  with  m  the 
hedgerows  of  Kent  and  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  as  also  in  other  parts  of 
England^  and  in  Wales. 

ProperHet  and  Uset,  The  wood  of  the  true  service  is  the  hardest  and  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  indigenous  woods  of  Europe.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  no 
less  than  72  lb.  2  oz.  per  cubic  foot.  It  has  a  compact  fine  grain,  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  takes  a  very  high  polish ;  but  it  must  not  be  employed  until  it  is 
thoroughly  seasoned,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  twbt  and  split.  It  is  much 
sought  after,  in  France,  bv  millwrights,  for  making  cogs  to  wheels,  rollers, 
cylinders,  blocks  and  pulleys,  spindles  and  axles ;  and  for  all  those  parts  of 
machines  which  are  subject  to  much  friction,  and  require  peiat  strength  and 
durability.  In  France,  it  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood  for  making 
the  screws  to  wine-presses.  It  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes 
in  countries  where  it  can  be  procured,  ui  Britain,  the  wood  is  almost  un- 
known ;  though,  if  it  were  to  be  imported,  it  mi|[ht  probably  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  box.  In  France,  the  fniit,  when  b^gmning  to  decay,  is  brought 
to  table ;  thoudi  it  is  not  highly  prized,  and  is  more  frequently  eaten  by  the . 
poor  than  the  nch.  That  it  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  m  the 
parts  of  France  where  the  tree  abounds,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of 
**  lis  ne  man^t  que  des  cormes"  being  used  to  designate  oersons  in  the  last 
state  of  destitution  and  misery.  A  very  good  cider,  or  ratner  perry,  is  made 
fit>m  the  fruit  of  the  true  service,  particularly  in  Brittany,  which,  however, 
has  a  most  unpleasant  smell.  (See  fiord.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  537.^  Medicinally, 
the  fruit  is  yei^  astrinsent,  and  it  is  used  in  a  state  of  powder,  m  wine,  to  stop 
fluxes  of  blood.  In  Britain,  the  tree  is  chiefly  to  be  recommended  as  one 
of  ornament  and  rarity;  for,  though  its  fruit  is,  perhaps,  not  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  that  of  the  medlar,  yet  it  is  found  to  be  much  more  difficult  of  di- 
gestion ;  hence  the  French  writers  say  that  it  is  only  fit  for  the  most  robust 
stomachs. 

Soil  and  Situation.  A  good,  fi-ee,  deep,  dry  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation, 
are  essential,  wherever  it  is  attempted  to  grow  this  tree  in  Britain.  From 
the  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  does  not  appear  to  sufler 
from  the  climate  after  it  has  been  five  or  six  years  planted ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  establish  young  plants. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Seeds  may  be  procured  in  abundance  from 
France ;  and  fit>m  them  stocks  may  be  raised  on  which  the  best  fruit-bearing 
varieties  may  be  grafted.  The  true  service  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  pear,  the 
mountain  ash,  the  hawthorn,  and  other  allied  species.  The  graft  should  be 
made  close  to  the  ground,  or  even  under  it,  on  the  root ;  and  care  should  betaken 
to  retard  the  scion  previously  to  grafting  it,  in  order  that  the  stock  may  be  some- 
what in  advance  of  it.  On  the  whole,  the  operation  requires  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care ;  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  non- 
resinous  trees  to  graft  successfiilly.  We  have  only  seen  stools  of  it  in  two 
or  three  British  nurseries ;  and  there  the  attempts  made  to  raise  it  from 
layers,  or  by  inarching,  were  attended  with  littie  or  no  success.  The  plants 
procurable  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  aflbrd  no  exception  to  this  statement,  they 
Ddng  almost  entirely  imported  from  France.  In  raising  the  true  service  from 
seed,  the  French  writers  direct  the  plants  to  be  kept  in  pots  for  one  or  two 
years,  and  to  be  put  in  fitmies  during  winter,  and  not  to  be  planted  in  their 
final  Mtuation  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  If  this  is  a  necessary 
precaution  in  France,  it  must  be  still  more  so  in  England.  When  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  the  autumn,  they  come  up  the  following  spring.  The  first  year 
they  do  not  erow  above  Sin.  in  height;  and  at  tne  end  of  four  years 
tiiey  will  not  liave  attained  a  greater  height  than  1  ft. ;  but  in  eight  or 
ten  years  they  will,  probably,  it  they  have  been  carefiilly  treated,  be  8  ft. 
or  It)  ft  high. 
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ffr^lW^  InC!iemTiioo«orijNidott,tfaeoldettlx«eamMntobelnftllcMaiU(rfBii«tte 
too  Parit  Konery,  where  it  waf  prolMbly  planted  in  the  tline  of  LondMi  and  Wiae,  the  fidd  fonBing 
at  that  time  part  of  thenunery  {  it  i«  about  40  ft.  hi|^,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  fai  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  M"  the  be«l  45  ft :  it  bean  abuHdaotlr  moat  yean,  bat  not  erery  yeas.  At  Sftm,  aft 
Purser^  Ctom,  and  at  Kew,  there  are  tree*  tnm  90  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  which  produce  (Vuit  moit  yean ; 
there  are  alao  ■ereral  treei  in  the  atbor«tum  of  Menn.  I^iddlfet,  and  In  the  Horticultural 
Society*f  Qaideob  from  15ft.  to  «9ft.  high,  and  ftodl  8  to  H  yean  jdanfced,  which  fruit  abundantly 
ahnoat  every  year.  In  the  Hammemnith  Nunery,  there  is  a  tree  25  ft.  high,  which  ftruita  ererr  other 
year.  In  Donetahire,  at  Melbury  Parle,  a  tree,  ertimated  to  be  900  yean  old,  i«  8S  ft.  high ;  the  dia. 
■Mtar  or  the  trunk  b  SftL4in.,8n4«r  tbehe«d  86  ft.,  hi  dry  loam  on  mnd,  in  a  theltered  lituation. 
In  Surrey,  at  Claremont,  it  ia  SO  ft.  high.  In  WUtahire,  at  Longleat,  40  yean  planted,  it  toSSft. 
high ;  at  Bowood,  40  yean  yean  planted,  it  it  37  ft.  high,  the  diameter  oTthft  bead  34  ft.  In  Oxford- 
•hire.  In  the  OxAvd  Botanic  Garden,  40  yean  planted.  It  U  i5  ft.  high.  In  PembrokethSre,  at  GoUoi 
Grove,  30  yean  planted,  it  b  30  ft.  high.  In  Badoonhire,  at  M a^lough  Cartle,  SO  yean  planted^  it 
it  S7  ft.  high.  In  Shropahire,  at  Ktnlet,  tt  ii  4dft.  high.  In  Suflblk,  at  Ampton  Hall,  IS  y«an 
idantei^  U la  18  ft,  high.  In  Warwicfcahire,  at  Coome  Abbey,  80  yean  pfamtod,  and  48  ft.  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  lOin.,  and  of  the  head  41  a  In  Worceetienhire,  in  Wyre  Forcat,  one  of 
the  only  indlgenoni  trees  of  the  spedes  known  to  exist  in  EnnfTand :  It  ia  of  a  Tcry  great  age,  in  a 
•tateoir decay,  and  b  about  85ft.  high;  at  Hagley,9  yean  planted,  it  b  18ft.  fafsh;  at  Cnameb46 
planted,  it  is  80  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  SS  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Scotland,  in 
Banflkhire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  30ft.  high.  In  Clackmannandiire,  in  the  garden  of  the  Dollar  Intf . 
tutlOD,  IS  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  60  yaan  pbmted,  and  37  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  S3  in.,  and  of  the  head  94  ft.  j  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  S5y«an  planted, 
abd  «  ft.  high ;  at  Kinftuins  Castle,  8  yean  planted,  and  IS  ft.  high.  In  Roa«.ihire,  at  Brahan  Castle^ 
45ft.  Idgh»  the  diametar  of  the  trunk  8ft.,  and  of  the  head  8ft.  In  Ireland,  in  the  cn^lroos  of 
Dublin,  at  Terenure,  15  yean  planted,  and  18  ft.  high.  In  Galway,  at  Coole,  S7  ft.  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  S  ft.,  and  of  the  head  S9  ft.  In  Zxmth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  80  yean  planted,  and  10  ft.  Ugh. 
In  SUgo^  at  Mackiee  Caatle,  32  ft.  hteh. 

pTStfr&MS  Ai  Foreign  Qmnirie$.  In  France,  in  Paris,  in  the  Jardin  del  Plantea,  85  ft.  high.  In 
the  native  woods,  in  moat  parts  of  France,  it  fbftts  a  large.headed  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  60  ft. 
and  upwards.  At  Verrlma,  on  the  eatate  of  Barres,  the  pMpertr  of  M.  Viimorin,  and  on  soeBe 
a^ioinlng  esutes,  are  numerous  trees  of  this  species :  one  16  yean  planted  is  89  ft.  h\ffi :  one,  which 
b  supposed  10  be  tram  ISO  to  fOO  yean  okt.  b  40  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter;  an. 
other,  from  800  to  400  yean  ohL  b  86  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  8  ft.  in  diauMar,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  head  34ft.  -,  one,  between  700 and  800  yean  old,  b  45 ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4ft.  6in.  In  diameter, 
at  6  ft  from  the  ground,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  .50  ft. ;  another,  of  the  same  age,  b  40  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  3  ft.  8  In.  in  diameter,  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground :  the  trunk  of  tHb  last  tree  to  completely 
hollow  i  but  it  has  a  regular  head,  and  oontinaes  to  liv^  though  not  to  grow  with  great  vigour.  At 
Nante^  trees,  60  yean  planted,  are  50  ft.  high.  In  the  gardens  in  the  environs  of  that  town.  In 
Hanmrer,  at  Sehwttbber,  it  b  80 It  highk  In  Saxony,  at  Wftlits,  54  yean  planted,  it  .b  30ft.  high. 
In  Italy,  at  Monia,  89  yean  planted,  it  is  30  ft.  high. 

I  32.  P,  LANUGiNo^SA  Dec,    The  woolly-leaved  Service  Tree. 

Idaa^leaaon.    Dec.  Prod.,  8.  p.  637. :  Don's  MiH,  8.  p.  646. 

Sraoiq^mt's.    P.  hf  brida  lanuginJMi  Hort ;  56rbuB  lanuginbaa  Kit.jn  Litt,  and  Lodd.  Cat. 

Engrwtimg.    The  plate  of  thb  species  hi  our  Seomid  Volume. 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Buds  woolly.  Leaflets  seniited,  wooUj  beneath.  Petiole 
woolly.  Pome  globose.  A  native  of  ?  Hungary.  A  kind  to  be  farther 
investigated.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  637.)  The  trees  of  this  species  in  Lod- 
diges*8  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  are 
very  distinct  from  any  other  sort,  and  appear  to  be  hybrids  between  P. 
pinnatlfida  (p.  915.),  and  the  common  mountain  ash.  The  general  form  of 
the  tree  is  fastigiate,  with  numerous  parallel  upright  shoots,  as  indicated  in 
the  plate.  The  flowers  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mountain  ash,  but 
are  smaller,  the  flowers  are  frequently  abortive,  and  the  fruit,  when 
it  is  produced,  b  generally  without  seeds.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy,  vigorous- 
^wing  tree,  which  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  is  well  deserving  of  a  place 
in  collections.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  mountain  a.Hh  whidi  is  some- 
what lanuginose  in  its  foliage ;  but  which  does  not  difier  sufficiently  from 
the  species  to  render  it  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  sort  before  us. 
Plants  of  this  variety  are  also  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

J  S3.  P,  spu^RiA  Dec.    The  spurious  Service  Tree. 

JUeniifieaUoiL    Dea  Prod.,  8.  p.  6S7. ;  Don*s  Mill,  S  p.  649. 

SynonymM.  P.  h^brida  Mcench  Wei$$.,  t  &,  on  the  authority  of  HWd.  &».,  8.  'n.  1088^  S6rbuS' 
spilria  Pert.  Sj/n.,  2.  t>.  39. ;  Af^ilos  sorbifblia  Pair.  SmppL,  4.  p.  78. :  P.  soiblftlia  ifasr,  and 
Wate.  Dend,  /Ml.,  t.  53.,  but  not  of  Smtth ;  ?  P.  jambucifblla  Cham.,  and  Z>Mi*t  iififlL,  &  p.  64a 

Bngrammgt.  Moench  Weiss.,  t  6L,  on  the  authority  of  Willd.  Sp.,  1  p.  1008. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit, 
t  88L :  Bot  Reg.,  1 119& ;  our>ig.  645 ;  and  the  pUite  hi  our  Second  volame. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaflets  ovate,  crenate ;  3  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  which  is 
longer  than  the  others  :  all  are  pinnate  beneath.  Petiole  gland-bearing 
upon  the  upper  side.  Styles  5.  Intermediate,  and  perhaps  a  hybrid,  between 
P.  aucupkria  and  P,  arbutifolia.  {Dec,  Prod,,  ii.  p.  627.)  The  trees  beajing 
this  name  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  Garden  of  the 
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645  Horticultural  Society,  hare  upright  slender 
branches;  glabrous  green  leaves,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  elder;  and  small  black  fruit, 
like  those  of  P.  orbutifblia.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct kind,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  col- 
lections. It  is  probably  the  same  as  P. 
jambudfolia  of  Cham,  in  Lmn,^  ii.  p.  36.,  and 
of  Don's  MUL,  ii.  p.  648.,  which  is  stated 
to  be  a  native  of  Kamtschatka.  There  are 
fine  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  and  one  at  Syon 
which  is  12  ft.  high.  In  the  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1 196., 
it  is  stated  that  the  figure  of  this  species  in 
WaUon  is  by  no  means  that  of  P.  «orbif  61ja, 
but  is  that  of  P.  pinnatifida ;  but  this  appears 
to  us  a  mistake,  since  P.  pinnadfida  has  red 
fruit,  and  the  figure  in  Dendrologia  has  black  fruit,  with  the  leaves  answering 
to  the  specific  description  given  above,  and  to  the  plants  under  this  name 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Variehf. 

T  P.  J.  2  pendula  Hort.,  86iba8  h^brida  p^ndula  Lodd.  Cat.,  P.  spiiria 
«ambucifolia  Hort.  BrU.^  And  the  plate  of  this  sort  in  our  Second 
Volume,  has  pendulous  shootSj  and  is  a  vtty  cfistinct  and  most  inte- 
resting kmd.  There  are  fine  low  trees  of  it  m  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden ;  and,  if  gn^fted  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  instead  of  only 
8  ft.  or  4  ft.,  as  it  is  there,  it  would  form  one  of  Uie  most  beautiful 
of  pendulous  trees.  It  is  prolific  in  flowers,  and  dark  purple  fruit ; 
and  the  leaves  cGe  off  of  an  intensely  dark  purplish  red. 

App.  1.     Additional  Species  qfP^rus  belonging  to  the  Section 

SSrbus. 

V./blialbsa  Vf ail  Cutt  1x677.;  Pt.  AtioL  Bar.,  8.  pi  81.,  1 189. ;  if  a  tree  griming  to  the  hdgbt  of 
90  It,  with  pinnate  leavei,  and  ^Ijottclanceolate,  mucroDate,  leaflets,  pubescent  beneath ;  with  white 
flowers,  succeeded  by  small  roundish  red  fhait. 

P.  ktnhta  Walt.  Cat,  p.  675.,  and  Dtm'9  MUL.  fiL  p.  GI8.,  is  a  nathre  of  Nepal,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  numerous  leaflets,  rusty  beneath ;  with  red  fruit,  about  the  siae  of  those  of  the  oommon  mountain 
ash. 

aker  Sorts.  There  are  some  other  names  in  the  nursery  catalogues,  which  are  probably  synonymea 
to  some  of  the  preceding  sorts ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  can  make  no  use  of  them  here ;  the  qiecies  and 
Tarleties  of  this  section  being,  as  we  liave  already  obscnred,  in  a  stale  of  great  conAidon. 

§  vii.  Adendrachis  Dec. 

Sect.  Char.  Petals  spreading,  each  with  a  claw,  and  a  concave  limb.  Styles 
2 — 5.  Pome  globose.  Leaves  simple,  the  midrib  bearing  glands  on  its 
upper  surface  (which  is  the  character  expressed  in  the  sectional  name). 
Flowers  in  branched  corymbs.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North 
America ;  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  and  prolific  in  flowers, 
followed  by  red,  dark  purple,  or  black,  firuit.  They  are  all  readily 
propagated  by  division,  by  suckers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn. 
This  section  is  so  unlike  the  others  in  habit  and  general  appearance,  that 
it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  have  it  as  a  distinct  genus ;  say 
Ar6nia,  as  it  was  before  the  change  referred  to  in  p.  879. 

A  34.  P.  ^ntBUTiFO^LiA  L.JU.    The  Arbutus-leaved  Aroma. 

Idemtffieaikm,    Un.  fll  SuppL,  25&  ;  Dec  Fred.,  S.  p.6S7. ;  DoQ*i  Mia,£.  p. 619. 

Sgnamnnet.  Cratc^gus  Dynir&lla  Lam.  Dict,'l.  p^  89L ;  Arbnia  ayrifblia  Pert.  Svn..  SL  pi  991  ?  CkatSB^gus 

•oAxm  Pair.  SuppL,  1  pi  fiSfi. ;  Jf^spilns  mbutlfolia  SOmUU  Art.,  t  8&,  NW.  Dkt,  t  lOa 
Emgrwingt.    Schmidt  Arb.,  t.  86.  j  and  ova  Jig.  64& 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c.  Leaves  obovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  crenate,  tomentose  be- 
neath, ^Specially  when  young,  the  midrib  in  each  glandulous  above.    Calyx 
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tomentose.  Pome  dark  red 
or  purple.  (Dec.  Prod.,  a.  n. 
637.)  A  aeciduoue  •hruD, 
a  native  of  North  America; 
introduced  in  1700,  uid  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  rrom  4  ft. 
to  S  ft.  It  ia  frequent  in 
collectiona.  Mid  Icnown  in  the 
nuraerica  under  the  name  of 
jlfi^iUuB  orhutifoUa.  (t  ia 
prolific  in  Sovera,  which  are 
produced  in  May,  and  which 
are  followed  b^  dark  red  or 
purple  fruit,  which,  when  not 
eaten  by  birda,  will  remain  oh 
the  buahea  till  the  following 
April  or  May,  whea  the 
pUnt  ia  again  m  flower.  This 
species,  whether  as  a  bush,  or  grafted  standard  hish  on  tbe  commott 
tnora,  is  hwhiy  omsinental  in  spring,  when  it  is  covered  wHh  its  profindor 
of  white  flowers ;  in  autumn,  vihea  its  foliage  assumes  a  de^  red  oi 
purple ;  and  in  winter,  after  the  leaves  have  driqiped,  when  it  ia  still  en- 
riched  with  its  persistent  fruit.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  suckers,  c 
:ken.     Ther  '    "' 


seeds ;  but  most  frequently  by  suck^s. 


a  remarkaUy 


fine  plant  of  this  qiedea,  grafted  standard  high,  in  Knight's  Exotic  Nur- 
sery ;  ita  branches  hung  down  gracefully  to  the  ground,  not  in  one  mass, 
but  in  varied  tufts;  and  their  appearance  in  autumn,  when  they  were  of  an 
intensely^  purple  red,  was  beyond  expression  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  from  9d.  to  If.  each ;  at  Bollwyller, 
I  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  2i  cents. 

■  P.  a.  e  iaiennidia  Lindl.  (Hort.   TVont,,  vii.  p.  889. ;  Drm'i  MUL,  iL 

p.  649.)  has  die  fruit  globose  and  brown. 
•  P.  a.  3  ter6tma  Lindl.  {Hort.  Tram.,  I.  c.  {  Han't  MiB.  I.  c.)  has  the 

leaves  shining  above,  and  velvety  beneath ;  and  the  fruit  late,  and 

party-coloured. 


■  P.   a.  4piinQ^,  jlf^pilus  piimila 

Lodd.  Cat.,  {Krauie,  L  B6.,  and    ' 

our^f.  647.  and  64a.)  appears 

to  be  different    from    the  two 

preceding  varieties.     It  ia  a  low 

plant,    sddom    exceeding   1  ft. 

or   18  in.  in  height,  and  rooting  at  the  joints.    Tbe  fiuit  is  ir 

diate  in  colour  between  P.  arbutifolia  and  P.  melanoc&rpa,  bdng  of 

a  reddish  black. 

•  35.  P.  {a.)  melanocji'rpa  W.     The  black^noM  Aronia. 
UnltpaMm.    WtlU.  Enuiii.,5SS.i  Dec  Prod.,  i.f.(SI.;  Don'i  MiU.,2.p,64gL 
.■jfmimirma.    P.  tttutinn^  fi  WlUA  Sp„  t.  p.  1013.  i  ArtinU  ortMiOreUn  iv™  i»i«.,an3a 
£^r»*l(l.     Sdinidt  ArtlLS&i  KnUH,t.79.i  hhIou[.||(.  6U. 
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Spec,  Ckar.y  ^d.  Leaves  obovate-obtonjo;,  acuminate, 
serfated,  glabrous  beneath;  the  midrib  glandulous 
id)ove.  Corymb  more  crowded  than  in  P.  orbu- 
tifolia.  Calyx  glabrous.  Pome  black.  {Dec,  Prod., 
n.  p.  637.)  A  nadye  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Caro- 
lina; and,  jud^ng  from  the  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  649 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  nothing  more  than  a  variety 
of  P.  orbutifdlia.  lliis  variety,  like  all  the  others, 
when  g^rafted  standard  high  on  the  common  haw- 
thorn, forms  a  truly  interesting  pendulous,  and  at 
the  same  time  picturesque,  tree;  and  we  can  scarcely 
sufficiently  recommend  it  for  small  shrubberies  and 
suburban  gardens.  As  its  berries  are  not  so  greedily 
eaten  by  birds  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  Ro- 
slkese,  in  mild  winters  they  remain  on  till  the  following  summer,  and  mix 
beautifully  with  the  flowers  in  June. 

Variety, 

m  P.  (a.)  m.  2  subpubhcent  Lindl.  (Hort.  TVans.,  viL  p.  232.,  Ihn*i  MilL,  ii. 
p.  649.)  has  the  leaves,  when  young,  tomentose  beneath,  but  glabrous 
m  the  adult  state. 

m  36.  P.  (a,)  floribu^nda  Lindl.    The  abundant-flowered  Aronia. 

IdenHfUaHan.    LindL  Hort.  TVanc,  7.  pi  29a ;  LindL  Bot  Rag.,  100& ;  I>an*i  Mia,fi.  p.  6tt. 
Engrmvifig.    lindL  BoL  Reg.,  1 1006. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Branches  cinereous,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong^lancelate, 
acute,  on  long  petioles,  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit 
spherical.  Corymbs  many-flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  (Don't' 
MUl,,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  ?  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit 
black.  A  low  hardy  shrub,  with  pendulous  branches ;  flowering  in  May 
and  June;  and  prolific  in  dark  purple  fruit.  The  leaves  die  off  of  a 
purplish  red ;  and  the  whole  plant,  from  the  time  of  its  leafing  till  it  be- 
comes naked,  is  highljr  interesting  and  ornamental.  Unless  srafted  standard 
high,  it  forms  a  drooping  orbicular  bush,  of  3  fr.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter. 

m  37.  P.  (a.)  dbpre^ssa  Lindl.    The  depressed  Aronia. 

/ifeiUliflMttMk    UndL  Hort.  Tnna.,  7.  p.  S90. ;  Don*f  Mm,  S.  p.  619. 

Spec,  Char,,  i^c.  Stems  humble,  reclinate.  Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  tomen- 
tose beneath,  as  well  as  the  calyxes.  Fruit  pear-shaped.  Corymbs  length 
of  the  leaves.  (Don^s  Mill.,  ii.  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers 
white.  Fruit  dark  piuple.  A  shrub,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  is  evidently  a  variety,  or  modification,  of  the 
preceding  sort ;  and,  from  its  profusion  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  purple 
nue  of  its  foliage^  it  is  highly  ornamental. 

A  38.  P.  PU^BBNS  lAndl.     The  downy-branched  Aronia. 

/4<m4|leattm.    Lindl.  Hort.  Trans.,  7.  p.  SS8. ;  Don*i  MIU.,  2.  p.  649. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  erect.  Branches  pubescent.  Leaves  oblong  or 
obovate,  ai>ruptly  acuminated,  smooth.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyxes,  quite  glabrous.  Corvmbs  loose,  and  many-flowered.  (Don's  Mill., 
ii.  p.  649?)  Native  of  North  America.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  round, 
laive,  and  dark  purple.  Both  this  and  the  following  kind  have  the  robust 
foliage  and  habit  or  P.  Chamsem^spilus.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. ;  introduced  in  1810,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 
tions. 
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m  39.  P.  oRANDiFO^u  Lmdl.    The  large4eaT«4  Aconia. 

JdentifieaUtm.    liiuIL  Hort  TnuM.,  7.  p^  fiSS.  i  lindL  Bofi.  R«..  116C ;  l>anli  Ifia,  2.  p.  «& 
Ei^ravimgs.     Bot  R«g.,  1. 1151 ;  and  our  >^.  650. 

iS5p«?.  C%flr.,  4-^  Stem  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  smoothisb.  ^^^^^ 
oblong,  or  obovate,  acute,  glabrous.  Fruit  spherical,  and,  as  wdl  as  the 
calyxes,  glabrous.  Corymbs  few-flowered, 
coarctate.  Fruit  with  a  villous  disk.  (Don't 
MUl^  n,  p.  649.)  Native  of  North  America ; 
introduced  in  1810,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.  Its  flowers  are  white,  its  fruit  dark 
purple.  A  shrub,  crowing  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. 
nigh ;  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  dark 
purple  fruit ;  and,  on  that  account,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  purple  tinge  of  its  leaves,  highly 

ornamental.     Dr.  Lindley  oonsideR  it  as  the  ■     raa        55^) 

most  valuable  species  of  this  division  of  PfruB 
that  1^4  hitherto  been  described. 

§  viii.  Chamamispilus  Dec. 

SficU  Char.  Petals  upright,  conniving,  concave.  Styles  S.  Pome  ovate. 
Leaves  simple,  glandless.  Flowers  in  a  capitate  Corymb.  {Dec.  Prod.^  ii. 
p.  637.) 

•  40.  P.  Chavamb^spilus  LmM.    The  dwarf  Medlar. 

Ideniificaikm.    IJndl.  in  Lin.  Soc.  Trans.,  la  p.  96. ;  Dec. 

nod.,SLiL«37.t  DMi^lIUL,e.p.640. 
Sgrncm^mes.   OaUe'^ui  Cbvmmaimam  Jaoq,  Amit.,  (.  SSL  } 

iVMpilus  Cham4;m6t|Alus  JUn.  %,  BBS.  i  Sdtbvm  Cbamis- 

miqMliu  Crrnitt  Jtatr.,  8&  1 1.  f.X j  ti>e  bactard  Quince. 
Eiupn^^iHgi,    JaoQ.  AufCr.,  L  2S1.  i  GranU  Att««r.,  88.  1 1. 

r  a. ;  and  out  jig.  651 

Spec.  Ckar,,  4rc,  Leaves  ovate,  serrated,  gla- 
brous, except  bearing  on  the  under  surrace, 
wheo  young,  down,  which  is  deciduous. 
Flowers  white,  tinted  with  rose.  (D^c.  Prod., 
ii.  p.  637.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  rough 
mountainous  places  in  Europe ;  m)wing  to 
the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  m>wering  in 
Ma^  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1683, 
ana  is  occasionally  met  with  in  collections. 
There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  Camberwell  Nursery,  at  U.  ^. 
each ;  and  as  the  plant  forms  a  compact  bush, 
and  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun* 
dance,  it  merits  to  be  much  more  extensively 
introduced  into  collections  than  it  appears  to 
have  hitherto  been.  It  grafts  beautifully  on 
the  common  hawthorn ;  and,  indeed,  whoever 
has  a  quickset  hedee  may  have  a  collection  of 
all  the  species  of  this  genus. 

App.  i.    Species  qfP^rus  not  sufficiently  known. 

p.  tbt^blia  LindL  in  Lin.  Trana.,  la  p.  98.,  if  a  native  of  North  A»eriea.  at  Foit  MmdoiL  vitli 
glabroioa  roundiih  leavei,  ftather.n«rTed,    and  rather  glaucoas  beneath.    The  fhiit  bfaiicx  and 

y!tamemliHi  Dec  Pznd.,  S.  dl  6^.  j  Jtf&Iiu  toment^  Dym,  Qmrt,,  ed.  £. 5.  p. 438. ;  b a nattveoT 
Siberia,  aaid  to  lie  allied  to  P.  bacc^ta ;  but  the  flowers,  aa  well  aa  IVuit,  are  unknown. 

P.  rubie4i$ida  Hoflfauuu.  {Ferz.,  189i,  p.  ISSL  j  Dee.  Prod.,  S.  pi 637.)  has  the  leaves  oval-aeuminaCB, 
with  a  fVuit  partly  red  and  partly  yellow,  somewhat  tesciuMlnt  the  common  apple,  but  covered  with 
•  gtauoona  UoonB.    Its  native  country  Is  unknown. 
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CYDO^NIA  Tourn.    The  Quince  Tree.    Lin,  S^tl.  Icosandm 

Di-Pentag^nia. 

IklfitfMcalfcM.    Toani.  Imt,  6S9.  t  405. ;  Pen.  Syn.,  2.  f.iXX;  Lindl.  in  Lia  Soc  TraiUu.  13.  a  97. : 
Dee.  Prod.,  e.  p.  6S8. :  Don*i  MIU.,  8.  p.  66a 

Deri^HMom,    From  its  native  place,  <>doi»,  in  Candia. 

DetcripiUni,  ^c.  Low  dedduous  trees  or  «hrul»»  natives  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  easily  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common  thorn. 

^  1,  C  vulga'^ris  Pert,    The  common  Quince  Tree, 

Ident^laUiou.    Pen.  Syn.,  SL  p.  4a  :  Dee^  Prod.,  fiL  p.  6S8.  ;  Don^i  MUl.,  2,  p.  $50, 

SirnoMtnut,    PfroM  Cya6nla  Lin.  fy.,  087.,  Jtacqr.  Attr.t  t  541 ;  C.  eutbpc^a  Stn>.  AH.  Tote.,  1. 

£mgra9itig$.    Jmon.  AiiaU.,  1 312.;  Sav.  Alb.  Tote.,  1.  pc  Ml  j  and  ourplate  io  Vol.  XL 

Spee*  Char.^  ic  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  entire,  tomentose  beneath. 
Calyx  tomentose;  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  tittle  leafv«  JStMiiens  in  on<i 
row.  A  native  of  rocky  places  and  hec^^^  in  the  south  of  Europe.  {Dec^ 
i*rm/.,iLp.6d8.) 

yatMti.     In  Doraery  eatalogyes,  and  also  in  botanical  works,  there  are 
generally  five  or  six  varieties  designated  and  described ;  bat  Mr.  Thompson 
has  jtMMciotisly  i-emarked  that  there  are,  in  reality,  only  the  three  foiloMrhtg:^ — 
¥  C.  V.  1  pyr^Srmii  Hort  has  the  fruit  pear-shaped,  and  rat^  be  con- 
sidered as  the  normal  form  of  the  spedes* 
¥  C.  9«  2  malH6nnu  Hort«  has  the  fruit  ap^k^shd|)ed,  and  requites  to  be 
coiititnfcdf  by  eittmsion  |  because  it  is  Ibtmd  that  seedling  plants 
from  this  tariety  and  the  preceding  one  are  not  quite  true  to  their 
kinds ;  most  frequently  producing  pear-shaped  fruit 
t  C.V.S  btiiUnica  Du  Ham.  nas  broader  leaves,  and  larger  fruit,  than  the 
two  preceding  kincte ;  and,  being  of  more  vigorous  rrowdi,  it  is 
better  ads^ed  for  being  used  as  a  stock  for  pears.    It  b  not  so 
gdod  t  bettref  as  either  of  the  other  two  varieties;  and  the  fruit  is 
not  of  so  deep  an'oftmge.  See  Hoft  Soc.  Cat,  of  Fr.^  2d  edit.,  p.  155. 

Descnpthn,  The  quince  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous 
rambling  branches :  the  bark  is  smooth  and  brown,  approaching  to  black ;  the 
leaves  are  roundish  or  ovate ;  dusky  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath. 
The  flowers  are  larg6,  with  the  petab  pale  red  or  white,  and  the  sepals  of  the 
same  length  as  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  lai^  fruit,  globular, 
oblong,  or  pear-shaped,  of  a  rich  yellow  or  orange  colour  when  ripe,  and 
emitting  a  particularly  strong,  and  to  some  a  disagreeable,  odour,  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  that  of  apples.  According  to  Gerard,  the  fruit  is  hurtful  to 
the  head  by  reason  of  its  strone  smell;  and  it  has,  when  eaten  from  the  tree, 
**  a  kind  of  choking  taste."  The  tree  is  of  moderately  rapid  growth  when 
young;  attaining,  in  four  or  five  years,  the  height  of  6ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and,  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  height  of  15  ft.:  after  which  it  continues  to  increase 
in  width  of  h^  only;  beinevery  seldom  found  higher  than  15  ft.  or  20  ft. 

Geogtaphy^  History,  ^c.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
native  of  Cydon,  a  citv  in  Crete,  or  Candia,  as  it  is  now  called ;  but  it  is 
modi  more  probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  into  notice  in  that  island. 
It  b  at  present  considered  indigenous  to  the  south  of  France,  and  to  Germany, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  ts  generally  found  in  a  moist  soil,  and  in  a 
dtuation  tto  is  somewhat  shady.  The  quince  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  by  both  nations  was  held  in  high  estimation.  Columella  says, 
*'  Quinces  not  only  yidd  pleasure,  but  hi^th ;"  and  Pliny  mentions  many 
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kinds,  some  as  growing  wild  in  Italy ;  and  others,  that  were  in  cuhivation,  and 
so  large,  that  they  we^ed  the  houghs  on  which  they  grew  down  to  the  ground : 
he  also  mentions  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden,  colour. 
The  only  kind  that  was  eaten  raw,  he  says,  **  was  the  variety  grafted  on  the 
smali-fruited  quince.  ...  All  kinds  of  this  fruit,"  he  continues,  "  are  grown  in 
boxes,  and  placed  within  the  waiting-chambers  of  our  great  personages,  m 
which  men  wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  forth  every  morning/* 
It  appears,  from  the  same  author,  that  quinces  were  used  to  decorate  uie 
images  of  the  gods,  which  were  placed,  in  sleeping-chambers,  round  the  beds  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Romans  did  not  thiiuc  that  there  was  anything  either 
injurious  or  unpleasant  in  the  smell.  Pliny  gives  directions  for  preserymg  the ' 
fruit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  boiling  them  in  honey ;  or,  by 
plunging  them  into  boiling  honey ;  a  practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  fhiits 
IB  Genoa  at  the  present  day.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  die  quince 
into  Britain  is  unknown.  Gerard  and  Tusser .  mention  it ;  the  former,  ss 
growing  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  as  being  ''planted  oftentimes  in  hedges 
and  fences  belonging  to  gardens  and  vineyards :"  u^om  which  w^  may  infer,  that 
it  was  by  no  means  rare  in  his  time ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  it  has . 
existed  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  By  some,  the  tree  is 
considered  as  indigenous  ;  and  Phillips  states  that  quinces  grow  in  such 
abundance  in  some  parts  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  c»able  private 
ftunilies  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  200  gallons  in  a 
season.  (Pom.  Brii,,  p.  327.)  This  wine,  it  is  said,  is  greatly  esteemed  for 
asthmatic  persons. 

Properkes  and  Uici,  The  wood  of  the  quince  is  seldom  found  of  sncb 
dimensions  as  to  be  applied  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts;  and  the  tree  is  there- 
fore cultivated  entirely  for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  pear. 
The  fruit  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  and  never  raw ;  but  is  generally  made  into 
marmalade,  or  mixed  with  apples  in  tarts.  Medicinally,  it  is  considered 
astringent  and  stomachic.  Qumce  wine  is  made  with  sugar  and  water,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  fruit  wines  are  in  England ;  the  quinces  being  first 
ground,  or  beaten  into  a  pulp.  The  Portugal  quince  is  considered  the  best 
variety  for  marmalade,  as  its  pulp  turns  to  a  fine  purple  or  crimson,  when 
stewed  or  baked ;  and  becomes  much  softer,  and  less  austere,  than  that  of 
the  other  varieties.  This  is  also  the  best  variety  to  cultivate  for  stocks,  aa 
its  growth  is  less  contracted  than  that  of  the  common  quince.  Independently 
altogether  of  its  value  as  a  fruit  tree,  or  of  the  youn^  plants  for  stocks,  the 
quince  richly  deserves  a  place  in  ornamental  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
velvety  surface  of  its  leaves,  its  fine,  large,  pale  pink  flower,  and,  above  all.  Its 
splendid  golden  fruit,  which,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  reminds  us  of  the  orange 
groves  of  Italy,  and  may  very  well  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  quince  was 
the  true  golden  apple  of  the  Hesperides.  For  ornamental  purposes,  the  common 
pear,  and  the  apple-shaped  varieties,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Portugal 
quince ;  because  the  latter  is  not  such  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit  is  not  of 
such  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Poetical  and  mythological  Allusions.  The  quince  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  emblem  of  love,  happiness,  and  fruitfulness :  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  that  goddess  at  Cyprus  and  Paphos  were 
decorated  with  it.  The  nuptial  chambers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
decorated  with  the  fruit ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  also  ate  of  it  as  soon  as 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides ;  and  a  statue  of  Hercules,  discovered  at  Rome,  with 
three  quinces  in  one  of  the  hands  has  been  referred  to  as  a  proof.  The 
Pamese  Hercules  has,  however,  apples  in  his  hand.  It  has  also  been  alleged, 
that  the  golden  fruit  thrown  by  Hippomenes  to  Atalanta  were  quinces,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which  the  Jewish  traditions  expressly 
describe  as  golden,  was  a  quince. 

Soil  and  Situation,  The  quince  prefers  a  moist  but  free  soil,  near  water, 
and  a  situation  open,  but  sheltered.     In  dry  soil,  neither  the  tree  nor  the  fruit. 
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attmns  any  siiee ;  and,  in  situations  exposed  to  high  winds,  the  fruit  will  not 
remain  on  the  tree  till  ripe.  The  finest  specimens  of  quince  trees  in  this 
country  are  to  be  found  in  old  orchards,  adjoining  ponds ;  it  being  customary, 
formerly,  to  plant  a  quince  tree  in  every  apple  orchard. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Seeds  are  ripened  as  readily  by  the  quince  as 
by  the  apple  and  pear ;  but  the  quickest  way  of  raising  plants  is  by  layers, 
which  is  that  generallj^  adopted  in  British  nurseries.  The  quince  will  tUso 
grow  by  cuttings,  put  in  in  autumn,  in  moist  sandy  soil.  Tbe  tree,  when 
once  planted  out,  requires  very  little  attention,  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
suckers  from  the  root,  and  the  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem.  To  have  the 
fruit  of  a  large  size,  the  head  of  the  tree  ouffht  to  be  kept  open  by  thinning  out 
the  shoots ;  and  the  fruit  ought  also  to  be  thinned  out,  leaving  no  more  on  the 
tree  than  it  can  well  mature. 

Statdstia.  In  the  eoTiroot  of  London,  there  are  trees  from  15  ft.  to  SO  ft.  high,  in  variouf  market- 
nrdent.  An  old  tree,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  is  IS  ft.  high.  In  Radnonhire,  at 
Maedoush  Caatle,  there  is  a  tree  SI  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  of  which  is  10  in^  and  of  the 
bead  SS  ft.  In  Rutlandshire,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  26  years  planted,  H  is  15  ft.  high.  In  Staffordshire,  at 
Bolleston  Hall,  50  years  planted,  it  is  SO  ft.  high.  In  moist  soil  on  marL  In  Sufiblk.  at  Finborough  Hall, 
00  yean  i^nted,  it  is  16  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  ft.  4  in.,  and  of  the  nead  SO  ft.  In  Wilt. 
ahire;  at  Lbngfbrd  Castle,  it  is  15  ft.  high,  in  light  loam  on  moist  graveL  In  ^Worcestershire,  at 
Hagley,  10  years  planted,  it  is  11  ft.  high. 

£  2.  C.  sinb'nsis  Thottin.    The  China  Quince  Tree. 

I4im^^aii<m.    Thouia  Ann.  Hus.,  19.  p.  145.  t  8.  and  A  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  SL  p.  638. ;  Don**  KUL,  8 

Svnonyme.    P^rus  sinensis  Potr.  Suopl.,  4.  p.  452. 

Mftgravingt   Ann.  Mus.,  la  t  8.  and  9.  j  and  the  plate  of  this  tree  in  our  Second  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  acutely  serrated 
when  young,  a  little  villose,  and  when  adult,  glabrous.  Stipules  oblong' 
linear,  serrated,  the  teeth  glanded.  Flowers  rosy,  becoming  red.  CSalyx 
^abrous,  its  lobes  serrulated,  and  a  little  leafv.  Stamens  in  one  row. 
Fruit  egg-shaped,  large,  hard,  almost  juiceless,  and  greenish.  S^ds  in  each 
cell  about  30,  with  manjr  abortive.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  631.)  A  very  handsome 
low  tree,  very  distinct  m  appearance  from  the  common  quince,  from  the 
ahining  surface  of  its  leaves,  and  the  r^ular  serratures  of  their  margins. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  grows  to  the  heisht  of  20  ft.,  flowerins  in 

.  May  and  June^  and  producing  egg-shaped  greenish  fruit,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  hard,  and  nearlv  dry.  There  are  pbmts  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  from  8  n.  to  10  ft.  high;  and  it  is  propagated  in  the  prin« 
cipal  London  nurseries.  \ 

m  3.  C.  japo'nica  Pert.    The  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

IdaU^fieaUon.    Pen.  Syn.,  8.  p.  40. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  S.  p.  63& :  Don's  Mill.,  S.  pi  65a 

S/fMrntHfi^    ?  Ptnjsjapdnica  Tkunb.  Fi.  Jap.,  S07.,  and  Bol.  Mag.,  L  69S. :  Chcnomdies  Jap6nicft 

UtuO.  Lm.  Tram.,  la  pi  9a  ■■ »  »  *  i~ 

Engraningt.    Bot  Blag.,  t.  SSS. ;  Morris  Fi.  Conp.,  t  1. ;  and  wafig,  Q9L 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Leaves  oval,  somewhat  cuneated,  crenately  serrated,  gla* 
brous  upon  both  surfaces.  Stipules  kidney-shaped,  and  serrated.  Flower* 
mostly  2 — ^3  together,  rarely  solitary.  Calyx  gla- 
brous ;  its  lobes  short,  obtuse,  entire.  Stamens  in 
two  rows.  {Dec.  Prod.,  ii.  p.  638.)  A  shrub,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  China ;  growing  to  the  height 
of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  more  especially  if  supplied  with  water 
during  the  hottest  months.  It  was  introduced  in 
1815,  and  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  British 
gardens,  in  which  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pyrus  jap6nica.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  deciduous  shrubs  in  cultivation,  whether 
as  a  bush  in  the  open  lawn,  trained  against  a  wall, 
or  treated  as  an  ornamental  hedge  plant.  It  has 
also  been  trained  up  with  a  single  stem  as  a  stand- 
ard; and,  in  this  cnaracter,  its  pendent  branches 
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aod  aumerouB  floweni,  |ive  it  a  rich  and  striking  appc^uranf^,  eap^aaUj 
in  early  spring.  It  u  difficult  to  unite  with  its  cpngeoors  hy  gra^^ng ; 
hot,  u  it  could  be  grafted  standard  high  on  (h9  pear,  the  hawthoni, 
or  eren  on  the  common  quince^  it  wowld  form  a^  most  4elig|rtfi)l  little 
tree.  It  has  ripened  fruit  both  as  a  bush>and  i^aiaft  a  YtSl;  but  the 
fruit,  eren  when  ripe,  is  unfit  to  eat,  thou^  it  ha^  so  firagrant .  sl  smell  as  ta 
induce  some  persons  to  keep  it  among  their  clothes.  Tb^  plant,  is  readily 
firopegated  by  layers  or  suckers,  sod  it  also  grows  by  cuttings.  Intbe 
Romance  o/Naimv,  a  very  elegant  work  on  flowers,  by  Itfiss  Twamkj)  the 
authoress  speaking  of  this  shnifo,  caUs  its  flowers  *'  favy  fires,** 


'That  gieaiii  and  glow  amid  the  wintry  leciM^ 
Ushnof  thtir  ruddy  beaooM  at  the  nuu 
To  mdt  away  the  snow.    See  how  it  Mb 


UshBof  thtir  ruddy  beaooM  at  the  i 

To  mdt  away  the  snow.    See  how  it 

In  dropt  oi  crrital  ftom  tbe  giowinf  aprayt 

Wreathed  in  deep  crim«on  buds--tne  pMj  Area.** 

FarieHeSi 

A  C.  j,  2  flore  6lbo  has  cream-coloured,  or  very  pale  red,  flowers,  and 

forms  a  very  distinct  kind  when  in  blossom. 
•  C.  /  3  Jl.  tcmirfleno  has  red  flowers,  somewhat  aemidouble.     Hicie 

are  plants  of  this  kind  in  the  Kensington  Knrsery. 

statistics.  In  the  ciiTizonf  of  London,  trained  against  a  wall,  U  is,  in  rarioua  places,  flrom  19  ft. 
Co  15  ft.  high.  In  Woroestenhire,  at  Croome,  90  yean  planted,  it  is  15  ft.  high  i«ain«t  a  wall  In 
Scotland,  tt  grows,  aod  flowen  fteely,  against  a  waU  at  Thainstca,  in  AbeidecB«hire;  at  Gofdoa 
Castle,  in  Bani&hire;  at  Coul,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty ;  and  at  Dunrobin  Castle^  in  Sutherlaadibjrc: 
It  grows  well,  and  flowers  Aneely,  in  every  part  of  IraaiMl 

^  -^PP*  ^     Oiher  Species  qfCydonia* 

C.  SumMflhta  HamiU.  in  D.  Don  Prod,  FL  Nefi.,  pi  837.,  and  DoaV  MBL,  9.  p.  60Dl.  is  a  native  oT 
Nepal,  with  oordate  enttrelenYeB,  and  fhdt  atlenaatedat  tbehase,  like  that  of  the  C^doois '    '  '  ' 


A  pp.  I.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Rosacea^  §  Pbmede^  not  belor^mg 
to  any  of  the  Qenera  containing  hardy  Species. 


RapfnSlepis  (from  raphit,  a  needle,  and  lepis,  a  scale ;  in  reference  to  the 
row  subulate  bracteas.  Line//.}  is  a  genus  the  species  of  which  are  eYergreen 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  with  crenulated,  coriaceous,  reticulated  teayes, 
vnd  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers.  Judging  from 
the  species  already  in  the  country,  they  are  probably 
all  tolerably  hardy. 

R.  indica  Lindl.  in  Lin.  Trans,  13.  p.  105.,  Dec. 
Prod.,  iLp.  630.,  and  Don's  Mill.,  ii.  p.  601.;  Cra- 
tse^gushidical/.,  Bot  Mag.^  1. 1726.,  and  our^^.  653.; 
is  a  native  of  Lidia  and  China,  introduced  in  1806, 
which  will  stand  in  the  open  air,  in  warm  sheltered 
situations,  near  London,  as  a  bush;  but  which  is 
safest  when  grown  against  a  wall.  In  its  native  coun- 
try it  forms  a  low  tree ;  but  in  British  gardens  it  is 
an  evergreen  shrub,  flowering  from  February  to  August. 
Dr.  Sims  considers  it  to  bear  considerable  affinity  in 
habit  to  AmeldncMer  vulgaris  and  A.  Botry^pium.  (BoL 
Mag.,  t.  1726.)  There  are  plants  of  it  m  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Kew,  which  have  stood  out  since  1823 ; 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  (jkarden,  which 
were  planted  out  in  1831>. 

R.  tatk(fhUa  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  t  651.,  and  our>i^.  054.  is  a  native  of  China,  with  lanceolatfrleai 
which  was  introduced  in  18B24,  and  which  has  stood  out  in  the  Botanic  Oarden  at  Kew  aince  USS. 

A,  HAra  lindl.  Coll..  No.  3.  US.,  I>od*s  MUL,  2.  p.  60S. ;  Oratc'gus  ri^bra  Lour.  -,  Jifl^lus  sinteifti 
Poir.j  is  a  natiTe  of  China  and  Cochln-Cnina,  with  ovate.]anceoUte  leavei,  and  redffisn  Sowers.    It 


is  said  to  be  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  SO  it.  tt  was  introduoed  in  ISSS,  and  is  pvobiiliif  m  hai4* 
as  the  oilier  species.  A  punt  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  has  stood  out  againct  a  wax 
since  1831. 

R.  pkmosiimoH  Lindl.  Coll.,  Na  &,  and  Don^  Mill,  8.  pi  601. :  R  indica  Bet.  JUg.,  t  «9. ;  is  a 
native  of  China,  with  lanceolate  leavei,  white  peta]s,^nd  brown  fllaments.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
nlroduced  in  1890;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 
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.,  pStil;  iiiniOnor  Coehln-niLni,  ojinrli  growi  to  th> 
liHihl  atmt  It,  MOi  *ntaat  (dIHc  friflt. 

B.^riUl  Dm'!  MIIL,  S,  p. ««. ;  MttOaut  ijiirWIl  Blumi  3(Mr,, 
p.  UCK  i  \t  I  U«,  II  niulTe  of  Cbini,  with  cunnCc-otilong  Iuth. 

Eriobatri/a  (from  eri™,  wool,  and  botmt,  a  bunch 
of  grapes ;  in  reference  to  the  truit  Bod  flowera,  which 
are  in  bunches,  and  wooOyi  Lindl.;  Dec.  Prod.,  ii. 
p.631.i  Don't  Mia.,a,p.&i2.  This  ia  a  ^us  of 
Japan  trees,  evermea  in  their  foliage,  which  is  large  j 
aod,  independenfly  of  their  flowen,  strikingly  pic- 
turesque and  oraamental.  The  species  are  all  readily  i 
propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  hawthorn,  or 
on  the  pew  or  quince. 

E.  jap6mca  Lindl.  ;  Jfrkpilus  ji^u'ca  Zlmii, 
Jap.,  206.,  N.  Da  Ham.,  iv.  p.  I4«.  t.  39.  j  Lou-Koer, 
Japan,  (cofrupted  to  Loquai,  the  common  Enriish 
n«m  of  the  plant)  i  Cratte^gua  Bibai  (fiibasis,  the  Por- 
tuguese   name)    Lour.   Cock.,  p.3l9..   Bol.  Reg.,  t. 

365^  and  our^i.  655.,  and  658.)  has  long,  broad,  wrinkled,  elliptic,  semtetf 
leaves,  tonientose  beneath ;  and  terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  bj'  pear-shaped,  yellow, 
downy    fruit,   about   the  size   of 
large  ^oseberries.     It  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  where  it   is 
cultivated  as  a  truit  tree,  and  also 
as  being  ornamental;  and   where 
it  grows  to  the   height  oF  30  ft. 
k  or  30  ft.     It  was  introduced  into 
B  Europe  in  1784,  according  to  the 
^  Nouv.  DkHobkI;  and  it  is  found, 
more  especially  when  grafted  on 
the  common  Uiom,  to  stand  the 
winters  both  of  Paris  and  London 
against  a  wall,  with  very  little  pro- 
tection. It  has  also  produced  fruit 
at  difibrent  places  in  England,  undergtaaa.whrch.when  well  ripened  in  a  stove,- 
is  not  much  inferior  in  taste  and  flavour  to  an  ordinary  plum.      At  Bhthe- 
field,  in  Staffordshire,  the  loquat  was  fruited  in  pots, 
which  were  removed  from  the  stove  to  the  open  air, 
and  kept  there  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October,  in 
order  to  pve  than  a  period  of  repose  et^uivotent  to  a 
winter  in  tiieir  native  countrv.    After  this,  the  plants 
were  replaced  in  the  store,  where  they  began  to  show 
flower  aboat  the  end  of  December,  .and  ripened  Uieir 
"^^W^     ii"      fruitin  March  or  April.  ( See  ffort.  TVotu^  vol.  3.  t.  11., 
^^^      /     and  £.  0/ C,  edit.  1835,  p.  Ml.)      When  the  loquat 
656  \\  is  to  be  grown  for  iu  fruit,  it  is  euggested,  in  the  Nouv. 

Dti  HaiMl,  that  the  Cydonia  vuIgArii  would  form  a  better  stock  for  it 
than  the  C5r«t«'gus  OxyacAntba;  beouM  the  nature  of  the  wood  of  the 
former,  and  its  rate  of  expansion,  come  nearer  to  those  of  the  loquat  than 
those  of  the  Utter  do.  If  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  grow  the  nlant  for 
its  fruit,  the  first  step  would  be  to  procure  a  very  superior  variety  either  from 
Oiina,  or  by  raisug  and  fruiting  some  hundreds  of  seedlings  in  the  open  air, 
in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  selecting  those  plants  which  produced  the  lar^t  and 
beat-flavoured  fruiL  These  could  be  perpetuated  by  grafting  on  the  quuice, 
or  on  seedlings  of  the  species;  and  the  plants  mipht  be  trained  against  a  wall 
or  on  B  trellis  under  glass,  or  against  a  flued  waif  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
sooth  of  England,  and  treated  ait  the  orange  tree  is  there.  To  cultivate,  for 
its  fruit,  any  variety  that  may  accidentally  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sal 
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culdTator,  or  that  be  may  procure  from  any  British  carden  or  nursery,  is  not 
to  do^  justice  to  die  loouat,  since  many  of  the  (Santa  to  be  procured  in 
nurseries  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  tms  countiy ;  and  tbese  seedlings,  as 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  of  every  other  tree,  doubtless  difier  considerably  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  their  fruit,  as  well  as  they  do  in  their  leares.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  even  the  conmion  white  beam  tree  (P^rus  il^ria},  and  tiie 
coounon  mountain  ash  (P.  aucuni^},  in  a  wild  state,  differ  exceedingly  in  the 
quality  of  their  fruit;  and  that,  wnile  some  trees  produce  such  as  are  laige,  mild, 
mealy,  or  sweet,  those  produced  by  others  are  extremely  harsh  and  austere. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  of  all  rosaceous  plants^  and,  we  beliere, 
also  of  all  others. 

E.  eUbtUca  LindL  lin.  Traill,  1&  p.  108.,  Otc:  PrmL,  S.  b.  631.,  Don'ti  MUL,  8.  pu  flOS. ; 
pUui  C&£i  Hamilt.  M&  in  D.  Don  Frod.  Fl.  Nepi,  a  S3&;;  Is  a  native  of  Nepal*  and  haa  1 
tat  and  eOiptie,  and  downy  yeUow  fruit    tt  waa  Intraaooed  ui  1823 ;  bat  we  have  not  Men  Uie  i 

R.  catdktd  lindL,  E.  oMaiffaiia  Oe&,  and  E,  iil*rfntfc  O.  Don.,  aie  apadei  not  yet, i 

(Seei)oi»'«ir<zi:,s.p.eos.} 

KagenkM^  (in  honour  of  F.  De  Kageneck^  ambassador  from  HoUand  to 
Spain)  Ruk  et  Poo.  FL  Per.  Prod.,  U  37.,  Don's  MUL,  iL  p.  522.,  is  a  genua 
or  South  American  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which  only  one  species  is  as  yet  in- 
troduced. 

K,  craUegoidet  D.  Don ;  K.  crataegifolia  Undl,  Boi.  Reg.,  U  1836.,  and 
our^.  657. ;  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  with  oval-lance- 
olate, smooth,  elaucous  green  leaves,  and  crataegus- 
like  flowers ;  the  male  and  female  flowers  being  pro- 
duced separately  on  the  same  plant.  The  leaves  are 
intensely  bitter;  and  they  are  used  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Chill  to  cure  intermittent  fevers.  The  tree  is 
said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  60  fr.  in  its  native  coun- 
try, and  to  produce  a  valuable  timber.  A  plant  of 
tlus  species,  in  the  Horticultural  Societjr's  Garden,  has 
stoocl  against  a  wall  since  1831 ;  and  its  foliage  has 
not  been  in  the  slightest  d^ree  injured  by  the  late 
severe  winter ;  and  it  is  now  (May  I.  183o)  coming 
into  flower.  In  all  probability,  this  plant  will  soon  be 
added  to  our  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees.  It 
strikes  readily  by  cuttings,  and  it  may  probably  be 
grafted  on  the  common  hawthorn. 

K.  obUmga  Ruis  ct  Ftr.,  and  JC  lamoeoiaia  and  K,  atetin^M  of 
the  lane  author*,  are  qieciet  from  the  mountaint  of  Chiu  and  Peru, 
which  have  not  yet  been  Introduced.  If  they  prove  a*  hardy  as  K.  cntcglOdei  teemi  likely  tod^ 
they  wUl  be  valuable  additions  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  and  perhaps,  alao,  u  supfilyinr  a 
medicinal  bltto^. 

App,  II.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Rosacea^  belonging  to  the 

Suborder  Sanguis6rbei:e, 

UrnnftriotrpM  ieidnu  Ruis  et  Fsv.  FL  P«r.,  1.  p.  S&.  t  &  £  d.,  Don's  MiU.,  8.  pi  592. »  Bta- 
petTum  pinoktum  Lam.  Diet :  Andstrum  baiMLtum  Lam.  Itt.i  Is  a  native  of  Brasil,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  on  arid  hiUs,  with  white  pearUliko  fruit,  ssembilng  that  of  the  mistletoe ;  tat 
dllAring  flcom  it  in  having  a  gratefUl  and  acid  taste.  It  i  * 
commonly  kept  in  green-bouses,  and  has  ripened  fruit  In  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  It  miafat  possibly  pass  the  win. 
ter  in  the  gardens  in  the  nelghbournooa  of  Loboon,  on  con. 
servstivc  rockwork. 

Cercocdrpus  fatkergUMAei  H.  B.  et  KumOk,  Nov.  Geik, 
Amer.,  6.  t.  559i.  J)om'»  MOL,  1.  p.  59a;  Bertolbniargwi^'ldes 
Moc  et  Scsse,  fl.  Mat.  Icon.  Ined. ;  is  a  tree,  a  native  of 
Mexico,  with  elliptic,  coriaceous,  glabrous  leaves,  growing,to 
the  hrtght  of  IS  ft.  Flowers  and  fruit  lncons|tenous.  It  has 
not  yet  oeen  introduced. 

Aem\M  Vahl  is  a  genus  of  which  there  are  some  species, 
natives  of  Mexico,  which  grow  in  situations  at  a  low  tern- 
perature:  but,  though  they  are  technically  considered  ligne. 
ous,  as  tney  do  not  grow  above  half  a  fbot  or  a  Ibot  in 
height,  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  more  than  this  general 
notice.    (SeeDim's  Mto..  2.p.fl92.)  „,,    . 

Vothrium  spindnim  L.  {Moris.  Oxon.,  sect  8.  t  &  f.  5.)  Is  a 
shrub  Introduced  in  1995,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft. 
Hie  leaves  arc  small,  the  flowers  greenish,  the  fruit  baccate, 
and  the  species  branched  It  is  a  native  or  the  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  sbout  Constantinople  i  and,  though  an  old  in. 
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iMbitaBt  or  the  greeaJioute,  Is,  doutiklen,  m  haidy  at  nany  plants  Uuit  art  placed  against  tlie'«an. 
serraClTe  wall. 

P.  etuMlvm  Alt  (BoL  Mof,,  t  SML.;  and  <Mir>^.  6680  Is  a  shrub,  a  natlTe  of  the  Canary  Islands ; 
introduced  in  1779^  and  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  In  the  grecnJionso.  it  produces 
its  flowers  ttcm  January  to  April,  and  It  Is,  doubtless,  half-hardy. 

CtiffMim  MictfdUa  UlUorL  EUk.,  1 31.  i  dS.)  isa  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Capeof  Good  Hone,  which 
has  been  in  our  greenJiouses  since  1714.  It  is  interesting  in  its  notched,  stem-dasping,  sti£^toothed 
leaves;  and,  with  C  oboorOiia  L..  another  Cape  species,  well  deserves  a  trial  against  a  conservative 
wall    Both  grow  to  the  heigbt  or  3  ft.,  and  flower  fkom  May  to  July,  or  later. 
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or   THE  HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CALYCANTHA'CEiE. 

All  the  kinds  of  plants  of  this  order  are  ligneous :  they  are  included  in  two 
genera,  Calyc&nthus  Lindl.  and  Chimonanthus  lAndl,  Those  of  the  first  genus 
are  from  North  America,  and  quite  hardy  in  England ;  those  of  the  second 
are  from  Japan  and  China,  and  thrive  b<»t,  in  England  (at  least,  north  of 
London),  wnen  trained  against  a  wall.  *'  In  the  stems  of  all  the  plants  be- 
longing to  this  order,  there  is  the  usual  dq>osit  of  concentric  circles  of  wood 
around  the  pith,  and,  in  addition,  four  very  imperfect  centres  of  deposition  on 
the  outside  next  the  bark ;  a  most  singular  structure,  which  may  be  called, 
without  much  inaccuracy,  an  instance  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
combined  in  the  same  individual.  A  good  figure  of  this  interesting  ^uliarity 
has  been  piven  by  Mirbel,  in  the  AnmUet  desJSdences  Naturelies,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367., 
who  originally  remarked  it  in  one  species,  and  I  have  since  ascertained  it  to 
exist  in  all.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  woody  tissue  of  this  order  ex- 
hibits disks  extremely  like  those  of  Coniferae."  (lit,  lAndleym  his  Nat,  Sif$t. 
ofJSotany,  p.  160.^  The  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  apparent  in  those 
of  the  genera,  which  are  as  follows :  •— 

Calyca'nthus  Lindi,  Calyx  with  a  pitcher-shaped  and  rather  fleshy  tube, 
and  a  limb  consisting  of  many  lobes  that  are  lanceolate,  unei^al,  of  a  lurid 
purple  colour,  rather  coriaceous,  in  many  series,  and  imbncate.  These 
are  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  not  distinguishable.  Stamens  many, 
inserted  into  a  fleshy  disk  at  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  in  many 
series:  they  are  unequal,  deciduous;  the  18  outer  ones  fertile,  and  the 
inner  ones  sterile.  Anthers  adnate,  outward  in  their  position,  of  2  cells, 
which  open  longitudinally  and  outwardly.  Ovaries  many,  inserted  upon 
the  inner  face  of  the  wall  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  included  within  the 
tube ;  each  containing  I — 2  ovules,  and  terminated  by  a  style,  which  extends 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  simple.  Carpel :  integument  some- 
what homy ;  seed  solitary  from  the  abortion  of  one  ot  the  ovules,  ascending, 
its  hilum  opposite  the  point  of  the  attachment  of  the  carpel  to  the  calyx. 
Embryo  without  albumen,  straight ;  its  cotyledons  convolute,  its  radicle 
inferior.  Shrubs,  native  of  NorUi  America.  Branches  brachiate.  Leaves 
opposite,  feather-nerved,  rough.  Flowers  axillary,  terminal,  lurid  purple 
in  colour,  sweet-scented.  Bark  and  leaves  sweet-scented.  (Dec,  Prid.,  iii. 
p.  L  and  2. ;  and  Lmdl,  Nat,  Sytt,  of  Sot,,  p.  160.) 

Cbimona^nthus  Lindl,  Calyx  with  oval,  obtuse,  imbricate  lobes  resembling 
bracteas,  the  inner  resemblug  petals.  Stamens  nearly  equal,  persistent ;  the 
5  outer  ones  fertile,  in  maturity  being  connate  at  the  oase,  and  covering  over 
the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Shrubs,  native  of  Japan  and  China. 
Flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves,  solitarilv,  from  the  places  of  axils  of  old 
leaves ;  extremely  fragrant  with  a  sweet  odour ;  }|elIowish,  with  a  purple 
interior.  Bark  and  leaves  scentless.  (Dec,  Prod,^  iii.  p.  2. ;  and  Lindl,  ifaf, 
Sff9t,ojBot.yi^.  160.) 


abbohStum  ahb  fkotketum. 
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CALYCA'NTHUS  lAidt.    Thb  CitvcA'KTHus,  or  Amebicas  Allspice. 
Lim,  Syi(.  IcoB^Ddria  Polyg<^nia. 

UnUficMiam.    UndL  in  But  S<(.,  t.  *M ;  N«m  Not.  Ait.  N>t  Cur.  B«B.,  II.  il  107. ;  Dec.  Plod., 

3.  p  £. ,  Dgn'l  H1U.,£  p.  Stt 
AwHHi,    Cilrctnthi  lo,  LIm.,  Lam.,  JUIU.  i  BCuoMa  Du  Han 

B«inCri(ElinLPIa.,t  IS.)  ttllMt  Mnai.  Fim.,  t.  p.  SM. -.  Pnc 

~    1  JCdch^BlunH!,  a> 

DracHpfwn.  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America ;  propagated,  id 
Englaiid,  b;  layer*.  De  Cuxkdia  statee  that  the  removal  of  theten^ialleaf 
bud  of  a  shoot  causes  the  production  of  two  new  flower  buds ;  and  that  by  this 
practice  a  suecestiui  of  flowers  durinc  the  whole  suiamer  nay  be  obtained. 
{Dec.  I'Tod.,  ili.  p.  8.)  The  price  of  Uie  common  kjods,  in  tiie  London  nur- 
beries,  is  75t,  per  hundred,  or  Sd.  each ;  at  BollwjUer,  IJ  franc ;  and  at  New 
York,  from  87^  cents  to  haJf  a  doHw. 

■   1,  C.  PLo'BiDt's  I'.     The  flowery  Ctdyumthut;  or  CimJma  AlUfice, 

n.  3tt>  TIS, ;  Nun.  Qtn.  AnW.,  I.  p.3]E. ;  Dec  Pnid.,  X  p.  1.  i  Das'!  IdL,  t. 

«.  Hu,  t  SOS. I  Da  Hun.  AitL,  1,  t, 4S ;  LiOl  UL.L  Mfi.r  L;  Gufmp.  Abh.  Hdi., 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Wood  of  the  trunk,  and  especially  of  the  root,  intrawely 
camphor-scented.  Brsnches  ipreadinB;  brancblets  tiMnentose.  Leaves  ovfl, 
tomentose  beneath,  flowers  mostly  abortive.  Fruit  top>sh^)ed.  . 


the  shaded  banks  of  rivulets  in  Carolba.  {Drc.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  S.) 
Varieliet.     De  CendoUe  gives  two  forms  of  this  spedes. 

•  C.f.  I  oA^ngtu,  leaves  oblone  (.iir.  Hart.  Kne.,  eA.  8.,  3.  p.  SS2.);  and 

■  C.f.  2  ovittat,  leaves  roundishly  ovate  {AH.  H.  Kew.,BA.  2.,  3.  p.  £88.). 
lite  following  varieties  are  in  Loddif^'s  Cnlaiogue  for  1S36 ;  and  plant* 

of  most  of  them  are  in  their  arboretimi,  and  in  that  of  the  Horticultural 
8  odety ;  — 

■  C.f.  3  BtplmilSliDt  has  cut  leaves. 

■  C.f.  ijirax  has  fertile  flower*. 

•  C.f.  5  tUticui  has  leaves  somewhat  glauoou*. 

•  C.f,  e  tnodona  has  flow^^  neariy  scentless. 

■  C.f.  7  lon^v&jit  has  elongated  leaves. 

■  C.f.  8  tmriegalia  has  variegated  leaves. 

Detcription,  ^c.   A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  fonn- 
ii^  a  dense  orbicatate  bush ;  the  shoots  covered  with  brown  bark,  and  ti>e 
leaves  opposite  on  short  footstalks.    The  flowers 
grow  singly  on  short  peduncles  st   the  estre- 
mity  of  tSe  branches ;  they  have  two  series  of 
narrow   thick   sepals,  which   spread   open,  and  , 
turn  inward  at  the  tmi,  like  those  of  the  ane- 
mone or  clematis.     Tney  are  of  a  dusky  purple 
colour,  and  have  a  powerAil  aromatic  scent,  j 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  was  in-  '■ 
troduced  by  Mark  Catesbv  in  1726.     It  vras  not 
common   in    Brttish   rardens   tUl   about   1757; 
when,  according  to  Miller,  many   plants  -were 
brought  from  Carolina,  it  having  been   greatly 
increased  in  the  gardens  about  Charleston.    It 
thrives  best  in  a  light,   rich,  sandy  soil,   kept 
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mtberiRoiat,  and  in  ■  stwdy  tituwrioa.  It  flower*  IVeelj  rmni  Mav  to  August 
but  MldampriMiucei  fruit  in  Er^llaad.  Thevarieties  diKr  very  slkhtl;  from  each 
other.  The  Urgeu  olauts  of  tbi*  speciea  iu  the  newhbourfaood  of  London  are  at 
Putmt'b  Crooa,  and  at  S;oa,  wkere  there  are  buMea  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high. 

■  2.  C.  (F.)  oLAc'cua  WUld.     The  glaucous-^ivt/  CalycaDthus,  or  fertiU- 

Jbnvareii  jfrnencoM  Alkfice. 
Unmealtim.    WI1U.  KnnL.  S50.  i  Punb  R.  8(vt  AniB.,  it  SOT. ; 

DM;Fn4.,ap.3. 
%«M»Mi.    C.  ItiUUi  WM.  dr.,  151.  i  Uirfl.  But.  Stg..  L  4M, 

Gate).  .iU.  Kali,  tS.;  DoK'lilm.,i.ii.t!&. 
Awnirhft.    But  Kk,  l  4H. :  Oulsp,  Abb.  HoLi.,  t.  J.  {  und  our 

ri^wc.  Char,^  <^.  Branches  spreading.  Leavea  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acumaaMe,  gjaucoua  bencBtfa,  pubescent.  I 
Plowen  lesa  odormw  than  tboie  of  C.  fl6ridus.  I 
{Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  2.)  A  Datire  of  Carotino,  on 
mountains.  Thi*  B|>eciet,oT,  uwe  bctieve,  rariet]^, 
which  waa  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  C.  fl6n> 
dus.closely  resembles  it  in  general  appearance;  and  ( 
requires  the  aame  soil  auu  culture.    According  to  „ 

Pursh,  the  flowers  are  of  a  lurid  purple,  like  those  of  C.  i6ndaa ;  but  their 
scent  is  not  so  ^{reeable,  and  is  more  binL  Whether  there  is  much  differ- 
ence between  this  sort  and  C.  t,  5  glaucus  we  hare  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining;  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Loddises's  arboretum  not  having 
flowered.  We  have  therefore  retained  the  description  of  this  kind  an  a 
species,  in  deference  to  Pursh,  De  Candolle,  and  O.  Don,  though  we 
strongly  suspect  that  they  are  identicaL 
farirfy. 

■  C.g.ioilm0iiaa  Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,i.p.  312.,  Dec.  Prod, iii, p.  S.;  C. 
d)Iongif6lius  Hurt.  Brit,  —  Leaves  oTate-lanceol ate,  elongated.  A 
native  of  North  Carolina,  on  mountains.  {Drc.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  S.) 

■  3.  C  L.xriGA'rus   mid,     Ute  glabrous-Zeotwd  Calycaothus,  or  Jmericait 
AtltpKe. 

V>nd.  BnuDL,  S9»i  WIIM.  Hon.  DenL.LSaj  Punh  FL  tot  Amcr.,  p.  3S«^ 
in.,  l.j^lU.;  euiiiuAbb.Holi.,LS;  Dcc.  FrsA,  3.  |i  1 1  Onl  Ilia,±|i.69r 
mm  ftoU  h  Bar.  Amtr.,  L  p.  JOS. ;   C.  p«n- 

.. a.  au. 

siimtwiui.    Wmd.  Hurt.  Baai .LK.;  Otiof.  Mb.  Boll,,  I; 

Si  bbL  otf.,  L  W.I  mi  Duiji^aia 
Spec.  Char.,  ^v.  Branches  strictly  npri^t.  Lewea 
oblong  or  ovate,  and  gradually  acuminated,  lightly 
wrinUed;  theoppcr  surfiice  raugh  to  the  toueh, 
the  under  one  glabrous  and  green.  (^Dec.  Prod., 
m.  p.  S.)  A  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Viiginia, 
and  Cuvlba,  on  mountains;  introduced  into,^ 
Britain  in  1S06,  and  resembling  the  two  pre- 
ceding sorts  in  appearance  and  culture,  but  with 
the  leaves  more  pointed.  Very  probably  the 
C  f.  4  flrox  of  the  preceding  page. 

Genus  IL 


CHIMONA'NTHUS  lAndl.    Tbb  CHwoKAifTHus,  or  Wivtbs  Floives. 

MamfiaaUM.    LiDdl.  Bdt  Rc»,t.«M.iiadUl.i  Dte.  Fn±,  i.  u.  t. ;  Dm^  Mill,  £  k  GU. 
SHwiixwK     UntUi  Nm9  Alt  Sac,  Nit  Bonn.,  11.  p.  107. ;  CilrcinUii  q>.  £Am. 
AnpiKiiiiii.    Fromc*nH«,<rinUir,uidairi4i>i,  Bllcmr;  In  lUuitsn  lolbocuHn  ofiti  Oowalna. 
Detrriptkm,  Sfc,     A  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan ;  remarkable  for  the 
fr^nace  of  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  from  December  till  March,  even 
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in  the  open  garden,  in  the  naghbouriMMxl  of  Loodoa,  Mid  mora  emecmllj  if 
the  pUut  ii  tnined  agwnst  ■  <nilL  The  bkMaoBM  are  produced  lin^;,  in  die 
axils  of  the  learea,  on  the  ihooti  of  the  preceding  year,  uid  aleo  on  ipun 
proceeding  from  tlie  old  wood.  The  soil,  culture,  Ac.,  are  tfae  muk  •«  for 
Calyc&nthuB. 

■   1.  C.  pRA^RiNS  LiniiL     The  frBgrant^^ouwrnf  Chimoiuuitlnu. 

WriliaMjIM.  Nta  At  SBtMK.Sb»,  lLp.'lW,l 
tlw  WiDtcr  Fins  ;  CilfcuU  da  Japvl.  Fr.  -,  Impm. 


Spec.  Chm^.,  4ic.  Barit  and  leaves  scentleas.  Flovera  protruded  before  tlie 
leave*,  Military  in  the  old  axils  of  leaves,  nXntaAy  odoroua,  jcUowish, 
and  purple  within.  Fruit  dask-ahaped,  or  flicker  above  the  base,aDd  in  the 
upper  [MTt  tapered  into  a  cylindraceoua  neck.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  8.) 

Vttrietiei. 

•  C.f.  8^an(^anuLiDdLBot.R»^t.  i5I.;andourj^.6a3.— Flowcn 

larger,  and  more   spreading.     Fruit   oUong,  tt^terod  at   the  base. 
(ZW.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  8.) 

•  C.f.  3  lateta  Hort.  has  the  flowera  jellow  both  inside  and  outside. 
Daeriplua.,  ij-c.     Deciiluous  shrubs,  growing  to  the  hei^t  of  6  ft.  or  8  h., 

as  bushes,  in  the  open  ground,  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
London,  and  much   higher    < 
when  trained  against  a  walL 
The  bark  is  whitish,  and  the 
^    leaves  of  a  sniooth,  shining, 
^\   light   green.    The    flowers, 
m  which  are  produced  in  the  V 
\i  sreatest    abundance,    fron)  U 
Aj  Novemba   till   March    (as  K 
y  the  name,  winter  flower  im-  \T 
"    pl>^)>    and  which  are  de-  \ 
lighthilly   and   refreahbgly 
Irsgrant,  scent  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  tree.    This  species  was  introduced  in  1776, 
and  was  generally  treated  as  a  conservatory  shrub,  till  within  the  last  15 
years;  when  it  was  found  to  be  quite  hardy,  more  eH»eciBlly  when  trained 
gainst  a  wall.     It  is  now  grown  in  most  choice  sardens  for  its  flowers;  a 
few  of  which  are  gathered  daily,  and  placed  in  the  drawingrooDt,  or  bcNi- 
doir,  in  the  same  manner    as  violets.      Hie  plant  is  eenerally  propanted 
by  layers;  but  it  frequently  produces  seeds,  from  which  many  plants  nave 
been  raised.  The  variety  C.  f.  grandiflorus  has  the  flowers  rather  less  (ragrant 
than  the  species,  but   they  are   much   more  ornamental.     This  is  so  vary 
desirable  a  shrub,  on  account  of  the  iragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  their  beu^ 

Eroduced  tbrotigh  the  whole  of  the  winter,  that  no  garden  whatever  ought  to 
e  without  it.  In  the  small  plots  in  the  front  of  suburban  street  houses,  it 
may  be  planted  against  the  house,  and  trained  up  so  as  to  form  a  border  to 
... «  of  the  windows.    In  all  gardens  north  of  London,  it  desa^es  a 


wall  as  much  aa  any  fruit  tree ;  at  least  judging  from  the  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment which  it  is  calculated  to  afford :  and,  south  of  London,  it  may  also  be 
planted  as  a  standard  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  or  in  the  shrubbery,  "niere  are 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  species  and  varietiea  in  the  ^rden  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Bolanic  Garden  at  Twickenham,  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's ;  and,  as  standards,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hollisson,  at 
Tooting.  The  price  of  plants  of  the  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  was,  till 
lately,  from  5t.  to  T(.  each;  at  present,  the  species,  and  C.  f.  luteus,  are 
■Jt.  M.  each ;  and  C.  f.  gnmi^Sdrus  is  7(.  Sd.  At  Bollwytlcr,  the  species  is  5 
franca;  and  at  Mew  York, !  dollars,  and  the  yellow^flowering  variety  I  dollar. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OP   THE    ORDER    (7RANATA^CEJE. 

The  genuB  Punica  was  separated  from  Myrtkcese,  and  fanned  into  this 
order,  by  Professor  Don,  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Joum,  of  July,  1826,  p.  134.     It 
contains  only  one  genus,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  order  will  be  fo  und 
included  in  the  generic  character. 

Genus  I. 


PU^KICA  Tottm.     The  Pomegranate  Tree. 

IdetU^lcaUoH.  Tourn.  Inst, 1 401. ;  Lin.  0«il,  Na  6ia  ;  Gcrtn.  Froct.,  1. 1.  S8L ;  Dec  Prod.,3.  n,  S. ; 

Don's  MiU.^  p.  65a 
Sj^nongfmes.    Ilie Carthaginian  Apple ;  Grenadier,  Fr, ;  Oranate,  Gfr. ;  Melograoo,  lial. ;  Granadoa, 

Deri9atk0m.    POnica  if  said,  in  the  Nomveau  Du  Hamtl,  to  be  derired  rither  ttom  ptmieeu$,  acarlet 
in  allttidon  to  the  icarlet  colour  of  the  flowen ;  or  lVx»m  the  aame  word,  or  punteui,  XxAh  tlgnify- 
ing  *'of  Carthage;  **  near  which  city,  Pliny  tells  ui.  It  waa  firat  found. 

Gen.  Char,  Calyx  with  its  tube  top-shaped ;  its  \\va\y  with  5 — 7  lobes ; 
their  aestivation  valvate.  Petals  5-— 7.  Stament  numerous,  with  distinct 
filaments,  which  bear  the  anthers  on  their  inner  side.  Style  1.  Stigma  1. 
FruU  spherical,  crowned  with  the  upper  part  of  the  calyx,  whose  lower  part 
forms  toe  fruit's  rind.  The  fruit  does  not  open,  and  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  horizontal  diaphragm.  The  upper  portion  consists  of  5 — 9  cells ; 
the  lower  one  is  smaller,  and  consists  ot  3  cells  only :  in  both,  the  cells  are 
separated  by  membranous  partitions :  in  the  upper,  fleshy  placentse  extend 
from  the  sides  of  the  fruit  to  the  centre ;  in  the  lower,  irregular  processes 
arise  from  the  bottom.  Seeds  very  numerous,  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
shining  pulp.  Embryo  oblong ;  its  radicle  short,  straight ;  its  cotyledons 
leafy,  spirally  convolute. — Small  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  branchlets  imper- 
fectly square,  and  becoming  spiny.  Leaves  deciduous,  opposite,  more  rarely 
whorled  or  alternate ;  in  many  instances  in  groups  in  the  axils ;  oblong,  entire. 
Flowers  scarlet,  2 — -5  together,  almost  sessile,  and  almost  terminal  upon 
the  branchlets.  (Dec.  Ptwl.,  iii.  p.  3.)  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  co- 
tyledons, and  the  circumstance  ot  the  leaves  being  without  thedots  and  the  in- 
tramarginal  vein,  possessed  bv  the  leaves  of  the  iEfyrtaceae,  have  been  deemed 
sufi&cicnt  by  Don,  De  Candolle,  and  Martius,  to  cnstinguish  PQnica  as  of  an 
order  distinct  from  Myrtkcex.  Lindley,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  under  Afyrtkces,  has  ar^ed  that  they  are  not  so ;  and 
his  arguments  are  interesting  to  the  botanical  student.  We  have,  accord- 
ing to  our  general  plan,  followed  Don's  Miller. 

Description,  S^e.    Low  deciduous  trees,  or  shrubs,  indigenous  to  Africa,  and 
naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

S  I.  P.  GRANAh'UM  L.     The  common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Jden^ficatkM.    Lin.  Sp.,  676. ;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  S. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  fiSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Stem  arboreous.  Leaf  lanceolate.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  3.) 
A  native  of  Mauritania,  whence  it  may  have  migrated  into  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  now  perfectly  indigenous. 

Varieties. 

1  P.  G.  1  riihrum  Dec.  {Prod ,  iii.  p.  3. ;  Trew  Ehret,  t.  71.  f.  1. ;  Poit.  H 
TuT}).  Arbr.  Fr.,  22.;    Schkuhr  Hnndb.,  t.  131.  *.;  Sims  Boi.  Mag., 
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t.  IBSS. ;  and  our j^.  664.)  ha*  tbeflowcn  rad;  pulp  of  fruit  red* 
dish.  Wild  in  Mauritania  and  the  aoatii  of  Europe^  and  enduring 
CToi  the  coldett  winMn.  (Dec.  Prod.,  m.  p.  S.) 
»  P.  O.  a  rubniM  JKre  flena  Trew  Ehret.,  t.  71,  f.  t^  baa  double  red 
flowers.  It  ii  common  in  gardens,  and  is  a  little  more  impadent  gf 
cold  than  the  preceding  variety.  {Dec.  Prod^  iii.  p.4.) 

■  P.  O.  3  al&iictiu  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.4.,  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t.  96.— Petals 

white.  Calyx  slightly  yetlowiah.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  a  pale  red.  It 
is  cultivated  in  garuena,  and  ia  rather  more  tender  than  P.  G.  hW 
brum.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  4.) 

■  P.  O.  4  albatxiu  Jlore  ptino  Dec.  baa  doubla  flowers,  which  are  nearij 

white.     It  is  cultivated  in  garden*,  and  ii  the  tendeteat  of  all  the 

fonnt  of  the  ipeciea.  {Dec.  Pnd.,  iiL  p.  4.) 
>  P.  O.  ijlmum  nan.  has  the  flowen  j'ellow,  but  is  rare  in  gankn*. 
Deieripthn,  S[C.    A  tree,  in  m^nitude  and  ligneous  character,  bearing  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  common  hawthorn.     In  the  south  of  France,  and 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
IS  It.  or  SO  ft. ;  formii^  a  very  branchy 
tirtggy  tree,  seldom  found  with  a  clear  steoi, 
unleat  it  ha>   been  pruned   up.     In  a  wild 
■cete,  about  Marseilles,  it   forms   a   thorny 
bush;  but,  in  the  gardens  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  it  is  a   very  handsome  small    tree,  ^ 
much  adnured  both  for  its  flowers  and  its 
fruit.     It  is  a    native   of  Barbary,  Persia, 
Japan,  and  various  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  has 
been  long  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
and    South   America.      In   the   Himalayas, 
Hr.  Royle  iuforms  us  that  the  pomcgranale 
grows  wild ;  and,  also,  that  it  is  planted  near 

villages.  It  forms  quite  a  wood  in  Mazandcran,  whence  the  dried  seeds  are  ex< 
ported  for  medicinal  use.  The  famous  pomegranates  without  seeds  are  grown  in 
the  rich  fnrdens,  called  BaUabagh,  lying  under  the  snowy  hills  near  the  Ceubiil 
nver.  They  are  described  as  delicious  about  Hadgialnd,  and  thnn^hout 
Persia.  "  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of  India,  large  quantities,  of  a  supe- 
rior quality,  are  yearly  brou^t  down  by  the  northern  merchants  from 
Caubul, Cashmere, and  Boodurwar."  (Illiui.,p.  208.)  Ata  vey  early  period, 
the  pomegranate  appears  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theopnrastus  under  the  name  of  Roa;  the  PhceniciBnt  tMmed 
it  Sida;  the  Greeks,  Cytinos;  and  the  Romans, according  to  Pliny,  M^us 
Funica.  The  Jews  sfipear  to  have  held  the  tree  in  great  Teaeratioa.  It  is 
mentioned,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  Idnd 
of  Promise ;  and,  while  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  it  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  ornaments  to  the  robe  of  the  sphod.  The  two  ltr;ge 
pillars  of  brass,  made  by  Hiram  {or  the  porch  of  SMomon's  Temple,  were 
ornamented  with  carvings  of  the  pom^snate;  and,  fl-om  other  pr  ~  ~  ~  ~ 
Holy  Writ,  a  wine  appears  to  have  been  made  from  it.  Pliny 
gstUng  a  colour  from  the  flowers  for  dyeing  cloth  a  light  red.  He 
nine  varieties ;  including  the  sweet,  the  sour,  the  temperate,  the  auakcic,  ouu 
the  wine-flavoured.  The  rind  of  the  sour  kind,  he  says,  is  the  best  for  tan- 
ners and  curriers  to  dress  their  leather  with.  The  celebrated  kingdom  of 
Granada  is  supposed  to  have  derived  Hs  name  fi-om  the  trees  plantecTin  it  by 
the  Moors;  which  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Granada  bdng  a  ^lit  pomegranate.  The  earliest  mentiMi  of  the  ;>ame- 
iranate  in  England  is  in  Turner's  Serial,  in  1544 ;  but  it  was  }Mubahly  intro- 
duced long  be^re  that  time  by  the  monks,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  of  the 
religious  houses.  For  a  long  period,  it  was  kept  exclusively  in  hduiea,  along 
with  orange  trees  i  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  it  fruited  in  the  orangery 
of  Charles  I.,  as  Parkinson   informs  us,  under  the  care  of  Tradescant,  when 
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he  was  that  king's  gardener.  Iteeems  to  have  been  first  tried  in  the  open 
air  by  Miller,  at  Chelsea ;  and,  at  the  suggestioa  of  Bradley^  in  the  garden  of 
Cambden  House,  and  in  other  gardens  about  Kensington;  as  the  oldest 
specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  at  these  places.  At  present 
it  is  in  most  collections  as  an  ornamental  wall  tree,  and  it  ripens  its  irui^  or, 
at  least,  produces  them  of*  the  full  size,  frequently,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  in  fine  seasons ;  but  the  varieties  most  generally  cultivated  are  those 
with  double  fiowers,  Th«  krgest  double-flowered  pomegranate  in  England  is 
supposed  to  be  that  trained  against  the  walls  of  Fulham  Palace^  which  is  at 
least  40  ft.  high,  and  AOft.  broad. 

Properties  and  Utet,  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  pomegranate  is  cultivated 
for  its  fruit ;  and,  in  some  places,  as  a  hedge  plant.  It  is  also  grown  as  an 
ornamental  tree ;  the  stem  being  trained  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  the 
head  afterwards  allowed  to  spread,  and  droop  down  on  every  side.  In  the  con- 
servatories in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  France  generally,  the  double- 
flowered  variety  is  planted  in  large  boxes,  and  treated  like  the  orange  tree.  For 
tMs  purpose,  young  plants  are  grown  in  the  orange  nurseries  about  Nice  and 
Genoa,  and  exported  to  diilerent  parts  of  the  wond.  Both  the  sinrie  and  the 
double-flowered  varieties  are  very  frequently  trained  against  walls,  both  in 
France  and  Italy ;  and  the  more  ingenious  cultivators  intermingle  the  branches 
of  the  one  sort  with  those  of  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  display  of  both  double 
flowers  and  fruit,  apparently  on  the  same  tree.  The  pulp  which  encloses  the 
seeds  is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  sweet ;  and,  in  other  cases,  vinous,  astrin- 
^nt,  and  refreshing.  A  syrup  is  made  from  this  pulp  by  the  druggists,  which 
IS  employed  as  an  astringent  and  detergent;  the  dned  flowers  are  kkewise  kept 
in  shops,  for  making  infusions  for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Bacon  recommends 
the  juice  of  pomegranates  as  good  for  liver  complaints ;  and  Woodville  says 
that  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges,  in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  ue 
fruit,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  galls,  in  making  ink :  and  is.  said  to  be  still  employed,  iii  some  parts  of 
Germany,  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation  of  morocco.  In  the  Himalayas, 
Mr.  Royle  informs  us,,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  called  naspal,  '*  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dyeing.  The  employment,  by  the 
natives  of  India,  of  the  bark  of  the  root  for  the  expubion  ot  the  taoe-worm, 
being  now  well  known,  since  the  subject  was  communicated  by  Drs.  Hamilton 
and  Fleming,  is  a  remarkable  ii)9t^ce  of  the  oblivion  into  which  even  a 
valuable  medicine  may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Dioscorides ; 
i.  c.  154."  (lUtui^  p.  208.) 

^  Poetical,  m^holQ^cal,  and  legendary  Alltuiom,  The  pomegranate  is  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  poets.  Ovid  tells  us  that,- when  Ceres  discovered  that 
Pluto  had  stolen  her  daughter  Proserpine,  she  implored  Jupiter  so  earnestly 
to  restore  her,  that  he  consented,  provided  she  had  eaten  nothing  during  her 
residence  in  the  infernal  renons*  Unfortunately,  while  walking  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  Proserpine  had  gauiered  a  pomegranate,  and  eaten  seven  erains  of  it; 
and  had  been  observed  by  Ascalaphus ;  who»  informing  Pluto  of  Uie  fact,  was 
turned  by  Ceres  into  an  owl  for  his  interference.  (Ovid.  Mel.,  v.  f.  6. ;  Fast.  iv. 
V.  417.)  Nicholas  Rapin,  in  his  poem  entitled  Let  Pkdiirsdu  GentUhomme 
CMampeirty  published  in  1583,  ^ves  the  following  onpn  to  the  pomegranate: — 
A  young  girl  of  Scythia  having  consulted  the  divmers  to  know  her  fortune, 
was  told  by  them  that  she  was  destined  one  da^  to  wear  a  crown.  This 
rendered  her  so  proiid  and  vain,  that  she  was  easily  seduced  by  Bacchus,  on 
hb  promising  to  give  her  a  crown.  He  soon  grew  tired,  and  abandoned  her ; 
and,  when  she  afterwards  <Ked  of  grief,  he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  pome- 
granate tree,  on  the  fruit  of  which  he  affixed  a  crown  (alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  calyx) ;  thus  tardily  and  ambiguously  redeeming  his  promise.  Many 
other  poets  have  mentioned  the  pomegranate;  among  whom  mav  be  enu- 
merated Chaucer,  in  his  Romance  of  the  Rose  ;  Andrew  Marvell ;  Thompson, 
in  his  Seoioru  ;  Moore ;  and  Bvron.  This  shrub  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
democracy ;  probably  from  its  fruit  consisting  of  numerous  seeds,  which  form 
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iu  TaluftUe  part»  aad  a  worthless  crown.  lo  allusion  to  the  latter  dicnoi- 
stance.  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  had  for  a  device  a  pomegranate,  with  the 
motto,  "  My  worth  is  not  in  ray  crown"  {RM*  Hitt,  Boi,,  i.  p.  150.>;  sod 
Phillips  says  that  the  French,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  had  a  ridcDe  on 
the  pomegranate,  which  was  "  Quelle  est  la  retne  qui  porte  son  rounimedani 
son  sein  ?"  allucting  to  the  same  properties.  (Pom.  Brii^  p.  318.) 

iSSoi/,  Situation^  PrapagoHon^  Sfc,  The  single  wild  pomegranate  wiU  grow  in 
almost  any  soil ;  but  the  double-flowered  varieties,  siid  the  species  when  it  is 
intended  to  bear  firuit,  require  a  rich  free  soil.  The  donble^Sowering  pome- 
granate trees,  grown  in  boxes  by  the  French  gardeners,  are  planted  m  the 
very  richest  soil  that  can  foe  composed ;  and  a  portion  of  this  soil  is  renewed 
every  year,  when  the  roots  are  severally  pruned.  The  head,  also,  is  thinned 
out,  and  so  cut  as  to  multiply,  as  much  as  possible,  short  slender  shoots ;  on 
the  points  of  which  alone  the  flowers  are  produced.  In  training  the  pome- 
granate against  a  wall,  in  England,  it  is  necessarv  to  ke«»  this  constantly  in 
view ;  for,  if  these  slender  shoots  are  cut  oi^  no  flowers  wul  ever  be  oroduced. 
The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttincs  of  the  shootsor  of  the  roots,  by  layers, 
or  by  grafting  one  sort  on  another,  it  also  rises  freely  from  seeds ;  but  these 
ought  to  be  sown  immediately  on  being  removed  from  the  fruit ;  because  thejr 
very  soon  lose  their  vital  powers.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
It,  each ;  at  Bollw^Uer,  where  the  pomegranate  is  a  green-house  plant,  plants  of 
the  species  are  2  mmcs  each,  and  of  the  varieties  uom  3  to  6  francs ;  at  New 
York,  plants  are  from  75  cents  to  1^  dollars  each.  The  double  sort,  grafted 
on  the  single,  may  be  purchased,  at  Genoa,  at  1  franc  each. 

•  2.  P.  (G.)  na'na  L.    The  dwarf  VovacgnxaaXj^ 

Jdeni^ficatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  676.  j  Sima  Bot  Mac.,  t  634.;  Dec.  Prod.,S.  pi  i.;  I>on*iMiU.«SLp.653w 
Amot^fmeM.    P.  ainetic&iui  lAna  Tottm.i  P.  GrranlLtum  niuiam  Pen. 
Et^amimga.    Bot  Mag.,  t  634. ;  Trew  BhreL,  t  71.  f.  &  ;  and  <mxJlg.9BS, 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c,  Stem  shrubby.  Leaf  linear.  Flower  red. 
Native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  of  South  America, 
about  Demerara,  &c.  {Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  4.)  Persoon  con- 
siders it  a  variety  of  P,  Granitum,  m  which  opinion  we 
concur.  ^  P.  nikna  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  France 
from  Guiana  and  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  used  for  garden 
hedffes.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1723;  grows 
to  the  heidit  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, in  the  West  Indies,  it  continues  flowering  all 
the  year ;  which  may  have  weakened  the  plant  to  such  a  dmee  as,  in  ^me, 
to  have  ^ven  it  its  dwarf  habit.  It  is  much  smaller  in  alf  its  parts  than 
the  species,  and  considerably  more  delicate. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

or   THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  TRIBE  WVCRSIs'^Mf 
BELONGING   TO    THE   ORDER    ONAGRA^CBJB. 

The  genus  Fuchsia  is  well  known  to  British  gardeners,  as  containing  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  naif-hardy  ligneous  plants  in  cultivation.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  hitherto  introduced  or  originated,  when  planted  in  a  dry 
soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation,  in  the  neiehbouraood  of  London,  though  they 
may  be  killed  down  to  the  ground  by  the  frost,  may  have  their  sto^  pre- 
served alive  through  the  winter,  by  covering  them  wth  litter,  haulm,  or  leaves, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  off*  the  wet ;  and,  this  covering  beine  removed  in 
spring,  the  plants  will  shoot  up  vigorously,  and  flower  free^  during  the  whole 
summer.     They  are,  thus,  admirably  adapted  for  planting  in  dug  beds  and 
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borderSi  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  recomniended  for  the  difierent  Tarietaes 
of  Rdaa  fndica  (p.  782.),  and  for  pelarsoniums  (p.  483.).  Some  of  the  species 
are  low  shrubs,  such  as  F.  c^nica,  F.  virgkta,  F.  macrostemon,  F.  rosea^ 
F.  parviflora,  F.  h^brida,  F.  excorticata,  F.  globosa,  &c.  Others  are  shrubs 
growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  such  as  F.  coccinea,  F.  gr&cilis,  F. 
ten61Ia,&c.;  and  F.  arbor^cens  and  F.  ap^talagrow  to  the  height  of  from 
12  ft.  to  1 6  ft.  The  higher-growine  sorts,  when  trained  to  single  stems,  may 
be  planted  out,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  borders,  or  on  lawns,  as  tem- 
porar^  single  trees;  and  in  the  autumn,  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost,  all 
the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  in  close  to  the  trunk,  and  the  plant  taken  up,  and 
placed  among  dry  sand,  in  a  cellar,  during  the  winter.  About  the  middle  of  the 
following  May,  tnese  plants  will  have  b^un  to  push,  along  the  whole  leneth  of 
their  stem ;  when  they  may  be  replaced  in  the  border  or  lawn ;  not  omitting, 
however,  to  let  them  be  planted  in  a  large  mass  of  entirely  fresh  soil,  light, 
and  enriched  with  rotten  leaves,  or  very  old,  rotten,  hot-bed  dung.  Some  of 
the  finest  ornaments  to  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  pro- 
duced in  this  way,  with  comparativelv  little  trouble  and  expense. 

All  the  species  are  remarkably  easily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  which  may  be 
put  in  either  of  the  old  or  new  wood.  One  of  the  most  expeditious  modes  is, 
to  put  a  plant  into  heat  in  January,  and  take  off  the  shoots,  for  cuttings,  as 
soon  as  they  are  three  inches  long,  as  recommended  to  be  done  with  the  tea- 
scented  rose.  (p.  801.)  Abundance  of  plants  maybe  thus  raised  every  spring, 
for  turning  out  into  the  open  garden  in  May ;  and  these  plants,  in  cold  situa- 
tions, or  in  moist  soils,  may  either  be  taken  up,  and  preserved  in  a  cellar  during 
winter ;  or  left  to  perish,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others,  raised  in  the 
manner  mentioned.  In  dry  soils,  they  may  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  after 
the  first  frosts,  and  the  stool,  or  stock,  covered  with  litter,  or  leaves,  or  a 
hillock  of  earth.  In  low  situations  near  the  sea,  and  in  others  which  are 
equally  favourable  in  point  of  climate,  the  plants  may  be  cut  down,  and  left 
unprotected. 

in  this  genus,  as  in  most  others  containing  numerous  sorts,  and  from  which 
many  seedlings  have  been  raised  in  gardens,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  the  kinds  named  and  described  as  species  are  only  varieties  or 
hybrids.  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  an  experienced  cultivator,  and  an  intelligent  writer 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  observes  that  **  The  botanical  difference,  if  any, 
of  all  the  Chilian  fuchsias  is  very  trifling."  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  that  there 
are  some  "  who  consider  the  greater  part  of  the  Chilian  fuchsias  as  mere  va- 
rieties of  F.  macrostemon,**  to  which  Mr.  Beaton  replies  that  "  whoever  con- 
siders this  considers  the  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact.  Their  origin  is  still  more 
singular.  F.  macrostemon,  in  all  likelihood,  is  as  much  a  variety  as  any  of  thero. 
F.  c6nica,  F.  gr&cilis,  F.  tendlla,  F.  virgata,  and  manv  more  varieties,  or 
perhaps  species,  may  be  originated  by  fertilising  the  stigmas  of  F.  coccinea 
with  tne  pollen  of  F.  arbor^cens :  this  I  have  proved  tmee  times  over ;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  though  I  have  never  proved  it,  that  F.  macro- 
stemon may  be  produced  from  F.  c6nica,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  F.  arbo- 
rdscens.  All  the  Chilian  fuchsias  will  intermix  freely  witn  the  pollen  of  F. 
arbor^scens ;  and,  what  is  very  singular,  F.  arborescens  will  not  intermix  with 
their  pollen ;  at  least,  I  have  failed  in  several  attempts  to  efiect  this.  F. 
excorticiita,  a  New  Zealand  species,  imprecated  with  the  pollen  of  either 
F.  conica  or  F.  globosa,  will  produce  fac-similes  of  F.  discolor,  or  the  Port 
Famine  fuchsia ;  and  the  seedlm^  so  produced  will  not  flower  till  the  second 
or  third  year,  which  is  the  case  with  F.  discolor."  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  xi.  p.  58 1 .) 

These  circumstances,  Mr.  Beaton  thinks,  go  far  to  prove  that  plants  can  be 
originated  artificially,  which  will  be  found  capable  of  reproducing  themselves 
from  seeds,  adhifimtum,  with  as  little  variation  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  natural 
species;  and  we  believe  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of  gardeners 
in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths,  pelargoniums,  &c.  **  Botanists,"  Mr.  Beaton  adds, 
''  say  that  species  so  produced  revert  to  either  of  their  parents  in  the  third  or 
fourth  generation,  or  become  sterile  altogether.    This,"  he  continues,  *'  is 
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plausible  enough  in  theory,  ia  the  cloeet,  but  will  not  do  at  the  potdng 
bench.  The  pollen  of  fuchsias,  and,  perhaps,  of  most  plants,  is  capable  of 
maintaining  its  fertilising  properties  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time;  and,  if 
well  preserved,  will  be  as  fit  for  use  when  five  years  old  as  when  newly 
gathered :  the  only  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  fertilising 
powers  are,  an  absolute  exemption  from  moisture,  and  to  be  kept  in  an  at- 
mosphere above  the  fireezing  point.  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  petals  of  the  lower  are  essential  to  the  delicate  process  of 
nourishing  the  embryo  seeds ;  but  this  is  a  mistake :  the  service  of  the  petals  is 
entirely  at  an  end  the  moment  the  stigma  is  ready  for  the  pollen."  (^Ibid.) 

The  fiichsia  and  the  pelargonium  are  two  of  the  finest  genera  from  the 
Old  World  that  can  be  introduced  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  Australia,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  tne  following  enumeration,  we  have  chiefly  adopted  the  names  given  in 
our  Horttu  Britanmcut^  and  included  the  additions  that  have  been  recorded 
in  recent  volumes  of  the  Gardened  $  Magaxme, 

F.  mHeropk$aa  H.  B.  et  Kuoth  {Boi.  Reg,,  t.  1968L ;  and  ourj^-  ^G^i)  b  a  niitive  of  Mexico,  vilb 
•mall,  eUt|4Jc,  oUoof  leavei,  and  small  tbort  Sowcn.  It  was  introduoed  in  1888 ;  ffrows  finm  4  ft  to 
6  It  high,  an«l  produces  \U  pinkish  red  flowen  tnm  June  to  September.    It  is  a  very  baidy  ^ledciL 

F.  XktfmHUiu  H.  B.  et  Kunth  {BoL  Reg.,  t.  128i.)  is  a  native  of  Mexleo,         Q5g 
witli  amali  leaves,  and  small  red  flowers,  whicli  are  produced  from  May  to 
October.    It  was  introduced  in  18S7,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft. 

F.  T^$ea  Rail  et  Pav. ;  F.  /jeUfldes  Sot.  Rem.,  t  ISa,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1QM. : 
ia  a  native  of  Chili,  with  small  purplish  pink  flowers.  It  was  introduoeo 
in  1796,  and,  in  favourable  situations,  will  grow  to  the  height  of  12  ft. 

F.  vanffl&ra  LindL  Bot.  Reg.,  1 104& ;  P.  oviu  Hoe.  et  Se$te;  closely  re. 
•emUes  the  preceding  sort.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in 
188i.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  and  flowers  from  May  to  October. 

F.  arbor(seen$  Sims  Bot  Mag.,  t  S8S0. ;  F.  amotMa  Hort ;  F.  hamelMrfes 
Moe.  et  Senei  F.  noembia  Id.,  Bat.  Reg.,  t  943^ ;  has  broad  leaves,  and 
small  red  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico ;  was  Introduced  in  l£f4 ;  grows 
15  ft.  or  16ft.  high  ;  and  flowers  in  September  and  October. 

F.mr6eim  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  8«9;  F.  dccuss&te  GnOom.  BxA.  Mag., 
t  2507. ;  has  pubescent  branches,  and  flowen  with  pur^  petals  and  bright 
scarlet  cslyx.    It  Is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  in  1823 :  It  grows  to  the  height  of  8ft. 
or  10  ft.,  and  flowen  fttxn  May  to  October. 

F.g.  2  maiUfi^ra  Undl.  bot  Reg.,  t  lOSSL,  has  glaucous  leavei,  smaller  than  those  of  the 

apecies. 

F,  maerotUmom  Ruii  et  Pav.  (LodcL  BoL  Cak.,  1 106S.)  has  the  petals  blue  and  sprsading,  not 
convolute :  and  the  calvx  scarlet  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  in  marshes ;  and  was  introduced  in  ISwL  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  12  ft.,  and  flowers  from  July  to  October. 

F.  m.  2  teuiUa  Dec :  F.  gricilis  var.  teo^la  LiadL  Bot.  Beg,,  1 1Q5S.  -,  has  opposite  leaves, 

which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  species. 

F.  e6m'ea  LindL  Bot  Reg.,  t  lOOSL,  Is  a  native  of  ChUI,  with  the  corolla  purple,  and  calyx  scailet ; 
the  leaves  in  whazls :  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  oonlcal,  which  gives  a  conical  shape  to  the  calyx. 
This,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  sorts  of  Fdchsi^  was  introduced  in  1824. 

F.  virgdta  Swt  has  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  lort  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduoed  Into  Britain  in  IW5,  and  Is  oonsidered  one  of  the  hardUest  spedes  of 
the  genus. 

F.  cocdnea  Ait;  F.  p^ndula  Satt$b.\  F.  magellinica  iMtn.,  N.  Du  Ram.,  1.  t  IS. :  Vakkria 
cocclnea  Sekmeewegl}  Sktnnem  cocdnea  Mamek ;  {Bot.  Mag.,  t  9L  ;  and  our  Jig.  0G7.)  is  a  well- 
known  species,  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  and 
axillary  droofdng  flowers.  The  calyx  Is  scarlet,  and  the 
petals  violaceous.  It  is  a  native  of  Chill,  in  marshes, 
as  fttr  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  Intro, 
duced  into  Kew  Gardens  by  Cwtain  Firth,  in  1788, 
and  was  greatly  admired,  being  the  first  species  of  the 
genus  seen  in  a  living  state  in  England.  Soon  after, 
wards,  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  obtained  a  plant  of  it ;  and,  having 
soon  discovered  with  what  ease  it  may  be  multiplied, 
he  raised,  as  we  have  been  Informed,  many  hundred 
plants,  which,  by  showing  only  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
ne  was  enabled  to  sdl  at  one  guinea  each. 

F.  tipitaia  Ruis  et  Pav.  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
10ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  produces  drooping  flowers,  l^in. 
loiig,  with  red  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  was 
introduced  in  1825.  It  flowers  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 

F.  dUcohr  lindl.  Bot.  Bcg^  t  1805.,  is  a  native  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  at  Port  Famine ;  whence  It  wss 
introduced  In  1830.  I>r.  Lindley  observes,  that  **  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  fhm  F.  grA^cilis,  and  F.  te. 
nflla;  yet  It  is  decidedly  different  It  is  remarkable 
ftyr  its  compact  bushy  manner  of  growth,  iu  deep  purple  branches,  iu  small  very  undul^ed  leaves, 
and  also  for  D^nff  apparently  more  hardy  than  any  other  ftichsia  yet  In  the  nrdens."  For  the  latter 
reason.  Dr.  Lindley  attaches  **  especial  importance  to  it ;  for,  by  a  judicious  intermixture  frf'its  pollen 
with  such  beautiftil  plants  as  F.  c<Snica,  F.  globbsa,  and  iu  other  more  tender  relatives,  the  race 
produced  may  probably  be  rendered  capable  of  bearing  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.**  {Bat.  Beg.^ 
1 1805.) 
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r.  iaeOMi  UndL  BM.  Rc|.,  L  ItSO.,  It  ■  lullTe  ai  M»l»,  JnCmluccd  In  IWI,  which  iroin  (o 
■be  bajfhtarf  ft,  and  pndiuH  IM  raK-cckHirHl  flowiin  all  the  lurnnier. 

f.i^drMiSin.  lia  liTbiM  oTuiinrtBln  oriflii,  nlKd  la  IKS,  and  pinlui;lsc  lU  kuM  donn 
(tam  Mar  to  Octolwr.    It  (»*■  3  ft.  oi  4  ft.  hi|h. 

F.gMAiaSatt.  liwppiMed  to  be  a  bibrld  oriKlniUd  betHHii  T.  inumttaun  and  P.  c6nica. 
akaoCltSO.  II  la  nmarkaM*  ftrlbeflabular  ihatMoTtheuIn  befimttlHinu,  wbaa  it  looki  lik> 
Ihc  ttap  or  a  coral  cai.rlDR.    tl  It  tolenbl)  hardy,  and,  vhtn  killed  down  lo  the  irwind,  Hill 

r.  f.  SSIwCUnHort.     A  pU»  tHrini  Chit  name  waa  eihlMtHl  a[  [he  HorUealtural  SoeMy-t 

Oardn,  Ma*  14.  I8M.      II  cIohIi  ceunUed  Ihe  ^xeiei,  only  dlBkring  In 

the  flower  banf  nueh  Eaiger  and  longer. 

F.  lengUirm  Hort,  f.  lonilpeduncalUt  AnUo*.  hu  been  much  lauoled;  bul 
It  b  ddShtmuTlofie  tor  iti  W  pedunclH. 

r.  ^fwdaa  Hon.,  F.  gnmiti/Vira  Hml-,  F  prm'au  Hon.,  and  J'.  TliompilMU 
Bfri-t  art  dbibbi  currvnl  in  ^ardeDi  for  nrti  orl^lnalai  In  lh\t  country,  of  va- 

AF  M&)  baa  iBoMh  bnncho,  and  orUe-lanceolile  leaTca.  ml?  I'he  lepali  fren 
and  pnrgila,  and  the  petal!  Tlolaceoiu.  The  item  and  brandiEi.  iFiat  ■  few  nan' 
powth.  thioir  aJth* but  In  the oaDnei of  ^iitulau ^mliichDe, b;  vhlcta  thli 

vhen  It  m  dlicam 


ul  nnaDer,  lasnl.  Mug., 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

OP  THE  HALP-MARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  LVTMRa'cS^. 

HehiriB  itlUaOm  Link  «  Otto  (8w(.  BrA  Fl-OtM..  I.  !S1.  j 
ud  oar  Jig.  6&1,  Noh'b  nllcirulta  H.  B.  H  JEbmM,  £}thnim 
dknniaprear.,liaibrub,  irowlng  to  Ihe  height  ofSft.  or  6ft.  i 
VIUi  wUki>-lfta  ]MTH,aniriTthruiii.lIke>el&wflowen,  which 
a»  piDduced  ftnm  June  Is  Septembo'.  it  wa>  bidodueed  In 
IBH,  and  tfoutnt  Tert  IKUe  pntectton. 

M.  itmtifilU  Hoft  Benri.,  Ltlbnni  ifiMalum  Bprtrnf.,  hta 
anallti^cuw  than  the  preceding  tot  j  bul  In  otber  lenectt 
eloeeh  reacnUei  It,  and  U,  in  all  pntaMnij,  only  a  TtrletT.  it  It 
■  nallnor  Bntf  I  wai  IntiadDCed  In  IMS;  aBd  dowen  in  AuguH 

lf.MinH^^Hort.liobilDu>l<a>arlHyarK,  nlldrhlU.  It 

|D1B3*,ID  Bt>iiaiIancein*Ui*Tpen  garden  ^Tths^pumNu"' 

a.  itpUtUfta  Dec  U  a  nadie  at  Hnko,  lald  u  ooueH  pow- 
ftrfal  medical  prroertitij  but  It  la  not  yel  inlroduccd.  U  growl, 
nkfl  theothen,  mm  in.  to  6ft.  bighl  „ 

All  Ihne  plaab  are  cuUy  profuatad  b^  onningi ;  and  iher  " 
will  (TOW  In  aur  Ughl  tandi  toll,  with  a  Utile  protecHoo  during 

LMfiHfj'nila  indfas  L.  (Siil:  Mag.,  t  tflC.  and  oar  lb.  em.), 
the  Frtdeirf  India  oT  the  AmtrteaiM,b  anludld  ibnib,  a  na- 
tite  or  CMna,  Cocbln-Chlna,  and  Japing  but  not  at  India, 

laaTai  i  raaBy^Bawend  larminal  panlclea,  and' the  peta&  curled 

pvkhOla,  by  which  alone  Ita  iowen  mar  be  etaiti  diKlDiuldied  tttaa  thoae  of  a 
ptaau.    TOe  oetale  are  deihHaloured.  and  the  bark  and  the  laliu  o(  the  leare*  r* 

laidan,  ftic  upwaidi  cf  10  yran ;  bul  it  leldom'llawen,  eic^  in  a  tlon.    II   ~ 
^howers.  worth  eultivatfiig  ag^ntl  a  conaenailrc  wall,  for  ihe  lake  of  iti    ' 

.li.rarttPMa  VJaV  laanatiTaoTthc  Tircar  Mounlalni.  in  the  Eait  Indleii    , 

a|ni:Ua.boihorwblcbbnabtMirlaJM«willy.    *  "'*  ^    ' 

L.rtgmmftcaib.  laanadreoT  Oit  Clreaia  and  of  Jaci.  where  it  growi  lobe 

llwlowNianiuariytwathlidiof  an  lub  in  diuietei;  ofabeauttful  roae 
colour  In  the  iiiomla(,  crowing  deepeT  through  the  dar,  until  Ihey  bemme 
fuipla In  Ihe erenlng.  IlitangteaorUlebranebet  In  thii.ai  In  all  theipedai, 
■TBwIiignl,  Tbay  analloriheeatlert  culture,  and,  b^ngdeeidedlydeclduoui. 
If  their  wood  la  ripened  In  time,  they  nay  be  corered  with  a  mu,  or  with  atraw, 
during  the  whola  at  Ihe  winter.     In  the  warmetl  paru  of  Deronihire  and 
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CHAP.    XLVII. 
•      OF    THE   HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER  TAMARICA^CEA. 

Tris  order  consists  of  two  genera ;  and  the  most  of  its  characteristics 
are  included  in  the  generic  characters  which  are  given  below. 

Ta^m ARix  Deiv.  Calyx  persistent,  parted  into  4 — 5  lobes  that  are  subimbri- 
cately  aestivated.  Petals  4^5,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  alternate 
with  its  lobes,  imbricate  in  aestivation,  withering.  Stamens  4-~^5,  alternate 
with  the  petals ;  the  filaments  almost  wholly  distinct  from  one  another. 
Ovary  free  of  the  calyx,  ovate-pyramidate,  triangular,  with  a  long  taper 
termination.  Stigmas  3,  long,  divaricate,  glandulose  at  the  dp,  oblique. 
Capsule  with  3  angles,  3  valves,  1  cell,  and  many  seeds.  Seeds  inserted 
into  the  very  base  of  the  valves,  or  nearly  into  the  centre  of  the  capsule, 
erect,  each  bearing  at  its  tip  a  coma  of  many  simple  hairs.  There  is  not 
any  aJbumen.  Embryo  straight;  its  radicle  small,  inferior;  its  cotyledons 
flat-convex,  oblong.  Flowers  small,  in  spikes :  these,  in  many  instances, 
are  disposed  in  panicles.  {Dec,  Prod.^  iii.  p.  95.) 

Myrica^ria  Desv.  Calyx  parted  into  5  lobes.  Petals  5.  Stamens  10; 
every  alternate  one  shorter ;  the  filaments  of  all  connate  from  the  base  to 
about  the  middle  of  their  length.  There  is  not  any  style.  Stigmas  con- 
nate into  a  little  head.  Seeds  inserted  along  a  line  in  the  middle  of  each 
valve  of  the  capsule,  ascending,  ending  in  a  plumy  thread.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  simplish  spikes.  (Dec.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  97.) 

These  genera  were  originally  included  under  one  genus,  T^marix ;  the 
separation  being  made  on  account  of  the  above  technical  distinctions.  **  The 
plants  of  the  eenus  T^marix,"  Royle  observes,  **  are  distributed  over  a  wide 
extent  of  terntory  in  the  Old  World ;  from  10''  to  50"^  and  55""  of  N.  lat.  in 
Europe  and  Siberia ;  and  from  the  Canaries  and  Senegambia  on  the  west, 
to  China  on  the  east.  They  difier  as  much  in  their  localities  as  in  their 
latitudes;  beinc  found  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  or  the  banks  of  rivers  (as 
the  Ganges  and  the  Nile),  as  well  in  the  arid  and  sandy  parts  of  Northern 
India  and  the  Punjab,  as  m  the  cold  and  elevated  climates  of  Tibet  and  Siberia : 
but  in  these  the  soil  is  saline.  The  genus  Myricaria,  existing  in  Europe, 
Siberia,  and  Dahuria,  is  found  also  in  Kunawur,  and  in  the  country  crossed 
by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  his  journey  to  Manasarowur."  (IUutiratiofu,^c,,f,  213.) 
There  are  two  species  of  7%marix  common  in  India;  viz.  T,  fndica  and 
T,  dioica.  **  The  former,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  other  rivers, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  has  been  referred,  by  some  authors,  to 
T,  gdUica,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied ;  and,  if  identical,  the  circumstance 
will  a£R)rd  an  additional  instance  of  the  sreat  extent  over  which  a  species  may 
spread,  when  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  T.  Furat  Hamilt.  is  the  T, 
orient^lis  of  FortkalU,  and  is  common  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  Doab,  and  at 
Delhi;  and  also  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Myricaria,  the  other  genus  of  this 
order,  includes  T^marix  germdnica,  which  exten<ls  from  Europe  to  the  Cau- 
casus :  other  species,  or  perhaps  varieties,  are  found  in  Siberia  and  Dahuria, 
and  two  in  the  Himalayas.^'  (Ibid.)  T^marix  g&llica  and  Myrio^ia  fferm4nica, 
are  almost  the  only  plants  or  this  order  found  in  British  gardens.  The  former 
is  interesting,  from  its  ascending  spreading  stems,  numerous  slender  branches, 
abundant  mmute  foliage,  and  its  plentiful  panicles  of  racemes,  of  pale  rosy 
flowers;  M.  germ6nica  is  interesting  from  its  close  upright  habit  of  growth, 
glaucous  hue,  and  evergreen  foliage. 

The  Properties  of  the  Tamartc^cB  are  considered  to  be  bitterness  and 
astringency ;  and  hence  **  the  occasional  employment  of  the  European  species 
as  a  tonic,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  making  beer,  in  Denmark.  In  India, 
also,  the  twigs  of  T.  fndica  and  T,  diofca  are  considered  astringent;  but  the 
plants  are  more  vidued  on  account  of  the  galls  that  are  found  on  them,  and 
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Other  species ;  and  which,  being  highly  astringent,  are  used  in  medicine  and 
dyeing.  The  ashes  of  T.  gallica  and  7*.  afridkna,  when  growing  near  the 
sea,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  so  that  they  may  be 
profitably  burnt  to  obtain  this  salt :  its  abundance  explains  the  utility  of  some 
of  these  plants  as  diuretics.  T.  g411ica  grows  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  by  the 
puncture  of  C6ccus  mannlparus,  a  species  of  manna  is  produced,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabian,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Persian  manna, 
which  is  the  produce  of  Aihagi  Maurdrum.  (p,  646^  The  tamarisk  was  a  cele- 
brated medicinal  plant  with  the  ancient  Arabians,  nom  whom  the  Latins  seem 
to  have  borrowed  the  high  encomiums  they  bestowed  on  its  virtues.  Dr. 
Grindall,  who  brought  it  firom  Germanv  after  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (see  p.  39.),  cultivated  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  virtues ;  and 
Master  Richard  Uakluyt,  in  1599,  tells  us  that  ''many  people  have  received 
great  health  by  this  plant.'*  (Fo^.,  ii.  p.  161.)  The  tamarisk  is  mentioned  bv 
nearly  all  the  ancient  poets.  llomer  states  that  it  was  the  tree  against  which 
Achilles  laid  hb  spear  before  he  plunged  into  the  CEanthus  to  pursue  the 
flyinff  Trojans;  and  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  Virgil,  in  his  Eclogues,  and 
0\\d,  in  several  of  his  poems,  all  refer  to  this  plant.  Some  of  the  older 
British  poets  have  also  celebrated  it.    Davy  says,  --* 

*'  Od  yon  rough  crag, 

Where  the  wild  tanuuriak  whistlea  to  the  blaat ;" 

and  Browne, — 

"  Among  the  rest,  the  tamaiitk  there  stood. 
For  huawivei*  beiomes  otuAj  knowne  nHMt  good." 

Evelyn  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  anciently  considered  as  a  tree  accursed ; 
and  says  that  the  Romans  wove  wreaths  of  it,  with  which  they  crowned  their 
ertminajs. 

Genus  I. 


[Mi 

TA'MARIX  Detv.    The  Tamarisk.    lAn.  Syst.  Pent4ndria  Trig^nia. 

Ideniificatiom.    Dear.  Ann.  Sc.  Net,  4.  p.  S46. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  pi  95. ;  Don's  MIIL,  2.  p.  725. 
S^HOHgfmes.    The  species  of  TVutnarix  of  authors  that  hare  4  stamens  and  5  stamens ;  Tamarls,  Fr. ; 

Tamarisken,  Oer. 
Derwation.  So  called,  according  to  some,  flrom  the  plants  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamaras 

now  Tarabra,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pvrenees ;  or.  according  to  others,  Arom  the  Hdirew  word 

tamariit  cleansing,  on  account  of  their  branchesloeing  used  for  brooms. 

Description^  ^c.  'Tall  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  west  of  Asia;  subevergreen  in  British  gardens;  and  highly  valuable, 
as  standing  the  sea  breeze  in  situations  where  few  other  ligneous  plants,  and 
no  other  flowering  shrubs,  will  grow, 

m  \,  T.  OA^LLiCA  L.    The  French  Tamarisk. 

Jdeni^fieaOon^    Lin.  8p.*,  38& ;  MilL  Ic.  (  Dec.  Prod.,  a  pi  9&  ;  Don*s  Mia,  9.  p.  786. 

Sj/nonifnuB.    T.  narbon^nsis  Lo^  /c,  2. 1 218. ;   T^onarlscus  g&llicus  ML  ;    TVonarfscus  pent&n' 

drus  Lam.  FL  Fr.f  not  of  PaU. 
Engnninrnt.    Mill.  le.,  t  262.  f.  1. ;  Blackw.  Herb.,  t  S31. ;   Lob  Ic,  2.  t  2ia  {  N.  Du  Ham.,  vol. 

▼iL  t  SB. }  and  oaiflg.  67L 

^tec.  Char,,  S^c,     Olabrous,  glaucous.    Leaves  minute,  clasping 
the  stem  or  branch,  adpressed,  acute.    Spikes  of  flowers  lateral, 
somewhat  panicled,  slender,  5  times  longer  than  broad.  (^Dec, 
Prod,,  m,  p.  96.)    Frequent  in  sandy  places  in  France,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as 
far  as  Poictiers ;  also  found  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  west  of  Asia :  flowering  ^^ 
from  May  to  October.    It  is  likewise  a  native  of  Tartary,  Bar-  ^ 
bary,  the  Himalayas,  and  Japan ;  and  it  has  been  found  wild  -*- 
in  Cornwall,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Sufiblk,  in  England.     It       671 
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wa8  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Afyrica,  and  to  the  Latins  as 
Tkmsaix ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  being  elfecdve  in  ▼arious 
diseases.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says,  '*  Commonly  planted  in  English  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  long  before  Archbishop  Qrindall  imported  tms  species  or 
7\  germinica  (it  is  not  clear  which),  to  cure  induradons  of  the  spleen.** 
(See  Camden's  L^  of  Queen  Elkabeih,  as  quoted  in  Eng&th  Flora^  toL  n« 
p.  112.)  In  fovourable  situations,  in  France,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  20  ft.;  but  there  are  instances,  both  in  Bri* 
tain  and  on  the  Continent,  of  its  attaining  the  height  of  30  ft.  It  prefers  a 
deep,  free,  sandy  soil ;  and  will  only  attam  a  large  size  when  it  is  in  such  a 
soil,  and  supplied  by  moisture  from  the  proximity  of  some  river,  or  other 
source  of  water.  It  is  very  abundant  in  tne  south  of  Russia  and  in  Tartary, 
where  a  decoction  of  the  young  twias  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  cases  of  riieu- 
matbm  and  bruises ;  and  the  handles  of  whips  are  made  of  the  wood.  In 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  greedily  eaten  b^  sheq),  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  its  saltish  taste.  In  British  gardens,  its  sole  use  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
in  which  respect  it  is  valuable  as  thriving  on  the  sea  shore,  where  few  other 
shrubs  will  grow ;  as  being  nearly  subevergreen ;  and  as  flowering  late  in 
the  season,  and  for  several  months  together.  It  is  abundant  in  the  ordens 
at  Brighton;  and  at  Aldboroueh,  and  Landp;uard  Fort,  in  Suffolk.  Planted 
singly,  on  a  lawn,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  splendid  heath- 
like bush,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  in  4  or  5  years.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  planted  in  autumn,  in  a  sandv  soil,  vdth  a  northern  exposure. 
The  largest  plants  within  ten  miles  of  London  are  at  Syon  and  Purser's 
Cross,  where  they  are  15  ft.  high,  though  not  fine  specimens,  having  been 
drawn  up  among  other  shrubs :  but  there  is  one  in  Lady  Tankerville  s  gar- 
den, at  Walton  on  Thames,  which  is  30ft.  high.  Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  \s.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  80  cents;  at  New  York,  50 
cents. 

Farieties.  In  the  Lhwueat  %.  p.  867.,  6  varieties  of  T.  g&llica  are  described.   T%ey  are  as  fallows :— 
A  T.  g.  1  *6btais  Ehrenberg  In  SchUchi.  Umtnaa,  S.  p.  SffJ.,  bas  brancbes  subtUeb  eflbae. 

Leaves  glabrous,  pale  green,  a  little  spreading,    "niif  may  be  considered  tbe  form  of  the 

species. 
A  T.  #.  S  nardom^tuii  Ehr,  l.c.— Brancbes  stiff,  spreading.  Leaves  gUirous,  obaeure  green. 

densely  imbricated,  margined  with  white;  spilces  of  flowers  shmt,  rather  lateral. 
\  ft  T.  f .  S  nildtica  Ehr.,  L  c.,  p.  868.— Branches  effbse,  rather  loose    Leaves  short,  tfanoone, 

spreading     Spikea  elongated.    Gland  surrooadiog  tbe  ovary,  bypogynout,  with  10 

equally  oustant  teeth. 
A  T.  f  .  4  orbdrea  Sleb.  ex  Ehrenberg,  1.  c.  —  Branches  eflUse,  thickened,  stifflsh,  neartv 

terete.     Leaves  glabrous,  densdy  adpressed  to  tbe  stem.    Teeth  of  bypogynous  ^na 

usually  approximate  by  pairs, 
ft  T.  f  .  5  mann^a  Ehr.,  L  c,  p.  ?70.— Brancbes  stiffish.  Leaves  short,  glaucous,  covered  with 

white  powder,  spreading.  Hypogynous  gland  with  teeth  at  equal  distances.    Tbe  manna 

of  Mount  Sinai  (noticed  p.  947.)  is  the  produce  of  this  species.    Of  this  there  are  two 

subvarietieSb 
A  T.  if.  6  hHeropk^Oa  Ehr.,  1.  c.,  pi  S70.— Branchei  very  slender.  Leaves  light  green,  riabnus, 

short,  acute :  tbe  upper  ones  densely  Imbricated,  the  middle  ones  elongated  and  uunlish ; 

lower  ramesJ  ones  broad-ovmte,  flat   Spikes  much  elongated,  all  very  slender. 
•  T.  g.  7  UbanMea  Lodd.  Cat  The  Ro$emarp4ike  TamaHtk.^Them  are  plants  of  thb  variety 

in  tbe  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  in  tbe  arboretum  of  Messta  Loddiges^  from 

which  it  appears  to  be  tolerably  distinct 

App*  i.     Other  hardy  Species  or  Varieties  ofTdmarix, 

In  De  Canddle's/VtNiromiu,  and  in  Don's  MOlert  several  hardy  sorts  of  T^marlx  are  deecribed,  in 
addition  to  T.  g4Ulca,  most  of  which  are  found  in  ffiberia,  Tartary.  or  Caucasus;  and  there  are  soma 
tender  species  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  hacdy  sorts  described  as  spedes 
are,  prooably,  only  varieties  of  T.  giUllca  :  whldi,  according  to  Pallas,  assumes  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  according  to  the  soil,  rituation,  and  climate,  to  which  it  may  be  bidigenons.  The  hardy  sorts 
enumerated  in  Don's  Miliar  areas  foUows ;  and  none  of  them  have  yet  been  introduced  :•- 

T.  tetrdmdra  PaL  Don's  Mill.,  8.  p.  7S& ;  T.  gilUca  HaU  metL  Tamr^  6.  p.  iO& ;  is  a  naUve  of 
Tauria,  about  Astracan. 

T.  Idxa  Willd.  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  valleys  of  Aetracan,  and  about  salt  lakes. 

T.  eiongeUa  Led.  is  also  a  native  of  Iberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  in  saltish  places. 

T.  gracUii  Wllld.  is  found  in  Siberia,  in  salt  marshes  near  the  river  Irtisch. 

T.  MfpUn  Willd.,  r.  pentindra  var.  PaiL,  T.  gfiltto^'  var.  g  mUd.»  T.  tomcntbaa  5MU,  T.ea- 
n(scens  Dttw.,  U  a  native  of  the  sandy  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  ranuuUtima  Led.,   T.  giUica  fiK^stfrr,  Is  found  at  Lake  Noor-Laisan,  in  sn)erla. 

T.  folUfii  De»9.,  T.  iientindra  PalL,  T.  g^llica  iUeft.,  T.  paniculftU  5M«,,  is  a  native  of  Gtpe 
Caucasus,  and  found  in  deserts  about  the  Caspian  Sea. 

T.  cuprrMpf6rmMM  Led.  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Desert  of  Soongaria,  near  salt  lakes. 

T.  parvifldra  Dec.  is  cultivated  about  Cohstantioople ;  but  its  native  country  is  unknowA. 

T.  tetrdgyna  Elhrcnb.  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  ifurope. 
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T.  <|fl«a  Ehrenb.  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Afk-ica. 

Remark.  The  native  localities  of  the  above  iorts,  and  their  lynonymes ;  the  clrcunutanoe  of  7*. 
gAIlica  being  found  not  onlv  in  Europe,  but  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  together  with  the  nature  of  the 

Klant,  which  if  extremely  liable  to  vary  with  soil  and  situation ;  seem  to  us  to  render  It  highly  pro- 
able  that  all  the  above  sorts  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Whether  or  not  tbey 
are  worth  keeping  distinct  as  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  description,  without  having 
seen  the  plants. 

A  pp.  ii.     Half^rd}/  Sorts  ofTimarix. 

T.  ^iriOna  Potr.,  Don's  Mill.,  fiL  p.  706. ;  T.  gillica  var.  y  WUId. ;  has  the  bark  browner,  and 
the  flowers  a  little  larger  than  in  T.  gftllica.  It  is  fbund  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraaean,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant  It  is  considered  as  requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame 
in  Eneland ;  which  may,  probably,  be  the  case,  till  it  baa  beeome  Inured  to  the  climate,  even  if  it 
should  be  only  a  variety  of  r.  g411ica. 

T.  eanariintis  Wilid.  is  a  native  of  the  Grand  Canary  Island  and  of  Tenerlflb,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  5  ft  or  6  ft. 

T.  jiyeiiocdrpa  Dec  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  on  the  road  side  between  Bagdad  and  Kermancba. 


T.  pu»aeri$toiiUM  Del  FL  Egypt  is  a  native  of  AraUa  and  I^yiit,  in  arid  places.  Ehrenberg,  in  the 
Umiuea,  as  before  quoted,  has  described  three  forms  of  this  alleged  species :  T.jx  1  divatlckta,  a 
native  of  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  T.  p.  8  Hammdnis,  also  a  native  of  the  Oasis ;  and  T.  p.  3 
macrocirpa,  found  In  various  parts  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 

OtAer  speeiet  or  sorti  are  enumerated  in  Dec.  Proa,  and  DoH*t  Mill.f  which,  being  natives  of  India 
and  Senegal,  are  considered  as  reauiring  the  stove  in  Britain,  and  they  are,  ccMuequently,  omitted 
here ;  though,  if  tbey  proporly  belong  to  the  genus,  they  will,  probably,  be  found  half-hardy. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


MYRICA'RIA  2)^49.    The  Myricaria.    Lin.Syst.   Monadelphia 

Dedindria. 

idenHfieatUm.    Deir.  Ann.  So.  Nat .  4.  p^  5IR ;  Dee.  Prod.,  a  pi  S7. }  Don't  MIIL, «.  pc  797. 
^Knoiffmu,    The  speeies  of  Tfcmarlx  of  authors  that  have  monadelphous  stamens. 
Derkfotion.    Ftom  miirttf  ,  the  Greek  name  of  the  tamarisk,'dert  ved  firom  tnurd^  to  flow ;  the  spteies 
being  generally  fbund  on  the  banks  of  running  streams ;  or  fttMU  the  flowing  of  the  wp  as  maana. 

Description f  ^c.  Suberergreen  shrubs,  not  growing  to  half  the  height  of 
TYimarix  g&llica,  and  readily  distinsuished  from  it  by  raeir  longer  and  thicker 
leayes,placed  at  a  greater  distance  nova  one  another  on  the  stem ;  and  by  their 
larger  nowers,  which  have  10  stamens.  The  propagation  and  culture  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

m   1.  M.  GBRMA^NiCA  Deiv.    The  German  Myricaria,  or  German  Tanutrisk. 

Idem^fieatkn.    Desv.  Ann.  8c.  Nat, 4.  p.  340:  Dec  Prod.,  S.  p.  97. ;  Don's  Mill.,  8.  pi 727. 
ajyojyuM*.     7%marix  oerminica  lAm.  Sp.,  SSa,  Sekkukr  Handb.,  t  S& :  Tamariscuf  deeAndrus 

Lam.  Ft.  Fr.  \  TUmarfz  decAndra  Manck ;  Tamariscus  germ&nieua  Lob,  Je.,  2.  t  S18.  t  'Tamaris 

d'Allemagne,  Fr.i  Deutichen  Tamarisken,  Qer. 
Engramngf.    Mill  Ic.,  t  SGS.  C  2. ;  Sohkuhr  Handb.,  L  9&. ;  Lob  Ic,  2.  t  81a ;  and  aiafis.  07fiL 

Spec*  Char^  S^c,  Fruticulose,  glabrous.  Leaves  iinear- 
lanceolate,  sessile.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Bracteas  long^er  than  the  pedicels.  Capsules  ascending. 
{Dec.  Prod^  iii.  p.  97.)  A  native  of  mundated  Ban(fy 
places,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  throughout  all  Europe; 
and,  in  Asia,  fbund  on  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas. 
It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1582,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Archbishop  Orindall.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 


«  2.  M.  DAHU^iCA  Dec,    The  Dahurian  Myricaria 

IdenOfiealkm.    Dec.  Prod..  3.  p.  96.  t  Don't  MUl.,  S.  p.  788. 
S^momgme,    rtmarix  dah&rica  WiUA  AeL  BeroL,  Na  1& 

Spec,  Ckar,^  S^c,  Shrubby,  glabrous.  Leaves  linear,  almost  oblong,  sessile, 
slightly  spreading.  Spikes  of  flowers  lateral,  ovate-cylindrical,  thick,  blunt, 
with  scales  at  the  base.  Bracteas  extending  as  fiur  as  the  flowers.  (Dec, 
Prod,y  iii.  p.  08.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  beyond  the  Baikal,  and  of  Dahuria. 
Introduced  in  1816,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. 
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App.  i-     Other  Sorts  of  Myricdria  not  yet  introduced. 

M.  tquamtUa  DetT.,  Ann.  Sc  NaL,  4  p  S50.,  Don't  Mill.,  8L  p.  788.,  te  probably  oolj  •  TUMt7«f 
If  dahikrica. 

M,  immnma  Dea,  Doo*«  MOt,  2.  p.  798. ;  rfcnarix  genniAtea  PalL  :  T.  deciadim  F«& ;  7. 
loDgifbUa  ViUif.,  11.  UnearlfblU  l>e»*.)  ia  a  native  of  Siberia,  at  the  BaikaL  in  aaltisfa  pUen. 
There  are  two  foran  of  it  deKribed  by  Ehrenbers,  in  the  Umugm.    It  gnma  to  the  height  of  5  ft  « 

M.  kerbieea  DeiT.,  Tlunarix  genniniea  nibhexMbcea  PallL,appean  to  be  a  varie^  ^  ^^ 
m&nica,  at  are,  probably,  all  the  other  Mrtt  above  mentiooed.  The  leave*  andyoang  thoola  or  wm 
■ort  are  uaed  by  the  Mongolians  aa  tea,  and  are  administered  by  the  prieau  of  Tibet  aa  aedinnr 

M.  brmetedia  Boyle  Illutt.,  pi  S14  t  44. ,  b  foand  in  the  vidnity  of  Cariimcrc. 

M.  (Umang  Royle,  L  c,  ia  Ibund  at  lippa  and  Kunatrar,  where  the  dimate  leaemWre  that  of  Tas? 
tary.  and  the  toil  is  saline. 

Both  these  Nepal  species  wlU  prabably  prove  hardy  in  Britain,  when  introdtioed. 


CHAP.  XLVIIL 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER    PHILADEL- 

PHA^CEiE. 

The  hardy  ligneous  genera  of  this  order  are  only  two,  and  their  cbano 
teristics  may  be  taken  together,  as  representing  those  of  the  order. 

Philadb'lphus  L.  Calyx  with  an  obovate  top-shaped  tube  that  adheres  to 
the  ovary :  the  limb  is  in  4 — 5  parts.  Petals  4 — 5,  in  aestivation  convo- 
lutely  imbricate.  Stamens  20--40,  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx, 
in  1 — 2  series,  shorter  than  the  petals ;  the  fihunents  distinct.  Styles  4---5, 
in  some  instances  connate,  in  otners  more  or  less  distinct.  Stigmas  4—5, 
oblong  or  linear,  in  most  instances  distinct,  in  a  few  connate.  Capsule  half 
adnatc  to  the  calyx,  of  4—5  cells,  and  enclosing  many  seeds.  Seeds  resem- 
bling sawdust ;  individually  awl-shaped,  smooth,  and  included  in  an  oblong, 
lax,  membranous  aril,  that  in  some  instances  is  fringed :  they  are  group^ 
upon  an  angular  placenta,  in  the  angles  of  the  cells.  Albumen  fleshy.  Bm- 
bryo  inverted,  almost  as  long  as  the  albumen.  Cotyledons  oval-obtuse, 
flattish.  Radicle  rather  taper,  longer  than  the  cotyledons,  straight,  obtuse. 
Shrubs  or  undershrubs,  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  some  of  them  from  Western  Asia.  Leaves  opposite,  nerved, 
dentate  or  almost  entire.  Flowers  white,  pediceled  upon  axillary  or  ter- 
minal peduncles,  that  are  branched  in  a  trichotomously  cymose,  or  in  a 
somewhat  panicled,  manner,  bracteated.  (Dec.  Prod^  iii.  p.  205.) 

Pecuma^ria  L,  Calyx  with  its  tube  bell-shaped;  its  limb  with  7 — 10  teeth. 
Petals  as  many  as  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  them,  oblong. 
Stamens  thrice  as  many  as  the  petals,  2  in  front  of  every  petal,  1  between 
every  2  petals,  all  in  1  whorl.  Style  1,  very  thick,  expanded  at  the  tip  into 
a  disk  tnat  bears  7 — 10  radiating  stigmas.  Capsule  of  egg-like  figure,  ter* 
minated  hy^  the  style  and  stigma,  and  connate  with  the  calyx  to  higher 
than  the  middle.  The  calyx  mu  7 — 10  nerves,  and  is  toothless.  The  ci^ 
sule  has  7— -10  cells,  is  valveless,  and  opens  irregularly  near  the  rather 
prominent  nerves  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  niunerous,  oblong,  each  enclosed  in 
a  membranous  aril,  and  obliquely  affixed  to  the  centre.  A  sarmentoae 
shrub.  Leaves  opposite,  glabrous,  entire,  or  dentate  at  the  tip.  Leaf 
buds  hairy  with  short  reddish  hairs.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented,  ter- 
minal, disposed  subcorymbosely.  The  sexes  are  sometimes  dioecioos  ia 
gardens.  (Dec.  Prod,  iii  p.  206.) 

DEU^TZ/yi  Thunb.  is  a  genus  closely  allied  to  i'hilad^lphus ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  the  species  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  as  hardy 
SIS  those  of  that  ^nus ;  but,  as  this  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  case, 
we  have  treated  it  as  only  half-hardy. 
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aaa 


PHILADE'LPBUS  L.    The  Philadklpbus,  or  Mock  Orasge. 
lAn.  Si/ti.    Icos&ndrta  Monog^nia. 

Uiai&UaOaiL    Un.  Qoi.,  No.  6H. ;  Gcno.  Frua.,  1,  p.  ITS.  LSS.;  Dae  Frod,,  a  p,  IDS. )  D«> 

MULTip.  B06,  . 

Snumgrna.    Syriva  Tourn.  Imt,  t.  389.,  no(  of  Lin. ;  PhllndclptiiM,  fV-.  {  PMAnMrnudl  (Pip* 

ahnib),0<r.i  PInPrtiR,  OfnTTdi  Ui' '^ '— 

guiok  ume,  raIiide!pb~iuVS^>^N  >>^Vi^^«"'<  n^~<^^^ 
Veicription.  Deciduous  ehrubs,  nBtives  of  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Ajuaicultivatedfortheir  very  showy  white  flowers;  most  of  which  have  astrong 
acent,  resembUng,  at  a  distance,  that  of  orauee  flowers,  but,  when  near,  dis- 
agreeably powerful.  All  the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  tolerably 
ilry  soil ;  and  they  are  all  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  suckers  or  cuttings. 
The  only  sorts  in  the  HorUcultural  Society's  Garden,  which  are  truly  distinct, 
either  as  species  or  varieties,  are  P.  coronarius,  P.  (c.)  inodorua,  P.  verru- 
cous, P.  Uxus,  F.  (I.)  erandifldrus,  P.  hirsiltus,  and  P.  tomentosus.     The 

price  of  plants,  in  British  r =~-   — '—  '- —  "-'   —  '-  "-'   — ^ 

Bollwyller,  firom  50  cents  to  2 
4  dollar. 

j  i.  Stems  stiffs  and  straight.     Flowers  in  Racemes. 

The  garland  Philadelphus,  or  Mode  Orange. 
-—         -       -    -    -    tjofl.i  Don'i»011.,!,p.807. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrately  denticulate,  3-nerved, 
rather  gldirous,  but  hairy  upon  the  veins  beneath ;  infloreacence  racemose. 
Flowers  sweet-scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acuiuuiate.  Styles  distinct 
almost  firom  the  base,  not  exceeding  the  stamens  in  height  A  native  of  . 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  not  common  there.  {Dec  Prod.,m.  p.  805.) 
Varieljei.  This  species  varies  in  having  its  leaves  sometimes  perfectly  glabrous 
beneath,  and  sometimes  alightly  pubescent  along  the  nerves ;  and,  besides,  as 
follows ;  — 

■  P.c.  1  vutgaru  Schkuhr  Handb.,  t.  lil.,Lam.  Hi.,  t.  420.,  Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  205.— A  shrub  of  about  the  height  of  a  man.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  laige,  and  rather  distant. 
aP.c.  8  noma  Mill.  Diet., 8.— A  Bhrub,8ft.  high;  its  branches  and 
leaves  crowded,  and  its  flower-bearing  branches  incurved.  It  very 
seldom  flowers,  and  it  is  not  known  of  what  country  it  is  a  native. 

•  P.  r.  3  florepleno  Lodd.  Cat,  is  a  dwarf  plant,  like  the  above,  but  with 

double  flowers. 

•  P.  c.  4<  variegatut  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  varie^ed  with  white  or 

yellow,  and  ia  one  of  the  few  varieties  of  deciduous  shrubs,  which 
preserve,  through  the  summer,  a.  tolert^ly  healthy  appearance  with 
their  variegation. 
Dacnption,  ^c.     The  common  syringa,  or  mock  ( 

orange,  is  a  shrub  of  10  ft,  or  12  ft.  in  he^ht,  crowded  j 

with  slender  upright  shoots,  which  are  produced  from  j 

the  base,  and  along  tbe  sides  of  the  stem.     These  ' 

shoots  are  clothed  with  a  white  bark,  and  interiorly 

they  have  a  very  large  pith.     The  leaves  are  rough, 

and  of  a  deep  green  above,  though  they  are  pale  be- 
neath.    The  flowers  come  out  from  the  sides  and 

cn<U  of  the  branches,  in  loose  bunches,  during  the 
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months  of  May  and  June,  before  any  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 
The  flowers  smell  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  leaves  taste  like  the  fruh 
of  the  cucumber.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  native  country  of  this  species. 
In  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel  it  is  considered  as  indigenous  to  Switzerland;  and 
Pallas  is  said  to  have  found  it  in  beech  forests  on  Caucasus.  In  the  time 
of  BAiiler,  it  was  unknown  of  what  country  it  was  a  native.  Clusius,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  observed  plants  of  it  in  Spain,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  savs  that  he  never  found  it  any  where  in  a  wild  state ;  and  that 
it  was  introduced  into  these  countries  from  Belgium,  where  it  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Europe.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  cultivated  by  the 
Parthians  in  the  same  country  where  Pallas  found  it  in  a  wild  state. 
(See  ApoUodorus,  book  iv.,  as  (quoted  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  L  p.  71.) 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice,  m  modem  times,  by  Bauhin  ;  and  it  is  now, 
owing  to  the  extreme  hardiness  of  the  plant,  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
garden  fi'om  Lisbon  to  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Stockholm  and 
Petersburg.  It  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  that  can  be  used  to  decorate  the 
gardens  of  the  latter  cities;  though  not  without  some  protection  during 
winter.  In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  known  since  the  time  of  Ckrard,  who 
had  plants  of  it  growing  in  his  garden,  **  in  the  suburb  of  Holbome,  in  verie 
great  plentie."  The  flowers  are  used  to  give  their  perfume  to  pomatum.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  whether  oiien  or  shady ;  and  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root,  and  by  suckers,  layers,  or  cuttings.  The 
generaJ  mode  of  propagation,  in  British  nurseries,  is  by  taking  up  the  plants, 
and  dividing  them. 

ft  2.  P.  (c)iNODO^RU8  L.  The  scentless^/fot&^r^Philadelphus,  or  Jlfoc^  Orange. 

Identifleaitan.    lin.  Sp.,  671. ;  Catesbi  Car.,  2.  t.  81  j  Punh  Flor.  Amer.  Sept,  I.  n.  389L :  SIbm  Bot 
Mag.,  t  1478.  i  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p.  80a ;  Don'a  MilL,  2.  pi  808. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  \93L 

ffnonymes.    ^fringa  inodbra  Mamdk ;  P.  Uixiu  in  various  English  gardeoa 
Hgravmgs.    Catesb.  Car.,  2. 1 84. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t  1478. ;  and  our  Jig.  674. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate* 
perfectly  entire,  3-nerved,  usually  feather-nerved* 
Flowers  singly,  or  in  threes.  Style,  at  the  very  tip 
divided  into  4  oblong  stigmas.  A  native  of  Soutn 
Carolina,  upon  the  banks  of  rivers :  very  rare.  Re- 
cent botanists  do  not  find  it  in  Carolina.  (Dec.  Prod., 
iii.  p.  206.)  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1738, 
and  to  be  found  in  various  collections.  It  is  a  some- 
what ramblinff  shrub,  not  quite  so  high,  nor  alto- 
gether so  hardy,  as  P.  coron^us;  though  it  appears 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  that  species.  There  are 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
m  the  Vauxhall  Nursery,  and  they  are  easily  re-  "  "^         674 

cognised  fi'om  every  other  sort,  by  having  the  leaves  perfectly  entire. 

*  3.  P.  (c.)  Zey^her/  Schrad.     Zeyher's  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

MetUifieaUoH. .  Schrad.  Diss.  Philad. ;  I>e&  Prod.,  &  p. 90S. ;  Don't  Mill,  8.  p.  807. 
Engraving.    Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.,  ic. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Not  so  tall  as  P.  c.  vulgaris.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rately  denticulate,  rounded  at  the  base,  3-nerved,  hainr  upon  the  veins  be- 
neath. Inflorescence  somewhat  racemose.  Flowers  fewer  and  larger  than 
in  P.  c.  vulgaris,  and  scentless.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Style 
deeply  4-cleft.  A  native  of  North  America.  It  differs  from  P.  c  vulgaris, 
chiefly  in  its  leaves  beins  rounded  at  the  base,  and  in  its  flowers  beingSwer, 
larger,  and  scentless.  {Dec.  Prod,,  iii.  p.  205.)  There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  garden. 

m  4.  P.  VERBUCO^sus  Schrad.   The  warted  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Orange. 

Ident\fleaUon     Schrad.  Diss.  Philad.:  Dea  Prod., 3.  p. £06. ;  Don's  Mia, 8.  |k 807. 
Synoityme.    P.  grandlfllMrus  LbuU.  BoL  Bof,,  t  570.,  Lodd.  Cat.  ed.  183d 
Engravings.    Bot  R«g.,  t  57a ;  and  our  Jig.  675. 

Spec.  Char.,  <$*c.    Leaves  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  denticulate,  pubescent  with 
hairs  beneath,  and  bearing  beneath,  upon  the  midrib  and  primary  veins,  warts 
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at  the  base  of  the  hain.  Similar 
wart«  are,  also,  on  the  pedunclea,  ^ 
pediceli,  and  ca]3'xes.  Inflorescence 
racemme.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  acu- 
minate. Stjle.atthevery  tip,  4-clefl. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1600,  or  before;   and  forming  a  vi- 

EorouB-growing  shrub,  8  ft.  or  10ft. 
igfa,ormore,withyoungahootitwice 
the  thicLnesa  of  those  of  P.  coroni- 
rius,  and  having  a  somewhat  more 
faitigiate  habit.  P.  apecii»\j*  Schrad. 
appears  -to  be  only  a  variety  of  this 
■peciei.  When  in  flower,  this  sort 
and  the  two  following  makea  splendid 

appearance;  the  plants,  in  fine  seasons,  being  so  entirely  covered  with  bloom 
as  scarcely  to  show  the  leaves.  To  give  them  a  gardenesque  character,  they 
ought  to  stand  singly,  with  abundance  of  room,  and  have  all  their  suckers 
removed  as  they  are  produced,  so  as  to  leave  each  bush  with  only  a 
single  stem. 

•  5.  P.  (v.)  LiTiFO'Lios  SeArtui.    The  broad-leaved  Philadelphus,  or  Mad 

Orange, 

UcmOlcalim.     Schrid.  DtaL  FUlid.;  Dec  Prod.,  3.  p. «».  i  Doa*!  Hm.,  i.B.tm-i  leid,  CiL, 

edit  IS*. 
Skmomtu.    I'.puMnniObirorl.iLs^  ilcr«.  Abu., t-SOS. 
Supltiniii-    LolL  Hob  Aniit,,  t,  3(0.  i  ind 

MirJ((.6J6 

Spec.  ChaT.,iic.  Dark  whitish.  Leaves 
broad-ovate,  acuminate,  toothed, 
nerved  with  about  5  nerves,  and 
pubescent    with    hurs    beneath. 
Flowers  in  racemes.     Lobes  of 
the  calyx  acuminate.  Style  4-cleft 
at    the    very    tip.     A   native   of 
North  America.     It  is  distinguish- 
able  by  its  bark  bdng  whitinh ;  and 
-  by  its  leaves,  especially  those  of 
the  younger  branches,  being  more 
broadly  ovate;  and  by  the   haiiv 
they  bear  not  being  based  by  warts. 
(Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.)      There  , 
are  plants  in  the  Garden  of  the  J 
London Horticultnral  Societyiand' 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod-  / 
diges ;  and  they  appear  to  us  to   | 
be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  ; 
P.  verrucosus.  As  a  tolerably  dis- 
tinct variety,  however,  and  as  a  splendid  plant  when  in  flower,  it  is  well 
deserving  of  cultivation. 

•  6.  P.  (v.)  floribu'ndub  Schrad.      The  abundant-flowered  Philadelphus, 

or  Mod  Orange. 
Hrmt^/kMUm.  Schnd.  IXm.  PblUd.  i  Dm;  Prod,  &  p.  »G.  i  Dual  MIIL,  S.  p.  907. 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-oval,  and  with  a  long  acummate  tip,  serrately 
toothed,  3-nerved,  pubescent,  with  hairs  beneath.  Inflorescence  subrsce- 
mose.  Flowers  5- — 7,  showy,  slightly  scented.  Lobes  of  the  calyi  long 
and  acuminate.  Style  4-cIeft  at  the  very  tip,  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  805.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  which  has  been  some  years  in  British  gardens, 
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where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft,  tw  8  ft,  fioweriiu  in  May  and  June. 
The  plant  with  thi«  aame  in  the  Horticultuial  Sodety  a  Gardeti  appear*  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  P.  verrucdsus. 

$  ii.  Stems  more  slender,  rambling,  twiggy,  and  loose.       Flayers 
solitary,  or  2  or  S  together, 
•  7.  P.  Li'xu*  Schrad.     The  loose^groinf^  Pbiladelphns,  or  Mock  OroHge. 
HnUOkaUa^    Hortut.  i  Scbnd.  I»k  FhUxL ;  Dee.  Pnid..  3. 

p.  ate:  Dmi  MUL,  8.  p.  W7.  _,. 

Sttmfma.    P.  hamlB»  HorhU.;  P. puMMM  LiiJ<.  Cat,  tJH. 

Eivniltr^.    Sctand.  DIh.  FhiluL,  tc.  i  uhI  aaifig.  ST?. 

spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leave*  oval-ovate  and  with  a 
long  acuminate  tip,  toothed,  pubescent  with 
haire  beneath.  Flowers  solitaiy,  8  or  3 
together.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  very  long,  acumi- 
nate. Style  4-cleft.  Stigmas  about  level  with 
the  staroens.  (Dec.  Prod.,  di.  p.  206.)  A  native 
of  North  America.  Introduced  about  1S30;  and, 
according  to  the  specimens  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  at  Messra.  Loddiges, 
a  rambling  oarmentoae  shrub,  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  with  somewhat  pubescent 
leaves,  and  brovm  shoots ;  apparently,  the  len- 
derest  of  the  genus. 

•  8.  P.  (l.)  obandiflo'bus  WUld.    The  large-Aowered  Pbiladdphui, 
or  Mock  Orange. 

liemaicalitm.    WUId.EBun.,  In  511.;  Qulmp,  Abb,  Holi.,  LM.)  Bcbrad.  DtH.  PhUad.)  Dk 
fnid.,  3.  p.  ED6. :  Un-i  MUL, «.  p.  607. 

Jnawmc.    J>.  iDodteiH  iforf*',  \  F.  Uiw  LaU.  Cal,  nllt  IV6. 

^wraiHut.    Oulnv^  AUlHoIi.,  LMi  acfand.IHM.PIill>d..ie.i  udDurj^.STS. 

Spec.  Char.,  4e.  A  shrub,  10  ft,  or  12  ft.  high.  Epidermis  of  the  brandiem 
of  a  redt&sh  brown  colour.  Leaves  ovate,  with  a  long  acuminate  tip,  den- 
ticulate, 3-nerved,  hain'  upon  the  veins,  and  with  groups  of  hairs  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  FJowers  about  3  togetho',  or  solitary ;  scentless. 
Lobes  of  the  calyx  long,  acuminate.  Styles,  concrete  into  one  which  ex- 
tends beyond  the  stamens.  Stigmas  4,  unear.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p,  E06.} 
A  native  of  North  America;  introduced  into  Brittsh  gardens  in  1811. 
A  loose,  rambling  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  4ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height,  and  dif- 
fering in  P.  Uius  chiefly  in  having  more  pubescence  on  the  leaves,  and 
considerably  larger  flowers. 
■  9.  P.  HiRSuVui  Naa.     The  heiryJeatitd  Philadelphus,  or  Mock  Or«nge. 

lienl^caOBK    Nut(.Gen.Am.,l. (1.301. 1  Diic.P»iL,&p.i06.j  Dsa>(MUL,S.Ii.M8. 

Unonrmii.    P.  •UMiu  Ladd.  Cat. ;  P.  grieilli  LaiU.  Cat. 

aigrat^i.    WUi  DcBd.  BriL,  L»T.;  uidDucjV' E^.STSo, 

Spec.   Char.,  ^c.      Leaves   oblong-ovate,  acute,  dentate,  £ 
d-nerved,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  whitiah  on  the  under  >; 
nne.     Flowers  singly,  or  by  threes.    Styles  concrete  <| 
the  tip.     Stigmas  undivided.     Frequent  in  rocks  of  3 

•  North  America,  in  Tennessee,  ^ 

by  the  river  French.  (Dec. 
Prod.,  Hi.  p.  206.)  Introduced 
into  British  gardens  in  1880, 
viheTK  it  grows  to  the  hdght 
of  3  ft.,  flowering  in  June. 
This  is  a  hairy  sarmentose 
shrub,  distinct  from  all  the 
other  sorts;  and  which  vrould,  probably,  grow  to  the  height  of  20ft.  or 
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30  fh,  if  tnuoed  aguDBt  a  wall,  or  drawn  up  among  trees,  and  other  ehruba. 
A  ploDt,  which  we  received  froui  Colonel  Carr,  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  near  Philadelphia,  in   1830,  produced,  in  our  garden  at  fiayswater, 
trailing  shoots  from  6  fl.  to  6  ft.  long,  in  one  Beason. 
•  10.  P.  TOMRNTo'aus   Wall.     The  wooUy- leated  Philadelphus,  or  Mode 

Nm^ltallam.    WiJl  CU.,  XB6. ;  Don'!  Mia. «.  p.  SOT. 
Anmv«a.     P.  ntfMliAt  Laid.  Cat.  ti\H^;  7  P.  Mihrui  RiMle. 
Kntntint-    Rojle  lIliuL,  L  *6.  f,  1. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c-  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated,  lomentOse  beneath. 
Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  opposite.  Lobes  of  calyx  ovate,  acute.  {Don't 
Mill.,  n.  p.  807.)  A  native  ot  Nepal  and  Kamson.  Introduced  in  189S; 
and  growing  to  the  height  of  J  ft.  or  6  ft.  P.  tritldras,  Royle  observes,  is, 
probably,  onl^  P.  tomentosus  in  a  leas  advanced  state.  There  are  plants  of 
this  very  distinct  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddigcs,  and  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nursery,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

Gemus  II. 


□ 


DECUMA'RIA  L.     The  Decdmarii.     Lin.  Syit.   Dodedbdria 
Monogynia. 
Mtnii/kmUm.    Un.  Oen.,  Nol  59T.  i  LuB.  IIL,  L  WSL ;  Dm'!  UUL,  1.  p.  808. 

Sfmmrmt.    Fttrttlhia  Wilt,  not  of  Vital 

Dtriimllim.    Firm  OrcMma,  •  Imlhj  In  nfaniKa  loth*  pmilUnf  nunibrr,  In  Hinsarths  put! 
of  rructllliatlDn.  bring  Im.  In  Df  CuidnlLc'i  dncliptlon  oTthcgmui,!!  lilUUdtllll  (he<enbind 

DeicT^alion.  A  deciduous  trailing  and  rooting  shrub.  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  in  shady  places.  Introduced  in  1785;  but,  being  of  little  beauty,and 
somewhat  tender,  not  Irequent  in  collections.  It  will  grow  in  any  dry  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

.a  1.  D.  BA'RBitRA  L.     The  barbarons  Decumaria. 
^iMMiKi.    a  ndloiu  Himdi  MM.,  17. ;  D.  Foapbia  Michit.  A  Bar.  Aner.,  I.  p.  tSS. ;  D. 
Entnttm^.    N.  Du  Hun.,  6.  t.  «).  j  mid  out  j<p;  G7»,  SSft 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     A  «armentose  shrub.      1 
ovate-oblonit,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabroi 
tire  or  toothed  at  the  tip.     Buds  bair 
abort  mfous  hairs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  206.' 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  Augu 
Bweet-scentcd ;  but  they  are  only  produ 
bvoumble   situations  ;    ar 

plant  seldom  rises  aboye  i-,  ' 

5  ft.,  in  the  open  ur,  in  the  t 
9  of  London.  The  only  pi 
which  we  have  seen  a  vij 
ring  plant  of  :  Deci 
n  the  garden  of  the 
Thomas'Garnier,  at  Bishop 
e,  where,  in  1834,  it  had  attained  the  height  of  12ft., trained 
'  against  a  wall.  To  what  the  specific  name  applies  we  do  not  know. 
Fariety. 

Jt  D.b.i  tarmentoia  Dec.  Prod.,iii.p.  206.;  D.  mrmeDi&aa  Boic  Ad.  Soc. 
mit.  Nat.  Par.,  i.  p.  76.  t.  13.,  fforl.  BrU.;  Forsjthifl  acfindens 
fValt.  Car.,  154. — Lower  leaves  rounded;  upper  leaves  ovate-Ian- 
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oeolate.  ^Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  206.^  A  native  of  moist  shaded  places 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Judging  from  the  plant  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  it  only  defers  from  the  species  in  being  a 
little  more  vigorous. 

App.  I.  Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  of  the  Order  VhiladelphdceiZ. 

Deiitm  scdbra  Thunb.  (Dotes  Mill.,  2.  p.  808. ;  Bot. 
Reg,,  1. 1718. ;  and  our^.  681.)  is  a  climbing  or  an  as- 
cending shrub,  with  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated  leaves ; 
scabrous  stellate  hairs ;  and  with  white  flowers,  in  com- 
pound panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  the 
leaves  are  used  bv  joiners  in  smoothing  and  polishinff. 
It  was  introduced  in  1822 ;  grows  to  the  height  of  6  ft, 
or  7  ft.,  flowering  in  May  or  June ;  and  appears  to  be 
as  hardy  as  Oapnfolium  jap6nicum.  It  is  a  very  showy 
free-flowering  plant,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  col- 
lection. It  IS  readilv  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers, 
and  thrives  in  any  li^ht  soil,  trained  to  a  wall,  and 
slightly  protected  during  severe  frosts.  Plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  are  5«.  each. 

D,  coryntbhta  R.  Br.,  I>on'8  Mill.,  2.  p.  808.,  Royle 
niust.,  t.  46.  f.  2, ;  /liilad^lphus  corymbosus  Wall, ;  has 
glabrous  leaves,  and  white  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of 
Kamaon ;  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  pro- 
bably is  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  sort.   (See  p.  173.) 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  Ghurden. 

D.  gUnninea  R.  Br.,  JPhlladMpbiu  •taxnfoeiu  Watt.,  has  entire,  ■cabroui,  lanceolate  leavet,  and 
white  tweetaoented  flowers,  it  ia  a  natlTe  of  Nepal,  oa  high  mountatDs ;  but  it  is  not  yet  iatro- 
duoed. 

D.  i?nf»5nla  WaU.,  Leptosp^rmum  sckbrum  WaU.,  bas  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  white  flafwem 
It  is  a  native  of  Kamaon,  but  has  not  yet  been  introduoed.  The  last  three  sorts  are  probably  only 
varieties  of  one  ftmn. 


There  are  plants 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

OF  THB  HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  MTRTA^CBJK. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  groups  of  woody  plants;  and,  in  general, 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  its  opposite  entire  leaves,  nill  of  transparent  dots ; 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  an  oil  which  is  fragrant,  aromatic,  pungent,  vola- 
tile :  hence  the  grateful  perfume  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  2ie  greater 
number  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Like  most  highly  aromatic  woody- 
plants,  the  species  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Europe;  but  all  the  other  genera  belong  to  North  or 
South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  or  Australia.  A  great  many  of  the  species  are 
very  suitable  for  a  conservative  wall,  from  their  being  evergreen,  ana  from  the 
beauty  of  their  foliaee  and  flowers ;  and  many  of  them,  in  the  neishbourfaood 
of  London,  require  little  more  protection  than  the  common  myrUe.  All  the 
species  ma^^  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttin^cs.  The  half-hardy,  or  green- 
house, species,  cultivatea  in  British  gairdens,  will  be  found  arrang^  in  the  four 
following  groups:— L  Melaleucese;  IL  Euleptosp^nnese ;  IIL  ilfj^rtes;  and 
IV.  Chamaelauci^. 


Sect.  I.     Melaleu^ce-E.    Stamens  polyadelphotis.    Fruit  dry. 

TrUtAtiia  neriifUia  R.  Br.;  MelaleOca  neriifMia  Sim*  Boi.  Mag.,  t  1058. :  M.  laHcifblia  BoL  RefK^ 
t.  485. ;  and  our  Jig.  682. ;  Is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  introduced  in  1804,  and  flowering  from 
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JuDtto  SEptcobrr,  In  Iti  nUlif  countrr,  II  li  itiw  tmrlni  to  the  bMghlor  ftainSOft.  la  30  ft 
nwn  hubeeDftMODlofthlaiiHclfl  Intfte  A  merlun  ground  oTthe  K«niinBton  MurKT7,far  upmnU 
of  10  raarit  wbieb,  though  ftoietad  bTnuti  during  wliitar»  thawt  tti«  iip«cl«  la  be  tfilvmbljr  bardjr, 
»•-■•  Sb,  li  n  Biaj      *"      ■  ,         «>J  nn    »ie 

inu  ilamiila  R.  Br.  (Ax.  Six.,  C  IS. ;  JM.  Jfiy.,  >■  "^  ;  to*  ""'Jk-  ^S.)  !•  ■  biUtf 
Id  grecn-houta,  the  Ati^l  of  Sft  or  fOR.,  graving  f^etjr,  and  dowering  jibumuntlj 


I  R.  Br.  {Bat.  Rem.,  I.  lOSgi ;  mi  oat  l>g.  B».)  to  >  nUire  of  New  HoUui 
imnduceilln  ISU,  growing  toth>  hiGrliioftn.  or  sn.,  ml  praduUngiu  ipiendld  icmiIm  Hon 
ftoD  Jul!  to  Stplaiber.  C.  rrialli  R.  Br.,  C.  qmdrlltda  R.  Dr.  BM.  Hu.,  t.  1AK,  and  C  etori 
Cinidii^,  ftaalf**  Bcdiud,  ue  nUo  In  BriCiih  nudna.    Tbn  flril  lilhemHtDomnna. 

MnAieajUMimea  UWIL  l&M.  Aj..  t  4770  l>  i  dUIh  of  Van  Dlemen-i  Land,  where  it  roni 
Juu  Md  JdIt.         "  eaTH.an  owen.      n       u        n         ,a       ow     ng 

V.  MuB^Wta  Smith  But  But,  t  5S. ;  MMnHld«r«  *rwi[ilRilla  Cor.  i  Uie  Tea  Tree  of  Ht 
HoUaodiandoiir  A.  fi^.ieHHantlnga  full-grown  tree  In  Ihe  ndghbourhiiod  of  Snlner.  upwan 
smfl  high  1  laanatiTiof  New  Soiilli  Walai,  and  hai  gnRMnlowral  Aowan,  which  arepinluR 
IB  Jul)  ud  AuguK.    It  haa  been  In  tha  oountiT  linee 


fa  R.  Br,  Bot  Crii,  t  SOa,  la  a  naUTesT 
d.  n  Uw  •oath  ciwit,  with  reddlab  tam. 

S,  and  grawi  lothehMfht  tt 

h  (»«.*»,,  I.  «ft;  and  out 

«.aD.llaautlnortinSoulhWa1ai,  Introduad 
1791.    lU  Oowen  are  ofa  ipleiHlM  tcarlR,  and  thej 


V  prvdund  IVom  June  to  AuguaL 

tl.  tt—rrita  Snllh  Bot  Hu.,  t  13U.,  hai  jtOow. 

h  Oowcra,     U  to  aBBtira  or  Van  Diemen'i  Land, 


where  II  gmwi  lo  Ibe  bejiht  of  U  (l.  i  aiiil 
ducadlnfrK 
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EMdfatiaUtragimi'B.  Br.  iSwI.  FL  Aialr.,  t. 
■nd  OUT  JIf.  eee!)  u  i  duLk  nr  New  Holltnd 
Lucky  *!'l5l'""j''  **™  ■  '"«  'iI''*'2J_'" 
d  In 'S* 


Sect.  11.  Euleptospe'rmes.  Stamens  free.  Fruit  diy. 
The  genuB  EucnlVptus  is  b  very  remarkable  one.  The  name  is  deriveJ 
from  eu,  well,  and  talypl5,  to]  cover  as  with  a  lid ;  in  reference  to  the  timb 
of  tlie  calyi  covering  the  flower  beibre  expansion,  and  afterwards  fallii^ 
offinonepiece,in  theahapeof  B  lid  or  cover.  The  caljx  is  cup-shaped. 
Petals  wsntiDg.  Stamena  numerous  and  free.  Capsule  4-celled,  and  manj- 
Reeded.  The  leaves  quite  entire,  and  coriaceous.  Pedunelea  azillBry,  and 
bearing  an  umbel  of  3—15  flowers,  which  are  white.  The  genus  con- 
sists of  above  100  species,  or  varieties,  all  timber  trees,  growing  to 
a  great  height,  and  natives  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Kemen's  Land. 
Those  belonging  to  the  latter  country  appear  to  be  decidedly  half- 
hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London :  some  of  them,  aa  E.  robiists 
and  E.  pulverul6nu,  are  almost  qiute  hardy;  and,  in  the  south  of  England, 
probably  most  of  the  species,  if  planted  so  as  to  form  one  entire  wood,  would 
protect  one  another ;  and,  if  they  did  not  attain  the  size  of  timber  treei, 
would,  at  least,  form  a  dense  Australian  copse.  The  chief  reason  why 
these  trees  do  not  ^pear  hardier  in  England  is,  that  our  summers  ije  not 
sufficiently  hot  thoroughly  to  ripen  their  wood ;  for  it  appears  that,  in  tbe 
mounlaina  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  covered 
with  snow.  In  Italy,  as  we  have  seen  in  p.  168.,  several  of  the  species  of  this 
genua  have  attained  the  hdght  of  100  ft.  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  in  their 
native  country,  as  it  appears  from  tbe  information  communicated  in  p.  186., 
the  bright  of  200  fl.  is  by  no  means  onknonm.  We  have  had  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  full-grown  trees  of  this  and  otber  genera  made  for  us  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Thompson,  an  eminent  artist,  resident 
there  ■  and  engravings  from  some  of  these  drawings  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  species.  The  wood  of  this  genus  is  very  durable.  Dr.  I^ng  states 
that  a  slump  of  the  blue  gum  tree  (E.piperita)  remained  in  the  ground,  quite 
sound,  for  35  years  after  the  tree  had  been  cut  down.  (ffi.(.  ami  5(a(.,  flw.) 
The  terms  red,  blue,  and  white  gum  trees,  as  ^plied  to  different  species  of 
this  genus,  have  reference  to  the  colot 
great  proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  said 
tion  as  that  obtained  from  the  oak. 

^'^^'rf SiS  H^Lul  Vhm  ri^UM.  >  .iin.-hlch,  (te oil  maJk.1  w™».  U 
u  kuJo  I.  ™  ^itoducBd  in«  EVittln  in  1788.  .nd  flwfnfr™  ^fS!,^tll  J 
iri  II  li  mm  !«>"■  <"  «»n-  high,  A  tm  U  Eaxmundhiim  In  Su™*; "?"  "^ 
.1  'k  Etailth. li  upi-irdi or ai ft.  high,  •nil'  '-■> ««?■.  "^I "f.""'™".?'"''' " ' 
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£.  ruMiU  Smith,  Uc  siTiatf  Bart  Tm,  (hc  si 
■  Toanf  tne  in  VaL  It]  ii  ■  nilti»  of  N«r  H<dUn 
Id  the  hriihl  <*  ui«»rd»  of  [a 

■It,  in  miM  wlnten,  In  lh«  neirti „. 

f..    ._...._¥_..      -iiupjl«« 


indnir  fiiti.  ffle.  ind  wa  ((be  liua  of  i  ITMlaft-hiih,  In  Uw  iwiib. 
In  Blar  OumTree,  hu  leiia  ftom 4in.  to 7 In.  hm^ inin in.  bcs>d,ih1niw 

.   Nd>,  HoiL  1).  PL  Id,  I.  152.,  and  oui  ff.  ««.,  hu  the  lid  of  the  fiiDnile  ik. 
pTHHw.  wn  inanR  lliu  tbe  cup,  which  ii  obmitE.    Flswen  J^  in  irKh  bo«L    Tbere  Ii  ■  Im 
It  W,  BKHln*!,  Eu.,  sunnud  KIM.  which  appnti  talenMi  birdy. 
£.  gmUrmiiua  Sliai  Hot.  U*g>  t-i"^  E  cordita  Hert  Om'.j  and  our  j^.  mi.;  liinUlTeoT 

■nd  me  to  ft.  high  In  the  Harden  or  WIlllDm  Brnnley,  I^,  U  naorinl  KUI,  an  of  ohlch  Oower 
freelT  eTcrjr  jmr.     Ilw  latter  had  beea  10  jciit  pUued  la  1»35,  wltbonl  neetTing  anj  protection 


S.dbtnahaaKomi.'Z.aiBtiUtDwm.  Ctivi.. E. )ri|ie>fta 
Hart.  BtnU  &  hetenuh^lla  AW..  E.  aniiutiflilis  Hlt(.,  Ii 

whn*  II  rbmH  a  lalt;  'tree.     Plinu  In  the  Iliwticullurai 
BodetjF*!  (Hrden  have  itond  out  three  jeari,  but  are  not  found  er 
nblfita,  E  rerinlfera,  and  E.  pirrrlla. 
St<miUiMrTtpiciatfEiitiiltpliuait\n  Britlih  nrdeiM;  andlhei 


1 1  nequenllj  imiMiud, 
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whWi  >■  ■  poHriU  0/ ■  DH,  in  Uh  neirhbourbooil^  SydiKT,  60 1 


niitUh  gTwn.hou«i,  when  It  ■■  no!  more  Ihin  t  ft.  01 6  (t 
■  uSfUtDcc,  MMmUtrcK  nlrgniu  Sm/lk,  <• 


British  inm-hDuin.  it  nowi  to  the  h 
cnl  dDict  ipecia  Ifi  Britlih  f intciu. 


ri(bt  If  10  It,  ■d' 
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It  mi  biboducHl  kn  ITM;  anil  In  BuchuiD'iu«imtiiiii,UCaiBlMntril,  it 
1ritli«it  t>i«  lUghlal  pnUclian.  The  (niui  ma;  be  caiulilerfd  nnrly  u  hinj' 
iftlrpaid^rot  cortjl/ha  Vent,  i  LeplQip^nnuD  jmbf^um  SntM  £mt-  Bot.^ 
Ike  CoritJfiseei  Iron-wood  i  Ua  nUive  of  Nfiw  HoLUind  :  which,  in  BritltJ] 
^rubfmn4ft.lD6a  higk    Tliere  un  manr  other  ipcclM  dCKrlbtd.ud 

LrplaiBtrmitm  rranii/Mlm  Smith  (But  Mar.,  t  IBia  ;  But.  CiA.,  L  701. 
New  Holland  ih ruU wit h  iuge  while  flawm,  produced  in  June  md  Julj.  Ill 
■md.tii  Brltiib  gaimt,  grontotlic  height  or  G ft.  or  TCI. 


Bit'Mt  tlrgilM  Andr,  Bat.  Bm,  t  SM,  Bi«.  Cab.,  t.  Ml.,  and  Bur.1^.  TM. :  Uptaipinii 
jrtlum  Pnit. ;  UeldfOca  "in^^  LI%.JU.  i  ia  m  natln  nf  NcT  CtlMhinia,  wfiere  11  tnm 

dociilxdiD  Dan'i  Wttfar,  tL  p  97.,  nbout  ball  a  dcmn  of  wbleh  bare  bMn  lalisducciL 


Sect.  III.     My'Rt^ie.      Stamensf}-ee,     Fruit Jleshi/. 

intmiluHd  in  liiS^uOit  gsneiaAjr  kept  In 

Mjfrfw  eommumi  L.,  the  conanon  Myrlle,  is  a  well-known  everj^een  shrab,  ■ 
native  of  t>ie  aouth  of  Europe,  which  is  Tound  wild  in  France,  about  Mar- 
■eillea,  aud  (ram  that  city,  alons  the  coast,  to  Genoa  (growing  io  thickets,  even 
within  reach  of  the  spraj  of  the  sea),  and  throughout  Italy.  It  was  a  great 
(avouriu  ambng  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  heltl  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Myrsine,  an  Athenian  maiden,  a  faTOUiitc 
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of  Minerva,  who,  suffering  love  to  overpower  her  wis- 
dom, was  changed  into  a  myrtle  by  her  offended  mis- 
tress, and  taken  pity  on  by  Venus.  Others  say  that 
Venus,  when  she  first  sprang  from  the  bosom  o£  the 
sea,  had  a  wreath  of  myrtle  on  her  head.  The  temples 
of  this  goddess  were  always  surrounded  by  groves  of 
m  vrtle ;  and  in  Greece  she  was  adored  under  the  name 
of  Myrtilla.  Pliny  says  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
when  they  were  reconciled,  laid  down  their  arms 
under  a  myrtle  tree,  and  purified  themselves  with  its 
boughs.  Wreaths  of  mvrtle  were  the  symbols  of 
authority  worn  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.  The 
weapons  of  war  were  also  formed  of  this  tree; 
and  sprigs  of  myrtle  were  entwined  with  the  laurel  wreaths  worn  by  those 
conquerors,  dunng  their  triumphs,  who  had  eained  a  victory  without 
bloodshed.  The  victors  in  the  Olympic  and  other  games  were  also 
adorned  witli  myrtle.  In  Rome,  two  myrtles  were  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Romulus  Qutrinus,  to  represent  the  plebeian  and  patrician  orders,  which 
were  predicted  to  be  in  the  ascendency  according  to  the  state  of  the  trees.  The 
Roman  ladies  put  the  leaves  of  the  myrtle  into  their  baths,  persuaded  that  the 
plant  of  Venus  must  be  fiivourable  to  beauty.  The  branches  and  berries 
were  steeped  in  wine  to  give  it  a  flavour ;  and  the  fruit  was  used  in  cookery, 
as  the  entu*e  plant  was  in  medicine.  The  ancient  poets  made  it  their  favourite 
theme ;  and  Virgil  represents  ^ncas  discovering  it  to  be  the  metamorphosed 
Polydorus.  (JEneidf  book  iii.^  The  myrtle  has  been  known  in  England  since 
1597 ;  and  has  been  frequently  noticed  by  British  poets.     Spencer  says, — 

"  Right  in  the  mkldert  of  that  Paradise, 

There  ftood  a  itatdy  mount,  on  whoee  round  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  treei  did  riae^ 

Whote  ibady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop. 
Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  boughs  did  crop ; 


Nor  wicked  beasts  tneir  tender  boughs  did  crop ; 

But,  like  a  girland  compassed  the  height. 
And  flnom  their  fruitful  sides  fresh  gum  did  drop. 


That  ali  the  ground  with  precious  dew  bedight. 
Threw  forth  most  dainty  odours,  and  most  sweet  delight*'        Parrie  Qmeatr. 

Milton  places  the  myrtle  in  the  bower  of  Eve ;  and  Thomson,  in  those  beau- 
tiful lines,  banning,  **  The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends,"  com- 
pares Lavinia  to  a  myrtle  which 

**  Rises  far  from  human  eye. 
And  breathes  its  bahny  fragance  o*er  the  wild.'*         Seatomi.    Autumn. 

Though  the  myrtle  is  now  common  as  underwood  in  Italy,  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  not  a  native  of  that  country ;  and  that  the  first  myrtle  seen  in 
Europe  was  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  at 
Circeii ;  and  he  adds  that  it  still  retained  its  Greek  name  of  murtos.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  this  name  is  still  preserved  in  all  the  European  languages ; 
the  myrtle  being  called  myrtus  in  Latin ;  myrto,  in  Italian  and  Spanish ;  murte, 
in  German ;  myrter,  in  Danish ;  myrten,  in  Swedish  ;  mirte,  in  French ;  and 
myrta,  or  murta,  in  Portuguese.  Pliny  mentions  eleven  sorts  of  myrtles,  and 
says  that  the  most  odoriferous  grew  in  E^ypt.  Cato  only  speaks  of  three  kinds. 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  myrtle  m  England  is  assigned,  in  the  Horfus 
Keweruisy  to  the  year  1689 ;  when  Parkinson  bforms  us  that  he  had  three 
sorts  in  his  garden ;  viz.  the  broad-leaved,  and  two  varieties  of  the  box- 
leaved.  Gerard,  however,  in  1597,  says  that  "  myrtles  never  bear  any  fruit  in 
England ;"  which,  surely,  implies  the  cultivation  of  it  in  this  country  before 
that  period.  Bradley  states  that  myrtles  were  introduced  by  Sir  Francis 
Carew  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1585.  When  they  retunied  to  England,  after 
a  residence  in  Spain,  just  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  annada,  one 
of  these  myrtles  was  planted  by  Sir  F.  Carew  at  Bedin^on.  Evelyn,  in 
1678,  says,  '*  I  know  of  one  (a  myrtle)  near  80  years  old,  which  has  been 
continually  exposed,  unless  it  be  that,  in  some  exceeding  shafp  seasons,  a 
little  dry  straw  has  been  thrown  upon  it ;"  and  it  in  supposed  that  he  alluded 
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to  the  tree  at  Beddington,  which  was  of  the  Spanish  broad-leaved,  or  orange- 
leaved,  variety,  and  which  Miller  and  Bradley  report,  in  1724,  to  have  been 
above  18  ft.  high,  and  to  have  spread  about  45  ft.  This  tree,  however,  must 
have  been  of  more  than  the  age  assigned  to  it  by  Evelyn;  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  frost  of  1739-40,  when  it  was  160  vears  old. 
Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerard,  states  that  the  broad-leaved  and  narrow- 
leaved  varieties  were,  in  1633,  ''nourished  in  the  garden  of  Mistress  Tuggie, 
in  Westminster."  (Mart.  Mill.) 

Varieties,    The  following  forma,  or  varietiec,  of  myrtle,  the  Brat  of  which  may  be  conaidered  aa 
the  apecica,  are  given  in  Don*a  UUter,  ii.  p.  834. :~ 

§  i.   Meianocdrpa  Dec.,  with  black  Fruit. 

The  rarietiea  comprlaed  in  thia  group  are  all  ft-equent  in  the  aouth  of  Europe,  where  thet«  are 
aubrarietiea  belonging  to  thIa  divuion  with  double  flowen  and  variegated  leavea. 

il  M.  c.  I  ronUtna  uec  Prod.,  SL  p.  239.  j  tke  commtm  broad-leaved,  or  JIommm,  l^ile,  with 
ovate  leavea,  and  long  pedlcela.  Thia  kind  ia  aomecimea  called  the  flowering  myrtle,  becauae  It 
flowen  more  freely  in  England  than  any  other  variety. 

fli  M.  c.  S  tarenHna  Mill  Icon.,  1 181 1.  L;  the  Tarenttfm^  or  Box Jeaved  Myrtle,  —  Leavea  amall 
and  ovate.    Flowera  amall,  and  opening  late  in  the  autumn.    Berriea  round. 

•  M.  c  3  Udtica  Mill  DicLiJUie  ItaUtm^  or  upright,  MyrtU,  haa  the  leavea  ovate-lanoeolate  and 
the  branchea  erect. 

ft  M.  c.  4  b^'Uea  MiU.  Diet.,  Blackw.,  1 114.  j  the  Andalu$iai^  or  Orange-leaved,  Myrtle,  haa 
the  leavea  lanceolate  and  acuminate. 

mU.c5 luittdniea  Lin.  Spi ;  M.  acOta  MUL  Diet.,  Clm.  Hist,  1. p^  G6.  fig.  1.  j  tke  Portugal 
Myrtle.    Tke  Nutmea  Myrtle  appeara  to  be  only  a  aubvariety  of  thia. 

A  M.  f.  6  bilgleaWXL  Diet,  tke  broad-leaved  Dutck  Myrtle,  haa  the  leavea  lanceolate,  acuml. 
nated,  crowded  together,  and  of  a  dark  green.    The  domble-Jlowered  Myrtle  appeara  to  be  a  aub 
variety. 

MM.e.7  mucronltta  L. ;  M.  mf  nima  Milt. ;  tke  Roeemary,  or  Thyme-leaved,  Myrtle ;  haa  the 
leavea  linear>lauceolate,  acuminated. 

§  ii.    Leucocarpa  Dec.    Fruit  white. 

ft  Jl#.  c.  8  leueoedrpa  Dec.,  tke  wkHe-berried  Myrtle.  —Thia  variety  la  a  native  of  Greece  and  the 
Balearic  lalanda.    llie  fruit  ia  rather  large,  and  edible,  with  a  gnteftil  taate  and  amelL 

§  iii.     Garden  Varietiet. 

The  above  varietiea  are  conaunt;  but  tliere  are  many  varieilealn  gardena  which  are  more  v^ 
riable :  the  following  are  the  namca  of  moat  of  theae  :— 

1.  GokUtriped  browl-lcaved  Mjrtle 

8.  Broad.leaved  Jewa*  Myrtle.  Thia  varietv  haa  ita  leavea  frequently  in  threea,  on  which  account 
it  ia  aald  to  be  in  eateem  among  the  Jewa  in  their  religioua  ceremooiea. 

S.  Oold-atriped  Orange-leaved  Myrtle. 

4k  Stlver-atriped  lUliaa  Myrtle 

5.  Striped-leaved  MyrUe 

6.  Sllverotriped  Roaemary.leaved  Myrtle. 

7.  Silver-atriped  Nutmeg  Myrtle: 

8.  Cock*a^»mb,  or  Blrd*a.neat  Myrtle. 

9.  Spotted.leaved  Myrtle. 

Propa§fqticn.  Cmlture,  4v.  All  the  varieUei  are  readUv  propagated  by  cuttinga  j  and  tboae  which 
ripen  thdr  fruit,  auch  aa  the  common  broad-leaved  myrtle,  come  up  in  abundance  from  a^edai  Cut- 
tinga mav  either  be  made  of  the  ripe  wood,  or  of  that  which  ia  in  a  growing  atate;  the  latter  root 
aoooeat,  but  tbev  require  moat  care,  and  auoceaa  will  be  moat  certain  when  they  are  planted  in  sand, 
and  covered  with  a  belUgbua.  The  flner  varietiea  of  myrtle  might  be  grafted  on  tne  common  and 
hardier  aorta ;  and  pcrhapa  something  might  be  gained  in  rendering  the  Auatrallan  Jlfyrtkceic  more 
hardy,  by  grafting  them  on  the  common  myrUe;  Perhapa,  alao,  aomething  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  croaa-ftcundation  between  if^rtua,  Psidlum,  Melaleiica,  ftc. 

StaUttics.  In  the  environs  of  London,  the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  myrtlea  atand  out,  in  dry 
warm  altuationa,  aa  buahea ;  aometimea  having  the  extremities  of  the  ahoota  killed  down  by  froat ;  but 
more  ft«quently  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  aun  after  a  frtMty  night,  accompanied  with  anow  and 
aieet  After  such  nights,  the  plants  should  either  be  walerni  overhead  with  water,  to  thaw  the 
froat ;  or  covered  with  a  mat,-  to  prevent  them  ttom  thawing  suddenly  by  the  sun*s  rays.  The  safest 
mode  in  such  weather  la,  to  cover  the  plant  with  mata  at  night ;  becauae,  though  fktMt  will  not  kill  it, 
yet  it  always  injures  the  foliage.  Botn  double  and  single  varietiea  of  the  common  myrtle  cover  large 
spaces  of  a  wall  in  the  Hortlcultur  :I  Society's  Garden ;  and  there  are  many  houses  and  gardens  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  London  that  can  exhibit  trained  plants  from  10  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  and  nearly  as 

.     -  -  ...  iR.hi»b.     '     * 

Sussex  coast,  about  Worthing,  there  are  some  very  fine  plants  against  houses.    In  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


wide.    At  Cobham  Hall,  in  Kent,  there  are  several  trees  against  the  house  30  ft.  high.    On  the 


and  In  Devonshire,  the  myrde  forma  hedgea  to  gardena,  and,  in  ahrubberies,  grows  as  laiie  as  the 
arbutus  does  about  London.  At  the  Willows,  near  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  there  were.  In  1828. 
two  mynles  15  ft.  high,  as  standards  in  the  open  ground,  the  branches  of  the  largest  of  which  covered 
a  space  90  ft.  in  circumference.  (See  Oard.  Mag.,  xL  p.  360.)  In  Scotland,  in  East  Lothian,  more 
especially  at  Biel,  the  myrtle  grows  againat  a  wall  with  very  little  protection.  In  Ireland,  in  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Oarden,  Dublin,  all  the  varieties,  except  the  orange-leaved,  atood  out 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect ;  and  at  Youghall,  near  Cork,  there  is  a  plant  in  the  open  gar- 
den  SO  ft.  high,  which  has  never  had  any  protection.  The  myrtle  will  not  stand  out  against  a  wall.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  without  a  good  deal  more  protection  than  it  requires  about  London ; 
but,  about  Toulon  and  Nice,  it  grows  wild  in  abundance ;  and  In  gardens  it  not  only  forms  hedges, 
but  is  sometimes  trained  as  a  tree  with  a  clear  stem.  This,  however,  is  no  improvement  to  it ;  for,  as 
the  head  is  thickly  crowded  with  small  branches,  whirh  only  bear  leaves  at  their  extremities,  it  pre- 
sent^ when  the  eye  b  beneath  it,  a  miserable  appearance,  looking,  aa  la  obacrved  in  the  Nouveau 
Du  tlamel,  more  like  a  magpie's  nest,  or  a  dead  bush  placed  on  a  pole,  than  a  living  tree. 

3s   3 
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Bl  iomenH>$a  Alt,  M.  can^tcenc  Lemr.^  {SU.  Mag.,  t  fiSDi ;  and  wxrfyf.  707. ;) 
l«  a  natire  of  China,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Neelgherry  Mountaina,  In  the  East 
Indies,  with  rose-Kwloured  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.  It  was 
introduced  In  1776,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  This  very  hand- 
some plant  is  not  unfrequent  in  collections,  though  it  has  heen  seldom  tried 
against  a  wall,  except  in  the  south  of  England  j  where,  in  Pontey's  Nursery 
at  Plymouth,  and  in  other  places  it  has  been  found  quite  hardy.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  it  might  be  grafted  on  the  common  m  vrtle ;  and 
surely  some  interesting  hybrids  might  lie  originated  between  Ihu  and  the 
common  species.  There  is  a  variety  of  M,  tomenllMa  in  some  nurseries,  with 
leaves  less  downy  than  the  species,  which  Is  known  as  If.  aiB^is. 

M.  ietufifolia  Smith  in  Lin.  Trana,  U.  p.S8a,  Don's  MiUer,  iL  p.  89&,  Is 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  leaves  an  inch  long  and  one  line  broad ;  and 
with  white  flowers  one  half  smaller  than  those  of  M.  commiinis.  It  was  in. 
troduced  in  1824;  but,  as  its  fruit  and  seeds  have  not  been  examined  by 
botanists,  it  mav  probably  bdong  to  some  other  genus.  Some  other  green- 
house species  of  Aff  rtus  are  described  In  Don's  MUler,  and  particularly  3f. 
DummuULria,  a  creeping  species  fktsn  the  Straits  of  If  ageUan,  and  Af.  wyrri- 
nfildes  fttnn  the  colder  parts  of  Peru ;  but  both  of  which  will  probably  prove 
half-hardy,  and  neither  of  which  have  yet  been  introduced. 
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Sect  IV.  Chamjelaucie^je.     Stamens  Jrecy  or  somewhat  jpfjlya* 
delphous.     Fruit  dry^  with  1  cell.     Ovules  erect. 

Cham^JoAchtm  dU&tum  Desf.  M^m.  Mus.,  v.  p.  4a  t  S.  f.  B..  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland,  at  King  George's  Sound,  a  very  singular  snrub^ 
with  opposite',  crowded,  linear,  triquetrous  leaves,  and  axUlary  white 
flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The  flower  is  girded  by  two  concave  bracteas 
before  evolution,  each  terminating  in  a  dorsal  mucro,  which  afterwards 
separates  transversely.    This  very  singular  shrub  is  not  yet  introduced. 

CtUytkHx  gihbra  R.  Br.  {Bot.  Cab.,  t  587. ;  andour>^.70e.)  is  a  shrub^ 
a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  small  cylindrical  leaves,  and  pale-reddisb 
flowers,  which  aro  produced  from  April  to  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1818,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft  , 

C  &ricotde$  Cunningh.,  Dont  MUl..  U.  p.:812.,  is  a  handsome  heath .Uke  ' 
shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  in  pine  ridges  at  Bathurst,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  fh>m  4  ft.  to  6  ft.    It  was  introduced  In  1884,  and 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  Kew  Garden.  ( 

DarvutniA  fasdcuUtrU  Rudge  in  Lin.  Trans.,  xl.  p.  SS9l  t  SS.,  is  a  de.  * 
cumbent  shrub,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  with  red  flowers.    Introduced 
in  1880,  but  not  very  conunon  in  oollections. 
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OF    THE    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER   PAS- 

S1FL0RA^C££. 

The  common  passion  flower  (Passifl^ra  cserulea)  is  so  hardy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  as  to  flower  freely  against  a  wall,  in  most  years,  without 
any  protection  whatever  during  winter.  In  very  dry  sheltered  situations,  it 
will  even  endure  the  open  air  as  a  trailing  bush ;  but  as,  in  this  state,  it  is  liable 
to  be  killed  by  winters  of  unusual  severity,  unless  protected,  we  have  decided 
on  treating  the  genus  as  only  half-hardy.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  grows  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 

Passifldra  ccerhl^a  L.  {Bot,  Mag,,  t.28.;  and  our 
^.709.)  is  a  well-known  climbing  green-house  plant, 
which  will  also  grow  and  flower  freely  on  garden  walls, 
and  on  the  sides  of  houses  with  a  southern  exposure. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation since  1699.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flower  is  blue;  and  that  of  the  fruit,  which  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Mogul  plum,  is  yellow. 
In  fine  summers,  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  both  against  a  wall,  and 
when  the  plant  is  treated  as  a  bush,  and  allowed  to  trail 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  ripened  fruit  in 
the  last  state,  in  the  Goldworth  Nursery,  m  1835. 


CKA88ULA>CE« 


lnit-luK«lMia,andUiefloweni>hLUiJi.i[ngRl  with  bhie  md 


•Wi". 


p. c. StlaacepiilUa Hoit.  hu the Ihtci  glwi 
P.  c.  ilMtOlaiiML  R..avA,L  1%,  hu  tKa  l< 
'  l^andUieflonniihLUifi.iingRli 
L alileh  nt  nlud In  ColTiU.^ur 

•Mm  Hort.  Tnu., «.  t.  9.,  l(  ■  hytTii 
fl  vpcdflt,  P.  n»iii6H,  orlfiDttfld 
i  hkII(  not  H  hunli  h  F.  ckiUki. 
U  (Sol.  Ba.,  L  m  I  iDd  «ir^  7iaj,  (*<  A»»<r>- 
fV^  or  Uaj  Aupl£,  li  ft  lUILts  of  SDULh  AmoHcft  And 
acflb-folouKd  Bowen,  and  triAt  iboin  the  iUb  at  ■  anull 


1  n  hudr  u  th«  ipectH. 

c.  SramMH  Hort.  Tnu., «.  t.  9.,  l(  ■  hytTid  bMwc€D  P.  cnfliu 

thenoTc  ipcdH,  P' n«n>Aw,  orliiiHleilln  1890.    It  hi 

■oHcn  j  hkII(  not  H  hunli  h  P.  cKrtk*. 


Pt™.  with  cordite  eotir*  Iotb  red  flowen,  wid  fru'll  gLoboM  uid 

nrlRiud  with  red  ukI  jeUow.    It  wh  luroducedjn  1893.  and  li  oinkdertd  nurlir  u  lurdT  u  P- 

U!<«ue.'.i     " 


Uloguei  and  gardeni,  majr,  perhapfc  be  at  hardy 
eminnitlr  beaulimi,  we  recoinmen(ltii«n  lo  be  tr 


BoirKer.,  L  !33. 1  and  our jb.  TIL ;  Li  avIeiKUd  twiner, 
a  oaUre  oT  Norfolk  UlaiHl.  Introduced  In  i;K;  anl. 
thoiwh  not  Ten  conuwin,  U  la  litihlT  probable  Ibal 
II  would  thrtie  uialnK  a  caownatlie  waO.   Tba  iHTH 

length  of  an  onntecotour,  with  thcinnercnnm  green, 
•ad  longer  Uiao  the  purple  rayi  that  niirounU  IL 
(Dcii'>fiw.,3.p.5S) 

Tactlinia  plmiaiuhriila  Juia.,  Swt  n-flaid..  Dew 
■erlo,  %.  I.  iX.  i  Paiiifltira  plnnaUulpula  Cam,  \  i>  ■ 

Tbe  ^rmt  ue  white  from  ti^ittj  down  on  Ihelr 
under  turbce  i  Ibe  ftlpulet  are  pUinatv ;  and  the  Aow- 
•n  toK-colonred, «  purpllih,  with  [he  crown  a  deep  blue.    Tbt  plant  nhkh  It  oceednglr  bean- 


Htbtidt  will,  no  doutA,  be  ralKfl  between  IhlaHnui  and  Paiakfldn;  and  perhapaHr 
Kilned  In  htidlneabTRmftliif  r.  pInnalliKpuU  on  Paiiiabcm  cii^n.  Itiednihl 
planlt  OoUCVd  In  Ibit  coapler  admit  aareadUr  of  pnitectlon,  br  trio;  IhEm  In  butH 


CHAP.  LI. 

OF   THE   HABDT   AND    HALP-HARDY   SPECIES   t 


Se' DUV  poptJifhlium  h-iWdU-Sp.  PI.,  u.p.'!6i..Bol.Mae;t.  ill.);  the 
Poplar-leaved  Sedum,  or  Stonecrop ;   Jnaciirpseros  populifdiia  HawarA  ^n. 
Plani.  Sue.,  p.  113.;  ia  a  hardy  miniature  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia,  which  was 
introduced  m   1780,  and  flowers  in  Jul; 
and  Auguit.      It  is  remarkable  aa  being 
truly  ligueous  in  a  genua  the  other  species 
or  which  are  nearly  all  herbaceous.     The 
flowers    are   white,   and   are   particularly 
grateful  to  bees,  whence  this  shnib  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  near  an  apiary. 

3tWM.ateijanrMmn.il.,rtt  TVwftoMrfg*.  tJtot. 
itc»,i.  SB.;  and  out  A.  71*.)  tl  a  nallTe  of  PoKUBlU, 
Baitwy,  and  Candle,  where  it  rtowi  to  Che  helahc  of 
i  ft  or  6  ft. ;  prododnj  lU  itllow  flowen  Itotn  Manh 
to  December,  it  la  an  oM  Inhabiunt  oT  our  frera. 
houtei,  and,  with  the  pnner  protection,  would  stand 

one  with  farlegatpil  loavea,  anil  bob  with  ketiea  which 
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uniipcclsindniiellei  or  Uiii  gatai  iltaatotauf 
In  Dan-i  Millir.  Uoil  of  thm  m  iuIihi  of  <i7 
;i  suu  or  Aftio  1  and  nunitonivUI  lire lki«i|fe 

f  London,  If  jmiaMd-IUi  irjlitwr.    Whsn^^ 


brllUinl  Itawtnot  luclet,  frllaii,  purplr.  or  white  ScvEn]  iiiDFln  have  uood  tbraugk  ttw 
wUhoul  an;  prDUctkm,  on  Uie  rodtwark  In  Ihc  Cbdwa  BoUnlc  Garden ;  and  a  DUDAer 
■HE,  till  latri)',  pmcned  is  a  cold-pit  la  tlic  (aiden  at  tbe  London  HonicuUunl  Sodetj. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIOKBOUS  PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER   NITRAHIA'CBJL 

This  order  includes  only  one  genus,  to  that  the  following  generic  charac- 
ters will  portray  the  chief  of  the  characteriatics  of  the  order :  — 
Nitra'bia  L.  Calyx  inferior,  in  5  de^  divisions.  Petals  5,  arising  from  tbe 
calyx,  [heir  testivation  inflexed  and  valvular.  Stamens  15,  perigynoui. 
Ovary  with  3  or  more  cells,  with  a  continuous  Aeshy  style,  at  whose  tip 
are  as  many  stiginadc  lines  as  there  are  cells.  Fruit  drupaceous,  opening 
by  3  or  6  valves.  Seeds  solitary,  pendulous  by  a  long  funiculus.  Embryo 
straight,  dicotyledonous.  —  Shnibe,  with  deciduous,  succulent,  attemate 
leaves,  which,  m  some  instances,  are  in  fascicles;  and  with  flowers  in  cymes, 
or  solitary.     Properties,  slightly  saline.  (Litidl.  Iritrod.  to  N.  S.) 

Genus  I. 


□  □ 


NITRA'RIA  L.    The  Nitbabia.    Lm.  S^il.  Dodec&idria  Monog^nia. 

asL,  No.  SOS. ;  Lao.  IkL,  L  «Q3. ;  Ocna.  Pnict,  L  t.  5S.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  U 


Deicriplion,  ^c.  Shrubs,  seldom  rising  more  than  4  it.  in  heieht ;  and,  in 
British  gardens,  thriving  beat  in  a  dry  soli,  composed  partly  of  lime  rubbish, 
which  should  be,  about  once  a  year,  strewed  wiui  a  thin  coat  of  salt.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

1.  N.  ScHo'sBBf  L.     Schober's  Nitraria, 
UaU^catiim.    Lin.  ^.,  BK.;  Dk. 
Prod.,  i.f.K&\  Don'i  ItiU.. 3. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves 
oblong,  perfectly  entire. 
Drupes  ovate.  It  varies, 
with  branches  spiny,  and 
not  so.  A  native  of  the 
n^hbourhood  of  salt 
lakes  in  Russia.  (Z>«c, 
Pr«f.,iii.  p,456,)  Intro- 
duced in  1788. 
Varieliei.  " 

m  N.S.I  i&irica ;   N. 

sibfrica   PaU.  Fl.  Roti.,  t.  50.  (.  a.,    Gmet.  i 

2.  t.  98,,  Lata.  III.,  t.  403,  f.  1.;  and  our  jfe. 

713.  —  Fruit  of  a  blackish  blue  colour.    A  native  uf  Siberia. 
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^  N,  S.  2  cdspica ;  N.  c&spica  Pall,  Fl.  Ross,,  t.  50.  f.  B. ;  and  our 
J!g,  714.  —  Fruit  red.  Leaves  longer.  Native  by  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Steven's  written  observations  in  Willdenow's  Herbarium,  it 
differs  from  N.  8.  1  sibirica  in  its  young  branches  being  pubescent, 
and  in  its  fruit  being  larger,  and  much  more  acute.  The  flowers  of 
this  variety,  and  also  those  of  the  species,  are  white,  and  produced 
freely.  The  berries  black,  rather  larger  than  peas,  and  they  render 
the  bush  very  ornamental. 

j»  2.  N.  TRIDENT a'ta  Detf,    The  S-toothed-Z^ar^i/  Nitraria. 

MentificatUm.    Detf.  Fl.  Atl.,  1.  p.  372.  j  Dec  Prod.,  a  p.  456. :  Don'i  Mill,  S.  p.  155. 

Sywmifme.    P^ganum  rettBum  Forsk.,  according  to  DeliL  in  hli  lU.  FL  Xgypt. 

Spec.  Ckm^.,  Sfc.  Branches  spiny.  Leaves  wedge^haped,  retuse,  toothed  with  about  3  teeth.  Fruit 
ovate.  {Dee.  PmL,  ili.  p.  4fi&}  A  natiro  of  sandy  fields  of  Baibary  and  Egypt :  growing  to  the 
haght  of  tnm  1  a  to  8  ft.    Introduced  In  1820 ;  but  not  flcequent  in  collections. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

OP  THE  HALF-HARDY  LIONEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  CACTA^CEiE. 

Omintia  mtigdn't  MilL ;  dftctus  Op6ntia  /..,  Miil.  Icon.,  t  191. ;  the  common  Indian  Fig, 
or  Prickly  Pear:  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  found  abundanUy 
In  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  It  is  also  very*corom«Mi  in  Italy,  and  various 
parte  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Virginia,  it  is  valued  for  ito  reftvshing  fruit ;  and  It  has  been  cul. 
tivated  for  the  same  purpose  on  dry  rockwork,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  (See  Bncve.  of 
Gard.,  edit  1835,  p.  97!*.)  It  will  live  many  years,  with  little  or  no  protection,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
dry  warm  wall;  and,  though  usually  prostrate,  yet,  if  the  shoots  are  nailed  to  the  wall,  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  several  feet  It  deserves  a  place  in  a  collection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  succulent 
pianU,  for  the  sake  of  its  singular  appearance}  and  various  other  genera  and  species  belonging  to 
the  some  order  are,  probabi  jr,  nearly  as  hardy. 


CHAP.  LV, 

OF    THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER    GROSSULA^CEiE. 

This  order  consists  of  the  genus  Ribes  only;  and  the  following  charac- 
teristics of  that  genus  are  the  chief  of  those  of  the  order :  — 

JRtBES  L.  Calyx  superior,  having  4^—5  coloured  lobes ;  and  bearing  from  its 
throat  5, 4,  or  ?  0,  small  petals ;  and  5,  very  rarely  6,  stamens.  The  lobes 
of  the  calyx^  the  petals,  and  the  stamens,  are,  in  most  instances,  5  each ; 
and,  in  such,  are  alternate  with  one  another.  The  two  sexes  are  present,  in 
most  kinds,  in  the  same  flower;  in  a  few  dioecious,  at  least  in  result. 
Ovary  with  1  cell,  and  2  parietal  placentas.  The  ovules  numerous.  Stvle  1. 
Fruit  a  subglobose  berry,  tipped  with  the  remains  of  the  part  of  the  flower 
that  is  distinct  from  the  ovary.  The  seeds  many,  oblong,  subcompressed ; 
each  suspended  in  the  pulp  by  a  long,  slender,  funiculus ;  and  having  an 
aril,  horny  albumen,  and  an  embryo  that  is  minute,  dicotyledonous,  and 
situate  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  seed,  contiguous  to  the  hiluro,  but  with 
the  radicle  pointing  to  one  side.  —  Shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly.  Ceaves 
alternate,  lobed  or  cut,  plaited  when  folded  in  the  bud,  deciduous.  A  bractea 
is  at  the  baseof  every  pedicel,  and  two  smaller  are  upon  it  below  the  ovary. 
Flowers  greenbh,  whitish,  yellow,  or  red.  (^Dec,  Prod,,  iii.  p.  477.,  and 
LincU.  Introd,  to  N»  S,)  M.^Spach,  in  the  Antiales  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
for  1835,  has  subdivided  the  genus  Kibes  into  the  genera  authenticated  as 
his  among  our  synonymes. 
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Genus  I. 


RPBES  L.     The  Ribes.    Lin.  StftL  Pent&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Ideni^fieatkm,    Un.  Gen.,  281. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  &  p.  477. ;  Don*t  Milt.,  S.  pi  177. 

Symmifme*.    OrouuMria  Toum.,  Gtertm.!  ChrysobOtrya,  Calob6trya,  Core^sma,  and  Ribet  Spadi ; 

GnMeiUer,7r. ;  Johannisbeere,  Ger. ;  Kruitbet,  DntcM ;  Uva  Spina,  Itai, ;  GroneOa,  Spam. 
Herkntkm.    The  wocd  ;U  ftom  the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  pbyaiciaat, 

which  hai  been  diioovered  to  be  the  JIhium  KU>e»',  OroMulijia  i«  from  the  Lfetin  ^roanrfitf,  a 

little  unripe  fig. 

Detcripiiony  ^c.  This  genus  consists  of  low  deciduous  shrubs,  two  of 
which  (the  common  currant  and  flooseberry)  are  well  known  in  British 
gardens,  for  their  valuable  fruits.  We  shall  here  consider  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  entirely  in  the  light  of  ornamental  shrubs,  taking  little  notice  of 
the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens  for  their  fruit.  Many  of  the  sorts  here 
set  down  as  species  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  only  varieties  ;  but,  as  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  these  to  their  aboriginal  forms,  we  have  followed  the  usual  autho- 
rities, and  more  especially  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden ;  a  synopsis  of  the  sorts  in  which,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  All  the  species  of  HibcM  strike  root  readily  from 
cutting ;  and  j;row  freely  in  any  soil  tnat  is  tolerably  dry ;  but,  as  they  are 
only  ligneous  m  a  subordmate  degree,  and  arp  but  of  a  temporary  duration 
under  any  circumstances,  they  reouire  to  be  grown  in  dry  beds  or  borders, 
and  are,  therefore,  more  fitted  u>r  scientific  collections  or  flower-borders, 
than  for  general  shrubberies,  undug  arboretums,  or  lawns.  The  most  showy 
species  are  Ribes  sangulneum  and  a&reum,  and  their  varieties.  R.  speci^sum, 
has  a  singular  fuchsia-like  appearance  when  in  blossom ;  and  R.  multiflorum, 
though  the  flowers  are  greenish,  is  remarkably  elegant,  on  account  of 
the  long  many-flowered  racemes  in  which  they  are  disposed.  The  price, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  varies  from  li.  to  2s,  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  fi-om  50 
cents  to  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar.  The 
varieties  cultivated  as  fruit  trees  are  much  cheaper ;  and  R.  speciosum,  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  some  of  the  other  species,  which  are  new, 
and  as  yet  rare,  are  dearer. 

§  i.    Grossuldria  Ach.  Rich.     Gooseberries. 

Stfnonymet.    Grotaeiller  k  liaquereau,  Pr.  \  Suchelbcere  Stravch,  Oar. ;   Kruitbet,  Dm/cI  /  UVa 
Spina,  Ital. ;  and  Grosella,  Span. 

Sect,  Char.y  ^c.  Stems,  in  most  instances,  prickly.  Leaves  plaited.  Flowen 
in  racemes,  1,  2,  or  3,  in  a  raceme.  Calyx  more  or  less  beU-«haped.  ( Ar. 
Prod,,  ill.  p.  478.)  Shrubs  with  prickles ;  and  with  the  leaves  and  fruit 
more  or  less  resembling  those  of  the  common  gooseberry. 

A.  Flowers  greenish  white, 
A  1.  1?.  oxYACANTHoi^DES  L,    The  HawthoTii'leaved  Goose^ny, 

IdetUMcatian.    Punh  FL  Aroer.  Sept,  2.  p.  165. ;  Berlandier  in  M^m.  Soa  Fhya.  Gen,,  &  pan  2L 

p.  43.  t  1.  £  1^  not  of  Micbaux. 
SngravingB.    Uero.  Soc.  Pbya.  Gen.,  &  pan  S.  t  L  f.  1. ;  DiU.  Elth.,  t.  laa  p.  1G& ;  and  cut  Jig.  71S. 

Spec,  Char,f  S^c,  Infra-axillary  prickles  larger,  and  mostly  solitary ;  smaller 
prickles  scattered  here  and  there.  Leaves  glabrous,  their  lobes  dentate,  their 
petioles  villous,  and  a  little  hispid.  Peduncles  short,  bearing  1 — 8  flowers. 
Berrv  globose,  glabrous,  purplish  blue.  A  native  of  rocks  of  Canada.  (^Dec, 
Prod,,  lii.  p.  478.)  This  shrub  varies  much  in  the  number  and  colour  of 
its  prickles,  and  its  more  or  less  dense  ramification  and  pubescence.  The 
fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  gooseberry,  and  is  sometimes  red,  and 
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taste.     This  species  was  introduced  in   ^ 
1705 1  but  it  is  not  common  in  British  '^ 
gardens,  the  S.  oxyacantholdes  of  Hi-  ^ 
chaux   (R.   lac{iatre   Pair.)   being   dif-  ^ 
ferent  from  it.     Perhaps  it  is  only  one 
of   the   wild    states   of   tbe    common 
gooseberry;  indeed  it  would  not  sur- 
prise US,  if  future  experiments  should 
prove  that  most  of  the  sorts  described 
in  this  section  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  diflerent  states  of  this  valuable 
fruit  shrub.     As  it  varies  so  very  much 
when  in  a  state  of  culture,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  will  vary  much  also  iu 
a  wild  state.in  different  soils,  situations, 

A  2.  R.  sBTo^UM  Lindl.     The  bristly  Gooseberry. 

UmlMcaliim.      LIndL  Bol.   Ret.  ;   Hcnic.   Fl.  Ams.,  I   p.  eXL 

.   DDn'>U)U.,3.p,  ITT.;  Lodd.  CiL.  cd.  183S. 

EnfratiMf.    LliMI.  BsL  Rtg.,  t.  1S3T. ;  Dud  cur;^.  T1&. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  beset  with  dense  bristles. 
Prickles  unequal,  subulate.  Leaves  roundish, 
cordate  at  the  base  jiubescent,  3 — 5-Iobed,  deeply 
crenated.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  sometimes  brac- 
teate.  Cal^x  tubularly  campanulate,  with  the 
segments  Imear,  obtuse,  and  spreading,  twice 
the  length  of  the  pelots,  which  are  entire.  Ber- 
ries hispid.  {DotCt  MUl.,  iii.  p.  177.)  Native  of 
North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chawan.  A  shrub,  growing  4  ft.  or  5  fl.  high  i 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in 
1810. 

■  3.  R.  tbiflo'ruh  W,    The  3-flovered  Gooseberry. 


i  Phjl  Oim.,a  p«n4i  Dec  Prod,  S.  p.  4Ta  i  Don'l 

nilL,  3.  p.  177. ;  Ladd.  CaL,  rL  ISSTi. 
SjnHiwinc.      R.    lUmlDHim  Hum,    Ernnm.   Bart    B^pL, 

Aif»»iiH>,    Utm,  Soc  Phji.  Ocn..  3.  pusf.  1 1. 1 4.  i  ud 
ouiJlg.^n. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Infra-axillary  prickles  soli- 
tary. L^ves  glabrous,  3 — 5-lobed,  incisely 
dentate.  Peduncles  bearing  1 — 3  flowers. 
Pedicels  long.  Bracteas  membranaceous, '' 
sheathing.  Calyxes  tubularly  bell-sbaped. 
Petals  spathulately  obcordate.  Berries  red-  ' 
dish,  glabrous.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  +79.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1818;  and  easily  distiimiiahcd  from  R.Cy-  #^AP 
n<5sbati  by  its  smooth  truit,  narTX)w  flowers,         a^lr  I  I 

and  exseited  stamens.    In  British  gardens,       AM  I  nA 

its  grows  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4  ft,  and         ^  i'^ 

produces  its  whitish  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
•  4.  S.  (t.)  si'vkum  Lindl.     The  saovy-JtoweredCummt-iiie  Gooseberry. 

UrtUlfiaaiim.    LindL  In  Bat.  Reg.,  t  imc 

XngnH^r    Bpt  Reg.  t  IflM.;  ■nd{iarJI».7JS. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Branches  prickly,  the  prickles  solitary,  or  in  pairs,  or  in 
threes.  Leaves  glabrous,  roundish,  endre  at  the  base,  having  in  the 
outward   part   3  blunt  lobes  thnt  are  crenately   cut.      Flowers  about  8 
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together,    on     pedunclei.  -  ""' 

S^la  reflexetl.  Stamens 
very  prominent,  conniving, 
bvry,loneer  then  the  style. 
(Lmdley  m  Bol.  Reg.,  t.  . 
1692.)  A  shrub,  growing  \ 
to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or 
5  ft. ;  a  native  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica; whence  seeds  were 
sent  to  the  London  Horti- 
eultural  Society,  by  Mr. 
Douelaii,in  1886.  Thebush 
bears  some  Binilarity  to 
A.triffdrum;  buttheberry 
of  Jl.  niveum  ii  about  the 
nze  of  that  of  the  black 
currant,  and  of  the  same 

deep  rich  purple.  Jt  resembles  a  small  smooth  gooeeberr^ ;  "  but  its  flavour 
is  very  different :  it  isentirely  destitute  of  the  6atness  which  is  moreorlcM 
perceptible  in  even  the  best  goaseberrieBi  in  lieu  of  which  it  has  aridi  sub- 
acid, vinous,  rather  perfumed,  flavour,  which  is  extremely  agreeable.  The 
fruit  is  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten  raw;  but,  when  ripe,  it  makes  ddiciDtii 
tarts,  and  would,  probably,  afibrd  sn  excellent  means  of  improving  the  com- 
mon gooseberry  by  hybridising,"  (^Lmdl.  in  Boi,  Bcg^  Aug.  18S4>.)  R.  ni- 
veum, apart  Itod)  these  considerations  (which,  however,  will  probably  lead 
to  its  culture  in  the  kitchen-garden),  is,  from  its  white  pendulous  6owers, 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  hardy  shrubs. 

■  5.  R.  (t.)  (?vno'sb*ti  L.    The  Dog-Bnunble  OooMb«T}*. 

UtM\ficaiiiiit.     Lin.  Sp.,  isS.  i  Ifin.  iNct,  No.  &  )  BeTlndin'  Id  T£ia.  Sue.  Pbjt.  B 
L  1.  f.  S.  i  Dec.  Prod.,  3.  p.  *?».  ;  Don'.  MILL,  ■■   -   ■■"■ 

Avrn/i^j.    Ute.  Soc.  Phi>,  Ocd.,  1  [an  8. 1. 

Spcc.ChaT.,Sfc.  Inira-axillary  prickles 

1—8.     Leaves  3 — 4-lobed,  soiVly 

pubescent.    Peduncles  bearing  8 — 

3  flowers.     Calyxes  campanutatelv 

cylindrical.      Petals   amall,  much 

shorter  than  the  stigmas  and  sta- 
mens.    Style  simple,  toward  the 

middle  hairy, rarely  glabrous.  Berry 

prickly.      A  native  of  mountains 

in   Canada,  on   the   authority  off  {Tt 

Pursh :  and  of  Japan,  on  the  au-  <  P' 

thority  of  Thunberg,  {Dee.  Prod^ 

iii.  p.  479.)     It  hardly  differs  from 

R.    divaricatum,   except    in    the 

broader  tulM:  of  the  corolla,  and  the 

shorter  stamens.  Qion't  Mill.,  iii. 

p.  178.)    It  was  introduced  in  1^9.  Grows  to  the  height  of  Sft.  or  4ft., 

and   produces   its   flowers  in  April.     There  are  two  varieties:  one   witb 

whitish  flowers,  and  smooth  fruit;  and  the  other  with  prickly  brsndiea 

and  fruit,  and  flowers  pubescent  and  purplish.     The  former  is  a  native  of 

Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the  latter,  about  Lake  Huron. 

u'DougL     The  spreading-branrAed  Gooseberry. 

t.  Rn..  t.  1399. ;  Doni  MIIL.  3.  p  HE.  ;  UM.  CtL,  OL  l«3fi. 
I. ;  n.  T  (trMi.l«ri.  ,H.  Wtlhn  (iibTii. 
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Spec.  Char.,  4^.  Branches  divaricate,  bHstIv,  at 
length  naked.  Spines  1 — 3  together,  axillary, 
dedexed,  large.  Leaves  roundish,  3-lobed, 
deeply  toothed,  nerved,  glabrous.  Peduncles 
SJawered,  drooping.  Calyx  funnel-shaped; 
with  the  segments  at  length  spreading,  and 
twice  the  length  of  tlie  tube.  Style  and  sta-  7^ 
mens  esserted.  Berries  gtabrous,  black, 
smooth,  and  spherical;  pleasant  to  the  taste.  _ 
Petals  white.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  178.)  A  ^ 
common  bush,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  near 
Indian  villages,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  j 
North  America ;  where  it  Torms  a  shrub,  grow-  ^ 
ing  from  5tt.  to  7  ft. high. ;  flowering  in  April. 
Introduced  in  1826.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  trifldrum,  of  which,  like 
S.  Cyn^abati  and  some  of  the  following  sorts,  it  is,  probably,  only  a  variety. 
•  7.  R.  (t.)  iRRi'ai^uM  Dotigl.     The  well-watered  Gooseberry. 

MnmcaUim.  Dougl,  In  Hort.  Tnni.,  T,  p>  SIG-i  Hook.  Fl.  Bur.  Aiur,,L  p.«3Li  DwiHin..3. 
p.  m.  1  Laid.  Ot.  ecL  ISsn. 

anniqiSH'.    R.  ?tri<Iicun  nr. 

AfTdH^t-    Out  Jig.  791. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    .Prickles  axillary,  ter- 
nary.     Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5- 
lobed,  toothed,  ciliated,  pilose  on  both 
sur&:es,  nerved.      Peduncles  3-flow-       *J^, 
ered,  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx    _JH^ 
cwnpanulate.     Segments  linear,  about  jBjBEi 
eqiial  in  length  to  the  tube.     Berries  ^9^ 
glabrous,  spherical,  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter,    smooth,   juicy,    and    well-fla- 
voured.    Apparently  closely  allied  to      •-  ...-■ 
R.  trifldrum.  (Dan'i  Mill.,  ui.  p.  178.)     "^P 
Found  on  [he  north-west  coast  of  Ame-       *^  ''' 

rica,on  moist  mountain  rocks,  near  springs  and  streams ;  on  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokan  river.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of3a.or*ft.   Introduced  in  1820. 

>  8.  R.  uilt'rE'l.t.liH  Mkbr.     The  slightly  haity-ArancAed  Gooseberry. 

Ui<milcmllim.    Mlchi.  FlBor.  Ann.,],  mil,;  Dec.  PnxL.  3.  p.  4TS.  i  Donl  HllL.  &  p.  ITS. 

Spec.  Char.,^c.  Spinet  infra-axillary.  Branches  sparingly  hispid,  with  short 
hairs.  Leaves  smell,  cleft  half-way  down  into  3  dentate  lobes.  Peduncles 
l-llowered.  Berries  glabrous,  red.  {Dec.  Fmd.,  iii,  p.  479.)  A  native  of 
rocky  mountains  in  Canada  and  Vii^inia.  It  was  introduced  in  1818. 
Grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ;  produces  its  greenish  white  flowers  in 
April  and  May;  and  ripens  its  red  fruit  in  August. 

■  9.  R.  oka'cilb  Michx.     The  ulender-irancAerf  Gooseberry. 

MtmtyieatiBn.    Ulchx.  F1.  Bor.  Amcr.,  I.  p.  III.;  Punh  Fl  Abut.  SetK. ;  Ok.  Prod., 3  |Il4T9. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Infra-axillary  spine  very  short.  Petioles  of  leaves  slender. 
Disks  cut  into  acute  lobes.  Peduncles  slender,  upright,  bearing  about  3 
flowers.  Calyx  glabrous,  tubularly  bell-shaped.  Bernes  glabrous,  purple, 
or  blue;  of  exquisite  flavour.  {Dec.  /'rod^iii.p.  479.)  Wild  in  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  mountainous  meadows  trom  New  York  to  Virginia. 
Introduced  in  181i!.  Growing  to  the  hdght  ofSft.  or  4ft.,'  and  Dowering 
in  April  and  May.  * 

■  10.  H.  acicui.a're  Smith.    The  acicular-irpincd  Gooseberry. 

lOmtifiaiiion.    tmilh  \n  Dmi-i  Cyd, ;  Don'r'  Mill..  3  p.  ITS. 

Sima^imt.    K.  ViH-tiipa  Spinrrdn  Pall.  M>rrf.  BrtiT.,7.  |>  ITi.,  ?PiM.  Ft.  Kau.,  SL  p.3T. 

Smitrapiiltt.     Led.  FL  Rdal.  AIL  III-,  t.  S^ 
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Spec.  Char,^  Src  Very  prickljr.  Prickles  stipokr,  3— 5-parted.  Leares 
rather  pubeflceot,  nearly  orincular,  3— 4»4obed.  Lobes  blundsh,  deeply  ser- 
rated. Peduncles  usually  l-6oweredy  bracteoiate  in  the  middle.  Cal^ 
campanulate,  smoothish.  Berries  bractless,  and,  as  wdl  as  the  styles,  quite 
glabrous.  Stem  erect,  or  procumbent.  Petals  white.  Berries  gkivoos, 
yellowish,  or  purplish ;  swe^  with  a  gn^eful  taste.  (Dom*s  MilLj  iii.  p.  178.) 
A  native  of  Siberia^  on  stony,  rocky,  mountainous  places.  Plants  bearing 
this  name  are  in  the  Horticnltural  Society's  Garden. 

A  11.  R,  Grossula^ria  L,    ThecosuRoa  Gooseberry. 

Idemiiflcaikm.  Lin.  S|i..|il  S9I.;  Smith*t  EngL  Hot.  1 1292.;  Don't  MHL.  &  n.  17a;  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  1SS& 

S^mamgmes.  R,  ITrm-aU^  OSd.  FL  Dan,,  5t6. ;  GroMul&ria  btnau  MtU.  Diet.,  No.  2.  ;  it  tTm. 
crffpa  wu.  5  ntlra  Dec.  Ft.  Fr.^  4.  pi  406.,  Pienek  Icom.,  148L ;  Feabeny,  CfteaUrr  mid  ike 
north  t^Emffamds  Fmbet,  NenftUti  Orosfrt  In  Seatlamdj  GroMillcr  k  llaiiuaeui,  Fr.  j  GdatOe 
In  PitdmonUj  gamciDe  SCachelbeere,  Ger. ;  Ura  Spina,  i/a/. 

DeritfeUkm.  U^ra-crf spa  signifiet  Uie  roogb  grape.  Feabcny  ta'a  eormpckn  of  fieverJbcny,  firaoi 
the  ftttit  being  fonDcrly,  aeoording  to  Gerard,  conaidered  a  ipeciflc  aMinat  feren ;  feaba,  ar 
feapet,  it  an  abbreriation  of  feaberry.  Grosert  it  evidently  taken  mim  tbe  Ficnch  naaie. 
GroatdBer  i  Maquereaa  it  from  the  Latin  name  GroMuUuia,  and  the  ute  made  of  tbe  fktiit  mt  a 
lauoe  fat  mackercL  Stacbelbeere  tignifiet  piickly  berry}  and  Uva  Spina,  tbe  prickly  grape. 
Oootebciry  it  from  gone  berry,  from  the  pricUineaa  of  the  iMth  itttiubmig  that  of  tbe  gon^  or 
ftirae ;  or,  more  probably,  from  tbe  ute  made  of  tbe  fruit  at  a  tauoe  to  young,  or  green,  geete. 

Engravbig.    Engl  Bol,  1 1298: 

Spec,  Char.f  Sfc,  Prickles  2  or  3  under  each  bud.  Branches  otherwise  smooth, 
and  spreading  or  erect.  Pedicels  1 — ^2-flowered.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  rather 
villous.  Bracteas  close  together.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  seg- 
ments, wluch  are  shorter  dian  the  tube.  Petals  rounded  at  the  apex, 
glabrous,  but  bearded  in  the  throat.  Style  always  beset  with  long  down. 
{DotCi  MUl^y  iii.  p.  179.)  A  native  of  Europe  and  Nepal,  in  woods  and 
hedges. 

VarieHei, 

a  R.  G.  2  ITva^criapa  Smith  Engl.  FL,  ii.  p.  333. ;  H,  U^va-crispa  Lin.  i!^., 
292.,  Snath  Engl.  BoL,t,  2057.;  U\a  erf  spa  Fuch.  Hist,,  t.  187.; 
UVa  spina  Math,  Fo/gr.,  1. 1. 151.  f.  I.,  Biachw.  Herb.,  271.  \  R. 
UVa-crispa  var.  1  sylvestris  Berlandier;  has  the  berries  smooth. 

A  R.  (r.  3  tpinonuima  Berl.  MSS.  has  the  branches  thickly  beset  with 
spines. 

ft  R.  G.  4  rediruUa  Berl.  MSS.;  R.  reclin^turo  Lin.  Sp.,  291.;  Gros- 
sul^a  reclinata  MUl.  Diet.,  No.  I. ;  has  the  branches  rather  prickly, 
and  reclinate. 

ft  R.  G.  5  Beueri^naL  Berl  MSS. ;  R.  h^bridum  Better  Prim.  FL  GalL  Auwir., 
p.  186. ;  has  the  branches  prickly,  and  the  fruit  j^ubescent,  inter- 
mixed with  glandular  bristles.    Native  of  Cracow,  m  hedges. 

•  R.  (7.  6  tvMnermu  Berl.  MSS.  —  Plant  nearly  glabrous.  Bark  smooth, 
brown.  Prickles  axillary.  Flowers  and  leaves  small.  Native  about 
Geneva.    Perhaps  a  subvariety  of  R.  G.  reclinata. 

A  R.  (r.  7  maeroc&rpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  478.  —  Stigmas  often  longer  than 
the  petals.    Flowers  and  berries  large. 

a  R.  G.  8  hractedta  Berl.  MSS.  —  Berries  clothed  with  2 — 4 — 5  straight, 
coloured,  nearly  opposite,  bracteas  and  bristles,  resembling  sefwls, 
which  fall  o£f  before  the  berry  arrives  at  maturity.  (2>oft*«  MUL,  iii. 
p.  179.) 

Other  Varietiet.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  the  sorts 
described  in  this  division  of  the  section  Grossul^irise  are  only  wild  varieties 
of  the  common  gooseberry.  Till  lately,  botanists  made  even  the  rou^ 
and  the  smooth-fruited  kinds  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry  two  distinct 
species,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  synonymes  to  R,  UWa^rispa  above ;  though  it 
was  recorded  by  Withering,  that  seedb  from  the  same  firuit  would  produce 
both  rough  and  smooth-fruited  plants.  If  varieties  were  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  sorts  in  cultivation,  they  would  be  found  almost  without  number. 
The  following  selection  of  garden  varieties  has  been  made  solely  with 
reference  to  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants :  — 
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77ie  Red  Champagne,  or  Ironmonger,  has  the  branches  erect  and  fiisti- 
giate,  and  wUi  form  a  handsome  bush,  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high. 

HortemafCi  Green  Gage  is  a  most  vigorous- growing  plant,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  and  will  form  a  bush  10  ft.  high. 

The  Red  Hose  is  a  vigorous-growing  bush,  with  a  pendulous  head,  but 
seldom  rising  higher  than  3  ft.,  unless  trainea  to  a  stake  to  some 
height  before  it  is  allowed  to  branch  out. 

Deicripiion,  Geography,  ^c.    The  gooseberry,  in  a  wild  state,  is  a  low 
shrub,  varying  much  in  habit  and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation in  which  it  is  found.     Vi liars,  in  his  Histoire  det  Plant et  du  Dau' 
phine,  mentions  that  the  gooseberry  is  common  every  where  in  that  country ; 
that  in  hedges  it  grows  to  the  heieht  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  with  large  villous  leaves ; 
but  that  on  mountains  it  is  seldom  found  so  high  as  2  ft.,  and  with  very 
rough  branches,  wholly  covered  with  yellowish  stiff  prickles.    In  England, 
the  gooseberry  is  found  on  old  walls,  in  woods,  and  in  hedges ;  and,  in  Scot- 
land, occasionally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages ;  and,  though  undoubtedly 
naturalised  in  both  countries,  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
aboriginal  in  either.     It  is,  however,  truly  wild  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  more  particularly  in  the  Valais  and  in  Piedmont,  where  it  is 
called  griselle,  and  where  it  is  found  in  copse-woods,  producing  a  small, 
green,  hairy  fruit.    The  common  gooseberry,  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it, 
Royle  observes,  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  on  mountains  near  the  almost 
inaccessible  sources  of  the  Ganges.    There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being 
indigenous  in  North  America,  where  it  is  known  by  botanists  under  various 
names.     Among  other  localities,  we  may  cite  as  one  the  rocks  about  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  whence  branches  and  ripe  fruit  have  been  sent  to  us.  When 
the  bush  is  of  any  considerable  size,  it  is  always  found  in  a  tolerably  dry 
and  loose  free  soil,  and  in  a  situation  rather  shady  than  otherwise ;  unless 
we  except  the  instances  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  carried  by  birds  to  the 
tops  of  walls,  the  summits  of  ruins,  and  the  hollow  trunks  and  partially  de- 
cayed branches  of  old  trees.    In  the  &mous  lime  tree  at  Ncustadt,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  gooseberries  are  ^wn  in  the  hollow  branches,  and  the  fruit  sold 
to  strangers,  as  mentioned  in  detail  in  p.  372. 

History,  The  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  modem  times  it  began  to  be 
cultivated  in  gardens.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  I^tthiolus,  who  states  that  it  is  a  wild  fruit,  which  may  be  used 
medicinally.  AmongBridsh  authors,  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Turner,  in  1573, 
and  afterwards  by  Parkinson  and  Gerard;  the  last  noticing  it  not  only  for 
its  medicinal  properties,  but  for  its  use  in  cookery.  In  the  first  edition  of  Du 
Hamel,  the  gooseberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  about  Paris ; 
but  he  says  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  hedges  and  thickets,  whence 
it  might  be  transplanted  into  cultivated  grounds,  the  bark  having  the  advantage 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  rabbits,  on  account  of  its  prickles. 
The  Dutch  .appear  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  the  fruit  to  any  consi- 
derable size.  In  Les  Agremens  de  la  Campagne,  published  in  1750,  **  les 
groseilles  "  are  said  to  be  no  where  so  good  as  in  Holland ;  and  directions 
are  ffiven  for  propagating,  training,  and  pruning  the  plants,  so  as  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  a  large  size,  which  vary  very  little  from  the  most  approved  prac- 
tice of  the  best  Lancashire  growers  of  the  present  day ;  and  accordingly,  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel,  it  is  stated  that  M.  Delauny  had  seen,  in  Holland, 
gooseberries  as  large  as  plums.  AUioni,  in  his  Auchtarium  ad  Floram 
Pedemontanam,  published  in  1789,  says  that  the  fruit  of  the  gooseberry  is 
eatable,  though  it  is  somewhat  astringent ;  but  that  it  is  neglected  in  Pied- 
mont. In  Britain,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  culture  of  thegoosebeny  is  in  Ray, 
who  'mentions  the  pearl  gooseberry  as  in  cultivation.  The  fruit  appears  to 
have  been  in  little  esteem  in  England,  even  so  late  as  in  Miller's  time,  though 
the  currant  was  then  in  some  repute;  and  in  the  same  work  it  is  stated,  that 
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80  little  was  known  of  it  in  Psxis,  that  the  Parisians  bad  not  eren  an  appiYk- 

Eriate  name  for  lU  In  Britain,  it  has  certainly  been  brought  to  its  present 
ighly  improved  state  by  the  Lancashire  weavers,  about  the  end  of  uie  hist 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  might,  probably,  be  traced 
in  company  with  the  weavers,  from  Lancashire  to  Norwich,  and  from  Norwich 
back  to  the  Low  Countries,  which,  as.  we  have  already  seen,  were  famous  for 
its  culture.  At  present,  the  gooseberry  is  universally  cultivated  in  Britain, 
as  one  of  our  most  valuable  table  and  culinary  fruits ;  and  the  improved  Bri- 
tish varieties  are  finding  their  way  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  of  North  America. 

Properties  and  Uset.  The  unripe  fruit  was  formeriy  employed,  in  France,  in 
culinary  preparations,  for  the  same  purposes  as  verjuice,  to  whidi  Du  Hamei 
says  that  it  is  inferior,  from  its  peculiarly  herbaceous  taste.  Garard  recom- 
mends the  unripe  fruit  to  be  used  m  broths,  instead  of  verjuice;  and  says  that 
the  ripe  berries,  if  eaten  by  themselves,  **  ingender  raw  and  colde  bloode." 
The  tender  leaves,  he  says,  if  put  into  a  salad,  are  good  for  curing  the  gravel. 
The  gooseberry,  in  its  present  improved  state,  is  used  in  British  kitchens, 
before  it  is  ripe,  for  tarts,  puddings,  sauces,  creams,  &c,,  and  for  preserving 
whole,  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  becomes 
ripe.  It  is  also  used  for  making  British  champagne,  or  green  gooseberry 
wme.  When  ripe,  it  is  brought  to  the  dessert  till  the  end  of  August ;  and,  by 
shading  the  bushes  of  particular  kinds,  a  supply  ma^  be  kept  on  them  till 
October  and  November,  and,  in  dry  autumns,  till  Chnstmas.  In  a  ripe  state, 
its  principal  culinary  uses  are  for  making  jam  and  wine;  but  it  is  also  em- 
ployed for  tarts  and  puddings,  which  are  by  some  preferred  to  those  made 
of  green  gooseberries.  Directions  for  making  gooseberrv  wine  (together  with 
a  detail  of  the  crushing-press,  utensils,  &c.,  requisite  for  makmg  the  British 
champagne)  will  be  found  in  the  Gardener' t  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  180.  and 
p.  551. ;  and  in  the  same  volume  are  also  directions  for  making  gooseberry 
brandy.  In  the  General  Index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Gardener^s 
MagaTone,  a  great  many  references  will  be  found  to  articles  on  the  culture  of 
the  gooseberry,  and  on  the  different  purposes  to  which  its  fruit  is  applied  by 
British  housewives ;  and  the  essence  of  the  whole  information  on  the  subject, 
contained  in  that  work,  will  be  given  in  our  Suburban  Gardener.  As  we  are 
here  treating  of  the  gooseberry  solely  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  we  consider 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  soil,  situation,  and 
culture  of  a  shrub  so  easily  managed. 

a.  Sortt  of  Goofeberries  belonging  to  JDicwon  A,  wiih  greenish  whiie  Flowers ^ 

which  are  not  yet  introduced, 

R.  soxb$um  Hook. ;  R.  sax6tlle  Dougl.  MS. ;  R.  triflbnim  BigeL  Ft  SosL,  edit  S.  p.  gO. ;  has  the 
■temi  rarely  prickly,  and  the  firuit  reaembling  a  common  goosSierry.  It  is  found  wlM  about  lake 
Huron,  and  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  R.  triflbnim. 

R.  rotundtfdiiwn  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer,  1.  p.  110.,  has  the  spines  nearly  axillary,  the  leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  and  the  berries  smooth.    It  is  a  native  of  the  hish  mountains  of  Carolina. 

R.  eoMcdsicum  Adams  (Don^t  Mill.,  iii.  p.  178:}  has  stipular  prickles,  and  5.1obed  leaves.  It  is  » 
native  of  Caucasus,  and  ''perhaps  only  a  subvaricty  ofR.  Q.  U'va-crispa.'* 

R  cuiuifdlium  Ruis  et  Pav..  and  R.  ct§cuUdtum  Hook,  et  Am.,  are  described.  In  Don*k  MUter^wM 
natives  of  South  America,  with  the  habit  of  R.  O.  U'va^riqta. 

B.  Floioers  red, 
•  12.  R.  sPECio^suM  Pursh,    The  shoyty-Jlowered  Gooseberry. 

tdentifieation.    Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  S.  p.  731. ;  Dec  Prod.,  a.  p.  47a  ;  Don's  Bflll.,  &  p.  185. 
Sffnonymei.    R.  stamtneum  Smith  m  Reeg^t  Cvcl.,  Dec.  Prod.^  &  p.  477-  ?  R.  fuchsid'hfa*  FL  Hex., 

ic.  ined.,  Berlandier  M£m.  Soc.  Phvs.  Gen.,  S.  pars  2.  p.  43.  t  S. ;  R.  triac&nthum  Me$ixia, 
Engravingt.    ?F1.  Hex.,  an  unpublished  flgure;  Itffm.  Soc  Phys.  Gen.,S.  parsj2.  ta  :  Sw.  FL. 

Gard.,  Sd  ser.,  1 149. ;  and  our  Jig.  728. 

Spec.  C/tar.,  cj-c.  Shrub  prickly.  Prickles  infra-axillary,  triple.  Branches 
hispid.  Leaves  with  petiole  short,  and  disk  wedge-shaped  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  outer  end,  indistinctly  3>lobcd,  incisely  crenate,  glabrous, 
and  nerved.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  beiu*ing  1—3  flowers. 
Pedicels  and  germeus  hairy  with  glanded  hairs.     Bractcas  rounded  or  very 
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obtuse.  Flowers  of  a  deep  red.  Calyx 
cylindrical,  4^arted;  the  lobes  ob- 
long, obtuse.  Petals  of  the  length  of 
the  lobes  of  the  cal3'X.  Stamens  4; 
in  length  double  that  of  the  calyx.  Fi- 
laments red.  Style  as  long  as  the 
stamens,  simple,  red.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iii. 
p.  477.,  under  R.  stamineum;  and 
p.  478.,  under  R.  specidsum.)  A  native 
of  America,  on  the  western  6oa8t,  and 
of  California,  on  the  authorit}^  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  who  first  discovered  it  there. 
Introduced  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq., 
in  1829,  and  now  to  be  met  with 
nearly  in  all  good  collections.  The 
shining  leaves  and  large  crimson  glit- 
tering blossoms  (resembling  those  of  the  fuchsia)  of  this  species  render 
it  a  most  desirable  acc^uisition  to  the  flower-garden  and  shrubbery.  The 
leaves,  in  favourable  situations,  are  frequently  retained  during  great  part 
of  the  winter;  so  that  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  an  evergreen. 
It  will  grow  by  cuttings  of  the  old  or  young  wood,  but  not  so  readily  as 
most  other  species;  and,  therefore,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  pegging 
down  the  shoots  quite  flat,  and  covering  them  with  an  inch  of  soil,  as  recom- 
mended for  the  propagation  of  the  common  plum  for  stocks,  (p.  690.)  When 
plants  are  wanted  expeditiously,  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a  pit,  or  bed  of 
earth  covered  with  a  frame,  to  which  heat  can  be  applied  b^  Imings.  Plants 
of  this  species  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  most  others  of*^  the  gooseberry 
sections;  and  their  branches  arch  over  and  droop  in  such  a  manner,  as 
not  to  display  the  flowers  to  advantage,  unless  the  branches  are  raised  at 
least  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  For  this  reason,  the  plant  ought  either  to 
be  grown  on  elevated  rockwork,  or  trained  to  an  espalier  or  wall ;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  height,  the  lateral  shoots  may 
be  allowed  to  protrude  from  the  espalier  or  wall,  when  they  will  display 
their  flowers  to  very  great  advantage.  Judgbg  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  we  should  not  think  that  this  species,  as 
a  detached  bush,  will  attain  a  greater  height  than  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  Price  of 
plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  28.  6d,  eacli. 

a.  Sorts  of  Gooteberries  not  yet  introduced  belonging  to  the  Subsection  hdvmg 

red  Flowers, 

R.  Mefudksii  Punk,  R.  f^ox  Smithy  is  a  native  of  California,  at  Fort  Trinidad,  which  appean 
to  differ  little,  if  at  all,  f^om  R.  •pecibsum. 

R.  mierophyUum  H.  B.  et  Kunth    i«  a  native   of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of 
4900  ft,  with  the  leaves  small  and  nearly  reniform,  and  the  pedimdes  very  short  and  2-flowered. 
It  grow8  to  the  height  cX  fVom  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

§  ii.    Botryc&rpum  Dec. 

Sect,  Char.  Fruit  disposed  in  racemes ;  the  plants  having  the  prickles  of  the 
preceding  section  (Grossul^ria),  and  the  racemose  flowers  ot  the  following 
section  (Ribesia).  (Don's  Mill.,  iiL  p.' 185.)  Plants  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currants. 

m  13.  R.  ORIENT a'le  Poir.    The  Eastern  Currant-like  Gooseberry. 
IdentifieaiiOH,    Poir.  Eocycl  SuppL,  SL  p.  856. ;  Dett  Aitx,  8.  p.  88. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  185. 

Spec.Char.yiFC.  Plant  rather  prickly.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  somewhat  reni- 
formly  orbicular,  cut,  hairy ;  lobes  rather  deep,  obtuse.  Petioles  hairy. 
Racemes  erectish,  few-flowered.  Bracteas  longer  than  the  flowers.  Style 
bifid  at  the  apex.    Flowers  greenish  yellow.    Fruit  like  those  of  the  cur- 
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rant.  (Doa'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  185.)     A  native  of  Syria.  A  Bfarub,  growu^  friw 
4ft.  to  6  a.  high  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May;  introduced  in  1824. 
*   14.  R.siLiA'Tii,sPaU.     ThcTock  Carranl-HieGooavberty. 

Ir,  10.  p.V%:  Dan'l  Hill,  3.  p,  ISJ. 
ta  f«U.  Kurd.  BcpTr.,  ^.9.3^B. 
L,  LiXL 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Prickles  scattered.  Leaves  rouadinb-cuneifonn,  bluatJy 
3-lobed.  Racemea  erect.  BracteaH  linear,  shorter  than  the  pKlicelt. 
Cely\  flat,  scabrous.  Sepal:!  small,  of  a  tivid  green  colour.  Flowen 
small,  greenish  purple.  Petals  spathulate.  Berries  smooth,  gloltoae,  bna- 
leu,  dark  purple  when  matiu^  full  of  edible  pulp,  rarely  so  large  ti 
commoD  currants,  but  like  them.  ^iJon'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  185.)  A  aattreof 
Siberia.  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  tt,  i  flowering  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1819. 
IS.  R.  DiACi'NTHA  Z..JU.  The  twin-prickled  Cumna-lUie  Gooaebeny. 
...    ..        ....    .,   ...  ..        —     Betliddlerta  MtB 


p\.,p.l5T.j  Berliddl 

m.  .u,^  .jii^u.,..  r~"--^  3.1%.;  Dec  Pnd.,..  r-'-i--  i 

Laid.  Cat.,  «L  IBK  ; 

Bivrmlium.     Yttm.   Sac  Fhn.   Ocn,,  3.  pm  i.  \.i,   t.A.;  f 
£bu!dt  BlUni.,  I.  97. ;  ina  aaifif.  7Z1  ' 

Spec.  Char,,i[C.   Stipular  prickles  twin.   Leaves  .< 

with  B  disk  shorter  than  the  petiole,  and  ^ 

wedge-shaped,  perfectly  glabrous.and  parted 

into  3  lobes  wliich   are  dentate.     Flowers 

upon  long  pedicels  in  long  upright  racemes,   i 

Eracteas  the  length  of  the  flowers.     Sepals 

rounded,  yellowish.    Petals  small,  roundish. 

Berry  ovate  or  globose,  red.   {Dec.  Prod., 

iii.  p.  479.)     A  native  of  rocky  places  in 

Dahuria  and  Siberia,     Introduced  in  17B1  ;   j 

nuwing  to  the  height  of  4  fL  or  5  ft.,  and 

flowering  in  May  and  June.     This  is  a  very 

distinct  sort,  easily  known  by  its  cuneated  I 

leaves  and  yellowish  flowers.     In   Messrs. 

Loddiges's   collection  there  is  a  fastigiate- 

growing  variety. 

■  16.  B.  Ltcv'sTas  Fair.     The  lake-fide  Currant-/Ae  Gooseberry. 
UnMlcatnm.    PdIt.  Eurcl.  Suppl.,  £  p.  SSfi.  i  D«.  Prod.,  a  p.  479.  i  Dan'l  HIIL,  X  p.  t7«. 
a^umfma.    7  R.mtaatbSMtt  liickM.  Ftcr.  But.  Amtr.,i.^\\\.;  R.  rdhmuum  tUmglat  tIS. 
Ett"''H-    Oar flt.-m. 

^ec.  Char.,  S[i:.     Infra-axillary  prickles  ma- 
nifold ;    the    stem    hispid    with    minute 

prickles.     Leaves  lobed  beyond  the  mid- 
dle; glabrouabeneath,  rather  pilose  above. 

Petioles  villous.       Peduncles     ?  upright, 

P  refleied,  bearing  2 — 3  flowers  upon  his- 
pid pedicels.      Flowers  small,  yellowish 

green.     Germen   hispid.  {Hec,  Prod.,  iii. 

p.  478.)      A   native   of  moist  places   in 

Canada  and  Virginia.      The  flowers  are 

those   of   the   currant,  and   the   prickly 

stems    those   of    the    gooseberry.      The 

fruit  is  about  the  size  of  black  currants,  ' 

Id    pendulous    racemes,   purplish    block, 

ahining,  clothed  with  hairs,  and   unplea* 

sant  to  the  taste.     Introduced  in  1618; 

rwing  to  the  height  of  4  fl.  or  5  ft.,  and 
'ering  in  April  and  May,   {Hook.  Fl. 
Bar.  AiHcr.)     Sir  W.  J.  Hooker   adds  that  "  the   B.  echiniktum   of  Ut. 
Douglas  does  not  differ  in  any  particular  from  R.  lacllstre.V 
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§  lii.  Rib^ia  Dec.     Currants. 

Sgiumymes.    Slbet  ip.  Lin.  and  oikert ;   Ca1ob6trya,  Coredsma,  and  RUti*  Spach  ',  Groceillet  en 
Orappet,  or  Grossaller  oommun,  Fr. ;  JohaDoUbeere,  Ger. ;  Bottenboom,  Dutch. 

Sect.  Char.^  Shrubs  unarmed.  Kacemes,  for  the  most  part,  man^-flowered. 
Leaves  plicate.  Calyx  campanulate  or  cylindrical.  {DorCs  MUl.y  lii.  p.  185.) 
Shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  are  without  prickles,  and  the  leaves  and 
fixiit  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  currant  more  than  those  of  the  goose- 
berry. 

A.  Flotveri  greenish,  or  greenish  yeilow,  or.  reddish  ;  and  Fruit,  in  a  wild 

State,  red, 

A  17#  R,  RC^BRUM  L,    The  common  red  Currant. 

IdentiflceUkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  290. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  a  pi  481. ;  Don*a  Mill,  a  pu  187. :  Lodd.  Cat  ed.  185& 
Sjfmon^mef.    R»  Tulgue  X  Du  Ham, ;   Groweiller  oommun,  Fr.  \  gemeine  JohannUbeere,  Ger.  i 

Roode  Aalleiaen  Boom,  Dutch. 
Engrtt9ing$.    Woodv.  Med.  Bot,t74.;  Ft  Dan.,gOT. ;  Blackw.  Heib.,  t  985.;  Smith  Engl  Bot, 

1 1S89.  i  Krauat,  t  48. 

i^c.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3— d^lofoed,  pubescent  beneath, 
when  young,  usually  rather  tomentose,  glabrous  above.  Racemes  drooping. 
Bracteas  ovate,  $|iorter  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  flatly  campanulate, 
spreading.  Sepals  obtuse.  Petals  obcordate.  Fruit  quite  glabrous.  Flowers 
yellowish.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  in 
woods ;  Bud  throughout  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie ;  found  in 
mountainous  woods,  especially  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland, 
about  the  banks  of  rivers ;  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Isla,  and  in  Culross  woods,  Scotland.  A  shrub,  growing 
from  4  ft.  to  6  fl.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Varieties,    De  CandoUe  gives  the  following  forms  of  this  species : — 

A  R.  r.  I  sylvestre  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.,  iv.  p.  406. —  Leaves  and  berries  small. 

Lobes  of  leaves  short. 
ft  R.  r.  2  hortense  Dec.,  \.c.;  R,  rubrum  Lois.  Nbuv.  Diet.,  iii.  — •  Leaves 

large,  sometimes  variegated.    Berries  sweeter  and  larger  than  in 

var.  1.    Cultivated  in  gardens. 
•  R.  r.  3  cameum  Berl.  MSS.  ex  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.;  R.  rubrum 

dom^sticum  2  baccis  c4rneis  Wailr.  Sched.,  p.  106.  —  Leaves  rather 

tomentose  beneath.    Sepals  red.    Cells  of  anthers  distant.    Berries 

pale  red. 
A  R.  r.  4  variegatum  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  481.,  Wallr.,  1.  c,  has  the  berries 

beautifully  variegated;  or,  rather,  distinctly  striped  with  white  and 

red.    In  cultivation  in  Austria,  and  well  deserving  of  a  place  in 

every  collection,  from  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its  fruit. 
A  R.  r.  5  album  Desf.  Cat.  Bot.,  p.  164.,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  40.,  Wallr. 

Sched.,  p.  106.,  Berl.,  1.  c,  t.  2.  f.  15.  —  Berries  white. 
A  R.  r.  Ofolits  luteo  variegdds  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

yellow,  and  the  fruit  red. 
A  R.  r.  7  foBs  dibo  variegdtis  Du  Ham.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 

white,  and  the  fruit  white. 

Description.  The  common  red  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  like  all  plants  the 
seeds  of  which  are  of  easy  dissemination  by  birds,  varies  exceedingly  in  habit 
and  magnitude,  according  to  the  soil,  elevation,  and  latitude  in  which  it 
happens  to  spring  up.  On  mountains,  among  rocks,  it  is  scarcely  a  foot  high, 
with  finely  cut  leaves;  and  is  known  by  botanists  under  the  name  of  R.  alpinum 
pumilum.  (See^.  726.  p.  979.)  In  more  favourable  situations,  it  forms  a  ligneous 
fiistigiate  bush  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  under  the  form  of  R.  spicatum  (see  ]^.728.  in 
p.  980.)  ;  and,  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  becomes  a  Bpreaciin|;  bush,  with  vigorous 
shoots,  and  leaves  twice  the  size  of  those  it  produces  m  a  wild  state.  The 
common  red  currant  is  commonly  treated  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  R.  petrseHim,  R.  spicatum,  R,  atplnum, 
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11,  prostr&tum,  and  several  other  botanical  species^  indicated^  in  the  followiiig 
page8»  bv  an  r  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  specific  names,  are 
essentially  one  and  the  same  tiling.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  from 
a  study  of  the  plants  in  the  very  excellent  collections  of  this  genus  which  are 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

Geography,  The  red  currant,  including  those  forms,  or  botanical  species, 
which  we  have  mentioned  above  as  likely  to  be  only  varieties  of  it,  is  a  native 
of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  north  and  west  of  Asia,  and  of  North 
America.  In  Britain,  R.  riibrum,  R,  alpinum,  and  R,  petrseHim  are  found  in 
woods  or  hedges,  in  various  situations,  where,  in  all  probability,  the  seeds 
have  been  carried  by  birds.  Tn  Ireland,  the  red  currant  is  also  found  wild  in 
various  places,  as  it  is  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  arctic  circle ;  and  it  is  frequent  in  Greece,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  and,  according  to  Royle,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  R,  petrseHim  (which 
we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  the  red  currant)  is  found  in  situations 
from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ' 

Hitlory,  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  red  currant,  any  more  than  that  they  were  with  the  gooseberry  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  currant  which  must  have  been  conspicuous  when 
ri[)e,  and  the  grateful  acid  taste  of  which  must  have  been  found  refreshing  in 
a  warm  chmate,  could  escape  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ancients  knew  this 
fruit,  though  modem  botanists  have  not  been  able  to  identify  it  among  the 
plants  mentioned  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  In  France,  the  red  currant 
beems  to  have  attracted  notice  long  before  the  gooseberry,  and,  till  a  vevy 
late  period,  to  have  been  much  more  valued  than  that  fruit.  Both  seem  to 
have  been  first  improved  by  cultivation  in  Holland ;  whence  the  principal  va- 
rieties in  Europe  nave  been  procured.  In  England,  the  currant  is  mehtioned 
by  Gerard,  who  distinguishes  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  black, 
and  gives  their  French  and  German  names.  None  of  them,  he  says,  grow 
wild  with  us ;  but  they  are  to  be  found  growing  plentifully  in  many  gardens, 
ejpecially  the  red  and  the  white.  Till  lately,  there  were  scarcely  any  varieties 
of  the  red  or  the  white  currant  to  be  found  in  gardens ;  but,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  great  many  new  sorts  have  been  nused 
from  seed ;  and  there  are  now  ten  excellent  kmds  in  British  gardens ;  the 
best  of  which  arc,  Wilmot's  red,  the  Dutch  white,  and  the  large  champagne. 

Properiiet  and  Utet,  The  medicinal  properties  of  the  currant  consist 
in  its  allaying  thirst,  and  lessening  an  increased  secretion  of  the  bile; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  these  properties,  it  is  frequentiy  given 
in  fevers.  The  juice  makes  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch;  and,  mixed 
with  water,  forms  a  common  and  very  agreeable  beverage,  under  the  name  of 
cau  de  grosseilles,  in  Paris.  Sirop  die  grosseilles  is  another  well-known 
French  preparation  of  this  fruit ;  and,  in  England,  currant  jelly  is  equally 
well  known.  Currants  are  employed  for  culinary  purposes  in  tarts  and  pud- 
dings ;  but  they  are  usually  mixed  with  other  fruits,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
used  in  an  unripe  state.  When  ripe,  they  make  an  excellent  wine^  which  is 
a  great  favourite  in  farm-houses,  and  with  most  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  like  sweet  home-made  wines.  The  best  varieties  are  brought  to 
the  dessert,  and  arc  much  esteemed  by  some.  The  season  when  the  fruit 
ripe  is  about  the  end  of  June,  or  the  banning  of  July ;  and,  by  having  plants 
trained  on  the  north  face  of  a  wall,  or  by  covering  the  trees  or  espaliers 
growing  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden  with  matting,  they  may  be  kept  fit  for 
the  table  till  Christmas. 

The  Propagatiotiy  CtUlure,  S^Cj  of  the  currant,  for  its  fruit,  will  be  found 
given  at  length  in  our  Enryc/opadia  of  Gardening,  and  in  our  Suburban  Gar- 
dener. As  an  ornamental  shrub,  the  common  routine  of  culture  prescribed  for 
the  genus  may  be  followed. 
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m  IS.  R.  (r.)  ALPi^NUM  L,    The  alpine  red  Currant. 

Jdentification.    Lin.  Sp.,  291. :   Berlandier  In  M6m.  Soc. 

Phya.  Oen.,S.  pan  9  ;  Dec.  Prod.,  3,  p^  480.  ;  Don's  Mill, 

&P.16& 
£HgravinK$.    Mfm.  Soc.  Phvs.  Gen.,  S.  paraS.  t  2.  f.  9. ; 

Jacq.  Austr.)  1.  t.47.i   Scnmidt  Baum.,  t96Li  and  our 
J^ff.725. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c,  Leaves  with  3 — 5  lobes,  ob- 
tuse, hairy  above,  shining  beneath.  Racemes 
grouped.  Bracteas  lanceolate,  inflated,  spa- 
ringly glandulose,  mostly  larger  than  the 
flowers.  Petals  minute,  as  it  in  abortion. 
Anthers  more  or  less  sessile.  Styles  con- 
nate. Berries  red.  {Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 
A  native  of  the  alps  of  Europe  and  Siberia ; 
and  found,  in  Britain,  in  woods,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Vifrieiiet.    Berlandier  has  described  two  forms  of  the  species,  and  Dr.  Lindley 
has  added  a  proper  variety. 

■  R.  (r.)  a.  1  sterUe  WaUr,  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. ;  R. 
dioicum  Mcench  Meth,  — •  Flowers  many  in  a  raceme,  and  densely 
disposed,  flat,  destitute  of  a  germen,  soon  falling  ofll  Anthers 
almost  sessile,  acute,  bearing  pollen.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480.) 

•  R.  (r.)  a,  2  bacdfsrum  Wallr.  Sched.,  p.  108.,  Dec.  Prod.,  iii.  p.  480. 
—  Flowers  few  in  a  raceme,  rather  salver-shaped.  Anthers  upon 
obvious  filaments,  ?  imper* 
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feet.    Style  bifid  to  a  small 

exteAt.     Germen  obvious. 

{Dec,  Prod.,  iii  p.  480.) 
M  R.  (r.)  a,  3  purnilum  LincU.  in 

Hort.  Trans.,  vii.  p.  244. ; 

and  our^.  726.  —  In  every 

respect    the  same  as  the 

species,  but  not  one  third 

of  the  size,  never  exceeding 

2  ft.  in  height,  even  when 

cultivated  in  gardens.    The 

leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the 

flowers  small,  and  the  fruit  seldom  produced. 
•  R.  (r.)  a,  4  /bfitf  variegdtU  Hort.  has  vari^ated  leaves.     There  is  a 

plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

fl  19.  JK.  (r.)  pbtb-«^um  Wulf.    The  rock  red  Currant. 

JdetUifieation.    Wulf.  in  Jacq.  Misc.  2.  p.  Sa  ;  Don'g  MllL,  3.  p.  1»7. 

S^HMwrnet.    R,  alplnum  Delarb.  Auvergn.,  p,  16&;  the  woolly-leaved  Currant,   the  red  Marih- 

nuOIowJeaTed  Currant.  _    ,    ,       .  «  *  ,^      t        t         i  *  ^«         ^         ^   „^ 

EngrawiKgg,    EngL  BoL.  1 706. ;  Berl.,  1.  c,  1 2.  f.  1*.  j  Jacq.  loon.,  L  1 4a  t  and  our  Jig.  7S7. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  acuminated,  3 — 5- 
lobed,  rather  cordate,  deeply  serrated,  on 
long  petioles,  pilose  above.  Racemes 
erect,  crowded,  rather  pubescent.  Brac- 
teas shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Sepals  ob- 
tuse. Petals  obcordate,  small,  white.  Ber- 
ries large,  deep  red,  with  an  acid  taste. 
Fruiting  racemes  pendulous.  {DorCs  Mill,, 
iii.  187.)  Native  of  the  alps  of  Carinthia, 
Savoy,  and  on  almost  all  the  mountains  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  England,  it 
is  found  near  Eggleston  and  Consclifle^in 
the  county  of  Durham ;  and  in  Scots  wood 
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Deui,  Ntmhtnabcriand.  A  ahnib,  growing  3ft.  w  4ft.  highland  fioweni« 
in  May. 

•  SO.  B.  (r.)  spic&'tum  Sob*.     The  spiked-Jlouiered  red,  or  Tree,  Currant. 
UmUcali-m.  Rcbi  la  Un.  Tniu.,  3.  pl  MO.  t.  El. ;  Smith  EO|L  Bot,  t  l)sa> )  Bol,  L  t,  t.  £  IK  1 
Don't  KUL^.  IL  1B7. 

StwiwiK.    ThtTiw  Currmt.  , 

Agrmiti^   LinTrua,  SuM),  t»l.;En|LBot,tl«».;Bttl-.l-i^t«.f.  16.i»i>d«ii*.7«- 

^prc.  CXitr.,  ^c.      Leaves  roundish- 
cordate,  3— 6-lob^  covered  with 
■oft  hain  above,  and  with  tomen-    , 
turn    beneath. 

Flowers  more  or  less  pedicellate. 
Bracteas  obtuse,  tomentose,  much 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Sepals 
round  [sh-cuneated.  Petals  oblong. 
Styles  bifid.  Berries  glabrous,  glo- 
bose, and  in  colour  and  taste  re- 
sembling those  of  R.  rubrum.  The 
tree  currtint  affiirda  a  fruit  rather  /-^^J 
smaller,  and  more  acrid,  than  the  U..V* 
cominoD  red  currant ;  but  by  cross-  ^ 

ingandcultivatian  it  might,  DO  doubt, 

be  greatly  improved;  and,  from  its  comparatively  tre«-ltke  habits,  mhbtbe 
a  more  convenient  fruit  shrub  in  respect  to  the  crojM  around- it.  (Dot'i 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  187.^  Native  of  the  north  of  England,  in  woods  near  Rich- 
mond in  Yorkshire, and  between  I^ersbridge  and  Oalnford  in  Durham.-  A 
■brub,  varying  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  April  and 

A  81.  B.  (b.)  carpa'tuicvm  KH,     The  Carpathian  red  CurranL 

liauMiMaii.  KIL  Id  Scbuitu  can.  FL,E.«1.  1.  p.»S.iet  RiiHa.MSchDlua  SnL.S.p.fD&iDia'i 

MiO.,ap.lS7. 
Srmamipite,    n.  KtniBium  Beclitla  Bam.el  ScAnKct.  Lc 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stem  erect.  Leaves  £-lobed,  cordate.  Racemes  penduloui, 
and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  pubescent.  Petals  flattish,  smaller  than  the 
calyx.  (^Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  IBT.)  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  B.  rubnun. 
Native  of  the  Carpathisn  Mount^s.     A  shrub,  growing  4ft.  high. 

■  Kit.     The  many.flowered  red  Currant. 

.  __ I  By  t,  S.  p.  433., but  bM  of  H.  B.  M  Kunth;  Sinn  Bat. 

HK.,S3e8.|B«'L,lc,tS.  til.;  Don't 

—-.    AqilcitunScliiIlciffijlr.n., 


Spfc.  Char.,  4^c.     Leaves  5-lobed, 
cordate,    tomentose    beneath. 
Racemes  very  long,  pendulous,  | 
drooping.       Bracteas     shorter 
than    the    flowers.      Petioles 
length  of  leaves.  Petals  wedge- 
shaped.   Styles  bifid,and  some-  ; 
times  distinctly   triGd.  (Don'i                                                       i 
Mill,  iiL   p.  187.)      Native  of                                                       ' 
Croatia.     Introduced  in   ISiiS. 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hmiht 
of  fiy)m  4ft.  toSft.;  flowenng 

in  April  and  May.    The  long  racemes  offlowers.thevigoraus  growth  of  the 
shoots,  the  large  leaves,  and  the  luxuriant  habit  of  the  plant,  altc^ether  render 
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'  tbia  B  very  ornamental  sort.  From  the  luxuriance  of  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
Euid  of  the  plant  generally,  Iruit  is  seldom  producetl ;  and,  when  it  appesr.-i, 

.  it  is  generally  of  small  size.  On  accrount  of  the  gracefulness  of  the  long 
drooping  racemis  of  flowers,  it  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections. 

■*  S3.  A.  (r.)  procu'ubens  Fall.     The  procumbent  red  Currant. 

MeVfficalin.    Pull  n  Bou.,  E.  r.  35.  t.  6f.  j  AIL  Hon.  Kew.,  2  p.  4L ; 

Den'iHUL.S.  P.IS& 
Smhi^wK'     h.  po\jiAtvftn  QmeL  SgML  ^^,,p,419. 
Bnparhi^    Pall.  Fl.  Rou..  9.  p.  3S.  L  6&  ;  uh)  oiajlg.  730. 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  bluntly  lobed;  lobes  serrated, 
lateral  ones  a  little  cut.  Racemes  erect.  Peduncles 
long,  setaceous.  Segments  of  the  limb  of  the  flower 
pubescent,  acute,  of  a  purplish  colour.  Anthers  hardly 
rising  from  the  calyi.  Rowers  flattish.  Berries  very 
grateful  to  the  taste,  rufescent  when  ripe.  (Don't  Mil!., 
di.  p.  186.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  in  moist  shady  places. 
A  procumbent  shrub,  flowering  in  Mav  and  June,  Intro- 
duced in  1804.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  at- 
tached in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  is  the  i 
S.  prostritum  described  below,  which  induces  us  to 
think  that  the  two  alleged  species  may  possibly  be  the 


The  prostrate  red  Currant. 


SHmAwi.    L-HMl.ailm,I.  p,i'La.iBHL,Lc,L'£.tI!^i3cllliadI, 
BJuiDL,  L  9Sl  ;  ind  tar  jig.  T3L 

Spec.  Char.,  S[c.  Leaves  de^ly  cordate,  fl — 7-lobed, 
glabrous.  Lobes  acutely  cut,  doubly  serrate,  naked 
on  both  surfaces.  Racemes  erect,  loose,  slender. 
Bracteas  small,  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels, which  are  beset  with  glandular  bristles.  Calyx 
rotate.  Germens  and  berries  beset  with  glandular 
bristles.  Berries  large  and  reddish.  (Don'i  Mil/.,  iii. 
n.  166.)  This  is  a  very  distinct  sort;  a  nstive  of 
Newfoundland,  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the  woods 
on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  prostrate  shrub,  flow- 
ering in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  191S. 
Varieljf. 

-*  B.  (r.)  p.  B  laxi^rum  ;  S.  affi'ne  Dougl.  MSS. ;  S.  laxifldrura  Purih 
Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  ii.  p.  731.  —  Racemes  pubescent.  Pedicels  divaricate. 
A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
m  25.  R.  (r.)  bbsino^suu  Purih,     The  resinous  red  Currant. 
tittaHltaliii^    Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sfpt,  1.  p.  161 ;  Don'i  MUl.,  3.  r.  ISB. 
XtrntHfL    Bot.)iag.,L1S8S,i  BerL,Lc,t.S.Ciai  uulDUr^.TSl. 

^pee.  Gtar.,  ^c.     All  herbaceous  parts  of  the  shrub  bear  hairs      

tipped  with  resinous  glands.  Leaves  3 — 5-lobed,  roundish. 
Racemes  erect.  Calyx  flattish.  Petals  bluntly  rhomboid. 
Bracteas  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Flowers  greenish 
yellow.  F  Berry  hairy  and  red.  Perhaps  the  flowers  are 
ditcdous.  Very  tike  R.  alpinum.  (Don't  AM.,  Hi.  p.  186.) 
A  native  of  North  America,  on  the  mountains.  A  shrub, 
growing  to  the  h^ht  offrom  3ft.  to  511.;  flowering  in  April 
and  May.    Introduced  in  1800. 


*  MicAx.     The  trifid-ai^j^n'  red  Currant. 
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Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  smooth,  moderately  lobed.  Racemes  loosely  many- 
flowered,  pubescent.  Flowers  small.  Calycme  s^ments  racher  trifid. 
Berries  hairy,  red.  Lobes  of  leaves  acutish.  Racemes  weak,  nearly  like 
those  of  i2.  riibrum,  but  the  flowers  smaller.  Petals  purplish,  spathulate, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  (I>orCs  Mxll^  iii.  p.  186.)  Perhaps  this  is  the  same  as 
R,  prostratum.  A  native  of  North  America,  near  Quebec,  and  at  Hudson's 
Bay.  A  prostrate  shrub ;  flowering,  in  April  and  May.  Litroduced 
in  1823. 

A  27.  R.  (r.)  albine'rvuu  Michx.    The  white-nerved-/niee<^  red  Currant. 

Ident&lcatiOH,    Micbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  110.  Don*s  MUI.,  3.  p.  187. 

Spec.  Char.y  8fc.  Leaves  short,  petiolate,  deeply  and  acutely  lobed,  smoothisb, 
with  whitish  nerves.  Racemes  recurved.  Flowers  small.  Berries  red, 
glabrous.  {Don*t  ATdL^  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  A  shrub,  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in 
April  and  May. 

A  28.  R.  Ri^GENs  Michx.    The  st^ff-racented  red  Currant. 

IdenMeatUm.    M Ichx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  lia  ;  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  1S6. ;  Don*s  BCnL,  SL 
p.  187. 

Spec,  Char.,  8fc,  Branches  erect.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath, 
wrinkled  reticulately ;  lobes  and  teeth  acute.  Racemes  rather  loose, 
many-flowered;  when  bearing  the  fruit,  stiffish  and  erect.  Bemes  red, 
hispid.  {Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  187.)  Native  of  Canada  and  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania.  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in 
April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1812. 

A  89.  R.  PUNXTA^UM  Ruiz  et  Pav.     The  dotted-^av^  red  Currant. 

Idem^fication.    Raiz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.,  2l  p.  18.  t  S33.  f.  a. ;  Don't  MiH.,  a  p.  197. 

Engraotiua.    BerL  in  M6m.  Soc  Pby&  Gen.,  3  pt  8.  i.  SL  £  19.  j  LindL  Bot.  Re*.,  t  ISTa ;  and  oar 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  serrated,  ^j^  733 
beset  with  resinous  glands  beneath,  as  are 
also  the  bracteas.  Racemes  longer  than 
the  leaves,  either  drooping  or  erect.  Brac- 
teas cuneat&oblong,  obtuse,  at  length  re- 
flexed.  Calyx  campanulate,  yellowish.  Ber- 
ries oblong,  hury,  red,  and  dotted.  Petals 
small,  yellow.  (-Dow**  Jlii//.,  iii.  p.  187.)  Na^ 
tive  of'^  Chili,  on  hills.  Introduced  in  1826. 
A  shrub,  growing  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  high,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves 
are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish  green ;  and  its  short  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  plant  throws  up 
suckers  from  the  roots ;  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  it  from  almost 
every  other  species  of  the  genus  in  British  gardens.  There  is  a  plant  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  against  a  south  wall,  which 
blossoms  freely  every  year,  and  appears  quite  hardy,  but  has  not  ytt 
ripened  fruit.    The  leaves,  when  rubbed,  have  an  agreeable  odour. 

m  30  R,  (p.)  GLANDULO^UM  Rtuz  et  Pav,    The  glandular-co/^jmi  red 

Currants 

JdewtifiGaium.    Ruis  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.,  t  SS3.,  but  not  of  Ait ;  Don'*  MIUL,  a  n.  189. 
£ngra9ingt.    RuU  et  Pay.  Fl.  Per.,  t  8S9L  f.  6. ;  BerL  in  M&n.  Vhjt.  Gen.,  S.  pL  2.  t  &  £  fiOi 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  cordate,  bluntly  3-lobed,  doubly  serrated,  rupged. 
Racemes  short.  Calyx  glandular,  nubescent.  A  native  of  Chih,  on 
wooded  hills.  (X)on*s  Mil/,,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  4  fl.  to  6  fi. 
high  ;  introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Evidently  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  species. 
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>.  Sptaei  or  Varie&ei   of  Rlbes  behnptig  to  lie  SuidiritioTi  A  of  the  Section 

Ribesia,  w/tic&  are  nott/et  introduced. 

tLfiriirraiu  Fill.  {Nor.  Act,  Ptt,6.  p.  STt.  1.9.1  hMUiBlHTHgU>n>ui,iin  lonR  pMlaJft ;  andlba 
flowcTi  cunpuiuUU^ '''^^i  uifl  ■wcvt-iCEalad.  The  bcrrlq  uv  t«i,  ■«!  or  A  terr  awcct  UHv }  and 
ttvm  Ihe  under  lurTace  of  Ihe  luts  exudea,  in  numeroui  Ultle  ^tUow  drape,  ji  rery  (ngnnt  b^ 
udale  nHlJi.  IuvIdb  a  tInHU  tnidl  of  the  tdKk  cumnt. 

B.  jkcUKUrielHM  M^  Id  LhL  FL  Bgu.  Alt  IIL,  t.  I3S,,  Fl  AIL,  1.  p.  ?70.,  hu  the  item  crccl- 
U>i,  the  leant  pulHMtat,  n«ul;  oiIhcuIu',  3.lobedi  and  the  ncemet  anil  flo*crten«.  Thecalfx  ii 
afaH^piipleaileuT,  (he  peUU  purine,  and  tbe  null  UkEthoHoT  Anlbrum,  but  orangs-colound. 

&  'trtianoa  Uoud.  (SmV  WfU.,  &  dg&)  hai  Ihe  learee  on  long  pelloTa,  ud  neari^  ai  lane 
at  thne  of  Ifae  .rcerTiKitilo.i>Utaniu.  The  totm  ue  of  a  puipltih  icllow,  and  the  ftult  about  Ihe 
tluif  Uialpr  ILiafanim.    Ula a  titlln nf  the iiMth.»e«t  ouilaf  Amnlca,  at  IheeonHuEDce  of 

p HcdkaanMV  BamMM  AmttieaKa. 

m  HejMlaanallTeofCalUtaniia,  wllb  cordate  leant,  and  iplcite,  tennlnal,  drooping 
'— n  bafina  lubBlar  ednai^  mtwiling  the  tndBu, 

hiehiatili  a  nailn  of  North  CallAjmia,  wlih  bmrT,  rigU,  dark  purple  brandia. 


-  "^'  '  m  WUId.  '^.ioraWn^.  B  rl  Knnt*.  hai  S-lohnl  )M>ei,  irrplj  cordati 
I  la  il.  macriibcXCTi.    It  1>  a  natlit  of  Heiko,  on  the  burning  Mount  Jaru 


.,  p.  KSl,  hai  glabceui  bianebia, 

a  nalln  of  Nepal  on  SInoon 

to  IO,l»Oft,,nh»rellgTowtlothehelght  ofSft-otsn. 

ncawa.    It  ii  a'nallTe  of  the  Himalajta,  Id  SWn'JgHr.^  "*■  °" 

B>  Floveri  greemih  i/eUow,  Kmetimei  wili  lie  Tipt  of  Ihe  SepaU  and  Petati 
red.    Fruit  bladi.. 
■  31.  R.  Ni'oRVM  L.     The  black  CurrBiit. 
/dn4t»«ao.    Uii.9p.S9l.i  I>Dn1U1E,3.p.lgO. 

awMyan.  J).  Alldum  Monwl  y(U.,«KL  1  CmbandPoiTrler,  n-.j.  KbwarUe  JohanDiabeere.aiT. 
/rumAui.  BnL,  L  c,  L  I.  t  !1. ;  WohIt.  Med.  BoL,  L  TS.  i  FL  Din.,  £96. ;  Black*.  HartL,  tS£, ; 
aiLBS..,tl»l.ja»dourAr-^M.  ^        ' 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  dotted  from  glands  beneath,  3 — 5-lobed.  Racemes 
loose.  Bracteas  minute,  subulate  or  obtuse,  much  shorter  than  the  pe- 
dicels. Petals  oblong.  Calyx  campanulate,  with  reflexed  s^menls.  Flowers 
whitish,  or  yellowish  greea.    Calyx  oflen  of  a  rich  brownish  red  colour. 


or  pink.  Stamens  somednies  more  than  5,  in  which  case  there  are  Tewer 
petals ;  so  that  when  there  are  10  stamens  there  are  no  petals.  This 
change  of  petals  into  stamens  is  just  the  rererse  of  the  process  by  which 
KDg^e  flowers  become  double;  and  it  is  the  only  &ct  of  the  kind  which  has 
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hitherto  been  observed.  Stigmas  bifid.  Berries  globose,  black,  gtafldiihu*. 
The  black  currant  is  a  shrub  with  smoothish  branches,  strong-smeliing 
leaves,  with  a  solitary  1-flowered  pedicel  at  the  base  of  each  raceme.  Hie 
flowers  appear  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  June  and  July ;  and,  when 

X,  changes  from  a  green  to  black  or  a  rich  dark  purple.  (2>on'#  MUl^ 
^Hed,  iii.  p.  190.)     A  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe;  growing  to  the 
height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowering  in  April. 

VarietieM,   In  a  wild  state,  there  are  scarcely  any  varieties  of  what  by  botanists 
is  considered  to  be  R,  nigrum;  but  the  botanical  species,  R,  tnste  PalL^ 
12.  altkicum  Pa//.,  and  some  others,  we  consider  to  be  nothing  more  than 
seminal  varieties  of  the  black  currant  in  a  wild  state.    The  black  currant  is 
indigenous  in  the  woods  of  Russia,  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  a  correspondent  there,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  plants  having  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  green  or 
yellow,  and  sometimes  even  white.     We  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  the 
alleged  hybrid  with  yellow  fruit,  mentioned  below,  of  which  we  have  pos- 
sessed a  plant  since  1827,  may  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  these  varieties. 
A  R.  ft.  2  hdccafldcida  Card.  Ma^.,  vol.  10.  p.  171.,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  black  and  white  currants,  and  to  have  been  ori- 
ginated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  previouslv  to  1827.     The 
&uit  is  of  a  dingy  greenish  vellow ;  but  the  plant  has  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  oi  R,  nigrum . 
A  R.  n.  3  bdccd  vhridd  Hort.  has  the  fruit  green  when  ripe.   This  variety 
is  common  in  Russia  in  a  wild  state;  and  plants  of  it  are  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 
A  R.  n,  ^fblm  variegdiii  Vilmorin  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  streaks 
of  yellow.    There  is  a  plant  of  it  in  Dennises  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. 
Garden  Varietiet,    Six  of  these  are  enumerated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Frtttt  Catalogue  of  1831,  the  best  of  which  are  the  black  Naples  and 
the  large  black.  The  fruit  of  the  former  variety  is  very  large  and  handsome, 
more  especially  when  the  plant  is  grown  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  in  a  situation 
rather  shady  and  moist. 

Descr^tion.  The  black  currant,  in  a  wild  state,  forms  a  lower  and  more  di- 
vergent bush  than  the  red  currant.  The  wood  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  the  buds 
lar^e ;  the  leaves  are  large,  soft,  glandular,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches  and 
buds,  have  a  strong  savin-like  scent  when  rubbed.  The  flowers  are  green  or 
yellowish,  often  with  the  tips  of  the  sepals  red ;  and  the  fruit,  in  a  wild  state, 
IS  much  larger  than  that  of  the  red  currant  It  is  a  vigorous  free-growmg 
shrub,  but  not  of  long  duration. 

Geograpkvy  Hutoryy  S^c,  The  black  currant  appears  to  have  the  same 
geographical  range  as  the  red ;  but  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that  spe- 
cies in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  less  so  in  the  south.  In  Britain,  it  is  not 
unfrequent  in  woods  and  hedges,  in  some  districts ;  but  it  is  probably  not 
truly  indigenous  an^  where.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  tne  north  of 
Russia,  where  its  fruit  is  much  sought  after  by  bears*  It  is  found  in  Siberia, 
and  on  Caucasus,  and  is  abundant  in  Sweden.  There  appear  to  be  species  of 
R^bei  with  black  fruit  in  India  and  South  America,  which  are  probably 
varieties  of  R,  nigrum,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  black  currant  of  those 
countries.  When  the  black  currant  was  first  cultivated  in  gardens  is  un- 
certain ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
which  it  probably  was  not,  on  account  of  the  plant  being  comparatively  un- 
common in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  having  flowers  of  a  purplish  green  colour,  succeeded  by  fruit 
as  bi^  again  as  the  ordinary  red  currant,  but  "  of  a  stinking  and  somewhat 
loathing  savour."  The  black  currant  is  not  mentioned  by  tfaue  earliest  French 
horticultural  writers ;  but  in  Du  Hamel's  Arbres  FruUierM  it  is  enumerated 
among  other  fruit  shrubs,  though  it  is  described  more  as  a  medicinal  plant 
than  as  a  table  fruit.     Its  fruit,  Du  Hamel  says,  passes'for  being  stomachic, 
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diuretic,  cordial,  and  tonic;  and  aretaflais  made  from  it  that  promote*  di- 
ction. The  flavour  and  taate  of  the  fhiit  being  disagreeable  to  man;,  it 
uMillbut  partially  cultiTated  in  British  gardens,  more  especially  in  Bnghmd. 
In  Scotland  it  is  held  in  more  esteem,  on  account  of  the  jelly  that  la  made  froni 
it  beJDg  considered  a  sorereign  remedy  for  sore  throats. 

Pn^ertiei  and  Uiei.  The  leaves,  the  friiit,  and  the  entiic  plant,  especially 
in  a  wild  state,  ore  considered  pow«fuIly  diuretic ;  in  Siberia  the  leaves  form 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  drink  known  as  quasa ;  and  the  berries  being 
fermented  with  hon^,  a  powerful  spirit  is  distilled  from  theoi.  The  leaves, 
vhen  young,  are  put  into  spirits,  so  as  la  give  the  liquor  a  brownish  tinge  like 
that  of  brandy.  An  infusion  of  the  young  roots  is  given  to  cattle,  in  Kussia, 
as  a  febrifuge.  The  leaves,  in  a  dried  state,  smell  liKe  green  tea ;  and  a  verv 
small  portion  oF  them  wiU  communicate  ^at  flavour  so  effectually  to  black 
tea,  as  completely  to  deceive  the  taste.  In  the  north  of  Russia,  the  berries 
of  both  the  black  and  the  green  varieties  are  gathered  from  the  woods  in  large 
quantities,  dried  in  ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  and  laid  up  for  being  used  in  winter, 
either  raedicinelly  for  the  quinsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  throat,  or  for 
making  tarts.  The  fruit,  whether  tresh  or  dried,  is  aleo  used  in  Sweden,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  aremedy  for  sore  throats.  In  England, 
the  pnncipal  use  of  the  fruit  is  for  making  a  jam,  or  rob,  which,  like  the  jelly 
made  m  Scotland,  is  considered  excellent  for  sore  throats;  but  the  fruit  ib 
seldom  used  either  in  tarts  or  puddings,  or  for  making  wine.  In  Scotland, 
the  jelly  is  considered  to  add  an  excellent  flavoiu'  to  whisky  and  water. 
The  treatment  of  the  black  currant,  as  a  fruit  tree,  will  be  found  in  the  En' 
cychpadia  of  Gardening,  and  in  the  Suimrban  Gardener. 

•  32.  R.  (n.)  TRl'sTB  Pall.     The  mA-colafttred,  or  dark-bhttmned,  bisdt 
Currant. 

Idat^catim.    P»n.No».  Act  P«t,iap.3ja.j  Don'ilim.,S.p.iS». 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  5-lobed. 
and  racemes  of  flowers  at  the  u>ei 
Aower  and  ui  fruit.  Corollas  flattish,  of  a  dull  brownish-red  on  the  outnde, 
and  yellowish  inside.  Petals  revolute.  Berries  small,  black,  insipid.  Root 
creepinfj.  (JDon't  Mill.,  iii  p.  189.)  A  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  Mongol 
Mountams;  growing  2  fl.  or  3fl.  high,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
Introduced  in  1820 ;  and  obviously  only  a  variety  of  the  common  black 

•  33.  A.  (n.)  flo'ridijm  L'Hint.    The  flowery  black  Currant. 

Ittmll/lluliSH.    I/HiriLSUlp.,  1.  p.4.;  DoD'lHilL.&p.  ISO. 

Simaitma.    R.  n1(niin,  3.  tat.  Sp.,  Sal. ;  K.  Hnnirlrtninnn   Lam.  DM.,  3,  ^  491 1  It.  Tteai- 

TUum  Mekt.  FL  Bor.  Amtr.,  1.  p.  log.,  acoardliiK  to  Tomr ;  JUUj/wn  Dlanim,  ttc.  Out.  Su*., 

StM4t:3I5. 
Sagnil^    Din.  KUti.,  S.  t.  Ht.  f  SIG. i    B«rl,  I.  ctt.t.St.;  SczbmUl  Baum.,  L  99. i  (ad  oir 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  full  of  re£nous  glands, 
3  or  d-lobed,  cordate,  doubly  serrated.  Ra- 
cemes pendulous,  pubescent.  Bracteas  linear, 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  Calyx  tubularly 
campanulate,  glabrous :  with  the  segments 
obtuse,  and  at  length  reflexed.  Oermens  and 
black  berries  oval-globose,  glabrous.  This  is 
in  man;  respects  nearly  allied  to  A.  nigrum; 
but  its  more  copious  and  denser  flowers,  ahd  i 
especially  thdr-long  bracteas,  and  more  tubular 
calvxes,  will  always  distinguish  it :  the  sotite^ 
pedicel,  too,  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  is 
wanting  in  this  species.  Petals  oblong,  rather 
erose  at  the  apex;  greenish  yellow.  {Zhm'i 
3fitf.,iii.p.  190.)     A  shrub,  growing  from*  ft. 

to  6  li.  hirii,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  a,*-* 

Introduced  in   1729,     We  admit  the  distinct-  ^^^\ 
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PAET  111. 


n  Hort.  haa  the  flowera  smaller,  and  tbe  racemes 


nCMt^  this  sort;  but,Judgiiig  rrom  the  plants  in  the  UorticuIturB]  Society's 
Oikrden,  and  in  the  erboretiun  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  well  as  from  a  very 
beautiful  figure  in  Schmidt's  Baimtndt,  we  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
variety,  or  race,  of  the  black  currant;  bnt  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  we 
have  treated  it  as  a  species,  in  order  to  leave  the  reader  tree  to  form  hii 
own  judgment  on  ttie  subject.  We  have  only  indicated  our  opinion  bj 
putting  the  letter  n  in  parentheses,  between  the  generic  and  apedCc  names. 

'     ■  R.  (n.)f.  2  panSfiarvm  Hort-  has  the  flowers  and  racemes  largo-  than 
-    those  of  the  speciei 
■  R.  (n.)/  3  parviflorr- 

B  3*.  R.  (n.)  inb'bbiaks  Lindt.    Tlie  intoxicating  black  Currant. 

MauelcalUm.    UrUL  In  But  E«s..l  ItTI;  Don".  Mill,  1  |H9(l 

fnrnnAwt.    But.  Bcc,  L  1471.  i  and  our  j|c.  1% 

^Dffi,  Char.,  Sic.  Leaves  roundish, 
deeply  3— Mobed,  and  deeply 
'  toothed,  truncate  at  the  b^e, 
glandular  on  both  surfaces.  Pe- 
tioles pubescent.  Peduncles  3 
— 5-dowered,  pendulous.  Flow- 
ers agen^te.  Calyx  tubular, 
glandukr,  wi^  the  sclents  re- 
curved. Calyx  greenish  white, 
with  the  tube  4  lines  long,  f 
Leaves  smelling  like  those  of  R.  & 
fldridiun.  The  species  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr,  Floy  of  New  

York,  under  the  name  of  the 
mtoxicating  currant,  but  with- 
out any  other  account  of  its 
properties.  The  berries  pro- 
iiably  possess  some  narcotic  qualitv,  (Don'r  l^iU.,  iii,  p.  190.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  growing  to  rite  height  of  3ft,  or  4 ft,  and  Sowmng  in 
April,     Introduced  m  1687. 

■  35.  R.  cb'reuh  Doagl.     The  waxy-ZeoDed  Had  Currant, 

tiaui/icalkim.     Doufl.  la  HorL  Tniu,,  T.  p.  Sll. ;  BM. 
Bet.,1SG3.i    HoDk.  FL   Boc.  Amer.,  1.  p.  VM. :    Dsn^ 

Mia,3.p.i9a 

Enfraiingt,    Bol  Reg,,  k  ises. ;  mid  aasfif.  717. 
Spec.   Char.,   ^c.       Leaves   small,    cordate, 

lobed,  serrated,  clothed  with  glandular  pu- 
bescence, glabrous,  glaucous,  fiiU  of  white 

glands  above.    Racemes  pendulous,  rather 

capitate,      Bracteas   ovate,    adpressed   to 

the  germens,  which  are  glabrous.    Flowers 

nearly  sessile,  cylindrical,  rather  angular, 

Calycine  segments  small,  reHexed.  (Don't 

HUl.,  iii.  p.  190.)     In  its  small  foliage,  and 

few-flowered  racemes,  this  species  resem- 
bles the  gooseberry  tribe;  but  it  has  not 

thorns.     The  flowers  are  rather  large  and 

white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  and  are 

rather  downy.  White  waxy  dots  like  scales 

cover  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  whence 

the  specific  name.    A  native  of  North-west  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Columbia,  and  its  southern  tributary  streams,  from  the  Oreat  Palls  to  tbe 
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Rocky  Mountains,  m  gravelly  or  sandy  soils.    A  shrub,  growing  3  ft.  or  3  ii. 
high,  and  flowmng  ia  April.     Introduceil  in  1827. 
'    »  36.  R.  Tiscosi'saiitUM  Pvrih.     The  very  clammy  black  Currant. 
Um0eatlm-    Purdi  fX  Amo.  Sept.,  l.f.lS3.;  Doufl  in  Tnni.  Hort  Sar.,?.  p.  SU.i  Duu-i 

r~     ■Hgmr.    CoitiBOi  T\Koitu\ni*  Saac*  Alui.  du  ScltM.  Kal;  IS36. 
_r^vl*g.    Hook.  Fb.  Bor.  AiD>r.,l.[iS3i.  1.74. 

Spec.  CAar.,  Bfc.    Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  3 — 5-lobed,  deeply  crenated.  Visrid 
and  glaadular  pubescence.     Glands  on  both  surfaces.     Racemes  erect,  co- 

rbose.  Bracteas  linear-obovate,  rather 
'ter  than  the  pedicels,  which  are  clothed 
with  glandular  hairs.  Calyx  tubularly  cam- 
(janulate,  with  erectly  apteading  obtuse  seg- 
ments. Oermens  and  fruit  ovate-oblong, clothed  j 
with  viscid  hairs.  Berries  oblong-ovate,  black. 
Flowers  large  and  white.  (_Don'i  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  191.)     A  native  of  North  America,  o"   '■"" 


Rocky  Mountuns,  and  in  dry  plains,  in  par-  ' 
tially  shad^  places  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Columbia;  also  on  the  summits  of  the  hills 


r  the  Spokan  and  Kettle  Falls,  i 
vation  of  8000  ft.  above  the  sea.  (Dtrngl.  in  739 

Hooi.  Fl.  Bar.  Anier.)  A  shrub,  attaining  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.; 
producing  its  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1836.  "  A  very  fine 
and  remarkable  species."  (Hook.^  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep :  the 
only  plants  we  know  of  it,  in  tne  ndghbourhood  of  London,  are  in  the 
nursen'  of  Mr.  Cree,  the  author  of  Horhti  Addleiloneniu,  at  Addleatone, 
near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey. 
■  37.  S.  HtJDsoNiA^Niiif  RichanUon.     The  Hudson's  Bat/  black  Currant. 

liaUifiialiim.    Rlcbudi  in  FnnkL  Flrit  Joum.,  a). !.  ippcnd.  p.  6.  j  Don'i  Mil].,  S.  p  190. 

Sjnui^ine.    A  ftiVMn  Himgl.  Hort.  Ttiuu.,1.  p.  514. 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Branches  erect.  Leaves  3-lobed,  ^uite  glabrous  above, 
full  of  resinous  dots  beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  villous .  Getmens 
dotted.  Berries  globose,  glabrous,  black.  R^emes  erect,  pubesceut. 
Bracteas  short.  S^ments  of  the  calvx,  which  is  campanulate,  spreading. 
Flowers  small.  Petals  white.  The  fruit,  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  plants, 
are  those  of  R.  nigrum.  {Don't  Mil.,  iii.  p.  190.)  It  is  a  native  of  North' 
America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  west,  and 
as  far  north  as  lat.  57°,  including  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  about  the 
Kettle  Palis.  A  shrub  growEng  to  the  height  of  3ft.  or  4f^.  Plants  of 
this  sort  are  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

«  38.  £.  olacia'le  Wall.     The  icy  i/sci  Currant. 
Mi*Hflciui<m.    WiU.  C*L,  No.  SBSS. ;  Don^  WIL,  3.  p.  189. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Bracteas  smooth.  Leaves  glabrous  above,  but  with  few 
scattered  bristly  hairs  beneath,  cordate  at  the  base,  3 — 5-lobed  at  the  apex ; 
lobes  acute,  serrated.  Petioles  long,  serrated  at  the  base.  Racemes 
drooping.  Calyx  campanulate.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black.  (Dou't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  189.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  on 
Emodi  and  Gosainthan ;  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft,  high,  and  flowering 
in  April  and  May.  Introduced  m  1823.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  against  a 
wall,  ID  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
a.  Speciei  or  Vanettet  of  Rlbes  belongiiig  to  the  Dinmon  S  of  lie  Section 

Ribesia,  which  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
R.  BfctfnlffiUI  BrrL  in  Dcc.Pred.,  a  p.  481, ;  A  caucUcinn  BUh. ;  bu  cordite,  ihiipli  Kmttd 


^x^ 
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C.  Flowert  deep  red.     Friai  black: 
30.  A.BiHaui'Ni 

uu.,  7.  L  U. ;  BdL  Hcb.,  L  IMS.  i  Swt.  Ft-Gir 


^ec.  Ckar.,^c.     Leaves  cordate,  somewhat  5-lobed,  ieirateJ,  veiny,  s 


above,  Iwt  clothed  with  villoiu  tomentum  beneath.  Racemes  drooping 
pubescent,  twice  the  \ea^  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
tubulariy  campanulate,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  spread- 
ing s^ments,  exceeding  the  petals,  which  are  red, 
and  quite  entire.  Bracteas  obovate-spethulate. 
Berries  turbinate,  hairy.  This  b,  perhaps,  the 
most  ornamental  species  of  the  genua,  bearing  a 

Srofusion  of  lat^  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured 
owers,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  om»- 
menting  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds.     The 
berries  are  of  s  bluish  black,  and  insipid;  resem- 
bling a  bilberry  more  than  either  a  currant  or  a  , 
gooaeberry.  (Son'f  MiU.,  iii.  p.  191.)     A  native  \ 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  in  abundance.  If 
from  lat.  36°  to  52°  n.;  usually  growing  in  rocky '^ 
situations,  by  the  sides  of  streams.   A  shrub,  4  fl. 

to  8ft.  hl^, flowering  in  April.  Introduced  b  1B36,  and  fonning  by  hx  the 
most  ornamental  spedes  of  thegraius.  It  is  easily  propagated,and  as  hardy 
as  the  common  black  currant.  It  flowers  profusely  i  and,  coming  into 
bloom  early  in  the.  season,  forms  the  most  splendid  bush  to  be  seen  in 
British  shrubberies,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  A 
ereat  many  seeds  were  sent  over  by  Mr.  Douglas,  a  number  of  which  were 
distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and  the  plants  produced  from 
them  have  varied  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  from  pale  pink  to  deep  red. 
The  plants,  also,  seed  freely  in  this  country;  and  hence  a  number  of  varie- 
ties nave  been  originated  by  nurserymen,  independently  of  S.  (s.)  nalva- 
ceum  and  R.  (s.)  glutindsum,  which  differ  fr«m  the  species,  not  only  in  the 
.  shades  of  colour  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  thor  leaves.  The  variety 
which  has  the  darkest-coloured  flowers  is  K.  s.  ktro-ri)bens. 

»  R.  (t.)  e  f/utjnonim Benth.  Hort. Trans.,  Sd  ser.  1.  part  6.;  R.  au- 
guEtum  Dougl.  MS.  and  our&.  740.,  has  the  foliage  destitute  of 
down,  and  slightly  viscous.  The  racemes  are  rather  larger  than  m 
the  species,  and  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour. 

740  741 


R.  (*.)  3mai«Kv«mBenth„l.c„andour&.  741.,baHtheleavesrough 
and  hispid  on  the  upper  side,  and  clothed  underneath  with  a  whitish 
cottony  down.  The  racemes  of  flowers  ere  shorter  and  closer ;  and 
each  flower  is  almost  sessile  on  the  common  stalk.  In  colour,  the 
Bowers  are  rather  d^ker  than  those  of  R.  (8.)glu  tindsum,  and  have 
more  of  a  lilac  tinge. 
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■  R.  f.  4  dtro-rubent  Hort.  haa  the  flowers  aod  rscnuea  rather  Bmitller, 
and  of  a  much  deeper  and  darker  red,  than  those  of  the  ipedes. 
Plaats  of  this  varietj',  in  the  Honkultund  SocieCj'a  Garden,  when 
in  flower,  are  atrikingl]'  diatinct. 

a.  Specia  or  Vaficliei  of  R\'oe&  belonging  lo  the  Divition  C  of  Ike  Section  Rib^aia, 
mAici  have  nol  yet  been  introduced, 

I  Meyer.     The  dsxkj(iaTp\e^/hteered  Conwit. 
L,3.iuiei. 


Seel.  Cher.    The  calyiea  tubular,  and  yellow.    The  racemes  roaDy-^owered. 
Leaves  compaasing  the  bud.     Unarmed  shrubs.  (Dec.  Prod.,  iiL  p.  483.) 
■  41.  R.  au'rbum  PiiriA.    The  golden-homered  Currant. 
UaUUeiMm.    fanh  FL  Ancr.  Scpl,  I.  p.  I 
arnnwuwi.  H.  ftmktu  D^f.  Cat.  Hart.,  fai 


airjtobiun  leioldu 
B«1.,  L  c,  t  !.  r.  S3. 1  BoL  Ktt;  t.  ISS. ;  ind.ouT  A-  T^ 

Quite  glabrous.     Leaves  three-lobed. 


Engranittti 

Spec.  Chi    ,  . 

lobes  divaricate,  with  a  few  deep  teeth,  shorter  than 
the  petioles,  which  are  ciliated  at  the  base.  Calyxes 
tubular,  lancer  than  the  pedicels.  Tube  sleoder. 
S^menla  oblong,  obtuse.  Petals  linear,  much  ahorter 
than  the  calj'cine  segments.  Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  pedicels.  Style  entire.  Bemea  glabrous. 
Flowers  golden  yellow.  Fruit  yellow,  seldom  black, 
and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  {Dott'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  191.) 
A  native  of  North-west  America,  in  light  eravelly 
■oils,  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Columbia  Rii 
on  the  southern  branches.  A  ahnib,  growing  6 
in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1818. 

■  R.  a.  \pn^cox  Lindl.in  Hort.  Trans.,  S) 

vii.p.S42. — Flowers  earlier.  Leaves  r 
cuneated  at  the  base,  pubescent 
i>eneath ;  lobes  deeply  aerrated. 
Berries  copious,  earlier,  turtunate. 
Racemes  bracteate.  A  native  of 
North  America. 
•  R.  o.  2  tPJtfMum  Dec.  Prwi.,  iii.  p.  4S3.J 
R.  longifldrum  Fhxter't  Cat.,  1813. 
—  Leaves  rather  villous. 

■  R.  a.  3  ier6tittum  Lindl.,  I.  c. ;  and  our 

fig.  743. — Flowers  late.    Leaves  of 
various  forms,  smoothish  beneath  ; 
lobes    deq)ly    serrrated.       Berries 
few,  late,  round.    Racemes  naked.       74 
A  native  of  North  America. 


the  mountains,  and 
high ;  flowering 
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This,  and  the  preceding  varieties,  are  highly  ornamental,  from  then- 
fine,  lai^e,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance ; 
and  thar  smooth,  glossy,  yellowish  green  leaves.  The  plants  are, 
also,  most  truly  ligneous,  and  of  greater  duration,  than  those  of 
most  other  speaes  of  Ribes.  Next  to  R,  sanguf  neum,  and  its  varie- 
ties, they  merit  a  place  in  every  collection. 

•  42.  R.  (a.)  tenuiplo^rum  Lindl.   The  slender-flowered  Currant. 

idenMeaikm.    UndX.  in  Hort  Trani.,  7.  pi  848. ;  Hot  Reg^  1274. :  Don*f  HUL.  S.  p.  191. 
S^mmumes.    R.  aAreum  CoUa  Hort  Rip,  Anpeud..  &  t  L  f.  A. ;  R,  flkrum  BerL  m  Dec  Prod,,  5. 
p^  4j|l ;  R,  mittouri^iuit  /fort. ;  CbryubotxTa  lindleydna  Spacb. 


Ei^a9itig$.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  15274 ;  and  nor  Jig.  7M. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c.  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Leaves  roundish,  3-Iobed,  mealy ; 
lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.  Racemes  pendulous,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  tubular,  glabrous,  longer  than  the  pedicels,  744 

coloured.  Petals  quite  entire,  linear,  one  half 
shorter  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  which 
are  oblong  and  obtuse.  Bracteas  linear,  length 
of  the  pedicels.  Berries  elabrous.  In  habit, 
this  species  is  more  erect  than  R,  aureum,  and 
has  tne  young  wood  more  thinly  clothed  with 
leaves ;  its  whole  appearance  is  also  paler,  during 
the  early  part  of  tne  season.  The  flowers  are 
not  more  than  half  the  size  of  R.  aureum ;  and 
have  entire,  not  notched,  petals.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour  but  possessing  little  acidity.  {DofCt  Mil/,, 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  native  of  North  America;  common 
on  the  rocky  tracts  of  the  Columbia,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
A  shrub,  attidning  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft. ;  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.    Introduced  in  1812. 

Varieliet. 

A  R.  (a.)  /.  Ifructu  nigro, — ^Berries  changing  from  yellow  to  red,  and 

finally  acquiring  a  deep  blackish  purple  colour. 
•  R.  (a,)  L  2fructu  iiUeo, — Fruit  yellow ;    always  retaining  the  same 

colour. 

A  43.  R,  (a.)  flaVum  CoU.    The  yeHow-^fiowered  Currant. 

Identification.    CoIL  Hort  Ripul.  Append,  a  ix  4  t  I.  £  /8. ;  Don's  Mill,  S.  fk  191. 

Synonifmes.    R.  abreum  3  sanguineuui  Undl  m  Hort.  Trant.t  7.  p.  9iSL ;  R.  palm&tum  l>e^.  BorL 

Far. ;  R,  aftreum  Ker  Bot.  iSer.,  t  125.,  but  not  of  Punh  ;  Chryiob6tiTa  intermddia  ^mck. 
Engraving.    ColL  Hort.  Ripul.  Append.,  3.  p.  4^  t  L  f.  2. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Unarmed,  quite  glabrous.  Young  leaves  3-lobed ;  adult 
ones  usually  5-lobed,  deeply  toothed,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  ciliated 
petioles.  Racemes  short,  4 — 5-flowered.  Calyx  tubular,  much  longer 
than  the  pedicels.  Tube  slender.  S^ments  rather  spathulate,  reflexed. 
Petals  one  half  shorter  than  the  calycine  segments.  Bracteas  elliptic 
Berries  oblons,  glabrous.  Flowers  yellow.  {Don^s  MiU,,  iii.  p.  191.)  A 
native  of  North  America.  A  shrub,  growing  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  hi^ ;  flowoing 
in  April  and  May.     Introduced  in  1812. 

App.  i.  A  Classification  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ribes 
in  the  Horticultural  Societi/s  Garden  in  1836,  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  Foreman  of  the  Arboretum  there. 

In  the  following  synopsis,  the  authorities  put  immediately  after  the  names 
of  the  plants  are  those  of  die  nurservmen,  or  others,  who  sent  the  plants 
with  these  names  to  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gkurden ;  the  authorities  in 
parenthesis  are  references  to  books ;  and  the  references  to  figures  are  those 
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in  our  own  pages.  In  short,  we  have  here  followed  the  plan  which  we  adopted 
under  Cratce^gus,  in  giving  Mr.  Gordon's  arrangement  of  that  genus ;  and  for 
the  same  reasons  as  those  there  given.  (See  p.  816.) 

§  i.   NiSsBA  (or  those  like  the  common  Black  or  Red  Currant). 

Leave*  large,  and  ttroDgly  icented.    Ftowert  in  bunches. 

I.  R,  alplnuxn  (Lte.  Spec.,  S9&  ;^.785.  in  p.  VTJB.)  It  A  fl6ridum  grandifl6nim  Sabine.  (Jig-  ^^  ^n 

syn.  diofcum  Masiers^  nuneryman.  Can-  p.  985.) 

terbury.  {Manch  MetM,,n.  683.)  syn.  rigena  Miekx.  {Plot.  Bar,  Amer.,  1. 

SL  R,  alplnum    ptmUum  MUler,  Briitol  Nur-  pi  110.) 

aery.  {UndL^JIe.  786.  in  pi  g7a)  12.  B.  malviuseum  Douglas.  (Smiih  in  Beet's  Cj/d.i 

S.  B.  resintMum  Loddqies.  ;  (Pursk  Ft.  Amer.  andj^.  741.  in  p.  S68.) 

SepC,  1.  p.  16a  }  fig'  7SS.  in  pi  961.)  ISL  B,  glutinbmim  Bentham.  {HorL  Trans. ;  and 

•yn.  orientUe  Cslrot,  nurserynuui,  Bour.  fig.  74a  in  p.  968.) 

deaux.  syn.  aug^stum  Douglas. 

recUnktumofsomecoUectlonfc  14.  B.  saogilneum  Douglas.  {Pursh  FL  Amer, 

4i  B.  nigrum  Thompson,  Mile  End  Nursery.  (,Lin.  Sept.,  I.  p.  161 ;  snAfig.  739.  in  pi  988.) 

^tec.,  291.  i  una  fig.  734.  in  p.  983.)  IS.  B.  sang&ineum  var  Mro-robens  Douglas. 

syn.  61klum  of  some  Frencn  collections.  1&  B.  rfkbrum  Tkonmson.  {Lin.  Spec.,  S90.) 

{Mcenck.)  17.  B.  rdbrum   nblneum  Otdaker,  gardener  at 

5.  B.  nigrum  varief^tum  Ftlmorin,  Paris.  Stoke  Farm. 

&  B.  trlste  lAfddiges.  (PalL  Nov.  Act.  Petr.,  la  syn.  Russian  Currant 

pi  £78.)     Only  differing  fhrni  the  com.  1&  B.  rubnim  (Vfictu  &lbo  TMompson. 

mon  black  currant  in  the  dull  brown  svn.  White  Currant 

colour  of  the  flowers.  19.  B.  robrum  variegfttum. 

7.  B.  petiol&re  Douglas.  Sa  &  splcktum  Loddiges.   {Robs.  IJndL  Trans., 

&  B.  prostrfttum  FaUOt  nurseryman,  Gateshead.  &  p.  24a  t  SI. :  taiAfig.l93i.  in  p.  960.) 

{L*Her.  Stirp.,  1.  p.  &  t  S.)  SI.  B.  multiflbrum   Whitley,    Fulham   Nursery. 

sjXL  canad^nse  Loddiges.  (Kilaibel  in  Bonn,  et  Sekuil.  Svstem.,  5. 

gUnduKMum  Aii.\HorLKew.,l.  p.  S7a,  p.  493. ;  Bat.  Mag.,  2368. ;  undfig.  729.  in 

not  of  Ruis  et  ravon.)  p.  980.) 

&  B.  vlscosfssimum  Douglas.  iPursh  Flor.  Bor.  2S.  B.  petrse\im  Lee,   Hammersmith    Nursery. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  163i ;  fig.  738.  in  p.  987.)  ( Wu^.  inJacq.  Misc.,  2.  p.  36. ;  Ew.  Bot., 

10.  B.  fl6ridum  parviflbrum  Cels,  nurseryman,  Pa.  t  705i  *,  and  ourjKg.  727.  in  pi  979.) 

ris.  (L^Her.  SUrp.,  1 .  p.  4.)  23.  A.  glaeikle  Boyle,  183&  ( WaU.) 

syn.  ameridinum  Miller.  24.  B.  punctiltum  Liudl.  {Bot.  Beg.,  t  1658. ;  and 

penaylv&nicum  Cels.  {Lam.  Diet,  S,  our  fig.  733.  in  p.  981.) 

p.  49.)  syn.  prostr^tum  Buix  et  Pae.  {Fl.  Perue., 

caropanuliLtum  of  some  foreign  col.  3. 12.  t  233.  f.  a.) 
lections. 

$  ii.  Au^BEA  (or  those  like  the  Missouri  Yellow  Currant). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.    Flauters  faurge,  not  In  bunches,  S  or  4  together. 

S5.  B.  aCreura  pra»'cox  God^firoy.    {Pursh    Fl.  27.  B.  afireum  serdtinum    tttctu  Idteo  f  Flojf, 
Amer.  SepL,  1.  p.  164. ;  and  our  fig.  742.  Nurseryman   in  New  York, 

in  p.  989.)  28.  B.  adreum    sanguiaeum  FUgf.  {LindL  BoL 
26.  B.  a6reum  serdtinum  Douglas.  {Pursh;  and  ^^^i  ^  ^^O- 

our  fig.  743.  in  p.  989.)  syn.  fllivum  Hort. 

•yn.  miaaouriinse  Loddigo-  <9-  R'  tenutflbrum  (?  UndL)  fhSctu  adreo  Prince. 
MiSKNiri  Currant  {Bot.  Beg.,  tl574  ;  and  Ar.  741  in  p.  990.) 

3a  B  tenuiflbrum  fhSctu  nlgro  Floy. 

}  iii.  Cb^rea  (or  those  small  Gooseberry-leaved,  and  few-flowered.  Goose- 
berry-like Currants  which  resemble  R,  cereum). 

Leaves  small  and  powdered.    Flowers  3  or  4  together.    Fruit  shining  and  smooth. 

3L  B.  cereum  Douglas.  The  flowers  of  a  light  rosy  82.  B.  inibrians  Floy,  {LindL  Bat  Beg.^  t  1471. ; 

pink,  and  Aruit  of  a  beauUAil  amber  co-  Oard.  Mag.,  S.  p.  225. ;  and  fig.  7S6L  in 

lour.  {Bot.  Beg.,  1 1263. ;  Gard,  Mag.,  5.  p.  986.) 

p.  522.}  and^ltg.  737.  in  p.  9861)  syn.  Intoxicating  Bed  Currant 

§  iv.  Grossula^ri£  (or  those  resembling  the  common  Gooseberry). 

Leaves  small  and  shining.    Flowers  yellowish  green,  white,  or  crimson,  and  not  more  than  3  or  4 
together,    jjpi'iws  few  and  large. 

3S.  B.  niveum  Dougfas.  {Bot,  Beg.,  1 1692. ;  and  3&  IS.  setbsum  Folia.  {Bot,  Beg.,  1 1237. ;  and^. 
Af.  718.  in  pi  970.)  716.  in  p.  969.)  ^    , 

Habit  very  upright    Flowers  white.  syn.  Missouri  Oooseberry  Lodd. 

34.  B.  specibsum  Douglas.  {Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  SJ.  B.  GrosauUiria  Lodd.  {Lin.  &wc,  291.) 

^  pi  731. J  SwL  BrU.  FL  Gard.,  2d  see.,  38.  B.  divaricitum  Douglas.  {Bot.  Beg.,  t  135a  ; 
t  14a  ;  Bot.  Beg.,  t  182.  j  Gard.  Mag.,  And  fig.  720.  in  p.  971.) 

&  pi  455. ;  and  /^.  72^  in  p.  975.)  39.  B.  triflbruro  MacUe.  { WilUL  Enum.,  1.  pi  51. ; 
syn.  stomineum  Lambert.  {Smith  in  Bees's  and  our  J^.  717.  in  p.  969.) 

Cyd])  (yp-  stamincum  of  some  French  collections, 

as.  il  irrlgoum  Douglas.  {Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  L  40.  B.  iTva  crispa  Mackfe.  {Lin.  Spec.,  291.) 
p.  &l. ;  fig.  lil.  in  p.  9f71.)  syn.  DiadUitha  Loddiges. 

3u 
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$  V.  EcHiNA^TA  (or  those  with  numerous  bristle-like  Spines,  and  Flowers  ia 

bunches). 


l^eaves  small  and  shining.    PTewert  in  small  buocbea,  and  of  a  dttll  brown  colour, 
numerous,  and  like  small  brlsUea  clotiiing  Uie  young  sboota 


jjpAMsrnnaU  aad 


41.  R.  echinktum  Dotiglat. 
srn.  armlitum. 
Habit  trailing.  (See  p.  976.) 
R.  C>n68bati  tVkUley.  (Li$L  Ofee.,  990.;  and 
our;%.7iain*p.  jr70.) 
43.  R.m(Aca\hie,Ledebour.{SmUMim  Real's  Q^.) 


4« 


44.  A  lac6stre   Punk.  {Pair.  Bmegc.  Sapfi^  t 
p.  858.  s  and  our  J^.  724.  in  g  976) 
syn.  oxyacantholdes  Miekz.(,Pt.Atr.Amer., 
1.  p.  111.;  andour>i^.715.  to  pl96B.) 
hirtellum  in  the  Freoch  coUecdoos. 
groasulariddea  B^gs, 


CHAP.  LVL 

OF   THE   HA  ROY  OR    HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS    PLANTS  OF   THE  ORDER 

ESC  A  LLON//  CE^* 

There  is  only  one  perfectly  hardy  genus  belonging  to  this  order;  viz.  /'tea; 
and  the  principal  genus,  which  is  halAhardy,  is  Escallont^.  Both  are  highly 
ornamental  shrubs ;  the  former  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  the  latter 
to  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South  America. 

Genus  I. 


r 


u 


/'TEA  L.    The  Itea.    Lm.  Syst,  Pent^dria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  Sr75.:  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  a ;  Don*8  Mill.,  3.  p.  396. 
I^non^mes.    Cedrfela  Loiir. :  Dicon&ngia  Michx. 

DerivattoH.    Itea  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  willow,  which  is  given  to  this  genus  oo  account  of  tbo 
quick  growth  of  the  /"tea  viiginica. 

Gen,  Char,  Calyx  bell-shaped,  with  5  teeth,  persistent.  Petah  5,  their 
aestivation  valvate.  Stamens  5,  shorter  than  the  petals.  Both  petals  and 
stamens  inserted  upon  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Teeth  of  calyx,  petals,  and 
stamens,  alternate  with  one  another.  Ovary  not  connate  with  the  calyx. 
Style,  at  first,  seemingly  one ;  afterwards  it  parts  into  two  portions :  hence, 
there  are  rather  2  styles  connate.  Stigmas  capitate,  mostly  divided  by  a 
furrow.  Carpels  two,  connate  into  a  capsule  of  2  cells,  that  has  2  furrows, 
and  parts  from  bottom  to  top.  Seeds  in  two  rows  along  the  introflexed 
margins  of  the  carpels.  {Dec,  Prod.,  iv.  p.  6.)— A  shrub,  with  simple  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  flowers  m  racemes. 

A  I.  /.  virgi'nica  i.    The  Virginian  Itea. 

IdentffieaUon.  Lin.  Sp.,  889. ;   N.  Du  Ham.,  6. :  Dec  Prod., 4.  pi  6. ; 

Don's  MUL,  a  p.  196. 
Engravingt.    Lam.  lU.,  1.  1 147. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  &  t  a ;  Bot.  Bfag. 

t  2409.  i  and  our>i^.  745l 

Spec,  Char,,  j^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acutely  toothed. 
Racemes  simple,  terminal.  (Zhn*s  MiiL,  iii- P«  196.) 
A  deciduous  shrub,  crowing  to  the  height  ot  6  fl.  or 
7h,  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Carolina;  introduced  in  1744;  and  pro- 
ducing its  white  flowers,  in  terminal  racemes,  from 
June  to  August.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  more  r«idily  by  layers,  suckers,  or  seeds ;  and 
it  thrives  best  in  a  sand^  or  peaty  soil,  kept  moist. 
The  plant,  to  be  kept  in  vigour,  should  have  the 
old  wood  frequently  cut  down  to  the  ground.  When 
grown  in  a  situation  that  is  rather  moist,  its  flowers 
make  a  fine  appearance,  at  a  season  when  there  are  few  other  shrubs  in 
blossom.  It  IS  most  frequently  propa^ted  by  seeds,  which  are  annually 
received  from  America.     The  price  of^plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is 
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U.  each,  and  of  seeds,  6^.  a  packet ;  at  BoilwyU'ery  plants  are  2  francs  each ; 
and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

Genus  II. 


ESCALLO'N/i4  Muds.    The  Escallonia.    Lm,  Sytt.  Pentdndria 

Monogynia. 

Ideni^atibn.  Mutlt  in  Lin.  fil.  Supp.,  t.  SI. ;  Dea  Prod.  4w  p.  S. ;  Don's  BfilL,  8.  pi  198. 

Svmmtnne.    Stere6xylon  Rvi»  et  Pen.  Ft  Per.  Prod.,  p.  w. 

Derivatkm.    Frcm  JBicaUoB,  U)«  pupil  and  oompanion  of  Mutis,  during  liii  timveU  In  New  Spaia 

Gen,  Char,,  ^c.  Tube  of  the  calt/x  semiglobosei  adnate  to  the  oyarium ; 
limb  5-toothed  or  d-lobed.  Peiah  5,  arising  from  the  calyx.  Slamens5; 
anthers  ovate-oblong.  Stigma  peltate.  Style  filiform,  permanent.  Cap^ 
side  baccate.  Seeds  numerous.  (Don't  MiU,,'m.  p.  192.)  — Subevergreen 
half-hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  and  more  especially  of  Chili, 
with  the  leaves  full  of  resinous  glands.  Propagated  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  cuttings ;  and  growing  freely  in  common  garden  soil. 

•  E.  rubra  Pers.  (Hook.  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  2890.,  and  746 
our  fig,  746.),  Stereoxvlon  rubrum  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  is  a 
smootnish  evergreen  shrub,  with  numerous,  twiggy, 
rounded  branches,  which,  when  young,  are  clotned 
with  glandular  hairs.  The  leaves  are  obovate-oblons, 
acuminated,  serrated,  and,  in  their  native  country,  full 
of  resinous  dots  beneath.  A  tufl  of  young  leaves 
springs  from  the  axil  of  each  of  the  older  ones,  indica- 
tive of  numerous  branches.  The  peduncles  are  2 — 7- 
flowered.  Lobes  of  the  calyx  denticulated.  Petals 
spathulate,  reil,  conniving,  but  spreading  a  little  at 
the  ansx.  A  native  of  Chili,  on  the  mountains  of  Colocolo,  in  the  fissures 
of  rocKS,  and  aliout  Valparaiso.  It  was  introduced  in  1827.  When  trained 
against  a  wall,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  fl.  or  8  ft. ;  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  It  is  readily  propasated  by  cuttings,  plants  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  hand-glass ;  and  the  plants,  wnen  placed  against  a  wall,  require  no  protec- 
tion whatever  during  winter.  In  the  Bot,  Misc,  iii.  p.  252.,  three  forms  of 
this  species  are  recorded :  — 


E.  r.  t  giabri4ievla  Hook,  et  Arn.,  with  glandular  branches,  leaves  highly  pubescent,  and  red 
flowers,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  specie*. 


E.  r.  8  atbiflbra  Hook,  et  Am. ;  E.  glandulbsa  BoL  Cab.,  t  S91. 

S.  r.  Spub^tcent  Hoolc.  et  Am.,  with  pubescent  Inanches,  and  red  flowers. 


with  white  flowers. 


There  are  plants  of  these  varieties  at  Kew,  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Garden,  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  in  the  Goldworth 
Arboretum,  and  in  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  which  have 
stood  out  as  bushes  in  the  open  garden,  for  several  years, 
without  the  slightest  protection  during  winter. 

m  E,  montevidhisit  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  4.;  £.  floribunda 
var.  /3  montevidensis  Schlecht,;  E.  bifida  Link  et  Otto 
Abbild^  t.  23.,  Bot,  Reg,,  t.  1467. ;  and  our  fig,  1^1, ;  is  a 
smooth  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  very  like  those  of  the 
hawthorn,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  July 
to  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  on  sandy  banks  and 
pastures ;  and  was  introduced  in  1827.  It  forms  a  remark- 
ably vigorous-growing  bush,  with  long,  flexible,  rope-like 
shoots,  and  is  very  prolific  in  flowers.  It  is  so  hardy  as  to 
have  stood  through  several  winters,  as  a  bush,  in  the  open 
ground  of  the  Kensington  Nursery;  so  that  we  might  almost 
nave  been  justified  in  placing  it  among  the  hardy  shrubs. 
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m  E.JhrA&nda  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  en  the  Andes, 
with  white  flowers,  and  shining  leaves,  which  are  clammy  when  young.  The 
plant  of  this  name,  in  the  British  gardens,  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  species. 

m  E,  rainoia  Pers.,  Stere6xylon  resin6sum  Ruk  ei  Poo.,  is  a  i^abrous 
shrub,  a  native  of  Peru,  on  the  cold  parts  of  hills.  A  plant  of  this  species  has 
stood  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  since  1832. 

*  E,  pulverulenta  Pers.,  Steredxylon  pulverul^ntum  Rua  et  Pav^  is  a 
shrub,  hairy  in  every  part,  with  white  flowers ;  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or 
10  ft.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili ;  and  plants  of  it  have  l^en  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  since  1831. 

Twenty  other  tpedes  are  described  in  Don*s  Miller, ^m,  p.  193.  to  p.  195.,  all 
natives  of  South  America,  and  probably  as  hardy  as  those  above  mentioned ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  have  been  introduced. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDT   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF    THE 
ORDER    SAXIFRA^GE^,   TRIBE   HYDRA'^NGEJE. 

The  only  woody  plants  contained  in  this  order  are  included  in  the  tribe 
Hydrinfess,  which  contains  the  well-known  green-house,  or  rather  cold- 
frame,  plant.  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  that  may  be  considered  as  half-hardy ;  and 
some  species,  natives  of  North  America,  which  are  quite  hardv.  There  are 
also  some  half-hardy  species,  natives  of  Asia.  They  arc  all  easily  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  will  grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  rather  moist. 

Genus  I. 


HYDRA^NGEA  L.     The  Hydrangea.     Lin,  Syst,  Dcc&ndria 

Di-Trigynia. 

Identification.    Lin.  Gen.,  557. ;  Dec.  Prod.»  4.  p.  1& ;  Doo'i  MilL,  &  p.  23S. 
Svnofi^fmeM.    Hydrfrigea,  and  Hott^ntia  Juts. 

Derivation.    From  kudor,  water,  and  aggo$,  a  veMel  i  with  reference  to  aome  of  the  specie*  which 
grow  in  water ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  ttam  the  capsule  resembling  a  cupi 

Gen.  Char,  Flowert  generally  deformed;  but  some  of  them  hermaphro- 
dite and  fertile.  Tube  of  cedyx  hemispherical,  10-ribbed,  rather  trun- 
cate, adnate  to  the  ovarium;  limb  permanent,  5-toothed.  Petals  5, 
regular.  Stamens  10.  Styles  2,  distinct.  CapsiUe  2-celIed,  with  intro- 
flexed  valves,  crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  and  styles,  flattish  at  the 
top,  opening  by  a  hole  between  the  styles.  Seeds  numerous,  reticulated. 
(Don's  MilLj  iii.  p.  232.)— Shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  Flowers  corym- 
bose, pink,  or  yellowish  white ;  the  marginal  ones  sterile,  and  large,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  being  dilated  into  broad,  petal-like- 
coloured  segments ;  the  rest  of  the  sterile  flower  having  the  other  parts 
partially  abortive. 

A.  Species  Natives  of  North  America, 
tt  1.  H.  arbore^scens  L.    The  arborescent  Hydrangea. 

Idemi^Uatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  p.  568. }  Don's  MilL,  a  p.  £99. ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.    Om  flg.ii&. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc,  Leaves  ovate,  rather  cordate ;  superior  ones  lanceolate, 
coarsely  toothed,  pale  and  puberulous  beneath.     Corymbs  flattbh.  Flowers 
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nearly  all  fertile.  Flower  buds  obtuse.  Flowers  white, 
smalf,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  232.)  This  species  is  round  wild  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from  4  (t.  to 
6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1736,  and  produces 
its  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  prefers  a,  moist  soil, 
and  is  readily  propagated  by  division  of  the  root.  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  6d.  each;  at  Bollwyller, 
80  cents ;  and  in  New  York,  27  cents. 
Farieliet, 

m  H.a.l  tulgdru  8er.  in  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  14.;  H.  vul^s  Miduc.  Ft. 
Bar.  Amer.,  L  p.  268.,  and  probably  of  Pursh;  H.  arborcscens 
Cart.  Bol.  Mae.,  X.  437.,  Lam.  lU.,  t.  370.  f.  ].,  Schkukr  Handi., 
1.  I19-,  MiU.  /«»i.,p.851.  i  H.  frut6acens  Jlf(CTicAJ»/c/A..i.  p.  106., 
Du  Hata,  Arb., ).  t.  IIB. — The  nerves  of  the  leaves  puberulous. 

■  H.a.2  diicolor  SeT.,\.c. — Leaves  almost  white  beneath  from  tomentum. 

.2.  H.C..)o. 

/tlnfjAoiMM.    Punb  FL. 

Enenttl^i.    WntLDendr.  Bilt,L*2,i  andaucj^.  T4a, 

^Kc.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  tH<OBd!}'  ovate,  acuminated, 
rather  cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed,  gla- 
brous beneath.  Flowers  all  fertile.  Flowers  small, 
white,  sweet-scented.  (Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  232.)  We 

7f!e  with  Torrey,  in  thinking  this  nierely  a  variety 
H.  arbor^ena.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  above 
St.  Louis;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  from 
«ft.  to  Sf^.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  H.  geiirgica  Lodd.  Cat,, 
ed.  1836,  only  diflers  from  it  in  flowering  a  little 
later,  and  in  being  rather  more  robust. 

■  3.  H.  Ni'vKA  Michx.     The  anowyJeavcd  Hydrangea. 

Uml^ficalian.  Mlchi.  FL  Bor.  Amer,,  I.  p.  SOI  i  Don"!  Mill.,  5.  p.  S3g. 
Snimgmet.  II,  nuii^U  IVal.  FL  <:iir.,  951.,  ex  Mickx.,  but  not  oT  Smilh 
EmiiTacHlgl,     WiiU.  Denilr.  Brit.,  t.  43.  ;  Lim.  Hi.,  t,  307.  t.i.  ;  mt  out  fig.  '50. 

^>ec.Char.,S^c.  Leaves  cordate, oval,  acuminated,  sharply 
toothed,  clothed  with  white  tomentum,  or  pubescence, 
beneath.  Corymbs  flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers 
entire.  Flower  buds  depressed.  Flowers  white,  rather 
large.  {lion'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  S32.)  It  is  found  wild  near 
the  Savannah  river,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing 
from  4ft.  to  6ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1766, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Its  propagation  and 
culture  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  prececung  ^>ecies. 

■  'H.n.2glaiilla  Ser.  In  Dec.  Prod.,  t.  p.  14.  — Leaves  nearly  glabrous 

beneath.     Flowers  all  fertile.     This  variety  has,  probably,  oneinated 
in  culture. 

■  4.  H.  auERCiPoYiA  Bartnm.    The  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 

Utr^tttim.    BHmm  Tn...  >d.  Genu,  n  338.  t  7,  ei  WIM  Sp.,  E.  t.  EM. ,  Don'.  MUt,  a 
aJmo-amt.    H.  ndUtt  SmOA  lam.  FIct.,  12..  but  nM  of  Wilt 
£|fra(4iv>.    Bol  Hag.,  t.  975. ;  und  ouij^.  7J1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  large,  ovate,  serrately  lobed,  and  toothed,  pilose  be- 
neatli.  Corymbs  rather  panicled,  flattish.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  entire 
Flower  budb  depressed.     Flowers  white.     Sterile,  or  outer  ones  of   the 
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corymbs  laree.  (Don's  MUL,  iii.  p.  233.) 
A  native  of  Florida,  growing  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high.  It  was  introduced  in  1803, 
and  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
This  is  by  far  the  roost  interesting  of  the 
North  American  hydrangeas,  from  its  lar^ 
deeply  lobed,  and  sinuated  leaves;  and  its 
fine,  lai^,  nearly  white  corymbs  of  flowers, ' 
which  are  sterile,  and  appear  from  June 
till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost.  Culture 
as  in  the  preceding  species ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  situation  be  sheltered,  and  the 
soil  kept  somewhat  moist,  otherwise  the 
leaves  are  not  perfectly  developed,  and  the 
branches  are  apt  to  be  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  Price  of  plants  in  the  London  nur- 
series, 2f.  6d,  each. 

B.  Species  Natives  of  Asia. 
A  5.  H.  HBTEROMA^LLA  D.  Don.    The  diverse<haired-/Mo^  Hydrangea. 

Idaoyicatkm.    D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Kep.,  p.  211. ;  Don't  Mill.,  3.  pw  23& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  sharply  serrated,  tomentose  be* 
neath,  5  in.  long,  and  nearly  3  in.  broad.  Corymbs  supra-decompound,  dif- 
fuse, pilose.  Sepals  of  sterile  flowers  roundish-oval,  quite  entire.  Flowers 
white.  {Don's  MiU.,  iii.  j>.233.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  at  Gosuntbao; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  fi^m  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,    bitroduced  in  1821* 

App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Hydr&ngea. 

A  H.  HartimAjk  SiA.,  H  hortiniis  Smith,  Hortgnite  opulaMea  Lam.,  H.  spedtei  Part.,  Pri- 
mula mut&bilU  Lour.,  Fib4rnum  lerriitum  and  V.  tomentdium  TAamA,  the  Chinese 
Rose  (Bot.  Mag.,  t  4S&  ;  and  our  fy.  1S2.)  i»  well  known  by  its  ample 
corymbs  of  snow.ball.UlEe  flowers,  which  are  of  a  whitish  green  when 
they  flrst  aiipear.  but  which  afterwards  become  of  a  fine  rose-oo> 
lour,  and  finally  aie  off  with  a  purplish  tinge.  It  is  called  Temeri. 
bona  (that  is,  the  globe  flower)  by  the  Japanese,  and  Fun.Dan-Kwa 
by  the  ChinescL  In  Europe,  it  was  named,  by  the  celebrated  Com. 
merson,  in  honour  of  Madame  Hortcnie  Lapieaute,  the  wife  of  his 
most  puticular  Aiend  M.  Lajieaute,  a  watchmaker.  Commerson  first 
named  it  L«peafitia ;  but,  in  order  that  the  compliment  naid  to  Ma. 
dame  L«»eauie  might  be  the  more  direct,  he  changed  the  name  to 
that  of  Hort^ns/a,  iVom  her  Christian  name,  Hortense  The  plant 
was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a  species  of  Hydr&ngeap  a  genus  pre. 
vioualy  established  by  Gronovlus:  out  the  name  of  Hortensia  was 
retained  as  its  specific  appellation ;  and  it  is  still  the  common  name 
by  which  the  plant  is  known  in  French  gardens.  In  Britain,  it  is 
so  hardy,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  all  mild  sftu> 

atious  not  far  distant  flrom,  and  not  mudi  above  tiie  level  of,  the  -  „   ^ 

sea,  it  will  stand  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground^  dying  down  to  tlie  roots  I  75" 

in  severe  winters,  but  springing  up  again  with  great  luxuriance  the  following  year;-  and,  if  the  SDi 
be  rich,  and  kept  moi«t,  flowerins  freely  during  grea-  part  of  the  summer. 

The  tiydrangea  is  said,  in  the  Nou9eau  Du  Hamel,  to  have  twen  cultivated  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
1789 or  before}  and  it  was  brought  to  the  Kew  Garden,  ttom  China,  in  1790,  by  Sr  Joecph  Banks. 
It  soon  became  popular  throughout  England,  and  eminently  so  about  Paris. 

The  Culture  ^  this  kind  </^  Hffdrangea  is  remarkably  easy ;  and  the  plant  is  partlculariy  suitable 
for  persons  who  have  litUc  else  to  do  than  attend  to  their  garden,  or  their  green.house ;  bemuse  it 
cannot  receive  too  much  water,  and  droops  immediately  if  water  has  been  witnheM  ;  reviving  rapidiy, 
when  apparently  almost  dead,  very  soon  after  water  has  been  given  to  it  Cuttings  may  be  put  in  at  any 
season ;  and,  if  this  be  done  when  the  plant  is  in  a  growing  stete,  they  will  root  In  a  Ibrtniglit;  aad. 
If  transplanted  into  rich  moist  soil,  they  will  fiower  in  a  month.  Few  shrubby  pUnta  make  a  more 
magnificent  appearance  on  a  lawn ;  particularly  when  planted  in  peat  or  boggy  soil,  in  a  moist  sitn- 
ation,  partially  shaded.  To  keep  the  plant  in  a  vigorous  state,  none  of  the  wood  should  erer  be  moie 
than  three^years  old  I'and  there  should,  therefore,  be  a  succession  of  two  years*  old  shoots  kept  up,  to 
supply  the  place  of  tnote  which  are  cut  out  annually. 

Blue  Hydrangetu.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  culture  of  the  hydrangea  is,  that,  when 
It  is  placed  in  certein  soils,  the  flowers,  instead  of  behig  of  the  usual  pink  colour,  become  o^  a  Aae 
blue  This  we  have  already  noticed  (p.  21&)  as  aflbrding  an  example  of  what  De  Candolle  eallt 
a  variation  in  plants,  as  contradistinguishea  firom  a  variety;  the  latter  being  capable  of  bciag 
continued  by  propagation,  but  not  the  former.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  casse 
of  this  blue  colour.  The  most  general  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  owing  either  to  the  presence  of  atom,  «r 
that  of  oxide  of  Iron ;  but,  nevertheless,  watering  the  pbmt  with  alum,  or  chalybeate  water,  will  not 
produce  it  in  every  soil,  though  it  appears  to  do  so  En  some.    Theflowers  axe  amnetlmet  blue  'm 
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plants  growing  in  loamy  aotl,  and  sometimet  in  those  growing  in  peaty  or  boggy  loil.  In  order  to 
prodtioe  this  colour,  some  hare  recomnumded  steeping  sheep's  dung  in  the  water  ^ven  to  the  plant, 
and  others  mixing  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  with  peat  ashes,  wood  ashes,  oxide  of  iron,  nitre, 
alkali,  or  a  little  common  salt  Neither  science  nor  experience  has  hitherto,  however,  been  able  to 
determine  positively  the  cause  of  this  change  of  colour  s.  and.  of  course,  nouiing  but  experiment  in 
every  particular  case  will  decide  what  soil  will  produce  it.  About  London,  the  most  efVbctual  are 
the  loams  of  Hampstead  and  Stanmore  Heaths,  and  the  peat  of  Wimbledon  Common.  About  Edin. 
bur^,  the  soil  found  In  the  surrounding  bogs:  and  about  Berlin  and  Petersbuig,  also,  bog  earth 
has  oeen  found  to  produce  this  colour  in  the  hydrangea. 

StaUsHcM.  There  are  various  instances  of  large  hydrangeas  growing  in  the  open  air  recorded  in 
the  Oardener*s  Magazine.  One  at  Sydenham,  in  Devonshire,  has  had  lOOO  heads  of  flowers  ex> 

Knded  on  it  at  one  time.  One  at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  is  described  as  being  as  big  as  a  large 
yoock.  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Amroth  Castle,  a  plant,  S3  ft.  In  circumference,  and  6  ft.  high, 
has  had  83S  heads  of  flowers  expanded  on  it  at  once.  In  Sussex,  at  Ashbumham  P!ac&  a  plant, 
90  ft.  in  circumference^  and  5  ft.  high,  produced  107S  heads  of  flowers  in  one  season.  In  Scotland, 
in  Argyllshire,  at  Lochiel  House,  a  large  plant  fbmished  from  600  to  700  flowos,  all  Ailly  ex- 
panded at  the  same  time.  At  St  Mary's  Isle,  In  the  Stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  a  plant,  38  ft  in 
circumference,  produced  525  hea^b  of  flowers ;  and  one  in  Fifoshire,  at  Dysart  House,  40  ft.  in  cir^ 
cumference,  and  6  ft.  high,  produced  605  flowers.  Plants,  in  the  liondon  nurseries,  are  ft-om  6tf.  to 
It.  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  fi  ftancs,  and  the  blue  from  3  to  6  firancs :  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

Sateral  other  Species  of  Hydrangea,  natives  of  Japan  and  Nepal,  are  described  in  Don's  Miller,  iii. 
p.  S33i ;  but  none  of  them,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  have  been  introduced.  H.  vesiUa  Wall.,  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Nepal,  with  large  white  flowers,  and  leaves  downy  beneath,  would  be  a  desirable 
introduction :  and  is.  probably,  uie  garden  hydrangea  of  China  in  a  wild  state.  H.  alttsrima 
Wall.,  according  to  wr.  Royle,  climbs  lofty  trees :  but  this  circumstance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
separate  it  from  this  genus,  however  much  it  may  resemble  it  in  its  flowers. 


CHAP.    LVIII. 

OF    THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE 

ORDER    UMBELLA^CEA. 

There  are  very  few  plants  belonging  to  thi.s  order  that  are  trulj^  lisneous, 
and  of  these  the  only  hardy  species  Which  it  contains  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  J^upleurum. 

Genus  I. 


□ 


JSUPLEXPRUM  Toum,    The  Bupleueum,  or  Har^s  Ear.    Lin.  S^tt, 

Pentandria  Dig^nia. 

Idendficaikm.    Toum.  Inst,  309.  1 163. ;  Lin.  Oen.,  328.  (  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p  127. ;  Don's  MiU.,  3. 

S^Mmymet.  Tenbr/a  and  J9upr^Us  Spreng.  Sytt.,  1.  p.  880. ;  Bupliore,  or  OreiUe  de  Ll^re  Fr.i 
HasenOhrldn,  Ger.  .,      ^      .^  ^        «x      , 

Derioatitm,  From btnu,  an  ox,  and  olranm,  aside:  ftom  the  supposed  quality  of  swelling  cattle 
that  fted  on  some  of  the  species  o^the  genus.  The  name  of  Hare'k  Ear,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  French  and  German,  has  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Gen,  Char.  Margin  of  the  calyx  obsolete.  Petals  roundish,  entire,  strictly 
involute,  with  a  broad  retuse  point.  Fruit  compressed  from  the 
sides.  jSitftfrf  teretely  convex,  flattish  in  front.  (Don* t  Mtll/w.p,  296,) — 
Smooth  shrubs,  evergreen,  or  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe  and  Afnca, 
and  some  of  Asia ;  but  none  of  them  growing  higher  than  5  H.  or  6  ft. 
Only  one  hardy  species  is  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens. 

m  1.  B.  FBUTico^suM  L.    The  shrubby  Bupleurum,  or  Harems  Ear. 


H.  ^7^1. 1 66. ;  Mia  Icon.,  t  74. ;  and  our>^.  7fi3. 

Spec.  Char.,  4-c.     Shrubby,  erect,  branched.     Leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at 
the  base,  coriaceous,  1-nerved,  quite  entire,  sessile.      Leaves  of  involucre 
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oblong.      Ribs  of  fruit   elevated,  acute.    VittK 
broad.    Bark  of  branches  purplish.      Leaves  of  a 
sea-green   colour.   {DofCt  Afi//.,  iii.  p.  301.)      A 
nadve  of  Portupil,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
about  Nice,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Mauritania,  and  Thes- 
saiy.      It  is  a  shrub,    growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high 
in  a  wild  state,  and  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
6  ft.  in  British  gardens.     Introduced  in  1596,  and 
flowering  in  July  and  August.     It  is  readi^  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  is  of  free  growth  in  any 
dry  calcareous  soil.     The  blue  glaucous  hue  of  its 
smooth  shining  foliage  renders  it  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  every  collection.    If  planted  in  an  open  airy 
situation,  in  a  deep  soil,  not  moist,  and  allowed  to 
extend  itself  on  eyery  side,  it  would  soon  form  a 
large  hemispherical  bush,  highly  ornamental  during 
winter  from  its  evergreen  foliage,  and  during  July 
and  August  from  its  bright  yellow  flowers.    Plants, 
in  the  lA>ndon  nurseries,  are  If.  6</.  each. 

App.  i.    HdLf-'hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  IBupleurum. 

m  B.  gibraltdriea  Lam.,  Jf.  ooriAceum  VlUrit.,  B.  obDquum  l^dV,  &  uiwr^aeeiu  JSuy.,  T»- 
nbrte  coiiicea  Spreng.,  B.  TcrticUe  Ort.,  is  a  nnooth  e^ergreeD  thrut),  wlUi  ooriaceons  gEaiioMia 
leaves,  flagrant  when  bruised.  It  is  a  native  oT  Gibraltar,  on  rocks  i  was  introduced  in  ITS^and 
grows  to  the  h^gbt  of  3  ft,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  It  is  nearly  as  bardy  as  the  commoo 
species. 

*  B.  piantagimetim  Desf.,  Tenoria  plantagf nea  Sarent..  is  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas,  with  nucro- 
nate,  stiiT,  coriaceous,  sessile  leaves.  It  was  introduced  in  1810,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  Sit  or 
9  ft.,  flowering  in  August. 

M  B.  ean^sceni  Schousb.  is  a  native  of  Mogador,  with  oblong  membraneoits  leaTesL  It  was  intriK 
duced  in  180M,  and  grows  to  the  heiclit  of  2  It.  or  3  ft,  flowering  in  August  or  .September. 

v.  B.frMtMsceiu  L.  is  a  naUve  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa ;  but,  it  is  hardly  wovth  cutti- 
▼ation  as  a  shrub.    It  was  Introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1758,  but  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THK 

ORDER   ARALIA'CEiE. 

The  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  which  contain  ligneous  plants,  are 
Aralia  and  H6den;  and  their  characteristics  will  be  found  stated  shortly 
below. 


Ara^lia  L,  Margin  of  the  calyx  very  short,  entire,  or  toothed.  Petals  5, 
free,  and  expanded  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5.  Styles  5,  expanded,  sprod- 
ing  divaricateW.  Berry  5-celled,  usually  torose.  {Don*t  Jlii/?.,  iii.  p.  388., 
aoapted.)  —  The  only  species  not  herbaceous  is  a  fhiticose  deciduous- 
leaved  plant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  tree. 

JTe'dera  Swartz.  Margin  of  the  calyx  elevated  or  toothed.  Petals  5 — 10, 
not  cohering  at  the  apex.  Stamens  5—10.  Styles  5— -10,  conniving,  or 
joined  in  one.  Beiry  5 — 10-celled.  (Don*s  iWttf.,  iii.  p.  391.)  —  The  only 
hardy  species  is  a  climbing  evergreen  shrub. 

Genus  I. 


ARA^LIA  L,    The  Ara^li a,  or  Angelica  Tree.    lAn,  Sytt,  Pentaodria 

Pentag^nia. 

Ideniifieatkm.  D.  Don  Prod.  FL  Neo.,  p..l8S.,  in  a  note ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  257. ;  Doil*!  Mill,  S.  p.  38(t 
Bi/tutniifmes,    AriUia  sp.  Lin, ;  Arklise  vhxm  Blum. 
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DtrliaUirm.    According  la  hsh,  ttaa  ara,  uiiiotbicc,  tb«  qilim  bring  Tcr;  tnablaoinc.  In  Ht 
ona  iptcitt  wu  (sil  lo  Fi^n,  it  FirU,  fttiin  Qiiet^,  In  n«,  by  aae  Sariuln,  ■  French  phj- 

Dttcripiion.  A  shrub,  with  a  single  stem,  havine  the  habit  of  a  tree;  and 
bearing  large  compositelf  divided  teaveB,  peculiar  in  character  among  shrubs, 
and  very  interesting. 

■  I.  A.  SPINOZA  L.     The  spiny  AnA\a,  or  Angelica  Tree. 
MnHficaliOL    Lin.  Sn,  p.  3M. ;  Dni-i  Mill.,  3,  ■>,  389,i  Liidd.  CiL.cd.  18% 

:bmrdtAib.,t.  IDS.  and  t.  IU3.  i' Wiu.  Deirf.  Brit. L 116.;  indour^.TM. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.      Stem  arboreous  and  prickly.     Leaves  doulily  and  trebly 

E innate.  Leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  and  deeply  serrated.  P.inicle  much 
ranched,  b^et  with 
velvety  stellate  down. 
Umbels  numerous. 
Involucre  small,  of 
few  leaves.  Petals 
white  and  reflex  ed. 
Styles  5,  divaricate , 
arched.  Fruit  5-rib- 
bed.  (Dirt'i  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  389.)  A  tree,  I 
growing  to  the  height  I 
oflOft.  or  12ft.,  with 
a  single  erect  stem; 
a  native  of  Carolina 
and  Virpnia,  in  low, 
fertile,  moist  woods. 

Introduced  in   1688;  and  flowering  in  Autuft  uuJ  bepteniber.     An  infu- 
sion of  the  fruit,  in  wine  or  spirits,  is  considered  an  eflectual  cure  for  the 
rheumatism.     In  British  gardena,  this  spccieH  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots;  and,  from  its  large  doubly  and  trebly  pinnate  leaves,  it  forms 
a  singularly  ornamental  plant,  with  a  spreading,  umbrella-like  head,  when 
standing  singly  on  a  lawn.    After  the  plant  flowers,  the  stem  commonly  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  raspberry,  and  like  it,  is  succeeded 
by  suckers.     Purah  "  mentions  a  variety  m  which  the  petioles  of  the  leaves 
are  without  prickles."    It  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  near  Charleston. 
jntre  an  toTitr  elifr  H^fhaicoK  tpcda  of  AiU.\t,  hartjorhalthirdj,  natlTB  of  North  or  South 
AiMric»,jueb M  A.liupi(ia,BM.  Cadt  1306,  which  arebareljihruWiTi  mmlKiineihnibbjipedB^ 
"*il™or  Japan,  CocbldkChlna,  or  Nlv  Zaaland,  which  an  nol  ;at  luffichinU;  kmna,  andhan 

Genus  II. 


\\U 


mS-DERA  Swarlz.    The  Ivy.   Lin.  Sj/tf.  Pent-Dec* ndria,  and  Penl- 
Decag^nia. 

/drnMoufn.    Swarti  FL  Jai.  Occ..  p.  SSI. ;  D.  Don  Prod.  Nep.,  p.  I»6.  j  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  S6I. ; 

Dou't  Mill.,  3.  p.  391- 
SfmiifpM     AtHIm,  tfct  Orinn^^nim  Slwn.  SVdr.,  p  871.  ;  ffldwa,  and  ArUla  ip.  LIm. ;  Llerrt. 

rr,  i  Ephan.  Oct.  '  * 

iVrlniNnL    Vatloua  atTmologlci  ban  been  fmpatti  tor  the  want  HMrra ;  but  the  mDM  probable 

iuppMllion  appesn  to  bt.  that  It  la  derired  from  the  CHUc  word  itiUni,  a  cord.    The  Eiwlldi 

word  l»r  ia  deriied  tuna  the  CeWc  woni,  iur,  green. 

Deicr^Hon.  The  hardy  sorts  are  eve^reen  shrubs,  climbing  by  the  clasping 
roots  produced  by  their  stems;  but  there  are  a  number  of  species  considered 
at  present  to  be  of  this  genus,  natives  of  warm  climates,  growing  to  the  height 
of  from  15ft.  to20ft.  without  support. 
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L  1-  H.  ITbYiz  L.    The  eoumom  Ivy. 

rdcntmeaiiom    Uil  Spu,  S99L ;  Dox  Prod.,  4.  pi  96L  ;  Dod^  ICIL,  &  ^  »L  ;  Buctcr't  BiiL  FL  PL, 
p.lfi.;  Lodd  CaL,  ed.l83&  ^     .    _^ 

Ditimtfkm     Umx  u derived  from  etIeS,  to cncompMt,  or  torn  round  |  tn  raferenee  to  tbe  doipiBf 
HeaM,  which,  howcrer,  are  not  twining. 

;^c.  Char,^  4-c.  Stems  climbing,  throwing  out  roots  from  their  sides  to  any 
object  next  which  they  may  be  plac^  Leaves  coriaceous,  glabrous, 
shining,  with  5  angular  lobes ;  those  on  the  old  upright  and  rectangular 
branches,  which  form  the  tops  of  the  plants,  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire. 
Umbels  simple,  pubescent.  (Uoh's  AfUi.,  iii.  p.  391.)     A  native  of  Europe. 

VmieHtt,  De  CandoUe  has  enumerated  three  forms  of  this  species,  which 
are  independent  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  British  gardens : -— 

i.  H.  H.  1  vulgarit  Dec.  {Eng,  BoL,  t.  1267. ; 
and  our^g.  755.)  has  the  pedicels  clothed 
with  stellate  down,  and  the  fruit  black. 
This  is  the  commonest  form  of  the  ivy, 
throughout  Europe,  in  a  wild  state;  and 
there  are  varieties  of  it  with  white  and 
yellow  variegated  leaves,  in  gardens. 

i.  H.  H.  2  canariensu  Dec;  H.  canari^nsis 
mild.  Berol.  Mag.,  ii.  p.  170.  t.  5.  f.  1. ; 
the  Irish  Ivy,  or  Giant  Ivy,  of  British 
gardens;  has  the  pedicels  scaly  with 
pubescence.  Floral  leaves  subcordate ; 
those  of  the  creeping  branches  5-lobed 
and  larger  than  those  of  the  common  ivy. 
Fruit  ?  red,  or  black.  A  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  but  the  year  of  its  in- 
duction into  Britain  is  uncertain. 

i_  H.  H.  ?3  chrysocdrpa  Dec,  H.  po^tica  C.  Bauk.,  H.  chr^'soc^rpos 
Dalech.,  H.  Z)ion^sias  J.  Batilt.,  H.  /Teliz  Wall.,  is  a  natrve  of  the 
north  of  India,  witli  yellow  fruit.  It  differs  from  the  common  ivy 
in  its  ydlow  fruit,  and  in  being  of  more  gigantic  growth ;  in  the 
leaves  being  more  cuneated  at  the  base ;  and  in  the  pedicds  being 
scaly.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gitfden. 
The  varieties  in  BrUith  gardens,  additional  to  the  above,  are : — 

i.  H.  H.  4  fblns  argenteu  Lodd.  Cat.     The  ^Uver^striped  Iwf. 

i.  H.  H.  5  JoUis  a&re\s  Lodd.  Cat.     Vm  Go^dra-striped  Ivy, 

1.  H.  H.  6  digUdta  Lodd.  Cat.    The  palmate,  or  hand-shaped.  Ivy 

I-  H.  H.  7  arborescens  Lodd.  Cat.  The  arborescent,  or- Tree,  Ivy. — This 
variation  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  flowering  shoots,  which  are 
entire-leaved,  and  take  an  arborescent  character ;  and,  when  a  portion 
of  them  is  cut  oS,  and  has  rooted  as  a  separate  plant,  it  will  sometimes 
produce  an  upright  bush,  which  will  retain  its  arborescent  form  for 
many  vears.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  resumes  its  native  habit, 
and  throws  out  rambling,  or  creeping,  shoots,  with  54obed  leaves, 
like  the  common  ivy. 

Description.  The  common  ivy  is  a  rooting  climber :  but,  when  these  roots 
are  opposed  by  a  hard  substance  which  they  cannot  penetrate,  they  dilate, 
and  attach  themselves  to  it,  by  close  pressure  on  the  rougli  particles  of  its 
surface.  The  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sometimes  so  consid^able  as  to  form  a 
disk  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  this  dilatation  is  greater  or 
less,  in  proportion  to  the  roughnesss  or  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  it 
presses  against :  because,  when  the  surface  is  nearly  smooth,  the  projecting 
points,  to  which  alone  the  disk  of  the  fibril  can  attach  itself,  must  nec^sarily 
De  small,  and  not  such  as  to  afford  a  firm  hold ;  and  hence  a  greater  numb^  of 
tliem  are  required  to  be  included  under  each  disk,  to  sustain  the  weieht  of  the 
plant.     On  very  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  house  or  a  wall  that  has 
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been  stuccoed,  or  smoothly  plastered,  no  dilatation  of  the  fibril  is  sufficient  to 
cause  the  ivy  to  adhere ;  and  hence,  in  such  situations,  it  always  falls  down, 
other  when  rendered  somewhat  heavier  by  rain  or  snow,  or  when  acted  on  by 
wind.     Against  such  walls,  therefore,  trelliswork  ought  to  be  fixed ;  or  the 
main  shoots  of  the  ivy  may  be  nailed,  like  those  of  any  other  wall  tree. 
To  common  brick  or  stonework,  or  the  rough  bark  of  trees,  the  fibrils  adhere 
readily.     In  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
become  roots ;  but  it  is  only  when  this  is  the  case  that  they  can  afford  any 
nourishment  to  the  plant ;  a  fact  easily  proved,  by  cutting  through  the  stem  of 
a  plant  of  ivy  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  a  tree,  to  which  it  may  be  attached ; 
wnen,  it  will  be  found,  the  ivy  speedily  dies.     When  ivy  trails  on  the  ground, 
it  roots  into  it,  and  grows  vigorously,  but  rarely  flowers ;  and  in  this  state  it 
has  acquired  the  name  of  the  barren,  or  creeping,  ivy.     When  it  climbs  up 
trees,  or  is  in  any  situation  where  it  is  much  shaded,  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
flowers,  until  it  has  grown  so  high  as  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  sun.    Hence,  on  branchv-h^uled  trees,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  flowerins 
state,  until  it  has  reached  their  uppermost  branches,  and  partially  destroyed 
them.    Ivy  flowers  soonest  when  grown  against  a  wall,  and  fullv  exposed 
to  the  light.    Whatever  support  it  may  have,  when  it  has  reached  the  summit 
the  branches  shorten,  and  become  woody,  forming  themselves  into  large, 
shrubby,  bushy  heads ;  and  the  leaves  become  entire,  takine  more  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  no  longer  being  lobed  like  the  lower  ones.    In  this  state,  the 
plant  will  flower  freely,  and  will  continue  growing  like  a  shrub  for  man^ 
years,  producing  no  leaves  but  such  as  are  nearly  oval,  and  showing  no  incli- 
nation to  creep,  or  to  throw  out  roots.     Hence,  we  often  see  the  appearance 
of  an  ivy  hedge  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height  on  the  top  of  an  old  ivied  wall.     The 
flowers  of  the  ivy  are  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white :  they  appear  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  continue  expanded  through  the  months  of  October 
and  November :  they  are  odoriferous,  and  contain  a  good  deal  of  honey  ;  on 
which  account  they  are  much  frequented  by  bees  and  other  insects,  to  which 
they  afford  a  valuable  support,  as  the^  are  in  perfection  at  a  time  when  there 
are  few  other  flowers.     Tne  berries  mcrease  in  size  during  the  winter,  are 
full  formed  in  February,  and  ripe  in  April,  furnishing  food  for  wild  pigeons, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  &c.,  in  the  spring.     When  the  berry  is  ripe,  it  is  succu- 
lent with  a  purple  juice;  but  afterwards  it  becomes  coriaceous,  dry,  and 
shrivels  into  a  somewhat  five-angled  figure ;  thus  beautifully  harmonising  with 
the  lower  leaves.     The  common  ivy  will  grow  to  the  tops  of  trees  nearly 
100  ft.  in  height :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Irish*ivv  will  attain  the  same 
elevation,  though  it  grows  with  much  greater  vigpur  than  the  common  sort 
when  young.    Both  varieties  continue  growing  during  winter ;  and,  in  shady 
situations,  throughout  the  year.     Hence,  rooted  plants  of  Irish  ivy,  placed  in 
good  soil,  at  the  base  of  a  wall  10ft.  high,  will  reach  its  top  in  three  years ; 
and  those  of  the  common  ivy  in  five  years ;  but  afler  it  has  attained  15  ft.  or 
20  ft.,  its  erowth  is  comparatively  slow,  unless  it  be  a^nst  the  warm  walls 
of  a  dwelling-house ;  when  it  will  cover  a  gable-end,  having  chimney  flues  in  it, 
in  5  or  6  years ;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  turned  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage in  towns.     The  duration  of  the  ivy  is  very  great :  judging  from  some  of 
the  plants  against  ruined  castles  and  abbeys,  we  should  suppose  them  to  be 
two  or  three  centuries  old.     The  stems  sometimes  are  found,  in  such  situa- 
tions, 10  in.  or  12  in.  in  diameter  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.     The  seeds  of  ivy 
resemble  swollen  srains  of  wheat,  and,  as  they  pass  through  birds  of  the 
thrush  family  unaltered  in  shape,  they  are  frequently  found  scattered  on 
the  ground.     Ray,  in  his  Catalogut  Plantarum  rariorum  AngUce  et  Ifuularum 
adjacefUium,  says  that  hence  have  arisen  the  stories  of  wheat  having  been 
rained  down.     The  chewed  seeds  have  an  acrimonious  taste.    The  golden- 
leaved  variety,  when  it  thrives,  is  a  splendid  plant,  appearing  in  spring,  after 
it  has  made  its  new  leaves,  like  an  immense  mass  of  yellow  flowers.    There  is 
a  plant  of  this  variety  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  in  the  Hammer- 
smith Nursery,  whicii  has  reached  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  covered  a  stack  of 
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chimneys  some  feet  higher,  forming  a  striking  object  in  May  and  June  from 
the  public  road.  On  a  ruin,  or  on  a  dark  pine  tree,  this  vanety,  mixed  with 
the  common  sort,  would  have  a  fine  effect,  by  the  brilliant  contrast  which  it 
would  produce. 

Geography,  The  ivy  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia ;  but  only  in  woods,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  trees  and  bushes,  in  either  the  colder  or  the  hotter  dis- 
tricts of  this  extensive  region.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  the  west  of 
Asia,  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  and  also  in  Japan  and  China,  but  not 
in  North  or  South  America,  or  in  Australia.  The  variety  with  yellow  berries, 
Royle  informs  us,  "  is  the  most  common  in  the  Himalayas,  and  may  be  seen 
clinging  to  the  rock,  and  clasping  the  oak ;  affording,  from  its  pleasing  associa- 
tions, glad  recognition  to  the  European  traveller."  (liltut,,  p.  233.)  In  Britain, 
the  ivy  is  always  found  growing  m  a  substantial  soil,  where  it  can  be  ampiv 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  where  its  roots  can  penetrate  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  be  able  to  obtain  abundant  moisture  for  the  leaves,  when  the  plant  has 
attained  its  greatest  height,  and  is  in  a  flowering  state. 

History.  The  ivy  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  there 
are  many  mythological  and  traditional  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  Its  Greek  names  were  Kissos  and  Kittos,  from  Kissos,  or 
Cissus,  the  name  of  a  boy  whom  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  changed  into  it.  By 
the  Romans  it  was  called  Hedera ;  which  name  has  been  adopted  by  modem 
botanists.  In  old  French  its  name  is  Hierre.  It  is  mentioned  by  Gerard,  as 
growing  in  a  wild  state,  and  on  the  sides  of  houses ;  but  it  was  probably  not 
propagated  as  a  garden  plant  till  some  time  afterwards,  when  towns  extended 
mto  the  country,  and  it  became  a  mark  of  refinement  to  create  allusions  to 
the  latter  in  the  former,  by  planting  such  evergreens  as  would  withstand  the 
close  air  and  smoke  of  cities.  The  plant  is  now  in  general  demand  through- 
out all  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  will  ffrow  freely  against  a  wall ;  but 
more  than  anv  where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  North  America, 
in  the  time  of  Kalm,  he  found  only  one  plant,  which  was  trained  against  a 
house,  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  in  that  country ;  but  the  principal 
varieties  are  now  propagated  in  all  the  American  nurseries. 

Properties  and  Uses.     The  whole  plant  is  aromatic ;  and  a  very  firagrant 
resin  exudes  from  the  old  stems  when  bruised,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chemical   principle   liederine.     Ivy  was   formerly    included   in    the  British 
Materia  medicay  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  is  in  that  of 
India.     The  berries   are  emetic  and  pur^tive ;   and  the  substance  called 
hederine,  which  is  now  in  use  in  India,  is  said  to  be  aperient,  resolvative^ 
and  balsamic.     The   berries,  as   already  observed,   are  greedily  eaten   by 
several  birds.     Sheep  and  deer  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches, 
which,  before  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  afforded  a  useful  resource 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.      Cato  directs  that,  in  a  scarcity 
of  hay,  or  the  dried  shoots  of  trees,  cattle  should  be  foddered  with  the 
green   branches  of  ivy.     The  wood  is  soft  and  porous ;   and,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  used  by  the  turner; 
and,  in  thin  slices,  to  filter  liquids.     The  roots  are  employed  by  leather- 
cutters  to  whet  their  knives  on.     Cato  and   Pliny  attribute  a  singular 
property  to  the  wood  of  the  ivy ;    and  say  that,  by  its  filtrating  powers. 
It  can  separate  wine  from  water.     According  to  these  authors,  if  a  cup  of 
ivy  wood  be  filled  with  wine  that  has  been  adulterated  with  water,  the  wine 
will  find   its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  water  alone 
will  remain  in  the  cup.     In  the  Nouveau  Du  Homely  it  is  mentioned  that  this 
experiment  was  tried  by  a  person  worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  he  found 
the   very  reverse  take  place;    the    water  filtering  through,  and  the  wine 
remaining  in  the  cup.     It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  take 
place,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  Du  Trochet's  principles  of  Endosmose 
and  Exosmose  (see  Gard  Mag.y  vol.  iii.  p.  78.) ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  liquor  merely  exudes  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  without  any  separa- 
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tion  of  its  component  parts ;  some  of  it  remaining  in  the  cup  when  the 
pores  were  choked  up,  and  the  portion  exuded  having  the  appearance  of  water, 
trom  its  colouring  matter  having  been  absorbed  by  the  wood.     The  ivy,  for 
trying  this  expermient,  or  for  usmg  in  any  way  as  a  filter,  must  be  newly  cut,  as 
it  loses  its  filtering  properties  when  quite  dry.     A  decoction  of  the  leaves  dyes 
hair  black ;  and  it  is  said  to  form  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compositions 
sold  to  prevent  hair  from  turning  grey.    The  leaves  of  mulberry  trees  that 
have  had  ivy  round  them  are  said  to  destroy  the  silkworms  that  feed  on  them ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  plant,applied  to  the  nostrils,  is  supposed  to  cure  headachs. 
Many  other  properties  were  attributed  to  this  plant  by  the  ancients ;  but,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  appears  at  present  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.     The 
great  use  of  the  ivy,  in  modern  times,  is  as  an  ornamental  shrub.     When  the 
geometrical  style  of  gardening  prevailed,  it  was  much  employed  to  train  over 
frames  of  wire  or  lattice-work,  formed  by  the  wire-worker  or  joiner  into 
architectural  or  sculptural  shapes ;  arbours,  colonnades,  and  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  being  much  more  rapidly  produced  in  thb  manner,  than  by 
the  slow  growth  of  the  yew  or  the  box.     At  present,  forms  of  this  kind  are 
no  longer  in  use ;  but  a  plant  of  ivy  trained  to  a  pole,  and  allowed  to  branch 
out  at  Its  summit,  forms  a  very  striking  object  in  small  gardens.    For  covering 
naked  walls,  rocks,  or  ruins,  or  communicating  an  evergreen  rural  appearance 
to  any  part  of  a  town  or  suburban  garden,  no  plant  whatever  equals  the  ivy ; 
though,  in  situations  subject  to  the  smoke  or  coal,  it  is  apt  to  get  naked 
below,  and  requires  to  be  partially  cut  down,  or  to  have  youn^  plants  planted  at 
the  root  of  the  old  ones,  to  fill  up  the  naked  places,  every  four  or  five  years. 
A  very  singular  effect  produced   by  ivy  occurs  in  the  approach  road  to 
Warwick  Castle.     The  road  is  cut  through  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone  rock ; 
and  its  sides  are,  in  some  places,  upwards  of  12  ft.  high,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  and  quite  perpendicular  and  smooth.     Ivy  has  been  planted  on  the 
upper  surface  of  tne  ground,  which  forms  the  summit  of  these  perpendicular 
walb  of  rock,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear,  that  it  might  creep  down  and 
cover  their  face.    Instead  of  creeping,  nowever,  the  ivy  has  grown  over,  with- 
out attaching  itself;  and  its  long,  pendulous,  matted  shoots,  which,  in  1831, 
not  only  reached  the  approach  road,  but  actually  trailed  on  it,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  might  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  water  falling 
over  a  perpendicular  rock.     Over  chalk  clifis,  ivy  sometimes  hangs  down  in 
perpendicular  shoots  from  the  surface ;  but,  from  the  numerous  interstices  in 
the  chalk,  it  is  generally  able  occasionally  to  attach  itself;  and  hence  it  appears 
in  varied  tufts  and  festoons,  which,  in  old  chalk-pits,  as,  for  example,  at 
Ingress  Park,  near  Greenhithe,  have  an  effect  that  is  at  once  strikingly  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque.      In  close  shrubberies,  in  small  gardens,  or  even  in 
large  ones,  where  neither  grass  nor  any  other  green  plant  will  grow  on  the 
8urfiBu:e,  the  ivy  forms  a  clothing  of  perpetual  verdure.    Trained  against  es- 
paliers, latticework,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  frames,  it  forms,  in  a  very  short 
time,  most  beautiful  evergreen  walls,  or  hedges,  for  the  shelter  or  separation  of 
flower-gardens.  In  short,  there  is  no  evergreen  shrub  capable  of  bemg  applied 
to  so  many  important  uses  as  the  common  ivy ;  and  no  garden  (in  a  climate 
where  it  will  stand  the  open  air),  whether  large  or  small,  can  dispense  with  it. 
About  London,  it  is  raised  in  immense  quantities  in  pots,  and  trained  to  the 
height  of  from  6  ft.  to!  2  ft.  on  stakes ;  so  that,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  a  hedge 
may  be  formed  of  it,  or  a  naked  space  covered  with  it,  at  an  incredibly  short 
notice.  In  the  streets  of  London,  a  house  may  be  built  from  the  foundations  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks ;  and,  by  placing  pots  of  ivy  in  the  balconies 
of  the  different  windows,  the  whole  front,  in  one  day,  may  be  covered  with 
evergreen  leaves  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  an  old  builcung,  in  a  secluded 
rural  situation.     One  valuable  use  to  which  the  ivy  may  be  applied  in  street 
houses  in  towns  is,  to  form  external  framings  to  the  windows  instead  of  archi- 
traves.    In  the  interminable  lines  of  naked  windows  in  the  monotonous  brick 
houses  built  about  50  years  ago,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  London 
streets  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  ivy  affords  a  resource  which  any 
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househokier  of  taste  ma^  turn  to  a  very  sood  account.    He  has  only  to  form 

Krojecting  architraves  of  wire  to  his  windows,  and  to  place  a  pot  of  ivy  in 
is  window  sills,  or  in  a  small  balcony  at  the  base  of  each  jamb ;  taking  care  to 
fix  the  pots  securely,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  supplying  them  regularly  with 
water.  In  rooms,  the  iv^,  when  planted  in  boxes,  and  prop^'ljr  treated,  forras 
a  rustic  screen,  either  for  excluding  the  lig^t  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  or 
of  a  lamp  or  chandelier  at  night;  and,  in  very  lai^  drawingrooms,  plants 
in  boxes  or  vases,  trained  on  wire  parasols  or  espaliers,  such  as  those  recom> 
mended  for  roses  (see^t.  534.  and  535.),  will  form  a  rustic  canopy  for  small 
groups  of  parties,  who  may  seat  themselves  under  its  shade,  m  the  same 
manner  as  parties  sit  under  orange  trees  in  the  public  rooms  of  Berlin,  and 
of  other  cities  of  the  Continent.  Where  the  view  from  the  window  of  a  town 
house  is  contracted  or  disagreeable,  it  may  always  be  improved  by  plants  of 
ivy,  planted  in  boxes,  and  trained  on  espaliers,  being  placed  within  tne  room, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  window  to  prevent  them  from  excluding  the 
light,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a  screen ;  or,  by  so  disposing  of 
plants  on  the  outside  as  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  disagreeable  objects,  and 
create  an  allusion  to  the  country.  One  great  advantage  of  the  ivy,  in  small 
and  suburban  gardens,  is,  tliat  by  its  berries  it  attracts  the  birds  in  early 
spring;  and  by  its  dense  foliage  it  forms  excellent  situations  for  nests.  A  nun^ 
ber  of  birds  build  in  it,  from  the  blackbird  and  thrush  to  the  blackcap  and  the 
sparrow,  and  even  to  the  tomtit  and  wren.  This  plant  is  generally  considered 
as  highly  injurious  to  trees,  where  it  has  climbed  up  and  covered  their  stems. 
**  The  ivy,"  Gilpin  observes,  '*  has  a  root  of  his  own,  and  draws  nourishment 
from  the  ground ;  but  his  character  is  misrepresented,  if  his  little  feelers 
have  not  other  purposes  than  that  of  merely  showing  an  attachment  to  his 
potent  neighbour.      Shakspeare  roundly  asserts  that  he  makes  a  property  of 
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The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  prlncelj  tnink. 
And  tuck'd  my  verdare  out.'  " 

Gilpin,  For.  Seen.,  i  fx  IS. 

The  injurious  efiect  of  the  ivy  on  trees  has,  however,  been  denied  by  various 
persons,  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Repton,  who,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  in 
the  Lin.  TVanf.,  contends  that  it  is  useful,  by  keeping  their  trunks  warm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  warmth  pro- 
duced by  a  covering  of  ivy  may  be  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and,  when  its 
stems  ascend  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  parallel  lines,  without  creeping  or  winding 
round  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network  over  the  bark,  it  may  remain  there 
for  a  number  of  years  without  doing  the  tree  any  material  ii\jury.  After  a 
certain  period,  however,  a  network  never  fails  to  be  formed ;  and,  as  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  continues  expanding,  while  this  network  remains  stationary,  the 
tree  cannot  fail  to  receive  injury  by  being  compressed  by  the  stems  of  the  ivy. 
Wherever  this  network  is  found  on  the  smaller  branches  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  the  tree  is  certain  of  being  killed  in  a  short  time.  In  this  case,  as  in  moat 
others,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  and  of  modern  foresters,  both  of  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  ivy,  will  be  found  to  be  correct.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  ivy  on  the  trunks  of  trees  ma^  easily  be  killed,  by  cutting  through 
its  stems  close  to  the  ground ;  in  addition  to  which,  its  stems  ought  to  be 
pulled  off,  or  loosened  from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree;  bnt,  in 
deciding  on  this  operation,  Evelyn's  caution  must  not  be  forgotten,  "  that 
trees  long  investecl  with  it  should  not  have  it  all  at  once  removed,  lest  they 
should  die  from  exposure  to  unaccustomed  cold." 

A  variety  of  opinions  prevail  as  to  the  use  or  ii^'ury  of  ivy  on  habitable 
buildings.  Where  the  walls  are  well  built,  and  do  not  contain  such  crevices 
as  to  admit  of  the  fibrils  becoming  roots,  and,  of  course,  increasing  in  size,  and 
tending  to  rupture  the  masonry,  the  ivy  must  be  a  protection  to  the  wall  from 
the  weather;  and  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
heat  of  summer.    On  ruins  it  must  also  be  a  protection,  except  in  cases  where 
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roots  are  formed  in  the  wall,  or  where  shoots  can  find  their  way  through  cracks 
or  crevices.  In  either  case,  it  must  tend  to  fracture,  and  ultimately  to  destroy, 
the  wall ;  but  so  slowly,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  where  more  injury 
than  good  would  not  be  done  by  removing  the  ivy.  Even  if  the  parts  of  the 
wall  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  introduction  of  the  roots  or 
shoots,  the  parts  partially  separated,  would  be  held  together  by  the  ivy.  Our 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  unless  the  object  is  to  show  the  architecture  of  an 
ivied  ruin,  its  destruction  will  be  accelerated,  rather  than  retarded,  by  the 
removal  of  ivy. 

Ivy  has  been  recommended  for  covering  cottages ;  and  not  only  their  walls, 
but  even  their  roofs.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  protect  both,  wherever  it 
cannot  insinuate  its  roots  or  shoots  through  the  wall  or  roof:  but  the  roof 
must  be  steep,  otherwise  the  ivy,  when  it  comes  into  a  flowering,  and  con- 
secjuently  shrubby,  state,  must  be  clipped,  in  order  to  present  such  an  im- 
bricated surface  of  lar;^  leaves  as  shall  effectually  throw  off  the  rain.  In 
covering  cottages  with  ivy,  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  has  a  tendency,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  encourage  insects;  but,  as  very  few  of  these  live  on  the  ivy, 
it  b  not  nearly  so  injurious  in  this  respect  as  deciduous-leaved  climbers,  or 
other  plants  or  trees  trained  against  a  wall.  Pliny  says  that  the  ivy  will 
break  sepidchres  of  stone,  and  undermine  city  walls ;  but  this,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  walls  are  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decay,  and  contain  crevices  sufficient  to  admit  the  roots  or  stems  of  the 
plant. 

Poetical,  mytkologuxUi  and  legendary  AUtuiont,  The  ivy  was  dedicated  by 
the  ancients  to  Bacchus,  whose  statues  are  generally  found  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  its  leaves ;  and,  as  the  favourite  plant  of  the  god  of  wine,  its  praises 
have  been  sung  by  almost  all  poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Many 
reasons  are  given  for  the  consecration  to  Bacchus  of  thb  plant.  Some  poets 
say  that  it  was  because  the  ivy  has  the  effect  of  dissipating  the  fumes  of  wine; 
ouiers,  because  it  was  once  his  favourite  youth  Gissus ;  and  others,  because  it 
is  said  that  the  ivy,  if  planted  in  vineyards,  will  destroy  the  vines ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  doing  an  acceptable  service  to  that  plant  to  tear  it  up,  and  wreath  it 
into  chaplets  and  garlands.  Tlie  most  probable,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  vine  is  found  at  Nyssa,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  India.  It  is  related  that,  when  Alexander's  army,  after  their  conquest 
of  Babylon,  arrived  at  this  mountain,  and  found  it  covered  with  laurel  and  ivy» 
they  were  so  transported  with  joy  (especially  when  they  recognised  the  latter 
plant,  whicli  is  a  native  of  Thebes),  that  they  tore  the  ivy  up  by  the  roots,  and, 
twininff  it  round  their  heads,  burst  forth  into  hymixs  to  Bacchus,  and  prayers 
for  their  native  country. 

Not  only  Bacchus,  who,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  wore  a  crown,  but 
Silenus,  was  crowned  with  ivy;  and  the  golden-berried  kind,  before  the  trans- 
formation of  Daphne  mto  a  laurel,  was  worn  by  Apollo,  and  an:er  him  by 
poets.  Pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  allow  this ;  and  he  gives  the  plant 
expressly  to  critics :  — 

"  Immortal  Vida,  on  whose  honoui*d  brow 
The  poet's  twys  and  critic's  iyy  grow.** 

The  priests  of  the  Oreeks  presented  a  wreath  of  ivy  to  newly  married  per- 
sons, as  a  symbol  of  the  closeness  of  the  tie  which  ought  to  bind  them 
together ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  all  the  Jews  who 
hsul  abjured  their  religion  to  be  branded  with  an  ivy  leaf.  Numerous  allusions 
to  this  plant  occur  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  nearly  all  the  ancient 
and  modem  poets ;  but  few  have  given  a  more  just  description  of  it  than 
Spenser,  in  the  following  lines :  — 

**  Eroongst  the  rest,  the  clamb'ring  yvie  grew, 
Knitting  his  wanton  arms  with  grasping  hold. 
Lest  that  the  poplar  happely  should  rew 
Her  brother's  strokes,  whose  boughs  she  doth  enfold 
With  her  lythe  twigs,  till  they  the  top  aurvew, 
And  paint  with  palUd  green  her  buds  of  gold." 
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The  iyy  is  conaidered  symbolical  of  friendshii^  from  the  closeness  of  its 
adhereoce  to  the  tree  on  which  it  has  once  fixed  itself.  **  Nothing,"  says  St. 
Pierre,  in  his  Studies  of  Nature^  **  can  separate  it  from  the  tree  which  it  has 
once  embraced :  it  clothes  it  with  its  own  leaves  in  that  inclement  season 
when  its  dark  boughs  are  covered  with  hoarfrost.  The  faithful  companicNi  of 
its  destiny,  it  falls  when  the  tree  is  cut  down :  death  itself  does  not  relax  its 
grasp;  and  it  continues  to  adorn  with  its  verdure  the  dry  trunk  that  once  sup- 
ported it."  The  constancy  of  the  ivy  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  device  for 
seals ;  some  of  the  best  of  which  are,  a  sprig  of  ivy,  with  the  motto,  **  I  (fie 
where  I  attach  myself;"  and  a  fallen  tree,  still  covered  with  ivy,  with  the 
words,  ^  Even  ruin  cannot  separate  us.*'  Ivy  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Gordon. 

Soil,  SiiuatUm^  PropageUhn,  Sfc.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  ivy,  to 
attain  a  large  size,  requires  a  good  soil ;  and,  also,  that  it  grows  naturally  in 
the  shade,  and  in  a  northern  rather  than  in  a  southern  exposure.  Smoke, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  injurious  to  the  ivy ;  but  still  it  endures  it  better  than 
most  evergreens,  particularly  when  it  is  kept  moist  at  the  root.  Ivy  is  propar 
gated  by  cuttings,  planted,  in  autumn,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  border ;  but 
Qiese  must  be  well  rooted  before  they  are  put  out  in  the  situation  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  or  disappointment  to  the  planter  will  ensue.  It  is  very 
natural  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  plant  rooting  so  readily  as  the  ivy,  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  put  in  a  cutting  where  a  plant  was  wanted;  but,  nevothdess, 
it  is  a  fact,  that,  unless  the  soil  be  kept  m  a  unifonn  state  of  moisture,  and 
shaded,  like  most  other  evercreens,  it  will  not  root  readily.  The  largest  plants 
of  iv^  which  we  have  heard  of  in  England  are  at  Brockley  Hall,  m  Somer- 
setshire, attached  to  old  trees :  one  of  these  plants  has  the  stem  lOf  in.,  and 
the  other  1 14  in.  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  In  the  town  of 
Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  the  front  of  a  cottage  is  covered  with  ivy, 
which  proceeds  from  a  single  stem,  that  comes  out  of  a  crevice  in  the  rou^ 
stone  wall  by  the  cottage,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The  stem  where 
it  comes  out  is  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  but  it  gradually  increases  till  at  the 
height  of  5  fl.  it  is  6f  in.  in  diameter;  and  at  the  height  of  9  ft.,  at  the  point 
from  which  the  branches  proceed,  it  is  no  less  that  19^ in.  in  diameter! 
About  40  years  ago,  this  cottage  was  occupied  as  a  public  house,  and  called 
the  Ivy  Tree,  so  that  the  plant  is,  doubless,  above  half^  a  century  old.  A  view 
of  the  cottage,  the  ivy  plant,  and  the  remarkable  weeping  ash  trees,  which  stand 
on  a  bank  overhanging  it,  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  J.  F.  Sid- 
ney, Esq.,  of  Cowpen.  (See  the  article  JFHxinus,  in  a  future  page.)  Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  cost  from  6</.  to  2s,  6d.  each,  according  to  their  size  ; 
at  Bollwyller,  from  50  cents  to  1^  franc;  and  at  New  York,  m>m  37h  cents 
to  1  dollar  each.  Plants  of  the  varieties,  and  especially  of  the  yeUow4ruited, 
are  somewhat  dearer. 

fMer  other  specie*  (if  the  ivy  are  described  in  Don*8  Miller  ;  but  they  are  chiefly  tn^cal  plants, 
and  aunost  all  of  them  are  trees ;  which,  probably,  when  they  come  to  be  larther  examioed,  vill  be 
referred  to  Ar&lia,  or  other  genera. 


CHAR  LX. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF    THE   ORDER 

i/AMAM£LIDA^CE£. 

The  characteristics  of  this  order,  as  far  as  the  hard^  species  in  British 
gardens  are  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the  following  distmcdve  characters  of 
Uie  only  two  hardy  genera. 

^AHAMB^Lis  L,  Calyx  4^•lobed,  furnished  with  3 — 4<  scales  on  the  outside. 
Ovarium  ending  in  2 — 3  styles  at  the  apex.  Capsule  coriaceous,  8-celled ; 
1-seeded,  opening  by  2  elastic  valves  above.     Seed  oblong,  shining,  with  a 
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superior  hiluin.  Albumen  fleshy.  Embryo  wMi  a  superior  radicle,  and  flat 
cotyledons.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate.orcunested.feather^ierved, nearly  entire. 
Flowers  nearly  Besaile,  disposed  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  girded 
by  H  3-leaved  invoiucre.  Petals  yellow.  (Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p,  396.,  adapted.) 
—  Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Asia. 
FoTHERoi'Lt.!  L.  Calyx  campanukte,  5 — T-toothed.  Anthers  in  the  form 
"■  '     "     Ca      ■    -  ■  ■    '  " 


horseshoe.  Styles  2.  Capsule  2-lobed,  S-celled ;  cells  S-valved  at  the 
J«x,  1-aeeded.  Seed  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superior  hilum.  Leaves 
Iternate,  obovate, feather-nerved, bistipulate,  clothed  with  sofl  starry  down. 


r,  1-aeeded.     Seed  bony,  pendulous,  with  a  superior  hilum.      Leaves 
nate,  obovate, feather-nerved, bistipulate,  clothed  with  sofl  starry  down. 
Flowera  sessile,  in  terminal  ovate  spikes,  having  a  solitary  braccca  under 


each ;  those  at  the  base  of  the  spike  trifid,  and  those  at  its  apex  nearly 
entire.  Petals  white,  sweet-scented,  sessile.  Anthers  yellow.  {Don'i  MUl., 
adapted.) — A  low  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America. 

Genus  I. 


Ul 


//AMAME'LIS  L.    The  Haii*melis,  or  JTrcH  W^zfit.    Uu.  Si/.i. 
Tetr&ndria  Dig^ia. 

.  OeiL,  I6H. ;  Dtc  Prod.,  4.  p.  Sea  ;  Don'i  UIIL.  a  p.  306.  i  UoilL  N.t  Sji 


tauiynr.     Triiapui  ifilt.  Ad.  Acai.  Hal.  Cm-.,  B  Ajip. 

Dmiitiam.  ffUnunUtl  li  m  nrntnc  by  nMcIl  Alhenoui  ipHki  of  *  Inc  xMch  bhwoiDcd  U  til 
ume  nme  ••  tlve  iptilc  lr«.  the  mid  b^ng  dmied  ftoia  *sm<.  loEFlhrr  with,  and  mOli,  m 
ippte  In*    The  modem  fludlcatlon  Kcmi  Id  be  from  Ihe  iJ«iiMn*li*  navlnf  [Li  bUiiaoiui  mccoir 

panjuiB  111  fruiti  {mila)  ■  both  being  m  the  uce  nI  the  ume  time. 

•  1  1.  W.  viboi'nic*  L.     The  Virginian  Bamamclis,  or  Wyrk  Hazel. 

UmaeaDan.    Dot  Prod.,  *,  p.  «6§. ,  Don't  Milk,  1  p,  39S.  ;  LwW.  Co.,  ed.  183& 

a«iM,wme(.    Him«nelledoVrnOiile,fy,  i  VlrglnliehB  ZMAeniuu.  Oer. 

iagraringi.    MUL  UL,  (.10.;  K.  Du  Hun.,  7.  I.  60.;  BoL  Cib.,  I.  5W.  i  liABUT  figilX,l'Sl. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  obovale,  acutely  toothed,  with 
a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base.    {Don'i  MUl.,  iii. 
p.  396.)      A  deciduous    shrub,  a   native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida;  found  in  dry  and 
stony  situationB,  but  frequently  also  near  water,  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  with  a  trunk 
6in.  or  more  in  diameter.    It  was  introduced  in  1736, 
and  flowers  from  the  b^inning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  February.      In  British  gardens,  it  has  been  but 
little   cultivated,   notwithstanding  the  Hngularity  of 
its  appearance  in  autumn  and  winter;   when  it  is  ^ 
profusely  covered  witb  its  fine  rich  yellow  flowers, 
which  b^in  to  expand  before  the  leaves  of  the  pre- 
vious summer  drop  off,  and  continue  on  the  bush 
throughout  the  winter.     After  the  petals  drop  off  in 
spring,  the  |>ersistent  calyxes  remain  on  till  the  leaves 
reappear  in  April  or  May.     The  flowers  are  either 
polygamous,  dicEcious,  nioncecious,  or  andro^nous ;  and  heiiee  the  names' 
in  some  American  catalogues,  of //.  diolca,  H.  monoica,  and  H.  andrdgyiia. 
The  American  Indians  esteem  this  tree  for  its  medical  properties :  the  bark 
is  sedative  aiid  discutient;  and  it  is  applied  by  them   to  painful  tumours 
and  external  inflammations.   They  also  apply  a  poultice  of  t^e  inner  rind  to 
remove  inflammations  of  the  eyes.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  is 
rarely  found  above  5h.  or  6(1.  higli;  but  there  is  a  plant  of  it  in  the 
grounds  of  Ham  House  upwards  of  15  ft.  high,  growing  in  deep  sandy 
soil,  not  far  distant  from  water,  of  which  j^.  757.  is  a  portrait  taken  in 
November,  IB35,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12ft.    Owing  to  its  flowering  during 
the  winter  season,  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  where  there  is 
room.     It  will  grow  in  any  lii-ht  free  soil,  kept  rather  miMGt ;  and  it  is  pro- 
pagated by  layers  and  by  iieeds;  which  last,  though  rarely  produced  in  fei- 
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tain,  are  frequently  sent  to  this 

countr;  from  Amerioi.     Tliey 

ought  to  be  sown  immediately 

on  being  received,  as  they  are 

often  two   ysan   before  they 

cmne  up.    Plants,  in  London, 

are  it.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  If. 

a  packet;  at  Bull  njller,  plant* 

are  2{hacB  each;  and  at  New 

York,  8S  cents. 
VarielKi. 

•  H.  c.  8  parmflMa  Nutt.  is 
a  native  of  the  maun- 
tajnt  of  Pennsylvania, 
wich  smaller  oblong- 
ovate  leaves,  and  amore 
stunted  habit  than  the 

■  H.  D.  3  laacTophi/Ua,  H.  ma- 
crophyila  PuriA,  has  the 
leaves  nearly  orbicuhir, 
cordate,    coarsely    and 

bluntly  toothed,  and  ncabrous  from  dots  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  western  part  ofQeorff^  and  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Katawba 
Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1818,  and  flowers  from  May  to 
November.  Purali  considers  it  to  be  a  species  ;  but  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

App.  i.  Other  Species,  not  ifet  introduced. 

H.ptrinca  Dee.  i>  iDatlnor  Finii,  df  sblch  nn  DtUe  1>  koowii)  and  B.cUm*inUR.  Br. 
hu  vAW  entlie,  orUe  Ihiih,  imd  Ii  ■  utlta  at  CMu,  netc  NmiUd. 

Genus  II. 


□ 


FOTHEROI'LL.^  L.     The  Fothbroil!.!.    Lm.  Sytt.  Icosfcndria  I>'g$nia. 

Dtriiialkm,  In  maaar,  of  Job  FaOitrgai,  M.D.,  mo  eminent  phriiriui  mud  pitm  of  bolKj, 
who  Introduced  Dunv  new  plintB,  wid  culUtHted  jin  eiDcUeat  colLectkiti  kn  Ui  groaiidB,  wi.  Hab 
Home.  It  StntfoFd.l«-bow,  In  Euex. 


ItLntOhaUim.    l.\jt.  Ill  Stmt.,  3S7 

SgrKm^wKt.    F.  OtrdaU  Wchx.  Fl  ...  .       _     .  . 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    See  the  generic  character.     The  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  sweet-scented,  agipear  before  the  leaves ;  the  laCCer  resembling  those  of 
the  wych  hazel.    The  following  four  very  distinct  forms  of  this  species  are 
in  the  Hackney  arboretum  :  — 
Varietiei. 

«  F.  a.  1  uhtuttt  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1341. ;   P.  m^or  Lodd.  Sol.  Cab., 
t.  1580.  J  F.  alnililia  Lm-JU.  Supp.,  257. ;  and  our  j%.  759.  j  h« 
obovBte  leaves,  downy  beneath, 
a  F.  a.  S  acuta  Sims;  F.  G&rdeni  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t.  100.;  has  narrow 

leaves,  nearly  entire,  white  from  down  beneath. 
m  F.  a.  S  nuljor  Sims  Bot.  Mog.,  t.  1343,  and  our  j^.  758.,  has  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  very  black  and  serrated 
at  the  apex ;  when  young,  tomentose  benetuh. 
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■   F.  B.   4  teritina    Sims    Bot. 
Mag.,   t,  1342.,    has    the 
leaves  oblong,  acute,  cre- 
nately  tooth^  at  ihe  top, 
and  greeo  beneath. 
Detenplion,  ^c.    The  Fothei^Ufl 
ifl  a  native  of  North  America,  nom 
Virnnia  to  Carolina,  in  shady  woods, 
OD  Uie  sides  of  hills,  generally  ^w-  ^ 
ing  in  soft  moist  soil.    It  was  mtro- 
duced  in  1765,  grows  to  the  height 
of  4  ft.  or  511.,  and  flowers  in  April 
or  May.       In  British    gardens,   it 
1   thrives  best  in  moist  sandy  peat. 
I  The  species  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
,    which    are  sometnnes    ripened   in 
'  this  country,  but  are  generally  re- 
ceived from  America;   and  the  varieties  by  layers.     Plants,  in  the  London 
:ries,  are  li.  each,  and  seeds  1>.  apaclieti  at Boilwyller,  2  francs  a  plant; 
t  New  York,  30  cents  a  plant,  and  seeds  30  cents  per  quart. 


o  genera  of  hardy  woody  plants,  the  characters 

Co'bkus  L.  Tube  of  the  calyx  adhering  to  the  ovarium.  Limb  small, 
4-tootbed.  Petals  4,  oblong,  sessile;  valvate  in  estivation.  Stamens  4. 
Style  t.  Pome  baccate,  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  the  calyx,  containing 
a  2^elled,  rarely  3-celled,  nut.  seed  solitary,  pendulous.  Albumen 
fleshy.  Ra^cle  of  embryo  shorter  than  the  cotyledons.  (J}on't  MUl.,  va. 
p.  398.)  —  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  all  with  opposite  leaves,  except 
the  first  species ;  entire,  feather-nerved.  Flowers  sometimes  capitate  and 
umbellate,  involucrated ;  sometimes  corymbose  and  panicled,  without  an 
involucre.     Petals  white,  rarely  yellow. 

Bbntui^uu  Lindl.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads,  each  head  attended  by  an  in- 
volucre, that  consists  of  4  petal-like  parts,  and  resembles  a  corolla.  Calyx 
with  a  minute  4-toothed  limb.  Petals  4,  fleshy,  wedge-shaped.  Stamens  4. 
Style  I.  Fruit  constituted  of  many  pomes  grown  together ;  endocarp  in  each 
pome  with  2  cells.  Seeds  solitary  and  pendulous  in  each  cell.  —  Trees  or 
shrubs,  with  leaves  opjxiaite.  (LmtUey  m  Sot.  Seg.,  t.  1579.)  Natives  of 
the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  when  ^ving  his  reasons  tor  separat- 
in^  this  genus  from  C^us,  "  We  da  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
this  very  distinct  genus  has  been  combined  with  Comus,  from  which  it 
difl^  essentially,  both  in  flowers  and  Ihiit.  Whether  or  not  C.  fltfrida, 
which  agrees  with  it  in  habit,  is  also  a  species  of  Benth&mta,  our  means 
do  not  enable  us  to  determine."  iBot.  Reg.,  vol.  xix.  t.  1S79.) 

Gknus  I. 


lilffly 


CO^NUS  L.    Thb  Doqwood.    Imi,  Syii.  Tetdindria  Monog^ia. 

MentHUnaom.    Toum.  Init,  641.  t  tlO. ;  Ltn.  Om..  Ks,  149.  i  Dec  Prod.,  4.  f.  m. ;  Dnil  HUL, 
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Bmiitiwytiii  I     ComouUler,  Fr. ;  Ilirtiictcl,  Gtr, 

DertwOton.  From  cantu^  a  horn ;  the  wood  being  tboaght  to  be  m  bard  and  ai  durable  at  born. 
Hartriegel  tigniflei  hard  ndl,  or  hard  wood.  The  name  of  Dogwood  la  apfdied  to  this  ffenw, 
became,  a«  Farklnaon  laya,  in  his  Paraditut,  the  fruit  of  moat  of  the  spedes  la  not  fit  even  for 
dogi ;  but  it  i«  more  likelj  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  astringent  propertiei  of  the  baxli  and 
leaves,  a  decoction  of  which  was  fonnerly  used  as  a  wash  for  curing  the  mange,  ftc,  in  dogs. 

Detcriptian.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America ;  in  general  very  hardy,  and  of  easy  propagation  and  culture  in  British 
gardens.  Most  of  the  species  ripen  their  fruit  in  Eneland;  but  they  are  usually 
propagated  by  suckers,  or  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The  fruit  is  commonly  called 
a  berry,  but  must  be  botanically  a  pome,  according  to  Lindley's  definitions  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  in  his  I/Urod,  to  Bot.,  2d  ed.,  p.  197--204.  Price,  in  the  Lon- 
don nurseries,  from  li.  to  U.  Qd.  per  plant;  at  BoUwyller,  from  1  franc  to 
I J  franc ;  and  at  New  York,  from  25  to  50  cents. 

§  i.  NtidifloriE  Dec. 

DerivaUom.    From  rntdm,  naked,  and  Jlos,  a  flower ;  the  inflmresoenoe  bring  without  an  tnvoliicre. 

Sect.  Char,      Flowers    corymbose  or  panicled,   without  an  involucre.  {Dec, 
Prod^yiv.  p.  271.) 

A.  Leaves  alternate. 

A  SI.  C.  ALTBRNiFoYiA  L.     The  altemate4eaved  Dogwood. 

I4eatifieat$on.  Un.  flL  SuppL,  p.  IS5. ;  L'H<rit  Com.,  Na  11. ;  Don's  MilL,  a  p.  396.;  Lodd.  CaL, 

edit  18a& 
^fmmyme.    C.  alt^ma  Marak. 
Engrautm 


^ngraving*.    Gulmp.  Abb.  Hola.,  t.  43. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2.  t  70. ;  and  orxr fig.  709.  ' 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  hoary  beneath.  Corymlis 
depressed,  spreading.  Branches  warted.  Pomes 
purple,  globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  pepper. 
Leaves  on  long  petioles.  Branches  green  or  red- 
dish brown.  {DonU  Mill.,  iii.  p.  398.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  shady 
woods  on  river  banks ;  where  it  forms  a  tree,  grow- 
ing 15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  and  flowering  from  May 
to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1760 ;  is  very  hardy, 
and  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  collections.  At 
Syon,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  it  is  from  12ft. 
to  15  ft.  high.  This  species  is  easily  known  from 
every  other,  even  at  a  distance,  by  the  horizontal 
umbelliferous  character  assumed  bv  the  branches, 
which  are  also  dichotomous,  with  clusters  of  leaves 
at  the  joints ;  and  the  general  colour  is  that  of  a 
lively  green.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
but  not  unfrequently  opposite. 

B.  Leaves  opposite. 

■  2.  CsANGui'^KBA  L.    The  \Aood.'4^d4eavedy  or  comjium.  Dogwood. 

Jdent^ficttHtm.    lio.  Sp.,  p.  171. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  3091 ;  Lodd.  Cat.  edit  1836. 

SjpMiyme*.  C.  foe'inhia  Son  Syn.,  4ea,  Get.  Emac.,  1467.,  with  a  figure ;  Vliga  sangufnea  ilaOh. 
VeOgr..  1.  p.  236.,  with  a  figure.  Cam.  Epit.,  1591,  with  a  figure:  Female  Cornel,  Dogberry  Tne, 
Hound  Tree,  Hound't-berry  Tree,  PricKwood,  Oaten  or  Gatten  Tk-ee,  Oater  or  Gatter  IVee,  Cat. 
teridge  Tree,  wild  Cornel :  Cornouiller  aauvage,  sanguin,  or  femdle,  Puine,  m  Boia  punaua,  iV. ; 
rotber  Hartnegel,  Qer. ;  Sanguinello,  Ital. 

DerioaUoi^  Tbia  apeclei  it  called  foe'miaa,  and  Female  Camel,  becauae  it  bean  fruit  when  Tery  youttg  > 
whereas  Cttmus  xoki  produces  male  bloMoma  only  till  the  tree  ia  IS  or  SO  yean  old.  Vtrga  sangninea 
if  literally  the  bloody  twig,  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  shoots,  though  they  are  not  nearly  ao 
red  aa  those  of  06mua  alba.  The  names  of  Dogberry  Tree,  Hound  lYee,  Ac,  ariae  fhnn  the 
same  source  as  Dogwood.  (See  above.)  Prickwood  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  wood  for  akewcn; 
Oaten  Tree  is  a  corruption  of  Gair  treoto,  the  Saxon  name  for  ttiis  spedes ;  or,  aa  some 
suppose,  it  Is  derived  Arom  gayta,  the  &)anish  word  for  a  pipe,  the  wood  of  thia  ti«e  beiiw 
more  hollow,  or  ftiH  of  pith,  tnan  that  of^C  m&s.  Catterldge,  and  all  the  other  aootewhai  £. 
milar  names,  are  derived  from  Gaten.  Chaucer  calls  the  fruit  Gaitres  berries,  evidently  from  tiie 
same  origin.  Tlie  French  names  of  PuSne,  and  Bois  punais,  bug  wood,  are  from  the  ftzong  aad 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  bark  and  leaves ;  and  also  because  a  decoction  of  them  forms  a  waab  to 
destroy  tnigs.  Rotber  Hartriegel  signifies  red  hard  rail,  or  red  hard  wood. 

Xngrawigs.    Eng.  Bot,  t  S4». ;  FL  Dan.,  t  481. ;  N.  Du  Ham.  S.  1 44^ ;  aad  amfig.  761. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.  Bracteas  straight.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green 
on  both  surfaces.  Corymbs  flat.  Branches  of  a  dark  red  when  full  grown. 
Leaves  2  to  3  in.  long.  Flowers  greenish  white,  unpleasantly  scented. 
Petals  revolute  at  the  sides.     Fruit  dark  purple,  and  very  bitter.  (Don^^ 
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Miil.,  iii.  p.  399.)  This  spccicK  is  a  native  of  Europe  anil  the  nonh  of 
Africa,  in  hedges  and  thickets,  especially  on  a  chaU  and  limestone  sail.  It 
is  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  situations.     It  is  also  said  ~ 

to  grow  in  North  America,  near  the  lakes  of  Canada 
and  near  New  York  ;  but  has,  probably,  been  introduced 
there.  It  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  lioni  4  ft.  to  15  ft, 
according  to  soil  and  situation ;  Sawering  in  June,  and 
ripening  its  dark  purple  fruit  in  August  and  September. 
''  "  ~  ne  of  the  commonest  shrubs  in  old  shrubberies; 


and  is  easily  known  from  all  the  other  kinds  of  C6mus  A 
by  the  abundance  of  its  dark  purple  fruit,  and   the  ■ 
intensdy  dark  red  of  its  leaves  b^orc  they  drop  off  ' 
in  autumn.     It  is  from  this  last  circumstance,  we  sup- 
pose,  that  the  specific  name  of  sangutnes  has  been 
given  to  it,  though  it  is  much  more  obviously  applicable  to  C.  &lba,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reJness  of  its  shoots.    C.  purpurea  would  be  a  much  better 
name  as  contrasted  with  C.  alba,  both  names  ^plying  to  the  fruit. 
FarleHa. 

.I?!?^  — !".".?"_  ™*-^^  %^  nwr  Kew  vJkT^ni  only  dtSfcn'rtoDi  Ih^  C. 
^  Ibv  Wth  pubeflcvnt,  mad  En  Ijcing  of  IftT^V  itrntuiq.     It 


■  C  I.  sami  ttrltfiai  LmU.  CmL  tui  the  iHta  TulentKI  >tth  Hhtle  ud  itUow,  ud  oc- 
cuEcqB]  itr«u«  of  red.    A  plAnt,  1iit«hr  ncvlrea  Into  Uwri,  LoddigeA'i  oDllvcthn, 

C  caDdldlHlioH, in  tbc fOK coUvcUcn^ fhjm  tu leaf ea, ai^eiif  lobe  noUibigBDrethiii 

Froperliet  and  Utet.  The  common  British  do^ood,  being  fi-equeDt  ia 
woods  and  old  hedges,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  and  being  also  very 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  has 
long  been  applied  to  various  useAil  purposes.  The  wood,  which  is  hard, 
though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  that  of  C'6rnus  m&s,  was  formerly  used  for 
mill-cogs,  end  for  various  purposes  in  rustic  carpentry;  and  it  Btill  makes 
excellent  skewers  for  butchers,  toothpicks,  and  similar  articles.  In  the  days 
when  bows  and  arrows  were  used  as  muskets  are  now,  arrows  were  formed  of 
the  young  wood.  In  France,  the  young  wood  is  formed  into  ramrods ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  particubrly  in  Germany  end  Russie,  it  is  bored 
and  used  as  tubes  to  pipes.  It  makes  encellent  fuel,  and  the  very  best  char- 
coal for  gunpowder.  The  fruit,  which,  like  the  berk  and  leaves,  is  bitter  and 
stypuc,  when  treated  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  an  oil,  at  the  rate  of  34  lb. 
of  oil  to  100  lb.  of  fruit ;  which  is  used,  in  France,  in  the  manufacture  of 
soefi,  and  for  lamps.  Miller  states  that,  in  his  time,  the  berries  were  ofren 
brought  to  market,  and  sold  for  those  of  the  bucktiiom.  The  bark  tastes 
like  apples. 

•  3,  C.  a'lba  L.    The  v/hite-fmiUd  Dogwood. 

MflUIAroMiM.    Lid.  Mut,  p.  W.  i  Don^  MIIL,  3.  p.  3B9:  i  IbM.  Cat,  edJt.  1B3& 
%iwwiiw(.     a  UDlaniren  Micit.  f}.  Agr.  Amet..  I.  p.  m.  i  C. 

UUAea  im.  lam.,  I.  IM.,  Amm.  AW*.,  t. «. 
aigra*i*g'-    P^  FL  Bon,  L  L  H.  i  Mill  torn.,  t.  UH,  i  uid  out 

A- '8a. 
Spec.  Char^  ^c.     Branches  recurved.      Branchtets 

glabrous.     Leaves  ovate,  acute,  pubescent,  hoary 

beneath.     Corymbs  depressed.     Branches  of  a 

fine  red  colour.      Fruit   white,  or  bluish  wlute.  ,  , 

(Z)on'«  Jiru!/.,iii.  p.399.)   It  is  a  narive  of  Siberia, 

at  the   rivers  Oby  end  Irtysch,  among  bushes, 

&c. ;  ofMorth  America,  from  Virginia  to  Canada, 

on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes;    and  also  of' 

North  California.     A  shrub,  growing  from  4fl.  to 

loft,  high,  and  flowering  from  May  to  July.     It 

was  introduced  in  1741,  and  is  common  in  shrub- 

bfries,  where  it  is  interesting  in  summer  from  "~y  , 
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its  Kne  large  leaves,  and  wlute  flowerB;  in  Butumn,  from  its  white  Iniit, 
whicb  are  about  the  liie  and  colour  of  those  of  the  mistletoe ;  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  (Tom  the  fine  red  of  its  vouds  shoots.  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  sayi  of  thU  species  of  C6rnus,  that  it  is  the  onl;  one  of  the  erotqi 
to  which  it  belongs  that  he  received  from  British  NiMlh  AnMrica;  md  that 
it  appears  to  him  that  Cstricta,  C.paDiculata,and  C.  Bericea,Bnd  also  smne 
states  of  C.  circin&ta,  are  too  nearly  allied  to  be  made  separate  apecieB.  (  Ft, 
Bar.  Amer.,  i.  p.  876.) 

•  C.  a.  2  drcmaia  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  3»9. ;  C.  drcinita  Ckam.  ei 
ScAlccAl.  IB  Ltantra^  iii.  p.  1 39. ;  has  the  berries  of  a  lead  colour, 
according  to  Dr.  lUchardsoa ;  who  fijrther  says  they  are  named  by 
the  Cree  Indians  muigtameena,  because  the  bran  fatten  upon  tbem; 
and  meetAguan-peemretiatlici  and  tneemati,  red-«tick  benj ;  and  that 
pigeons  are  food  of  them:  they  are  also  considered  a  good  stomachic. 
A  native  throu^out  Conadn,  and  firom  Lake  Huron  to  lat.  69°  m., 
Newfoundland,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ;  but  not  yet 
introduced. 

■  C.  a.  3  Mfriea  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  shoots  of  a  fine  orai^ 

red,  covered  with  a  delicate  bluoui.   It  makes  a  splendid  appeanmce 
io  the  winter  season. 
«  4.  C.  (a.)  stbi'cta  Latn,     The  itraight-£rrincA«rf  Dogwood. 
.    Um-Dlct.,  3|Llie.i_I»n^MiU.,  1II.S9J. 
a  rutifitu  iliA.  FL  Bar.  Awr.,  1.  p.  IS.  ud  Latd.  uu.,  su 
lUKiifLlD.;   a  <:j%aacirTOt  Omtt.  %«,   fVf.,  l.p.iSl.;  Co 

L->l(T<t  Con,  ko.  9.  t  *. ;  Schmidt  Baam.,  E.  Lff7.;  •BdoiaJIf.TeS.iet. 
Spec,  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  straight,  ba- 
tigiate.  Leaves  ovate,  acuuiiuatei 
glabrous,  green  on  both  Burfacei 
when  young,  hardly  pubescent  bi 
neath.  Corymbs  convex,  somewbi 
panicled.  Branches  reddish  browi 
Anthers  blue.  Pomes  globose;  sol 
blue  on  the  iHitside,  but  white  insidi 
(JJon't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  3»9.)  A  nntii 
of  North  America,  from  Carolina  t 
Canada,  frequent  on  the  banks  i 
rivers;  alsoof  Meiico,between  Tan 
pico  and  Real  del  Monte.  A  shrul 
growing  from  6  ft.  to  lOft  or  eve 
80  ft.  high,  according  to  soil  and  siti 
atioo,  and  flowering  m  June  and  Jul'  . 
Introduced  in  1758.  The  plant  in  the 
arboretum  at  Kewis  15  ft.  high. 
Varietiet. 

■  C.  (a.)  I.  2  aipmfolia  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836,  if  not  identical  with  the 

species,  differs  &om  it  but  very  slightly. 

■  C.  (a.)  I.  3  mtperviretu  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1S36,  closely  resembles  the 

species,  but  dtSers  from  it  in  retaining  its  leaves  throu^out  a  part 
of  the  winter.     There  are  plants  of  both  these  vanedes   in  the 
arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
tt&.C.  (*.)  PANictiLAVA  L'Hkit.     The  panicled jfoawTitg  Dogwood. 


L'H&lt.  Com.,  Hci.10,  t.£  j  ScJimldl  Bium.,  f.  t  ffi. ;  mAoMiJIg^K. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Bmnches  erect.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  glabrous,  hoary 

beneath.  Corymb  thy rsoid.  Ovarium  silky.   Branches  pale  purplish.    Pomes 

roundish,  depressed,  watery,  white,  3  lines  in  diameier.     The  dots  on  the 

under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  are  only  seen  through  a  lens,  bear  bicu^idate. 
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sboR,  Bdpressetl  liairs.  Ti^  of  cal^x  pubescent. 
(liottU  MUl.,  iii.  p.  396.)  A  native  of  Nonb 
America,  from  <'«iia(la  to  Carolina,  rare;  in 
swamps  anil  near  rivuleta,  among  other  bushes; 
where  it  foriiiB  a  shrub,  growing  4  ft,  or  6  ft. 
high,  flowering  in  Jul;  and  August.  Tn  a  cul- 
tivated stale.  It  (brma  a  low  tree,  20  ft.  or  25  ft.  1 
hieh.  Introduced  in  1756,  and  common  in 
collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  sort  at 
Kew,  which  is  10 ft.  high;  one  at  Ham  House 
is  sift,  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sin., 
and  of  the  head  Sift.  In  Scotlmid,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  Danibristle  Park,  it  b  18  ft.  h^h ;  and 
in  Perthshire,  at  Taymouth,  20  ft.  high,  and  the 
cUameter  of  the  head  25  ft. 
Varietiet. 

a  C.p.  2  aUnda  Ehrh.   Beitr.,  iv.    p.  16.— 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate. 

•  a.  p.  3  radiata  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i. 

p.  109. — Corymba  sterile,  foliiferoua. 
■  6.  C,  (a.)  sKRi'cEA  L'HcTil.    The  silky  Dogwood. 

Unui/lcaliim.    L'ttML  C^om.,  No.  S.  C  «.  i  Dsn'iUlLL.S.  p.  SBB. ;  Lodd.  CiL,  ■ 

SfUKvma.    C  lanugimu  UlcAi.  FL  Bor.  Amtr.,  I.  p.  e«.j  C.  Uba  WcUI.  Fl.  a 

Liiki  C.  cnillaTw.  DM.,  tp-UC;   C.  Amtmam  6m  Ri4  Jitri*..  h  f.  1 
Ehi*.  BStr.,  4,  p.  IS  i  C  fetniglDa  Botl.  Par.  j  C  aiidl-"-' —  ■"■■     "   — 

but  not  or  (imd. 
Engmtngi.    ScknliHItauiii.iS.  t.e4.i  uHlourA.  V6S. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Branches   spreading. 

Bran  chlets  woolly.   Leaves  onte,  acu- 
minated, clothed  with  rusty  pubescence 

beneath.    Corymbs  depressed,  woolly.  . 

Pomes  bright  blue,     nut  compressed. 

{Don't  Mai.,m.p.  399.)     A  native  of 

North  America,  irom  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina, in  swampjr  woods  and  on  river 

banks.     It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from 

5  ft.  to  8  ft  high,  flowering  in  June  and 

Julv.  Introduced  in  1663.     The  plant 

in  tne  arboretum  at  Kew  ta  6  tl.  high. 

This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  tlie  two 

preceding  ones,  and  comes  nearer,  in 

general  appearance,  to  C.  6lba  than  they 

do  ;  but  It  is  a  weaker  plant,  and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  that  species. 

The  two  preceding  sorts,  C.  (a.)  stricta  and  C.  (a.)  paniculata,  have  much 

narrower  leaves,  and  a  more  compact  fastigiate  habit  of  growth,  than  any 

other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.    C.  (a._)  panicuUta  is  the  handsomest 

of  the  three  sorts  for  a  small  garden,  as  tt  is  easily  kept  of  a  small  size, 

and  in  a  neat  shape,  and  it  6owera  profusely. 
Vanetiei. 

■  C.  {a.)  1. 2  oblon^pjia  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  ST8.  j  C.  oblongifolia  Rafiti. 
in  IMl.  I  has  leaves  oblong  and  glabrous  above. 

•  C.  {a.)  t.Z  atperifilia  Dec. Prod.,  iv.  ^.  272.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836;  C. 

aeperif^ia  MiAx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  \.  p.  93.  —  Leaves  oval,  acumi- 
nated, rough  above  from  minute  stiff  pubescence,  and  rather  tomen- 
tose  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  Carolina,  in  shady  woods.  This 
variety  is,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  C.  (a.)  stricta  asperilSlia 
Jjodd.  Cat,,  noticed  p.  1012  ;  but,  as  the  plants  m  the  Hackney  ar- 
boretum, with  this  name  appended  to  them,  are  not  rou^  above, 
we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  retain  the  description  of  Michaux's 
variety  in  this  place. 

-■i  \  4 
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«  7.  C\  (a.)  ciRciNA^A  V Merit.    The  rouiided-fc«>«rf  Dc^wood. 

IdfiUMcatkm.    L'Hdrit  Cora,,  pc  7.  Na  a  t  S.  j  Hook.  H.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  ik  978. ;  Don't  MilL,! 

p.  fm. ;  Lodd.  Cat.  edit.  183&  .      v,       .v       r         «j^    o      tic     i^ 

nimmyn^t.     C.  tomenOlM  af/dkx.  «L  Bor,  Amer.,  1.  p.  91.  i  C  nigbw  L41111  Dirf.,  2.  p.  115, ;  f. 

virgini&na  Hart.  Par. 
Emgrattmgt.    Schmidt  Baiim.,  2.  t  60. ;  and  omjig.  767. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Branches  waited.  Leaves 
broadly  oval,  acuminated,  clothed  with  hoarv 
toroentum  beneath.  Corymbs  depressed, 
spreading.  Branches  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
Leaves  broad,  waved  on  their  edges.  Flowers 
white,  as  in  most  of  the  species.  Pomes  glo- 
t)ose,  at  first  blue,  but  at  length  becoming 
white.  (DofCa  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  probably  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  shrub,  growing  from  5  ft.  to  10ft. 
high,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced 
in  1784,  and  not  unfreqiient  m  collections. 
There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  collect 
tion  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  all 
the  other  sorts,  by  their  broader  leaves,  and  their  rough  warted  branches. 

¥  8.  C.  oblo'nga  Wall.      The  oblong'Jeaved  Dogwood. 

Ident^fitatHm.    Wall,  in  Roxb.  Fl  Ind.,  1.  pc  492 ;  D^n's  Mill.,  3.  pu  396. 
SffHomjpw.    C.  paniculita  Hamtit  ex\D.  liam  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  140. 

Spec.  Ckar.^  8[C.  Leayes  oblong,  acumlnatod,  acute  at  the  baae,  glauooiu,  and  rather  scabrous  beneath, 
with  many  excarated  glands  along  the  axils  or  the  ribs  and  nerves.  Corymbs  spreading^  pani^ed. 
Young  shoots  clothed  with  short  adprcssed  hair.     Learea  4—6  in.  long,  and  1  to  1|  in.  broad. 


Petioles  about  an'inch  long.  Flowers  white  or  pale  purpllBh,ftagrant  Calyx  clothed  wit        . 

silvery  hairs,  as  well  as  the  pedicels  and  petals.  Ovarium  Si^ellcd.  Pome  ovate .obloi^(AM's 
MilLt  iii-  P-  396.)  A  native  of  Nepal,  about  Narainhettv,  Katmandu,  and  the  Valley  of  Uhoon; 
where  it  forms  a  tree,  growing  firom  10  ft  to  15  ft.  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Introduced  in 
1818 ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it 

A  C.  maerophQlla  Wail,  has  broad,  ovate,  acuminated  leaves,  and  small  pom«,  about  the  atoe  of 
black  pepper,     ft  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 

•  C.  ririlMa  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don't  MUI.^  X  p.  S99.)  is  a  native  of  the  environs  of  Mexico,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  C.  sanguf  nca ;  but  only  dried  specimens  of  it  have  yet  been  seen  in  Britain. 

§  ii.  Involucrdtce  Dec 

Derivation.  From  inwaucrttm^  an  involucre,  with  which  the  heads  of  flowers  are  severally  sur. 
rounded. 

Sect.  Char.  Flowers  disposed  in  heads  or  umbels,  surrounded  by  coloured 
involucres,  which  are  usually  composed  of  4  leaves.  {Dec.  Prorf.,iv.  p.  273.) 

A.  Trees  u*Uh  white  capitate  Flowers. 

Y  C.  discMbra  Moc.  ct  Scsnc  {Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  271 ;  C.  gr4ndis  Cham,  ei  SdUedU.)  has  aroooth 
branches,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  ovate  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Jalapa,  but  has  not 
yet  been  introduced. 

y  C.  }ap6niea  Thunb.,  nbdmum  JapSnicum  Spreng.^  is  anaUveof  Japan,  with  ovato-acumlnated 
leaves,  and  fk-uit  crowned  by  a  very  short  permanent  style,  red,  smooth,  and  rather  acid.  Not  yet  in. 
troduced 

B.  T^ees  With  yellow^  imibelled.  Flowers. 

¥  9.  C  ma's  L.     The  male  Dogwood,  the  Cornel,  or  ComeUan  Cherry  Tree. 

Ident^catioa.    Un.  Sp..  171. :  Don*s  MilL,  a.  p.  40a ;  Lodd.  Cat^  ed.  ISSa 

Sononyme*.  C.  mftscuia  VHMi.  Corn.^  Na  4^,  Guimp.  JUtb.,  t  2.,  Hayne  Term.  Bot.,  t  35.,  Ft. 
Grtec.y  t  151.,  Schmidt  Baum.^  2.  t  6.1,  Lam  IlL,  1 74.  f.  L,  Kniph.  Cent,.  1.  1 18.  i  Long  Cherry 
Tree :  Cornelia ;  Cwnouiller  mile,  Cornes,  Comeilles,  Fr. ;  Kernel  KirFche  Hartri^el,  Oer. 

Derrvation.  The  name  of  m&i  has  lieen  applied  to  this  speeies  since  the  days  of  Uteopbraatus ;  inaH 
probability,  because  young  pUnts  are  barren  for  many  years  after  they  show  flowers ;  these  flowers 
oeing  fUmivhed  with  stamens  onlv.  For  an  opposite  reason,  the  name  of  OSmus  fte*mina  was  given 
to  C  langufnea.  (See  p.  1010.)  The  name  or  Cornelian  Cherry  rdates  to  the  beautlAil  colour  of 
the  fhiit,  which  resembles  that  of  a  cornelian. 

Engratimgt.    Black.,  1 191. ;  Plenck.  loon.,  t  35. ;  mxr/lg.  76&  ;  and  the  plate  In  VoL  II. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  rather 
pubescent  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  protruded  before  the  leaves.  Umbeb 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  4-leaved  involucre.     Flowers  yellow.     Fruit 
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elliptic,  of  a  briffht  shining  scarlet  colour,  the  size  and 
form  of  a  small  olive  or  acorn,  very  styptic  in  its 
immature  state.  (Don*s  MilLy  iii.  p.  4fOO.)  It  is  a 
native  throughout  Europe,  Britain  excepted,  and  in  „^^ 
the  north  of  Ana,  in  hedges  and  among  bushes ;  and 
in  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Carniola,  Piedmont,  &c.  A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
growing  from  12ft.  to  20ft.  high;  introduced  in 
1596 ;  and  flowering  from  February  to  April. 

Varieties. 

*  C.  TO.  2/ruchi  certB  colons  N.  Dii  Ham.,  ii.  p. 

162.,  has  the  fruit  of  a  wax  colour.     This  variety  is  not  common  in 
British  gardens. 
S  C.  m.  3  variegdlus  has  the  leaves  edged  with  white  or  yellow. 

DescrwHan.  The  cornel  tree,  or  cornelian  cherry,  in  a  wild  state,  is 
seldom  found  above  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high ;  but  it  attains  twice  that  height  in  a 
state  of  culture.  It  has  ash-coloured  pubescent  shoots,  ovate-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  which,  in  mild  winters,  come  out  in  January  or 
February ;  and  the  greater  part  of  which,  in  trees  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  of  a^,  have  only  stamens,  and  drop  off  without  producing  fruit. 
The  fruit  ripens  m  September  or  October,  but  is  not  frequently  seen  in  £neland. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  acorn,  and  of  a  fine,  rich,  transparent  scar&t :  it 
remains  a  long  time  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe,  and  is  very  ornamental.  The 
growth  of  the  tree  is  remarkably  slow  after  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and 
Its  duration  is  so  great,  that  it  is  said  to  live  for  centuries.  It  is  an  irn^ular- 
headed  tree,  furnished  with  numerous  branches ;  and  when  it  has  attained  a 
sufficient  age  to  bear  fruit,  it  is  generally  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
apple  tree.  When  it  begins  to  bear,  the  fruit  is  produced  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance. 

Geography  and  History,  The  cornel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and  the  west  of  Asia,  in  woods  and  hedges,  generally 
on  soils  more  or  less  calcareous.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  bemg  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  one  of  the  trees  that  bear  the  coarsest  fruit,  in  his 
Odyssey  (book  x.  ver.  242.) ;  where  he  represents  Circe  as  throwing  it,  with 
acorns  and  beech  mast,  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  after  she  had  trans- 
formed them  into  swine.  Virgil  calls  it  the  "  meagre  food,"  and  couples  it 
with  other ''  savage  berries  of  the  wood."  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  tree  indi- 
genous in  Italy,  the  wood  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  iron  in  its  hardness 
and  fitness  for  making  wedges  and  wooden  pins.  The  Romans  also  used  it, 
he  says,  for  making  spokes  to  their  wheels.  The  first  notice  of  its  being  in 
England  is  in  Turner's  Herbal,  Tusser  mentions  the  fhiit  under  the  name 
of  cornel  plums ;  and  Lord  Bacon,  as  cornelians.  Gerard,  in  1597,  says, 
*'  There  be  sundry  trees  of  the  cornel  in  the  gardens  of  such  as  love  rare 
and  dainty  plants,  whereof  I  have  a  tree  or  two  in  my  garden."  Miller,  in 
1752,  says, "  The  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  where  it  is  propagated 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  made  into  tarts,  and  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent 
and  cooler."  In  a  subsecjuent  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  mentions  the 
cornel  as  being  chiefly  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  tor  which  it  is  at  present  propagated  throughout  Europe. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  wood  has  been,  in  all  ages,  celebrated  for  its 
hardness  and  durability ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  tough  and  flexible.  In  a 
dry  state,  it  weighs  69  lb.  5  oz.  to  the  cubic  foot.  The  heart-wood  is  of  a 
brownish  tint ;  and  the  soft  wood  white,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  much  in  repute  as  shafts  for  javelins ;  and  both  Homer  and 
Virgil  mention  its  use  for  these  weapons.  In  France,  when  it  can  be  pro- 
cure! of  sufficient  size,  it  is  used  in  mill-work,  especially  as  cogs  for  wheels, 
and  for  all  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  wood  of  ^6rbus  dom^stica  is 
applied.  The  small  branches  are  said  to  make  the  most  durable  spokes  for 
ladders,  wooden  forks  for  turning  the  grain  on  barn  floors,  and  for  making 
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hay ;  hoops,  props  for  vioes,  butchers'  skewers^  and  toothpicks.  The  woodeo 
forks  are  made  by  selecting  branches  which  divide  into  three  near  the  ex- 
tremity ;  and,  after  cutting  the  branch  to  a  nrop^  length,  which  is  commonly 
about  5  ft.  or  6  fl.,  the  bark  is  taken  off,  ami  the  three  branches  which  are  to 
form  the  prongs  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  like  the  wooden  com  forks 
of  England.  In  this  state  they  are  put  into  a  not  oven,  where  they  are  kept 
till  they  are  hardened,  so  as  to  retain  the  shapegiven  to  them.  Similar  hay 
and  straw  forks  are  made  of  the  nettle  tree  in  France,  and  of  the  willow  in 
various  parts  of  England,  by  the  same  procedure.  The  wood  of  the  cornel, 
like  that  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus,  makes  excellent  fuel  and  charcoal ; 
and  the  young  shoots  form  a  good  substitute  for  those  of  the  willow,  in  making 
baskets  and  tying  up  packages  of  various  kinds.  In  France  and  Geraiany, 
brooms  are  made  of  the  spray;  but  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
neither  the  birch  nor  the  C^tisus  icopknus  is  to  be  found.  The  fruit,  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  is  somewhat  sweet,  and  not  disagreeable  to  eat ;  and,  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  frequently  used  in  confectionery,  and  for  making  marmalades, 
robs,  and  liqueurs.  It  is  mixed  with  apples  and  pears  for  making  cider;  and, 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  treated  like  green  olives,  it  is  preserved  in  salt 
and  water,  as  a  substitute  for  that  pickle.  In  a  ripe  state,  treated  like  ripe 
olives,  it  yields  an  oil,  which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  but  not  ror 
the  table.  A  conserve,  called  rob  de  comis,  was  formmy  sold  in  most  drug- 
gists' shops  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  Germany, 
where  the  tree  is  most  plentiful.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  cornel  is  valua^ 
ble,  not  only  on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fine  display  made 
by  its  ripe  fruit,  but  because  it  is  a  low  tree,  and  one  which,  after  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  b  of  slow  growth,  and  of  very  great 
duration.  For  these  last  reasons,  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  small  suburban 
gardens,  in  which  it  will  form  a  fit  associate  for  small  trees  of  Oatae^us, 
BerberiSy  iShamnus,  £u6nymus,  ITamamelis,  &c. 

Poetical  AUiuiotu,  4rc.  The  cornel  tree  was  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  and  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  that  there  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo  at 
Lacedsemonia,  called  Comus,  which  was  instituted  by  the  Greeks,  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  god  at  th&r  cutting  down  a  grove  of  cornel  trees  conse^ 
crated  to  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The  Palatine  Ilill  was  also  formerly  a  place  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  Apollo ;  and,  when  Romulus  had  fixed  on  that  spot  for  his 
infant  city,  he  threw  his  javelin,  made  of  cornel  wood,  against  the  hill,  when  it 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  ground  than  it  sent  forth  leaves  and  branches,  and 
became  a  tree :  an  omen  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  Roman  empire 
Virgil  says  that,  when  Polydore  was  murdered,  the  lances  and  javelins  which 
had  pierced  his  body,  and  which  had  all  been  formed  of  mvrtle  and  cornel 
wooa,  also  sprang  up  into  trees.  When  ^neas  and  his  followers  landed  in 
Thrace,  thev  found  this  grove ;  and  ^neas  attempted  to  poll  up  one  of  these 
trees ;  but,  he  says,  — 

**  The  rooted  fibres  itMC,  and  (torn  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drop*  dittilPd  upon  the  ground. 
Mute  and  appall'd,  my  hair  with  terror  itood, 
Foar  shrank  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  renew*d 
My  Aright ;  and  then  these  dreadfUl  words  ensued : — 
*  Spare  to  pollute  thy  pious  hands  with  blood. 
The  tears  distil  not  flrom  thb  wounded  wood  ; 
But  every  drop  this  living  tree  contains 
Is  kindred  blood,  and  ran  in  Trojan  veins. 
Oh  I  fly  fh>m  this  inhospitable  shore, 
Waro'd  by  my  fate—  for  I  am  Polydore ! '  '* 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  last  two  fables,  which  turn  on  pieces  of  dry  wood 
suddenly  taking  root  and  becoming  trees,  should  be  told  of  plants  of  such  re- 
markably slow  growth  as  the  mj'rtle  and  the  cornel.  But  perhaps  they  have 
been  chosen  partly  on  this  account,  to  make  the  wonder  seem  greater. 

Propagation,  Culture,  Sfc,  In  British  nurseries,  plants  are  generally  raised 
from  seed ;  for  which  reason,  they  are  very  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
The  seed  remains  two  years  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up,  and  should 
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therefore  be  kept  a  veur  in  the  rotting  ground,  as  directed  for  haws,  and  hoUy 
berries.  (8eep.  513.)  Plants  are  also  raised  from  layers  and  suckers.  If  a 
variety,  with  the  fruit  of  superior  quality,  could  be  discovered  in  the  woods  of 
France,  or  in  the  ancient  gardens  of  convents  and  chateaus,  which  still  exist 
in  some  places  in  Germany,  it  would  be  desirable  to  continue  such  a  variety 
by  grafting ;  and  this  mode  is  also  applicable  to  the  varieties  with  wax-coloured 
firuit,  with  white  fruit,  with  fleshy  round  fruit,  and  with  variegated  leaves,  men* 
tioned  by  Du  Hamel.  The  situation  for  the  cornel  tree  should  be  open,  but 
sheltered  rather  than  exposed ;  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  good,  and  more  or  less 
calcareous. 

SlatigHes.  Id  the  enTirolu  of  Loodon,  there  are  plants  in  the  artxwetum  at  Kew  15  ft  high ;  and 
oChera,oftimUar  dimensions,  at  Purser's  Cross,  Ham  House,  and  some  other  places :  but.  all  these  trees 
bdng  crowded  among  others,  they  seldom  produce  frulL  Between  Hampstead  and  Hendon,  in  the 
garden  of  a  yUla  occupied  by  Lord  Henley,  there  is  a  tree  which  produces  fhilt  annually.  The  only 
return  which  we  have  had  of  this  tree,  from  any  part  of  England,  Is  Arom  Grimston,  in  York- 
shire, where  a  tree.  14  years  planted.  Is  2U  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  In.,  and  of  the  head 
14  ft  Phillips,  in  his  SuL  Ftur.f  p.  186.,  mentions  two  trees  at  Cowfold  in  Sussex,  of  the  size  of 
moderate  cherrv  or  appTe  trees,  which  bad  been  abundant  bearers  for  upwards  of  30  years.  On  the 
Continent,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  Germany,  most  old  gardens  contain  one  or  two  speci. 
mens  of  this  tree.  On  October  25. 1898,  when  wo  were  on  a  Journey  fhnn  Donaueschingen  to 
Bavaria,  we  stopped  to  look  at  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  ChAteau  of  Maskirch ;  and,  in  a  naail 
enclosure  close  to  the  chAteau,  we  found  a  labyrinth,  the  hedge  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  Cdmus 
m&a,  with  standard  trees  of  the  same  spedes  at  regular  distances,  which  were  at  that  time  bearing 
ripe  fhiit,  which  we  tasted,  and  found  of  very  good  flavour.  Later  in  the  same  year,  we  were 
shown,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  famous  cornelian  cherry  trees  which  were 
planted  there  in  1650,  alrctady  meoUonod,  p.  147. 

*i  10.  C  FLO^RiDA  L,    The  Florida  Dogwood. 

Identifleatimi.  Lin.  Spi,  1061. ;  L'H6rit  Com.,  No.  & ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  pc  400. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Stfmmtn"^.    Virginian  Dogwood. 

EngratftHM.    Bot  Mag.,  t  fiS& :  Catesb.  Car.,  t  87. ;  Bigel.  Med.  Bot,  5ZL  t  28. ;  Guimp.  Abb.  Hols.. 
1 19L ;  Kafln.  Med.  Bot,  t  S8. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  2. 1 52.  j  Wang.  Beytr.,  1. 1 17.  f.  41. :  and  our 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Branches  shining.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  pale  beneath, 
beset  vrith  adpressed  burs  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  umbellate,  protruded 
after  the  leaves.  Leaves  of  involucre  larfi;e,  roundish,  retuse,  or  nearly 
obcordate.  Pomes  ovate.  Leaves  of  involucre  white.  Flowers  green- 
ish yellow,  and  very  large.  Pomes  scarlet,  about  half  the  size  of  those  of 
C  m&s ;  ripe  in  August.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  400.)  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  m>m  Carolina  to  Canada,  in  woods,  common ;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  A  tree,  growing  to  the 
heisht  of  20ft.  or  30  ft.  It  was  introduced  in  1731,  and  flowers  in  April 
ana  May. 

Description,  C6mus  fl<5rida  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus.  In  its 
native  country,  it  forms  a  tree  reaching,  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  30  ft.  or  35  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter;  but,  in  general,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft.,  with  a 
trunk  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.  Michaux  describes 
the  trunk  as  **  strong,  and  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  chapped  into  n^any  small  portions,  which  are 
often  in  the  shape  of  s<^uares  more  or  less  exact. 
The  branches  are  proportionally  less  numerous  than 
on  other  trees,  and  are  r^ularly  disposed,  nearly  in 
the  form  of  crosses.  The  young  twics  are  observed 
to  incline  upwards  in  a  semicircular  direction.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  about 
Sin.  in  length,  oval,  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath ;  the  upper  sur- 
face is  verj  distinctly  sulcated.  Towards  the  close  of  summer,  they  are  often 
marked  with  black  spots ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  change  to  a  dull 
red.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  about  the 
10th  or  15th  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are  only  beginning  to  unfold  themselves. 
The  flowers  are  smail,yellowi8h,and  connected  in  bunches,  which  are  surrounded 
with  a  very  large  involucre,  composed  of  4  white  floral  leaves,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  violet.    This  fine  involucre  constitutes  all  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
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which  are  very  numerous,  and  which,  in  their  season,  robe  the  tree  in  white, 
like  a  fuU-biown  apple  tree,  and  render  it  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the 
American  forests.  Catesby,  who  first  described  this  tree,  says  that  the 
blossoms  break  forth  in  the  beginning  of  March,  bdng  at  first  not  so  wide  «8 
a  sixpence,  but  increasing  gradually  to  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand ;  betngnot 
of  their  fbll  bigness  till  about  six  weeks  after  they  b^n  to  open.  The 
fi-iiits,  which  are  of  a  vivid  glossy  red,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  always  united : 
they  remain  upon  the  trees  till  the  first  firosts ;  when,  notwithstanding  their 
bitterness,  they  are  devoured  by  the  red-breasted  thrush  (l^krdas  migratdrhis 
L.),  which,  about  this  period,  arrives  from  the  northern  regions,  and  the 
mocking-bird  (T.  polygl6ttus,Z.),  during  the  whole  winter.  In  England,  this 
tree  does  not  thrive  nearly  so  well  as  in  its  native  country,  seldom  being  found, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  higher  than  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  not  often 
flowering;  though  at  White  Knights  it  attains  a  larger  size,  and  flowers  freely 
every  year. 

Geography,  In  America,  the  Comus  fl6rida  ia  first  found  on  the^Columbia 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  appears  in 
Massachusetts,  between  n.  lat.  42^  and  4^°.  **  In  proceeding  southward,  it  is 
met  with  uninterruptedly  throughout  the  eastern  and  western  states,  and 
the  two  Floridas,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Over  this  vast  exteot  of 
country  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees ;  and  it  abounds  particularly  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  wherever  the  soil  is  moist, 
gravelly,  and  somewhat  uneven  :  farther  south,  in  ihe  Carolinas,  6eois;ia,  and 
the  Floridas,  it  is  found  only  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  never  in  ue  pine 
barrens,  where  the  soil  is  too  dry  and  sandy  to  sustaui  its  vegetation.  In  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  forest,  except  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and  of  a  middling  quality.  (itftbAjr.) 
Mr.  William  Bartram,  in  his  TVtive/i  m  Georgia  and  Florida,giYea  the  following 
account  of  the  appearance  of  this  tree  near  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  river  :— 
"We  now  entered  a  remarkable  grove  of  dogwood  trees  (C6mus  fldrida), 
which  continued  nine  or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there  by  a 
towering  Magnolia  grandiflora.  The  land  on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact 
level ;  the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff  yellowish 
clay.  These  trees  were  about  12ft.  hish,  spreading  horizontally;  and  their 
limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking  with  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  almost  every  other  vegetable ;  affording  us  a  most  desirable  shelter 
from  the  fervid  sunbesuns  at  noonday.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of 
eminence,  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Dog  Woods.  During  a  progress  of 
nearly  seventy  mues  through  this  high  forest,  there  was  constantly  presented  to 
view,  on  one  hand  or  the  other,  spacious  groves  of  this  fine  flowering  tree, 
which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when  covered  with  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most 
pleasing  scene;  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  other  sweet  shrubs  display 
their  beauty,  adorned  in  their  gay  apparel;  as  the  Hal^sia,  Stew&rtia, 
^^sculus,  Pavia,  Azalea,  &c.,  entangled  with  garlands  of  Tecotna  crucfgera, 
T.  radicans,  Gelsemium  sempervirens,  Wistaria  frutescens,  Oaprifolium  semper- 
virens,  &c. ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  superb  Magnolia  grandiflora,  standing  in 
front  of  the  dark  groves,  towering  far  above  the  common  level.''  (Bartram's 
TraveU,  p.  400.) 

Hittory,  This  fine  tree  was  first  discovered  in  Virginia,  by  Banister;  and 
afterwards,  by  Catesby,  in  the  forests  of  Carolina.  It  was  cultivated  in  Britain 
by  Fairchild,  before  1731 ;  and  by  Miller,  in  1739;  and  has  since  been  propa- 

gated,  and  introduced  into  our  principal  collections.  As  already  observed, 
owever,  it  does  not  thrive  in  the  neignbourhood  of  London.  The  only  in- 
stances, of  which  we  have  heard,  of  its  flowering  near  the  metropolis  are,  at 
South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  where  Collinson  informs  us  be  went  to  see  it 
when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time;  at  Syon  Hill;  and  at  Syon  House.  Miller, 
in  1752,  says  that  the  tree  is  common  in  English  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Virginian  dogwood,  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ;  and  that, 
though  it  produces  abundance  of  large  leaves,  it  is  not  plentiful  of  flowers 
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nor  has  he  yet  seen  any  plants  which  have  produced  fruit  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  at  Syon  Hill,  upwards  ot  20  ft.  high ;  and  another  at 
8von  House,  17  ft.  high,  both  of  which  have  flowered.     There  are  many 

Slants,  from  6  ft.  to  12ft.  high,  in  the  grounds  at  White  Knights,  which 
ower  freely  every  year. 
Propertiei  and  Uses,  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  fine-grained ; 
and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  The  sap*wood  is  perfectly  white,  and 
the  heart-wood  is  of  a  chocolate  colour.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  used  for 
the  handles  of  hammers  and  light  took,  such  as  mallets,  &c.  In  the  country, 
some  fiurmers  use  it  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the  hames  of  horses*  collars,  and 
also  for  lining  the  runners  of  sledges ;  but,  to  whatever  -purpose  it  is  applied, 
being  liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  till  it  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
The  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years  old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  li^ht 
hoops  of  small  portable  casks ;  and,  in  the  middle  states,  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are  taken  for  the  yokes  which 
are  put  upon  the  necks  of  swine,  to  prevent  their  breaking  into  cultivated 
enclosures.  The  inner  bark  is  extremely  bitter,  and  proves  an  excellent 
remedy  in  intermitting  fevers.  It  has  been  known,  and  successfullv  used,  by 
the  country  people  in  the  United  States,  as  a  specific  in  these  maladies,  for 
more  than  finy  years.  (Bigelow's  Amer,  Boi,y  ii.  74.)  Half  an  ounce  of  doj^- 
wood  bark,  2  scruples  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  scruples  of  gum  arable, 
infused  in  16  ounces  of  rain-water,  make  an  excellent  inx.  (Mic/ue.)  From 
the  bark  of  the  more  fibrous  roots  the  Indians  obtain  a  good  scarlet  colour; 
and  Bartram  informs  us  (vol.  i.  p.  51.)  that  the  young  branches,  stripped 
of  their  bark,  and  rubbed  with  their  ends  against  the  teeth,  render  them 
extremelv  white.  In  England,  the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub;  and,  wherever  it  will  thrive,  few  better  deserve  a  place  in 
collections.  , 

Soil,  SUutUtoTiy  Propagation,  S^c,  This  species  thrives  best  in  a  peat  soil 
which  must  be  kept  moist ;  and  the  situation  should  be  sheltered,  though  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  other- 
wise they  will  not  flower.  I'^^y  <ure  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  both 
of  which  readily  strike  root.  Plants,  in  the  Fulbam  Nursery,  cost  1«.  6</. 
each ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and  50  cents ;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

Genus  II. 


§. 


BENTHA'M/i4  Lindl.     The  Bbnthamia.     lAn.  SyU.  Tetraiidna 

Monog^nia. 


laent^ficatton.    uxun.  in  sot.  kc«.,c  id/». 

Siftum^me.    Cttmiu  ap.  WaU.^  Dec.,  and  O.  Dom. 

Derivation.     Named  in  honour  of  George  Sentkam^  Em.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 


Idenii^fieatkm.    lindl.  in  Bot.  Reg.,t  1579. 

>MWfaM.    Ctttnua  ap.  WaU.^  Dec.,  and  O. 

Privation.     Named  in  honour  of  Oeorge  jmu/tam.  cm.,  r.jua.,  oocreuuy  \ 
Society ;  and  iM|>hew  of  the  cdebrated  moralist  and  Jurist,  Jeremy  Bentham. 

1  1.  B.  FRAGi^FERA  LnuU.,  The  Strawberry-bearing  Benthamia, 

C6mus  capitata  Wall,  in  Roxb.  if7.  Ind,  i.  p.  434.,  D.  Don  Fl.  Prod, 
Nepal.,  141.,  and  G.  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  399.,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1579.,  and 
our  JSg.  770.,  has  the  branches  spreading,  and  the  leaves  smooth,  lan- 
ceolate, and  acuminated  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  2  in.  loi^,  glaucous 
and  pfde  beneath,  sometimes  with  pink-coloured  nerves.  The  flowers 
are  terminal,  congregated  into  globular  heads,  surrounded  by  an  involucre 
Sin.  across  when  expanded,  and  composed  of  4  yellowish-coloured  parts, 
resemUiog  petals :  the  flowers  themselves  are  greenish,  small,  and  incon- 
spicuous. The  firuit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  a  pood  deal  re- 
sembling that  of  the  mulberry,  but  exceeding  it  considerably  in  size.  The 
flesh  is  yellowish  white,  rather  insipid,  but  not  unpleasant,  silthough  a  little 
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bitter  to  the  taste;  and,  as  Mr.  Royle  informs  as,  ^^      770 

it  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  in  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  a  small  tree,  approaching,  m  the  eeneral 
appearance  and  character  of  its  leaves  and  nowers, 
to  C,  fl6rida,  but  difiering  from  that  species  in  its 
fruit.  The  plant  was  firat  found  by  Dr.  Wallich, 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Nepal;  and  specimens 
were  subsequently  sent  to  him  from  other  moun- 
tains in  that  country,  where  the  tree  is  described 
to  be  about  the  size  of  an  apple  tree;  flowering  in 
June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  October.  Seeds 
were  obtained  by  Sir  Anthony  Buller,  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sent  by  him  to  his 
relation,  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  at  Heligan,  in  Cornwall,  plants 
were  first  raised  in  England,  in  1825.  In  December,  1833,  specimens  of  this 
plant,  bearing  rme  fruit,  leaves,  and  flower  buds,  were  sent  to  the  Gardener'* 
Magazine^  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  gardener  at  Heli^n ;  who  described  the  plant 
as  an  evergreen,  and  as  being  then  16  fl.  in  height,  and  covered  with  imit. 
It  had  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  for  8  years,  without  any  protection  what- 
ever, not  even  that  of  a  mat.  It  is  planted  in  stiff  clay,  and  at  a  great  el^ 
vation.  It  produces  a  profusion  of  flowers  during  summer,  and  of  fruit 
in  autumn.  The  plant  is  readily  propagated  either  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings, and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  frequent  in  collections.  Judging  from  the 
plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  it  seems  to  prerer  a  situation 
rather  shaded  and  moist,  than  dry  and  sandy ;  which  corresponds  with  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Roberts  in  Cornwall;  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
somewhat  tender  for  a  few  years  after  planting.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  its  ultimatelv  proving  perfectly  hardy;  at  least  as  much  so  as 
Curnus  florida ;  for  Mr.  Hoyle  mentions  that  he  found  it  in  several  situ- 
ations in  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  6500  ft.  to  8000  ft.,  in  con- 
junction with  species  of  56rbus,  Cotonedster,  and  CVats&^gus.  (Hori,  TVmu^ 
new  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  458.)  Perhaps  it  might  be  rendered  hardier  by  grafting  it 
on  CdmuB  sangufnea.  Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
2^,  6d.  each. 


CHAR  LXIL 

OF    THE   HARDY  LIGNBOUS   PLANTS  OF  THE  ORDER  LORANTHA^CEA. 

The  hardy  ligneous  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  included  in  the 
genera  Ffscum  and  Aucuba, 

ri'scuM  L.  Flowers  dicecious,  or  monoecious.  Margin  of  the  calyx  ob- 
solete, in  the  male  flowers  almost  wanting.  Petals  usually  4,  connected  at 
the  base  in  the  male  flowers,  but  free  in  the  female.  Stamens  4.  Stiignia 
obtuse,  sessile.  Berry  globular,  smooth,  juicy,  viscid,  of  1  celL  Seed 
solitary,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  sometimes  with  2 — 4  embryos.  (I)ec. 
Prod,  and  Don* 9  Miil,,  adapted.) — Parasitical  on  trees,  shrubby,  branched, 
smooth,  and  pale  green.    Leaves  entire,  mostly  opposite. 

Ai/cuBA  Thunb.  Flowers  dioecious.  Calyx  d-toothed.  Petals  4,  ovat^ 
lanceolate.  Stamens  4,  alternating  with  the  petals.  Stigma  coneMSIe. 
Fruit  fleshy,  l-seeded.  — A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  witn  dichotomous 
or  verticillate  branches,  and  entire,  opposite  leaves,  in  the  manner  of 
Hscum.  Botanists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  what  order  this  genus  should 
be  placed  under ;  but,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  we  have  followed  G.  Don,  in  including  it  m  Loranthkces. 
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Genus  I. 


\2 


rrsCUM  L.    Thb  Mistletoe.    Lm,  Sy$t.  Monoe^cia,  or  Dioe^cia, 

Tetr&ndria. 

Umt^euOofL    Toura.  Intt,  p.  eOa  ;  Lis.  0«n.,  No.  1105. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi  S77. ;  Don*t  Hill.,  9L 

p.  408. 
Synonvme*.    Mlweldlne^  Gul,  or  Guy,  Fr.  i  MUtl,  or  MlneU  Qer.  \  VIsco,  or  Vischio,  Itai. ;  Legs. 

modof  ft.  Spoil. 
DerivtUitm,     Fiteut,  ot  vUcmn,  it  the  Latin  ftyr  Urdlime.  which  is  made  from  the  benriea ;  and 

Mistletoe  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  derived  from  mist,  the  Oerman  word  for  dung,  or  slimy  dirt, 

and  by  others  from  m^tata,  the  Saxon  name  for  the  plant 

Descr^tion.  Parasitical  shrubs*  found  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
of  which  76  species  are  described  in  Don's  Miller;  but  only  one  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  this  has  its  sexes  dioecious. 

£  \,  V,  A^LBUM  L.    The  white^rtftfetf,  or  common^  Mistletoe. 

and  our^i;?.  771, 
fruit,  marked/ 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Stem  much  branched,  forked ;  with  sessile  intermediate 
heads,  of  about  5  flowers.  Branches  terete.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  nerveless.  (73om*i  Mill,,  iii.  p.  403.)  Parasitical  both  on  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

DeMcripthn,  The  mistletoe  forms  an  evergreen  bush, 
pendent  from  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  composed 
of  dichotomous  shoots,  opposite  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  which  is  almost  always  white, 
but  of  which  there  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with  red  fruit. 
The  plant  is  seldom  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  diameter;  it 
is  thickly  crowdeil  with  branches  and  leaves.  Their 
growth  is  slow,  seldom  more  than  2  in.  or  Sin.  of  the 
shoot,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves,  being  produced 
in  a  season.  The  leaves  vary  considerably  m  different  77 1 
plants,  as  may  be  seen  in^.  772.,  which  contains  engravings  of  three  different 
specimens,  sent  to  us  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.Ikixter,  curator  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Oxford;  all  reduced  to  the  same  scale  of  2 in.  to  a  foot.  The 
durability  of  the  plant  is  proportionably  great ;  for,  when  once  established  on  a 
tree,  it  is  seldom  Known  to  cease  growing  while  the  tree  is  in  life;  but,  when 
it  dies,  or  the  biranch  on  which  it  is  rooted  decays,  or  becomes  diseased,  the 
death  of  the  mistletoe  immediatelv  follows. 

Geography,  The  mistletoe  is  found  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Asia;  and  probably, also,  of  Africa  and  South  America,  though  the 
species  found  in  these  countries  have  other  names.    It  is  found  in  various 

Earts  of  England ;  and  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  one  situation  in  Scot- 
ind  (Meikleour) ;  though  it  cannot  be  considered  as  truly  indu^ous  there. 
The  trees  on  which  the  mistletoe  grows  belong  to  various  natural  orders;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  dicotyledonous  trees  it  will  not 
grow.  In  England,  it  is  found  on  T^liacese,  ilcer^cese,  i?os4ces,  CupuHferae, 
^alicaces,  Ole^cese,  and,  we  believe,  also  on  Conffera?.  At  an^  rate,  in  the 
neighbourhooil  uf  Magdeburg,  it  is  growing  in  immense  quantities  on  Pinus 
sy Ivestris.  In  France,  it  grows  on  trees  of  all  the  natural  orders  mentioned, 
but  least  frequently  on  the  oak.  It  does  not  grow  on  the  olive  in  France, 
though  it  abounds  on  the  almond.  In  Spain,  it  crows  on  the  olive ;  as  it  does 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  the  latter  locality,  is  found  the 
variety  witn  red  fruit,  which  is  perhaps  a  Lordnthus.  In  England,  it  is  most 
abundant  on  the  apple  tree,  in  the  cider  counties;  but,  in  artificial  plantations, 
it  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  trees  of  which  they  consist.    It  is  abundant 
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on  the  conimon  lime  tree,  at  Shardeloes,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  on  the 
black  poplar,  at  Sutton  Place,  in  Surrey. 

Hittory.  The  mistletoe  was  known  to  the  Cheeks  and  Romans.  In  speak- 
ing of  that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pliny  says  that 
*'  Uie  Qauls  held  this  plant  in  the  greatest  veneration ;  and  that  their  maeictans, 
whom  they  call  druids,  consider  nothing  more  sacred."  The  Gre^s  and 
Romans  appear  to  have  valued  it  chiefly  for  its  medicinal  qualities;  and  more 
especially  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  The  Persian  magi  gathered  the  mistle- 
toe with  ffreat  care,  and  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  According  to 
Gerard,  tne  mistletoe,  in  his  time,  was  valued  for  several  properties ;  but  he 
says  nothing  respecting  its  propagation  or  culture.  The  first  botanist  who 
appears  to  have  attempted  this  was  the  celebrated  Du  Hamel ;  and,  since 
his  time,  its  propagation  has  been  attended  with  success,  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Properties  and  Uses,  The  berries  have,  from  a  very  earl  v  period,  been  used 
as  birdlime;  which,  Gerard  says,  is  greatly  to  be  proerred  to  birdlime  made 
from  the  holly.  The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  asserted  by  Du  Hamd. 
As  a  medicine,  the  mistletoe  was  frequently  employed,  in  England,  as  a  cure 
for  epilepsy ;  but  it  no  longer  holds  a  place  in  the  British  materia  medica. 
The  berries  are  eaten  by  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  and  thrush ;  especially  by 
the  large,  or  missel,  thrush.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  birdlime  was  only 
the  excrements  of  the  thrush,  which  feeds  chiefly  on  the  berries  of  this  tree^ 
and  that  the  bird  was  often  caught  by  what  it  had  itself  voided.  Hence  the 
Latin  proverb, "  Turdus  malum  sibi  cacat.**  The  principal  use  made  of  the 
entire  plant  is,  to  hang  up  in  kitchens  of  farm-4iouses,  &c.,  at  Christmas. 
In  Herefordshire,  where  the  berries  are  very  abundant,  a  birdlime  is  sometimes 
made  from  them,  by  boiling  them  in  water  till  they  burst,  and  afterwards 
beatinff  them  up  in  water,  and  washing  them,  till  all  the  husks  are  separated 
from  Sie  pulp.  The  Italians  add  oil  to  thdr  mistletoe  birdlime,  after  it  has 
been  thus  prepared. 

MyihologicalypoeUcaif  and  legendary  Allusions.  The  mistletoe,  particularly 
that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  the  £ruids  went  in  solemn  procession 
into  the  forests,  and  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest  oak,  on 
which  they  inscribed  the  names  of  those  gods  which  were  considered  as  the 
most  powerful.  After  this,  the  principal  druid,  clad  in  a  white  garment, 
ascended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mistletoe  with  a  consecrated  golden  pnining- 
hook,  the  other  druids  receiving  it  in  a  piece  of  pure  white  cloth,  which  they 
held  beneath  the  tree.  The  mistletoe  was  then  dipped  in  water  by  the  chia 
druid,  and  distributed  amonff  the  people,  as  a  preservative  against  witchcraft 
and  diseases.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touchecf  the  ground,  it  was  considered 
to  be  the  omen  of  some  dreadfiil  misfortune,  which  was  about  to  fidl  upon  the 
land.  The  ceremony  was  always  performed  when  the  moon  was  6  days  old, 
and  two  white  bulls  were  sacrificed  when  it  was  concluded.  The  following 
fable  respecting  the  mistletoe  is  abridged  fi'om  the  Edda :  —  Fri^  the 
Scandinavian  Venus,  having  discovered,  through  her  skill  in  divination, 
that  some  evil  threatened  her  son  Balder  (Apollo),  exacted  an  oath 
fi'om  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  every  thing  that  sprang  firom  them,  not 
to  injure  him.  Loke,  the  evU  spirit,  finding,  at  a  kind  of  tournament  held  soon 
after  by  the  Scandinavian  cods  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  very 
warlike  deities^  that  none  of  the  lances,  &c.,  ever  touched  Balder,  but  glanced 
away,  as  thougn  afraid  of  approaching  him,  suspected  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  some  charm,  and  determined,  it  possible,  to  discover  what  it 
was.  For  this  purpose,  he  di^ised  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and,  intro- 
ducing himself  to  rriga,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  confidence ; 
when  Triga  told  him  that  every  thing  that  grew  on  the  earth,  flew  in  the  air, 
swam  in  the  sea,  &c.,  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Loke  pointed 
to  the  mistletoe,  which  neither  ^ew  in  earth,  nor  water,  and  asked  her  if 
it  was  included  in  the  charm.    Fnga  owned  that  it  was  not ;  but  added,  that  so 
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feeble  and  indgnlflcant  a  plant  was  not  likely  to  Injure  Balder.  Loke  no 
sooner  left  Fri^  than  he  formed  of  the  branches  of  the  mistletoe  a  sharp 
arrow,  with  which  he  instructed  Ueder  (the  blind  fi;od  of  fate)  how  to  kiu 
Balder.  All  nature  mourned  the  loss  of  the  ^od  of  the  sun  ;  and  Hela  Tthe 
goddess  of  death),  moved  by  the  universal  grief,  asreed  to  restore  him,  if  it 
could  be  Droved  that  every  living  thing  h^  shed  tears.  Ever^  creature 
wept ;  anct  even  the  trees  drooped  their  branches  to  the  earth,  driving  like 
rain.  Loke  alone  remained  witn  dr^  eyes ;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  apathy, 
rushed  upon  him  en  moite^  and  chamed  him  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  where  he 
soon  shed  tears  enough  to  release  Balder;  but  where  he  b  still  left,  and 
occasionally,  by  his  struggles  to  get  free,  causes  earthquakes.  The  magical 
properties  of  the  mistletoe  are  mentioned  both  by  Virgil  and  Ovid;  and 
Apuldus  has  preaerved  some  verses  of  the  poet  Lelius,  in  which  be  mentions 
the  mistletoe  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  magician.  In 
the  dark  ages,  a  similar  belief  prevailed;  and,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
peasants  of  Holstein,  and  some  other  countries,  call  the  mistletoe  the 
**  spectre's  wand;*'  from  a  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  mistletoe  in 
the  hand  will  not  only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  but  to  force  them  to 
speak  to  him.  Forster  mentions  that  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman*9  Magazine 
for  1791  states  that  the  guidbel,  or  mistletoe,  is  supposed  bv  some  to  have 
been  the  forbidden  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  adds  that  hence,  pro- 
bably, arose  the  custom  of  kissing  under  it  at  Christmas ;  though  this  appears 
to  be  a  non  seqnitur.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  custom  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Balder, 
dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus,  Friga,  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  con- 
trol, and  prevent  it  from  being  again  used  against  her  as  an  instrument  of 
mischief.  In  the  feudal  ages,  it  was  fathered  with  great  solemnity  on  ChrisU 
mas  Eve,  and  hung  up  in  uie  great  hiul,  with  loud  shouts  and  rejoicing. 

**  On  Chrlstmaf  Ere  Uie  belle  were  rung ; 
On  Christmas  Ere  the  mass  was  aung : 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoka  priert  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green : 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go. 
To  gather  in  tbemisseltoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  Baron's  hall 
To  raseal,  toiant,  serf,  and  alL*' 

In  France,  New  Year's  gifts  are  still  called,  in  some  of  the  provinces,  guy 
*an  nev^.  This  is  said  by  Forster,  in  his  Perennial  Calendar,  p.  2.,  to  have 
arisen  ^om  a  practice  of  the  druids ;  who,  '*  with  great  ceremonies,  used  to 
scrape  off  from  the  outside  of  the  oak  the  mistleden,  which  they  consecrated  to 
their  great  Teutates,"  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year ;  and  then  distributed 
it  to  tne  Gauls,  *'  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  they  attributed 
to  it." 

Propagation.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  mistletoe  is  propagated  by  the 
berries  being,  by  some  means  or  other,  made  to  adhere  to  the  b^k  of  a  living 
tree.  The  common  agency  by  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  birds ;  and  more  especially  of  the  missel  thrush,  which,  after  having  satisfied 
Itself  by  eating  the  berries,  wipes  off  such  of  them  as  may  actiiere  to  the 
outer  part  of  its  b^dc,  by  rubbine  it  against  the  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  has  alighted;  and  some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  sticking  to  the 
bark.  If  the  ban^  should  be  smooth,  and  not  much  indurated,  the  seeds  will 
germinate,  and  root  into  it  the  following  spring ;  that  is,  supposing  them  to 
have  been  properly  fecundated  by  the  proximity  of  a  male  plant  to  the 
female  one  which  produced  them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  among  the  ancients, 
and  Dr.  Walker  among  the  moderns,  considered  that  the  mistletoe  was  pro- 
plated  by  the  excrements  of  the  birds,  which  had  fed  on  the  berries ;  sup- 
posing that  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of  digestion,  were 
necessary  to  prq)are  the  seeds  for  vegetation.  Kay  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  by  experiment  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without  passing 
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through  the  body  of  a  bird ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  BCr.  Doody,  an  spothoan 
of  London,  inserted  a  seed  of  the  mistletoe  into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplir 
tree,  which  grew  in  hia  garden,  with  complete  success.  This,  Professor 
Martin  observes,  has  been  since  done  by  many  persons,  both  by  nibbing  the 
berries  on  the  smooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by  insertinc  them  in  a  deft, 
or  in  a  small  hole  bored  on  purpose,  which  was  the  mode  a£>pted  by  Doody. 
Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  rubbed 
nine  mistletoe  seeds  on  the  smooth  berk  of  an  apple  tree,  all  of  which  genm- 
uated :  two  produced  only  one  radicle  each,  six  produced  two  radicies  each, 
and  one  produced  three ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  two  radicles  are  more 
common  than  one  in  the  seeds  of  this  plant.  There  are  as  many  embryos  as 
radicles. 

The  celebrated  Du  Hamel,  arguing  that  the  seeds  of  the  mistletoe,  like  the 
seeds  of  other  plants,  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  they  had  a  suitable 
d«ree  of  humidity,  made  them  sprout  not  only  on  the  barks  of  difierent  IdndB 
of  living  trees,  but  on  dead  branches,  on  bricks,  tiles»  stones,  the  ground,  &c 
But,  though  they  germinated  in  such  situations,  they  did  not  live  any  time, 
excq>t  on  the  bark  of  living  trees.  M.  Du  Trochet  made  seeds  of  the 
mistletoe  germinate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  6rame  of  a  window^  and  in  both 
cases  the  radicles  directed  themselves  towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  as  if 
in  quest  of  darkness.  (See  Richard's  Elements  of  Botany ;  and  Baxier'M  Brit. 
Flowering  Plants,  art. 
Viscum.  J  The  first  indi- 
cation of  germination  is 
the  appearance  of  one  or 
more  radicles,  like  the 
sucker  of  a  house  fl^,  but 
larger ;  as  at  A  i,  m  J!g. 
778.,  which  are  front 
views,  and  at  ^  /  in  the 
same  figure,  which  are 
side  views,  taken  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  which  were 
stuck  on  the  upright  trunk 
of  a  cherry  tree  in  our 
garden  at  bayswater,  in 
March,  1836,  and  germi- 
nated there,  as  tliey  ap- 
peared on  the  20th  of 
May  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  white,  viscous, 
pulpy  matter  of  the  mis-  <  c 
tletoe  berry  is  removed,  ] 
the  kernel,  or  seed,  ap- 
pears of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  fiat ;  sometimes  oval, 
at  other  times  triangular, 
and  at  other  times  of  various  forms.  In  J!g.  772.,  a  is  the  male  blossom 
magnified ;  b,  the  female  blossom  magnified ;  d,  a  beny  cut  through,  tran*- 
versely ;  e,  a  seed  divided  vertically,  showing  the  two  embryos ;  g,  the 
embrj^o  magnified ;  A,  the  two  embryos,  with  the  two  radicles  germinating; 
t,  a  single  radicle ;  k,  a  side  view,  or  section,  of  the  two  mdictes ;  and  4  * 
side  view,  or  section,  of  the  single  radicle. 

It  is  remarked  by  Du  Hamel,  that,  when  the  form  of  the  seed  is  oval, 
generally  one  radicle  only  is  protruded ;  but,  when  it  is  triangular  or  irregular, 
2,  3,  or  more,  appear.  It  is  singular,  that,  while  the  radicle  of  almost  all  other 
plants  descend^  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  mistletoe ;  the  younff  root  of 
which  at  first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the 
substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  attached,  as  at  A:  and  l^J^g.  772.    Having 
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reached  that  substance^  the  point  of  the  radicle  swells  out  like  the  extremity 
of  the  sucker  of  a  house-fly,  or,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Du  Hamel, 
like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  hunting-horn.    The  extremity  of  the  radicle  having 
fixed  itself  to  the  bark,  if  more  than  one  have  proceeded  from  a  single  seed, 
the  embryos  all  separate  from  it;  and  each,  puttine  out  leaves  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, becomes  a  separate  plant.  In  the  case  of  we  seeds  which  germinated 
on  the  bark  of  trees  in  otur  garden  at  Bayswater,  the  embryos  had  not  separated 
from  the  seed  on  Aug.  15th,  the  day  on  which  we  correct  uiis  proof.   Wnen  the 
mistletoe  germinates  on  the  upper  side  of  a  branch,  the  shoots  bend  upwards ; 
Dut,if  thev  are  placed  on  the  under  side,  they  descend?  when  they  are  placed 
on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  trunk  they  proceed  horizontally,  spreadmg,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  ultimately  to  form  a  hemispherical 
bush.    The  roots  of  the  mistletoe,  which  penetrate  the  bark,  extend  them- 
selves between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood,  where  the  sap  is  most 
abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where 
the  root  entered ;  and  hence  Professor  Henslow  concludes  that  the  mistletoe 
is  propagated  in  the  bark  or  young  wood  of  the  trees  in  which  it  is  pafa^ 
sitically  established,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  terrestiai  plants  which,  like 
the  potato,  possess  rhizomataor  underground  stem8,or  sucker8,from  the  surface 
of  which  young  plants  are  developed  at  intervals.  The  roots  of  the.nbtletoe, 
as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in  growth,  become  embedded  in  the 
solid  wood ;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  of  some,  formed  from  sections 
of  a  branch  on  which  the  mistletoe  had  grown  for  many  years,  that  it  not 
only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  into  the  wood.    This,  however,  would  be  oon- 
trarv  to  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  since  it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  tne  plant.    The  effect  of  the  mistletoe  upon  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is 
ii^urious  to  the  particular  branch  to  which  it  is  atttfbhed ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  part  of  it  which  extends  beyond  the  point  from  which  the 
mistletoe  protrudes.    This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  both  the  ascending 
and  returning  sap  being  in  a  great  part  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  parasite, 
and  prevent^  from  circulating  properly.    As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  the  sap  returned  by  the  leaves  of  the  mistletoe  enters  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  tree,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  certain  number  of  plants 
growing  on  any  branch  would,  after  they  had  so  far  injured  that  branch  as  to 
prevent  it  from  putting  out  leaves  at  its  extremities,  occasion  its  death,  as 
well  as  then-  own  sp^y  destruction.    Hence,  in  orchards,  the  mistletoe  is 
always  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears.     The  injury  which  it  does  is  much 
greater  than  that  effbcted  by  other  plants  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees  i 
such  as  lichens,  mosses,  ferns,  &c. ;  which,  though  commonly  called  parasites^ 
are,  in  botanical  language,  epiphytes ;  that  is,  inhabiting  trees  but  not  living 
on  their  substance.    The  nutriment  which  supports  ^iphytes  is  derived  from 
the  decay  of  the  outer  bark,  or  from  the  atmosphere.  Two  experiments  remain 
to  be  made  with  the  mistletoe :  the  first  is,  whether  it  may  be  propagated 
by  inserting  cuttings  in  the  live  bark,  in  the  manner  of  buds  or  gnsfts; 
and  the  second,  whether  a  plant  of  mistletoe  would  keep  alive  the  tree 
on  which  it  grows,  after  that  tree  was  prevented  from  producing  either 
leaves  or  shoots. 

The  propagation  of  the  mistletoe  in  British  nurseries  has  scarcely  been 
attempted :  but  nothing  could  be  easier  on  thorns  or  crab  apples,  planted  in 
pots  for  the  conveniency  of  removal.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  propagated  on  shoots 
of  the  popkr  or  willow,  truncheons  of  these  trees  with  young  plants  of 
mistletoe  on  them  might  be  taken  off,  and  planted  as  cuttings,  without  in- 
juring the  parasite. 

App.  i.     Other  Species  qfViscum. 

Am  alrmdy  9baerwt\many  ipcdM  of  FlKum  are  dcacrlbcd  bw  boUuiMa.  Several  ipcciee,  Roylc 
obwrrei,  are  fiNind  lo  Bengal  and  Silhet,  to  mountainoiu  •Ituatloot ;  and  V.  vertia'Umrmm  Royle^ 
at  Minaouree,  on  the  oak.  V.  elongittim  Dec.  ii  found  in  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  hUb  of  the 
CMitral  nuige  of  the  HlmaUyat. 
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A  XT  CUB  A  Tbunb.    The  Aucuba.    Vn.  Sysi.  Dka^da  Tetribdria. 

SjfmmgmeB.    Amkmba  Kaonpt  Amaen.,  5.  (c  77&  \  EudmU  SofM  iVoA,  p.  68L 

'^  De»cnptionf  ^c.  An  eva'i^reeD  shrub  or  tree ;  a  native  of  Japan.  Brandies 
dichotomous  or  verticiUate,  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Lor&nthus  and  Pucoin. 
The  male  blossom  unknown.  Only  the  female  state  of  this  plant  is  in  British 
gardens. 

^  1.  il.  japo'nica  Tkunb,    The  Japan  Aucuba. 


11197. 

Spec,  Ciar,y  ^c.  Native  of  Japan,  where  it  is  common  both  in  a  wild  and 
cultivated  state,  producing  its  red  berries  in  March.  The  aucuba,  in  British 
gardens,  is  a  weU-known  laurei4ike  evergreen  shrub,  having  the  leaves 
mottled  with  yellow ;  but  in  Japan  the  leaves  are  said,  bj  Thunbetg,  to  be 
sometimes  green.  According  to  Ksempfer,  it  forms,  in  its  native  country, 
a  tree,  with  the  fruit  a  red  oblong  drupe,  like  a  laurel  berry,  with  a  wldte 
sweetish  pulp;  and  a  kernel  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  was  introduced  in  1783, 
and,  at  first,  treated  like  a  stove  plant,  as  was  customary,  in  those  davs, 
with  plants  from  Japan  and  China;  it  was  afterwards  found  to  stand  in  me 
creeiMiouse,  and,  in%  short  time,  in  the  c^>en  air.  It  is  now  considered  as 
hardy  as,  or  hardier  than,  the  common  laurel;  and,  what  is  a  very  valuable 
property  in  England,  it  will  endure  coal  smoke  better  than  almost  any 
other  evergreen.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ;  and  grows  freely  in 
any  soil  tolerably  dry,  advancing  st^ily  by  shoots  of  from  9  in.  to  1  ft. 
long  every  season. 

App.  I.     Loranthdcea  not  itiiroduced. 

L.  mroptBTm.  {IM.  8».,  1072.  s  Jaeq.  FL  Am$tr^  t  30. ;  Dee.  Prod^  4.  p.  671.  i  Don**  JMIBL,  >■ 
a  40a  i  ftAJMr  AmA..  t  91 ;  Pienek  Icon.,  L  9tlS.)  The  Sunpeam  LortmtkmM,  Pint  gl^ 
broua,  much  bnmcbed.  Brancbe*  terete.  Leaves  opporite,  peciolate,  oval-oblons,  obtim^  eoBB- 
^at  attenuated  at  the  baia  Baeemea  temiina],  ■iBmil&  flowendkBcioiia,  of  Spctali.  Anthen 
•dnate  in  the  male  acmen.  {Dom'e  MUl^t  UL  p.4O0i)  A  uanvltlcBl  ahnih»  with  Uie  hatait  of  llaaaa 
ftlbaiB.  and,  like  it,  having  greeniah  flofwen,  and  yellowisn  berriea.  It  fa  a  native  of  AintriB,  Bod- 
gary,  Italy,  and  Upper  Sibana,'where  it  grows  on  the  oak,  the  swoet  chestnut,  and  other  treea,  aa  the 
mistletoe  does  in  England.  It  haa  not  yet  been  introdueed  into  Britain,  thoogfa  it  might  caaily  be 
so,  by  procuring*  box  of  the  berries  ftom  Vienna,  and  treating  them  as  dtiectod  fbr  thoae  of  tlK 
misUetoe,  p^  lOEl 

L.  odprdtm  Wall  la  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  leaves  from  4— 6in.  long^  and  manyJhwiaied  aidkcs^ 
of  fTflM  white,  very  sweet-scented  flowers. 

L.  J^mteTtlkntts  Sekmitet  is  anativeof  Nepal,  wKh  the  baUt  of  UeuropsNis;  and  ia,pniliaUy,the 
aamespedes. 

Fartpm  otker  tpeeke  are  described  by  botanists  as  natives  of  diAnnt  parU  of  Asia.  Boyle  rs- 
marks  that  the  genus  Lor&ntbus  *'  is  fimnd  in  considerate  nunriiers  on  trees,  in  every  past  of  the 
plahis  of  India }  not  less  than  90  being  found  in  that  country,  in  the  Malayan  peninsulas  timafdi  L. 
Mcelor  is  the  most  common  q»ecies. '  Some  few  ascend  the  mountains ;  and  several  occur  in  NcpaL 
Of  thes&  L.  milaerMl/fi/a«and  ^.tesAiwareibund  ashiriias  Mussoureei  and  JLi^HilHmm  mA 
L.cord^liM  lower  down  on  the  monntainaldft"  (ilflf«f  JOMf .,  pw  SS6L) 


CHAP.   LXIIL 

OF   THB   HARDY  LIGNEOUS  PLANTS  OF  THE  OBDER   CAPBI FOLIA' CBJB. 

This  order  includes  several  genera  of  hardy  ligneous  plants,  chiefly  shrubs. 
They  are  commonly  arranged  in  two  sections,  iSlambikceiB  and  LonicerMr ;  sad 
the  following  distinctive  characters  of  the  section  and  geno^,  taken  firom  Don's 
Miller f  will  give  an  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  order :  ^ 
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Sect.  I.    Sambv^oem  Humb.  et  Kth, 

Sect.  Char,  Corolla  monopetalous,  regular,  rotate,  with  5  segments  only  con- 
nected a  little  at  the  base;  rarely  tubular.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas  3,  sessile. 

Sambv^cvs  Thurtu    Limb  of  calyx  5-clefl.   Corolla  rotate^  urceolate.   Berry 

roundish,  pulpy,  1 -celled,  3 — i-seeded,  hardly  crowned. 
TiBU^RNUM  L.    Limb  of  calyx  5-cleft,  permanent.    Corolla  rotate,  subcam- 

panulate,  and  tubular.    Berry  ovate  or  globose,  l-eeeded  from  abortion ; 

crowned  by  the  calycine  teeth. 

Sect.  IL    LoNiCE^RHA  Brown. 

Sect,  Char.    Corolla  monopetalous,  more  or  less  tubular,  usually  irregular. 
Style  filiform,  crowned  by  three  distinct,  or  concrete,  stigmas. 

DiBRYi'LLi<  Tourn.  Calyx  bibracteate  at  the  base,  with  an  oblong  tube,  and  a 
5-parted  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  3-clefl.  Stigma  capitate.  Capsule 
oblong,  not  crowned,  1-celled,  many-seeded.     Seeds  minute. 

LoNi^CBRii  Desf.  Tube  of  calyx  5-toothed.  Corolla  tubular,  funnel-«haped, 
or  campanulate,  with  a  5-parted,  usually  irregular,  limb.  Stigma  capitate. 
Berry  3-celled.    Cells  few-seeded. 

LsYCESTB^R/ii  Wall.  Calyx  with  an  ovate  tube,  and  a  5-parted  irregular  limb, 
ciliated  with  glands.  Uorolhi  funnel-shaped,  with  the  tube  gft>bou8  at  the 
base,  and  the  limb  5-parted  and  campanulate.  Stigma  capitate.  Berry 
roundish,  5-celIed,  crowned  by  the  calyx.     Cells  many-«eeded. 

Syvphorica^rpos  G.Don.  (Symph6ria  Pers.^  Calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and 
a  small  4 — 5-toothed  limb.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  an  almost  regular 
4 — 5-lobedlimb.  Stigma  semiglobose.  Berry  crowned  by  the  calyx,  4-celled, 
two  of  them  empty,  and  the  other  two  containing  1  seed  each.  (Dm^s 
MIL,  m.  p.  436.) 


Sect  L    iSambu'ce^.* 
Genus  L 


IfJ 

5AMBIPCUS  Taum.    Thb  Elder.    Lm.  Syst  Pent&ndria  Trig^ia. 

IdtMtificaUim.    Tourn.  Intt,  57& ;  Lin.  Cten.,  No.  S7S. :  Onrtn.  FAact,  t  S7. ;  Lam.  HL,  t  211.  : 

Sdikuhr  Handb.,  t  83. ;  Dw.  Prod.,  4.  pi  SSL  j  Doni  MiU.,&  p.  49& 
Sumn^nte.    Phyte&ma  Lomr.  Cock.,  |».  138.,  but  not  of  Lin. 
DeHaatiom,    From  tarnhnki,  wliioli  tlie  Latins  bare  changed  to  aambtieay  a  muaical  Inatrument, 

which  Is  bdieved  to  hare  been  made  of  elder  wood. 

Gen.  Char.j  Sfc.  Calyx  small,  divided  into  5  deep  segments,  permanent. 
Corolla  rotate,  urceolar,  5-lobed.  Lobet  obtuse.  Stament  5,  about  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Filaments  awl-shaped.  Anthers  roundish,  heart- 
shaped,  ^le  none.  SHgmas  3,  obtuse.  Berry  globular,  pulpy,  of  1  cell, 
containing  ^-—5  seeds,  which  are  convex  on  the  outside,  and  an^lar  inside. 
(DofCs  Mill.y  iii.  p.  436.)  —  Low  deciduous  trees,  natives  of  Europe  and 
rf orth  America ;  ornamental  for  their  compound  leaves,  and  large  ter- 
minal cymes  of  flowers;  which  are  succeeded  by  purplish,  red,  wmte,  or 
green  berries,  having  cathartic  properties,  and  from  which  a  wine  is  made. 
All  the  species  are  of  easy  culture,  in  good  soil,  rather  moist  and  loamy ; 
and  they  are  all  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

A.  Leaves  pinnate.     Flowers  cymose  or  corymbose. 

It  I.  S.  minora  L.    The  common,  or  black-frtdted.  Elder. 

IdetU^eatiffm.    Lla  Sp.,  S8& ;  Don's  If ia,  a  p.  4S7.,  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Smumgmet.    Boartry,  or  Bour  Tree,  Amtree,  Scotch ;  Bureau,  Fr. }  Hollander,  Ger. ;  Sambuco^  IttU : 

Sauoo,  and  Sabuoo,  Span. ;  Flaeder,  Swed. :  Hylde,  Iktn. 
EngravUgi,    N.  Du  Ham.,  1. 1  £5. }  Heyne  Term.  Bot,  t  SiZ.  f.  2. ;  Enol.  Bot»  t.  47a ;  Woodv.  M«d 

Bot,  1 78.  i  Fl.  I>aa,  t.  546. ;  oar  fig.  TIS. ;  and  the  plate  of  this  species  in  Vol.  II. 

3  Y  3 
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Sprr.  Char.,  ^e.  Arboreout.  Leava  pinnate.  - 
Leaflets  usually'  5,  uuootb,  deep  green,  orate  or  i 
oblong-oval,  acuminated  ;  the  lower  leaves  some- 
time* trifoliolate.  Cymes  with  A  main  branchea. 
Btandtea,  after  a  feer'a  erowtfa,  clothed  with 
imoothsrey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy 
pith.  Flowers  cream-i^oloured,  with  a  sweet  but 
faint  smell.  Berries  globular,  purplish  black,  t 
Stalks  reddish.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  437.)  A  low 
tree,  in  a  wild  state,  growing  from  20ft.  to  30  It. 

high,  and  flowering  in  June.    A  native  of  Europe,  ' 

and  part  of  Asia,  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  woods ; 

and  plentiful  in  Britain,  in  like  situations,  but  probably  not  truly  iniGgenoas. 
The  varietiea  are  rare,  except  in  gardens. 
Vanetiet, 

1  8.  M.  8  nreicfW  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  388.;  S-yvtaceat  De^.  Arir.  Fr.l 

p.  348. — Fruit  yellowish  green. 
I  S.  n.  3  hucocdrpa. —  Fruit  white. 

1  S.tt.i  ladniala;SAacin\ktaMill.Dicl.,iio.i.;(ZMb.IeoH^2.t.  16t. 

f.  8. ;  and  our  j^.  11  i.)  lie  Fardeg-leaved  £Urr;hasthe  leafieucut 

into  fine  st^ments. 

I  8.  n,  5  rolundUo/ia. — Leaves  trifoliolate.    Leaflets  petiolate,  rouodish, 

semited.   Corymbs  few-flowered.    Cultivated  in  tne  Chelsea  Oardea. 


t  S.R.  Gmonifrjita.f,  monstr6ia/fu-f.,  has  the  branches  striped.   Flowers 
of  from  5 — 15  ports  i  and  with  from  5 — 15  stamens.     Stigraas5— 12. 
Berries  irr^ufar. 
t  S.  H.  l/oBU  arginteii  (Jig.  775.)  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white, 

and  lonns  a  sinking  and  lively-lookine  plant  in  a  shrubbery. 
1  S.  n,  B  fdHu  luleit,  ha^  the  leaves  slightly  variegated  with  j-ellow. 
Dficriplion,  Geof^aphy,  ^c.  The  common  elder  forma  a  SDiall  tree,  re- 
markable for  its  vigorous  growth  when  young,  and  its  stationary  charactcf 
after  it  hag  attained  80  or  30  years'  growth,  and  as  many  feet  high.  Its  am^ 
cvmei  of  cream-coloured  flowers  make  a  fine  show  in  June,  and  its  purpbdi 
black  berries  in  September.  It  ia  observed  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  that  "our 
uncertain  summer  is  established  b^  the  time  the  elder  is  in  full  flower;  and 
entirely  gone  when  its  berries  are  npe."  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  north 
of  Afnca,  and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  of  America ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
near  human  habitations.  Dr.  Walker,  in  I7B0,  thinks  it  is  not  indigenous  in 
Scotland,  and  even  that  it  had  not  been  long  introduced  there;  because  be 
knew  no  instances  of  very  old  trees.  It  is  common  in  all  yana  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  naghbourhood  of  houses  and  gardens  ;  and  also  in  the  woods 
of  the  temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Russia.     It  is  frequent  in  Greece, 
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and  was  formerly  mnch  employed  in  medicine  there,  as  the  space  it  occupies 
in  the  works  of  Theophrastus  bears  ample  testimonv.  It  has  been  known  in 
England  from  the  earliest  period  of  our  medicinal  history,  and  has  formed 
here,  till  lately,  a  rich  source  for  medicaments  to  apothecaries  and  rustic 
practitioners.  It  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  European  materia 
medica. 

Properties  and  Uses,  Medicinally,  the  berries  make  a  useful  and  agreeable 
rob,  of  a  slightly  purgative  quality,  and  very  good  for  catarrhs,  sore  throats, 
&c.  The  inner  bark  is  more  actively  cathartic,  and  b  thought  beneficial,  in 
rustic  ointments  and  cataplasms,  for  bums.  The  dried  flowers  serve  for  fo- 
mentations, and  make  a  fragrant  but  debilitating  tea,  useful  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, from  the  copious  perspiration  that  it  is  sure  to  excite,  but  not  to 
be  taken  habitually.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  proves  fatal  to  the  various  insects 
which  thrive  on  bluhted  or  delicate  plants ;  although  there  is  a  species  o( 
aphis  that  feeds  on  the  elder.  Cattle  wul  not  eat  these  leaves ;  and  the  mole  is 
driven  away  by  their  scent.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  if  turnips,  cab- 
bages, fruit  trees,  or  com,  were  whipped  with  branches  of  the  elder  tree,  no 
insect  would  touch  them.  The  flowers  are  considered,  in  many  country  places, 
ii^urious  to  turkeys,  and  the  berries  to  poultry  in  general.  The  smell  is  said 
to  be  injurious  to  human  beings,  and  Evelyn  mentions  a  tradition,  '*  that  a. 
certain  house  in  Spain,  bdng  seated  among  elder  trees,  diseased  and  killed 
almost  all  the  innabitants,  which,  when  at  last  they  were  grubbed  up, 
became  a  wholesome  place."  The  varieties  with  black  berries  are  best  for 
medical  use.  A  wine  is  made  of  them,  with  spices  and  sugar,  which  is  generally 
taken  warm ;  and  they  are  said  frequently  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
less  innocent  beverage  — artificial,  or  adulterated,  port.  (Eng,  Flor,^  ii.  p.  1 10.) 
Elder  rob  is  composed  of  the  ripe  fruit  boiled  with  sugar,  and  is  considered 
an  excellent  aperient  for  children;  but  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  young 
leaf  buds  is  too  strong  a  cathartic  to  be  given,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency.  Besides  the  wine>  or  rather  syrup,  which  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  boiled  with  sugar  and  mflerent  kinds  of  spices,  a  wine  is 
made  from  the  flowers,  which  strongly  resembles,  in  scent  and  flavour,  that 
made  of  the  Frontisnan  grapes.  Ekler  flower  water  is  used  to  give  a  flavour 
to  some  articles  of  confectionery,  and  is  also  considered  excellent  as  a 
cooling  lotion  for  the  skin.  The  ancients  used  the  fruit  of  the  elder,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  mulberry,  to  paint  the  statue  of  Jupiter  red,  on 
the  celebration  of  the  f(lte  of  that  god.  They  also  employed  tne  berries  to 
dye  the  hair  of  their  heads  black;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  leaves,  when 
boiled,  are  as  wholesome  to  be  eaten  as  those  of  other  potherbs.  The  wood 
of  the  elder,  when  it  becomes  old,  is  very  hard  and  adhesive,  of  a  fine 
yellow,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  In  a  dry  state,  it  weighs  42  lb.  3  oz. 
to  the  cubic  foot.  It  is  employed  by  tanners,  mathematical  instrument 
makers,  and  comb-makers;  ana,  generally,  as  a  substitute  for  the  box  and  the 
dogwood.  The  shoots,  being  large,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  pith,  are  much 
employed  by  children  in  making  tub^  to  serve  as  popguns,  miniature  muskets, 
and  cannons  ;  and  for  flutes,   pipes,  &c.,  a  use  to  which  they  have  been 


electrical  experiments.  {Si/l,  Sketches,  p.  125.)  The  bark  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Scotlancl  for  dyeing  tartans.  Butchers'  skewers  and  shoemakers'  pegs 
are  made  of  the  wood,  which  splits  readily  longitudinally  when  fresh  cut. 
The  young  shoots,  when  of  three  or  four  years'  growth,  are  much  employed 
in  France,  as  props  for  vines  and  other  plants,  and  are  found  to  be  of  very 
considerable  duration.  The  plant,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  is 
sometimes  used  for  forming  hedges,  and  also  as  a  nurse  plant  for  plantations 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it  has  the  great  advanti^ 
of  growing  rapidly  the  first  five  or  six  years,  and  afterwards  of  being  easily 
choked  by  the  trees  it  has  nursed  up. 

3y  4 
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In  the  nd^bouritood  of  London,  the  elder  tree  is  mnch  encounged  tD- 
the  hedocs  of  market-gardens,  and  in  places  that  could  not  be  profitablv 
occupied  by  other  fruit  treea.  There  are  also  fields  or  orchards  planted  with 
the  elder  in  diSerent  parts  of  Kent,  entirelj'  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  vtach  ia 
brought  regularly  to  market,  and  sold  in  immense  quantities  for  making  wine. 
The  price  of  these  berries  is  from  it.  to  6>.  a  bushel ;  and  the  wine  made 
(nun  them  is  much  drunk  in  cold  weather,  in  London,  b;  artisans,  &c^  mulled, 
as  a  cordial.  It  is  also  frequently  brought  to  table  hot,  with  strips  of  toasted 
Ivead,  in  Isnn-houses,  aiter  supper,  during  the  winter. 

The  poelicai  aUtaiom  to  this  tree  nearly  all  relate  to  mournful  subjects,  as 
it  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  emblematical  of  death  and  sottow  ; 

Eib^ly,  because  it  was  said  to  produce  a  narcotic  stupor  in  those  who  slept 
Death  its  shade,  and  somedmes  to  occasion  death.     It  was  also  once  s>^^ 
posed  to  be  the  tree  Judas  hanged  himself  on.  (See  p.  65S-) 

Sod,  Situation,  4c.  The  elder  will  not  thrive  except  in  a  good  soil,  kept 
somewhat  moist ;  and  it  will  not  Bower  and  fruit  Bbundantly,  unless  the 
aituation  be  open,  and  fiilly  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  plant  roots  so 
rotdily  Irom  cuttings  and  truncheons,  that,  where  the  soil  b  tolerably  mmst, 
a  plantation  may  be  made  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the  latter,  instead  of  em- 
ploying rooted  plants. 


hlgb.  In  KcDdniton  OirdcH,  indilHU  Puncr'i  Cnii,intnaopwud>(rf30n.  blsto.  IdUw 
II<iRicalUinaSii3ci7-iBinl«,thiRin|ilHiUirhtcfa,lniarcHi,  kHS  n«li«iltbchHi|blgfain. 
IB  P(Blink«h)R^  U  OaUCBOtm^  ■tiM,30T»n  pLuntel,  h  16ft  bith.  In  BnlluiAliii^  M 
BrinltCiitlc,nw,tSnanslanlad,l>Hft  li)>ti.  In  SsotliaiL  lDlI*iliUntKiiufain,alT«Bningbui, 
■  ■sn.lOOT<v>plHM>lkfLblcli,ilMdUmi«cr  oTUicuiink  lOiD.,  indcirUulndVTit  la 
rUMi<iLiDDM&tvMleF«t,ICmnpUatail,ltUUrL,iindaMAuHt>raribctnukeiit.  ■■ 
InUnd.fBl'mMiuih.itFkiimn  Court,  WrnnpUMcd,  Hit  50ft  hljk.tlHiJUuHUr  of  tlieiniafe 
lft.4iit,«doftlKlndMft  ln«mlwi]r,uCaal,lbcnliitmHft  blfh,  the  dtuKia  et  ttt 
uwk  1  n.,  ud  of  Ibc  liHd  IS  ft. 


The  Canadian  Elder. 

.  ;  Laid.  CM.,  ed.  IS9B. 

li^Mc.  Ciar.,  rjc,  Fruteaccnt.  Leaves 
pinnateor  sub-pinnate.  Leafletsabout 
4  pairs,  and  an  odd  one ;  oblong,  oval, 
BQffish,  acuminated,  more  or  less  pu- 
bescent beneath,  sometimes  appendi- 
culated  at  the  base.  C^mes  of  5  main 
branches.  Flowers  said  to  be  almost 
scentless.  Berries  deep  bluish  block. 
(Don' I  AftU.,m.  p.  i3e^  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, in  swamps  and  near  hedges ; 
and  throughout  Canada,  as  far  as  the 
SaskotchawM) ;  where  it  fiirms  a  , 
(Anib,  growing  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  * 
It  was  introduced  in  1761, and  flowers^ 
from  July  till  August.  It  is  not  un- 
common   in    collections ;    where    it 

forms  a  bush,  in  foliage  resembling  the  common  elder,  but  it  b  lens  hardy, 
and  never  assumes  any  thing  of  a  tree  character.  Prom  the  suflruticosc 
character  of  the  branches,  and  the  comparative  tendemeas  of  the  plant,  tt 
is  only  fit  for  dug  shrubberies  in  fiivourable  utuatioos. 


s/'  Bam&icui  behngmg  to  ihU  Subdivilion,  not  t/et  ixlroduced. 
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B.  Leavei  fmniaU,     I^wert  p/tnidrd. 
■  3.  S.  BACEHo'sA  L.     The  ncemoae-^wered  BItler. 

UemlMealla^    LIT.  %>,3)«.i  Dofl'lHUL.apLiSS.;  iJxldCiCKLISXk 
^mamrma.    S.  inoDlbu  Cam.  Splt.SiB.  ■,  S  ccrrlnl  Ta/xm.,  llltS.  ;  I.ati.  Icon.,  1.  MO. 
?>«»•*«>.    iicq.  Idod.  Rmt.,  i.p.h.;  N.  Dn  Hira.,  I.  L  SS. ;  niid DutiV' TTT. 
iS^Mv:.  CAar.,4'f.     Shrubby.    Leaves  pinnate. 

Leaflets  5,  meinbranou9,  obtong,  Rcumi-  y 

nated,  aeiTstediUnequal  Ht  the  tnse.     Pe-  ^ 

tioles  glabrous.    Panicle  ovate.    Leaves  ' 

pa]e  green,  pretty  Bmooth.     Flowers  of  a   ' 

whituh  green  cofour.    Fruit  red  or  scarlet 

when  ripe.  (Don'i  MUl.,  iii.  p.  +38.)    A 

native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe 

and  Siberia,  on  the  moanCains ;  where  it 

forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 

from   10  ft.  to  12  ft.  high.     It  was  intro- << 

duced  in  1596,  and  flowers  in  April  and 

May.   This  tree  has  a  splendid  appearance   : 

when  covered  with  its  panicles  of  fine,  ^ 

large,  scarlet  fruit.     Captain  S.  E.  Cook, 

who  found  it  in  abundance  in  Spain,  in-  . 

fbrme  us  thatthepaniclesofrruitresemble  > 

miniature  bunches  of  grapes  of  the  most 

brillient  scarlet ;  and  Uiat,  when  in  perfection,  he  thinks  it  (he  moat  beautiful 

wild  thiit  he  has  ever  seen.     Its  large  leaves,  with  their  deeply  serrated 

pinnK,  are  also  very  ornamental.     It  grows  as  Ireelv  as  the  vommon  dder, 

and  deserves  a  place  in  ever^  collection ;  though  it  is  very  seldom  found,  in 

British  gardens,  of  sudi  a  size  as  to  display  its  beauty.     We  should  think 

it  would  Bucceeid  if  budded  on  the  common  elder ;  and,  as  that  species  is 

abundant  in  many  places,  plants  might  be  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and 

budded  with  S.  racemdsa,  standard  high.      Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 

nurseries,  \t.  6d.  each;  and  at  Bollwyller,  fiO  cents. 
Varielu. 

M%  r.  aiMctmau  Koch  In  Dec  FL  Fl.  Sup^u,  p.  9000.  —  LsacU  |>u«l,     A  iuUtb  at  tin 
FiliUuta  of  til*  Rhine. 

■  4.  S.  (r.)  pu'brns  Michx.     The  downy  Elder. 

Utnlifieahim.    NIcllI.  FL  B«.  Amer.,  I.  p.  181.:  Don-i  MIU.,3.  p.  i3S. 

agtim^ma.     a.  lumtn  BalA.  FL  Bar.  Amcr.,  t.  p.  £79.,  but  Dcjt  oT  Lin.  -,  S.  puUKttU  Lcdd.  Col. 

S^iec.Ciar.,  ^.  Shrubby.  Leaves  pinnate.  Leaflets  5,  membranous,  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  oblotw,  acuminated,  serrated,  pubcHcent,  but  chiefly  on  the 
underside.  Panicle  thy  rsoid.  Berries  red.  Flowers  whitish.  Closely  re- 
sembling S.  racemdse,  of  which  it  is  probablv  a  variety.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  438.)  It  is  a  native  from  Carolina  to  Canada,  on  the  highest  mountains, 
as  far  as  the  Saskatchawan.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty'a  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddigcs. 
Vanetti. 

tt&frj  B.  S  tiV'ivU^'lK— l«n>  ■>i»rthulh<Mor(ha(F(dH  LcuSMtl.  SIrW.J. 
HoDkcT  r««(dT«d  ncelBioiii  ftom  the  Rockv  HDuQUInt,  and  man  eippcUllT  fkmt  the 
~    '  'c.  nuukible  Rw  the  (rat  ■!■■  Hid  length  oT  their  luSHi  |  ind  fbr  there  belns 


%^^SUa  Deat.  Donl  Mill., 

L  been  Intnjduccd. 

IbDbc,  PnJd.,«.n3Eli  Phylefii 


Kv  uec.  rrwi.,  4.  p.  jkl  ;  ' 

thel  they  belong 


nbCirmu 
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aaan 

nBU'RNUM  L.     The  Viburnum.     Lin.  Sytl.  PcDCindria  Trigjnia. 
JdoiMiisArm.   LIB.  flea., JL  37a  1  Gait.  FnicL,  I.  LSI.;  AduH.  Fun.,!.  plSOI.;  ^liiulu.  Iln«i. 

lbTTdw-  p™i.. t  p &■  i  d™-  Mill.. a p  M&  '    -^      •  ™-^ 

^luwiivn.     O'puliu,   ribdinum,  utd   Twu,  Tbirnt.  /hT.,  p.  C07.  L  57&  ud  377.  :   FIMraaHI  Aid 

O-iHlKu,  JU«ult  Vrlt.,  [I  50S. 
iVrttorioiL    AccatdJna ID  ViiUanLthe sciKl  rib6rnuin  li deriTnl (nnn  the  I^tln  wd  pm, tu bt; 

b«n  Mpplied  t^  Uw  i-ociFnu  td  ur  ilinibt  thu  wen  lucd  ftr  bindlnc  ir  lying. 
Seicriplion,  ^e.  Shrubs.  Leavea  opposite,  petiolBte.  OorymbB  of  flowtn 
tenmnal.  Flowere  usually  white,  but  sometimes  verging  to  rose  cotow. 
Natives  of  Europe,  and  of  part  of  Asia;  of  easy  culture  and  prop^adon 
ia  BritiBh  enrdeiu.  K.  Lanl^fl,  f.  (/pulux,  and  V.  7%us  are  suppoaedto 
have  beenlnown  to  the  Greeks  and  Koinans.  Vii^  mentions  the  vibm^ 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  tall  cypress ;  but  it  ia  uac^laia  to  what 
»  he  alludes.  The  genus  was  divided  by  Toumefbit  into  three  genaa ; 
IbCirnum,  T^nus,  and  O'pulus,  which  form  our  three  w  ' "  ~ 

j  i.  Tinas  Tourn. 

Sfmnrmei.    LeoUtBDcc  Pnd.,t.ti.3Stt.;  yibamamlliKtcli  tlel».,f.30S. 
&cf.  Char.,  S[c.       Leaves  quite  entire,  or   toothed,   style  alinost  v 
stigmas  3  sessile. 

*   1.   V.  n'NUS  L.     The  Laurustinus. 

Itkulifitalum.     Lin.  Sol,  SeS-j  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  3M.  j  Doni  MUL,  3.  p.  tig.  ^   LodcL  Cit'ed.  TSXL 
Smtimvma.     F.  Ituairmt  Lawi.  n.  ^-.,3.0.30.;  Tiaut  Tom  fUL^  m.  L  377.  i   nasi  luni- 
m\i,  BoiHt.  ia  Ram.  .Jrc*.,  l.pt2.p.ao.:  tlie  LauKMIo^  wild  UiieTne,  Gnwrf;  Vine. 
LuiTJer.  Tin.  Fr. ;  Lorbecnrtlgrt  ScboHtujf.  or  Schwilkenitnuch,  Get. 
DerirarlB*.     lauranlniu  l>  fram  ftmnu,  *  Uiiu*.  «i»l  l*vu,  Uie  Lttlo  nimc  rf  the  pUnt ;  the  wart 
J«nubeiiwid(led<>v(ilituittion,mnnthciupfxiiiUan  uiwcliUihnib  belixiial  Co  Uw  uiu  UnUI; 
.  or  iveet  tuT,    Lacbemrtixei  li  liiircl.llke. 
m..^  tn.;  Bot.Mis.,L£i 

Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
jnt ;  having  the 
IS  beneath,  as  well 
as  the  branchtets,  furnished  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Corymbs  flat.  Flowers  white, 
but  rose-coloured  before  eitpansion,  and 
sometimes  afterwards  for  a  tittle  time. 
Berries  dark  blue.  [Dtm'i  MdL,  iii.  p. 
438.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  north  of  Africa;  where  it  is  a  shrub, 
^wing  from  8  ft,  to  10  ft.  high.  It  was 
mtroduced  in  1596;  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  continues  flower- 
ing from  December  till  March. 
Vaiietie: 

•  V.  T.  2  birla  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  1 66. ;  V.  rinus  MUl.  Did.,  No.  4., 
aiii.Hul.,i.p.i9.iio.  ].j  F.  liicidum  Mill., Peri., and  Sc/mllet,  Oat, 
Hill.,  i.  pA9.  No.  ii.  —  Leaves  oval-oblong,  hnirj  beneath  and  on 
the  margins.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  appear  in  autumn,  and 
continue  on  the  shrub  all  the  winter.  A  native  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  This  is  very  distinct,  from  the 
comparative  roundness  of  its  leaves,  and  the  hairiness  both  of  the 
leaves  and  branches. 
■  V.  T.  3  lucida  Ait.,  I.e. —  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  shininE.  The  cymes,  as  well  as  the  flowem  and  leavea, 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  common  sort,  and  seldom  appear  till  the 
spring.     When  the  winters  are  sharp,  the  flowers  are  killed,  and 
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never  open  unless  they  ore  sheltered.   This  is  quite  a  distinct  varielj', 
with  fewer  and  more  spreadiog  branches  than  the  comiDon  kind,  and 
much  larger  leaves,  which  are  shining.     There  is  a  subvariety  of  it 
with  leaves  more  or  less  variegatea  with  white.      It  is  a  native 
about  Algiers,  and  on  Mount  Atlas.     A  plant  of  this  variety,  at  Bal- 
ruddery,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mesth,  near  Bray,  wm,  in  1S2S, 
10  ft.  high,  and  ISO  ft.  in  circumference.  (Dtib.PhiI.Jovni^i.p.436.) 
«  V.  T.  4  drgdta  Ait.,  1.  c,  Clus.  Hist,  No.  iii.,  with  a  fig.  —  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  piloK  on  the  maigins,  as  well  as  on  the  under 
surface.      It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  about  Rome  and  TivoU,  &c. 
a  V.  T.   5  ifricia   Hort.   has  a  somewhat  erect  and  batiste  habit. 
There  is  a  handsome  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  which,  in  1835,  was  6  ft.  high.     There  is  also  a  Ta- 
li^ated  subvariety. 
DetcripHon,  ^.     The  laurustinua,  in  its  different  varieties,  forms  tufted 
truly  erergreen  shrubs,  prolific  in  flowers;  and  in  airy  utuaUons  on  dry  soils, 
where  they  have  room   to  attain  a  large  size,  the;  become  the  most  con- 
spicuous omaments  of  British  gardens  during  winter  and  early  spring.     They 
do  not  thrive  well  in  the  smoke  of  dties ;  nevertheless  they  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  front  gardens  of  small  Tills*,  from  5  to  20  miles 
from  the  metropolis;  where  they  are  in  flower  from   November  tiL  April, 
and  sometimes  also  during  April,  May,  and  June.      Its  blossoms  ere  white, 
sad  so  abundant  aa  to  give  a  gay  appearance  to  the  plants  even  in  midwinter, 
an  effect  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  lively  shining  ^een  of  thefoliage, 
and  by  the  varied  and  picturesque  forms  of  the  compact  tufting  of  the  branches. 
These  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  forming  flower-garden  hedges,  and  for 
varying  the  low  iron  palisades,  pales,  or  brick  walls,  which  aqiarate  the  iront 
gardens  of  street  and  suburban  houses.     The  leaves,  however,  in  these  cases, 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  fall ;  as,  when  they  dry,  they  have  a  remark- 
ably fetid  odour,     [n  its  native  country,  the  lauruBtmus  is  invariably  found  in 
dry  soils   of  some   d^th  and   substance;  and   it   does   not  aopear   that  it 
delights  in  the  shade  of  other  trees,  like  the  common  laurel,  the  noUy,  and  the 
box.     In  British  nurseries,  it  is  frequently,  for  ex- 
pedition's sake,  increased  by  layers ;  but  all  the  va- 
rieties are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  taken  off 
in  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  sandy  soil,  on  a  north- 
ern border.    In  two  years,  these  cuttings  will  form 
saleable  plants  of  the  smallest  size.     The  variety 
F.  T,  lAcida,  being  somewhat  more   difficult  to 
■trike  Iban  the  othen,  is  generally  increased  by 
layers.     Price  of  nUuits,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
from  6if.  to  If.  eacn ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents 


UO.  JTrlBWuiia  »■«/.,   1*1.  »».,  L  3J6.  -.BM.  Cut.,  t  859.  anil 
DUIA.TT9.)  liafnmihnib  kit  like  y.  TlniH,  but  dmriss  In 

tka  CintHa  <  uid  im  Intmduad  In  17K;  ■nrering  rtom  Dr. 

ttabtt  to  Much.    Tndntil  nfiUim  •  nil,  It  (Tsn  a  the  beigbt  of  6  ft.,  uhI  tHjuim  litUr  sr  do 

pntecUoft. 

}  ii.  ViMmum  Tourn. 

Seel.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  deciduous.    All  the  flowers  fertile,  and  equal  in  sha^e 
and  size,  except  in  V.  lantanoldes.  Corolla  rotate.     Fruit  oval. 

•  5  2,  r.  Lknta'oo  L.     The  Lentago,  or  pHanl-branc/ied,  Viburnum. 

MnU1/ktUi,ii._^n._S^,^Xt.jprr.fIod.^t.p.MS.i  Don'.  MUL.  1  [u  140.:  I.o6d.C«,.«Llg3t 
■IkBnbHT  strautt;  SchwUlen  Structa^i^ 
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Spec.  Ciar.,  ^e.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  acumliuited,  71 
sharply  serrated,  glabrous.  Petioles  with  narrow 
curled  mai^ns.  Corymbs  terminal,  sessile.  Flower? 
white.  Fruit  black.  Scrratures  of  leaves  hooked  IJ 
•  little,  and  somewhat  cartilaginous.  (Don't  AtiiL, 
iiL  p,  440.)  A  native  of  North  Aiiieru»,  from  New 
England  to  Carolina,  among  hedges  and  uo  tbc  l 
borders  of  woods;  and  fouad  throughout  Canada  ' 
to  the  SaskMchawan ;  forming  a  shrjb  from  6  d.  to 
lOfLhwh.  Itwasbtroducedinl76l,aDdflowersin 
July,  ux  British  gardens,  it  forms  a  robust  shrub, 
or  a  handsome  small  tree,  flowering  freely,  and  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  fruit,  which  b  greedily  eaten  by 
birds ;  and,  from  the  smsUiiess  ofits  size,  and  other  pr(^>erties,  this  apedea  a 
s  very  desirable  one  for  the  pleasure-grounds  of  small  suburban  nfddw- 
It  i«  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  seeds;  and  the  two  following  sorts  appear 
to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  it.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  Loo- 
don  nurseries,  U.  0d.  each;  at  fiollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  Yu-k,  25 

■  1  3,  r.  (L.)  rauKiFo^tiuif  L.    The  Plum-tree-leaved  Vibumuni. 

Iilnilfitaliim.    Lin.  Sp,  383.1  Dec  Prod.,  4  p. SSS.  j  Dni't  HOL,  3.  p.  Ma ;  Lodd.  CU.,ed.  I&JK. 


altbittfrdi 


llTiI.,t.!3.)  Pluk.  A 


Spec.  Char.,41'.  Leaves  roundish-obovate  end  oval,  glabrous,  rather  mem- 
branous, crenately  serraied,  ending  in  a  short  acumen.  Petioles  marginate, 
glabrous.  Cymes  sessile.  Berriea  ovate  or  roundish.  Flowers  white,  aa 
in  the  rest  of  the  spedes.  Berries  dark  blue.  (Don't  MUl.,  iii,  p,  440.J  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  he>i%es 
and  Gelds ;  and  also  of  Canada,  about  Lake  Huron ;  where  it  forms  a  ahnib, 
growing  to  the  height  of  eft.  or  lOfi.     It  was  introduced  in   1731.  and 

Siroduces  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  geoerallT  a 
urge  shrub,  or,  when  trained  to  a  single  stem,  a  ve^  handsome  small  tree, 
of  considerable  duralnlity.  Price  of  plants  as  in  f.  Lent^o;  and  imported 
American  seeds  are  Ij.  per  packet. 

a  4.   r.  (L.)pTRii'oVlU»I  Fair.     The  Pear-tree-leaved  Vibumutn. 
liHUifteaaim.    Pair.  Dlcl,t.R.6«.i  Dms.  P»d.,4.p,3U.i  Doo^  HUL,  a.  p.  MO. :  Lod.  Cat.  ISSt. 

^pec.  dor.,  4^.  Leaves  ovate,  acutisb,  glabrous,  subser- 
rated.  Petioles  smooth.  Corymbs  somewhat  peduncu- 
late. Flowers  white.  Bemes  ovate-oblong  and  black. 
Resembles  the  preceding  ^>ecies,  but  is 
not  so  straggling  in  its  growth.  ^Don't 
MUL,  iii.  p.  440.J  A  shrub,  growmg  to 
the  height  of  from  5  fr.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jeney,  &c.,  on  the' 
banks  of  rivers;  and  flowCTing  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  ISIS,  and  frequent 
in  collections, 

■  5,  V.  (L.)  NU^DVM  L.     The  naked-corymi^if  Viburnum. 

jdMttnitfeii.    Un.Sp.,3S3.)  D«. Prod.,  4.  p.  SiS, ;  Don't  Ulll.,3,  p-MOi  Lodd.  Cut,  «d.  ISK 

S!3;3!S^''^vRSrDSS.Brti:.tSOi  son.  i™,«7*.j  .ndoutA.  783. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  angular  at  the  base,  bluatish,  with  re- 
volute  obsoletely  crenulatcd  margins,  quite  globroiis.  Petioles  beset  willi 
scale-like  scurf  or  down.  Corymbs  pctlunc  jlate,  not  iuvolucrate.  Flowers 
whitish.     Berries  globose,  bbck,  or  dark  blue.   (iXm'i  il^.,  iii.  p.440.) 


CHAP.  LXIII.  CAPRlFOLIVCBf.       rtBU'ANUH. 


A  native  of  North  Amenca,  from  Caiuula  to 
Oeorsia,  id  swarops,  particularly  on  a  sandf  soil  { 
found  about  Quebec,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saskatchawan,  and  of  Newfoundland ;  and  fonn- 
ittg  a  shrub,  growing  from  6  It.  to  10  ft.  high,  and 

Sroilucing  its  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Intro- 
need  in  1752.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  of  this 
speues,  that  he  cannot  satiBfy  himself  of  perma- 
nently distinguishing  characters  between  it  and 
r.  Lentago  and  F.  prunifttlium. 
yarieiy. 

m  V.  (L.)  n.  2  tquameUum ;  V.  Gquamiltum  WUld. 
EnuM.,  Walt.  Dertd.  Bnt.,  t.  24.;  and 
our^.784.;  has  the  surface,  midribB,  and 
petioles  of  the  leftves 
scaly  (whence  its 
name),  and  their  mu- 
gins  crenate,  subden- 
tote.  The  peduncles 
and  pedicels  ore  also 
cohered  with  minute 
_  ferruginous  scales ;  and 
%  the  leaves  are  smaller, 
r*  and  of  a  bluer  green 
than  those  of  C.nilduin. 


ff-^ 


I  L. 


Spac.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-lanceoUte,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenated,  gla- 
hrouB  above,  with  subrevolnle  edges.  Under  side  of  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  which  are  keeled,  and  branches,  which  are  tetragond,  covered  with 
scurfy  dots.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers  white.  Beiries  ovate,  and  bluish 
black.  (i}on'iil/i'^,iii.p.440.)  A  native  of  North  Ajnerica,  from  New  York 
to  Carolina,  in  swemps ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  3  fL  to  5  fl.  huh,  and  floweriog  in  June  and  July.  It  was  introduced 
in  1761;  and,  in  British  gardens,  attains  the  height  of  10  ft.  or  12  fl.; 
forming  a  handsome  durabb  shrub,  which  increases  slowly  in  siie  alter  it 
b  dfl.  or  eft.  high.  There  are  plants  iu  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

■  1  7.  r.  {c.)  lxviqa'tiiii  WiUd.    The  smooth  Viburnum. 

UemMeatlom.    Vmid.  te.,  I.  p.  USL  i  Dec  Pnd., «. p. 3M.  i  DoQ'iMm.,&nMa 

tgrnamgrna.    y.  auiuevla  Bu  iltit  Il^ik,S.  p.m.;    y.  iMnaeaHlum  ^  On*.  Eim.,  t  O.  • 

Camlne  pHhiu  Lin.  VaK..  tm. ;  Crxriw  mrmUiu  MOI.  In.,  L  e&  C  I. 
Km^mimt.    MiU.  leoo,,  t  S3,  f.  1, 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth,  remotely 
or  unequally  serrated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and  quite  entire,  glabrous. 
Branches  letrBgonally  2-edged,  and  also  glabrous.  Corymbs  sessile.  Flowers 
white.  Berries  black,  {thn'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  440.)  A  native  of  Vimnla  and 
Carolina,  near  the  sea  coast ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  to  the  hei^t 
of  from  10  ft.  to  14  ft.,  and  flowering  b  June  and  July.  It  was  btroduced 
iu  1724;  and,  m  British  gardens,  is  commonly  left  to  take  the  form  of  a 
robust  bulky  shrub;  but  it  may  readily  be  trabed  into  a  handsome  small 
tree.     Culture  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species. 

mis.r.  Lanta'na  L.     The  Wayfaring  Tree. 
14mtficallai.    LUi.  ^.p.SSt.:  I>«,  Prr]d„4.p.»ai  Dan'i  ULII.,ap.Ma, 
Sa<uiw™u.    y.  toDnnfinum  Laix.  PI.  Fr.,  S.  p.  363.  i  vlM  OueMet  Rot,  tUtnUmachti  Holir 
Tree  i  Viom  cetoDDCUK,  Cinuni,  Vlorae  comniuM,  Coudre-mcdntlnne,  Mooclauie,  Pr.  i  Sctillag. 
-      "^     '    "^      :  Ltnuiwine,  -■ 


ViofiH  cetoDDCUK,  CuDinYVIorae  comniuM,  Cow 


Smith  Eng.  DM.  t. 


r/I^V" 
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Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  cordate,  rounded,  findy  ser* 
rated,  veiny,  clothed  beneath,  but  more  sparingly  on 
the  upper  side,  with  stitfir  mealy  pubescence,  like 
that  on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  peduncles.  Cymes 
pedunculate,  broad,  flat,  of  numerous  crowded  white 
flowers.  Bracteas  several,  small,  acute.  A  low 
treet  with  copious,  opposite,  round,  pliant,  mealy 
branches.  Under  side  of  leaves  and  branches  white 
from  mealy  down.  Berries  compressed  in  an  early 
state,  red  on  the  outer  side,  yellow,  and  finally 
black,  with  a  little  mealy  astringent  pulp.  (Don'x 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  441.) 

Varieties. 

A  2  V.  L.  2  grandifoUa  Ait.,  V,  L.  latifolia  IxM,  Cat.^  has  leaves  lai^ger 

than  those  of  the  species,  and,  according  to  some,  ought  to  coostitate 

a  separate  species  itself.  (See  No.  10.} 
A  {  V.  £.  3  fmu  vaHegdtit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  white 

and  yellow. 

Descriptiony  S^c.  A  shrub,  or  low  tree ;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  West  of 
Asia,  in  low  woods  and  hedges,  and  chiefly  on  calcareous  soils.  In  a  state 
of  culture,  in  good  free  soil,  it  forms  a  handsome,  durable,  small  tree,  18  ft.  or 
20  ft.  in  h^ht;  with  large  broad  leaves,  and  ample  heads  of  white  flowersy 
which  are  succeeded  by  fruit,  at  first  green,  afterwards  red,  and  finally  black. 
The  fiiiit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 
considered  by  some  as  refreshing  and  astringent.  The  leaves,  in  autuom, 
die  ofl*  of  a  fine  deep  red  colour.  Dr.  Withering  says  that  tiie  bark  of  the 
root  is  used  to  make  birdlime.  The  tree  crows  rapidly  when  young,  often 
producing  shoots  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  long,  from  stoob  in  coppice  woods ;  but  beoomii^ 
stationary  when  it  has  attained  die  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  which  it  does  in 
5  or  6  years.  In  Germany,  the  shoots  of  one  year  are  employed  in  baakefc- 
making,  and  for  tying  faggots  and  other  packages ;  and  those  of  two  or  three 
years  old  are  used  for  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  white  and  hard, 
and  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes  m  turning  and  cabinet-making.  In 
Switzerland,  the  fruit  is  used  for  making  ink.  The  following  beautifiil  lines  on 
this  tree  are  by  William  Howitt. 

*'  Wayftrlng  tree!  what  andeDt  claim 
Halt  thou  to  that  right  ptoasaot  name  ? 
Wai  it  that  some  fluot  pilgrim  came 

Unhopedly  to  thee. 
In  the  brown  desert**  weary  way. 
Mid  iaH  and  thirst**  consuming  sway. 
And  there,  as  'neath  thy  shade  he  lay. 

Blest  the  wayfaring  tree. 

<*  Or  is  it  that  thouknrest  to  show 
Thy  oofonets  of  liragrant  snow. 
Like  life's  spontaneous  Joys  that  flow 

In  paths  liy  thousands  beat  ? 
Whato'er  it  b^  I  love  it  weU ; 
A  name,  methinlu,  that  surely  fell 
From  post,  in  some  evening  ddl. 
Wandering  with  fkndes  sweet** 

Book  qf  tke  8«a90m»,9.\lS^ 

Plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  procured  in  abundance  finom 
coppices  and  hedffes,  and,  to  save  room,  should  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  in  the  rot- 
ine-ground,  like  haws ;  for,  if  sown  immediately  after  bdng  gatnered,  they 
wvl  not  come  up  for  18  or  20  months. 

A  S  9.  r.  (L.)  liANTANoi^Es  MtcJuc.    The  Lantanfr-like  Viburnum,  or 

American  Wa^aring  Tree. 


Identifietttkm.     Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  179. j  Dec.  Prod,  4  p.a9& ;  Hook.  11  Bor.  Amer.,  L 

n^m. }  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1. 1(170. ;  Don's  fCilL.  3.  p.  441. 
a^motmei.    ?  V.  Lanttea  fi  grandifbUa  AiL  Hort. Kew.,  ed.  1.,  toL  1.  n  SOLi   F.  grandHbUom 

Stnitk  in  Bees*$  Cyct.,  No.  14 ;    V.  Lant&na  fi  canadensis  Pert.  Stiek.,h  p.  SStf. ;  Hohbto  Bush, 

Amer. 
Engnnittgs.    Bot  Cab.,  1 1070. ;  and  our>^.  78a 


CHAF.  LXJtI. 


caprifolia'ce^      F'IBU'RNUH. 
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^lec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  roundUb-cor- 
date,  abruptly  aciuninated,  unequally  ^ 
setrated;  BerraturcRawnless.  Branches, 
petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  clothed 
with  powdery  tomentum.  Corj-mbB 
terminal,  almost  sessile.  Fruit  ovate.  ^ 
(Don'i  MiU.,  iiL  p.441.)  The  oi 
flowers  of  the  corymbs  are  abortive  S 
and  radiant ;  a  circumstaoce,  as  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker  observes,  noticed  by  few  ^^ 
botanists.  The  berries  are  at  first  red, 
but  at  length  become  black.  In  North  America,  it  is  known  by  the  Dame 
of  hobble  buth.  It  is  very  like  F.  Lantana,  but  is  of  more  humble  growth, 
and  the  leaves  are  larger,  and  tomentose.  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  principally  in  the  forests  called  Beedi 
Woods,  about  Quebec  and  Lake  Huron ;  and  flowering  in  June  and  Julv. 
In  general  appearance,  it  so  closely  resembles  V.  Lantana,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  in  our  minds  of  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  are  plants  id 
the  Horticultural  Societ}''B  Qarden,  and  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum. 
•  10.  V.  (l.)  dahu'ricum  Pall.    The  Dahurion  Viburnum. 

UalflkiMM.    Pin-  F).  Ram.,  p.  SI.  i  Dec  Prod.,  *.p.3XS.;  Doa'j  MU].,  3,  pi  MS.  j  Lodd.  Ctt, 


I  BBnceUai  Full,  n  I 


S.  £  1 1&  r.  F.  O,.  0 


ZiwniiA^    Pull.FI.  Rou.it.M.uldta.r.F'.O.i  OinASRl.,3.C.ES, 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  crenalelj'  ser- 
rated, beset  with  stellate  down,  as  well  as  the  branchlets.  Corymbs  ^cho- 
tomous,  few-flowered.  Corollas  tubular,  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  bluntly 
6-toothed.  BerT?  5-seeded  (ei  Pail.,  ed.  1.);  1-seeded,  atfirat  red,  but  at 
length  becoming  black  and  sweet  (ex  Pall.,  ed.  8.).  Allied  to  V.  Lantin*. 
Flowers  yellowish  white.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  443.)  A  shrub,  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  6  fl.  to  8  ft. ;  a  native  of  Dahuria,  and  introduced  in 
1795.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Oarden,  and  in  the 
arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
a  11.  r.  (?  L.)  coTiNiFoYiuH  D.Don.     The  Cotinus-leaved  Viburoum. 

UaitVaHm.    D.  Doo  Frad.  Ft  Ncp.,!.  )l»I.  ipcc  Pnd.,  *.  p.aZ7.t  Doo'i  11111,3,  p.  Ml. 
XafrdHU.    But  R(C.,  L  16S0.  i  uid  cnirjlf,  TST.  Horn  the  ptint  In  Iba  Uonlculhinl  SdcMt'i 

fiudai,udJI(.T8S.(tocitlicBiit  Btg. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^.     Leaves  roundish  oval,  quite  entire,  clothed  with  stellate 
tomentum  on  both  surbceE,grey  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.    Conrmbs 
terminal,  woolly.     Flowers  white.     (Don't  Mill.,  iii,  p.441.)     A  shrub, 

a  native  of  Nepal,  at  ygg 

Sirinagur,    which     is 

common  in  the  Hima- 
layas, at  the  height  of 

irom  5000  ft.  to  7000 

ft.,  30°N.lat.    Intro-^ 

duced  into  British  gar- 1 

dens  in  1832,  or  be- 
fore] and  flowering  in 

the  Horticultural  So-  I 

dety's  Oarden  in  April  I 

and  May.    In  general  J 

appearance  it  closely 


+t:t^ 


7g7  but  the  flowers  are 

much  larger,  and  more 
tinted  with  pink ;  and  ndther  flat  nor  bell-«baped,  but  of  a  distinct  obconical 
figure.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1650.)  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  di&renee, 
we  still  think  it  only  a  variety  of  f.  Lantana. 
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m  IS.  y,  DBNTA^UM  Lm,    The  tooiheA4ea»ed  Vibtiniiiin. 

Identificaikm.   Uo.  Spi,  p.  SM.  x  Deo.  Prod.,  4  a  926. :  Don*!  Mill,  a  p.  ML  ;  Lod«L  ^^    ed.  IflK. 
Sfpttmifma.    V.  dentiLtum  lacidum  AiL  Hart.  Kew.,  1.  P.37S. }    K  dcntftium  gUMUnm  fi^^»  JV, 

^0r.  Amer.t  I.  p.  179. ;  Arrow-wood j  Viome  dcntM,  iV. 
Engravings.    Jacq.  Hort  Vind.,  1 1 56L ;  Wats.  Deod.  Brit,  1 3S. ;  sad  oiir>l^  789.  mi  7S 


i%ifc.  6%ar.,  4'<^-    Partly  glabrous.     Leaves  ovate, 

and  nearly  orbicular,  plicate,  coarsely  and  dentately 

serrated,  with  the  nerves  thick  and  feathered,  gla* 

789  brous  on  both  surfaces.     Cymes 

or  corymbs  pedunculate.    Berries 

small,  and  nearly  globose,  of  a 

dark  blue  colour,  and  crowned  by 

the  calyx.    In  North  America,  the 

tree  is  known   by  the   name  of 

arrow-wood.  (DotCt  Mill,,  iii.  p. 

441.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  found  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  in  mountain  woods ;  and  also 
in  Mexico,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  6  fL,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1763 ;  and,  though  it  flowers  in  British 
gardens,  it  does  not  very  frequently  ripen  fruit  there. 

Varieties,  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  pUmts  named  V.  dL 
pubetcetu,  V.  d.  fdlOs  variegdtis,  V.  acuminiUumy  V.  hngt/^ttm^  and  V. 
motUitnum,  which  are  either  varieties  of,  or  identical  with,  this  species. 

A  13.  V.  (d.)  pubb'scbns  Purth,    The  downy  Vibumum. 

ideiOificaiitm.    Punh.  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  S02. ;  Dec  Prod.,  8.  p.  326L ;  Doii*li  Mia,  a.  p.  Ml. 
Symmytnes,     V.  denUitum  /3  pub^soens  Au.  HorL  Kent.,  L  p.  168. ;    F.  dentktum  semk-tomeMCkina 

Mich.  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  1. p^  179. ;  F.  tomenCbMm Rqfim.  Med.  Bep.^i,^9eO. ;  F. TilltenD iiMi. Ai 

De^.  Joum.,  L  pu  22S.  j  F.  Baflne«iu«dinfiN  Schultet  Syit,&  p.  630, 

Spec,  Ckar,j  S^c,  Pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminated,  on  short  pedoles, 
coarsely  serrate-toothed,  villous  beneath,  with  the  nerves  feathered  and 
prominent.  Corymbs  pKeduncuiate.  Fruit  small,  ovate.  Flowers  white. 
This  shrub  is  smaller  in  every  part  than  V,  dent^tum.  (^Dan*s  AGU^  uu 
p.  441 .)  A  shrub,  3  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Viiginia  and  Carolina.  Introdaced 
m  1736,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

4 

•  14,    V,  (d.)  Ni'^TiDUH  Ait,    The  shining-i!»»^  Viburnum. 

Identiftcaiian.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  piSTL;  Punh  FL  Amer. Sept,  1.  p. S02. :  Dec.  Prod., C  p. Sta. : 
Don's  MUL,  a.  p.  410.  .  t     r-         . 

Spec,  Char,y  Sfc,  Quite  glabrous.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  shining  above, 
obsoletely  serrated  or  entire.  Branches  tetragonal.  A  low  shrub,  with 
small  leaves.  Flowers  white.  (Don't  MUL,  iii.  p.  440.)  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  sandy  barren  woods ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  fL  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced 
in  1758. 

A.  Hardy  Species  of  Viburnum  belonging  to  the  Section  Yibumum,  not  yei 

introduced, 

V.  punctiitum  Hunilt  in  D.  Don.  Prod.  FL  Nep.,  p.  14S.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  ovakoblo^ 
leavoB. 

V.  acymindtum  Wall  {Bee.  Prod.,  4.  p.  SS5.)  is  a  native  of  the  NeeUgberry  Moontaine,  with  elllpCic 
leaves,  closely  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  species^ 

V.  elHvacum  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pt  S80.,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  faaokt  of  the 
Columbia,  growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.,  with  dliptic  leaves,  about  S  inches  long. 

V.  mervbaum  D.  Don  Prod.   FL  Nep.,  p.  141.,  Is  a  native  of  Nepal,  closelv  resembling  F.  Lantikna. 

V.  eordi/d^UH  WalL  {Dec.  Prod,,  4.  p.SS7.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  heart>«haped  acununated 
leaves,  4  in.  long,  and  2  in.  broad. 

V.  MuUkha  Ham.  ris  D.  Don  Prod.  Ft.  Nep.,  p.  141.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  ovate-acunbiailcd 

V.  steOdium  WalL  {Dec,  Proti,  4i  p.  3S7.)  is  a  native  of  Neiwl,  with  ovate-oordate  leaves,  and  scarlet 
berries.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  90  ft. 

V.  mvoluerAtum  WalL  (Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  327.)  has  ovate^cuminated  leaves,  and  is  also  a  native  of 
Ncp^,  where  H  grows  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

V.  erdsum  lliunb.  Fl.  Jap.,  p.  124.,  has  broad  ovalcxicuminated  leaves  j  and,  in  Japan,  is  a  ahnib 
fhnn4ft.to6ff.  high. 
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B.  Ha^-hardg  Speciei  tjf  Vibimum  bebmging  to  the  SecUmi  VHirmim. 
itHMii  Kb-,   r.  ilnfaiK  Zrvli.,    OuTla  niono- 
ililn.  ISM  Jte(.,t«SS.i  and  ourjb.  791.]  Tilt 
tiMB,  lUbtDiu.  md  eoitaaow ;  uxniiB  towen 


V.  <MMl»aaii  BhiDL,  Don'i  Hill,  IIL  f.  MS.  hu  tha  IsTa 
*IH|itie4M«%  ■tnauated  at  both  eodi,  atandulariT  denll- 
(uliuail  ilxm  tba  baie,  palct  bsntMh.  CnTmlH  dlyukale. 
urnUnal,  dowBT,  Hoinn  monofyBoui.  A  ihndi,  a  — "~ 
of  Java,  In  woad»  «p  the  Boot '         .--.^-^ 


ibaBtarirallialta 


j  iii.     (ypulus  Tourn. 

MmfHsOnt.    Toun.  InaL.tsn.)  Dae.  PR>A.,«.  p.3!I&i  Mmch  Uith.,  p  R07. 

Sfct.  Char.  Outer  fiowera  of  the  corymbs  radiant  and  sterile,  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  which  ore  rertile.  Seed  obcordue.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.) 
Leaves  moatlj  3-Iobed,  and  deciduous. 

■  15.  V.  (Tpulus  L.    The  Guelder  Kose. 

Idmn/lcatkm.    Un.  SDL.gHi  Dec.  Prod.,  4.0.  »& ;  Don'i  Hill.,  3.  )>.Me.i  Ludd.  Cat.,  cd.  ISlfi. 
Summfma.    V.  lobttum  Lam.  Fl  Pr.,3.f.3fa.;   O-oulut  ilanduKaua  Mir<Kk  Mrih.,  p.  SOS. ;  o-pu- 
iat  BaUBK^.tBi.,  Du  Sam.  ATt.,I.L  le.;  Ambanu  aquMIci  AiaA  fVn.lSS.,   Trat.  HiM., 

WOa.,  IML  FiJgr.,t.n.ea7.i    Uanh  Elder,  Rcae  Elder,  Waur  Bdni  Vforne-aHCT,  I'OUcr 
d'EuBOfA,  A-. ;  Schwalxenbear  Straucli,  WanarluildeT,  ScHneriiaU,  Ger. 
DeritaUnm.     Altered  trtm  J'6puliii,  the  poidar,  ttna  uaat  lunned  manililance  between  tht 

laTta  of  the  plaau,  and  thoae  of  the  poplu.  _ 

EmtraUKgi.    bigl.  Biit,L3U.i  Ha;n.TerM.,taE.i:4;    Du  Ham.  Attn,  S.  L  UL  {   N.DuHaBi, 

&LSS.1  aod  DUTjtf.  TW. 
^KT.  CAar,,  4"c.     Quite  giabrouB  in  everv 

part.    Leaves  broad,  3-lol>ed,  acuminated, 

unequally  serrated,  veiny.   Petioles  beset 

with  glands  towards  the  top,  and  several 

oblong    leafy  appeudaeee    lower   down. 

Cymes  pedunculate,  white,  with  linear  , 

bracteas;  with  several  of  the  marginal  < 

flowers  dilated,  flat,  radiant,  and  without  ' 

atamens   or  pistils.      Berries    elliptical, 

bright  red, very  juicy.but  bitter  and  nau- 
seous.   '  Seed    compressed.      Branches 

unooth,  green.    Leaves  bright  green  m 

BUDimer,    but   in   autumn    assuming  a 

beautiful  pink  or  crimson  hue,  like  other 

European    n>ecics   of  genera   that   are 

principally  American ;   such  as  Cfimus, 

HMe,  Qu^iiB,  &c. ;  and  of  which  the 

American  species  have  the  same  quality. 

Flowen  while.    Berry  crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  calyi.  (Don't  JIIiU.,ni, 

p. 442.)     A  shrub, or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  <rf  from  6ft.  to  IBft., 

in  a  wild  state,  and  higher  in  gardens.    It  is  found  throughout  Europe,  aad 

Sart  of  Asia,  in  mobt  hedg^  and  swampy  thickets;  flowering  in  May  and 
une.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain,  end  also  in  Sweden,  as  l^r  north  as  lat.  61°. 
Farietiei. 

a  V.  O.  S  iteriiit  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  388.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442. ;  F.  O. 
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roseum  Ram.  et  SckuU,  Syti,^  vi.  p. 635.,  and  Lodd.  Coined,  1836, 
Knar.  Dei.^  ii.  t.  5.  and  6.  The  Snow-ball  Tree,  or  Guelder  Rose ; 
Rose  de  Gueldres,  Pellotte  de  Neige,  Boule  de  Neige,  Poire  moUe, 
Fr,i  Schneeballe,  Ger. — The  specific  name  roseum  is  applied  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  not  because  of  their  colour. 
•  V.  O.  S/bSu  varitrgdtit  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  the  leaves  Tarieigated 
with  white  and  yellow. 

DetcriptioUf  ^c.  The  Guelder  rose,  in  a  wild  state,  is  not  remarkable  for 
the  beautv  of  its  flowers;  but  its  bright  red  berries,  which  ripen  in  September, 
and  which,  towards  the  middle  of  October,  assume  a  beautiful  pink,  almost 
compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  species  to  the  variety  in  point  of  flowers. 
The  leaves  of  both  die  off  of  a  fine  red  on  the  first  approacn  of  frost«  The 
snow-ball  tree,  or  the  Guelder  rose  (V.  0.2  stcnlis),  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Guelderland,  whence  its  name ;  though 
Gerard,  speaking  of  it,  says, "  It  groweth  in  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  there 
doubled  by  art,  as  it  is  thought."  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
it  certainly  forms  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs,  or  low  trees,  that  can  be 
plsuited  in  a  pleasure-ground :  **  le  plus  eclatant  qu'on  connaisse,"  as  it  is  s»d 
m  the  Nouveau  Du  Hatnel.  In  a  shrubbery,  as  Cowper  beautifiilly  describes 
it,  the  Guelder  rose  has  a  striking  appearance,  rising 

**  Ull, 

And  throwing  tip  into  Uic  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighbouring  cvpreM,  or  more  nUe  yew, 
Her  Mirer  globes,  light  at  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wmd  severs  fhim  the  broken  ware." 

On  the  lawns  of  small  gardens,  and  trained  up  with  a  single  stem,  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  small  trees ;  coming  into  flower  soon  after  the  scarlet 
hawthorn,  the  Scotch  laburnum,  and  the  purple  lilac.  The  fi*uit  of  the 
species  is  eaten  in  Sweden ;  where,  and  in  Russia,  the  young  shoots  are  made 
into  tubes  for  tobacco-pipes,  and  handles  for  whips.  Pallas  informs  us  that, 
in  Siberia,  the  berries  are  fermented  with  flour,  and  a  spirit  distilled  fit>m 
them ;  or  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  and  flour,  and  eaten  as  food,  though 
the  pulp  and  juice  of  the  berry  have  a  very  fetid  odour.  In  British  gardens, 
the  species  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  variety  by  layers.  The  price  of 
plants  is  the  same  as  for  V,  Lant^na. 

A  16.  v.  (O.)  ^cERiFoYiuM  L.    The  Maple-leaved  Guelder  Rose. 

IdentificaHon.    Un.  S|v,  S8& ;  Punh  FL  Sept  Amer.,  L  pi  90S. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  387. ;  Hook.  Fl 

Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  88a ;  Don's  IfUL.3.  p.  44S. 
Engravingt.    Vent  Hort  Cels.,  1 71  j  NVatt.  Dend.  Brit.  1 118. ;  and  oxitjig. 7g& 

Spec.  Char,^  Sfc.    Branchlets  and  petioles  pilose.    Leaves  (^igg^      793 

ovate-cordate,  usually  3-lobed,  acuminated,  sharply  and 
loosely  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  glandless, 
and,  when  young,  stipulaceous  at  the  base,  and  rather 
tomentose.  Corymbs  terminal,  pedunculate,  not  rar 
diant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  black,  oval,  and  com- 
pressed. {DofCt  Mill.,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  New  England  to  Carolina,  in  rocky 
mountainous  situations ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  from 
4ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1736;  and,  judging  from  the  plants  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden, and  at  Messrs.  Lod-^^lT 
digests,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  V.  CKpulus.     ^^^ 

*  17.  V.  (0.)  orienta'le  Pall.     The  Eastern  Guelder  Rose. 

Jdentificaikm.    PaU.  Rosil, t  S&  f.  H. ;  Dec  Prod., 4^  pi  3S& i  Bieb.  FL  Taur.,  1.  p. 245.  i  Don'kllilL,^ 

p.  448. 
AmonyfMe.    O'pulus  orientilis  fiklto  amplfssimo  trideotlto  Tosiffs.  Cor.,  p.  48. 
Kngrtning.    Pall.  Fl  Ross.,  1 58.  f.  R 

Spec.  Char..  \e.  Leaves  3-lobod,  acuminated,  coaneljr  and  bluntly  toothed.  Petioles  glaadleBS,  gia» 
brotts.  Corymbs  terminal,  not  radiant  nuit  oblona,  compressed.  Flowen  white  Seed  oral, 
furnished  with  two  channels  on  both  sides,  as  in  V.  Xant&na.    Very  like  the  preceding  ^iccies. 
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{D<m*»Mia.,  ill.  p.  MS.)  A  natiye  of  Georgia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  woods,  on  tlie  mountains,  ftc. ; 
where  it  fbnns  a«)irub  growing  to  tlic  lietght  of  ttotn  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flowering  in  July.  Uwn 
introduced  in  1827 ;  but  we  have  not  leen  a  plant 

•  18.  r.  (O.)  OxYCo'ccos  Purih,    The  Cranberry /rtti/erf  Guelder  Rose. 

Ideni^kaUom.    Punb.  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  803. }  Dec.  Prod.,  1  p.  928. ;  Doni  MUL,  &  pi  44fi. 
S^mom^mes.     V.  apuloldes  MUhL  Cat.,  SSt. ;    F.  triiobum  Martk.  Arb.,  pi  IfiS. ;   V.  (/pu)u«  ameri. 
ckam  AH.  Hort  Kew.,  1.  pi  379. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  acute  behind,  3-nerved.  Lobes  divaricate, 
aeuminated,  coarsely  and  distantly  serrated.  Petioles  glandular.  Cymes 
radiant.  Flowers  white.  Berries  subglobose,  red,  of  an  agreeable  acid, 
resembling  that  of  cranberries,  for  whicn  they  are  a  very  good  substitute. 
Very  like  the  V,  O'pulus  of  Europe.  {DofCt  MilL^  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  on  the  mountains  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
throughout  Canada,  to  the  arctic  circle ;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods ;  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.,  and  flowers  in  July.  In  British  gardens  this  species  is 
commonly  seen  as  a  bush ;  and  at  Syon  and  Kew,  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  there  are  plants  of  it  12ft.  high  and  upwards; 
but,  if  it  were  planted  by  itself  on  a  lawn,  or  in  an  arboretum,  and  trained 
to  a  single  stem,  it  would  form  a  very  handsome  small  tree,  conspicuous  in 
July  from  the  abundance  of  its  white  flowers,  and  in  September  from  its 
large  bunches  of  red  firuit. 

Variety, 

m  V.  (O.)  O.  2  n(Mfi/ff£frt/Vtt/«  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  i.  p.  281.,  Don's 
MDl.,  iii.  p.  442.  —  Leaves  but  little  cut,  very  pubescent  beneath.  A 
native  of  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

m  19.  r.(0.)  edu'lb  Purih,    The  edible^^ho/e^  Guelder  Rose. 

UaU^aOcm.    Punb  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  203. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  328. ;  Don**  Mill,  a  p.  MS. 
Sgnom^me.    V.  O'pulus  edaiii  Miehx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  180. 

Spec,  Char,,^c.  Leaves  3-lobed,  bluntish  behind,  and  3-nerved.  Lobes  very 
short,  denticulately  serrated ;  serratures  acuminated.  Petioles  glandular. 
Outer  flowers  of  corymb  radiant.  A  smaller  and  more  upright  snrub  than 
the  preceding  species.  The  berries  of  the  same  colour  and  size ;  but,  when 
completely  npc,  more  agreeable  to  eat,  and  frequently  emploved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cranberries.  It  does  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  V.  Oxyc6ccos, 
except  in  the  broader  base  of  the  leaf.  (Dan's  Miii,,  iii.  p.  442.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  New  York,  on  the  banks  of  rivers; 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  from  5ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  flowering  in  July.  It 
was  introduced  in  1812. 

*  20.  V,  (O.)  mo'lle  Michx,     The  8oft-4eaved  Guelder  Rose. 

Identification.    Micbx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  18a }  Dec.  Prod.,  i.  p.  3S8. ;  Don't  Ifill.,  &  p.  446. 
Spncnyme.    V.  ahilfblium  Mar$h.  Arh.,  p.  16SL 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.    Leavet  nearly  oibicular,  cordate,  plicate,  toothed,  nther  tomentoie  beneath  from 


CaroUna,  in  hedget ;  where  it  fomu  a  ihrub  growing  to  the  ndght  ci  from  6  ft.  to  18  ft.,  and  flower, 
ing  in  June  and  July.  It  i«  Mid  to  have  been  introduced  in  181S ;  but  we  have  never  seen  a  plant 
of  it 

A.  Speciei  of  yib^amttm  belonging  to  the  Section  O'pulus,  not  yet  introduced. 

V.  mieroeStrpum  Cham,  et  Schleeht  in  Linnsa,  A.  p.  170.,  is  a  native  of  South  Mexico,  with  leaves 
like  thoM  of  a  filbert,  and  black  fruit 

V.  pofycdrpum  Wall  (Don's  MUL,  5.  P-4S3L)  U  a  naUve  of  Nepal,  with  cordate  leaves,  4— 5  In. 
long,  and  3  in.  broed,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 

v.  eiOtndrtcnm  Ham.  in  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  p.  14fi.,  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  the  habit  of 
V.  nddum,  and  the  flowers  of  V.  dahdricum. 

V.  granddldrum  Wall.  {Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  989)  Ua  native  of  Nepal,  with  elliptic,  acuminated  leaves. 
In  terminal  biacteate  corvmbs 

V.  erubitcent  Wall  {Dec.  Prod,^.  p.  3S9.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
species. 

V.  eoriiLeeum  Blum.  Bijdr.,  p^  656^,  Don*s  Mill.,  3.  p:  443.,  has  ovate,  acuminated,  denticulated 
leaves,  and  terminal  fastigiateoorymbs.    It  is  a  native  of  Java,  In  woods  on  the  higher  mountains. 

Several  other  tpedes  are  enumerated  in  Don's  Matter,  p.  443.,  as  being  natives  of  Japan,  but  not  suf- 
ficiently knowa 
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PART  III. 


Sect.  II.       LONICE^RJE-^. 

Genus  III. 


\jk 


DIERVrLLiI  Toura.    The  Dibrtilla.    Lm.  SyH.  Pentandria 

Monog^ia. 

Uentificatiom.    Toum.  Act  Ac  Far,  1706,  t  7.  f.  1. ;  Lin.  Hort  OitT,  p.  63.  t.  7. ;  Jum.  Gen.,  911. ; 

Dec  Prod.,  4l  p.  35a 
Symmmae*.     Lonioera  in.  Lm.  Gen. ;    WelgcU  Iliunb.  FL  Jaoi,  pi  &  :    WelgMMi  Pen.  Eadiu,  I. 

pTlfrt.,  ex  H.  Br.  in  Wall  PI.  AiUt,  1.  p.  15. 
Derivation.    Named  by  Touraclbrt,  in  compliment  to  M.  IHerviUe,  a  Ftcncb  sui^kcod,  who  wm  tiic 

Ant  to  introduce  D.  canad^ntia  into  Europe. 

Description^  ^c.    Erect  deciduous  shrubs,  of  easy  culture. 

*  1.  D.  canade'nsis  Willd,     The  Canadian  Diervilla. 


Tmii 


l^eai^ficatkm.    WilML  Enum.,  1.  p.  888. :  Dee.  Prod.,  4.  a  S9a ;  Don«s  MUL,  &  pi  444 
Sifnommnei.    liOnicera  DienrilUi    Lao.  Mat  Med.,  p.  68.,  Sims  Boc.  Mas.,  ITUfi. ;   D.  To 
Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer..  I.  p.  107.  j  D.  hbmilic  Pers.  Eneh.,  1.  pi  814.,    and  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd.  18364 
D.  latea  Punk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  168. ;  D.  trlfida  Manck  MetA.,  498. ;  D.  ovKli^iMte  Iki  Htm 
Arb.,  1. 1  87. 
Engravings,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1796. ;  Du  Ham.  Arb.,1.  t  87. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,t  116L  ;aiMlour>%«.7Mk7g& 

Spec.  Char,y  Spc,    Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate,  acuminated,  serrated,  and,  as 
well  as  the  petioles,  glabrous.    Flowers  yellow.    Fruit  a  dry  brown  capsule. 

There  are  a  numbo'  of  varieties  or  this 
plant,  diflfering  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers  and  of  the  leaves.  Root 
creeping,  throwing  up  suckers.  {DinCi 
Mia^  iii.  p.  444.)  A  native  of  Carolina, 
New  England,  and  Newfoundland,  on 
rocks  and  the  highest  muontains ;  where 


it  forms  a  shrub  growing  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  It  was  introduced 
in  1739,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  In  British  gardens,  it  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  almost  any  soil;  and  it  multiplies  abundantly  by  suckers. 

App.  i.     Species  of  Dieroilla  not  yet  introduced. 

D.japAnica  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  pi  asa  ;  Wetgela  Jap6nica  Tknnb.  \  it  a  native  of  Japan,  wftfa  ofite 
acuminated  leaves,  and  the  corolla  purple. 

D.  coreeinakt  Doc.  Prod.,  4.  p.  330. ;  Welgela  conetesis  7lhm6. ;  WeigftUa  cora^nsU  Pert. ;  'n  a 
native  of  Japan,  eloseljr  allied  to  the  preceding  sort 

Genus  IV. 


LONrCBRil  Desf.    The  Lonicera,  or  Hoseysucklb,    lAn.  Sytt, 

PentApdria  Monogynia. 

Ideniifieatkm.    Desf.  FL  AtL,  1.  pi  18a  ;  Lam.  Ill,  t  150.  j  Dec  Prod.,  4  pi  33a ;  Don*s  Milt,  SL 
Sffmnjfmet.    Ixmlcera  sp.  Lin.,  and  many  authors ;  Osprllhlium  and  XylMeura,  Jms.  Gen.,  p.SIS> ; 
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XyUSfteum,  Giprlfblium,  Chanuec^raaus,  Peridf  menum.  Toum.  Iiut^  1 378.  and  379.  i  OstirifMiuin 
and  Lonfccra,  Rcem.  ct  Scbult  Syst ;   Lonicera  and  Xyl6«taiin,  fbrrey  Ft.   Un .  St. ;   Ch^vre- 
ftuille,  Fr. ;  GeiwbUitt,  HoneigUume,  and  Lonioere,  Oer. 
DeHmtkm.    Named  aftor  Adam  Loiucert  a  German,  who  wai  tiorn  in  16S8,  and  died  in  1556.  There 
waa  another  Lonicer,  John,  who  wrote  comments  on  Dioaoorides. 

Detcriptiony  ^c.  Twining  or  erect  shrubs^  natives  of  Europe,  the  north  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  and  varieties 
are  of  easy  culture  in  British  gardens,  in  common  garden  soil ;  and  they  are 
all  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  some  of  them  more  readily  by  layers.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  species  are  highly  fragrant  and  i^q^ 

ornamental ;  and  that  of  the  common  European  honey- 
suckle is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture  (J!g.  796.) 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  from  6d.  to 
2s,  6<L  each ;  at  BoUwyller,  from  50  cents  to  2  francs ; 
and  at  New  York,  from  25  cents  to  half  a  dollar. 

The  genus  Lonfcera  of  Linnaeus  was  separated  by  Roemer  and  Schultes  into 
the  genera  Lonicera  and  Cbprif^lium ;  but  thev  were  reunited  by  De  Candolle, 
whose  arrangement  has  been  followed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  G.  Don,  and  is 
adopted  by  us  on  the  present  occasion.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sections  are  as  follows :  — 

CaprifoHum,    Plants  twining.     Flowers  in  capitate  whorls. 
Xylostetim.    Plants  twining  or  erect.     Flowers  axillary. 

$  i.  CaprifblitiM  Dec. 

Identifieatkm.    Dec;  FL  Fr.,  4.  p.  870. :  Prod.,  4.  p.  SSI. 

S§mmifme$>    Chprif&Uum  Jmst.  Gen.,  xl2.,  Rcem,  et  SchuU.  Sf/si.^  5l  p.  ISi     Lonfcera  Torr.  Fl.  Un. 

St,  1.  p.dlfi.,  but  not  of  Schult 
l>erivatuM.    From  caper,  a  goat,,  and  folium,  a  leaf;   in  reference  to  the  climbing  habit  of  the 

•pedes ;  or,  ai  appean  much  more  probable,  liecause  goats  are  fond  of  browsing  on  its  leAves. 

Sect.  Char.  Berries  solitary,  while  young  3-celled,  but  when  mature  usually 
I -celled,  crowned  by  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  nermanent.  Flowers 
disposed  in  capitate  whorls.  Twining  shrubs;  natives  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  China,  Nepal,  and  North  America;  all  of  easy  culture, 
and  tolerably  hardy,  but  none  of  them  of  long  duration. 

A.  Flowen  ringent. —  CaprifoHum  Toum.  Inst.,  p.  608. 
^  L  L.  /'erigly^mbnum  L.    The  Woodbine,  or  common  Honeysuckle. 

ideni^ficatiom.    Lin.  Spk,  p.  847. ;  Dec.  PnxL,  4.  p^.SSl. ;  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  445i 
Sgn<myme$.    Perldfrnenum  Gar.  Bmae.v.  ml. ;  Periclfmenura  germihnieum  Riv.  Mom.  Jrr.,  1 182. ; 
P.  hort6i8e  Qem.  Icon,  Pict.,  fasc  1.  S8.  t  7.  f.  4&  ;  Caprifbliam  Pericl^menum  Raim.  et  SelhUt., 
5,  p.  8621  s  CaprifTtlium  sylv&ticum  Lam.  Fl.  Pr.y  &  p.  %5. ;  OmrilbUuro  RaU  Syn.,  p.  45a,  Eng^ 
Gard.  Cb/.,t  5.  j  Woodbind;  ChdrrefeuiUe des  Bois,  Fr. ;  wildes  gemetnes  Geissblatt,  Ger. ;  ge- 
woonc  Kamperroelie,  Dutch  i  Lego  Bosco,  ItaL ;  Madre  Selva,  J^OM. 
Deri^kion.    Pericl^menum,  from  perL  round  about,  and  kutio,  to  roll      Woodbine  is  a  comqition  of 
Woodbind,  and  both  allude  to  the  habit  of  the  common  sort,  of  winding  itself  round  every  tree  and 
shxub  within  its  reach,  and  binding  them  tcgetbor.  As  Mason  observe^  this  plant 

**  Loves  to  hang  on  barren  boughs  remote  ■ 
Her  wreaths  of  flowery  perftuoe.** 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  woodbine  was  considered  a«  the  emblem  of  true  lore,  tnm  this  pro- 
perty. The  name  of  honeysudde  has  reference  to  the  fondness  of  children  fbr  this  plant,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  drawing  the  trumpet^haped  coroUas  from  the  oalyx,  to  suck  the  honey  from  the 
nectary.  Ch^refeuille  and  OeiasUatt  both  signify,  literally,  goat's  leaf ;  and  LegoBoseo  is  bind, 
wood.  The  Spanish  and  Dutch  names,  Madre  Selva,  wood  mother,  and  Kamperfodie,  the 
champion  mace,  seem  to  have  little  rdatlon  to  the  plant 
Engravings,  Smith  EngL  Bot,  t.  800. ;  Curt  Fl.  Lond.,  fasc.  1. 1 15. ;  (Ed.  FL  :Dan.,  t  90S. ; 
fthmidt  Arb.,  1 107. ;  Svensk.  Bot,  t  140. ;  EngL  Card.  Cat,  t  5. ;  Oer.  Emac,  p.  891.,  with  a 
fig,  s  Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t  IfiSL ;  Oesn.  Icon.  Pict,  fuc  1. 98.  t  7.  f.  4a  j 

Spec,  Ckar,f^c,  Branches  twining.  Leaves  aU  separate,  deciduous,  some- 
times downy,  glaucous  beneath,  ovate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  upper 
ones  the  smallest.  Heads  of  flowers  all  terminal,  ovate,  imbricated. 
Flowers  ringent.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with  either  smooth, 
pubescent,  or  variegated  leaves ;  and,  when  the  plant  grows  by  the  sea  side, 
thev  are  occasionally  more  glaucous  and  rather  succulent.  Corollas  exter- 
nally deep  red ;  or,  in  the  earlier-flowering  varieties,  all  over  buff-coloured ;  in 
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the  maritime  plant,  smaller  and  greenbh.  Berries  nearly  globular,  red,  deep, 
bitter  and  nauseous,  accompanied  by  permanent  bracteas.  {DinCt  MUl^ 
iii.  p.  44<d.)  A  twining  shrub,  which  always  turns  from  east  to  west ;  natiTc 
of  Europe,  common  m  hedges,  groves,  and  thickets;  plentiful  in  Britain. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  and,  in  moist  summers,  also  in  August,  and 
sometimes  in  September.  In  gardens,  by  pruning  and  watering,  the  plants 
may  be  kept  flowering  all  the  summer. 

Varietiet, 

J  Xr.  P.  2  serotmumAit. 
Hort.  Kew.,i.  p. 
378.,  Hort.  Angl., 
14.  No.  4.  t.  7., 
Mill.  Icon.,  t.  79., 
Riv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t. 
122.;  Pericl^me- 
^um  germ&nicum 
MiU.Dict.,yoA., 
Schmidt  Baum., 
1. 108. ;  and  our 

Jig.  797.  —  Branches  glabrous.  Flowers  late,  reddish.  (^Ihn't  MUL^ 
iL  p.  445.)  This,  the  late  red  honeysuckle,  produces  a  greater  num- 
ber of  flowers  together  than  dther  the  Italian  or  Dutch  honeysuckle, 
so  that  it  makes  a  finer  appearance  than  either  of  them  during  its 
period  of  flowering.  It  has  not  been  so  long  an  inhabitant  of  oar 
gardens  as  the  Dutch  honeysuckle;  for,  about  the  year  1715,  it  was 
considered  a  great  curiosity ;  when  it  was  called  the  Flemish  honey- 
suckle, and  was,  probably,  brought  over  by  the  Flemish  florists,  who, 
about  that  time,  came  to  England  annually  with  flowers  and  plants 
for  sale.  (Martyn't  MUL) 

JtL.  P.  3  belgicum  ;  Pericl^enum  germ4nicum  MiU.  Did.,  Ko.  4.,  Hori. 
Ang^  15.  No.  5.  t.  6.  —  Branches  smooth,  purplish.  Leaves  oblong- 
oval,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  on  long  petioles. 
Flowers  in  terminal  verticUIate  heaas ;  each  flower  arising  out  of  a 
scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within ;  of  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  honey- 
suckle, may  be  trained  with  stems,  and  formed  into  heads ;  which  the 
wild  sort  cannot,  the  branches  being  too  weak  and  trailing  for  the 
purpose.  (Don's  Mill,,  iL  p.  445.) 

^  Zr.  P.  4  quercifoUum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  has  the  leaves  sinuated  like  those 
of  an  oak.  This  variety  is  to  be  found  in  England,  in  a  wood  near 
Kiml)erlv,  Norfolk;  and  near  Oxford.  There  is  a  subvariety  of 
this,  witn  the  leaves  slightlv  marked  near  the  marein  with  yellow. 
The  flowers  are  like  those  of  the  species.  It  is  called  the  oak-leaved 
honeysuckle. 

Hittory,  Culture^  Uses,  S^c,  The  earlier  writers  attribute  virtues  to  this  shrub 
which  are  now  entirely  given  up :  but  the  beauty  and  exquisite  fragrance  of 
the  flowers  make  it  a  favourite  plant  in  gardens  and  shrubberies.  '*  This," 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes,  ^  is  the  true  woodbine  of  poets,  though  it  is  like- 
wise the  twisted  eglantine  of  Milton,  in  the  well-known  lines, — 

'Throagh  the  iwoet  brUr,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  /  " 

Shakspeare  is,  however,  guiltless  of  this  blunder.     He  says,  — 

**  So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honejsuckle, 
Gently  entwlst  the  maple:  " 

and,  in   Much  ado  about  Nothing,  uses  both  names  indiscriminately  for  the 
bower  in  which  Beatrice  lies  concealed,  — 


"  Couch'd  in  the  woodbine  coverture ,  " 
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and  which  he  had  before  described  as 

•— — >  **  The  pleached  bower. 
Where  honeysuckles,  rlpen'd  by  the  tun. 
Forbid  the  mm  to  enter. '^ 

"  Gentle  as  are  the  first  embraces  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  of  other  twining 
shrubs/'  Mr.  Denson  obserres  {Mag,  Nat,  Hist,,  vi.  p.  330.),  **  while  their 
stem  is  yet  tender,  and  through  that  tenderness,  powerless ;  yet  they  become 
with  the  age,  size,  strength,  hiurdness,  and  consequent  incapacity  for  dilatation 
of  the  stem  or  branch,  ^ective  agents  of  an  obviously  injurious  constriction  ; 
for  the  coils  of  woody-stemmed  twining  plants  are  scarcely  in  any,  perhaps  in 
no,  species  enlarged  m  capacity  so  fast  as  is  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  stem, 
or  branch,  which  these  coils  encircle ;  that  is,  presuming  the  supporting  tree 
or  shrub  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  freely  growing  condition."  Cowper,  alluding 
to  the  constrictive  powers  of  the  honeysuckle,  has  the  following  beautifully 
descriptive  lines  in  his  poem,  Retirement. 

**  Am  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reech, 
Rough  elm,  or  tmootb-gratn*d  ash,  or  sJoesy  beech, 
In  s^ral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tasseb  on  the  leaiy  sprays ; 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace. 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace.** 

All  the  varieties  of  the  common  honeysuckle  are  beautiful  and  fragrant; 
aud,  either  trained  against  a  wall,  twining  round  a  pole  and  over  a  parasol  top, 
or  climbing  and  rambling  among  bushes,  form  great  ornaments  to  sardens,  par- 
ticularly when  planted  against  other  trees;  which,  however,  if  not  strong 
enoufh  to  resist  their  pressure,  are  seriously  injured  by  it,  their  trunks  and 
branches  sometimes  becoming  indented  like  a  screw.  (See  Mag.  Nat,  Hut.^wi. 
p.  331.)  In  a  state  of  art  and  culture,  where  the  sardenesque  is  the  prevailing 
expression,  honeysuckles,  or  other  climbing  or  twmine  plants,  shoula  never  be 
planted  against  trees  or  bushes,  but  always  by  theras^ves,  against  walls,  rods, 
stakes,  or  other  artificial  supports.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  when  they  are 
planted  apart  from  other  plants  that  they  can  be  properly  cultivated,  and,  con- 
sequently, display  the  expression  of  the  gardenesque.  Where  the  object  is 
merely  picturesque  beauty,  the  honeysuckle  may  be  planted  close  to  the 
root  of  a  tree ;  and,  beine  trained  up  its  trunk,  and  allowed  to  twine  among  its 
branches,  it  may  be  considered  as  displaying  the  elegant  picturesque.  Planted 
among  bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  among  them  without  any  training 
whatever,  the  expression  will  be  that  of  the  common,  or  rural,  picturesque ;  or, 
if  the  shrubs  are  chiefly  of  fordgn  kinds,  and  are  arranged  in  a  dug  shrubbery, 
the  expression  may  be  designated  the  shrubbery  picturesc^ue.  These  terms 
are  of  very  little  consequence  in  themselves ;  but  they  are  introduced  here  to 
show  that  very  different  Jdnds  of  beauty  are  produced  in  plantations,  according 
to  the  manner  of  planting,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  chosen.  The  different 
varieties  of  common  honeysuckle  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings ;  but  so  large 
a  proportion  of  these  do  not  succeed,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  large  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  shoot  admitting  the  wet  during  winter,  and  rotting  the 
upper  part  of  the  cutting,  that  the  more  common  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
layers.  Both  layers  and  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropped ;  and  they  become  sufficiently  rooted  in  one  year.  It  has 
been  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering  the  hollow 
part  of  the  shoot,  and  rotting  the  cuttings,  to  make  the  latter  of  double  the 
usual  length,  and  insert  both  ends  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  cutting  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a  bow ;  but  this  mode,  which,  it  is  supposed,  would 
produce  two  plants  from  each  cutting,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
perly tried.  (See  Encyc,  ofGard,,  edit.  1835,  §  2882.) 

J  2.  L.  CaprifoYicm  L.     The  GoaVs-leeS,  or  pale  perJbUaie,  Honeysuckle. 

Uent\fictaiom.    lin.  Sp.,  p.  246. :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  pi  331. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.  p.  441 

Suno»sfmt.    Pcricltmenum  perfoU^turo  Ger.  Emac.jV.  891. 

£iigra9ings.    EogL  Bot,  1 799.  i  Jacq.  Austr.,  t  x7. ;  Engl.  Gard.  Cat,  14.  t  5. ,  Dodon.  Pempc, 

3z  4 
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ML.  with  m  tg.;  Xfetth.  Volgr.,  voL  S.  p.  aSL,  with  a  Og. ;  Cam.  E^t, 71&,  viMi  a  ««. ;  Ut.  Io^ 
L  lis. ;  Knuiat,  L  d. ;  and  omj^.  798. 

Spec.  Char^  8fc,     Branches  twining.      Leaves  .fta.  79K 

deciduous,  obovate»  acutish,  glaucous;  upper- 
most ones  broader  and  connate.  Flowers 
ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  capitate  wborb. 
Stonstwini^  from  left  to  right.  Buds  acute, 
glaucous.  Tne  lower  leav^  are  distinct,  and 
somewhat  stalked;  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
pairs  united ;  the  uppermost  of  all  forming  a 
concave  cup.  Flowers  in  one  or  more  axillarv 
whorls,  the  uppermost  whorl  terminal ;  with 
a  central  bud,  6  in  each  whorl,  hishly  fragrant, 
8  in.  long,  with  a  blush^solouredtube.  Ber- 
ries elliptical,  of  a  tawny  orange  colour,  each 
crowned  by  an  almost  entire  calyx.  (DoiCs 
MiU.^  iii.  p.  444.)  Native  of  the  middle  and 
south  of  Europe,  even  to  the  river  Tereck  in 
Siberia,  and  on  Mount  Caucasus,  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  thickets.  In  England,  it  has  been 
occasionally  found  in  similar  situations,  in  an  apparently  wild  state :  but  it 
is  rare ;  and  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  it  has  any  claim  to 
be  considered  truly  indigenous.  As  it  very  frequently  seeds  abundantly  in 
gardens,  and  as  the  fruit  is  greedily  eaten  by  birds,  the  seeds  carried  away 
by  them  may  verv  probably  nave  sprung  up  in  various  situations.  Culture, 
uses,  &c.,  as  in  the  prececung  species. 

jt  S.  L.  (C)  BTRu'scA  iSezn^    The  Etruscan  Honeysuckle. 


SttppL,  500. ;  Don'b  •»..»,  ^ 
Simonitma.    L.  etr6«ca  Hart. 


3.  p.  444^ 
^fHommeM.    JL.  etrotca  aort  Fl.  Autir.f  l.  n  ss 
I^  961. ;  jMclfmanum  Oomam  Hort.,  p.  101. ; 


S96. :  CJaprifblium  etrtUcum  Seemt.  et  SektUL 
u^prifbllum  Itilicmn  perfoUlituin  prv^cox 


•  i 


SanU  Viagc.,  1.  p.  US.  t  1. ;  Savi  FL  Pii.,  a  p^  896. ;   Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p. SSL  ;  FL  Fr 
•i  HiU.,  * 
I*  ctrfl 

EngrmSgt,  Santt  Viagg.,  1.  pL  IIS.  1 1. ;  and  cm  Jig.  799. 

Spec,  Char,,  ifc.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  deci« 
duous,  obovate,  obtuse,  pubescent,  lower  ones  on 
short  petioles,  upper  ones  connately  p^oliate, 
acute,  glabrous.  Flowers  disposed  in  verticillate 
heads,  with  usually  about  three  heads  on  the  top  of 
each  branch.  Flowers  glabrous,  sweet-scented, 
purplish  on  the  outside,  and  veliow  inside.  {DorCt 
MUl,,  iiL  p.  444.)  Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Si- 
cily, Vallais,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia,  on  hills,  where 
it  forms  a  twinins  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
Judging  from  the  plants  in  British  gardens,  we 
should  consider  it  only  a  variety  of  L.  OBprifdlium. 

i.  4.  L.  IM plb'xa  AU.    The  interwoven,  or  Minorca,  Honeysuckle. 

IdetU^fieoHim.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  1.  pi  23L }  Dec.  Prod,  4.  pi  SSI.  j  Vir.  FL  Con.,  a  4.  csccloilve 
thefynonymet :  Camix  Bat, pi  84:  Otut.  Sic.,  1. p.  257. ;  Don*s  MiU.,  &  pi 444^ 

ffHon^me.    CaprlfbUum  implteuin  Avm.  et  SeknU.  S^ai.,  &  p.  961. 
ngra9ing$.    Bot  Mag.,  t  640. ;  and  our>^.  800.  ^^ 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Quite  glabrous.  Branches 
twining.  Leaves  permanent,  eveigreen, 
glaucescent;  lower  ones  oblong,  distinct; 
middle  ones  perfoliate;  uppermost  ones 
connate,  formms  a  hollow  roundish  cup. 
Flowers  disposed  in  capitate  whorb,  ringent; 
purplish  before  they  open,  but  becom- 
ing paler  on  the  outside  as  they  expand, 
white  on  the  inside;  but  finally  changing  to 
yellow,  as  in  the  common  woodbine.  {DofCt 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  445.)    Native  of  the  Balearic 
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Islanda,  and  of  Sicilj' ;  where  it  forms  a  twining  evergreen  shrub,  flowering 
from  June  to  September.    It  was  introduced  in  1778,  and  la  not  unfrequent 
in  British  gardens ;  but,  in  situations  north  of  London,  it  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall. 
Vanety. 

t,  L.  i.  2  baledrica  Viv,,  Camb.,  et  Oubb.,  I.e. ;  Cbprifolium  baleiricuro 
Dum.  Cotin.  Sol.  CvU.,  ed.  2.  vo\  iv.  p.  358.,  Riem.  et  Sckull.  Suit., 
5.  p.S6l.;  L.  balearica  Dec.  Fl.  Fr.  Suppl.,  499.;  L.  CaprifoUum 
Detf.  Fl.  All.,  i.  p.  183. —  Lower  leaves  somewhat  cordate;  upper 
ones  connate,  obcvole,  glaucous  beneath.  Evergreen.  Barlt  of 
branches  violaceous,  clothed  with  glaucous  bloom.  Flowers  4 — 6  in 
a  bead,  large,  cream-coloured,  1^ — 18  in.  long.  {DoiCt  MiU.,  lii. 
p.U4.) 
J  5.  L.  PL&'VA  Sinu.     The  yellow^/touwmj  Honeysuckle, 

S^iui^fiiKi.    CapriCMlumBkrumKU.  Mclc*.,  I.p.f7l.  >  C^vimiuiiiFitMif  Pnnh  FL  Anwr.  Sept., 
Smgnwii^.    Bol.  Vig.,  t  mi. ;  (nd  ourj^.  BOI. 
^Kc,  Char.,  S/c.    Quite  glabrous.    Branches 

twining  a  little.    Leaves  ovate,  sometimes 

glaucous  beneath,  with  cartilaginous  mar- 

?'nBt  upf>er  leaves  connately  perfoliate, 
lowers   in    terminal   verticHlatc   heads. 
Corollas  rather  ringent ;  with  oblong,  ob-  /f 

tuae,  lobes.     Flowers  bright  yellow,  but,  V 

as  they  fade,  becoming  orange-coloured ;  \ 

very  Iragrant.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p,  445.)  \ 

A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  the  Paris        '■  \ 

Mountains,  in  South  Caroliua;  and  ofthe  3 

Catskill  Mountains,  New  York.    It  was  ' 

introduced  in  1810,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  a  ver^  desirable  species, 
from  the  large  size,  nch  yellow  colour, 
and  grateful  fragrance  of  its  flowen ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  tender,  and,  even  in  the  ^' 

neighbourhood  of  London,  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall. 

J  6.  L.  (p.)  pdbe'scbns  Sweet.    The  pubescent  Honeysuckle. 

t.  Brtl.,  Ik  IM.  I  DccPnd.,l.p.3M;)  Don'i  HllL.SL  p.Mt. 

-- "vcu  eiUii  f  Man.  PHIL  JMriL,  IBM.  April,  p.  X3. ;  Hack   E^oi 

Mait.Bal.Bd.,S.a.MUcinmyFt.V*.SI.,  I.  p.  J4S.,  Woe*  R. 

,.  pSS&;  L.OuldUa>niw.8nt,).  iinB. 
Hook.  Exot.  FV,  t.  £7. 1  V^ib^X.iU&.imiimJIgV'^ 

Spec.  Char,,  f[c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  broad- 
ovat&«lliptic,  on  short  petioles,  pubescent  and  cili- 
ated, glaucous  beneath;  upper  ones  connately 
perfoliate.  Spikes  or  racemes  composed  of  ver- 
ticillate  heads  of  flowers.  Ckirollas  beaet  with 
glandular  pubescence.  Flowera  yellow.  (Don't 
MiU.,  iii.  p,445.)  This  appears  to  hoU  the  place 
in  the  more  nc»them  parts  which  L,  fliva  doee  in 
the  south;  of  which,  indeed.  Dr.  Torrey  suspects 
it  to  be  a  variety.  (HooJc.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  p.  868.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  in  , 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada, '« 
in  many  places.  Intmducsd  in  1828,  by  Mr.  Qoldie 
of  Monkswood,  near  Ayr;  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  a^iears  hardier  than  the  preceding 
sort.  In  1831,  in  Ayrshire,  we  saw  several  plants 
of  it^ainstgardenwallsigrowring  as  vigoroualyai 
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-i  7.  L.  PARTiFLO^RA  Lam,     The  smail-flowered  Honeysuckle. 

Idemtiflcaikm.    Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  728. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  331 ;  Don's  MUl.,  a  dl  445. 
Sjn^omjfmes.    Caprifbltum  pwrillbnim  Pursh  Fl  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  pi  161. ;  Lxdceta  «Uofca 


Ger, ;  Middelboore  Kampnrfbelie,  Duiek. 
Sngravmgt.    Murr.  Nov.  Comm.  Oott.,  1776,  p.  £&  1 3L ;  and  oiir>!^.  803, 804. 

Spec.  C/tar.,  4*c.  Quite  glabroos.  Branches 
twining.  Leaves  elliptic,  sessile;  lower 
ones  somewhat  connate ;  upper  ones  coo- 
nately  perfoliate,  very  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  vertidllate  heads.  Co- 
rollasglabrous,with 
tubes  gibbous  at  the 
the  base  on  one 
side.  Filaments  ra- 
ther hury.  Flowers 
yellow,  and  smaller 
than  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  species, 
but  varying  exceed- 
ingly in  their  co- 
lour; for  there  is  a 

variety  mentioned  by  IMGchaux  in  which  they  are  purple.  (Don*9  MUl.,  m. 
p.  445.)  A  twining  shrub,  native  of  North  America,  from  New  England  to 
Carolina,  in  rocky  shady  situations ;  frequent  in  Canada,  as  far  nordi  as  the 
Saskatchawan ;  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was 
introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

-2  8.  L.  (p.)  DouoLA^s/z  Dec.    Douglas's  Honeysuckle. 

IdetU^ficaiion.    Dec.  PnxL.  4.  p.  332.;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  pi  289L ;  Doni  UilL,  a  pu  445i 
Sifncnyme.     Ckprilblium  DougUutf  LindL  Hort  Tram.,  7.  p^  944. 

Spec,  Char.,  4tf.  Branches  twining.  Leavec  oval,  acute  at  both  enda,  petiolate,  glabrooa,  ciUated, 
tomentoM  on  the  outside :  upper  ones  connate.  Flowers  disposed  in  cafrftate  whorls.  Stigma  ex. 
serted.  Stamens  endoseo.  Corollas  putiescent,  bilabiate,  deep  orange  red.  Leaves  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long,  deep  green.  {Don'i  MUL,  \\\.  p.  446.)  Hoolcer,  in  his  PL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  88?.,  considers  this 
nothing  but  a  variety  of  L.  parvifldra.  It  is  a  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  the  western  coast  of  N(»tb 
America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saslutchawan.  Introduced  in  1884,  and  flowering  in  July  and  Sq>- 
teml>er.    We  have  never  seen  the  plant 

i.  9.  L.  GRA^A  AU,   The  pleasant,  or  evergreen.  Honeysuckle. 

Ideni0caH(m.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  2S1. :  Dec  Prod.,  4  pi  332. ;  Don's  MilL,  3.  p.  446. 
Sinunvmes.    Gaprifdlium  grlLtum  Pursh  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  pi  161. :  Botm.  etSchvu.  ^st.,  5.  p.  96S. ; 

L.  virginiina  MarAArb.,  136.:  ?  Pericl^menum  amcricknum  MM.  Diet.,  Na  7. 
Engnnh»g$.  Hort  Angl.,  p.  15.  No.  10.  t  &  andour^.  8Q5. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  permanent, 
obovate,  rather  mucronate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  reticu- 
lately  veined,  glabrous;  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate. 
Spikes  composed  of  approximate  whorls  of  flowers.  Co« 
roUas  ringent.  Branches  reddish  brown.  Flowers  in- 
clining- to  scarlet  on  the  outside,  according  to  Pursh. 
CoroUa  ringent,  reddish  on  the  outside,  and  yellow 
inside.  Berries  red.  {DorCs  MUl,,  iii.  p.  446.)  A  twining 
shrub,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Carolina  to  New 
York,  on  the  mountains,  rambling  among  rocks,  in  shady 
moist  situations,  but  rare.  Introduced  in  1730,  and 
flowering  from  June  or  July  to  September,  and  some- 
times tiU  the  commencement  of  frost.  The  plant  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  woody  stems,  and  will  live  longer 
than  most  of  the  other  species.  A  plant  against  our 
veranda  at  Bayswater  has  stood  since  1825,  and  is  now  in 
full  vigour;  having  outlived  L.  C'aprifolium,  L.  flavum, 
L.   pub^scens,  L.  sempervirens,  some  varieties  of  L.  ^ 
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i^riclfmenuiii,  and  L.  impUia.  It  is  inrerior  in  vigour  only  to  L.  japdnica. 
Plants, in  die  London  nurseries,  arc  U.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and 
at  New  Yoric,  37}  cmta. 

L.  mknpltfUa  Hook.  Fl  Bor,  Abh.,  I.  p.  !S3,  ii  i  pioTiiloul  nuBt,  gl*«i  to  umedtlcd  »- 
.1 S.'-it •i^~~><>_»Mc(iulor  Amertci.l^SlcW.  J.  Hooker,  tail  which  lud  ncitliH 


r  ftuit,  Uid  lUJI,  pOHlM] 
6  Unu  kmt,  UDifimn,  e 


i«ct1)r  cor^Uu, . 


bdigt 


rery  Tllloua. 


B.  Limb  of  Corolla  marly  egual,  —  Ptrricl^meraim  Tourn. 
i  10.  L.  SBMPERVI'ItB^s  Ail.     The  evergreen  TVumpet  Honeysuckle. 

I.p.3».i  Dad'lNilL,S.P'M6- 
./n.rr..l.E.1Ki  J-erte^nmun  «i 


CkpriRJIun 


Spec.  CJlar.,  ^c.    Quite  glabro 


"ss: 


iur/%.  906. 


i;    upper    ones    connately   perfoliate, 
nearly  naked,  composed  of  wliorla  of  , 


f  beneath ; 

.  Spikes 

I  flowers ;   tube  of  corolla  ventricose   i 

\  tuper  side ;  limb  nearly  r^ular,  with  5  round- 

ish lobes.     Branches  brown.      Lenves  deep 

"  Si'een    above,    2  in.    long    and    1  in.   broaiJ. 

Whorls  of  flowers  usually  3,  at  the  top  of  each 
branch.    Flowersof  a  beautiliil  scarlet  outside, 

'  and  yellow  inside,  about  I  in.  long,  inodorous. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  par- 
ticularly one  with  an  almost  upriglit  stem. 
{Don't MiU.,m,  p. 446.)  A  twming  shrub, 
nadre  of  North  America,  from  New  York  to 
Carolina,  in  dry  stony  woods.  Introduced  in 
1650,  and  Sowering  from  May  till  August. 
The  fine  scarlet  flowers  of  this  species,  and 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  are  pro-    - 

'  duced,  render  it  a  very  desirable  one ;  but  it 

'  is  somewhat  tender,  and  rather  ct^ndous  in 

r^anl  to  situation.     It  will  not  thrive  in  clayey  or 

smoke  of  cities,  nor  in  a  confined  situation.     It  cro 

better  in  sandy  peat.    It  succeeds  hut  inilifterently  in  the  London  n 

and  the  metropohtan   trade   is   generally   supplied   from   the   Ooldworth 

Nursery,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  propagated  by  layers  to  a  great 

extent.    Price  of  plants,  in  London,  U.  6J.  each. ;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc  and 

50  cents;  and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 


SL.t 


.,  1781. 


^ 


] 


ft  Baum.,  t.  104.  "Hie  large  Trum- 
pet Hon/ytttdiU.  —  Leaves  roundish, 
and  flowers  very  large,  and  of  a  brilliant 

.1  L.  1.  3  fmnor  Ait.,  Sims.  Hot.  Hag.,  1753. ; 
Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  556.;    L.  connAta 
Meerb.  Icon.,  t.l  I  ?    Tlte  tmali  Trumpet 
Horuryiucite.  —  Leaves  oblong,  acute  at 
both  ends;  upper  ones  obtuse,  perfoliate: 
with  small  flowers,  which  are  scarlet  both       a   j. 
outside  and  inside.     This  is  an  elegant  C-^JJt 
climbing  shrub,  but  it  can  only  be  r 
commended  for  open  airy  situations  i 
the  country  ;  and  the  soil  In  which  it 
planted  ought  to  be  occasionally  stirred  and  manured. 
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AW.  L.  ciLio^A  Potr.    The  ciliated-imt)^^/ Honeynuckle. 

Idetttfficaiiom.    Poir.  Sup|iL,  5.  p.  612. }  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p^  339. ;  Dcn*s  Mill.,  &  p.  44& 
Sfrnmymes.    C9H>rifUiuin  cilibsum  Pur$k  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  160. }  U  diMto  Dietr.  Ler,  SuffLy  4. 
p.  263. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Plant  twining;  upper  part  of  the  branches  hairy  on  one  side. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  reticulated,  ovate,  on  short  petioles,  glaucous  beneath, 
and  ciliated  on  the  margins :  upper  ones  connately  perfoliate.  Spikes  com- 
posed of  approximate  verticillate  heads  of  nearly  sessile  flowers ;  tube  of 
corolla  hairy,  ventrtcose  in  the  middle;  limb  nearly  equal.  Flowers  deeo 
yellow.  Peduncles  beset  with  glandular  hairs.  {DotCs  i(ft/7.,  iii.  p.  446. j 
A  twining  shrub ;  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kooa- 
koosky.  Introduced  in  1825,  and  flowering  in  July.  There  are  plants  of 
this  species  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

A  12.  L.  occiD ENTASIS  Hook.    The  Western  Honeysuckle. 

IdentifieatioH.    Hook.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  882. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  44& 

SwnoH^mes.    OBprifbliuni  oocidenttle  Limdl.  Boi.  Reg.,  1 14f57. ;  CkprifbUum  dllftfum  Domgfas  MSS. 

Sngraoing.    Bot  Reg.,  t  1457. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Twining.  Leaves  oval,  almost  sessile,  glabrous,  ciliated,  glau- 
cous beneath ;  upper  ones  connatelv  perfoliate.  Flowers  disposed  in  ver- 
ticillate heads.  Corolla  glabrous,  with  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  gibbous 
above  the  tmse ;  the  limb  nearly  equal.  Stamens  ahnost  inclosed.  {Don's 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.)  The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  any  other  Briti^  North 
American  species,  and  of  a  full  orange  red.  Branches  and  peduncles  gla- 
brous. A  twining  shrub,  a  native  about  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  A  great  acquisition  to 
our  gardens ;  and  quite  diflerent  from  L.  pubescens,  L.  parvifl^ira,  and  L. 
Douglasii;  and,  if  the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs  in  the  corolla  are  to  be 
depended  on,  it  is  also  diflerent  from  L.  ciliosa,  which  inhalMts  neaiiy  the 
same  country. 

L.  nilbm  WiUd.  Dec.  Prod..  4i  p^  231 ;    Chprif^Hum  ▼illdaum  H.Rei  Kumik  Nov.  Gen.  Awter., 
3.  p.  4S7.  t.  296. ;  ia  a  iiatiye  of  New  Spidn,  in  cold  placei,  with  purple  flowen,  not  yet  introduoed. 

$  ii.    Xyldstetim  Dec. 

Ideni^icaiitm,    Dec.  Pnid.,  4.  p.d33b ;  Don's  BfilL,  3.  a  446. 

Symmgfmes.    XyMsteon  Ju$$.  Gen.,  812. ;  Loofioera  Rcem.  et  Sdiutt.  Syst,  5k  p.  19. ;  Xyl6aleoa  and 

Cliamiec^rasui,  Toum.  Intt,  pi  609. :  XyKWteum  and  ItUta,  Adam.  Fam.,  %.  p.  SOI. ;  Cdbata  N«ck  . 

Elcm.,  Ko.  219. ;  the  Fly  Hooeviuckie ;  Hackenkincbe.  Qer.\  Hondibeaien  orHondakanen.  Daiieik. 
Derfeation.    From  «yton,  wood,  and  otteon,  a  bone ;  toe  wood  of  L.  XyMateum  being  a«  hard  aa 

bone. 

Sect.  Char.,  ^c.  Pedicels  axillarv,  2-flowered,  bibracteate  at  the  apex.  Berries, 
twin,  distinct,  or  joined  tosetner  more  or  leas ;  3-celled  in  the  young  state; 
rarely  2-celled  in  the  adult  state.  The  limb  of  the  calyx  is  generally  de- 
ciduous, therefore  the  fruit  is  usually  not  crowned.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  446.) 
Climbing  or  erect  shrubs,  with  leaves  never  connate.  In  British  gardens, 
they  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy. 

A.    Ovaries  and  Berries  altogether  distinct.     Steins  scandent.     Flower$  irre- 
gular. —  Nintoda  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  33. 
Derivation.    Nintoo,  or  Sinioo,  i»  the  name  of  L.  jap6nlca  in  China. 

A    IS.  L.  cosvv'^A  Dec.    The  confused  Honejrsuckle. 

Ident^ficatton.    Dec.  Prod..  4.  p.  533. ;  Ti'w*»  Mill./ a  p.  446 

Sifnonymei.    NbUoda  oonfQsa  StuL  Hort.  BrU.,  ed.  2.  a  Lontcer«  japdnloa  Jndr.  Boi,  Bep.,  i.  583. ; 

Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  70.,  Delaun.  Herb.  Amat.,  t  132.,  but  not  of  lliunb. }  Nintoo,  Sintoo^   Xdorngf. 

Aman.,  5.  p.  785. ;  CaprifbUum  Jap6nicuni  LomA  Hart.  Brit. 
Bngravitigs,    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 583.  j  Bot  Reg.,  1 7a  ;  Delaiin.  HeibL  Amat,  1 132,  i  and  oar 

A.  808. 

Spec.  Char,,  4>c.  Branches  twining,  pubescent.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
at  the  base,  downy  on  both  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  peduncles.  Peduncles 
axillary,  longer  than  the  petioles,  2-flowered,  opposite,  disposed  in  some- 
thing like  a  thyrsis  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Calycine  segments  ovate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  corollas,  pubescent.    The  flowers  are  snow-white  at 
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fint,  but  gradually  change  to  a  golden  jrellow  . 
colour  i  hence  it  is  call«l  Suikadsara  and  Kin-  A 

Slnqua,  that  is  gold  and  silver  flowera,  by  the  < 
apanese.  Corolla  about  an  inch  lon^,  bilabiate.  ■'_ 
{Don'i  Miii.,  iii.  p.  447.)  A  twiuiD^  shrub, 
native  or  Japan,  China,  and  the  Hunalayai. 
Introduced  in  180^,  and  flowering  in  July.  It 
is  somewhat  tender ;  neverthelesB,  it  will  grow 
and  flower  Freely  against  an  open  wall  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  the  extraordi- 
nary fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  abundance,  well  entitles  it 

to  a  place  in  every  collection.     A  plant  has  stood   against  a  wall  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  unce  1828. 

^'r*  Dec.     The  loog-flowered  Honeysuckle. 
lintifiaMni.    Dec.  Prod..  4.  p.  333.  :  Don'i  Mill.,  3.  p.  «T. 

SvmjiimtM.    OprtlUium  lonriPbnim  Sabttu  tt  Unil.  Bol.  Rtg.,  1S31.  i  KinloiB  Lonifiabn  Su-I. 
Hurt  Bril.,  ed.  i.  j  Oiprif&ium  |sp6Qlcuiii  D.  Dm  Prvd.  R  Ktp.,  140. ;  CtaUiMam  nefiMntr 
a.Da»ht[jmd.  Htrrl.Bht^la. 
Ennrai'Mg.     BM.  Reg.,  L  lESS. 

spec.  Char.,  rjc.  Glabrous  in  every  part.  Branches  twining.  Leaves  petio- 
late,  oblong-lanceolate,  shining  above,  and  pale  beneath.  Peduncles  short, 
2-flowered,  about  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Tube  of  corolla  very  long 
and  filiform ;  limb  bilabiate.  Flowers  several  Inches  long,  at  first  snow- 
white,  but  finally  changing  to  a  golden  yellow  coIour.(i)oB'*JW'ii/.,  iii.  p.  447.) 
A  twining  shrub,  a  native  of  China  and  Nepal.  Introduced  in  1S86,  and 
flowering  frotn  July  to  September. 

L  IS.  L.  lAPo'riicA  Thunh.    The  Japan  Honej'suckle. 

Um^flaMom.    ThunHFl  J«(k,p,89.:  Don'iMtll.,8,p,*n. 

^wninm.     NWD..a  Jlptnlu  9kL  Hori.  Brit.,  ed.  S.  i  I.  cbintn^  Hart.    Km.,   fait.  Demd.  SrH, 
L 117.,  and  iVe.  Prvd.,  4.  p.  333.1  I-  dmutH  Le<lit.aal.Ciii.,vai.,Ecr.Bct.  i)r(., 71i.,lMl  not 
ofThiinb.)  I.  gUhilu  Au^  ;  OBlSimtijn  cb\ntnte  LiMd.  Bo'L  RrU.;  C  Bnubiuni  ^grf. 
Eiifriti*gi.    Doid.  BrII.,  k  1IT,  i  BoL  Cab.,  L 1037. ;  BoL  Ret.,t  711-1  and  our jV>.  WD,  BIO. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Stems  twining,  flexuous,  hairy.     Branchlets  opposite,  very 
hairy,  bolring  2  leaves  and  2  seasile  flowos  at  the  base  of  cacn.     Leaves 
about  an   inch    long,    petiolate,    ovate,    acutish,   villous,   pale   beneath; 
uppermost     ones     the     tmallest. 
Corolla  tubular,   irregular,   about  810 

an   inch    long,   red,    and   villous 
on      the      outside,      and      white  '^ 
inside,    sweet-soented,    equal    in 
length    to   the    stamens.    ^Don'i 
Mm.,  iii.    p.  447.)      A    twining 
slirub.     A  native  of  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayas.      Introduced 
in  1806,  and  flowering  in  July  and 
September.     This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable  species  of  the  genus, 
next  to  the  indigenous  one.    It  is 
eveiKreen,  i4>parently  as  hardy  as 
the  coDiDion  woodbine,  and  of  far  more  robust  habit  of  growth ;  and, 
probably,  a   much   longer-lived  plant.      Its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
for  several  months  together,  are  exceedingly  fragrant;    and,  by  pruning 
and  watering,  it  may  be  kept  in  flower  in  the  open  garden  from  April 
to   Noveml)^,  and  m   a  conservator^'  throughout  the  year.     No  rarden 
whatever,  whethn-  lArge  or  small,  should  be  without  this  species.    Plants, 
in  the  London  nurseries,  are  \i.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller,  3  francs  ;  andat  New 
York,  1  dollar.     Plants  in  pots  are  much  to  be  preferred,  though  they  are 
one  b^lf  dearer;  because,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  a  large  mass  or  pre- 
pared light  rich  soil,  and  placed  against  a  wall,  the  ball  being  broken,  and 
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the  roots  spread  carefully  out  in  every  directioD,  the  ahooCs  will  corer 
several  square  yards  of  wall  the  first  summer,  and  flower  atmudantly. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  Lonicem  belonging  to  the  Dimnon  Ninto^  of  ike  Sectkm 

Xyl6tteumy  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  cocldnchmenm  Don's  Mill.,  ui.  p.  447. ;  L.  Xyl6steum  Lour. ;  is  a  twining 
shrub,  with  a  much-branched  stem,  and  ovate  leaves,  a  native  of  Codnn- 
China,  among  bushes  and  hedges. 

L.  TeljMi  Hook  et  Am,,  Don^»  MiU.,  iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  Peridymenum  Loter.; 
is  a  native  of  China,  closely  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  L.  confiisiim  Dec^ 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  leaves  being  smooth  above,  and  in  the  shorter 
peduncles;  and,  on  the  other,  to  L.  L«;henaults  Wall.,  which,  however,  is 
said  to  have  ovate-subcordate  ciliated  leaves,  and  villous  branches. 

L,  Lechena&ltn  IVail,^  Don*i  Mill^  iii.  p.  447.,  has  twining  stems,  axillary 
Howers,  and  is  found  on  the  Neellgherry  Mountains. 

L,  glabrdta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447. ;  L.  nigra  Thunbr,  is  a  native  of 
Nepal,  with  twining  branches  and  ovate  leaves,  glaucous  beneath. 

1/.  acummdta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  447.,  is  a  native  of  the  Ifimalayaa, 
with  twining  stems,  and  flowers  like  those  of  L.  Xyl6steum. 

//.  diver»ydlia  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
on  Mount  Uurval,  with  twining  branches,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  L. 
Xyldsteum,  both  in  size  and  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  cuspidate,  and 
about  3  in.  long,  pubescent  above,  and  villous  beneath. 

L,  \igustrina  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448. ;  Xylosteum  /i^ustrinum  J[>. 
Don, ;  X.  Naisoca  Hamilt. ;  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  on  the  mountams  and  in  the 
woods,  with  the  branches  slender,  twining,  and  covered  with  a^grey,  shining, 
smooth  bark,  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  privet. 

L,  lanceoldta  Wall.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  448.,  is  an  erect,  bushy  shrub,  with 
lierries  about  the  size  and  colour  of  black  currants ;  a  native  of  Nepal,  at  Go- 
sainthan. 

L,  canetcens  Schousb.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii*  p*  448. ;  L.  bifl6ra2)e{^;  is  a  native 
of  hedges  about  Mogador,  on  Mount  Trara  in  Mauritania,  and  of  SicOy, 
near  Palermo,  with  twining  branches,  which,  with  the  leaves,  are  canescent 
from  down.  The  flowers  are  in  peduncles,  which  are  longer  than  the  petioles, 
and  the  corolla  is  velvety  on  the  outside. 

L,  bractedta  Royle  Iliust.,  p.  237.,  has  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  pe- 
duncles axillary  and  2-flowered,  with  broad  foliaceous  bracteas,  which,  before 
the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  half  conceal  the  flower  buds.  Mr.  Royle  re- 
marks that  this  is  a  singular  species,  so  closely  allied  to  Leycesterio,  that  it 
might  almost  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

The  names  of  several  other  species  of  Loidcer&  are  given  in  Royle's  lUta^ 
/rations,  as  found  in  the  Himalayas ;  but  none  of  them,  except  those  already 
mentioned,  are  described  in  published  works,  or  introduced  into  British 
gardens. 

B.  Berries  distinct ,  or  usually  connate  together  at  the  Base,  and  divergmg  at 
the  Tip,     Corolla  hardly  gibbous  at  the  Base,  or  equal.  —  Chawtecerasi  Dec. 

Derivation.    The  name  signiflet  a  kind  of  falae  cherry :  the  (Vuit  of  tome  of  the  spedet  lemuiMe 
cherrief.  {Dec.  Prod.t  iv.  p.  335.) 

A  16.  L.  TATA^RiCA  Lin,    The  Tartarian  Honeysuckle. 

Ideniificatkm,    Lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  WI. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4^  p.  335. ;  Don*i  Mill,  3.  p.  448. 
^fncnsfmes.    Xyl6steum  cordiitum  Mcenck  Mcth.^  p.  50S. ;  X.  tatiiricura  Diim.  Ckmrs. 
Engraving.    Paa  FL  Rocr.,  t.  36. ;  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  1 37.  i  Bot  Beg.,  t  31. ;  Ouimp.  Abb^  Holx., 
t.  87. ;  and  ourftgn.  811, 812. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Quite  glabrous,  erect.  Leaves  cordRte-ovate,  hardly  acute. 
Peduncles  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Berries  distinct  when  young,  and 
nearly  globose,  but  at  length  connate  at  the  base.  Flowers  rose-coloured, 
short,  somewhat  gibbous  at  the  base.  Fruit  black,  with  one  of  the  berries 
usually  abortive.      Bracteas  2,  linear-setaceous.     Peduncles  2-flowered. 
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(Don'i  Mm.,  p.  448.)     A  shrub,  a  gig 

native  of  Tartary,  and  growing  to 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.     It 
was  introduced  in  IT52,  and  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 
Varietiet. 

m  L.  t,2  aUnftora  Dec.  Prod.,iii. 
p.  335. ;  L.  pyrenidca  WUld. 
Bmtna.,  p.  181.  —  Flowers 
and  fruit  white. 
•  I,,  i.  3  nhnfiura  Dec,  1.  c. )  L. 
grandifl6rum  Ladd.  Cat. ;  L. 
sibfrica  Hortul.  ex  Pert.  Bnch.  —  Flower*  and 
fruit  red. 

■  L.  '.  4  lulea  Lodd.  Cat.  has  yellowish  flowers  and  yellow  fruit. 
•  L.  /.  5  laHfoSa  Lodd.  Cat.  has  broad  leaves. 
Callure,  ^c.     This  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  European  shrubs,  and  one 
of  the  few  which  grow  in  the  open  gardens  of  Petersburg  and   Stockholm, 
without  protection  during  winter.     It  flowers  about  Petersburg  in  June,  and 
about  London  in  April,  having  begun  lo  put  out  its  leaves  m  January.     In 
Siberia,  Pailas  informs  us,  the  berries,  though  bitter,  nauseous,  and  purgatiye, 
are  eaten  bv  the  common  people.     The  wood,  which,  when  deprived  of  its 
bark    is  beautifiilly  vdned,  is  used  for  walkinMticks ;  and  the  plant  being 
frequented  by  theMeloe  vcsicatiriiis  L.  (CintTiaris  vesicatdria  Geoff.),  that 
'  sect  is  collected  from  it  for  the  apothecaries.    In  British  gardens,  the  plant 
very  common,  and  it  is  valued  for  its  early  leafing  and  flowering.  It  will  ^w 
any  soil,  and  almost  in  any  situation.     It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttaigs. 
■  17.  L.  (t.)  NruBA  L.     The  b\oe\i'JTuUed  Honeysuckle. 
Sp.,«7,  i  Dec.Piod.,lp.3aS.  i  Dgn'i  Mill. 
Mam  '      ' 


■  Dtlarb,  Fl.  imr.. 


pubescent  oi 


R^^.    J«:q.  Alin.,1.31*.i  Scliml<lt.D«ulo.,t,llfti  GBD...h«t37.L8.  t«. 

.'hiec.  Char.,  /(c.  Erect.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  or  elliptic,  on  short  petioles, 
rather  villous  when  young,  but  nearly  glabrous  in  the  adult  state.  Pedun- 
cles  2-llowcred,  elongated,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  reddish,  and 
1  the  outside,  but  whitish  on  the  inside.  Bracteas  4,  under  the 
ovaries;  the  two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  and 
the  inner  quadrifid.      Berries  black,  globose,  814 

joined  together  at  the  side.  {Don't  MHi., 
i.  p.  *49.)  A  shrub,  from  3  ft.  lo  4  ft.  high ; 
a  native  of  middle  Europe,  fn  subalpine 
woods,  as  in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Silesia,  Kcdmont,  &c.  It  was  introduced  in 
1597,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May.  '*  ■- 
of  the  ei  ' 


Garden  w 


lest  culture  and  propa^don  in  any 
„oil.  The  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
a  1835,  after  being  seven  years  planted,  5  ft.higli. 

pamfiora;   Xylisteura  campaniflorum  Lodd.  Cab., 
iirj^f.  813,  814. ;  has  the  flowers  bell-sha^. 

16.  L.  (t.)  clui'TA  iWuW.     The  ciliated-/«7wrd  Honeysuckle. 

H.    Ml.hlC«.,nai  D«.P'«a-,*-P.5».l  D"''>*"l-j*t^-  .,   .     „    , 

^««»,.     X,l6.U.im  c  11M«=.  f ;  '?^nj'Td^-l±'f'k}"^"  *"**'■  "^  '*""'■'  '■ 

nflfe,  iHil  notof  I.in. ;  I.  moadf luli  fl«™.  t(  acknU.  Sjut,  S,  jiSsa 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Ereot.    Leaves  ovate  or   oblong,  cordate,   thin,  ciliated, 
villous  beneath  in  the  young  state.    Peduncles  elongated.    Bracteas  2, 
ovate,  three  times  shorter  than  the  ovaries,  which  are  distinct.    Corolla 
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bluntly  spurred  at  the  base ;  with  short,  nearly  equal,  lobes.  Berries  dis- 
tinct, red,  divaricate.  Flowers  white,  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  y^low ;  tube 
ventricose  above ;  limb  with  short  acute  segments ;  s^le  protruded. 
(Don*t  Mili.,  iiL  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of 
r^orth  America,  on  mountains  among  rocks,  in  rich  soils;  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  throughout  Canada  to  the  Saskatchawan.  It  was  introduced 
in  1824,  and,  in  Sntish  gardens,  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  mentioned  by  Pursh,  is  said  to  be  Faccf  nium  album. 

m  19.  L.  pyrbna'ica  L.    The  Pyrenean  Honeysuckle. 

tdent^eatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  {k  848. :  Dec  Prod.,  4.  |».  335. ;  Dod*i  Mill..  &  pi  446. 
Synomjffme*.    C^y^fblium  pyrenkicum  Lam.  Ft.  Pr.^  3.  p.  366. ;  XylOsteum  pyrenUcum  Thmrm.  Mm^ 
609. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  6h^)rous,  erect.  Leaves  obovate- lanceolate,  acute,  glaucoiK 
beneath.  Peduncles  ^flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteaa  obiong- 
linear,  foliaceous.  Flowers  almost  regular.  Berries  globose,  distinct. 
Corolla  white,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  L.  Xyl6steum,  funnel-«haped. 
Limb  d-cleft,  flat ;  with  equal,  ovate,  obtuse  segments.  (Ihn*t  Hdill^  vL 
p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft*,  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  calcareous  rocks,  in  exposed  situations.  Introduced  in 
1739,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  very  hardy  shrub,  of  easy  culture,  and 
frequent  in  collections. 

tt  20.  L.  PUNi^CEA  Simt.     The  cnmsou^fiowered  Honeysuckle. 

Identification.    Sins  Bot.  Mag.,  t  S460L  j  Dec  Prod.,  4.  puSSSL ; 

Don'c  MilL.  3  p.  448. 
^tnomjfme.    Symphoric&rpot  panfoeus  Swt. 
Bngravingt.    BoC.  Mag.,  t  9469. ;  and  WitJIg.  815. 

Spec,  Char,^  Sfc,  Erect.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate 
at  the  base,  of  the  same  colour  on  both  surfaces. 
Peduncles  axillary,  and  almost  terminal,  2- 
flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Tube  of 
corolla  rather  gibbous  at  the  base  ;  segments  of 
corolla  nearly  equal,  irregularly  arranj^,  3  one 
way  and  2  another.  Berries  distinct  ?  Flowers 
deep  red,  or  crimson.  Leaves  sometimes  three 
in  a  whorl  on  the  young  shoots.  (Don^s  MUL, 
iii.  p.  448.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  Introduced  in  1822,  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

A  21.  L.  Xylo^steum  L,     The  bony-wooded,  or  upright.  Fly  Honeysuckle;. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sp.,  248. ;  Doc.  Prod.,  4.  p.  335. :  Don'f  Mill.,  S.p. 
Synonumcs.     Caprifbuum  dumetlnrum   Lam.  Ft  rr.,  3.  ad67. :   Xj 

itfeA.,pL50S. 
Engravingt.    Eng.  Bot,  t  916. ;  Fl.  Grttc.,  t.  fiS3. ;  CEd.  Fl.  Dan.,  t  80& ;  Du  Ham.  Arti,  1.  pi  ISSL 

1 59. ;  Wv.  Mon.  Irr.,  t.  19a  ;  Hill.  Icon.,  167.  f.  1.  and  our^.  816. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Erect,  downy.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  petiolate,  soft.  Pe- 
duncles 2  flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  hairy,  double ;  the 
two  outer  ones  lanceolate,  spreading ;  inner  a  small  concave  scale  under 
each  germ.  Berries  oval^  distinct,  1 -celled,  6-seeded.  Flowers  small,  cream- 
coloured,  downy.  Calyx  of  5  obtuse  lobes.  Berries  scarlet.  {DcftC*  MiiL,  uL 
p.  449.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.,  flowering 
m  July ;  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  of  **  little  beauty,  and  no 
known  utility,  though  common  in  plantations."  It  is  a  native  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  even  to  Caucasus,  in  thickets,  heckes 
and  rocky  places,  and  by  the  sides  of  woods.  It  has  been  found  in  a  few 
situations  m  Britain,  but  is  a  very  doubtful  native.  Linnaeus  says  that 
it  makes  excellent  hedges  in  a. dry  soil;  that  the  clear  parts  between  the 
joints  of  the  shoots  are  used,  in  Sweden,  for  tobacco-pipes ;  and  that  the 
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the  Russians  make  an  empjreuinatic  oil 
frora  the  wood,  which  they  recommend  for 
cold  tumours  and  chronic  pains.  Animals 
seldom  touch  the  leaves.  In  hard  weather  ^ 
birds  eat  the  beiries,  which  are  reputed 
ta  be  purgative  and  emetic.  (Mariyn'i 
MiU.'j  According  to  Pallas,  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  prepared  from  the  branches 
when  young;  and  the  wood,  which  is  ei- 
treroeT;  bard,  and  yields  only  in  beautjr 
to  L.  tatArica,  is  used  for  wi&king.«tick8. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  inha-  ^ 
bitants  of  British  shnibb^es,  having  been 
in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  since 
1683;  but,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  its  beauty,  in  a  country  pos- 
eesfdug  such  an  extensive  ligneous  flora  ai 

colder  parts  orEurope,  about  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  for  example,  it 
is  valuable,  because  it  endures  the  severest  winters.  In  the  EngUsb 
garden,  or  rather  park,  at  Munich,  it  is  planted  in  masses  and  groi»«,  Jong 
with  other  masses  and  groups  of  C6mus  4]ba,  £alii  viceltlna,  and  Fiburnum 
C/pnlus ;  and,  in  the  winter  time,  the  whitish^r^  bark  of  its  shoots  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  bark  of  the  other  species. 
Varieliei. 

»  L.  X.2  leucoc6rpa  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  335.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  i.  p.  52.,  has 
white  berries. 

■  L,  X,3mTiiiocarpaI>ec.,l.c.,  N.Du  Ham., I.e., has  the  berries  yellow. 

'  L.X.i  melanocoTpa  Dec.,  L  c,  Baub.  Via.,  p.  451.,  has  black  berries. 


»  have  in  Britain.      In  the 


•  S!.  L.  F 


lA  T%uni.     The  flexible-rifmmeif  Honeysuckle. 
Tnni.,  Z  p.  330.,  but  DOl  or  Lndd.,  nor  Kn  i  Dod'i  Mill.,  3.  n.  Ma. 
fl.  Jap,,  f.  89.,  but  DOICf  LbL;  I.,  bncbfpoda  Dec.  Prai.,*.  p-SSS. 


MIIL,  \\t  a.  M9l)    a  ilitub,  gniwliig  ta  Uu  brlil>[  of  from  4tt.  to  Sit,  a 
WH  InDoduced  In  laofi,  and  fai>enin  June  and  Ju^. 


L'Alt  m,  t.  Sl£,  ita  uitiTe  oT  Siberta,  [TovlDg  la  the  hdgbt  or  an. 


Ji23.  L.  iNvoLtiCRiVi  Biniki.     The  involucrated  Honeysuckle. 

/ifaMMu/iM.    Buiki  Mob.  «■  SfiTEng.  BpiL,  1,  p.7SB|  Dec  Pnd.,  4.  [i  SHL;  JUmt  tOll,  3. 

Sjpiamfiine.    XtlAitvum  Involucrfttam  Bidtar^  tK  Frank.  PfrtlJiiiinL^ti.  ].,qi|iaid.p.A 
Etigrmlm^     OuiJ^l.  81T,  818,  8UI. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Erect.  Branches  acutely  tetragonal.  Leaves  orate  or  oval, 
petiolate,  membranous,  beset  with  sppressed  hairs  beneath.  Peduncles 
axillarv,  2 — 3-flowered.  Bracleas  4' ;  two  outer  ovate,  two  inner  broad, 
obcorJate,  at  length  widening,  clothed  with  glandular  pubescence.     Corolla 
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huh,  native  of  Nrnth-west  America,  between  Ut  M°  and  64"  (but  pro- 
bably conKaed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Saskatchewan) ;  tfaeiice  to  the  Rocky 
HouataiDB.     It  was  introduced  in  )8S4,  and  flov^^  iu  May. 

a.  San^  Spedet  of  LoiticerA  belo^mg  to  Ike  Dwuion  CufAintht  cf  Hu 
SecHaa  XyUttmtm,  tobcA  art  not  yet  mlrodue»4. 

L.tMata  WlUd.,  XrlfiMniB  nKildiii 
tbtcmlliMiiilM. 
L.  i(iri»ltn>  Duo.,  U  (Ibbbu  Hoc.  e, 


D.  Berriei  two  oh  each  Peduncle,  Joined  together  n  mte,  uMcA  it  bi-umbiBeale 

at  the  Apex.     Erect  brandrng  Skmbi. — Isiks  Adani. 
DtrUalitii.    A  nanw,  thi  origli]  of  vfalch  ii  unkmnrn,  OB^ojci  by  AduBD  tc  dnIaDste  ttui 

■  24.  L.  iLPi'GBbii  U.     Tke  alpine  Hoiieyau<^Ie. 
IteiUilcaliim.    UiLa>.,M&!  Dec  Prod.,  4  ^ 33&  i  Demi  MUL, S.  p. 4« 

^pnmKimn    OpttMhDii  ■MBmn  Lam.  K  Fr. ;  CiislRilluD  alpuewua  0«Mil  Aik4..  I.  d.  IS. ; 
Atto ilpUen KnL ;  IikaUuMt  Xirmcii  XyUiiHni  ilpCieiuni  Lod 
■^rtjauOBMii  Cb«ny  WmWmj  UackmUnch*.  Oct. 
JmiuiJim.    Jan.  FI.  Aiim.,L!74.;  N.1>iiHuil,I.I.1«.;  HiH. 

IHB,  L  187.  C  &  i  L(ihlaia.,t.i:&;uilDurA>.aUb8il. 
^>ec.  Char.,  ic.     Erect.  Leaves  ov*]4BnceoLUe,  or 

dliptic ;  srute,  glabrous,  or  pubescent,  on  very 

short  petioles,  rather  ciliated.    Pedunclei  3-flow- 

ered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.     Corolla  ^'bbous 

at  the  base,  and  ^eemah  yeUow  tinged  with  red 

or  purple.    Bemea  red,  aiid  of  the  size  and  ap- 
pearance of  those  of  a  cherry ;  whence  it  is  called 

cherry  woodlune    by  Johasoa.      Leaves  large. 

(iWi  Am.,  iii.  p.  449.)     A  shrub,  from  3  St. 

*a  5  ft.  hi^,  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of 


Europe, in aubalpineplacesantlraouiitBina.  Intro- 
duced in  1596,  and  (lowering  in  April  and  Hay. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  hardiest  of  our  shrubs,  and 
of  the  easiest  propagidon  and  culture. 
Varieti/. 


-  Lower  leaves  rather  cordate. 
Peduncles  thickened  a  little  under  the 
fiowers.  A  native  of  Siberia ;  and,  like 
iDOBt  other  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  west  of  Europe,  indigenous 
to  Siberia,  coming  into  leaf  and  flower,  a 
we^,  or  more,  eBTlier  than  the  species. 
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•  85.  L.  (a.)  hichoprt'lla  Wiltd,    The  Bmsll-Ieaved  HoDeysuckle. 

>ec.  Prod.,*.  p33S.;  WlUd.  Rd.  In  Bom.  eISctaiiK.SriL,5.p.a58.i  Don'i  Mill,  3 

Iptnna  Sinvri. 

trt  Rou.  All,  Til,  [.  ei3. 

^r?.  LeftTCB  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  glaucous  beneath, 
rather  villous  on  both  surfaces,  and  sometiines  rounded  U  the  base.  Pe- 
duncles 2-flowered,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corollas  greenish  yellow. 
Berries  joined,  of  a  reddish  orange  colour.  The  epidermis  falls  from  the 
branches.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  shrub,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hi^h ;  a  native  of 
Eastern  Sit)erlB,  and  introduced  in  1818.  Obviously  a  vanety  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

m  26.  L.  o8i.oNoiFo'i.i*  Hook.    The  oblong-leaved  Honeysuckle. 

IdnUiflaMim.    Hook.  FL  Boi.  Anwr.,  1.  p.«Si.  t.  imi  Donl  Mill.S,  p.  490. 
Bmgrailmg,.    tlwk.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  ].  L  1«1  ^  ud  oiujt^.  SSS. 

Spec.  Otor.,  ^c.  Erect,  Leaves  oblong,  or  oval, 
clothed  with  velvety  pubescence  bmeatfa.  Pe- 
dtincles  elongated,  erect.  Bracteas  obsolete. 
Tube  of  corolh  hairy,  gibbous  at  the  base  on  one 
side.  Limb  unequal,  deeply  2-lipped ;  the  upper 
lip  4-toothed,  and  the  lower  one  nearly  entire. 
Berries  joined  in  one,vrliidi  is  bi-umluUcate  at  the 
top,  bluish  Ueck  in  tJiedried  state,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  (Don't  Mi/L,  iii.  p.  450.)  A  siirub, 
growing  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  native  of 
North  America,  in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  the 
St.  lAwrence,  about  Montreal,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  of  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New 
Vork,  It  was  introduced  in  1683,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden. 

■  87.  L.  cxru'lea  L.    The  blue-inrted  Honeysuckle. 

UdtHfieaOim.    Un.  8(k.3tf.)  Deo.  11od.,4jiSTr.i  Don't  HIIL.S.  p.«H>. 

l«a  mitmaa  Itida.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  \.  f.  lOS.,  Kitlutnl:  In  ftaiiM.  Flr^  Jamm.,  ed.  3.,  ivfoii. 
p.&i  X.SDieDAEtti«Uu.  BoL.  p.  SIS-!  L.  nlullDi  Oh.  1V«I.,  t,  p.  337.:  L.  alUIca  l>sl/,  n. 
Aut.,L37.i  Xfl6M«iiD  CEialeum cuKltnH LoHL  Dfel,\.  p,T31. ;  X.  untettiMt  D% H^t.  ilrb., 
a.  |Il373i  1  (kprlRilluni  cisi)l«im  Lan.  fl.  ft-.,  and  LoM.  Cat.,  «l.  1B36;  niainBc^nnii  cndlM 
Dnarb.  h  Au.i  L.  nl^^i'^  FelL  R,  nm.,  |l  SS. )  U^PaDb/i  LhL  FL  Rou.  Alt  ni.,LI3l 
Suni^«.  J*™.  FL  AiuL  A|>p«iiI.,9l  H7.;  aiM  aA.  Hug.,  1.197S.;  Pill  Fl.  B™..  137.1 
SkL  FCRok  Alt  ID.,  k  131.  i  ud  oui  Ai.  sb,  SSL 

Spec.  Char.,  i^.    Erect.    Leaves  oval-oblong,  ciliated,  stiffish,  densely  clothed 
with  pulwEcence  while  voung.    Peduncles  short,  S-flowered,  reflexed  in  the 

fructiferous  state.     Bracteas  2,  subulate,  longer  than  the 

ovaria.     Tube  of  corolla  glabrous,  short,  gibbous  on  one 
'"     side   at   the   base;   lobes   of   limb  shortj^  nearly  equal. 

Berries  closely  joined  in  one,  which    i 

isbi'umlnlicateattheanei.  Flowers  i 

greenish  yellow,  tubular.     Berries  I 

elliptic  or  globose,  dark  blue,  and 

covered  with   a   kind    of   bloom. 

Baik  of  young    shoots    purplish. 

There  b  no  di&reoce  between  the 
American  and  European  plants  of  this  species.  (Don't  Mill.,  3.  p.  450.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  native  of  Europe, 
in  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  &c.,  on  the  mountains  ;  throughout  tne 
woody  country  of  British  North  America,  and  as  far  as  lat.  66"  to  the 
mountains  in  the  west,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  in 
the  states  of  Xen  York,  Massachiiscita,  New  Hampshire;  end  of  Siberia 
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and  Kamtschatka.     It  was  introduced  in  1689,  and  fkmen  Uk  Mardi  and 

April. 

« 

■  28.  L.  (c.)  ORiBNTA^LU  Lom.    The  Oriental  Honeyauckle. 

Jdent^aMim,    Lorn.  Diet,  t  ^  731. )  Dec.  Frod,  4.  pi  397.  {  Bieb.  Fl.  Taur.  d  SuppL,  Na  196.; 

Don's  MUL,  &  pi  46a 
SifmmsfmeM.    Ll  cftucfbica  PaU.  PL  Rots.,\. p. 57.|  L.  aeraiea  GIIUL  JUm^  1.  p.  MS.,  ex  FM^i  Cbm- 

nuKtnam  orienUIis  AiurlfblU  Tonm.  Cor.,  p.  4SL 

iS^c,  Char,,  Sfc,  Erect.  Leaves  on  very  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  smoothish,  peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
Bracteas  2,  setaceous.  Berries  joined  in  one,  didymous  and  bi-umbilicate  at 
the  apex,  10-seeded.  Berries  black  (Zrom.,  j?te6.),  dark  blue  (Pai/.).  Leaves 
stiffisD,  veiny,  lai^ger  than  in  L.  caerikiea.  Flowers  greenish  yellow.  { A«'< 
MiU,^  iii.  p,  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ; 
native  of  Iberia  and  Asia  Minor,  in  woods.  It  was  introduced  in  1825^ 
and  flowers  from  April  to  June.  Judging  from  the  plants  in  tiie  Hackney 
arboretum,  it  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  preceding  sort. 


29.  L.  iBB^RicA  Bieb.    The  Qeoigtan  Honeysuckle. 

UmHficatiom.    Bidx  FL  Tiur.,  and  SappL,  Se6i ;  Sler.  MteL  So&  Mow;,  3.  p.  857. ;  DecL  PiodL  4 

P.S7.;  DoD*iMi)L,3.pL46a         ^^ 
Smumirme.    XvIdtteoD  iMricam  Bidt.  Cent.  PL  Sar.,  i.tlS.,e»  SmppL,  and  Lodd.  Cai.,  ed.  I8SS. 


p.  &7. ;  DoD*i  MilL,  3.  Dl  46a 
%no$tifme.  XvIdtteoD  iberican 
Engramng.    Bielx  Cent  Fl.  Bar.,  1. 1  13L,  ex  SuppL 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Erect.  Leaves  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  tomentoseiy  or 
pubescent.  Peduncles  2-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Bracteas  ob- 
long, ciliated.  Berries  joined  together  to  the  middle,  globose.  Corollas  lucid, 
of  the  form  of  those  of  L.  alpigena.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Berries  blood- 
coloured.  Leaves  like  those  of  Cotoneister  vulgaris.  {Don's  Jdfiff.,  in. 
p.  450.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hdght  of  from  3  fb.  to  4  ft. ;  native  of 
Cteoi^gia,  about  Teflis.  It  was  introduced  in  1824,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May. 

a.  Hardy  Species  of  the  Genus  LonicervL  belong^  to  the  Division  Isikae  tfthe 

Section  Xylbsteum,  not  yet  introduced. 


L,  WdMikaM,  Watt.  (Dee.  Prod.,i.  p.:S3&  ;  Boyle  mutt,  p.  83&)  Is  a  nathre  of  0ie  Ewt 
in  Sirinagur,  wiUi  the  Aabit  of  L  alpCraia. 

L.  Ootunmna  WaU.  (.Dee.  Prod.,  p.  337.)  is  a  native  of  Sirmore,  in  the  .East  Indies,  and  .ia  naazlj 
allied  to  L.  alpf  gena. 

L.  aiiguitifiiia  WalL  (Dee.  Prod.,  4l  p.  337.)  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  with  Uie  braocboi  smooth,  and 
the  leaves  15  lines  long,  and  4  lines  broad.    Corolla  pale. 

Some  other  spedet,  not  sufBdently  known,  but  presumed  to  be  hardy,  natives  of  the  East  Infies 
and  of  Chili,  aie  enumerated  in  Don's  MiUer  and  Royie's  lUmtrationt^  to  which  we  rclbr  tfa«  curious 
collector. 

Genus  V. 


SYMPHORICA'RPOS  DiU,    The  St.  Peter»s  Wort.  Lm.  SysL 

Pent&ndria  Monog^nia. 

Identification.    DIIL  Elth.,  p.  371. ;  Joss.  Gen.,  p.  Sll. ;  Moench  Meth.,  p.  602. ;  Dec.  Prod.,  4.  p.  838. ; 

Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  451. 
Synon^mes.    SymphoridLrpa  Neck.  Elem.,  pi  890. ;  Symphhria  Pen.  EndL,  1.  p^  814  ;  Anis&nthw 

Wmd.ReL\    Lonloera  q>.  LAi. 
Derivation.    From  eumpkoreo  to  aocumulatek  and  karpot,  firult;  species  bearing  the  fruit  in  gxoapa. 

How  it  obtained  the  name  of  St  Peter's  Vvort  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertaUi. 

Description,  S^c,  Bush^  deciduous  shrubs,  of  the  easiest  culture  in  commoo 
garden  soil,  and  readily  mcreased  by  suckers,,  which  they  throw  up  in  abun- 
dance. Price  of  plants,  m  London,  from  6d  to  \s,  each;  at  BoUwyller,  50  cents ; 
and  at  New  York,  37^  cents. 

•  1.  S.  vuLGA^Ris  Michx,     The  common  St.  Peter's  Wort. 

Tdent^fieation.    Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  100. :  Dec.  Prod  ,  4.  p.  339. ;  Don's  Mill.,  3L  p.  451. 
Synonffme$.    Lon(cer<i  Symphoric&rpos ZAs.  Sp.,ii9. ;  S.  parvifldra  De^f.  Cat. ;  Symph&ria  oongfcnei. 

r&U  Pers.  EncM.,  1.  p  S14. ;  Symphbria  glonerdta  Purgk  R.  Amer.  Sept.,  p.  1G2. 
Engravingt.    Schmidt  Baum.,  1 115.  j  Dii  Elth.,  t  278.  £  360. ;  Hort  Angl.,  1 20.  ;  and  wxtjig.  8£& 
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spec.  Ckar.,  ifo.  Flowers  di^oaed  in  axillarr  capitate  cluBtera,  composed  of 
nearly  se«ile  racemiilea.  Corolla  white.  Berries  red,  size  of  hempseed  ; 
but,  Id  America,  according  to  Pursh,  the  flowers 
are  small,  red  and  yellot 
pie.  BisDches  brown,  ( 
tic  ovate,  obtuse,  gUu 
beneath.  The  berries  aj 
in  winter.  {Bon't  Milt.,  i  . 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  fL  b 
native  of  Vlrpnia,  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania,  S 
in  sandy  dry  fields.  It  was  introduced  in  1730, 
and  flowers  in  August  and  S^tember. 
Variety.  0    ^ 

»  S,  V.  2  Jo^  vaneedtii,  8.  domerata  fdliis         * 

variegdtis   Lodd,  Cat.,  las  the  leaves 

finely  vori^ated  with  green  and  yellow. 

■  8.  8.  KACBNO^DB  Micb».     The  racemoBe:^M(«r«i  St.  Peter's  Wort,  or 

Snowberry. 

UtmUfiaUat.  Ulcbi.  FL  B«.  Anwr.,  Va.W}.i  Dec  Prod.,  4.  p.  3Sli  i  D 
SnnwiKi.  SnipMHi  ncnntai  Fwrtk  A.  Amer.  SIM,,  I.  p.  1G£  ;  S.  Imc 
AtgrSttnf,.    Sol.Mi«.,tSSlI.!  Ij>dd.BDLCib.,  t^l  udoui.rtll.BSa. 

^>ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Flowers  disposed  in  nearly  terminal,  loose, 
interrupted  racemes,  which  are  often  leafy.  Corolla 
densely  bearded  inside.  Style  and  stamens  enclosed. 
Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Corolla  rose-coloured.  Berries  J 
lai^  white.  This  is  a  fine  shrub,  very  ci 
gardens,  eesilyknown  byits  largewfaite  berries,  and  small  B 
red  flowers.  The  8.  elongtkta  and  8.  heteroph^lla  Prctl 
in  Herb.  Hxnlce,  which  were  collected  about  Nootka  t 
Sound,  do  not  difibr  irom  this  species,  in  which  the 
lower  leaves  are  sometimes  deeply  smuateil.  {Don't  Mill., 
iii.  p.  451.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  4  It.  ti 
North  America,  on  mountains  near  Lake  Mistassins,  and  on  thebanksof  tho 
Missouri;  in  Upper  Canada  it  is  abundant  about  the  Saskatchawan,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia,and  at  Puget's  Sound  and  Nootka  Sound,  north- west 
coast.  It  was  introduced  in  1817,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  white  fiiiit,  about  the  size  of  a  Im^  black  currant, 
but  elliptical  in  form,  which  remain  on  the  bush  even  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  and  make  a  very  fine  appearance.  In  small  gardens,  this 
shrub  is  rather  troublesome,  Irom  the  numerous  suckers  it  throws  up  from 
the  roots  ;  but,  as  its  flowers  ore  much  sought  after  by  bees,  and  its  berries 
are  excellent  food  lor  same  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  ix.  [i.  699.,  and  x.  p.  438.), 
that  habit,  when  it  is  planted  for  these  purposes,  is  found  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise.  For  gardens,  it  might  be  desirable  to  graft  it  on 
Lonfcero  Xyldsteum,  or  some  tdlied  species  of  suit^ile  babit.  So  grafted, 
'     '  "jh,  it  would  form  a  very  ele^nt  small  tree. 

■s  of  Sympkoric^rpos  not  yet  introduced. 
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n 


LEYCESTE'BW  Wall.    The  Levci 


.    WilLlB  Boib,F1.  lnd.,ft 


41I  nBtlTC  court  uitdn  (h«  B«ngBl 


Lin.  Syil.  PenUindria 


L  IBXi  D«.PnL,«. 


Dcicriplion,  ^c,  ThU  genus  appears  to  be  inlcrmediale  between  raprifb- 
li&ces,  and  Aubi^es;  but  from  the  last  it  is  distingiiishcil  bj'  the  waai  of 
stipules.  (Don'i  Mill,  iii.  p.  4510  The  only  species  known  is  a  shrub,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Him^ayaa. 


rtWS^ 


Mait^UaUim.    Widl  In  Roib.  tT  li 

anmi^T,     HuhUm  nmnkU  Patra 

Deicr^tkm,4^c.  A  large,  ram- 
bling, ileciduouH  shrub,  a  native 
of  uie  highest  mountains  which 
■UTTDund  the  valley  of  Nepal; 
and  of  much  more  northerly 
situations,  towards  Oossainthan, 
at  elevations  of  between  6U00  ft. 
and  7000  fl.,and  even  as  high  as 
8000  ft.,  among  forests  of  pine 
and  oak.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
shrub  when  in  a  flowerin);  state, 
fit)m  the  contrast  of  the  deep 
greeu  hue  of  its  ston  and  leaves, 
with  the  purple  colour  of  its 
large  bracteas  and  its  berries.  It 
was  introduced  into  British  gar> 
dens  in  18V4,end  it  floweret)  soon 
afterwards  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  at 
Battersea,  whence  specimf"" 
were  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Swc 
and  to  Mr.  O.  Don. 
rambling  shrub,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  honeysuckle; 
and  it  will  probably  prove  some- 
whattenderinthiscountry;  but, 
[IS  it  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  or  by  seeds,  which  it 
produces  in  abundance,  a  stock 
of  plants  might  easily  be  kept  in 
readiness  to  provide  for  acci- 
dental loMeH.  Trained  against 
a  conservative  wall,  it  would 
have  a  splendid  effect  inautum  n. 
There  are  young  plants,  raised  in  1836,  from  Nepal  seeds,  in  the  HontculRinl 
Society's  Garden. 


CUAP.  LXIV. 


aubia'cex.    cephala'nthus. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGNEOUS    PLANTS   OF   THE    OBSER  ADBIA'CES. 

This  order  includeeagTeu  number  of  gena«;  but  tbereia  onl}' odc  of  these 
that  ooDtaiiM  any  ligneoua  iftecin  tnily  hardy  in  British  gardemi. 


□ 


CEPHALA'NTHOSi.  Tub  Button-i 
Monogfnia. 

UHUUcaam.    Ud.  G«i.,  N< 
pSS.  i  Bich.  —  ■-' 


ID.    Lm.  Syt.  Tetrindria 


Dim„viibtafi"v!.ra^*t-^i  Don-t  HILL,  &  a  Bia  I  Lodd.  CU^  ed.  IS38. 

Gen,  Char.,  Spe.  Calyx  with  an  obvenelv  pyramidal  tube,  and  an  aneular 
5-tootheil  limb.  Corolla  wi^  a  alender  tube,  and  s  4H;left  limb;  lobes 
erectish.  Slamem  4,  short,  inaerted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  hardly 
eiaerted.  Slyle  much  cxserted.  Stigma  capitate.  FruH  inTcrsel;  pyra- 
midal, crowned  by  the  limb  of  the  cal^x,  S — 4~?celled,  and  scparatuig  into 
8 — *  parts ;  cells,  or  parts,  l-seeded,  indehiscent,  and  sometimea  empty  by 
abortion.  &<di  oblong,  tenninating  in  a  little  callous  bladder.  AliuvieH 
somewhat  cart^aginous.  Embryo  inverted  in  the  albumen,  with  a  superior 
radicle.  (DoH'tMUl.,  in.  p.  6ia) —  Shrubs,  with  terete  branches.  Leaves 
opposite,  or  3  in  a  wbori. 

•  1.  C.  occidbntaYis  L,    The  Western  Button-wood. 

3.|l810.1  Lod.C> 


^^^^ 


^5^"* 


hkiifiiHuA.,t.fl., 


»rA*M 


Spec,  Cher.,  ^c.  Leaves  opposite,  or  3 
in  a  whorl,  ovate  or  oval,  acumi- 
nated.  Peduncles  in     '  ' 


the  heads,  usually  by  threes  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Petioles  red- 
dish next  the  branches.    Heads  of 


!  of «  marble.  Flowers  whitish  ydlow.  There 


flowers  globular,  si  ^ 

of  t^is  roeciea  having  the  brBOcMets  and  young  leaves  dther  glabrous  ol 
downy.  {Son't  JtTiU.,  lii.  p.  6 1 0.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  hrigfit  of  from 
6  ft.  to  6  R. ;  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Floritbi.  in  marshv 
places.  It  was  introduced  in  1735,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August  It  wiU 
grow  in  common  garden  soil,  bat  prefers  peat  kept  moist ;  end  is  propacated 
chiefly  by  seedn,  but  will  also  grow  by  cuttings  and  layers.     It  la  an  niMr- 
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PART  UI. 


esting  shrub,  from  its  curious  round  beads  of  flowers,  and  from  the  latcneas 
of  the  season  at  which  these  afMpear.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nur- 
series. It,  6d. ;  at  BoUwyller,  1  tranc ;  and  at  New  York,  25  cents. 

Variety, 

m  C,  o,  2  brachj^poditt,  Dec.  Prod.,  iv.  p.  539.  —  Leaves  elliptic-oUong, 
3  in  a  whorl,  or  short  petioles ;  petioles  3 — 4<  lines  long.  There  are 
varieties  of  this,  with  either  glabrous  or  downy  branches.  A  native 
of  the  north  of  Mexico,  near  Rio  de  la  Trinidad  and  Bejar,  where  it 
was  collected  by  Berlandier.  (D<m*t  Mill,,  m.  p.  610.) 

Some  other  tpeciet  of  Cephaldnthtu  are  described  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodromm 
and  Don's  MUler  ;  but  they  are  natives  of  South  America,  the  East  Indies, 
or  China,  and  are  considered  as  requiring  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 


App.  I.      Half-hardy  ligneous  Plants  belonging  to  the  Order 

Rubidcea. 

Phtekn^  fMata  Bficbx.  {North  Amer.  Syl,  1.  fl  260.  t.  49. } 
and  ooxfig.  S90.),  Pinckn^a  puMtoent  Pers.^  Cinchona  caro. 
lioikui  Poir.t  it  a  tree  growing  to  the  bright  of  SO  ft.,  in 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 
The  bnndica  and  leave*  are  tomentose,  and  the  flowen 
rather  large,  pubescent,  and  white,  tinged  with  red.  The 
tree  diTidos  uito  numerous  branches,  and  is  coveted  with  laige 
light  green  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  but  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly omamentaL  In  America  it  is  called  Georgia  bark, 
and  was  originally  supposed  to  briong  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  cinchona,  which  it  strongly  resembles.  It  is  interesting 
for  the  properties  of  its  bark;  which  partakes  of  the  same 
bitter  qualities  as  that  of  the  cinchona ;  and  which  is  employed 
•ucoestiUlly  in  the  alleviation  of  the  intermittent  fevers  which 
prevail  In  the  country  where  it  is  a  native.  The  wood  is 
•oft,  and  unfit  fox  use  in  the  arta.    In  England,  the  plant  is 

SneraUy  k»t  in  green-houses   or  coUl.pits;   but  it  will 
rive  much  better  if  planted  in  the  flree  ground,  and  trained 

against  a  wall  with  a  southern  exposure.    It  requires  a  shady  situation,  and  it  said  to  thrive  best 

in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat. 
Serfsn  Jtt'tida  Cknnm.  in  Juas.  Gen.  {BoiC$  MilL,  S.  p.  63&) ;  Lf cium  Jap6nicum  7%«aft.  (ite. 

Mv.,  t  861.,   and   our^.  8SI.)j  X^clum  fls  tidum  Liu.  fiL ;    Lf ctum  fndicum   Retz, ;   Dyabda 

flMCiGul^ta  tour.  Cock.,  p.  146. :  Bucfa6siacopTOsm6)desJL*/r^rit 

iXsf.,with  a  fig.  i  DysMa  foe'tida  SaiUb.  Prod.,  n.  Cfki  Spermar 

obce  (hitioitsa  Oe^  Hort.  Par.  ;  is  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  and 

other  parts  of  the  fast,  where  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  growing  to 

*he  bright  of  2  ft  or  3  ft.,  with  small,  dark  green,  shining  leaves, 

a  Bttle  deflexed ;  and  flowers  which  are  white  within,  and  reddish 

avithout,  and  often  single  and  double  on  the  same  plant  I  n  J  wan, 

it  is  ftequenUy  irfanted  for  hedges.    It  was  introduced  in  1787, 

and  grows  ft«riy  in  our  greeupbouses,  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 

and  sand,  flowmng  during  the  most  part  of  the  summer. 
PUcama  phtdula  Ait }  BartUngia  «cop&ria  Bekb.  Icon.  Etoi., 

1 11. :  is  a  small,  glabrous,  much  branched  shru^  with  the 

fxanoies  round,  sunder,  and  pendulous,  and  the  leaves  linear, 

flllfarm.  and  opposite.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 

mhen  it  nows  to  the  height  of  2  ft. ;  and  was  introduced  in 
1779.  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 

fifilis  Nbbia  L.  iDUL  EUh.,  |ik  405. 1 899.  £  386.)  has  been  an 
inhabitant  of  our  green.houses  since  1699.    It  is  a  glabrous 

shrub,  witb  round  branches,  and  small  greenish  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  June  and  July. 
Anthospirmwn  athkipiatm  L. ;  Ambr&ria  Hefsterf  Walth.  Hort,  t.a,  Hort  Clltt.,  t  S7.,  Ptuk. 
Aim.,  1 183.  £  1. ;  is  a  branched  shrub,  with  small  linear  leaves,  shining  above,  and  whitish  »«"r'^** 

The  male  and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diflfoent  plants,  the  former  bring  brownirii»  and  tibe 

latter  green.    This  is  an  evergreen  Cape  shrub,  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  green-houaes,  where  It  fonna 

a  dense  fastigiate  bush,  sometimes  as  high  as  4  ft.,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July,    u  wdl  descrvca 
a  ^ace  against  the  conservative  walL 

^MiaJimtkAia  Ait,  Don's  MUl.,  &  p.  643.,  Jacq.  Icon.  Rar.,  t  8S. :  X.  fhiticbaa  canadtosis  Potr.i 
is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  grows  to  the  bright  of  4A.  or  5  ft,  and  produces  its  small 
yellowish  flowers  in  September.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  leaves,  which  are  firom  S  to  6  in  a 
whorl  i  and,  as  it  is  somewhat  shrubby,  it  deserves  a  place  ag^nst  a  conservative  wall,  or  oo  dir 
ffockworlu 

BoKvardis  Jacquhtl  HAet  KmHh  Dom'i  MOL,  S.  p.  486.;  B.  ttiphflla  Sort. ;  Houatte/a  ooc 
cinea  Sot.  Rep.,  1. 106. ;  is  a  native  of  ftiain,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  3  ft.,  with  acaiiet 
tabular  flowers,  with  a  tube  about  9  lines  long,  which  appear  fh>m  April  to  November.  It  u  a  moat 
desirable  shmb,  for  turning  out  into  beds  and  borders  auring  the  summer  season,  or  for  training 
against  a  low  conservative  wall  There  are  two  forms  of  it  in  British  collections,  one  witb  leaves 
much  more  pul>escent  than  those  of  the  other. 

UanJMkkAbra Cham,  et  Schleot,  Swt  Fl.  Gard., Sd  ser.,  1 334. ;  IL  cordifbUa  Afort, Book. Bat. 
Mag.^  1 320S.,  Gard.  Mag.,  ix.  p.  107.,  and  x.  £38.;  is  an  exceedingly  elegant  little  twiner,  with  scailec 
tubular  corollas,  and  broad  deep  green  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and,  FroAasor  D. 
Don  observes,  will  doubtless  succeed  wril  in  the  open  border  during  summer. 


/ 
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CHAP.  LXV. 

op  the  half-hardy  ligneous  species  of  the  ordee 

lobel/jVj&b. 

TuVa  G.  Don  it  a  gcniu  that  contain*  some  talLgrowIng  berbaceoug  plants,  natives  of  Chili,  which 
ml^t  technically  be  considered  as  suflVuticose ;  because,  in  fhinies  and  green-houses,  the/  retain 
their  leaves,  and  do  not  die  down  during  winter.  Among  these  are  T.  aalic^biia  G.  Don  :  JLdMUa 
TUpa  Ait. ;  L^  gigantda  Sims  BoL  Mof.,  1 1785. ;  and  L.  MlicifMia  Swt.,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  16  ft.,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance  m  the  open  garden  during  the  summer  season. 

LoMAa  arborea  Forst  and  L.  *up4rba  Cham,  are  natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  superb  plants 
which  grow  to  the  height  of  IS  ft  or  15  ft ;  but  neither  of  them  have  been  yet  introduced.  A  shrubby 
species  of  Lobdli'a  flrom  Valparaiso,  In  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  which  has  not  yet  received  a  name, 
appears  as  if  it  would  grow  8  ft  or  10  ft.  high ;  and,  from  its  blue  liowefs,  and  deep  green  leaves,  it 
would  make  a  fine  appearance  agidnst  a  wall 


CHAR  LXVI. 

HALF-HARDY   PLANTS   BRLON6INO  TO  THE   ORDER   CAMPANULA'CE£. 

M6»teh\A  aArea  Dumort. ;  Campanula  a6rea  L.,  N.  Du  Ham.,  3.  p.  189.,  Bot.  Reg.,  1 57. ;  is  an 
evergreen-  sufflruticose  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  more,  in  Rfadcira  and  Tenerifib, 
among  rockM.  It  is  an  intererting  shrub,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  miniature  tree  The  stem 
Is  simple,  rather  fleshy,  marked  by  the  scars  left  by  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  but  fVmiished  with 
a  crown  of  leaves  at  .'top,  and  annual  floriferous  branches,  which  are  disposed  in  a  leafy  pyramidal 
panicle.  Leaves  3»6in.  long,  pale  green,  shining.  Peduncles  1— S-ffowered.  Flowers  erect. 
{Don*9  Mill.,  ilL  p  772.)  Ftero  the  habit  of  this  plantl  it  is  better  adapted  for  conservative,  rockwork, 
than  for  being  trained  to  a  wall ;  but  it  may  be  tried  in  both  manners}  fbr,  as  It  ripens  seeds  freely, 
Ae  loss  of  plants  can  easily  be  supplied. 


CHAP.  LXVIL 

OF   THE   HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF   THE   ORDER   COMPO'SITiE. 

General  CharacteruHct,  Flowers  grouped  in  heads ;  those  in  each  head  so 
disposed,  and  so  environed  by  an  involucre  composed  of  bracteas,  that  cor-> 
responds  to  a  calyx,  as  to  seem  to  constitute  but  one  flower.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  the  separate  flowers  are  the  following  :  —  Ovary  inferior, 
bearing  on  its  top,  in  many,  pappus  of  some  kind.  Corolla  of  1  petal. 
Stamens  5,  theur  anthers  connate  into  a  tube.  Style  encircled  by  the  tube ; 
its  top  bifid,  the  portions  of  it  extended  above  the  tube.  Ovary  with  1  cell 
and  1  erect  ovule.  (Lindlei/*s  Introd.  to  N,  S,,  and  Lessing*s  Synopsis  Generum 
Compositarum^  1832.)  The  cenera  of  this  order  that  include  hardy  ligneous 
species  are  but  few.  The  following  characteristics  of  them  are  derived  chiefly 
from  Lessinff's  Synops.  Gen,  Comp,  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  are  all  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture  in  any 
common  garden  soil. 

Stjbrbli^n^  Lessing.  Flowers  bisexual.  Pappus  with  its  segments  branched, 
feathery,  and  in  a  single  row.  Rachis  (receptacle^  with  chafly  proiections. 
Involucre  of  many  rows  of  bracteas.  Heads  purpush  violet.  Small  shrubs, 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  Leaves  silkily  tomentose  beneath,  entire. 
J^A^CGHARis  R.  Br,  Sexes  dioecious,  or  mostly  so ;  with  the  pappus,  in  the 
male  flowers^  with  its  segments  in  a  single  row,  in  the  female  ones,  with  its 
segments  in  several  rows;  the  corolla  filiform.  Where  the  sexes  are 
not  dioecious,  the  flowers  of  several  rows  in  the  exterior  of  the  head  are 
female  :  the  rest  Lessing  has  not  characterised ;  but  it  would  appear,  from 
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the  Hori,  Kew.,  that  they  are  bisexual.  Rachis  naked.  Bracteaa  of  the 
involucre  imbricate.  Heads  whitish,  solitary,  or  aggregate.  Shrubs  or 
trees  of  North  America ;  the  youqg  branchlets,  in  many,  tiscoiis.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  in  most  coriaceous. 

VvA  L.  A  single  row  of  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head,  feaude ;  ^be  rest 
male.  Not  any  pappus.  Rachis  bearing  bracteoles.  Involucre  of  a  sing^ 
row  of  bracteas,  and  these  few.  Heads  in  a  terminal,  linear,  spike.  Heths 
or  shrubs  of  North  America,. with  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  with  3 
ribs. 

Santoli^NA  L,  a  single  row  of  female  flowers  in  the  outline  of  the  head; 
the  corolla  of  each  of  these  with  a  ligula  that  is  much  shorter  than  the 
tube,  and  spreads  rayedly.  The  rest  of  the  flowers  bisexual ;  the  coroDa 
tubidar,  without  a  ligiua.  Not  any  pappus.  Involucre  beU-ehaped.  Bracteas 
imbricate.  Heads  borne  solitariW  at  the  tips  of  pNcdundes,  including  many 
flowers.  Small  shrubs,  of  the  Mediterranean  r^on,  more  or  less  tcmieo- 
tose ;  their  leaves  alternate,  cut  in  a  bipinnate  manner. 

^RTEMi's/i<  Cass.  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  those  of  a 
single  row  in  the  outline,  females ;  the  rest  bisexual.  Not  any  pappus. 
Rachis  naked  or  villose.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  dry,  filmy  in  the 
margin,  imbricate.  Heads  small,  each  of  few  flowers ;  the  heads  cfiwpoaed 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  pyramidal  panicles.  Chiefly  herbs,  but  also  a  few 
shrubs,  natives  of  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  kinds  to  be  described  in 
this  work  have  their  flowers  partly  female  and  partly  bisexual,  as  described 
above,  and  their  rachis  naked. 

ffBLiCHRY^suM  Lenhg.  Flowers  in  the  head  either  all  bisexual,  or  with  the 
external  row  of  them  female.  Pappus  with  a  sin^e  row  of  segmenla. 
Rachis  without  bracteoles.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  of  various  colours  ; 
the  inner  ones  spreading  more  or  less,  and  rayedly,  about  the  head.  Heads 
solitary  or  aggr^te,  each  of  many  flowers.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  most  of 
which  are  found  m  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

CiMERA^RiA  LeMsing.  External  flowers  of  the  head  female;  with  ligiiln^^ 
corollas,  spread  rayedly.  The  rest  bbexual,  and  then*  corollas  tubular. 
Pappus  with  its  segments  in  several  rows.  Bracteas  of  the  involucre  filmy 
in  the  margin,  in  one  row.  Rachis  flat,  without  bracteas.  Heads  in 
corymbs.  Flowers  yellow.  Herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  one  species  that  we  have  to  describe  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.    Leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  variously  cut  in  a  pinnate 


manner. 


Genus  I. 


ST£HELrNi4  Lessing.     The  Stjbhblina.    Lin,  Sytt,  Syngenesia 

.£qualis. 

Identiflfcaiiim.    Lentng  Synops.  Gen.  Compoft.,  p.  & ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  fi.  vol  4  p.  SISL 
aifmm^me.    StftheliiM^  Fi-.  and  Gf«r. 

DerivtUkm.    So  named  in  honour  of  Join  Henrtf  ^a^Un,  and  his  aon  Benedtd,  Swlai  botaniata  and 
phyficiana. 

ji  1.  S.  DD^BiA  L,    The  doubtful,  or  Rosemanf^eaved^  Staehelina. 

Idadificatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  il7&  ;  Lcai.  Syn.  G«n.  Compoa.,  p.  B. ;  Willd.  Spi  Ft,  a  |l  178SL ;  Get.  Ptav., 

19a  t  &  ;  Alt  Hoit.  Kcw.,  ed.  S.  t.  4.  pi  51S. 
S»monume,    S.  fwnartnifblia  Ca»9^  aocoiding  to  Leu.  Syn.  0«n.  Conpoa..  pi  S. 
Engraiiings,    Oer.  Fror.,  p.  190.  t  6. ;  Ijan.  llL,  660.  f.  4.  -,  and  cm  Jig.  832. 

Spec.  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  sessile,  linear,  finely  toothed,  tomentose  beneath. 
Inner  bracteas  of  the  involucre  lanceolate,  eloneate.  ( Willd,  Sp.  PL)  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  England,  a  hardy  shrub,  with  fn^rant 
flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.    It  is  readily  propagated  by  cut- 


CHAP,  LXVII. 


COMPO'SIT£.       fi&'CCHAKIS. 


yton.    It  wu  cultiTBted  by  Parkinson  in  1640.     t 
App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  Sitehelina.    ■ 

AdMTin  L,  Tber*  arc  two  (ncD-hoiHc  iiicclM,  S.  Brtsr/xxiu 
■ad  a.  CtaMaMoi  be«b  aMdcrtd  inHtiibiiUithe  Om  mm. 
iBfJo  Ua  bOaht  or  6ft..  ud  the  oUi«  u  thn  or  E  A. ;  <•blc^bel■lt 
■UtvM  of  CiBdIa,  uid  thrtTliif  qiilU  well  In  ■  Imat,  ue  douMm 
tttott  iiM Ml  I  viH  « tonnnitlre  Tockwnili. 

Kmart.  Wc  m^  obHnc  hve  Uul  MCk  pluiu  u  the  dlStiaii 
■IMeIi*  of  StatMUn^  hud}  and  baK-haidi,  ■»  nrelr,  tf  ner.  Is 
b«  IbuBd  In  the  pubUe  numriai.    Theli  euKiite  It  In  genani  canancd  to  the 

Indlviduab)  ot  Hma  of  oiir  puUle  boUnk  (inleni.    Henoa  the  grsai  ralue 

KlenHae  DoiMofvlawt  Han,  hf  meana  oT  Ibnn,  naUTptanu  are  uvMcred  itJic  In^ecimitn 
that  miiU  ««lianriw  b*  known  to InunUU  onli  Ihronfh  booki  octiirlwtuinii  wd  whkh  ini^ 
norr  tw  K«D  by  the  gcncnl  oteeT'er  at  alL  Botanic  nrdeni,  therefore,  nliil  moie  or  Jew,  Id 
trcn  clilllKd  (Duntry.  ai  a  paR  of  ihe  national  Inullutloai ;  and  In  •ante  niiintitet.  u  In  Franc* 
theji  are  tetj  pioperlr  lupperted  at  the  expSDH  of  the  local,  or  genanl,  gorenmaiiL 

Genus  II. 

a 

iffA'CCHARlS  R.  Br.     Thr  Baccbaris,  or  PlouORItAs's  Sfikevahd. 
Lm.  Syil.  Syngenesis  Supt^rflua. 

IJimlffaiUtit.    LeB  Srn.  Qen.  Cnnnn,  p.  SO*. ;  All.  KoTt.  Hew.,  ri.ltOLS.  b,SS, 

Amalgmtr.    Baobante,  Pr.  i  Bacdiarli,  Otr. 

DtHtaUtm.    Trrm  Bucetia,  nine ;  bccauae  oT  tli«  vinoua  odour  oT  Iti  not.    Pllnji  aaii  the  root 

■  I.   S.  ITalivifo'lia   L,     The    Sea- Purslane-leaved   Baccbaris,   or  the 
Groundtel  Tree, 
UaUteatien    Un.  Sp.,  tiOt. ;  Willd.  Sp,  PL,  3,  p.  ISUL ;  Schmidt  Banin.,  t.  St.  i  AIL  Hart.  Kew,, 
Smmv^.    S^Mo  arbortacnu  Jforf.  Knc. 
Eivrarinfi.    Schmidt  Baum.,  1 8S. :  Do  Ham.  Artk,  t.  3&  ;  and  mirJlf.  S33. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.   Leaves  obovate,  crenately  notched  on 

the  terminal  portion.  {Wilid.  Sp.ei.,ai.  p.  1915.) 

Flowers   vhite,   with   a   tint   of   purple,   and   re- 
sembling  those  of  the  groundsel,  but  larger.     A 

native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  from 

BIsryland  to   Florida.     It  has  been   in  cultivation 

in  British  sirdens  since  16B3  ;  it   ctowb  to  the  ' 

hdghtof  8ll.or  10  ft.,  and  flowers  from   Septem- 
ber to  November.    It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 

glaucous  hue  of  its  leaves,  in  consequence  of  the   i 

whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  whitish  powder,  i 

Its  seneral  appearance  accords  with  that  of  the  genua  « 

.i4'trq)lex,  and  the  shruba  of  both  lamilies  are,  accord-  ' 

ingly,  well  calcuhited  for  bein^  grouped  together. 

l^charis  Aaliiniiolia  will  grow  in  any  common  soil 

which  is  tolerably  dry,  attuning  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 

S  ft.,  in  3  or  4  years,  and  forming  a  large,  loose- 
headed,  robust-looking  bush,  of  from  10  ft.  to  IS  (t. 

m  hdght,and  12  ft.  or  15ft.  in  diameter,  in  10  years. 

It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.   Price  of  plants, 

in  the  London  nurseries,  li.  each. 
*  S.  .B.  anqustipo'lia   Purih.     The  narrow-leaved  Baccbaris,  i>r  Plough- 

man'i  ^liienard. 
Wenllficalioii.    Punh  Fl  Amcr.  Sept.,  e.  p.  SiS. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  narrow,  linear,  entire.     Panicle  compound,  many- 

Aowered.     Involucre  small.  (Emyc.  of  Ptonfj,  p.  703.)     A  subevergreen 
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shraby  of  less  vigorous  growth,  and  somewhat  more  tender,  than  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  sea  coast,  firam 
Carolina  to  Florida,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  flowerii^  from 
July  to  September.  It  was  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  1812,  and 
grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  retaining  its  leaves,  in  mild  seasons, 
urough  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  There  were  plants  in  the  Twicken- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  that  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  a  few  years  ago. 

B.  glomeratifldra  Michx.  Fl.  Amer.,  2.  p.  125.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  2. 
p.  523.,  is  described  as  having  the  leaves  smooth,  cuneately  obovate,  toothed 
towards  the  point ;  the  heads  of  flowers  axillary,  sessile,  remote ;  and  the  scales 
of  the  calyx  brown  above.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  in  woods 
on  the  sea  coast,  flowering  from  August  to  October ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
introduced. 


B.  DiotedrkUM  W.,  lUuw.  Itin.,  1 51,  If  a  native  of  the  Lerant,  and  if  generally  kept  in  the  green, 
house  or  oold-idt ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  It  were  thought  worthy  of  cultiTatMin,  it 
would  ttand  agaioat  aoonwnrative  wall. 

Genus  III. 


rVAh,    Thb  Iva.     Lin,  Sytt.  Syngendsia  Necess^a. 

IitrHlifieaifom.    Lin.  Gen.  PI.,  14S9: :  Ait.  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.  toL  &  p.  18L 
DfrioiUkm.    Uncertain.    Perliapt  nom  Yua,  a  name  uied  by  tiie  elder  txitanlits. 

m  1.  /.  PRUTE'^scENs  L,    The  shrubby  Iva. 

IdemiiflaUiou.  Un.  Amcea  Ac,  a  p^  SS.  {  Willd.  Sp.  PL,  a  p.  8387.  ^  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  cd.  S.  vol.  & 

p.  181. }  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  2.  a.580. 
Sffnonymet.    Agknio  alTUiii  paruTl^iia  frut^soent  Pluk.  Aim.,  12.  t  S7. 

r.  1. ;  Bastard  Jcraito*  Bark  T^ 
Engravinga.  PIuIl  Aim.,  IS.  t  27.  f.  1. }  Encyc.  of  Plants,  p.  744. 1 12762. ; 

and  our  Jig.  834. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  deeply  serrated, 
rough  with  dots.  ( WUld,  Spec.  Plant.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Florida,  on 
the  sea  coast ;  flowering  in  August  and  September. 
Cultivated  in  Britain  in  1711.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and,  in  sheltered  dry  situa^- 
tions,  is  tolerably  hardy;  but,  when  freely  exposed 
in  moist  soil,  it  is  apt  to  be  killed  to  the  ground  in 
severe  winters.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings ; 
but,  not  bemg  a  plant  of  much  beauty,  it  is  seldom  met 
with  in  collectious.-—  I.  imbricdta  WUld.  is  described  by 
Pursh  as  a  smooth  shrub,  with  linear  lanceolate  entire 
leaves,  found  on  the  sea  coast,  from  Carolina  to 
Georgia.     It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Genus  IV. 


834 


□ 


SANTOLrNA  L.    The  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton.   Lm.Sytt. 

Syngenesia  .£qualis. 

IdentificaHtm.    Lin.  Oen.  PL,  127a  ;  Len.  Syo.  Gen.  Compot.,  p.  259. ;  Alt  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  8.  toL  4, 

p.  517. 
Svnonyiner.    Santoline,  Pr. :  HeUigcnnflanze^  Oer, 
DeriviUan.    From  sonctef ,  noly,  and  limttn,  flax ;  lo  called  fhxm  its  suppoied  medioal  qualitica. 

Deicriplion,    Diminutive  evergreen  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  by  cuttings,  in  any  poor  sandy  smi. 
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a.  t.  S.  Cbamxctpaki'ssus  L.     The  Dwarf  C^rpreu  SantoUna,  or 
LaveniUr  Cotton. 

HmUftaUeit.    Uii.8|L.lin.i  VnDd.  Spi  PL,3.  |>.  ITSR.)  Att.  Hon.  Xtw.,  kL 

Kwtraninfit.    Lain.  IlL,  S71.  t.  &  ;  ud  nurjlg.  S3}. 

Spec. Char., ^c.  Branches toroentose.  Leaves  boar;, toothed; 
the  teetk  obtiue,  and  in  (bur  rows.  Each  peduncle  bearing 
a  Bingle  head  of  flowers,  which  has  a  downy  involucre. 
imid.  Sp.  PI., m.  p.  17ST.)  A  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  lince  1573.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  8  ft.  or  3  f^,  and  produces  it«  yellow 
Sowers  in  July.  It  was  common  in  gardens  in  tierard's  3 
time,  who  eays  it  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  and  has  much  T 
the  uune  qualities  as  southernwood.  It  was  fomiertj 
employed  as  a  vermifuge,  but  is  now  disused. 

B.8.S.  (C.)aau*BRo^SA  fV.    The  squarrose  (J-ieaatd)  Baaloiiat,  or  Lavender 

Cotton. 
UruMaOtnii.    W11ld,^F1.,&p.lTg8.)  Alt  HoTt  K?w.,  ad.  E.  toI.  *,  (i  £17. 
^»wiK.    Jtsfitanum  fa-mliu  niUi  SAcm  tIarU.  HUI^  3.  p.  II  L  &  t  a  C  IT. 

Smmt^it.  MDFiLHin.,3.t3.£iT. 

^Jtc.  Char.,  Sic.  Branches  tomentose.  Leaves  boary,  toothed ;  teeth  awU 
Bhi4>ed,  spreading  in  4  rows.  Peduncles  bearing  severally  at  the  lip  a  single 
head  of  flowers,  the  involucre  of  which  is  glabrous.  (WiUd.  Sp.  PI.,  ru. 
p. 796.)  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe;  cultivatea  in  Britain  since 
1770j  ^wing  to  the  hdgbt  of  1}  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  producing  its  yellow 
flowers  m  July  and  August. 

■L  3.  8.  yi'Rtnis  W.     The  green  Santolina,  or  Lavender  Cotton. 

UmttfiaaiiHi.    Wllld.  Sp.  PI.,  3l  p.  1788. ;  AIL  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  a  toL  t  p.  BIS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Branches  glabrous.      Leaves  glabrous,  toothed;  teeth  awl- 
shaped,  straight,  in  4  rows.     Heads  of  flowers  solitary  on  the  tips  of  pe- 
duncles.    Involucre  glabrous,     (Witld.  Sp.PL,  iii.  p.  1793.)     A  native  of 
diesouthof  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  Britun  in  1737;  growing  2  ft.  or  3 ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July.     This  sort  is  very  distinct  from  the  common 
species,  in   its  growing  shoots,  folia^,  and  peduncles  being  of  a  fresh  green 
colour,  and  thus  aflbrdiDg  an  obvious  contrast  to  the  hoary  aspect  of  the 
common  sort.     Its  leaves  have,  also,  their  segments  more  divaricate;  and 
its  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  are  of  greater  diameter. 
It  is  an  eligible  kind  of  shrub  for  plantmg  u)>oq  dry  rockwork,  in  a  sunny 
and  shelt^ed  situation,  and,  thus  placed,  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
flowers.      Like  most  of  the  other  sorts  of  this  genus,  it  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  in  botanic  gardens.    It  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  three  kinds 
of  S.  Charotecyparlssus  which  were  cultivated  by  Miller, 
and  conmdered  by  him  as  spedes.  (See  Martyn's  MUler.') 
There  are  plants  m  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
which,  from  their  deep  green  foliage,  q)pear  distinct ;  but  "^ 
triiether  specifically  so  or  not,  we  have  not  presumed  to  '' 
dedde.  I 

tt  4^  8.  xoskarinifo'lia  L.    Tbe  Rosemary-leaved  Santo-  ' 
lina,  or  Lavender  Cotton, 

UrKiiflaUlom.  Un.  So,.  IIM.,  TCnd.S|],PI.,ap.lT».)  E«n)thExot.Bot., 
t.f.a.  LSli  Aie.HMt.  Knr,,(d.S.roLl  p.  IS. 

AwnirAwf.    Exot.Bgt.,11,  t.Ai  EacTCof  nuti,n.flKf.  llgse.1  ndodl  . 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Branches  glabrous.  Leaves  linear;  lower 
ones  rather  downy,  tuberded  on  the  margin;  upper  ones 
glabrous,  flat,  entire.  Heads  of  flowers  solitary  at  the 
tips  of  peduncles.  Involucre  glabrous.  ( JVilld.  !h.  PL,  iii. 
p.  1796.)  Aaative  of  Spain,curtivBted  in  Britain  sincel683, 
and  producing  its  yellow  flowers  from  July  to  September. 
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Genus  V. 


□n 


ARTBMl'SIA  Cass.    The  Artemisia.    Lm.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflin. 

Idenlifieatitm.     Canlni,  aooonUng  to  LeMing  in  his  Bynop.  Ocd.  Compoiw,  pi  861 ;  Ait  Host.  Ke«^ 

ed.  S.  r.  &  p.  2. 
DeHmttkm,    Fhma  Artemitf  ooe  of  the  tuaom  of  Diana  i  or,  at  tome  rappoacL  Oron  Jrlewmn'n,  tbe 

wife  of  Mauaolui :  there  u  a  cypren-Uke  and  drooping  character  in  Mmic  of  the  ipeciet^  that  naj 

lie  anociated  with  the  latter  etymology. 

DescripHon.  Woody  or  suffirutescent  evergreen  plants,  nadves  of  Europe 
and  Afda;  all  of  them  highly  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  all  of  them  of  the 
easiest  culture  in  any  dry  soil. 

m  \.A,  ilBRO^'TANUM  L.     The  Abrotanum  Artemisia,  or  Southernwood. 

Idenlifieatkm.    lin.  flp.,  1185. ;  WilULSpi  PL,  3.  p.  1818. ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  i.  toL  &  p.  S. 

S^mm^ma.  iA>r6tanum  md«  Dod.  Pempt.,  SI. ;  Old  Man ;  Armoiae  Auione,  Aurone  dea  JatdlBi,  la 
Citrooelle,  la  Garderobe,  Fir. ;  Eberraute,  Wermuth,  StabwurU,  Gartenwurtz,  Qer. ;  Abratanob 
lUU,^  Spaattt  and  Port. 

Dai9iUioH,  The  Greek  name  for  thi«  plant  b  Abrotonon«  which  if  Tarioualy  derived,  from  ubntlvm, 
incorruptible ;  Aram  oAtoAm,  unfit  for  food ;  fWmi  the  toft  ddieaey  {obrotiM)  of  iti  appearance:  or 
ftom  a6ro$,  loft,  and  tonot,  eatendon,  became  it  is  extended/or  giDWt»  in  a  Terr  soft  manner,  wbj 
Linncut  and  othert  write  it  Abrotanum,  is  not  known.  The  name  of  Old  Man,  doubUeas,  has 
reference  to  its  grey  and  powdery  appearance.  It  Is  called  Gardevobe  in  FKndi,  from  its  being 
used  to  prevent  moths  foom  getting  into  ckithes,  dresses,  and  wardrobes.  Biertaute  U  boflCa  nie ; 
and  Wcrmuth.  wormwood ;  Stabwurta  means  staff  root ;  and  Gartenwuits  garden  root 

EtignnHtga,    Blackw.,  t  6& ;  Woodv.,  a5&  1 119. ;  and  our^l^.  837. 

Spec.  Char^  S^c.  Stem  straight.  Lower  leaves  bipinnate, 
upper  ones  pinnate,  with  the  segments  hair-like.  Calyxes 
puoescent,  hemispherical.  (WUld.  Sp,  PL)  A  nadve  of 
Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Silesia,  and  Camiola, 
in  Europe ;  and  of  Siberia,  Syria,  Oalatia,  Cappadocia, 
China,  and  Cochin-China,  in  Asia.  In  a  wild  state,  it  is 
seldom  found  above  3  fl.  or  4  fl.  high ;  and,  in  mountainous 
situations,  not  above  half  that  height,  with  the  branches 
recumbent.  In  British  wardens  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  5  ft.  in  deep  dry  soil.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
yellowish,  and  of  little  show,  appear  from  August  to  Oc- 
tober. This  plant  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  called  abrotonon ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  Turner  as 
being  cultivated  in  almost  every  English  garden  in  his  time.  Gerard  recom- 
mends it  as  aromatic ;  and,  according  to  AUioni,  the  branches  dye  wool  a 
deep  yellow.  In  modem  times,  it  is  almost  confined  to  the  gardens  of  farmers 
and  cottagers,  where  it  ranks  with  thyme,  rosemary,  and  mint,  for  its  fragance; 
but  it  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  suburban  gardens,  as  it  will  bear  the  smoke 
and  want  of  free  air  of  cities  without  the  slightest  injury.  The  leaves,  when 
held  against  a  strong  light,  will  be  found  full  of  transparent  dots ;  in  which 
it  is  probable  the  odorous  matter  contained  in  the  plant  will  be  found. 

Varieties. 

A  A.  A.  2  humile  Hort.  is  a  low-growing  spreading  shrub,  found  on  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  retaining  its  dwarf  habit  for  some 
years  in  British  gardens. 

A  A.  A.  3  toboUkidnum  Hort.,  A.  tobolskiana  Lodd.  Cat.,  was  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1820,  or  before,  and  is  a  much  more  vigorous- 
growing  variety,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts,  than  the  species.  There 
are  plants  in  the  arboretums  at  Hackney  and  Goldworth.  This  phmt 
has  elegant  foliage,  consisting  of  finely  divided  leaves, 

tt.  2.  A.  SAVTo'mcA  L.    The  Santonica  Artemisia,  Tartarian  Southern'' 

UHHidyOr  Worm-seed. 

Ideni0e4Uhn,    Lin.  Sp.,  118&  i  Woodv..  335. }  WUld.  8p.  PL,  3.  p.  160& ;  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.S. 
ToL  5.  p.  5. 


CHAP.  LXVn.  COHPO'81T£.       ^RTKMi'bI^. 

.    antmltla  muUDtM,  it,  amtLSa.,i.  alls.  Lit. 


^S"' 


Spec,  Char,,  ^c.    Stem  somewhat  branched.  Leaves  com-  .      ■- 
poundly  divided ;  those  of  the  atem  pinDate,  linear,  gla-  [ 
brous.     Flowers  about  5  in  a  head.    Heads  almost  I 
sessile,  disposed  unilaterally  and  reflexedly  in  spikes,  E 
which  are  m  panicles,  (mid.  Sp.  PL)     A  native  of  I 
Siberia,   Tartory,  and  Persia.     It  has  been  cultivated  | 
since  1598  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  '' 
hd^ht  of  1  ft.,  ibrming  a  low  spreading  bush,  and  pro-  , 
ducing  abundance  of  whitish  green  flowers  from  Sep-  <. 
tember  to  November.  He  leaves  are  ver^  small,  linear,  ^ 
and  undivided.    The  seeds  of  this  species  were  for- 
merly imported  from  the  Levant,  under  the  name  of 
lemen  (antontcum,  or  worm-seed ;  but  the  plant  is  now 
little  used  in  medicine.     It  is,  however,  tonic,  and 
stomachic ;  and,  like  many  other  plants  now  neglected,  may  be  found  useful 
to  practitioners  who  dep^d  for  drugs  on  their  own  resources. 
■  3.  A.  abborb'scbns  L.     The  arborescent  Artemisia,  or  Tree  Wormwood. 

MimlVatim.    Us.  8^,IUH.|  WilU.  So.  Ft,  3.  p.  l^a  i  AIL  Hon.  Kew.,  ^.  1,  toL  S.  u. 3. 

Bfomima.    jftalnlbliun  irtoriKcni  LA.  Ic,  1.  p.  753.  i  AbUynthe,  or  Annolie  ai  Arbre.  Fr. 

Av>^pli«i.    rPuk.'nHMr.,M.f.S.j  Lob.  fen.,  tT5i 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  tiipinnatifid,  silky,  greyj  swments  linear.  Flowers 
in  globose  heads,  that  are  borne  on  simple  branchlets.  (WUld.  Sp.  Fl.)  A 
native  of  the  Levant,  Portugal,  and  the  south  of  France,  principally  on  the 
sea  shore,  where  it  grows  to  the  h«ght  of  6  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  produces  its  yel- 
lowish green  flowers  from  June  to  Au^st.  The  whole  plant  so  much  re- 
semUes  the  common  wormwood,  that  LInneus  considered  ilponiy  a  variety 
of  that  species.  It  was  <niltivated  in  British  gardens  in  1640;  Oerard  coUs 
it  thegreater.orfemale,  southernwood,  and  says  that,  "by  careful  manuring, 
it  doth  oftentimes  grow  up  in  manner  of  a  shrub,  and  cometh  to  be  as  high 
as  a  man,  brinnng  forth  stalks  an  inch  thick,  or  more,  out  of  which  spring 
very  many  sprigs,  or  branches,  set  about  with  leaves,  diversely  jagged,  and 
finely  indented,  somewhat  white,  and  of  a  certain  strong  smell/'  This 
species  makes  a  fine  strong  plant,  and  a  fit  associate  for  the  strong-growing 
variety  of  the  common  southernwood.  There  are  plants  of  this  species  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oardcn,  and  in 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  and  it  well  deserves  a  place,  with  A. 
Abr6umum  and  A.  ptocin,  in  collections.     Plants  are  It.  6d.  each. 

App.  i.  Other  harib/  Species  of  Artemisia. 


Id  out  J£ir(u  jBtOiiikIcWi  KTml  ^«d»  will  be  (bund  indlotfcd  m  Ugncoui  inil  hiniT;  t 
■own],  tbtf  at  of  (uch  hurable  (mtli.  ud  ta  Impn-rEqlir  llgnmua.  thu,  lot  lU  pcutlul  pal 
tbernuTbeBonlltljcTnrtderaduhabicnHupUnci:  unku  we  eicail  A.  pmcin,  nhlob  li  ■ 
(nm  8  ft.  bl«h,  but  iiMdi  •«>«[•  to  H  bi  be  Dobtng  nun  tbu  .if.  uboT^ieai. 

App.  ii.  Hay-harcb/  Species  of  Artemisia. 

bire  mbeA  lo  the  huidT  llneoui 

mdU  Sn  an));  lo  tboH  wbfch  ne 
■     marmarKirUMnnHi- 
ira  ikiHit  all  too  low  1 

Boa  pUnta.    "Bia  nat 

toMUnt  or  UmmI*  A.mnln'MM.  Bm.  Xeie.,a.  9.110.,  L' 
mrU.£^JHt.,t.a,  l'.^Ham.,e.  tas.,  uS  ourjb.Sn. 
Tbil  ncdsi  h«  b]piniut«d  lUk}  irblW  Ihkl  wllb  'i~-r^-ft 
HiieB  MMa.  'nie  AoirRllcadiDa  dobaH,  and  tbe  Bower-bariDg 
iKHHJica  wmd-UlM;  Hi*  wli^  pktit  U  of  ■  dlTBT  Colour,  li 
It  ■  nttln  of  Hidaln,  fbnca  It  nM  IntiWluMd  In  17TT  -,  and. 
Id  Biltfita  BKcn-houH,  Itgnm  to  the  hdghl  oT  4  ft.  or  5  ft., 
produdnf  Itt  jaUowlah  gnn  tfowan  In  Jtuw  and  Jul*.  Thli  la 
DT  ^  tbe  handamiat  fpedet  oT  tbe  gcnui,  and  It  ufcd  rbmisljr 

unmaoce,  uuclatal  nilh  lucta  ihniba  u  .^athjnili  iKitn 
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□ 


if EUCHRY'SUM  Leuing.  Tbb  Hblichrtsuh,  or  CrfAMsnwa  Flowss. 
Lin.  Sytl.  SyngeoStia  Sup^rflua. 

/itnifiitutiM.    LcM-SnuM.  Ook.  Ccinpa.,p.774. 

Sfta^mt.     Firt  «r  fiupliillum  Ui.  Cn.  f  J.,  IfM.,  H  idopM  In  JDL  fliirt.  £a,  (d.  1.  nl.  & 

.    Pittd  hiUot,  the  mn,  nod  cfc 


a,  1.  A.  •5t(e'cbas  i>.  Son.     The  Stoechas  Hdichrysum,  or  coatmon  Ambby 

Everlatting  FTotcer. 
tdaHfe^io*.    D.  Don ;  Loud.  Hort  Brit 
atmttfmn.  OiuphUiun  SurcbH  LAi,  miML  Sp.  H..  &  gi  1803.,  Jit  flori.  JCn,  ed.  1.  nL  1  p.  U  j 

llvn(«vi.    BureLIc<>n..t.«^ai  Bluka.,I.i3a.i  Kii7e.orPUi>t>,|>.iaBii:in56. 

^»c.  dor.,  r^c.  Branchea  twiggy.  Leaves  linear.  Heads  of  flowers  Id  a  com- 
pound  coryinb.  (WiUd.  Sp.PL,  as  Gn^hUhim  Ste'chas.)  A  natire  oT 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  It  was  culdvated  in  Britain  in  1629,  wbae 
h  grows  to  8  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  its  yellow  flowers  irom  June  to 
October.  It  is  a  low  erei^reen  shrub,  with  long,  sleader,irTeguiBr  branches 
the  lower  ones  having  blunt  leaves,  SI  in.  long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  end;  those  on  the  flower  stalks  are  very  narrow,  and  end  in  acute 
points;  and  the  whole  plant  is  very  woolly.  The  flowers  tominate  in  a 
compound  corymb ;  the  calyxes  are  at  iirst  silvery,  but  afterwards  turn  to 
a  yellow  sulphur  colour.  Ifthe  flowers  are  gathered  before  they  are  much 
opened,  th^heads  will  continue  in  beauty  many  years  if  kept  from  air  and 
dust  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  dry  calcareous  soils;  but  it  leipires 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  sheltered  utuation ;  and,  north  of  London,  it  will,  in 
many  places  require  a  conservative  wall.  This  species  is  now  scarcely  to  be 
procured  in  any  of  the  London  nurseries,  though  some  years  ago  there 
were  plants  of  it  in  the  Hammersmith  collection. 

App.  i.    Half-hardy  Species  of  the  H^lichr^m. 

H.fitMcaiu  D.  DoD  ;  AMIna  MUcuu  Bol.  Ra    t  TK  ;  OupMllun  tt 
aUnmBH.IUp.iWii'Ktflg.W.;  to  •  nMlxe  oTtlie  Oipe  of  "— " — 


H.  «iw^(nm  D.  Don;  GniphUluDi  congMum  Lati^  Bat  Xa..  (.iSK;  uid  out  At.  HI.:lia 
natWc  at  thp  Cap*  dF  Good  Hope,  bto^^^V  ^  'L  b^h,  aod  pfodudog  Itt  purpUfh  flavor  beoioi  in 
U>r  awl  June.    ViriDui  othei  lae^et  of  thu  genui,  hihI  of  clnilr  allttd  teDm.  mit  nUUbte  ta 
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LI 


CINERA'RIA   Leiimg.     Thb  Cinbbabu.     lAa.  Syil.  Sfngenesia 

Idmllflciilion.    Lnm.9iimra,  OtB.Coaacm.,f,3ea. 

&ntoni/ma.    ClnenLre,  Fr.  ^  AjcbflipOtnte,  Cer. 

*~  1.  C.  uari'tima  L.     The  Seartid^Miabiiing  Cineraria,  orlhe  Sea  Ragwort. 

UtmUfiaUKM.    LID.  ap.,  1»M,  j  WiLld.fcPI.,3.ii7S.j  Alt  Holt  K™.,  hL  1  «L  S.  A  75l 

Sfwmymrt.    Clnertii*  iW.  Pni^if,  64Si  J»a*e'n  iniirttiiM  Bom.;  SicUUu  lUgwoit. 

M^tmilitgi.    Flar.  Oiec,  I.  B!l. ;  Park., 689.  r. 7.  i  Lob.  loin.,  &i. I  Oct.  Emu.,  WO.t\. 

Spec.  Char.,^c,  Leaves  pinnatifid,  tomentose  beneath ;  the  lobes  obtuse.and  each 
consisting  of  about  3  obtiuelobelets.  Flowers  in  panicles.   Involucre  tomeo- 
toae.  (H^^iH,  1^.  i*;.)  A  native  ofthe  south  ofEurope.oniheaeacoaat  and  on 
rodu.  It  growsabout  Vaucliue,  in  the  cliSs  of  the  perpendicular  rock.abovc 
the  spring.   It  was  cultivated  in  Britain  b  the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson, 
and  was  by  these  authors,  and  by  Miller,  erroneously  considered  as  indi- 
genoue.    It  is  a  sufihitescent  plant,  with  rambling  branches,  growing,  in  dry 
soil  and  a  warm  situation,  3  fl.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  produring  its  yelbw  ragwort- 
like  flowers  from  June  to  August.   Unless  planted 
in  Tcrv  dry  soil,  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  to  the 
ground  in  severe  winters ;  but  such  is  the  beauty 
of  its  whitish,  large,  and   deeply  sinuatcd  fo- 
liage, at  every  season  of  the  year,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  place  against  a  conservative  wall, 
where  it  may  be  placed  near  Solinum  margink- 
turn,  and  any  other  ligneous  whitish-leaved  species 
of  that  genus. 

.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Cineraria,     i 

. grcRi-houH  plnti,  of  low  gmith, 

in  April  orHAfi  and,  where  QtEnli  a  nxkwork  iiii- 
<K,n4v.c  VI  bcknf  KotEdcd  durtna  thtvLoter  Kiaoii,  lh«H  mtf 
be  tr1«l  upon  it  fcrr,rfiiM(;^5«,l,perh™r.lherhHbaceoiii 

C.  caiAceiH,  C.'»&^,  C.  voiml(f iUa,  C  Ucctor.'c.  laoiU 

IM-  K«S),  C  ge(IMH  (Kg-  SM-}.  •»d  C.  tMeUSUri  L.,  AgatliE'a  He1§(tt>  Cru.  I.Jtp.  atS.  Ml)  may  ba 
nentioneil  u  eunplei.  All  IbeH  ipcclci  aenl  rred  v,  and  alio  mule  logethR ;  to  thai  >bundan«  of 
planta  D>*7  *"  oiUr  ntiBd,  wblch  may  be  pneervcd  in  a  hame  Ibieugh  Ibe  iriiKet,  and  Ouned  eul 
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App.  I.     Half-kardy  Genera  belaying  to  the  Order  Compdaia. 

!r  CoouMu,  wfaMlm  luidj  o  hmSLhatij, 
I  an  Hnutieoie  i  Hkd  vhicta,  tboivb  vamaBj 


■Dd  chtMIr  rd^  br  Um  IB 


._  —..Jd  3«i£,  OddMhu  HlkUUka  UU,  ■• 

briiUoraiL    im»ii«m>iiinib.-Mim«Ti»»na,  wiw^ii 

IrtiMltl^    Tblikiinr)rliiHrMtin(&allyean>Miat<>ruii4 . _,_  _. 

Good  Hope,  and  rrrj  fpfcikdld  when  \u  flowa.    The  oriour  of  tli«  nn  ki  fHlow,  uwife,  MiT|ifc,  or 
Thitv.  SeT<ral^QrpgHi!ii[mll,of  then  might  pMtif  beprawredal  tMbweof  ncooifWaMTB  gilt 

A.  dipn'iil.  (Bur,  Jlii(.,L3i.)liuidkiwnii^>«l  iron  WtbaMihl  if  3lt, flominc  Ann  JMt 


iw  ud  D.  iptolmni  H.  K.  an  Cap*  iknilK,  gnndBC 

nine  kit  JtHW  and  July. 

'•-  -"•-a  BMrk.  t»  ■  Cips  frmui,  of  which  thms  m™  7  mlftuIiK  .    , 


to  l£*  feci 


B.rraitdffiarayl.  {Bat.  Mat.,  t.  I^M.)  Li  often  in  c<. 

amlM^ttt.  Br.  Ii  a  Capv  laiui  oTcTiTgroen  undenhruhi,  ofvhicli  Snccia 
hiTctoni  iBtmtneiidJwhlcb  grow  to  U»  belghl  of  t  (L,  and  produce  the4r  br1(tal 
TellDw  floven  from  May  to  Au«ut 
niAAmma  ii  M  Cape  fenua,  of  which  Ihere  are  numeroui  low  undi 
of  [hem  rllUlgaa  high  aa  3  R.     O-^fiatrU/fHla  Bat. 
•    -•  — -  —  "•     "  --mila  fiot.Ma».t.768.! 


OitntptrmatoK  Ii  a  Case  gmiu  of  kow  ererfreen  ibmba,  j 
hright  of  8ft.ot;iOft.,and  pmliiTiiiglhFliTellow  flDwenmnn  A 
Rptefa]  of  (bem  are  Bgured  Id  our  Emcyelop^a^  of  Ptamlt ;  ai 

,,-.„■  ..-„.__, .    „.„      ^_     ^^     gj)  I    ,jy  ^,, 


u  hWi  M  Tn!'m  ?f?,%i 


ire  iuUts  of  the  Cafic.  and 

Aprt~lla°Augiut."~Airthen«ii^aieiie*uirnii^   t!  c*.yHiu!»l^ilia  Ven.  (BoL 
Reg,,  t  «.;aiidourV  w-LmajiirTetoeienpluytlMienHa. 

MiUlra.  Cae.  This  it  an  exceedingly  interesting  genus  of  Bhmbb;  clitid>- 
crs,  with  lesTes  terminating  in  tendrils,  by  the 
prehension  of  which  the  stems  are  supported. 
The  species  are  nHtivet  of  South  Amenca,  and 
only  three  of  them,  oa  l«r  as  we  know,  have 
yet  been  introduced.  M.  iatijb&a  D.  Don  in 
Brit,  Fi.-Gard.,2d  aer.,  t.  Z88.,and  ourj%.852., 
is  a  native  of  Valparaiso,  which  lias  flowered  in 
a  frame  at  Kilmineton  Rectory,  Wilts,  The 
flowers  are  pale  pink  and  yellow,  and  the  leaves 
cordate-oblong,  ending  in  a  scollop,  or  notch, 
the  midrib  of  the  letu  being  extended  up  the 
blade  of  the  leaf,  through  the  centre  of  the  , 
notch,  and  being  continued  into  a  tendril  3  in.  ^ 
long.  M.  aracinoUea  Hart.  (Sol.  Mag,,  t. 
2705.)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  red  flowers, 
produced  in  July  and  August.  A  jAaat,  ap- 
parently of  the  former  species  has  stood  out  ^ 
three  winters  in  the  Clapton  Nursery,  without 
the  slightest  protection,  and  appears  perfectiy 
hardy.  Muntia  lat^SHa  represents  a  bmily  of 
climbers  so  very  iMerent  from  every  other  hitherto  propagated  in  Britid 
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garden*,  that  yre  cannot  but  atrongl;  recommend  it  fur  trial  agaiDit  every  con- 
aervBtige  wall. 

D6Ui&  Cav.  There  ii  an  atboresceot  'species  of  this  genus,  which,  in 
Mexico,  is  nid  to  grow  as  high  as  4011.  A  plant  of  it  was  introduced  into 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  in  1835,  and  it  was  seen  in  the  August  of 
that  year  oj  Dr.  Neill  of  Canonmills  Cottle,  who  describes  it  hh  "  a  cutting, 
resembling  a  middle-aiied  trunk  or  email  stem  of  an  elder  bush,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  lee,  and  fully  as  woody  as  the  elder.  It  was  throwing  out  leaves 
very  like  tlose  of  our  herbaceous  species."  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol,  li.  p,  6B0.) 
On  applying  to  Mr.  Shepherd  for  information  respecting  this  plant,  he  says 
nothing  of  the  plant  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Neill,  but  infonns  us  tnat  he  has  "  a 
very  fine  plant,  on  a  south  wall,  where  it  does  better  than  in  a  green-house." 
He  alsoinformsus  that,  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  there  are  a  fine  old  plant,  and 
several  young  ones  fi>r  sale;  and  that,  in  the  green-house  of  C.  Tayiure,  Esq., 
there  la  a  p£uit  from  11  ft.  to  14  ft.  hi^.  We  also  learn  from  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  that  tbey  received  the  tree  dahlia,  a  few  years  ago,  from  Mexico,  but 
afterwards  lost  it.  Mr.  M'Nab  informs  us  that  there  are  plants  of  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  that  there  is  one  in  the 
Botanicu  and  Horticultural  Garden  at  Viaatnea' 

JmumiBu  f  -  -       -  - 

bi«rsft.,> 


bc)abl«rSft.,  ad  mduOng  Iti  Tellow  flowm  I 

MkIw  JV>Mc4«it  Jieq.  lom.,  1. 1  161.,  «id 

native  of  fiadciu,  whtch  growi  ta  Uig  hcJ^l  a 

JuIt.    it  lift  vwt  iHDdiointpUntdiirlD-"^'  - 


KnuAaka  aemmUa  Hmk.  (&<.  Umg..  U  3069.)  b  an  enrpHS 
■rowlBC  to  lb*  litight  oT  4  ft.,  ind  piodiiclnc  iu  p*la  vtril* 


- jBlftuikeoM,  DC  toiHwhat  woodv.    Of  ikiK  tlw 

aTpir*tam  I«h  (Ku.  Mw.,  L  IsS. )  (nd  aixM-  BH).  ■  nMlva  of  Vu 
nowi  to  th*  licMit  df  10  ft.,  ud  pndim  In  wtiltc  Oowtn  (nna  m 
bardr,  ud  niH(tiiiii  audi  oM  In  the  opa  Inidt^  In  Uw  itishboutkood  h  unaou,! 

inn.  irillMMl  inr  pntHtka  itluuw.    Tbe  wbeu  elul  bu  ■  utalla  oiMct,  uid  m —  _ .., 

ofniut.    ThlikiIheHuU«<auHi«fIlaiifC*l«r.  (ii*  RrM  JrUA.  A«f.  M  SsM.  Ailt)    A.  ■■. 

«->IVWH/iici^3eh.,3.  Lsra.  liVMUnrflkaCapaof  OoodHoiK, 

whkA  Btna  W  tk*  htUhl  oTaft.,  and  tnidiiaca  Ha  nila  blu*  towoi  iVam 

■TarloJiilT.    A.an£&HL*b.(AX.aA,  LMfciaBdourjb.  aSKJIi 

■  natlvaorif«rIIaU»d,wlilclianwi  to  Um  b*l|ht  of  S ft  orS ft., and 

iniduOB  tu  «lilM  fowoi  nao  matti  lo  Jul*.  I 

naDTceflbaCapt,  obanltgnnntoilia  bdiht  of  fi  ft.  ^  la  n  dd  ■ 
liihal)ltairtofaiirfn«i-boiu(a,aDdproduoalttTriLovfloiren  rr<un  June 
._ _ . o&t  tbi  ■■  '■■-- 


Cm,  of  Mill  bBMiMefgromh, 

Smo^'m  atrtttiOa  Swt  (Aoobatii  aenirMla  U^) 
•fcrirecB  uideiihnib,  (Rnrliu  to  the  bdihl  of  4  ft.,  and  pr 
->■"-- — nftoDAunuKo^Dre--^- 


Coii#B  oarstMiMfi  jacn.  IGOD.,  t.  !«&.,  ia  an  ewcreen  ihiub,  ■  Batlt* 
of  Camna,  (reiriiu  to  tbe  iMJiht  ef  5ft.,  and  producinc  Ua  pnitda  , 

Bowaa  fton  Jul*  toOctobar.    Tbere  are  wrenl  atba  ftaiaa  andgnan 

. -— tiHvtciaa)batflnrofUian*x(Mdalbiillnlielflii 

WtMri  UuS.,  and  out  Ai.  Wl..  ia  a  low  eienm  idniti,  \ 

Bill,  iAMifnnntotli>h«<glilaf8n.«10ft.,  and  nodnia  I 

— Auiuil Id  Nomaber.  UwalalniduccirbilSMi 

4&   8 
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HoiiI^>hnilL  villi  lOei 


Tu  of  vhkh  thOT  are  KrvrvJ  luffhiacoK  wceib^  witb  ucculait  kave*, 
I G  (L,  all  at  vtilch  ml^[  be  Died  <n  conKrritlTc  rockwcdi. 

JlilM>K,»nclF.  uiiforiDUf.CM..  lam.atSOa.ireoUlTarfPwiiiDd 

cnmlng  to  the  height  of  frdm4  ft  toCn.,  uid  pnduclaf  tbcir  finfUtfa  ftowen  fhMB  Jul] 

Ordmi  pnllfrra  Thunb.  (&*  Mag-.t.  16S7.)  ii  m  CTRrnen  Dndmhnib,*  ueniif  tl 
trowln*  to  Uk  height  ofaH,  ud  producing  IUttIIoh  iovenin  Vif  ud  June. 

PyrWlnilll  9dl  U  %  genui   of   whfch  KTer>]  ipeda,  rutlrvt  of  the  c^, 

C^uiidai  ud  Tlnvriff^,  ut  cuffl^ticofe,  ktow  u  Uk  hei^l  of  3  rL»  and 

Sqrl^«I*l"'">i»A.86i)  will  giTo  Ml  idai  ot  iho  flHKla.'   tnilUt 

DumbB  oT  SmeCl  BrU.  Fl.  Gari.,  UDdrr  Ihatmd  01  IimfUamMirtfJite,  „ 

"  It  Ttirir1IT*i  ""■  »ntfc..hn,M,f  Traertn  and  Canar;  planU,  hilhtrco  % 

— ■'— •  u  included  is  the  genui  Pfrtthium,  will,  p(c£abl|.  be  bund  I 


toljeknciothMoTJ 

Aa«3aia  I.  ii  a  tmu  of  erFriroRi  utidenhti^Dallin  of  IheCiM 
of  whlcK  A,   paMimi  L.  (Com.  Hort.,  £.  «7. ;  Emc^.  nf  Plamti,  p,  gyA 

BafMiRlIii  ■trn*>'t'%''<>  Doi^  I''4>  ^''-  ^  3^1  ^  *  nill'e  of  Candia,      , 
growing  10  the  bclilll  of  Sd,   and  producing  lu  jrellow  Bowni   from 
June   to  Octobei.     It  deacrrn  a  ptace  l«ainal  a  coaHrratlTe   nail  or 

PUmlti/tiitrlUffrmtl  W.TanacMum  flabrtliinnne/.'ff^df..  {Ihl.  ifag, 
LSH.)  i>  an  ereiireeii  undpiahruli,  a  native  of  Ihs  Cape,  which  gttmt  to  Ihl  hri|U  of  Ift..  I^ 
pnxluccllHTeUowflo-enfroin  Mljto  AuguB.     It  li  internCinK  for  lUillTriT  hn-abapcd  law 

£r*wAijhi/u  ^frtciniu  U  IBaL  Mag.,  L  SOS.)  b  an  ercTjiTHn  Cape  llinill.  which  gnm  [a  llw 
helBhioJBfl.,andthoa«hiiolreniarkj6leinit.  " 

UnH  oftlie  nuUlerninwd  1  theiarealnodaro 
SniMo  L.  k  a  gcBua  of  which  Iheie  an  > 
(oOhiticcieeaDdetetgReni  and  which,  if  planted  In  drj  kII,  againit  «  wall,  or  on  rotkinjrk  In  ■ 
Tenrwam  (itualion,  mlahl  probahl;  admit  of  being  ptotceled  during  winter.    In  the  waimeB  patti 

haTdierthanpelatr'nlunii.  'a.^'i^gaat  nthu  rMro  Bot.  Mai.,  I.SSS.,  hu  Iicen  K>  tmlld.  S.  liUrinsa 
/.Mi  Ktowi  to  the  heiilit  of  6ft.,  and  flowen  In  June  and  Julr.    It  woLiid  form  a  no4  omanmtal 

•oawwhit  oralc,  leaTa.wilfaan  odout  iwht  or  lew  camphoi.lihr    Planted  out  iiKler  a  wall  An  the' 

yaFicut  tUtrr  gnm  <f  CnwpWiM  aflbrd  half-hard;  luShillnne  inedea ;  but  tomt  of  thcai  aircf 
nich  humUa  growth,  that  ther  arEbetlet  adiptnl  Itar  being  caniidFrrd  ai  haif.hardr  hnbaceoua  planU 
thin  ihnita.  Thoic,  howerer,  who  with  to  punue  the  Btldert  ai  far  ai  il  will  go,  may  luin  to  the 
IbnowlBggenenliiaiirffortwfln'bniifniiand  CnnlnafT'i  ilafiaxinr:~CtnUinBta.ScBlrafktaat 
IK.tr«»lf«nBUan.hl(hl,S(ohe-a(S.iHni>Mi  ll  4  (thigh),  Bocdiia,  CiiiUrtyn,  Jto/diHfra,  StoM, 
JlniMa,  Evuaf'tHum,  JfilAala,  AW/Au,  Orimlilit,  ZHpIopdfpio,  N«ia,  Eri/pnm,  FlrnmHI. 
iSi^uSmMm,  Ob-MU.  Zcnw^lL  Jll«un^  tMMctlOl^iMiarVW/l.»r^S<,  Oaitek 
(C.  Icplophjla    ii   Tcrj   ■hnihb.l,  tiitlt.  OioMdMau,  I.fvaiU„<7m<.  Ap/lcUiU,  S^ntinta,  Mr- 
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OF   THE   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   BBLONGINQ  TO   THE 
OHDBR   KPACRIDA'CKX. 

Orrra^LH  JL  Br.k  igniutor  AiutnlUn  ihrubi,  DriDa«t,nur,ind  compact  babit  of  gnwtb ; 
wUhlEiTa  mucranUe,  on  ihcrt  pBWn  i  ind  ihowr.  simian,  luilel,  plDk,  orrmn  dowm.  litm 
■re  Kim]  tptda  Jn  our  Dr«n-^ouia,  u  Hill  bt  Ken  bj  our  HotUii  SrHamlaiM,  In  hdghl  Uwt 
TUT  fnm  3ft.la6(L  is  Sltj  and,  like  oihcr  hnir-roixnl  phnl),  Ihtj  Ibiive  but  In  ModiloiuD 
Diicd  with  uMtj  peat.    Younf  cuoinn.  trtatallUIu  IhoH  of  £rlim.  toM  mulUi. 

SlflwiuUr*  pAi^Mki  a  Br,  BM.  n«,LaiB.i  StjplitUa  pinlRlli  Sprnv.  1 1>  an  sect  >hnib,  with 
actroM  taarei,  ctDwdad  tDg«ili«r  i  and  ■Uh  ixlllaiT  lawat,  hiTini  a  nitet  tube,  and  a  grtnlih 
jr^lowtbnh.  itlaanaitnaf  NnSiiuiliWalMitrimlaaloUwb^torftfiiBlft.  taen.,  andflov. 
criof  treat  Haj  U  Juljr.    Like  atjfhtOM,  fton  wlikb  It  baa  bten  icpinUd,  1[  li  ■  buutiAil  tbrub 


a  l^rmr.,  li  a  tree,  a  naUic  of  Vm  Dtemen^  Land, 
am  and  Hnearance  of  the  flowen  iHcmMe  Ihnae  or 
i„^'- ---.-  —        ... 

1  R.  Br.  Bet  Hag.,  t.  3I4T.,  li  a  Id 
wblte  Dowen,  □pped  with  gieen, 
red  and  add,  and  are  made  uito  ta 


idt.    L.  trtnUta,  L.  WPtgiia,  L.  i^t. 


L.  SicMA  R.  Bt.  (L  poljittetanu  Laid.  SM.  J 
Cat.,  t  MS&i  U  McuBw  Stita i  L. ninb 
Obnia  C*«U.  JbL  An^  t.  UIG. ;  and  nirOi.Wa} ; 
■ndi.  Wcrr4tli£(RBT,,Bot.Cali.,t.lSLiwUh 

■erenlothen;  are  bIk  In  Srltlth  ocdloctiont,  but 
donotKrow  to  half  the  bcl^t  of  LlanceolUuihf 


. .  ^nhtiblaD. 

titti  a.  parrlObn  Jii4r.  Oil.  llip.,t. 

_,., n.  AtuL,  ItT.i  liaa«minHi  •h^It^  ■ 

■atltcoT  Ktw  South  Walo,  on  laoantaliia,  where 
)t(TD«itslbebel^lofUft.,indueiD(inwhlle 

M « —  M.J  to  AiuniA,   It  hH  been  lo 

■ailnetino,  and  I4  dosMlia, 


nvelasAw  tntrAu  R.  Br. ;  Stf. 
phtUa  onigUa  Jti>^,  Bbal.  JM. 
Viy.,  t  33U.,  LhTTrami.,  8.  t  a, 
anf  ouTjb.Bn.1  liatieba  natln 
of  New  aSiIh  ^ale^  with  ildinua 
Icavci,  laBiewluU  Ukc  Ihoii  otZaA. 
iu>i  and  BuD  whit*  Ooven,  In 
•loideT  terminal  orailllarT  siUes 

£>«rfi3Blth  liaienuiorAiB. 


IJuIt.    ThtT 
I    U|K  Bwui,  ano  to  be  ftntn^ 

•    Mn%BMb;S.ian^WmCatr,Bii. 

Cab.,  L  It,  and  ourj^.  ttO.;  U  "-- 
tallat-BtDwiiiK  ipeclei  hitherto 
toeduced  of  Itali  lenui.  It  (»wi  to  the  htigbt  of  6  (t,  and  produca  lu 

*£vSk'iw>  ^Bt.  if  a  nniu  nearly  alll«l  lo  E'pactii,  of  which  ther 

'  ^admdtlt ILBr.     Thl>  !•  a  ttnut  of  elewit  New  Holland  tbnihi,  ni 

mcmorrotWIlIlau  Anderaan,  a  lurgeon  of  the  royal  nar-   -■- 

paid  fn^jUntlon  toboUnjr.    DeBtiptiou  ofthe 

Bounlcal  Ouiea  at'st'^^unl^  ^i^l'mWaDi'Andaio^'uie'iinHDt 
curator  o(  the  Apolhccariee'  Botankal  Oaiden  at  Cbeltee. 

A.  qnwKflSldee  ILBr.,  Bm.  Wo;,,  t  INS.,  Bet.  Cat.,  tWl,  and 
oat  A.  Wa,  irowi  to  the  hMght'oTSR.,  and  nroducei  It!  (tek  dowen 
ftcm  Hay  to  July.    Like  all  the  I^acildke*,  it  requirea  to  be  grown  In 

apra^Dt  itcamMa  Dot  Cab,,  t  iffi,,  li  a  ihrub,  reaembllng  An- 
derihajti,  which  growl  lo  the  height  of  S  fl.,  and  ivoducea  iia  (teah. 

IwrljcUy  well  la  a  cold-Fit,  It 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 

OF   THE   HARDY    LIGMBOUS   PLAHTB  OF  THE  ORDER   £BICA^CSJE. 

DjsTJNcnFsCkaraei€rutics,  Calyx  and  coroUa  each  with  4--5  sqspients. 
Stamens  4—5—8 — 10,  inserted  variously,  but  alternately  witli  the  segments 
of  the  corolla  where  not  more  numerous  than  they.  Anthers,  in  most,  with  2 
cells.  Ovary  with  its  cells,  in  most,  agreeii^  in  number  with  the  Hfgmnurs  a£ 
the  calyx  or  cotoUa.  Style  and  stigma  undivided.  Seeds  many.  AibnmeD 
fleshy.  Embtyo  erect,  sloider.  Sbrt2]fi(inJniodod6odronarb6rGum,atimber 
tae) ;  various  in  habit,  inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world.  (Z>cm*<  HUL  and 
UmHetft  lutTod,  to  N.  S)  This  order  contains  many  of  ihe  finest  and  moat 
omameotal  shrubs  of  the  tcnperate  regions  of  die  world :  aU  the  speeiea  wfaidh 
compose  it  have  hair-like  roc^  and  require  a  peat  s(»i,  or  a  soil  of  a  dose 
cohesive  nature,  but  which  is  yet  susceptible  of  beine  readily  penetrated  bv 
the  finest  fibrils  wfaicfa  belong  to  any  kind  of  j^lants.  Peat,  thoroughly  rotted, 
leaf-mouki,  or  very  fine  loan^  •and,are  soils  of  this  description,  and  are 
accordingly  required,  more  or  less,  for  all  the  plants  of  this  order.  The  hair, 
like  roots  of  the  fridkcese  soon  suffinr,  either  from  a  deficiency  or  asiqierfiuity 
of  mmsture ;  and  hence  an  important  part  of  their  culture  in  gardi**^?  consists 
in  keeping  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  equally  moist.  In  transpbntiiig  hair^ 
rooted  plfuits,  they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  Scorn  their  slender  fibrils  comii^  in 
contact  with  the  air:  but,  fortunately,  these  fibrils  are  ao  nnmeroos,  and 
so  interlaced  with  each  other,  as  to  form  a  kind  of  network,  which  en- 
closes and  supports  a  portion  of  the  sml  in  which  th^  grow,  and  the 
plants  are,  consequently,  almost  always  sent  fi^m  the  norseries  .with  i 
tNilis  of  earth  attached  to  them.    This  praetice,  by  continually  "   *  * 


the  Quantity  of  peat  earth  in  a  nursery,  occasions  a  demand  for  «  con- 
tinual supply  of  this  expensive  soil,  and,  consequently,  tends  to  increase  the 
price  charged  for  plants  of  the  JSrickcese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adhesion 
of  the  soil  to  the  roots  answers  an  economical  purpose,  as  it  does  not  require 
the  plants  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  sending  them  out ;  smce 
many  of  them  may  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  distance,  at  anjr  season, 
and  even,  if  it  were  necessary,  vmen  in  full  flower,  without  sustuniiig  much 
injury.    All  the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  cuttu^ 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  (^era,  and  of  the  groups  whkh  they 
form,  are  deduced  from  Don's  MUler^  in  which  the  whole  order  has  been 
remodeled  by  Professor  I>on. 

Sect.  I.    JSri^cba. 

Sect,  Char,  Calvx  not  connate  with  the  ovary,  except  in  Gaulthdria.  Disk 
nectariferous,  hypoejmous.  Fruit,  in  most,  a  capsule.  InfloieseenGe,  la 
the  bud  state,  naked. 

$  i.  EBx'iMM  NORM A^BS.     Cafy»  and  CoroUa  each  vM  4  Segmentt.    CmnoUa 

permanent,    lament  8.    FniU  with  4  CelU, 

J^Bi^CA  D,  Don,  Corolla  globose,  or  pitdier-shaped.  IRlaments  capillary. 
Anthers  not  protruded  b%ond  the  corolla,  bifid ;  the  cells  short,  opening 
by  an  oUong  hole,  awned  or  crested  at  the  base,  or,  in  a  few,  without 
any  appendage.  St^a  peltate.  Leaves  needle-shaped,  scattered,  or  in 
whorls. 

Gypsoca'llis  Sal.  Corolla  bell-ahaped,  or  shortly  tubular.  Filaments  flat. 
Anthers  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  2-parted;  the  cells  without  any 
appendage  at  the^  base,  distinct,  each  on  a  short  stalk,  and  opening  by  an 
oblique  hole.    Stigma  simple.    Leaves  needle-shaped,  in  whorls. 

Callu^na  Sal,  Corolla  snorter  than  the  calyx,  bell-shaped.  Filaroents 
dilated.     Anthers  not  protruded  beyond  the  corolla,  with  two  small  appen- 
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<lages.at  the  base :  their  cells  end  m  a  point,  and  open  lengthwise.  Stigma 
capitate.  ^  Ci^sule  concealed  by  the  inflexed,  permanent  calyx,  Orbicular, 
a  little  depressed,  with  4  furrows,  4  simple  valves,  and  4  cells ;  the  partitions 
simple,  fiat,  i^emate,  and  unconnected  with  the  valves,  fixed  vertically  to  a 
large,  ovate,  pitted,  permanent,  central  column."  (Smithy  Eng,  Floroy  ii. 
p.  884.)  Leaves  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  tip ;  in  transverse 
section  triangular,  imbricate  in  4  rows. 

$  iL  Andsomb'd&S.     Corolla  deciduout,      Slamens,  in  most,  not  protruded 

beyond  Ihe  Corolla, 

A.  TheJhUowmg  7  Genera  have  all  been  nutUttied  out  of  ihe  Genus  Andromeda; 
and  aU  have  10  Siamenty  I  PittUy  and  Fruit  that  has  a  leculicidal  Dehiscence, 

Andbo^m EDi4  L.  Calyx  with  5  acute  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  bearded.  Anthers  with  short, 
l^wned  cells.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in 
terminal,  umbel-like  groups. 

Cassi^opj?  D.  Don.  Calvx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  the  base.  Co- 
rolla bell-shaped,  5-cleit.  Filaments  elabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  tumid, 
1-awned  cells.  Style  dilated  at  the  oase.  Stiffma  obtuse.  Capsule  with 
its  valves  bifid  at  the  tip.  Small  heath-like  snrubs.  Leaves  imbricate. 
Flowers  solitarv. 

Cassa^ndiu  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  8  bracteas  at  its  base ;  its  segments  5,  leafy, 
imbricate  at  the  base.  Corolla  oblong,  with  a  contracted  5-toothed  mouth. 
Filaments  glabrous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongated  at  the  tip,  and  tubular 
there.  Stigma  annulated.  Leaves  with  short  |>etioles,  and  elliptic  oblong 
disks,  that  have  peltate  scales  on  both  surfaces.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed 
as  if  in  racemes  along  the  terminal  parts  of  the  branches. 

ZsNoWitf  D.  Don.  Calyx  5»toothed.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  with  a  revolute 
64obed  limb.  Filaments  ^brous.  Anthers  with  cells  elongate,  tubular, 
and  8-awnedat  the  tip.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  dilated,  with  the  margins 
nsually  toothed.    Flowers  in  racemes. 

Lto^n/>i  Nutt.  Calyx  <5-parted.  Corolla  ovate  or  tubular,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Filaments  short,  fiat,  downy.  Anthers  with  membra- 
nous cells  diat  open  lengthwise.  Style  5-cornered.  Stigma  obtuse.  Capsule 
5-comered.  Flowers  for  the  most  part  terminal,dispo8ed  in  racemose  pamcles. 

Lbugo'tho^  D.  Don.  Calyx  with  5  leafy  segments,  imbricate  at  tne  base. 
Corolla  tubular,  toothed.  Filaments  flat,  downy.  Anthers  with  short  trun- 
cate cdls.    Stigma  targe,  capitate.    Flowers  white :  in  racemes. 

Pi^BRis  D.  Don,  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  tubular  or  ovate,  with  a  con- 
tracted, 5-toodied,  revolute  mouth.  Filaments  dilated,  fiimished  with  8 
bristles  at  the  tip.  Anthers  with  short  incumbent  cells  that  open  length- 
wise. Style  5-comered.  Stigma  truncate.  Leaves  coriaceous.  Flowers 
drooping*  terminal,  racemose. 

>    B,  Capsule  with  the  Dehiscence  septicidal, 

Phyllo^doc£  Sal.  Calyx  with  5  segments.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  contracted, 
5-toothed  mouth.  Stamens  10,  not  protruded  out  of  the  corolla.  Filaments 
slender,  glabrous.  Anthers  with  short,  truncate  cells.  Stigma  peltate  with 
5  tubercles. 

DABQs\iJA  D.  Don.  Calyx'with  4  segments.  Corolla  oval,  inflated ;  its  mouth 
4-toothed.  Stamens  8,  enclosed.  Hlaments  dilated,  glabrous.  Anthers 
linear,  sarattate  at  the  base,  theur  cells  parallel,  loosened  at  the  apex,  open- 
ing lengwwise.    Stigma  truncate.    Capsule  4-celled. 

C  CafysF  and  Corolla  each  with  5  Segments,     Stamens  10,  not  protruded 

beyond  the  Corolla, 

i^'RBUTUS  Comer.  Corolla  globose  or  ovate,  with  a  small  reflexed  border. 
Anthers  compressed  at  the  sides,  opening  at  the  tip  by  8  pores,  fixed  by  the 

4  B  4 
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back  beneath  the  tip,  and  there  furnished  with  2  r^exed  awns.     Ovary 
with  5  cells,  ovules  m  each  cell  many.    Berry  externally  granulate. 
ilRCTOSTA^PH  YLOS  Gol.  Adons*  All  as  in  ^^^rbutus,  except  that  the  fruit  is  not 
externally  granulate,  and  that  the  cells,  5  in  number,  include  each  bat  1 


PBRNB^TTTii  Gkudichaud.  Corolla  globose,  with  a  revolute  limb.  Anthers 
with  the  2  cells  2-lobed  at  the  tip,  the  lobes  bifid.  Hypogynous  scales  10, 
3-lobed,  surrounding  the  ovary.    Berry  with  $  cells,  and  many  seeds. 

GAULTHE^/i<  L.  Corolla  ovate,  inflated.  Anthers  bifid  at  the  tip,  each 
lobe  with  2  awns.  Ovary  half-inferior.  Hypogynous  (?  perigynous) 
scales  10,  usually  united  at  uie  base.  Capsule  with  5  cells,  the  dehiscence 
loculicidal. 

BpioiE^A  L»     Corolla  salver-shaped.    Capsule  with  5  cells. 

CIb'thra  L,  Corolla  so  deeply  5-partea  as  to  seem  5-petaled.  Filaments 
membranous.  Anthers,  after  a  time,  inflexedly  pendulous,  obverse  and  cor- 
date at  the  base,  and  mucronate  at  the  tip.  Capsule  with  3  cells,  many 
seeds,  and  a  loculicidal  dehiscence. 

D.  The  Characteriitict  as  under. 

Phalbroca'rpus  D.  Don,  Calyx  4-cleft,  with  2  bracteas  at  its  base.  Co- 
rolla short,  campanulate,  4-clere.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  ?  hairy.  Anthers 
semibifid.    Hypogynous  disk  8-lobed  or  8-toothed. 

Sect.  II.      i^HODO^RBJS. 

Sect,  Char,  Calyx  not  connate  with  the  ovary.  Disk  nectariferous,  hypo- 
gynous. Buds  of  inflorescence  resembling  strobiles  in  form,  and  in  bemg 
scaly.     Leaves  flat,  callous  at  the  extremity  of  the  midrib. 

i^HODODB^NDRON  D,  Don,  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 
5-clefl.  Stamens  5 — 10.  Anthers  opening  by  terminal  pores.  Capsule 
5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 

"Kj/huiA  L.  Corolla  of  the  shape  of  a  wide-spread  beU,  and  with  10  cavities 
on  the  inside,  in  which  the  anthers  of  10  stamens  repose  before  shedcfin^ 
their  pollen.    Capsule  5-celled.     Dissepiments  marginal. 

Mbnzib^s/^  D.  Don.  Calyx  4^-cleft.  Corolla  globose,  4«cleft.  Stamens  8. 
Capsule  4-celled,  4-valved,  having  the  dissepunents  formed  fit>m  the  in- 
flexed  margins  of  the  valves. 

AzA^LBA  D,  Don.  Caljrx  5-parted.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-clefL  Stamens  5. 
Cells  of  anthers  opening  lengthwise.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening 
at  top. 

Leiophy'llum  Pert.  Calvx  and  corolla  deeply  Smarted.  Stamens  10,  ex- 
serted.  Anthers  lateral,  opening  lengthwise  on  the  inside.  Capsule  5- 
celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  tip. 

Le^dum  L,  Calyx  minute,  4-toothed.  Corolla  in  5  segments,  so  deep  as  to 
seem  petals.  Stamens  5-— 10,  exserted.  Anthers  opening  by  pK>res  at  the 
tip.  Capsule  5-celled,  5-valved,  opening  at  the  base.  Seeds  terminating  in  a 
Wing  at  each  end. 

Sect.  III.      rACCINIE^A. 

Sect.  Char.    Calyx  connate  with  the  ovary.    Disk  nectariferous,  per^ynous. 
Fruit  a  berry. 

Faccx'nium  L,  Calyx  4^5-toothed.  Corolla  pitcher-8h^>ed  or  bell-shaped, 
4 — 5-clefi.  Stamens  8 — 10.  Anthers  2-horned,  opening  at  the  tip,  and  in 
some  furnished  at  the  back  with  spreading  spurs  or  bristles.  Berry  globose^ 
4>— 5-celled,  many-seeded. 

OxTCO^ccus  Pert.  Calyx  4-cleft.  Corolla  4^arted,  with  the  s^ments  some- 
what linear  and  revolute.  Stamens  8.  Filaments  conniving.  Anthers 
tubular,  tripartite.    Berry  4-celled,  many  seeded. 
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ERrCA  D.  Don.    The  Hbath.    Lm.  Syil.  Octindria  Morogjoia. 

IdmlfflcaUim.    D.  Don  in  Edlnb,  Ni w  Fhll.  Jmini.,  17.  p.  15«. ;  Dani  HUL,  &  p.  79D. 
AviHM^iinr.    Eriai  ip.  of  linnKui  UMl  «h«  luLhon, 

IlrriMKpfl.    Tho  cria  of  Flln)'  li  iHend  hvin  tboerdkiorThewhnitiu,  irlilch  l>  detlnd  fMm 
crriK,  to  brak ;  from  Ibe  «in>OHd  qiuUtjr  of  (omc  of  U»  ^kIs,  of  btaklDi  Uie  Hoiia  In  (he 

Deicription.  Evergreen  shrubs,  with  needle-like  leaves,  and  hiur-like 
roots;  nnlives  of  Europe  ard  Africa;  varj'ing  in  height  from  6  in.  to  2tl.  or 
3  ft. ;  a  number  of  them  growing  as  high  as  6  ft.,  and  some  few  of  them,  aa 
E.  austraUs  and  E,  arborea,  attuning  the  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  In 
British  gardens,  thev  are  propagated  hy  cuttings  token  from  the  points  of  the 
growing  shoots,  ancf  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  a 
bell-glass.  Many  of  the  species  of  this  eenus  are  propagated  more  readily  by 
seeds,  than  by  layers  or  by  division  of  the  plant.  Tney  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, eminently  beautiful ;  and  almoBt  all  are  absolute  in  their  choice  of 
soil,  which  is  that  of  sandy  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  of  the  dtuatiou  in  which 
they  will  grow,  which  should  be  elevated  and  dry,  yet  not  arid.  The  price 
of  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  varies  from  6d.  to  it.  6d.  each  ;  at  Bollwyller, 
the  only  hardy  spedes  is  E.  cindrea,  which  is  1  franc  and  50  cents;  and  none 
appear  to  be  cultivated  aa  hardy  in  the  nuraeriea  of  New  York. 

a.  1.  E.  Te'tkalix  L.     The  four-leaved  Heath. 

,  1.  L  !]. ;  Smith  In  EbsL  Bat,  L  1314, ; 

JSSfi. 

p.  3fi9. 1  £.  tmiMrfca  Ba/i  ^n..  47J. :  E. 

Uert.  Srie.  fTohirw.,  p.  U.  j  the  crh- 

EifTnt^i.    (Mrt.  FL  Load.,  Ikm.  I,  t  SI. ;  Big.  But,  t.  \Sit. :  and  nil  At-  ^^ 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.     Plant  of  a  greyish  hue.     Leaves  ciliated, 

4  in  a  whorl.     Flowers  in  lenninal  heads.     Corolla  ovate* 

tlobose,   about  3  lines  long,  downv  at  the  tip  outside. 
Ipurs  of  anthers  lanceolate.  [Don'i  MiU.,  iii.  p.  79S.) 
!  of  the   north   of    Europe,   in   bo^   or   moory 

!kacc 

B.  E.T.  1  ru*ro  Hort.  Eric.  Wobum.,  p.  85,-  Corollu 

pale  red.  (Don't  MUi.,  iii.  p.  792.) 
«.  E.  T.  2  cirnea  Loudon's  H.  B.  —  Corolla  of  a  flesh 

colour. 


"■  E.  T.  4  Mackmb.Ti.tL,  E.  Mackaiiina  Bab.,  Fl.  Hiber.,  p.  181.,  Mag,  Nat. 
Hist.,  ix.  p.  1 87.,  Comp.  Bot.  Mag.  i.  p.  885.,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.    It 
has  the  leaves  and  calyx  of  E.  cihiiris,  and  the  flowers  of  E.  7%tralix. 
«.  2.  E.  ciNB'BE*  L.     The  grey  Heath. 

/AiUirtcUiw.  Lln.Sp,,  Bti.  p.501.(  Alt  Hmt,  Kew.,  g.  p.a(«.j  Ft  Din.,  3S.j  Don-i  HUL.3L 
p  Tan. ;  Lodd,  Cit,  ti.  ia«l  ' 

Snwimftna.    E.  muUblllt  Sallib.  In  Lin.  Train.,  4,  p.  3ffi.  ;  £.  bdmllli  Kect.  Gail,  IfO. ;  E.  tsiDl. 
Itilu  Orr.,  1198.,  Bmac,  138S.  ;  E.  cintrot  iCibr*  St^:  Uorl.  Brie.  H'.ihini,.  p.  5. 
"'""'^ffis  Curt  Fl.  Lond.,  bK,  1.  t  M.  j  Loeft.  Ha.,  n  137.  j  Smith  En|L  Bot,  t  lOlS.  i  and 

^Ofc.  Char.,  ijc.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl.  Corolla  ovatc-urceolate.  Flowers 
veiticillatc,  on  the  mikcd  stems.  Crests  of  anthers  ear-formed.  Corolla 
3  lines  long,  pnrpte,  changing  to  blue  as  it  fades.     This  is  cosily  dislin- 
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guished  from  E.  7)etralix  by  the  glaucous  deep  green  hue;,  and 
deep  purple,  or  somedmes  white,  flowers.  {DotCt  Jlfitf.,  iiL 
p.  796.)  A  shrub,  growing  from  6 in.  to  1ft.  in  height;  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  south,  nor  in  the  extreme 
north:  beaudnil  in  Britain.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  dan 
Macalister. 

Varietiet, 

«.E.  c.  8  atnpwpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  ]409.^I^ant 

dwarf.    Flowers  deeper  purple. 
«.£.€!.  3  6U)a  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  white. 
tt.  E.  r.  4  pdiMa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1507.  —  Flowers  pale 

purple. 
«.  E.  c.  5  cttmhcen*  Lodd.  Cat.  — Flowers  flesh-coloured. 
■L  E.  c.  6  pro&fira  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Flowers  proliferous. 
■L  £.  r.  7  slricta  Lodd.  Cat.  —  Branches  erect. 

m  3.  E.  ARBO^REA  L.    The  Tree  Heath. 

Jdemt^alkm*    lis.  S|k,  ed.8.p.50fiLi  Ait  Hort  Kew., p. 4(». ;  Skaith et Sibth.  fl  Gnec, L SL : 

Don*i  Mill,  S.  p.  79L 
apumgwta.    B.  «cop^  Tkmih.  JHn.,  No.  BO.,  PL«  Liu.  ^i.  ed.  8.  pi  SSSL,  esdariTe  of  fbe 

nymea ;  E.  cfcflVa  Lin.  Dia ,  Na  8S.,  wiUi  a  fl(ure;  S.  triflbca  Berg,  PL  Cap^  p.  lia  s  S. 

Sal  in  Uh.  Soe.  7>«im:,  SS8. 
Bmgnmhigt.    FL  Onra.  t  S61. ;  lAa.  DiM.,  NaSS. 


ifiJpAr.  CHor.,  ^c.  A  tre&4ike  shrnb^  with  tomentose  branches.  Leaves 
in  a  whorl,  Imear,  glabrous:  Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  glabrous.  Brae- 
teu  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  bdl-shaped,  2  lines  long,  white.  An- 
thers crested.  Style  prominent.  (,Don*$  MUL^  iii  p.  794.)  A  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1658,  and  growing  to  the  height  of 
from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  the  Pyrenees.  Li  Britain,  this  species  is  generally 
considered  somewhat  tender;  nevertheless,  in  sheltered  situations,  it 
endures  the  open  air,  as  a  standard,  in  the  climate  pf  London,  and  is  only 
killed  down  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ground,  in  the  moat  severe 
winters ;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  more  owing  to  the  mobture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  autumn,  and  the  sudden  changes  £rom  frost  to  sunshine  in  siting; 
tnan  to  lowness  of  temperature.  In  the  Pyrenees  this  shndi  is  found  grow- 
ing among  pine  woods  along  with  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  &c.,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  it  would  thrive  perfectly  well  in  the  pine  woods  in 
England ;  for  example,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher,  on  the  Oare- 
mont  estate,  and  those  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There  are  plants  at  Syon  12ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinbui;^  Botanic  Gku'den,  as  a  standard,  5  ft.  higb,  and 
against  a  wall,  16  ft.  high. 

Varieties, 

ai  E.  a.  2  tti/ldsa.  —  Style  verv  long.  (Don't  MilL) 

ai  E.  a.  3  tqtuxrrbsa  Hort.  —  Leaves  squarrose.  (Don's  MilL) 

A  E.  a.  4  minima  Hort  —  Plant  small.  (Don's  Mill.) 

The  succeeding  sort  might  be  added  as  anoth^  variety;  but  we  have  fol- 
lowed Don's  Miller  in  giving  it  in  the  form  of  a  species. 

m  4.  E.  (a.)  i>OLTTRiCHiFo'LiA  Sol.    The  Polytrichum4eaved  Heath. 

IdaHlficaikm.    Sd.  InUikSoa  ThUML,  6.  p.dS9L;  Don**  MilL»S.  p.79f. 

Sj^mm^me.    Perhapi  only  a  variety  of  E.  arbftrea  (Don**  MUL,  3.  pc  79i.)    Dr.  lAndky  hat  incldai. 
taUyiexpreaMd,  in  Bd.  Bof.,  1 169&,  u  bis  opinion,  Uiat  tbe  B.  arbbr«a  atylbfa  of  EbgUih  ganhoa 
t  Isthef.  inlytrichifMiaorSaliibury. 

S^c.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  tomentose.  Leaves  3 — 5  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  ter- 
minal. Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Calyxes  gradually  narrowed  at  tbe 
base.  Corolla  1 — 2  lines  long.  Spurs  of  anthers  cuneated.  Fruit  pear- 
ahaped.  (Don'i  MilL,  iii.  p.  794.)  A  nadve  of  Portugal,  about  Lisbon, 
and  rather  more  tender  than  the  species.  It  is  to  be  found  in  some  collec- 
tions ;  but  when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 

*  5.  E.  (a.)  codono^dbs  Lindl.    The  bell-shaped^otiwreef  Heath. 

MaUifietMon.    Undl.  in  Bot  Reg.,  1 1696. 

r.    Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1098. ;  and  our>ISf.  8661 
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Spec,  Ckar.,  4^.  The  geaaal  appearance  of  this  sort,  Dr. 
Lindl^  ubserves,  U  Uiat  of  E.  arb^rea ;  but  it  Becms  w- 
fentkUy  distinct  from  that  spedet,  io  its  longer  Sowers, 
more  Blender  leaves,  less  hardj  branehes,  and  truly  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  wbich  has  by  no  means  the  globular  form 
of  tbat  of  E.  arbdrea ;  its  stipna  ia,  moreover,  Teiy  small, 
and  not  at  all  dilated  or  lobed,  either  when  dried  or  recent. 
It  was  cultivated  in  1 831,  in  tfae  Mareofield  Nursery,  in  Sua- 
MX,  where  it  is  quite  hardv,  and  forms  a  bush  from  ID  ft. 
to  is  ft.  in  height.  It  be^na  to  blossom  in  February,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  May,  disregarding  both  frost  and 
■now,  bdng  often  coTered  with  flowen  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  forming  a  most  beautiful  otiject.  In  the  wannest  parts 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  it  would  form  a 
very  onumentid  undergrowth  to  fine  woods. 

■  6.  E.  austila'lis  L.    The  southern  Heath. 

UiM¥lcMlBiL    Liu.  llMnt,p.m.t  Audi.  KMthi,  a  L  SI. ;  All.  Hait  Kcw.,  t  n.  Sgs.  i  Lodd.  Bot 
CJk,  LlCTCl  WandLEFCc,!>.p.l3.,vlthaflguR;  Don'i  Hia,  1  p.  T9S.  i  Isdd.  CU.,  nl.  USB, 
anwyiw.    E.  ptttUArti  SaL  in  IJ*.  Soc.  Tram,  a.  p.  30. 
2wnn<u[    Audi.  UHtlu,3.t.£Li  Bat.  Cib,  t.  l«li  t  Wmdl.  Eric.  &  n  U,  with  &  llgun  j  and 

Spec.  Char.,  4c.  A  shrub,  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high.  Leaves  4  in  a  whorl,  scabrous, 
spreading,  miicronate.  Flowers  tenntrad,  small.  Corolla  purplish  red, 
3  lines  long,  with  a  curved  funnel-Bh^>ed  tube,  "  '" 

and   a   recurved   limb.     Pedicels  beset   with 
eemmaceous  bracteas.  Anthov  crested.  (Don'i         wffiSt  ^ 
Mill.,  iii.  p.  795.)    A  native  of  S^ain  and  For-  ^IP"^  ^ 

tugal;  introduced  in  1769,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  foimtng  a  handsome 
pyramidal  shrub,  of  wbich  there  are  spedmens 
at  Syon  7fL  high,  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden  10  ft.  hi^.  One  of  tfae  most 
•bovy  of  all  tfae  arboreous  heaths,  produeiag 
in  great  profusion  its  fine  red  flowers  from  April  to  August. 

■  7,  ^.  STBi'cTA  Somt.    The  upright  Ueath. 

Hn^ftaHim.  Dona  Hort.  Cuitil>,,«d.  S.  a  ffi.i  Wind.  S|l,&  p.36a.t  Aadi.  F 

Hoct  Kew.,  a  p.  3Bi  i  Doni  MUL,  3.  p.  Wfi.  i  todd.  Cat,  cd.  ISSa, 
amptfrna.    S.  BiiilUcaAlk  SaL  l»  tim.  Sue.  fyaiu.,  B.  r- X9.\  B. 

gagnaimgi.    Andr.  KeUls,  1. 1  tt.  j  iiid  aajlg.  SSS. 

i^Dcc.  OUr.,  4-c.     Stem  difllise,  £ft.  to  3  ft.  hi^.  ' 
Leaves  1  in  a  whorl,  obtuse,  glabrous,  having  2  &r-   , 
rows  beneath.    Flowers  tmniua],  in  umbel-like   ' 
groups.   Bracteas  approximate  to  the  calyx,  sessile. 
Calyx  spreading.     Corolla  purplish  red,  3  tinea  ' 
long,  with  an  ovate  mtcher-aheped  tube,  and  re- 
flex ed  segments.    Anuers  crested.     Style  a  little 
prominent.  (Don't  Mill.,  iu.  p.  706.)     A  native  of 
Cornea  and  Italy.    Introduced  in  1765,  and  fre- 
quent in  gardens,  forming  a  fiiadgiate  bush,  in  si 
instances,  as  at  Purser's  Cross,  as  high  as  18  fi 

a.  8.  E.  ciLiA^Bie  L.    The  ciliate-Jnnmj  Heath. 

UcltVbaHam.  Un.  Sp,  id.  L  p.  SH.  i  Lad.  Bit.,  bl  in.  {  Uo,  Din..  No.  SB.,  irllli  i  Bgan  or  Uie 
Sown ;  WcndJ.  Bite.,  T.  p.  3. ,  Curt.  BsL  Mu.,  i  4B4.  i  ALL  Hon.  Ka*.,  i.  p.  »i,:  Xodd.  BoL 
ClK,L  I80S.J  DoB-ilinL,  P.T98.1  Hook.  BiTt.FlarLp.l7E.^  Lodd.  Cut,  cd.  1890. 

gwi  ••If-    UB.INai.,Mada.irtlhad(mori)wll(m;  BoLMi^,  t-Mki  BoLC^Lin&i 

^n»..Bot.Sua,l.,L!!ela.i  H^lcmtjft.lffll  -•■-I  i 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  3  in  a  whorl,  ovate,  glandularly  dliate,  spreading, 
rather  remote.  Flowers  tetmioat,  subracemose,  directed  to  one  side.  Brae- 
leas  sessile,  approximate  to  the  calyx.  Segments  of  calyx  spathulate, 
dilate.    Corolla  smooth,  ovate,  more  ventricose  on  the  upper  side,  4  lines 
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long,  pale  red.  Style  jprominent.  (D<m*i  MUL^  iii. 
p.  799.)  A  native  of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  in 
Cornwall.  This  comparatively  rare  species,  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  is  always  found  in  boggy 
places,  and  never  on  dry  ground.  **  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  addition 
that  has  been  made  to  our  British  flora  for  many 
years.  The  flowera  are  as  laige  as  those  of  Men- 
xi^ia  cserulea  WaU.,  Ph jll6doce  texifolia  Sal.,  and 
more  highly  coloured;  while  the  leaves  are  elegantly 
fringed  with  hairs,  and  each  hur  is  tipped  with  a 
gland."  (Brit.  Fhr^  p.  177.)  The  usual  height  is 
about  a  toot.  A  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
E.  Tetralix  is  noticed  in  p.  1079. 

m  9.  E,  SINGULA  Schonberg,    The  Sicilian  Heath. 

Identifleation.    Schonbeiv  In  Linncs,  8.  p.  614  ;  Don'fe  Mill.,  &  pi  799. 

Spec.  Ckar.t  4^.    A  ihnib,  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high.    LeaTct  4  In  a  whorl,  linear,  nearly  eyttndrica], 
cent    Flowera  erect,  caneioent,  on  long  pedioeU,  In  terminal  umbeMike  groupa.    Bracte 
•egmenta  of  calyx  membranout,  coloured,  about  m  long  at 'the  coroUa.    Corolla  ovate,  « 
dowuT,  red.  (Hon**  AfW.,  iU.  pi  79ft)    A  native  of  Sicily.  Introduced  in  1819 ;  but  we  have  oot 
the  plant 

Genus  II. 


GYPSOCA'LLIS  Sal.    The  Gypsocallis»  or  Moor  Heath.   Lhu  Sysl. 

Octindria  Monogj^nia. 

IdenUficaikm.    Salirtmry*i  MSSu ;  D.  Don  In  £dinbi  New  PhU.  Joum.,  17.  pi  1&3L ;  Don's  MilL,  % 

pi  WO. 
^noi^fme.    Erlae  qn  of  other  autfaom 
DerimUkm.    **  FMm  gup$ot,  lime,  and  kaOi^ot,  meet  beautiAiI ;  the  plants  [idnde]  are  very  deganl, 

and  generally  inhabit  cakareous  diitricta."  (Daii's  MUt.) 

DetcripHon,  ^c.  The  species  are  mostly  undershrubs,  not  exceeding  1  ft. 
in  height;  but  G.  mediterranea  (£.  mediterranea  L.)  grows  to  the  height  of 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.»  or  upwards. 

fl.  1.  G.  YA^GANs  Sal.     The  wandering  Gypsocallis,  or  Cofnith  Moor  Heaih. 


im^l7.  p. 
.,  370.,  £« 


ybem^kaXkm.    Sal.  MSSLj  D.  Don  in  Edln._New  Phil.  Journal?.  ^  15a ;  Don**  MilL,  a  p.  80a 
E.  Wkgans  lAik,  MatU.y  f  --.-- 

ram,,  6.  p.  SH. ;  _£.  mul 

rangi 

Bull.  FL  P< 


Lin:  See.  Trang.,  &  p.  SH. ;    E.  multiflbra  Hud$.  FL  AngUca,  1G&,    Bmli.  Fl  Par.,  t  SOSL  s  S.dU 

emeni,  400.  i  S.  \ 


dyma  Stoka  Jm  fVitharimg*$  Bat.  Am 
Engravings.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  3.         "   ~ 


^non^mcM.    E.  Wkgans  Lin.  Mant.y  8.  a  23a,  Lin.  ^H.,  S7a,  Eng.  BoL,  L  3. ;  £  vftga  SaL  In 
«».   ir_      _  .      -.,        ^^  g^^  FLAngUca,  16&,    BmU.  Fl  Par.,  tfiOSLs  J 

nit  400. ;  iTpurpur&scena  Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  tfS. 
ar.,  1 90&. ;  and  our>^.  870. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Stem  glabrous.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl^  conti- 
guous, glabrous.  Flowers  small,  upon  footstalks,  axillary,  mostiy 
2  in  an  axil,  and  those  of  any  branch  seeming  as  if  disposed  in  a 
raceme,  from  the  flowers  being  stalked  and  produced  from  axils 
near  one  another.  Bracteas  remote  from  the  calyx.  Corolla  short, 
bell-shaped,  pale  purplish  red.  {DmCt  Mill.,  m.  p.  800.)  A  native 
of  England,  in  Cornwall ;  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  north 
of  Africa. 

Varieties. 

n.G.v.2  pdUida.-^CoroWvL  pale  red.  (Don's  MiU.) 

^  G.V.3  rubescens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588. — Corolla  rubescent. 
This  must  be  near  the  preceding  one,  and  may  be  identical  with  it. 

9,  G.V.4!  purpurdscens  Bree,  Loud.  H.  B.,  ed.  2.  p.  588. — CoroUa  pur- 
plish. 

n.  G.v.  5  dlba. — Flowers  axillary.     Corolla  white.  (Don's  MiB.) 

n.  G.V.6  tenella. — Flowers  terminating  the  small  branches.  Corolla 
white.  (Don's  Mill.) 
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n  kmiUpcdlcdHU  W 

BiUracim    Lin.  Dili.,  Va.Se,,  mtg.at  tbc  flown;  IM.  Cnh.,  1 15TS-i 

Ould.  All,  p.l60.Lfi.}  tadauTJ^.Sll. 
^ec.  Char.,  rjc.     LesTea  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  glabrous,  linear. 

Flowen  axillary,  dieposed  in  a  ncemoae  corymb.    Brac- 

teas  remote  from  tbe  calyx.    Corolla  1)  to  2  lines  long, 

pale  red,  be!l-ah^>ed,  with  a  reflexed  limb.      Pedicel 

twice  as  lone   as   the   corolla.      Anthers  black,  their 

oiifices  near  the  tip.  (Don'i  jTfi/;,iii,  p.SOl.)   Anative 

of  France,  Spain,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe  generally, 

and  incultivationin  British  gardens  since  1731.  Itb^na 

to  dower  in  Ma;  or  June ;  and,  under  favourable  circunv 

stanccB,  continues  to  produce  flowers  in  profanon  till 

Norember  or  December.     Like  other  hea^s,  to  flower 

freely,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  open,  airy  situ- 
ation, in  which  it  will  attain  the  height  of  £  f^. 

ji.3.G.( 

tdtmti/lealieit.    D.  Dm  In  Edlnb-  New  FhU.  Jouin.,  JuIt,  USt:  Don'i  Mill.,  S.  a.  BDl. 

S^mnvwi.  £rlu  ctrn«  ZJn.  S^,  eij.  !.  p.  iOk,  Curl.  Au.  if ag.,t.  II.,  Jaco.  FL  .fufr.,  l.nSl. 
f.  3f.  Scop.  FL  Car*.,  ed.  ft  loL  1.  p.  ilS.,  teild.  Bal.  Cat.,  1.  1*5*. ;  E.  hrrbkca  L*i.  Dla., 
No,  57,,  ulth  ■  Bgure,  Un.  Sp.,ti.i.  p,  SOI.,  WeadL  Eric,  a  p.  7.,  withiBpuei  E.  MXitilii 
SaL  \a  Lin.  Sec.  Traiu.,  &p.&i. 

fib.,  t  liSS.  J  Un.  iEm.,  No.  S}.,  *iUl  ■  Hpin;  W»qdl.  Ertt, 
9.  p.  7.,  with  ■  flgun.  i  ADd  ourj^.  WJi. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Stems  and  branches  prostrate. 

Leaves   3—^   in    a  whorl,    linear,  glabrous, 

sharply  reduplicate.     Flowers  axillary,  droop- 
ing, disposed  in  racemea,  and  direct^  to  one 

side,   pale   red.     Bracteas    remote   from    the 

calyx.    Corollas  conical,  2}  lines.     Anthers 

with  an  orifice  extending  from  the  middle  to 

the  dp.  {Don't  Am.,  iii.  p.  801.;)    A  native  of 

the  south  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 

the  north  of  Wales. 

»*.0. 

UnlilaUi-m.    D.  DonlDEAntkNewPhiL  Journ.,  JuW,  ]S34i  Don'iHIlL,  S.  a.  SOI. 

SkHiwmcj,  Eilrm  nnllUrrlUIH  LMMnf..  p.  £99..  Dia.,  No.  Kl.  with  ■  HniR  of  the  Onm, 
WnulL  Eric.  1.0,11.,  (Vrl.  AH.  War.  t  4-i. ;  S.]t«ubrii£iLl.ln£ta.S9c.  fraai.,  &  n.  3*3. 

EtfratiiigM.    Lbi.  DIM.,  No.  S9.,  wl[h  ■  Agun  of  Ui<  flower  i  Sot  &■*(.,  L  471, 

^c.  Char.,  ^c.  A  shrub  4 — G 11.  high.  Leaves  4 — 5  in  a  whorl,  linear,  cu- 
neate,  glabrous.  Flowers  axillary,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  raceme, 
directed  to  the  lower  side,  so  nodding.  Bracteas  al>ove  the  middle  of  the 
p»licela.  Corolla  pitcher-shaped,  red.  Anthers  dark,  foraminose  from  the 
middle.  (Don'i  MUl.,  iii.  p.  801.)  Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the 
region  of  the  Mediterranean;  and,  in  1830,  found  wild  at  Cunnemara,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Mackay.  It  grows  there  on  adeclivity  by 
a  NtreaiD,  in  boggy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Urisberg  Mountain,  near  Round 
Stone,  on  its  western  side,  occupying  a  space  of  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  covering  between  2  and  3  acres  of  ground,  in  tiifls  of  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  height.    (Mag.  Nal.  Hut.,iv.  p.  i67.,wdix.  p.  127.) 
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CALLITNA  Sal,    The  Calluna.    Lin*  Sytt,  Octl^ndria  Monogynia. 

Idemt^fieatiim.    aklUburr  Id  Un.  8oc  TnuM.,  &  p.  317.»  DoD'k  Mill.,  &  p.g28w 

Smnontftmet,    frtca^  Lin,  and  otker$, 

DeritMiktm.  The  mme  of  CalHina  b  deiir«l  ftom  kaHumft  whkh,  m  flir  J.  B.  Smttb  obttrwea,  ^  U 
doubly  niitaMe ;  whether,  with  Mr.  SaliibuTy  «nd  Dr.  Hull,  we  take  it  to  cxprca  a  rWenring  pie. 
perty,  brooms  being  made  of  ling ;  or  whether  we  adopt  the  more  oommoa  aeiife  of  the  watA, 
to  ornament  or  adorn,  which  to  very  applicable  to  the  flowers.**  {Eag,  ^Zera,  3L  pi,  fiM.) 

A«  1.  C.  TULO^ARis  Sal.    The  common  Ling,  or  Heather. 
UeiM^athiK    Saitoh.  In  LfaL.Soc.  T^aaiL,6L  pu  917.;  Staiith  Eng.  Fkm,  S.  pu  224  ;  Don*a  lfiiL,S. 

%iMN|fNw*.    l?rlca  TOl^Me  Lm.  %,  dl  501. :  to  Brurdre,  JV. ;  Haide,  Ger.  j  Lyng,  Dmm,  5  Utan^ 

Swed: ;  Erioa,  BcL  ;  Breao,  Spmm.  -,  Urae,  i*er<.  »; Weradi,  Mmt$, 
Emgnmimg.    Eng.  Bot.,  t.  lOuT 

i^tfe.  CAor.,  4rc.  Leaves  S-oornerod  in  a  transreree  section  of  them,  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base^  obtuse  at  the  point,  revolute  in  the  lateral  mafgins,  bd- 
bricate  in  4  rows.  Flowers  disposed  in  long,  terminal,  spicate  raceaies. 
(D<m*s  MiU.,  iiL  p.  8^.)  A  small,  sprcauung,  evergreen  shrub ;  natiTe 
throughout  Europe,  plentiful  in  Britain. 

Varietiet.  In  Don's  HftOer,  the  following  forms  of  this  species  are  cniK 
merated:  — 

uC.n,\  purpurea, — Flowers  purplish  red. 

luC.v,2  spuria,  —  Branches  tufted.  Racemes  short.  Flowees  pur- 
plish red. 

A.  C  V.  3  dechnbens.'^BnncheB  decumbent.  Racemes  short.  Flovers 
purplish  red. 

%.C,v,i  tom^n/oAi^— Leaves  and  branches  woolly.  Flowers  purplish 
red. 

%.C,v.  5  dlba, — Flowers  white,  less  crowded.    Corolla  shorter. 

n^  C.  V,  6Jiore  plino.^^Floiwen  double,  pale  purplish  red. 

ft«  C,  V.  7JdSit  variegdHi, — Leaves  varieeated.    Flowers  purpluh. 

f^Cv.S  aurea.'^heaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

^  C  17.  9  cocdnea, — Flowers  deep  red. 

%^C.v.  10  ipicdta, — Racemes  long.    Flowers  red  or  white. 

t^  C  V.  1 1  and  12. — Two  varieties  are  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
as  being  in  cultivation  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they 
have  retained  their  difierences  for  years.  They  have  both  piibe»- 
cent  branchlets ;  but  the  one  has  deep  red  flowers,  and  was  received 
from  Aberdeenshire;  and  the  other,  which  was  received  irom  Amm, 
has  white  flowers,  that  appear  later  than  those  of  the  other  variettes. 
The  first  may  be  called  C.v,\l  atro^rubenty  and  the  second  C  o.  19 
ger6iina, 

DetcriptiMij  S^c,  The  common  heath  varies  considerably  in  size,  according 
to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it  grows.  In  open,  elevated,  exposed 
moors,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  sunace  soil,  it  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  in 
height;  but  in  sandy  soils,  in  open  woods,  it  often  reaches  the  heiriit  of  3ft. 
or  4  ft.,  growing  erect.  On  the  sides  of  mountains,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it 
somedmes  forms  a  bed  or  close  matting  of  recumbent  or  trailing  stems,  wfavch 
are  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length ;  the  bed  extending  for  many  miles  together.  The 
stems  are  bushy,  and  are  repeatedly  and  irregularly  branched.  The  plant  is 
of  slow  growth,  seldom  makmg  shoots  longer  than  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  one  season, 
even  when  young ;  and,  when  of  5  or  6  years'  growth,  not  more  than  half  diat 
length :  but  it  is  of  great  duration. 

Geography,    The  common  heath  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
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more  especially  in  the  northern  countrieB.  It  is  found  in  L»land«  Greenland, 
and  Kamtscbatka,  and  in  Nova  Sootia  and  Newfoundland.  In  Britain,  it 
flourishes  best  in  the  upland  and  mooiiand  zones ;  but  it  descends  to  the  sea: 
level  in  the  south  of  Eneland.  In  the  north,  and  on  the  Grampian  Mountdns, 
it  grows  at  the  height  of  3000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  deddoous. 
copse-woods,  it  commonly  gives  place  to  racciniura  Myrdllus;  but  in  open 
pine  groves  it  maintains  its  ground. .  It  covers  extensive  tracts  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  it  is  common  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  probably,  also,  in  Siberian  Russia. 

History,  As  some  species  of  heath  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  is  not  improbable  tnat  they  were  acquainted  with  the  CailuDa,  though  it  is 
not  indudea  specifically  in  the  plants  of  Theophrastus.  It  is  mentioned  by  ail 
the  modem  European  writers  on  plants,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  its  numerous  names  in  northern  languages  imply. 
It  is  described  by  Gerard,  who  says  that  it  is  **  the  heath  that  the  ancients 
took  to  be  the  right  and  true  heath ; "  but  he  does  not  state  his  grounds  for 
this  assertion. 

Properties  and  Use*.  There  are  few  plants,  that  are  abundant  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which  man  has  not  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes.  The 
most  important  use  of  the  heath,  dirouehout  Europe,  is  as  an  herDege  plant.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  norra  of  Sweden,  and  in  all  heauy  countries 
with  an  imperfect  agriculture,  cattle  and  sheq)  browse  on  the  young  shoots  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  when  they  can  procure  no  other  food.  It  is  true,  these 
shoots  are  powerfully  astringent,  and  not  very  nutritive ;  and  they  even  affect 
the  milk  of  cows  not  accustomed  to  eat  them,  and  turn  it  red ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  valuable  for  keeping  the  animals  alive  till  the  season  of  pasture 
grass  returns.  According  to  some  French  agricultural  writers,  the  mutton  of 
sheq)  fed  upon  heath,  or  upon  pastures  in  vrnich  the  heath  abounds,  is  of  a 
richer  flavour,  and  more  nourishing,  than  that  which  is  fed  on  grass  only ;  and 
the  wool  of  such  sheep  is  said  to  he  produced  in  larger  quantities.  Heath  ia 
used,  both  in  Scotland  and  Sweden,  for  thatching  houses,  for  heating  ovens, 
for  making  besoms,  scrubbing-brushes,  and  baskets;  for  weaving  into  feneesy 
for  covering  underiptyund  drains^  and  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
In  the  Western  Highlands,  Dr.  Walker  informs  us,  it  is  twisted  into  ropes ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  cabins  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  bleak  coast  are  formed 
with  alternate  lavers  of  heath,  and  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  black  earth  and 
straw.  The  Hignlanders  there  not  only  employ  it  in  the  waUs  of  their  houses, 
and  for  covering  them  instead  of  thatch,  but  they  make  their  beds  of  it ; 
and  this  was  the  case,  in  1804>,  and  may  still  be  so,  in  the  summer  dwellings, 
called  sheetings,  on  the  Grampian  Mountains,  at  no  great  <listance  from  Perth. 
The  walls  of  these  summer  lodgincs  are  built  of  turt ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  about  3  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  it,  a  fence  made  of  stakes, 
and  twined  with  lone  heath,  partitions  off  a  space  for  sleeping  in ;  and  no  other 
beddiuff  is  put  into  this  space  than  a  thick  layer  of  heath.  In  most  of  the  Western 
Isles,  the  inhabitants,  in  Pennant's  time,  dved  their  yarn  yellow  by  boiling  it  in 
water  with  the  green  tops  and  flowers  of  this  plant :  and  woollen  cloth  boiled* 
in  alum  water,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops,  comes  out  of 
a  fine  orange  colour.  In  some  of  these  islands,  leather  is  tanned  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  heath.  Formerly  the  youn^  tops  are  said  to  have  been  used 
alone,  to  brew  a  kind  of  ale ;  and  lioethius  relates  that  this  liquor  was  much 
used  by  the  Picts.  In  some  of  the  Western  Isles,  it  is  said,  they  still  brew  ale 
witli  one  part  malt,  and  two  parts  of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  sometimes  add- 
ing hops.  The  flowers  of  heath  of  every  kind  abound  in  honey ;  and  those  of 
this  and  the  other  indigenous  species  are  much  frequented  by  bees.  In 
various  jparts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  bee-hives  are  carried,  in 
the  b^;mning  of  August,  from  the  cultivated  to  the  heathy  districts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  flowers;  where  they  remain  two  or  three  months,  and  are  brought 
back  in  the  autumn.  The  wood  makes  excellent  charcoal ;  and  the  ashes  are 
rich  in  potass,  which  accounts  for  the  diuretic  properties  of  the  plants.    The 
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bonejr  produced  from  the  flowers  of  heath,  and,  indeed,  fix>m  the  FaocfniDiD, 
the  Azalea,  and  the  whole  of  the  .£ric^cee,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  has 
a  particular  flavour,  which,  to  some  persons,  is  disapreeable,  but  to  others  b 
preferable  to  that  of  the  low  country  honey.  Medicmally,  the  shoots  of  the 
Death  are  considered  diuretic  and  astringent ;  and,  in  Pliny's  time,  adeooctjoo 
of  the  leaves  of  some  species  was  considered  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  ser- 
pents: but  the  Calluna,  at  present,  is  not  included  m  any  materia  medica. 
The  branches  of  the  heath  aflbrd  shelter  to  many  birds,  and  the  seeds  con- 
stitute a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  grouse,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
moors.  It  b  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  seed-vessel,  with  which.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  informs  us,  Osertner  was  so 
much  struck  (see  Gen.  Char.,  p.  1076.  and  p.  1077.),  b  calculated  to  retain  the 
seed  in  it  a  whole  year.  The  foliage  of  the  heath,  in  England,  aflbrds  nourish- 
ment to  the  larva  of  the  Phabe^na  quercus,  or  the  great  ^ger  moth.  In 
England^  it  is  also  very  liable  to  be  encumbered  by  the  smaller  dodder  (CukuU 
^pithymum);  but  neither  of  these  enemies  to  the  plant  u  common  in 
Scotland.  The  principal  use  of  the  Calluna,  in  Britbh  gardens,  is  as  an 
ornamental  plant ;  and,  in  sandy  or  mossy  soils,  as  an  edging  instead  of 
box.  In  several  gardens  about  Edinburgh,  it  b  employed  in  this  way ;  and 
b  found  not  only  to  endure  clipping  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  box ;  but  by 
forming  a  more  compact  edging,  it  b  less  apt  to  harbour  snails  and  slugs.  The 
most  ^ectual  mode  of  destroying  heath,  where  it  abounds  on  soil  not  worth 
subjecting  to  the  plough,  b  to  plant  it  with  everi^^en  trees,  such  aa  the 
Scotch  pme ;  which,  when  they  have  grewn  to  a  sufficient  height  to  cover  the 
surface,  will  eftectually  destroy  it  bv  their  shade,  and  thus  convert  the  plants 
into  nourishment  for  the  trees.  When  heathy  ground  has  been  subjected  to 
the  plough,  it  should  never  be  kept  in  pasture  for  man^  years  together,  unless 
it  b  richly  manured;  for,  as  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years, 
plants  never  fail,  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons,  to  make  their  appearance  among 
the  grass.  In  the  improvement  of  heath  soils,  lime  b  always  a  principal  in- 
gredient; it  being  found  necessary  to  neutralbe  the  tannin  and  aad  principles 
which  exist  in  the  mould  formed  by  the  decav  of  the  heath. 

Poetical  AUutions,  S^c,  This  well-known  plant,  which  covers  so  many  acres 
of  land,  particularly  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  its  eveqereeu 
leaves  and  beautiful  flowers,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  many  British 
poets,  from  Bums,  whose 

**  Moorcock  springs. 
On  whining  winf^, 
Amid  the  blooining  heaUier," 

to  Mary  Hewitt,  who  gives  a  fine  picture  of 

**  Uiose  wastes  of  heath. 

Stretching  Tor  miles  to  lure  the  bee ; 
Where  the  wild  bird,  on  pinions  strong. 
Wheels  round  and  pours  his  piping  song. 

And  timid  creatures  wander  free.** 

The  heath  b  considered  the  emblem  of  solitude ;  but,  from  its  frequent  use  as 
beds  in  the  Highlands,  its  sweet  and  refreshing  smell  rather  recalls  ideas  of 
social  enjoyments  and  wild  though  hearty  hospitality. 

App.  I.  List  of  Jiardy  Species  and  Varieties  of  Ytticdcea  belonging 
to  the  Group  lEtricece  normdlesy  of  which  Plants  are  culiivai^ 
for  Sale  in  the  Tooting  Nursery;  with  some  additional  Names 
from  the  "  Hortus  Wobufnensis^"  marked  *. 

The  Price  of  the  greater  number  of  sorts  in  this  List  is  Is.  each,  but  a  few  of  them  are  Is.  &i  cadi. 

Calldna  vulgaris  (£:rica  L,)  Eng.  BoL,  1013.     Height  1  ft.  to  2  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 
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1  filba  HoU.    Fl.  white.  8  deciiinbens  JRoU,    Fl.  red. 

2  decumbens  IaM,    Fl.  white.       9  ilore  pleno  JRoU,    Fl.  pink. 

3  pubescens  IjodtL    Fl.  white.  10  *  prostrata  H,  Wob.    Fl.  white. 

4  aurea  Roll,    Fl.  pink.  1 1  spicata  Roll,    Fl.  red. 
6  c4mea  H,  Wob.    Fl.  flesh-co-  12  spikria  RoU,    FL  red. 

loured.  13  tomentosa  Roll,    Fl.  red. 

6  coccinea  Roll.    Fl.  scarlet.        14  varieffata  Roll.  Fl.  red. 

7  compdcta  Lodd.    Fl.  red  15  umbellkta  Roll.  Fl.  red. 
£rka  i^ctae'a  Roll.     Ht.  8ft.>  Fl.  May  and  June. 

arb6rea  L.^  Fl.  GrteCf  t.  45.,  Ht.  9  ft.,  FL  white,  Feb.  to  June.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high  aa  a  standard,  and  16  ft. 
high  against  a  wall. 

2  styl6sa  Andr.    Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  June. 

3  squarrdsa  Bot.  Mag,^  1. 1139.  Ht.  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  Fl.  white,  February  to 
June. 

arctata  (codonddes  Bol.  Reg.,t.  1698.),  our  Jig.  866.  in  p.  1081.  Ht. 
12  ft.,  FL  pale  rose,  Feb.  to  June. 

austr&lis  Andr,  HeatA.,  v.  3.  Ht.  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  Fl.red,  April  to  Au- 
gust. In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  10  n.  high  as  a 
standard. 

2  sup^ba  RolL    Ht.  10  ft.,  FL  pale  red. 

cili^  Bot.  Mag,,  t.  484.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  July  to  September. 

cinerea  Etig.  Bot.,  t.  1015.    Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  purple,  June  to  September. 

1  albtiRoll.    Ht.  I  ft.,  FL  white,      5  camescens  Lodd. 
June  to  Sep.  6  coccfnea  Lodd. 

2  atropurpurea  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,      7  monstrosa  Roll, 

1. 1490.  Ht.  1ft.,  FL  dark  pur-      8  pallida  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  1505. 
pie,  June  to  Sep.  9  proUfera  Lodd, 

3  atrosangulnea  Roll.    Ht.  1ft.,  10  riibra  RoU. 
FL  dark  red,  June  to  Sep.  11  strfcta  Lodd. 

4  dimea  RolL 

ramulosa  Fiv.  (strfcta  Don).    Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  pink,  June  to  July. 

2  nkbra  Hook.  Brit.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to  July. 

«copdria  fV,,Lm.  Eric.,  No.  14.  f.  fl.     Ht.  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  Fl.  green,  April 

tr>  May. 
2  •  minima  H.  Wob. 

strfcta  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Aug.  to  Nov. 
T(§tr8]ix  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  1014. 

1  alba  RoU.    Fl.  white.  4  *  n^bra  H.  Wob.    FL  red. 

2  dumea  RoU.    Fl.flesh^ld.         5  Mackaiona  Bab.,  FL  Hib.,  p.  19). 

3  pallida  Lodd.    FL  pale.  FL  white. 

vfndi-purpdrea  RolL,  Im.  Eric.,  No.  9.  ic.    Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  green.  May  to 

Au^st. 
GypsociUlis  (J^rica  c&mea  Ltn.)  carnea  Bot,  Mag.,  t.  11.;  and  our  Jig.  1083. 

in  p.  872.     Ht.  |  ft.,  FL  pale  pmk,  January  to  August 
2  prseVox  M*Nab  (?  herbacea  Hort.Jkayne,  t.  47.,  and  Bot.  Mag.,t.  47 1 .) 

Fl.  pink, 
mediterriuiea  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  471.    Ht.  4  ft.,  FL  pink,  March  to  May. 
2  hib^mica  RoU.,  Hook,  in  Supp.  to  Eng.  Bot.,  t.  274.,    and  FL  Hib., 

p.  181. 
multifldra  Andr.  Heath,  v.  2.       Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-coloured,  June  to 

November. 
2  alba  HorL  Brit.    Fl.  white. 

umbeilata  Bot,  Cab.,  t.  1217.     Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  purple.  May  to  June, 
vaeans  Efig.  Bot.,  v.  t.  3.     Ht.  1  ft.FL,  red,  July  to  August. 

1  alba  RoU.    Fl.  white.  5  rubescens  Bree,  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  2. 

2  p&Uida  RoU.    FL  pale,  Fl.  Wush-coloured. 

3  *  rubra  H.  Wob.    FL  red.  6  purpurftscens  Roll.     FL  pale  pur- 

4  tenella  RoU.    Fl.  white.  pie. 

4c 
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App.  IL  Arrangement  of  tie  hardy  Heaths  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding  List ;  showing  xrhich  of  them  are  in  JFtawerj  in  the  open 
Garden^  even/  Month  in  the  Year  ;  and  the  Colour  of  the  Flaoiery 
and  Height  of  each. 


January, 
Oypsocillb  dumea.    |  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.    Pink. 

Febrwary. 
Erica  arfodrea.    9  ft,,  white. 
Oypsodillifl  dLrnea.    |  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.    Pink. 

Aforcl. 
ErictL  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10ftl,red. 
Oyp8oc4Ili8  dunea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

herbacea.    PiiA. 
*  mediterr&nea.  4  ft.,  pink, 
hib^mica.    Pink. 

AprU. 
EtXcbl  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

austri^  10  ft.,  red. 
Oypsodillb  camea.  |ft.„pink. 

herTOcea.    Pink. 
Erica  mediterr^ea.  4  ft.,  pink. 
Bcoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 

May, 
Erica  arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white. 

australis.  10  ft.,  red. 

mediterriUfiea.  4  ft.,  pink. 

scopkria.  4  ft.,  gfeen. 
OypsocaUis  umbellkta.  3  ft.,  purple. 
Erica  viridi-purpilkrea.  3ft.»gieen. 

June, 
Erica*  ilctse^a.  2  ft. 
arbdrea.  9  ft.,  white, 
australis.   10  ft.,  red. 
*cinerea  lUba.  1ft.,  white, 
atropurpikrea.  1ft.,  red. 
camea.   1ft.,  flesh, 
rubra.  1ft.,  red. 
coccinea.  1ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc&llismultifldra&lba.  2ft.,  white. 

riibra.    Red. 
Daboe^ctts  jToliiBlia.  2  ft.,  purple. 
*nana.  4  ft.,  purple. 
«ba.    White. 
Erica  scoparia.  4  ft.,  green. 
Tl^tralix  alba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  I  ft.,  red. 
Oypsoc&Uis  umbellata.  3  ft.,  purple. 
Erica  viridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Callina  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
&Iba.    White, 
decumbens.    Red. 
flore  pRno.    Purple, 
spuria.    Red. 
varieg^ta.     Red. 


JuUf. 
Erica  austr^is.   10  ft.,  red. 
ciliaris.  1  ft.,  pink, 
dn^rea  41ba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
GypsodUUs  multifldra  alba.  2  ft.,  white. 

rikbra.    Red. 
Daboe^cta  |x>1iifotia.  2  ft.,  purple. 

*  fclba.    White, 
nana.  J^ft.,  purple. 

£rica  TTetralix  &lba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  I  ft.,  red. 
Oypsocillis  umbdlata.  3  ft.,  purple, 
viigans  ilba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rikbra.    Red. 
E^rica  vfridi-purpctarea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Calluna^rulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
ilba.   White, 
decumbens.    Jled. 
flore  pleno.     Purple, 
spuria.    Red. 
Tariegata.   Red. 

August, 
frica  ciliaris.  1ft.,  pink. 

dnerea  ilba.  1  n.,  white, 
rikbra.  I  ft.,  red. 
GypsociiUs     multiflora   &lba.    2  ft., 

white, 
rubra.  2  ft.,  red. 
DabcB^cta  poUifiUia.  2  ft.,  purple. 

*  ^Iba.    White, 
nana,  ^ft.,  purple. 

Erica  strfcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

,  Tetralix  &lba.  1  ft.,  white, 
rubra.    1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc^is  T^gaos  41ba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.    Red. 
E^rica  vfridi-purpurea.  3  ft.,  green. 
Callilliia  vulgaris.  2  ft.,  red. 
2lba.    White 
decumbens.    Red. 
fldre  pleno.    Purple, 
spikria.    Red. 
variegata.  Red. 
diiaris,  1  ft.»  pink. 

September, 
EtXcA  cin^rea  &lba.  1  ft.,  white. 

rubra.  1  ft.,  red. 
Gypsoc&llis     multiflora     &lba.    9  ft., 

white, 
rubra.  Red. 
Daboe^ da  ^oliifdlia.  2  ft.,  purple, 
n^na.  }ft.,  purple. 
Erica  strfcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 
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October,  Oypsodi]lis    multflora    rubra.  4  ft., 
GypsodiUis  multifldra  &Iba.  2  ft.,  white.  Red. 

rubra.    Red.  Erica  strfcta.  2  ft,,  pink. 
£rica  strfcta.  2  ft.,  pink. 

December, 

November,  .  Oypsocallis  c^ea«     ^  ft.  pink. 

Gypsoc411isinultifl6ra^lba.  2  ft.,  white  herblkcea.    Pink. 

App.  Ill-  List  of  Cape  Heaths  which  will  stand  in  the  open  Air, 
in  Autumn,  or  the  Middle  of  Winter,  without  Protection,  with 
Fahrenheifs  Thermometer  7orS  Degrees  below  Freezing,  with* 
out  suffering  in  any  way  from  such  a  Degree  of  Cold, 

Taken  from  Mr.  M'Nab't  Treatise  on  Cape  HeaOt,  pubUihed  is  18S2.    Tho  Prioes  amended  bv 

Mcnn.  RoUiasoDlnlSSfi.  ' 

Calllsta  acuminlita  (£rica  L.)  JBot,  Cab,,  t.  216. ;  and  our^. 

873.    Ht.  14  ft.,  Fl.  red,  July  to  Oct.     Price  1*.  6d, 

2  p&llida  HorL  Brii,     Ht.  1  ft.,   Fl.  pale  red,  June  to 

July, 
com6sa  Hori,  Kew,  Icon,,  1. 18.      Ht.  }  ft.,  Fl.  red,  Ap. 
to  Aug.     Price  2s,  6d, 

2  &lba  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  2.  Ht.  }  ft.,  Fl.  red,  June  to 
August. 

3  rubra  Wendi,  Eric.,  xii.  p.  7.  ic.  Ht.  f  ft.,  Fl.  red, 
June  to  August. 

femiglnea  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  red.  May 
to  July.    Pr.  7s,  6d, 

hyHcmthdides  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  1ft.,  Fl.  pink, 
June  to  Aug.  Pr.  2s.  6d,  In  the  Edinbui^h  Botanic 
Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 

tenuiildra  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  3.  Ht.  l\  ft.,  Fl.  light  yel- 
low.    Ap.  to  June.    Pr.  2s,  6d. 

2  &lba  Hort,  Brit,     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Ap.  to  June.  873 

3  «liitea.    Fl.  yellow, 
tetragdna  (pugionifolia  Sal,)    Andr.  Heath,,  y,  t.  3.     Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  light 

yellow,  July  to  Sep.    Pr.  2s,  6d„    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
in  1836, 3  ft.  high, 
ventricosa  Bot,  Mag,,  t.  350.     Ht.   1  ft.,  Fl.  flesh-dd.,  April  to  Sep- 
tember.   Pr.  24,  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft. 
high. 

2  coccfnea.    Fl.  scarlet.  7  erecta.     Fl.  flesh.    In  the  Edin- 

3  stelllfera.    Fl.  flesh.  burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft. 

4  camea.    Fl.  flesh.  3  in.  high. 

5  ilba.    Fl.  white.  8  nkna.     Fl.  flesh. 

6  superba.     Fl.  scarlet.  9  hirsuta.    Fl.  flesh. 
Ceramia  (Erica  L,)  ferpyllifolia  Lodd,  Bot,  Cab,,  t,  744. ;  and  oiu*^.  874. 

Ht.  U  ft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to  July.    Pr.  2s,  ed, 
Dasydnthes  (!Erlca  L,)  Spanndnnt  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.  (dispera  A,  H,,  hys- 
triciflora  L,  T,)      Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  dark  orange,  March    to   Sept.    Pr. 
2s.  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 
Desmia  (Erica, L,)  conferta  Amr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2. ;  and  oxxrfig,  875.  lit  1^ ft., 

Fl.  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.    Pr.  2s,  ed. 
Erica  aggr^ata  IVetidi.  Eric.,  f.  13.  No.  5. ;  and  our  Jig.  876.     Ht.  |ft.,  Fl. 
purple,  July.     Pr.  Is,  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 
3  ft.  high. 
2  61ba  Hort,  Brit,    Fl.  white. 

campanul^ta  Andr,  Heath,,  v.  t.  1.    Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  April  to  August. 
Vr,  2s,  6d,     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high. 

4c  2 
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£rica  cerintholdea  Bot.  Mag.,  t,  220.  Ht-tft,  Fl.dait 
scarlet.  May  to  Nov.  Pr.  5t.  In  the  Edinburgb 
BotSDic  Oorden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

1  giMbn^KolaSuil.     Fl.  scarlet.         4  minor  J?.  Wob.     V\.  i«d. 

2  hlRpida  Siei.     Fl.  gcarlet.  a  'nana  H.  Wob.     PI.  red. 

3  msHir  IT.  Wob.     Fl.  red.  6  supcrba  Roll.     R.  pale  red. 
coWata  Wendi.  Eric,  f.  17.  No.  5.     Ht  I  ft,  Fl.  white,  June  to  Jnlj. 

Pr.  3».  6d.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  2  ft.  bigfa. 
corifolia  (articuliris  B.  M.,  calyclna  A.  S.)  Don't  Mill.,  No.  76. ;  Lia- 

protifl  corifolia  Don'i  Mill.,  No.  2.,  has  been  called  £rica  coriRtia  BoL 

Mag.,  1 422.  Ht.  H  ft.,  Fl.  [«le  pink,  Aug.  to  Dec  Pr.  2t.  6d. 
rupr&sina  Boll.  Ht,  1  ft.,  FL  [mle  red,  April  to  June.  Pr.  2t.  6d. 
globosa  Andr.  HaOA.,  v.  t.4.      Ht.  un.,FI.  pink,   Jul;  to  Beptember. 

Pr.  8i.  M. 
glomerita  Aadr.  Heath.,  f.  t.  4.  Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  pink,  Feb.  to  April.    Pr.  5t. 
gr&cilis  Wendl.  Eric.,  8.  p.  9.  ic.     Ht.  i  ft.,  Fl,  white,  Fdiruarj  to   June, 

Pr.  If.  6rf. 
hispfdula.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  red,  June  to  Ai^.    Pr.  St.  6d. 
leucanthera.    Ht-Jft.,  Fl.  white,  June  to   May.    Pr.  St.  6^.     In  die 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden  in  1836,  4ft.  high, 
litcida  Andr.  Heath,  v.  t.  2.  FL  pink,  April  to  June.  ?Uinprotis  luciib 

Don't  Mill.,  No.  13. 
margariticea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.     Ht.  lift:.,  Fl.  nliite.  Hay  to  SqK. 

Pr.  U.  M. 
Dontina.     Ht. 

Botanic  Gar„>, .™„ „...., 

p^odula  Lodd.  Sot.  Cab.,  t.  902.     Ht.  !{  ft.,  Fl,  purple,  June  to  Aug. 

perlata,     Ht.  1  ft,,  Fl.  purple,  March  to  Aug.     Pr.  2*.  6rf, 

pubisceni,     Ht.  IJft.,  Fl.  purple,  Fcl>ruary  to  Dec.     In  the  Edinburgh 

Bottmic  Oarden,  in  IS36, 4  ft.  high. 

1  laiiot  H.  Brit.     Fl.purple.  3  pubeac^ntior  H.  BrU.     FLred 

2  minor  RoU.     Fl.  red.     Pr.  2«.  6d.      4  vfima  H.  WcA.     Purple, 
rament^ea  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  1 1.   HL  lift,  FL  dark  red,  June  to  Dec 

Pr,  If.  erf. 
Bctkcea.  Andr.  Heath.,  v,t.  1.  Ht.  Ij  ft.,  Fl.  white,  Feb. 

to  Ap.     Pr.  2i.  6rf. 
tenuis  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht.  2  in.,  PI.  red.  May  to 

Au^;.     Pr.  If.  6rf. 
Eurylepis  c'£rica  L.)  triflora  IVendl.  Eric.,  xii.  p.  13.      Ht.  - 

11  ft.,  Fl.  white.  March  to  June.  Pr.  If.  6rf.    In  the 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden,  in  1S36,  3ft.  high. 
GfpBoc&llts  (-Erica)  intertexta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 1034. ;  and 

ourj%.  877.     Ht.  lift.,  Fl.  yellow,   June   to  July. 

Pr.  2f.6rf. 
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Oypsoc&ilis  longipedunculkta  Bot.  Cab^  t.  103.    Ht.  1  ft.»  Fi.  pink,  July  and 
Aug.  Pr.  2#.  6rf. 

Gyp.  nigrita  2>of»'«  ACIL^  No.  46.»  iliK/r.  Heath.^ 
v.  t.  1.    Ht.  }ft.,  Fl.  white,  March  to 
June.  Pr.  2#.  6(/.   In  the  Eilinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
P&chysa  physddes  BoU  Mag,,  t.  443. ;  and  our 
^*.878,  879.  Ht.  If  ft.,  Fi.  white,  March 
to  July.    Pr.  3f.  6(i.    In  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
Syringddea  cru^nta  Andr,  Heath*,  v.  t.  1.    Ht. 
2  ft.,  Fl.  dark  red.  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  2i.  6d. 
2  suplrba  Roll, 
curviflora  Andr»  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.   Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  July  and  October. 

1  auhbitia.    Fl.  orange.  2  rubra.    FI.  red. 
di&phana  Don't  Mill.,  No.  2.  Andr.  Heaih.,  v.  t.  4.    Ht.  1}  ft.,  Fl.  pink, 

June  to  July.    Pr.  2f .  Bd. 
lEwerdna  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2,   Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  pink,  July  and  October. 
Pr.  2s.  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

2  gUbra.    Fljpink.  4  longiilora.    Fl.  red. 

3  speciosa.    FL  red.  6  pilosa.    FL  red. 
ezikdans  Lodd,  Bot.  Cab.,  U  287.    Ht.  l^ft.,  FL  red,  October  to  Nov. 

Pr.  3t,  6d,    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4  ft.  high, 
grandiflora  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 189.  Ut.  3  ft.,  Fl.  yellow.  May  to  Sep.  Pr.  3«.  6d. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  6  ft.  high. 

1  hihnilis.    Fl.  yefiow.  2  sup^rba.    Fl.  yellow, 
ignescens  Andr,  Heath.,  v.  t,  2.     Ht.  1^  ft.,  Fl.  red,  BCarch  to  June.  Pr. 

If.  6d.    In  the  Edinbur^  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high. 
?  longifldra  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  963.    Ht.  2  ft;.,  FL  red,  Ap.  to  Aug.   Pr.  2t.  6d. 
mammdfia  Andr.  Heath.,  r.  t.  1.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  October. 

Pr.  It.  2d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 

2  minor.    Fl.  purple.  4  rdsea.    FL  rose. 

3  p&llida.    FL  pale  red. 
?  t&imdfi  Bot.  Beg.,  t.  65.,  Don't  Mill.,  No.  98.  Ht.  1}  ft.,  Fl.  scarlet.  May 

to  Sep.  Pr.  5t.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 3  ft.  high, 
verticillata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  1. 1.     Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  scarlet,  July  to  Oct. 

Pr.  it.  ed.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  €Ku*den,  in  1836, 6  ft.  lOin.  high. 
2  m^or.    Fl.  scarlet, 
viridescens  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  233.      Ht.  I  ft.,  Fl.  greenish,  January  to  June. 

Pr»  1#.  6d. 


App.  IV.  Lisl  of  Cape  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  List^  and  which^  'oohen  exposed  to 
the  Degree  of  Cold  there  stated^  will  be  injured  by  it^  but  will 
not  si^er^  althov^h  JvUy  exposed  to  a  Temperature  4  or  5 
Degrees  below  Freezifig. 

Twkea  flram  Mr.  M<  Nad)*s  TreaUae  cm  Cape  Beatks,  publlahed  in  18SB.    The  Frioei  appended  by 

Menn.  RoUiacon  &  183& 

BlflB^ria  mcoides  (synon.  JSrica  Blae^rta)  Wendl.  Coll., 

1. 1.  25.,  Bot.  Cab.,  85.,  and  our  fig.  880.     Ht. 

2  ft.,  FL  white,  Aug.  to  Oct.     Pr.  2t.  6d. 
Callista  (Erica  L.)    comosa    fVendl.  Eric.,  12.  7.  ic. 

Ht. }  ft.  FL  red,  April  to  Aug.    Pr.  2t.  6d. 

1  &lba.    FL  white. 

2  rubra.    FL  red. 
Coventryami  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  423.    Ht.  1  ft., 

FL  red,  June  to  July.     Pr.  3t.  6d. 
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CaUistB  daphneSLonL    Ht.  1  ft,  R.  pale  pink,  June  to  Aug.    Pr.  I*.  6i 
mundula  Lodd.  Boi.  Cab,,  t.  114.    Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  purple,  Fcfeniaiy  to 

October.  Pr.  3f .  GdL    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 2  ft. 

hirfi. 
2  major  Lodd.    Fl.  purple, 
pellucida  Andr.  Heath.,  2.     Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  white,  June  to  Novemb«-   Pr. 

2s.  6d. 
2  rubra  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red.  ;!6)d»     ^1 

prae^gnans  Bot.  Ca6.,t.946.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.  red. 

May  to  July.    Pr.  1#.  6^. 
2  cocclnea  H.  fVob. 
Ceramia  (£r2ca  L.)  urceol^iris  Icon.  Hort.  Kew.,  16., 

and  our^.  881.     Ht.  1)  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to 

July.    Pr.  U.  ed. 
?  articulkris  Don't    MUL,  No.  25.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl. 

red.  May  to  June.     Pr.  2s.  6d, 
E'ctasis  Sehana,  Ertca  Seb^nn  aur&ntia  Andr.  Heath. 

T.  t,l.     Ht.  2ft.,Fl.  orange,  March  to  June. 

Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  fusca.    Fl.  brown.      3  Idtea.    Fl.yellow.        4  minor.    Fl.  orange 
i^rlca  assurgens.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white..  May  to  June.     Pr.  Is.  6d. 

barbata  Andr.  Heath.,  2.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white,  May  to  Aug.     Pr.  2s.  6d. 

2  mtuor.    Fl.  red.  3  minor.    Fl.  red. 

Bonplandt^na  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  345.  Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  pale  yellow,  Mardi  to  Sept. 

Pr.  2s.  6d,     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gkirden,  in  1836,  8  ft.  3ffl. 

high. 
?  cafta  Bot.  Cab.,  1. 19.  Ht.  1^  ft..  Flowers  white,  Feb.  to  Oct.  Pr.  Is.  6d. 
2  spickta.    Fl.  white, 
cerintholdes  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  220.      Ht.  4  ft.,  Fl.  dark  scarlet.   May  to 

Nov.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high. 

1  m^jor  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red.  3  nana  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

2  minor  H.  Wob.    Fl.  red. 

decora  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  3.    Ht.  2  ft.,  FL  purple,  Jan.  to  Not.     Pr.  bs. 
depr^ssa  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.    Ht. }  ft.,  Fl.  yellow,  June  to  August 

Pr.  5s.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  (harden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  6  in.  higb. 
raollissima.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  white.  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s.  6d. 
FendlutA  Bot.  Mag.,  342.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  May.    Pr.  ls.6d. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  hi^. 
2  dlba.    FL  white.  3  nibra.     Fl.  red. 

propendens  Andr.  Heath,,  v.  t.  2.   Ht.  1^  ft.,  Fl.  purple,  July  to  August 

Pr.  2s.  ed. 
pub^cens.    Ht.  l|ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Feb.  to  Dec.     Pr.  Is.  M. 

1  rakjor  H.  Wob.    Fl.  pale  red..        3  v^a  H.  Wob.    Fl.  pale  red. 

2  minor  H.Wob.    FL  pale  red. 

quadriflora.    Ht.  1  ft.,  March  to  Aug.,  Pr.  2s.  6d.    In  the  BdiDboish 

Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
reflexa.     Ht.  l^ft.,  FL  white.  May  to  June.    Pr.  2s,  6d,    In  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high. 
2  rubra.    FL  red.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft. 

high, 
rilibens  (pedunculkris  Sal.)  Ht.  1  ft.,  FL  purple,  April  to  October.   I^- 

Is.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
viscaria  Icon.  Hort.  Kew.,  1.     Ht.  2\ft.,  Fl.  red,   March    to   July. 

Pr.  \s.  ed. 
cylindrica  Bot.  Cab.,  1734.     Ht,  2  ft.,   FL  white.  May  to  June.     Pr. 

Is.  6d.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  5  ft.  high 
divaricata  Lodd.    FL  white,  Ap.  to  May,  Pr.  2s.  6d.     In  the  Etlin- 

burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  1  ft.  high, 
gclida  But.  Cab.  699.     Ht.  3  ft.,  FL  green,  Ap  to  June.    Pr.  I*.  6d. 


JMca  incaniita  Andr.  Heath.,  I.    Ht.  1  ft^  Fl.  pde  red,  Fdi.  to  June.  Pr. 

1(.  M,      In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardeo,  in  1836,  2  ft.  high, 
trivial  HFNab. 
Eurjiepis (fries  I..;)  41bens  Bol  Mag.,t.  4^.,vaA  omjig.^2.    Ht.  lift.. 

Fl.  white,  March  to  Aug.    Pr.  2*.  M.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botamc 

Garden,  in  1836, 3  ft.  high. 
Hs&tAcai»  Andr.Heath.,y,t.2.    Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  fellow.  Hay  to  Aug.    In 

the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  S  ft.'high. 
Eurystagia  {firica  I.)  triceps  Bot.  Cab.,  62.,  and  our  j^.  883.     Ht.  1  ft.,  FL 

white,  May  to  June.     Pr.  2f.  6d. 


G;psot:&llis  (£^ca  £0  ii'l'Adrs  SmUh  7con.3.7.     Ht.  £ft.F].dark yellow, 

July  to  Aug.  Vt.  1(.  6d.    In  the  Edinbur^  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 

Sft.  hi^. 
Lophindra  (£rlca  L.)  cObica  Andr.  Heaih.,  v.  t.  ).,  and  our^.  S84.    Ht.  I  ft., 

Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  July.    Pr.  U.  Od. 
2  minor.     Fl.  red.  3  mt\jor  Hort.  Brit.     Fl.  pinple. 

Ldmprotis  {£r}ca  L.)  calyclns  Andr.  Heath.,  3.,  and 

ourj^.SeS.  Ht.2ft.,Fl.  purple.  May  to  July. 

Pr.  3f.6</. 
2  m^OT  B.Wet.     Fl.  pale  red. 
P&cbysa  (£rlca  L.)  biccaiu  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  358     Ht. 

lift.,   Fl.  purple.  Ap.  to  June.     Pr.   1».  W. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 

4  ft.  huh. 
Syringddea(J^Icai^.)abi£tina.    Sep.  to  March.    Pr. 

If.  6^. 
PclaTsfldra  Don't  Mill.,  No.  91.,  Andr.  Heath., 

V.  t.  2.  Ht.  )  ft.,  FL  green,  Aug.  to  October. 

Pr.  2<.  6d. 
col&ans  Bot.  Reg.,  t  601.,  Bol.  Cab.,  B24.     Ht.   S  ft.,  Fl.  white,   Ap. 

to  June.    Ft.  U.  Bd.    In  the  Edinbui^  Botanic  Garden,in  I836,i6. 

high. 


conolnna  Andr.  Heath.,  y.  t.  2.     Ht.  2i  ft.,  Fl.  flesh.,    Sep.  to  Oct.    Pr. 

c  Garden,  in  1836, 4ft.  high, 
discolor  Andr  Heath.,  v.  t.  1.      Ht.  8  ft.,  FL  red,  March  to  Nov.    Pr. 


Id  the  Edinbur^  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 4 


elata  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  2.     Ht.  3  ft.,   Fl.  orange,  July  to  Sep.     Pr. 

2t.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden ,  in  1636,  6  ft.  high. 
nvaana  Andr. Heath., v.  t. 2.  Ht.  Z ft., Fl, pink,  July  to OctTTr. 8*.  W. 

In  the  Edinbureh  Botanic  Garden,  in  IS36,  8  ft.  6  in.  hi^. 

2  glabra.     Fl  jpink.  4  lougifldra.     Fl.  red. 

3  apeaden.     Fl.  red.  5  pildso.     Fl.  red. 

lAnnB^na  (lionferai^f  Andr.  Heath.,  v.  t.  8. ;  perspicua  Hort.  Kew.) 
Ht.  lift.,  Fl.  purple,  Jan.  to  May.  Pr.  I».6d.  In  the  Edinbur^ 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 4ft.  high. 

2  sup^rba.    FL  purplish  while. 
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gyringodea  linastoidei  Andr.  Heathy  v.  t.  2.   Ht.  11  ft.,  FL  piuplish  white, 

April  to  May.   Pr.  2f.  6d.    lo  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  GardeD,in  1836, 

5  ft.  high 
p^rapfcua  WendL  Eric,,  1.  7.  ic.     Ht.  l^ft.,  Fl.  white,  Bfainch  to  Jane. 

Pr.  2s.  6<f.     In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden^  in  1836, 3  ft.  fa%h. 
2  nana.  Fl.  white, 
radiata  Aiub-.  Heath,,  ?.  t.  1.     Ht.  1  ft.,  Fl.  crimson,  August  to  Korem- 

ber.  Pr  3f.a<^.  In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,3  ft.  9  in. 

high. 
2  discolor.     FL  whitish  red. 
simpliciflora  Wendl,  Eric.,  17.  p.  69.  ic.     Ht.   2  ft.,    Fl.  orapge»    March 

to  July.   Pr.  U.  6^.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  4ft. 

high, 
spicata  Andr.  Heath.,  ▼.  t.  1.      Ht.  2)  ft.,  FL  tight  yellow.     All  the 

Tear.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836,  3  ft.  high, 
spuria  Andr.  Heath.,  y.  t.  1.    Ht.  2ft.,  Fl.  purple,  Ap.  to  August.     IV. 

U.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  6  in.  high. 
2  pK&Uida  H.  Wob.    Fl.  pale  pink, 
tubifldra  Andr.  Heath.,  y.  t.  1.     Ht.  2  ft.,  Fl.pink,  April  to  July.     Pr. 

Is.  6d.    In  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 5  ft.  high, 
vestlta.    Ht.  3  ft.,  Fl.  white.    All  the  year.     Pr.  2i.6i/.    In  the  Gdia- 

burgh  Botanic  Garden,  in  1836, 6  ft.  9  in.  high. 

1  alba.     Fl.  white.  6  cocdnea.    FL  dark  red. 

2  incamf^.    Fl.  pink.  7  lutea.    Fl.  yellow. 

3  purpurea.    Fl.  purple.  8  mut&bilis.    Fl.  scarlet. 

4  rosea.    FL  light  red.  9  elegans.    Fl.  purple. 

5  ft&lgida.    FL  orange. 


App.  V.  List  of  a  Jew  of  the  larger  Specimens  of  exotic  Hetzfis, 
cultivated  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden^  Edinburgh  ;  with  tfteir 
Dimensions^  S^c.^  as  taken  from  the  Plants,  \2th  JiiUfj  1836. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  M^Nab. 

!%•  UM  of  UiU  lift  U,  to  give  an  Idea  of  what  height  the  gpedet  wiB  attaiii,  if  planted  agatant  e  ooo- 
scrrative  wall.  In  all  probability,  they  would  attain  double  the  height,  planted  in  the  giouod,  and 
trained  to  a  wail,  of  what  they  do  a«  «tandardc  in  pots  or  tubi  in  a  gland  nouac.  Hie  wan  ovgix  to 
have  an  eastern  or  western  aspect ;  in  order  to  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  hotter  aumoKr 
months,  and  to  avoid  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  ptanla  me 
covered  with  hoar.flrost  The  plants  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Oarden  are  all  known  as  frtcc^ 
though  we  have  given  them  Mr.  Don's  new  names ;  but  those  who  do  not  approve  of  these  ^- 
pellations,  have  only  to  substitute  the  word  A-lca  for  the  new  generic  name,  ttie  apeclOc  names 
generally  not  having  been  changed ;  Where  both  names  have  been  changed,  wc  have  g$ven  ifae  old 
ones  in  parentheses. 
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App.  VI.  CuLiure  of  the  hardy  a?id  half-hardy  Species  and  Varieties 
ofYjncecd  belonging  to  the  Group  ^iricea  narmdles. 

The  hardy  Spedet  of  "Ericece  normdlet  are  most  commonly  propagated  by 
layering  the  branches  m  very  sand^  peat.  The  shoots  require  no  cutting  or 
twisting ;  but,  if  they  are  buried  m  the  soil,  about  1  in.  deep,  and  to  within 
I  in.  of  their  points,  and  the  soil  be  kept  firm  and  moist  over  them,  they 
will  root  fireeiy  in  two  or  three  months,  in  the  spring  or  autumn.  Layers 
made  in  October  or  November  will  be  fit  to  take  oif  in  the  following  May  or 
June ;  as  will  layers  made  in  February  or  March.  Some  of  the  commoner 
heaths  are  also  propagated  by  division,  or  detaching  stems  or  branches  which 
may  have  produced  roots ;  and  all  the  species  may  be  raised  from  seeds  when 
these  ripen.  The  soil  m  which  all  toe  species  and  varieties  thrive  best 
is  sandy  peat,  though  some  of  the  species  will  thrive  with  a  greater  pro- 
portion ot  loam  intermixed  with  the  peat  than  others.  Whatever  soil  is  used. 
It  ought  to  be  mixed  with  pieces  of  freestone  or  brickbats,  as  reservoirs  of 
mobture,  and  placed  on  a  stratum  of  gravel,  as  drainage,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

A  Heathery,  or  Ericetuniy  in  the  open  Ground  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  or  pleasure-ground,  from 
its  beinp  at  all  times  green,  and  exhibiting  pUmts  in  full  flower  during  every 
month  m  the  year.  Ferhaps  the  most  complete  hardy  heath  garden  m  Eng- 
land is  that  at  Wobum  Abbey.  There,  Mr.  Forbes  mforms  us,  **  £ach  species  or 
variety  is  confined  to  a  separate  bed,  the  beds  being  edged  with  the  Callikna 
vulgaris  and  EtIcsl  T^tralix ;  and  so  disposed,  that  the  tallest-growing  kinds 
are  arranged  towards  the  centre  of  the  parterre :  whilst  the  whole  are  so  in- 
termixed, in  point  of  colour,  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  contrast  possible." 
{Hort.  Wob.f  p.  282.)  A  plan  of  the  parterre  for  hardy  heaths  is  given  in 
the  Hortui  Wobumefuit,  exhibiting  upwards  of  70  groups ;  but,  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  and  varieties,  among  these  groups,  so  as  that  the 
tallest-growing  kinds  may  be  **  arranged  towards  the  centre,"  and  the  whole 
**  so  intermixed  in  point  of  colour  as  to  produce  the  most  lively  effect 
possible,"  is  not  given  in  the  Horttu  Wobumeniis,  we  have  written  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  request  that  he  would  authorise  Mr.  Forbes  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  a  desideratum.  In  every  case,  the  shapes  and 
sizes  of  the  beds  of  a  parterre,  especially  one  to  be  planted  with  li^eous  plants, 
which  may  be  considered  fixtures,  are  of  trifling  consequence  m  comparison 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  them.  We  have  been  the  more  anxious 
to  indicate  this  arrangement,  in  the  case  of  the  Wobum  ericetum,  because  the 
late  Mr.  Georce  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,who  designed  the  beds,  and,  we  presume, 
planted  them,  had  a  scientific  knowledge  of,  and  an  excellent  taste  in,  colours. 
His  arrangement  of  the  heaths  in  these  beds,  therefore,  so  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  effect,  we  consider  to  be  of  great  interest  to  gardeners  intending 
to  plant  a  heathery ;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

The  hardy  ericetum  at  Wobum  Abbey  is  situated  in  front  of  the  Cape 
ericetum,  and  the  form  of  the  beds  is  exhibited  vifig,  886.     In  this  figure, 

a  is  the  passage  under  the  Cape  heathery,  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
covered  way,  leading  from  the  mansion  to  the  different  objects  of  interest 
acyoining  it ;  such  as  the  green -house,  sculpture  gallery,  tennis-court,  Chinese 
dairy,  plant-stoves  and  pmm-house  now  erecting,  and  finally  to  the  pleasure- 
ground,  including  the  aviary,  arboretum,  salictum,  grass-garden,  American 
garden,  &c. 

6  is  a  broad  gravel  walk ;  being  a  portion  of  the  main  walk  of  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

c.  Descent  from  the  porch  of  the  Cape  heathery. 

d.  Shrubbery,  chiefly  consisting  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

1  to  73,  Heaths,  and  other  Enc'kceBR,  arranged  as  in  the  following  list. 
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1,  Gypsoddlis  (£rtca)  vegans  &lba.   36,  Oypaoo&Uis  (E.)  c&mea. 

2,  eAcsl  dnb'ea.  37,  Gypsoc&llis  \E,)  vegans  pfllida. 

3,  Phyll6doctf  toxifolia  (Menziesia    38,  eAch  cin^ea  atropurpurea. 

caeri^lea).  39,  Daboe^cta  /K>liif6ka    nhna   (Men- 

4,  Azalea  prociiinbens.  zidsta). 

5,  Erica  austrUis.  40,  Cape  heaths. 

6,  Gypsoc^llis  (E,)  mediterr^ea.      41,  Calluna  (E,\  vulgikris  flore  pleno. 

7,  £rica  cinerea  &Iba.  42,  Syrinsddea  (E^  n^bida. 

8,  Er\ca  scop^Liia.  43,  IJabo^ciapoliifolia  (Menziesia). 

9,  Erica,  cinerea  atropurpdrea.  44,  Dabce^cia  ooliifolia. 

10,  Cape  heaths.  45,  Er\ca  arborea. 

11,  Phyllddoce  ^axifblia  (Menziesia    46,  £rlca  cinerea  atropurpi!krea. 

caerulea).  47,  Cape  heaths. 

12,  Daboe^cM  polii^lia  4Iba  (Men-  48,  Gypsoc&llis  (E.)  viigans  pAUida. 
zi^SKi).  49,  J^lca  Actsd'^a. 

13,  Cape  heaths.  50,  £rlca  florib6nda. 

14,  Daboe^oa  poliifi^lia  n^a  (Men-  51,  Cape  heaths. 

zi^Sfta).  52,  JS'^mpetnim  nigrum. 

15,  .^ca  cili^s.  53,  Cape  heaths. 

16,  £rica  ilctsB^a.  54,  Callihia  (EA  vulgiiris  spikria. 

17,  Gypsoddlis  (£.)  v^igans  r^bra.  55^  Dabce^ctapoliifolu  (Menziesia). 

18,  Cape  heaths.  56,  Gypsodillis  (E.)  mediterr^ea. 

19,  Calliina  (E,)  vulsluris  spic^ta.  57,  Cape  heaths. 

20,  l}Bbad\da  (Menziesia)  |M>liifolia.  58,  Erica  arb6rea. 

21,  Gypsoddlis  (E.)  mediior^ea.  59,  .firica  australis. 

22,  Cape  heaths.  60,  Callikna  (E.)  vulgaris  vari^ta. 

23,  £rica  viridipurpilkrea.  61,  Gypsocillis  (E.)  v^igans  ^Iba. 

24,  Gypsodillis  (£,)  y^igans  &lba.  62,  Erica  stricta. 

25,  ^rica  arbdrea.  63,  JSrica  viridipurpikrea. 

26,  Calluna  (E.)  vulgiUris  Alba.  64,  Callibia  (E.)  vulg^Uis. 

27,  Gypsoddlis  (E.)  meditenrknea.  65,  Erica  T^tralix. 

28,  ^nca  stricta.  66,  Gypsodillis  (E.)  c£mea. 

29,  J^rica  scoplUia  minima.  67,  Gypsoc&Uis  dimea  heib^cea. 

30,  ^Ica  cinerea  atropurpikea.  68,  Gypsoddlis  camea. 

31,  £rica  austr^s.  69,  Gypsoc^Uis  c^urnea  herb^ea. 

32,  GypsodUlis  (E,)  durnea.  70,  Gypsodillis  cdmea. 

33,  Azalea  procumbens.  71,  Gypsoc^lis  camea. 

34,  J^rlca  scopira.  72,  Gypsodillis  dimea  herbkcea. 

35,  Gypsoddlis  (£.)  vegans  ten611a.  73,  Rhododendrons. 

In  order  to  study  the  effect,  in  point  of  colours,  which  this  ericetum  will 
have  in  every  month  of  the  year,  we  recommend  the  reader  of  leisure,  and 
more  especially  the  young  wdener,  to  make  12  copies  of  ^.  886.,  and  then 
to  look  at  App.  XL  (p.loSs!),  and  observe  the  sorts  of  heath  which  will  be  in 
flower  in  each  month  of  the  year,  their  colours,  and  their  heights.  Then  let 
him  take  the  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  ericetum  for  January ;  and,  as  he  will 
find  by  the  list,  App.  XL,  that  there  will  be  only  two  sorts  in  flower  during 
that  month,  viz.  GypsocdlUs  c&mea  and  G.  c.  herbacea,  both  of  which  have 
pink  flowers ;  let  him  colour  with  pink  all  the  beds  indicated  to  be  planted 
with  that  sort,  colouring  all  the  other  beds  green.  This  wiU  dve  8  red 
beds  and  65  green  ones  lor  the  month  of  January.  To  indicate  the  height 
which  the  plants  in  each  bed  are  supposed  to  attain,  the  height 
of  each  sort,  as  indicated  in  the  list,  may  be  taken  from  the 
scale ;  and  each  bed  drawn  in  isometrical  projection,  as  shown 
in^.  887.,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  bed  No.  21.,  intended  ^' 
to  be  planted  with  Gypsocdllis  mediterr^nea,  a  species  estimated  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  4  ft.  Whether  the  operation  of  colouring  is  performed  on  a  ground 
plan,  such  as^.  886.,  or  on  an  isometrical  view  to  show  the  height,  prepared 
after  the  manner  described,  the  colouring  ought  to  be  applied  from  the  list 
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in  App.  II.  to  twelve  diflerent  copies  of  the  plan,  so  as  to  show  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  ericetum  will  have,  or  ought  to  have,  in  eveiy  month  of  the 
year.  We  know  that  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  perfectioQ  in 
matters  of  this  kind ;  but  still  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  proceed  upom  sound 
principles,  and  to  have  a  beau  ideal  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  in  view. 
For  tnis  reason,  we  recommend  gardeners,  when  they  are  forming  a  scheme 
for  planting  a  flower-garden,  always  to  try  the  effect  wdiich  it  wfli  have 
durinff  the  principal  summer  months,  by  drawing  a  plan  for  each  of  these 
months,  and  colouring  the  beds  in  each  with  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
of  those  plants  which  are  intended  to  be  simultaneously  in  bloom.  Sucfa 
coloured  plans  being  shown  to  the  employers  (and  more  especially  to  the 
female  part  of  the  fiunily,  who  have  genendly  considerable  taste  in  the  ar* 
rangement  of  colours),  useful  hints  may  be  received,  and  the  beds  altered 
untU  perfect  harmony  is  produced.  Another  mode,  and  one  which  would 
afford  an  excellent  exercise  for  young  gardeners,  would  be  for  the  gardener  to 
lay  before  his  employers,  once  in  every  year,  twelve  copies  of  the  plan  of  his 
flower-garden  (for  which  purpose  it  mi^ht  be  lithographed),  and  these  copies 
being  coloured  bv  the  lady  of  the  family  agreeabfy  to  her  taste,  or  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  harmony,  the  problem  for  the  gardener  to  solve  would  be : 
'*  Required,  the  kinds  of  plants,  and  the  modes  of  treating  them,  necessary  to 
produce  the  given  colours  in  the  given  months."  Of  course,  die  plans  and 
this  problem  for  ever^  year  would  require  to  be  given  to  the  gardener  a  year 
before  the  time  when  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  execution,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  and  propagate  the  requisite  kinds  and 
numbers  of  plants.  These  remarks,  though  apparently  not  immecBatelj 
applicable  to  ericetums,  or  flower-gardens  composed  of  hardy  heathy  are  yet 
decidedly  so  when  Gape  heaths  are  included ;  and  they  are  also  applicable  to 
gardens  of  low  American  shrubs,  including  azaleas,  rhododendroos,  &c^ 
such  as  will  be  hereafter  treated  on  and  described. 

A  tymmetrical  Ericetum.  The  hardy  ericetum  at  Woburn  Abbev  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  because  it  is  adapted  to  a  particuiar  situation ;  and  the  sur&oe 
being  a  bank,  sloping  towards  the  house  containing  the  Cape  heaths,  it  is  seen 
to  most  ei&ct  when  walking  along  the  covered  way  (a) ;  but,  where  an  inde> 
pendent  ericetum  is  to  be  formed,  we  would  recommend  a  level  surfiice  sunk 
2  ft.  or  3  ft.  below  a  surrounding  walk ;  and  we  would  further  advise,  as  a 
desideratum  in  all  hardy  erioetiuns,  that  all  the  narrow  walks  between  the 
beds  be  paved  with  pebbles,  brick,  stone,  or  some  other  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  The  reason  is,  that  when  Uie  path  is  of  gravel  or  sand,  the  small 
delicate  foliage  and  flowers  of  the  heaths,  which  rest  almost  on  the  ground, 
are  soiled  and  disfigured  with  the  sand  and  lighter  particles  of  gravel,  after 
every  heavy  shower.  Fig,S8S.  is  such  a  plan  as  we  would  recommend.  The 
sectional  line  (a  h)  shows  that  the  beds  are  sunk  about  3  ft.  below  the  sur- 
rounding terrace  walk.  From  this  walk  the  beds  are  separated  by  a  sloping 
bank,  the  upper  and  lower  verges  of  which  may  be  of  txaf,  and  the  middle 
part  may  be  planted  with  that  variety  of  heath  which  comes  into  flower  at 
the  season  when  it  is  desired  that  the  ericetum  should  look  most  gay.  Thus, 
for  the  ericetum  of  a  winter  or  spring  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with  Gyp- 
sodillis  dumea ;  and,  for  a  summer  residence,  it  may  be  planted  with^Calluoa 
vulgaris,  or  Erica,  cinirea  atropurpurea.  In  particular  soils  and  situations,  the 
whole  of  this  bank,  as  well  as  the  verges,  may  be  of  fine  turf,  or  of  rock- 
work,  planted  with  heaths.  The  descent  to  the  beds,  from  the  surrounding 
gravel  walk,  is  by  six  steps.  The  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  proposed  to 
be  planted  is  very  simple.  The  centre  bed  is  to  be  occupied  solely  with 
species  exceeding  3  ft.  in  height,  the  tallest-growing  kinds  bang  placed  m  the 
centre  of  the  bed.  Each  of  the  other  beds  is  to  be  filled  with  heaths  which 
never  exceed  3  ft.  in  height;  every  bed  being  limited  to  heaths  which  come 
into  flower  in  the  same  month..  In^  888.,  one  half  of  the  beds  are  num- 
bered, to  show  how  this  is  done.  Thus,  the  beds  marked  1  and  12,  of  whidh 
there  will  be  six  in  the  ericetum,  will  be  wholly  occu[Hed  with  Gypsoctilis 
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c&mea  and  O.  c.  herbacea,  because  these  are  the  only  dwarf  heaths  that  are 
m  flower  during  the  first  and  twelfth  months  of  the  year.  In  like  nsmner, 
the  beds  marked  9,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  aU,  will  be  wholly  occnpied 
with  .Erica  cin^rea  &lba  and  rubra,  GypsodiUis  multifldra  61ba  and  rubra,  and 
Daboe*c*a  />oliifdIia,  and  D.  p.  nknoy  these  being  the  only  heaths  which  nevcf 
exceed  3  ft.  in  height,  that  come  into  flower  in  the  ninth  month  (September). 
Should  this  mode  not  be  approved  of,  one  sort  may  be  confined  to  a  bed ;  the 
only  principle  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  effect  of  this  plan  being,  that  all 
the  sorts  which  have  any  chance  of  exceeding  3  ft.  in  heimt,  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  central  bed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  intcrcre  vrith  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure,  as  seen  from  the  side  of  the  surrounding  terrace  walk. 

Half^ardy,  or  Cape,  Heattu  are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings :  but,  as 
seeds  are  firequently  ripened  in  this  country,  ana  are  also  regulany  received 
firom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  mode  of  propagation  is  common  ;  and, 
about  London,  is  eenerally  adopted  in  preference  to  the  other;  the  plants 
being  raised  with  less  trouble  and  attention,  though  requiring  a  longer  lime 
before  they  are  fit  for  sale.  We  shall  first  slightly  notice  the  mode  of  raising 
heaths  from  seeds,  and  afterwards  that  of  propagatins  them  by  cuttings. 

Seeds  of  Cape  heaths  generally  arrive  in  England,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August;  and  BIr.  Bowie  (^GanL  Miag^ 
vol.  i.  p.  364.)  recommends  the  latter  month  as  a  favourable  time  for  sowii^ 
them.     Mr.  M'Nab,  however,  prefers  February,  or  early  in  March.    Tlie 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  of  the  top,  with  **  very  sandy  peat  earth,  made  level  and  firm ;  the 
seeds  should  then  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  scarcely  any  covering  put  over 
them.    This  precaution  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  seeds  of  all  die  heaths 
are  very  small,  and  unable  to  push  through  a  de^  covering.    The  pots,  after 
sowing,  should  be  watered  with  a  very  fine  watenng-pot,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  imder  glass,  where  they  should  remain.     They  will  require  water  every 
day;  and,  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  and  there  is  much  sun,  they  should  be  shaded 
with  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     As  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  vegetate, 
the  frame  should  have  a  little  air  admitted  to  prevent  damp,  and  this  should 
be  increased  as  the  youne  seedlings  gain  strength.     Whenever  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  large  to  bear  handling  without  injury,  they  should  be  potted  out 
into  small-sized  pots,  always  putting  several  plants  in  the  same  pot,  and 
placing  them  near  the  edge  of  it;  as  some  of  the  seedlings  may  be  expected 
to  damp  off  in  the  first  potting."  {Treatitey  &c.,  p.  15.)  The  best  soil  for  this 
potting,  Mr.  M'Nab  considers  to  be  one  half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  peat  in  subsequent  pottmgs.     Mr.  Bowie  pots  first  in 
three  fourtns  sandy  peat,  and  one  fourth  sandy  loam ;  and,  at  subsequent 
pottincs,  he  increases  the  proportion  of  sandy  loam,  till  he  pots  finally  in 
sandy  loam  only.     We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  do  not  think  that 
there  are  many  species  of  Cape  heaths  which  would  thrive  in  this  soil;  thou^, 
on  turning  to  the  volume  of  the  Gardener^ t  Maganne  above  referred  to,  a  ust 
will  be  found  of  the  habitats  of  ten  different  groups  of  Cape  heaths,  not  one  of 
which  is  stated  to  be  sandy  peat,  and  only  two  in  a  situation  where  a  black  ve- 
getable soil,  something  like  British  bog  soil,  occurs.    The  seeds  of  Cape  heaths 
Mr.  Bowie  has  known  to  vegetate  well  after  having  been  upwards  of  twelve 
years  in  England. 

By  Cutthigs,  Mr.  M'Nab  finds  *'  The  greater  proportion  of  heaths  strike 
root  freely,  when  the  cuttings  are  made  of  the  young  wood  after  it  has  become 
Bufiicientiy  firm  to  prevent  its  damping  off.  The  pots  for  the  reception  of  the 
cuttings  should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  It  is 
a  good  method,  in  preparing  the  pots  for  the  cuttings,  to  fill  them  to  within 
14  in.  of  the  top  with  pieces  or  broken  pots,  or  cinders,  the  upper  pieces 
of  which  should  be  x>f  a  smaller  size  than  those  below ;  over  which  should 
be  put  a  thin  layer  of  live  moss  (i/^num),  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
working  down  among  the  potsherds  or  cinders;  then  the  remainder  of 
the  pot  should  be  filled  with  fine  sifted  sand  to  the  level  of  the  edge,  and  the 
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sand  pressed  down  veiy  firm.  After  being  well  watered,  the  pot  is  then  fit  to 
receive  the  cuttings."  Mr.  M'Nab  prefers  **  pit-sand  for  striking  heath  cut- 
tings in ;  the  colour  of  which  is  of  little  importance,  whether  white,  grey, 
or  yellowish :  it  should,  however,  be  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  and 
irony  matter.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  must  depend  on  the  habit  of 
the  species.  Of  some  of  the  free-growing  sorts,  they  may  be  about  1^  in. 
long ;  and  from  other  sorts,  that  are  of  a  more  stinted  growth,  they  may  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  in  length :  in  both  cases,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 

{)lant  at  the  part  where  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  older  wood.  The 
eaves  should  be  stripped  off  about  half  the  length  of  the  cutting,  carefully, 
and  so  as  not  to  wound  the  bark ;  and  the  end  should  be  cut  clean  across  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  with  scissors.  The  cutting  is  then  fit  to  be  inserted  into  the 
pot  prepared  for  its  reception.  In  all  ordinary  ca^,  pots  of  the  size  above 
mentioned  will  hold  many  difierent  kinds  of  heaths.  In  extensive  nursery 
collections,  where  great  quantities  of  plants  are  wanted,  one  pot  mav  be  filled 
with  cuttings  of  the  same  species,  when  such  can  be  got  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities; but  in  private  collections  this  is  not  necessary,  for,  in  general,  only  a  few 
{rfants  of  a  sort  are  all  that  are  required.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  kinds 
selected  to  be  put  in  the  same  pot  should  be  as  nearly  of  the  same  habit  as 
can  be  estimated  at  the  time :  for  example,  supposing  four  pots  are  intended 
to  be  filled  with  cuttings,  the  following  sorts  may  be  selected  for  each  pot :  — 

Bni  Pol.    E'ctasis  meUstoma,  PetlT&rtt,  Seb&M,  Fluken^Ui  rax.  penicUlkta,  ftc. 
Second  Pot.    Syringddea  ;ii nca,  fiinllMla,  veiUta,  ntmdilljkra,  puipdrea,  &c. 
TUrd  Pat.    Callltta  rentric^wa,  pra^gnans :  Syringodea  linnaMao,  UnnaoUfet,  coUUraos,  ftc. 
Eomrtk  Pot,    Eurylbma  Aitonidna,j9Mm\nnbuL,  ampuIUusea,  Irbydna,  tec 

Unless  this,  or  some  nmilar  mode  of  selection,  be  attended  to,  one  sort  will 
be  found  to  strike  root  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others  in  the  same  pot, 
which  will  be  inconvenient  when  potting  them  out. .  .  .  When  the  pot  is  filled 
with  the  cuttings,  it  should  be  well  watered  with  a  watering-pot  havine  a  fine 
rose ;  and  placed  in  a  close  shady  part  of  the  stove ;  admitting  as  httle  air 
as  possible  near  to  where  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  placed,  and  taking  care  to 
water  them  fireely  every  day.  indeed,  when  treated  as  above  directed,  there  is 


heaths  will  strike  in  this  way,  when  good  cuttings  can  be  procured  of  them."  He 
very  seldom  uses  bell-glasses  for  heath  cuttings ;  nor  docs  he  **  consider  them 
necessary  for  heaths  in  general.  Some  of  them,  however,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  strike,  such  as  Eurysteeia  (E,)  gladca,  Syringodea  (JS.)  aurea,  L&mprotis 
{E.^  texif61ia,  and  a  few  other  species,  may  be  put  under  bell-glasses,  and  placed 
in  tne  stove  beside  the  others.  Where  no  stove  is  at  hand  to  put  the  pots  of 
cuttings  in,  and  where  the  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed  has  much 
air,  then  bell-«lasses  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  pots,  in  this  case,  should 
be  prepared  tor  the  cuttings,  which  are  to  be  covered  with  bell-glasses,  in  the 
same  wa^  as  before  recommended.  The  size  of  the  pot  must  be  regulated 
by  the  size  of  the  glass  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  cuttings.  The  glass, 
in  this  case,  will  require  to  be  wiped  occasionally,  to  prevent  any  damp  from 
iiyuring  the  cuttings ;  and,  when  tney  have  struck  root,  the  glass  should  be 
removed  gradually,  some  time  before  the  cuttings  are  potted  out."  Mr.  M'Nab 
believes  '*  that  cuttings  of  heaths  will  strike  root  when  put  in  at  any  season, 
if  the  cuttings  are  m  a  proper  state ;  that  is,  when  the  young  shoots  are  just 
old  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  them  from  damping  off  when  first  put 
in.  Early  in  the  spnng,  however,"  he  considers  "  to  be  the  best  time  for 
them ;  as  the  cuttu^  will  then  be  rooted,  and  potted  out,  in  sufficient  time  to 
get  established  in  the  pots  before  the  following  winter. . . .  When  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  which  will  be  easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely, 
they  should  be  potted  into  the  smallest-sized  pots,  and  kept  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  in  a  close  shaded  place;  they  may  then  be  gradually  exposed  in 
a  more  airy  part  of  the  green-house,  care  being  taken  to  shade  them  for  a  few 
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hours  in  the  heat  ot  the  day,  if  there  happen  to  be  much  sun  at  the 
This  shadine  should  only  be  continued  dfi  the  young  plants  are  enabled  to 
bear  the  full  heat  of  the  sun.  The  soil  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one 
half  peat  and  one  half  Sandra]  wa^s  taking  care  to  drain  the  pots  well  with 
small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.  Hie  second  potting  most  depead 
much  on  the  season  of  tne  year :  if  the  first  potting  is  (unie  in  the  spring,  the 
second  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear  round  the 
inside  of  the  pots ;  but,  if  the  first  potdn^  is  m  the  summer,  tnen  the  seoood 
will  not  be  necessary  till  the  following  spnng.  The  s^  for  the  second  potting 
should  be  about  two  thirds  peat  and  one  third  sand;  and  in  all  the  after* 
pottings  the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  recommended  below."  {TVeaiue  or 
Cape  Heaiht,  &c.,  p.  14.) 

The  soil  most  suitable  "for  Cape  heaths,  according  to  Mr.  M'Nab,  is  black 
peat,  '*  taken  from  a  dry  heath,  or  common,  which  is  never  overflowed  with 
water.      In  general,  it  should  not  be  taken  off  more  than  5  in.  or  610. 
deep.    This,  however,  must  partly  depend  on  the  subsoil ;  for,  in  aome  caaes, 
at  12  in.  or  14  in.  deep,  the  soil  is  quite  as  good  as  at  the  surfiice.    What- 
ever heath,  or  other  vegetable  production,  is  on  the  surface,  should  be  taken 
along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  compost  ground,  and  there  laid  up  in  a 
heap  till  wanted.    It  frequently  happens  that  peat  earth,  taken  firom  such 
situations,  has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  state;  but,  where  this  b 
not  the  case,  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand  should  be  procured,  and  mixed 
with  the  earth  in  the  compost  ground.    This  should  be,  at  least,  to  the  extent 
of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole :  and,  if  it  exceed  this  quantity,  it  will 
not  be  found  ii^jurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant.'*     Mr.  M*Nab  prefers  **  a 
coarse  white  sand,  when  it  can  be  procured ;  but,  when  that  cannot  be  had, 
any  coarse  pit  or  river  sand  will  answer  equally  well ;  and,  if  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  procuring  sand  from  a  freestone  quarry,  or  firom  the  hewingi 
of  sand  stones  used  in  building,  that  may  be  substituted ;  but,  in  either  case, 
the  sand  should  be  free  from  irony  matter.     When  the  earth  and  sand  are 
properly  mixed,  the  compost  is  fit  for  use."  (jyeatise,  &c.,  p.  16.)     Whether 
compost  for  heaths  or  other  plants  should  be  used  in  a  recent  state,  or  t£ter 
it  has  lain  a  year  or  two  in  the  compost  ground,  and  been  frequently  turned 
over,  is  a  point  on  which  cultivators  diror  in  opinion.     In  the  case  of  the 
compost  which  Mr.  M'Nab  recommends  for  heaths,  he  has  foimd  no  difference 
whether  it  was  used  immediately  when  brought  from  the  common,  or  after  it 
had  lain  some  time,  and  been  turned  over  and  mixed  for  years.     Mr.  M'Nab  has 
grown,  in  this  soil,  in  tubs,  3  ft.  over,  the  freer-growing  heaths,  such  as  Syiingo* 
dea  (E,)  Ewerana,  abi^tina,  vestita  cocdnea,  grandiflora,  BonplandtiwOT,  Slc, 
to  the  height  of  8  fl, ;  the  plants  being  bushv  in  proportion,  and,  when  in 
flower,  covered  with  blossoms  from  the  edge  of  the  tab  to  the  top  of  the  pkmt. 
A  small  quantity  of  manure  (viz.  about  one  eighth  part  of  rotten  cow-duog)  is 
frequently  added  by  Mr.  M'Nab  to  the  above  compost ;  which  shows,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  some,  that,  like  other  plants,  heaths  are  capable  of  being  fe4 
artifidally,  with  food  containing  animal  matter.    Mr.  M'Nab  has  also  tried 
liquid  manure ;  but  he  is  ^  unable  to  give  particular  directions  "  as  to  tlie  pro- 
portions in  which  it  should  be  used.    Besides  manure,  which  Mr.  M'Nab  adds 
occasionally,  he  considers  it  a  great  advantage  to  introduce  into  the  soil  con- 
siderable quantities  of  coarse  soft  freestone,  broken  into  pieces  of  firom  1  in. 
to  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter.    The  quantity  of  stone  whicn  he  introduces  will, 
he  says,  "  in  most  cases,  if  broken  down  into  sand,  and  added  to  the  sand 
previously  in  the  soil,  form  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  mass."     The 
reason  given  by  Mr.  M'Nab  for  introducing  the  stone  is  extremely  interesting 
and  important ;  and,  like  every  line  in  his  most  valuable  treatise,  it  ou^t  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  young  and  thinking  gardener  i-^**  When 
stones  are  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  way  above  recommended,  heaths 
will  never  su£fer  so  much  in  the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  in  watering 
them,  as  they  would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  made  use  of;  because  these 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and,  in  the  winter,  they  allow 
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a  freer  circulation  of  any  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given,  through 
the  mass."  (TVeatite,  &c.,  p.  25.)  Mr.  Bowie,  also,  recommends  smidl  stones 
and  fragments  of  garden  pots  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in  which  heaths  are 
grown :  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  (probably  before 
1820)  by  Mr.  James  Niven,  who  was  many  years  a  collector  at  the  Cape,  and 
who  died  at  Pennycuick,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  (See  Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ii. 
p.  255.)  The  thorough  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  the  judicious  mixture 
of  lumps  of  freestone  with  the  soil,  and  the  addition  of  thoroughly  consumed 
cow-dung,  seem  important  points  in  the  culture  of  Cape  heaths  m  pots,  and 
afibrd  equally  important  hints  for  their  culture  in  the  tree  soil,  either  against 
a  conservative  wall,  or  in  beds  in  the  open  ground,  with  temporary  coverings 
of  glass  or  boards  during  winter. 

The  Treatment  of  Cape  Heathy  at  ha^'haTdjf  Shfubi  is  a  subject  on  which 
we  can  derive  but  httle  assistance,  either  from  books,  or  from  the  experience 
of  practical  men.  Mr.  M'Nab  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  climate  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Cape  heaths  ought  never  to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  but  should  be  kept 
in  the  house,  even  during  summer,  giving  them  plenty  of  air,  and  keeping  them 
cool  during  winter.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  he  says,  that  turning  heaths 
out  of  doors,  for  four  or  five  months  m  summer  and  autumn,  makes  them 
hardier,  and  enables  them  better  to  stand  the  winter ;  but  he  very  properly 
difiers  fix>m  this  opinion,  findine  fi'om  experience  that,  when  heaths  and  other 
green-house  plants  are  kept  in  Uie  house  during  summer,  the  j^ounjg  wood  gets 
better  ripened,  and  is,  conseouently,  better  able  to  resist  cold  in  wmter.  The 
greatest  care  is  requisite  to  Keep  the  house  in  which  heaths  are  grown  well 
ventilated;  for  which  purpose  the  ^Uiss  of  the  roof  and  sides  should  be 
made  to  open ;  and  the  plants  should  never  be  so  near  as  to  touch  each  other 
with,  the  extremities  of  tneir  shoots :  on  the  contrary,  they  ou^ht  always  to  be 
at  least  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  round 
each.  **  Except  in  cases  of  high  wind  or  heavy  rain,  both  top  and  fi'ont 
lights  should  be  open  night  and  day ;  and,  besides  watering  the  earth  in  the 
pots  finely  when  they  require  it,  the  plants  should  be  well  watered  over- 
bead  with  the  garden  engine  every  day ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  this  operation  should  be  performed  t\^ice  every  day ;  namely,  both  morning 
and  evening."  "  The  chief  objection,"  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  "  to  heaths 
and  other  green  house  plants  being  kept  in  the  house  in  summer  is,  that, 
being  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  earth  in  the  pots  becomes  dry,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  to  which  the  roots  are  thence  subjected,  cause 
the  plants  to  assume  a  brown  and  unhealthy  appearance ;  and,  generally,  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  to  fall  off.  These  evils  may,  however,  be  effec- 
tually prevented  by  using  double  pots ;  the  empty  pot  which  is  intended  to 
form  a  screen  for  tne  other  which  contains  the  plant,  being  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  latter  within  it,  so  that  the  tops  of  both  are  nearly  on  a  level. 
I  have  practised  this  mode  for  the  last  three  years,  both  with  stove  and  green- 
house plants ;  and,  during  the  dry  summer  of  1832, 1  had  at  Bretton  Hall  at 
least  100  of  the  latter  in  pots,  protected  in  this  way,"  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.x. 
p.  32.)  When  heaths  are  attacked  bv  aphides,  which  they  very  seldom 
are,  a  little  tobacco  smoke  for  two  nights  m  succession  will  destroy  them. 
It  is  always  better  to  apply  the  smoke  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  in 
small  quantities,  than  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  all  at  once,  because  there  is 
leas  risk  of  injuring  the  plants.  When  heaths  in  pots  h^pen  to  be  firozen 
during  winter,  there  is  nothing  more  ii^urious  to  them  than  the  implication 
of  fire  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thaw  the  soil.  All  that  ought  to  be 
done  is,  by  covering  the  sashes  with  mats,  or  by  other  means,  to  prevent 
^e  increase  of  the  frost,  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  thawed  by  the  natural  re- 
turn of  genial  weather.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  we  believe,  fire 
heat,  or  artificial  heat  of  any  kind,  is  seldom  or  never  applied  to  the  heath- 
house*  8ome  valuable  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Marnock,  the  curator 
of  the  Shefiield  Botanic  Garden,  wUl  be  found  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine^ 
vol.  x.  p.  31. 

Id 
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When  Cape  heaths  are  planted  out,  ather  against  an  open  wall,  or  oo  abed 
to  be  protected  during  winter,  the  soil  should  be  previously  prepared,  mixeil 
with  stones,  and  placed  on  a  substratum  of  drainage,  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
M'Nab's  directions  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  growing  and  man>^ng  heaths 
in  pots.  The  plants  turned  out  should,  at  least,  be  of  four  or  five  years' 
growth ;  because  it  is  found  from  experience,  that  stout  plants  of  halHaidy 
species  of  every  kind  of  shrub  will  beer  more  cold  the  first  winter,  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  than  weak  plants.  As  heaths  require  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  around  them  at  all  seasons,  they  will  probably  sacceed  better 
when  planted  in  a  bed  of  soil  in  the  open  garden,  and  protected  by  a  movable 
roof,  tnan  when  planted  against  a  wall :  but  this  movable  roof  must  consrt 
chiefly  of  glass,  on  account  of  many  of  the  species  being  in  a  growing  tad 
flowering  state  during  the  winter  season.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  varioas 
parts  of  the  south  of  Enj^and,  most  of  the  sorts  enumerated  in  App.  Ill-,  if 
thoroughly  established  in  the  open  ground,  would  require  no  protection  wlnt- 
ever.  The  branches  would  exclude  the  frost  fi*om  uie  soil ;  and,  if  the  tops 
were  occasionally  killed  down  to  within  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  of  the  roots,  the  plants 
would  spring  out  again  the  following  season,  and  soon  recover  what  they  had 
lost.  The  south-east  side  of  a  natural  hill  would  be  the  most  suitable  sttna- 
tion  for  such  an  ericetum,  provided  care  were  taken  in  eariy  spring,  when  the 
plants  were  covered  in  the  morning  with  hoarirost,  to  thaw  it  off*  by  watering 
them  before  sunrise ;  but,  in  situations  where  this  precaution  cannot  be  attended 
to,  a  south-west  aspect  would  be  preferable.  In  the  Oardener*s  MageBrme,  voL 
i.  p.  374.,  we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  planting  the  Cape  heaths  in  suhabfe 
soils  in  the  open  garden,  and  covering  them,  dunng  six  months  in  the  year,  by 
a  glass  roof,  supported  by  movable  iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed 
sockets,  so  as  to  show  no  vestige  of  the  structure  during  summer,  when 
it  was  removed.  The  heat  might  be  conveyed,  by  flues  or  steam-pipes,  under 
the  paths.  At  Woburn,  many  of  the  duplicates  of  the  Cape  heaUis,  wfairii 
are  Kept  under  glass  during  winter,  are  turned  out  into  the  parterre  of  hardy 
heaths  during  summer,  ''  where  they  senerally  flower,  grow  vigorously,  aad 
form  themselves  into  handsome  bushy  plants."  The  tenderest  and  most 
difficult  to  propagate  of  these  are  taken  up  in  autumn,  repotted,  and  replaced 
in  the  heatnery ;  while  the  more  hardy  and  easily  propagatexl  species  are 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost,  or  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  winter  proving  mild ;  in  which  case  they  survive  it.  E.  ^ctae^a,  £.  triflora, 
and  E,  flonbunda  stood  out  during  two  winters  at  Woburn,  thoiurfi  tliere 
were  14^  of  frost.  (Hort,  Wob.,  p.  283^  Mr.  Robertson  of  the  Okenny 
Nursery  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of  Cape  heaths  would  stand  the  open  air 
in  Ireland,  without  the  slightest  protection  whatever ;  more  especially  on  the 
sea  coast.  He  has  grown  in  a  frame,  6  ft.  high  behind,  and  6  in.  high  m  fioat, 
without  any  means  of  artificial  heat  whatever,  a  number  of  sorts  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  bed  is  composed  of  three  layers :  the  lowest  of 
loose  stones,  6  in.  thick ;  the  one  over  it  of  fine,  sifted,  rotted  loam,  mixed  with 
sand,  peat  soil  being  there  very  scarce ;  and  the  third,  or  surfiice  stratum,  of 
sandy  peat,  16  in.  or  18  in.  deep.  The  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  into 
this  soil;  and,  during  summer,  they  require  frequent  watering,  all  possible  air 
on  temperate  days,  and  shading  on  scorching  sunny  ones.  The  shading  is 
effected  by  a  mat,  and  the  ventilation  by  tilting  up  the  glass  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  produce  a  thorough  current  of  air.  In  winter,  the  same  attention  to  air 
is  given,  but  no  water  whatever.  The  plants  are  screened  from  rain  at  all 
seasons,  and  well  matted  up  during  severe  frosts  in  winter ;  but  no  kind  of  ar- 
tificial heat  is  applied  (See  Gard.  Mag,,  vol.  x.  p.  206.)  Mr.  Rutg«r,  during 
his  residence  in  Cornwall,  having  a  number  of  duplicates  of  Cape  heaths^ 
planted  a  clump  of  them  in  the  open  air,  which  succeeded  admirably  with 
very  slight  protection  during  winter.  '*  Having  made  choice  of  a  situation,** 
he  says,  "  afler  making  a  suitable  excavation,  and  laying  in  the  bottom  of  it 
a  thick  drainage  of  bnckbats,  broken  pots,  &c,  over  which  I  laid  dead  fen 
roots  and  other  matters,  1  covered  the  whole  with  peat  earth  to  the  depth  of 
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about  10  in.,  and  in  the  month  of  April  turned  out  my  plants.  Bfany  of 
these  grew  to  admiration,  and  flowered  beautifiilly  in  the  following  autumn. 
Havinff  succeeded  thus  far,  and  being  fearful  lest  the  plants  should  be  dis- 
figured, or  perhaps  killed,  by  the  winter's  frost,  I  proceeded  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary frame  over  them,  with  melon  lights,  old  sashes,  and  feather-edged 
boards ;  die  latter  serving  for  the  back,  and  nearly  hdf  of  the  roof  sloped 
backwards,  and  the  old  sashes  for  the  front  and  ends,  so  that  the  whole,  wnen 
finished,  looked  something  like  a  little  green-house.  The  lights  were  always 
off  in  mild  weather,  and  uso  in  frostv  weather  during  the  day  when  the  sun 
shone.  In  the  month  of  April  the  mune  was  removed,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  grew  rapidly,  presenting  a  mass  of  vigorous  shoots,  covered 
with  most  beautiful  foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  very  superior  size  and  brilliancy 
of  colour.  This  clump  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  it.  The  species  con- 
sisted of  [we  give  the  old  names]  Enca  coccfnea,  verticillata,  grandiflora, 
cru^nta,  ign^scens,  versicolor,  mammdsa,  cost^ta,  tubiflora,  Archeriana,  curvi- 
flora,  condnna,  exsQrgens,  vestita,  rerinthoides,  ventricdsa,  b4ccans,  Eweruzna, 
Sparrm&nnt,  spuria,  and  meiastoma,  with  some  others  which  I  do  not  now 
remember.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  when  I  lefl  Cornwall,  the  plants  had 
arrived  at  a  fine  state  of  maturity,  and  were  far  superior  to  any  1  had  ever 
before,  or  have  since,  seen.  (Gard,  Mag,,  vol.  ix.  p.  585.)  No  ligneous  flow- 
ering shrubs,  whether  hardy  or  half-hardy,  are  better  deservine  of  culture 
than  the  heaths  ;  for,  as  we  have  before  observed  (Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  366.^, 
**  of  what  other  genus  can  it  be  said,  that  every  species,  without  exception,  is 
beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period  of  its  growth  ?  in  flower  or 
out  of  flower,  and  of  every  size  and  age  r  perpetually  green,  perpetually  in 
flower;  and  these  flowers  of  various  colours  and  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes  ?" 
''  The  two  splendid  natural  orders  Encegs  and  Epacrfdes"  [Sricead  normales 
D.  Don^  and  Epacrid^es  Lmdl,],  Mr.  Marnock  observes,  **  perhaps  contain 
a  mater  number  of  really  beautiful  plants,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
other  orders  put  together.*' 

Genus  IV. 


□ 


ANDRCKMEDil  L.    Thb  Andromeda.    Lin.  S^sL  Dec&ndria  Monogynia. 

ItUMifieatkm.    D.  Don  tn  Ediiib.  New  PhiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  157. ;  Don's  MUL,  a  p.  828. 

Summume.     PoHIWia  ihi«*aiiw  (>«/.,  5.  p.  5.  t.  55.  £  L ;  Andr6meda  »p.,  L. 

JjerUkititm.  Andromeda  was  Uie  name  of  the  daughter  of  Cepbalus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  She  was  tied 
naked  to  a  rock,  and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Neptune ; 
but  was  delivered  by  Peneus,  who  afterwards  married  her,  and  they  bad  many  children.  The 
following  reasons  for  the  application,  by  LInnseus,  of  the  name  of  Andromeda  to  this  genus  of  planU 
are  extracted  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  translatton  of  LinnsBUS*s  Laeke$is  Lappanica :— **  Andromeda 
BollfbUa  was  now  (June  12.)  in  iU  highest  beauty,  decorating  the  marshy  grounds  in  a  most  agree, 
able  manner.  The  flowers  are  quite  uood-red  before  they  expand ;  but, when  full  grown,  the  corolU 
is  of  a  flesh-colour.  Scarcely  any  painter's  art  can  so  happily  imitate  the  beauty  of  a  fine  female 
complexion ;  stiU  less  could  any  artificial  colour  upon  the  face  itself  boar  a  comparison  with  this 
lovely  blossom.  As  I  contemplited  it,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andromeda,  as  described  by 
the  poeu ;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their  descriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to 
the  little  plant  before  me;  so  that,  if  these  writers  had  it  in  view,  they  could  scarcely  have  oon. 
trived  a  more  apposite  fable.  Andromeda  is  represented  by  them  as  a  virgin  of  most  exquisite  and 
unrivalled  charms ;  but  these  charms  remain  in  perfection  only  so  long  as  she  retains  her  virgin 
purity,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  oelebrate  its  nuptials.  This  plant  is 
always  fixed  on  some  Uttle  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  as  Andromeda  herself  was 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her  feet,  as  the  ftesh  water  does  the  roots  of  this  plant. 
Dragons  and  venomous  serpento  surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  flrequent  the  abode  of 
her  vegeUble  resembler,  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and  water  oyer  ita  leaves 
and  branches.  As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down  her  blushing  Ikce  through  excessive  aflliction, 
so  does  thU  ro8y..eoloured  flower  hang  iU  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  tUI  it  withers  away.  Hence, 
as  this  plant  forms  a  new  genus,  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  AndrbmedA"  {Tow  m  Lapland, 

nvoL  L  a  188.)  Unnseus  has  drawn  this  fanciful  analogy  still  farther  in  his  Flora  Lappomea. 
t  length,"  says  he,  **  comes  Peneus,  in  the  shape  of  summer,  dries  up  the  surrounding  water, 
and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering  the  damsel  a  fruitAU  mother,  who  then  carries  her  head 
(the  capsule)  erect"  Tliese  extracts  are  curious,  not  only  as  showing  the  motives  which  induced 
Linn«us  to  bestow  this  apparently  Inamtlicable  name  on  the  plant,  but  as  showing  that  the  severe 
studies,  and  earnest  search  after  truth,  of  the  great  naturalist,  had  not  destroyed  the  vividness  of 
his  fancy,  or  the  powers  of  his  imagination. 
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«t  1.  A.  roUro^Lix  L.    The  Poly4eured  Aadromeda,  or  Moorwgort, 


Hot.,  17  IS, 


Vkk.  Spi,  B&k ;  Lin.  FL  Lmn,  161.  i.  1.  f.,S. ;  OSd.  F).  Daik,  t.  5%. } 
Pali.  n.  Rom.,  1.  t^L ;  Pluk.  Alxn.,  175.  f.  1.  j  Dan's  Hill.,  3.  {1.8891 


IB 


Synonjfmei.    J?bododfndron  ooUfbJium  Seop.  Cam,    Na  48S.;  'wild  Roaenuwy,  FoIt  MoiutiiB, 

Manb  CMiml  Moorwott,  Marsh  Holy  Rose :  Amtreaidde,  Fr.  and  Oct. 
Emgnwimi^M.     Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  LI.  f.^;   Fl.  J>aD.,  t54i  Sag.  BoL,t7ia:    FL  Rom.,  L  LL; 

Fluk.  Aim.,  175.  f.  1.  j  and  our^f^.  889. 

^prc.  Ckar.^  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  glaucous  beneath.  Corollas  ovate,  flesh* 
coloured,  or  pale  red.  Segments  of  calyx  ovate,  spreading,  white,  some- 
times tipped  with  red.  (D<m*«  Mill^  iii.  p.  829.)  A 
native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  on  turfy 
bogs ;  as  of  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Britain, &c.;  of  North  Americi^  in  Canada 
and  Labrador,  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  Scc^  in  bogs,  and 
on  the  borders  of  mountain  lakes ;  and  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  Britain,  in  mossy  bogs  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  in 
moist  peaty  soil,  and  it  is  only  in  such  soil,  and  in 
an  open  airy  situation,  that  it  can  be  preserved  for  any  ^^ 

length  of  time.   Like  all  the  species  of  this  order,  it  is  propagated  by  lai 

and  sometimes  by  division.     It  flowers  from  May  to  oc^tember. 

species  and  the  following  are  sometimes  admitted  into  ericeturoa,  as  beiog 
nearly  allied  to  heaths,  but  in  our  opinion  very  improperly,  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  leaves  are  so  much  broader  than  those  of  any  heath,  that, 
both  in  a  general  and  a  botanical  point  of  view,  they  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  whole  or  scene ;  and,  secondly,  because,  to  grow  these  two  andromedas 
properly,  they  require  to  be  planted  in  much  moister  peat  than  is  suitaUe 
tor  any  species  of  heath. 

Varietkt*    The  following  varieties,  the  first  of  which  may  be  eoDsidered  as 
the  normal  form  of  the  species,  are  enumerated  in  LodcL  CaL^  ed.  1836. 
tt.  il.  p.  1  angusl^Ua  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab^  t.  1591.,  and  our  Jig,  890.,  has 

narrow  leaves. 
^  A.p,2  ericindeM  has  the  habit  of  a  heath. 
■-  il.  p.  Sgrandiflora  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,t.  17 14.,  and  our^.  891.,  has  large 

flowers. 
m.  i4.  p.  4  lalifoUa  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  546.,  and  our  Jig,  892.,  has  broad 
leaves. 


890  891  ^2 

&  ^.  p.  5  nMma  has  small  flowers, 
tt.  il.  p.  6  revotuta  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  725.,  and  our  fig.  893.,  has  the 

flowers  bent  back, 
tt.  ^.  p.  7  fCoHca  is  common  in  Scotland. 
^  i<.  p.  8  Uricla  has  the  branches  erect. 
tL.  2.  A.  «osMARiNiFO^LiA  Purth.    The  Rosemary-leaved  Andromeda. 

SfnMywe.    A.  polif OUa  Mich*.  Ft.  Bar.  Amer.,  2.  p.  254.,  PaU.  FL  Rou.,  8.  p.  58. 
ngravmg.    Paa  R.  Rosa.,  2.  p.  fla  1 70.  t  B. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  convex,  revolute,  white  beneath, 
and  canescent  above.  Corollas  nearly  globose.  Calycine  s^menta  oblong 
red.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with  red.  {Don's  Mill,,  m.  p.  829. )  A  shrub 
growing  to  the  height  of  1  ft. ;  a  native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
and  flowering  in  June.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  but 
when  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 


rniCA  CBS.       CASSlOPf. 


□□ 


CASSrOPi'   D.Don.     Tns  Cassiopk.    Xin.  Sj/i/.  DecSndria  Monogjnbi 

Utnlfflaalam.    D.  Don.  In  Edinta,  H«v  PhIL  Jouin.,  11.  f.  157.  i  Uou'i  WIO.,  3.  [l  BS9. 
Smaiijpm.     AndnSimda  ip.  l,ltL  el  Pail, 

lierbeuujr  mMpeiiHls  UiUDf  Iba  Ncrddei  pnioked  U»  wnili  ^tJaptune.  (Srcp.  IIOS.) 

IL  1,  C,  flYPNoiDEs  D.  Den,     The  H^pnum-like  Cainope. 

UnatliatUmt    D,  Don  Id  Edlmi.  Waw  Phil.  Jaurs.,  IT.  k  IS7.i  Dan'i  Mill,  3  p.9». 

S^mnmme,    Andx^medd  AypnoTde4  Liit.  Sp.^  SrlS.,  Liit  FL  ^VP-t  IR^  1 1.  £  3., 
IBd.  PI.  Dam.,  L  la,   Pia.  PL  Sob.,  b.  £9.  1.  73.  f.  S.,    Bocitr  la  Bat.  Woi.  t.     , 
»«.  ' 

EngrattiUt.    Un.   Fl.  I'pp..  t.  1.  C  &  i  FL  D«l,  t  10.  i    PlIL  Fl.  KsK,  t 

i^pfc.  Char.,  Sic.  A  small  ereejiing  ahnib,  resembling  a  kind  of 
maEs.  Leaves  loose,  flat,  and  needIo~like.  Flowers  small, 
with  a  red  calyx,  and  *hilie  corolla.  (Don't  Mill.,  iii,  p.  689.) 
Anativeof  liaplandiDeoniark,  and  Siberia,  on  the  mouptains, 
where  it  coTers  whole  tracts  of  land ;  and  on  the  north-weat 
const  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1798;  but  rare 
collections,  from  the  difficultv  of  keeping  it.    There  are 

Slants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  whert  it  dowers  in  June  and 
Illy,  and  is  protected  during  winter. 

■.  S.  C.  tetbago'na  D.  Don.     The  l-cornered-imnrAeiJ  Casiiope. 

Ha/iliMia*.     D.  Don  In  Edlnb.  Haw  FtilL  Joum.,  17.  p.  ICT.  \  Dcin'i  HIIL,  3d  StS. 
Sgnatamt.     ADilr6awda  tHiubda  Ut,   Ip.,  963.,  Li*.  PI.  Lapw.,  168,  L  I.  t  \.,  PalL    Fl  H 

p,  SO,  t  7S.  e  *.,  HaekcT  In  B^  Mat.,  t  3lBl. 
EiirraMt.    Lin.  Fl  Upii.,  L  L  £  £  ;  Pull.  Fl.  Boh.,  t.  73.  f  1 ;   Bot.  Hig.,  L  3|gl. ,  and 


or  branch  is  the  axis  and  aii{iport.  (DotCi  Mill.,  iii.  > 
p.  929.)    A  native  of  Lapland  and  Siberia ;  and,  in  f 
North  America,  of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  the  north-  ■" 
west  coast;  and  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Kotzebue  Sound.     Introduced  in  1810,  and  culti- 
vated by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  some  other  col- 
lections.    It  flowers  in  March  and  April,  end  re-  »94 
quires  protection  during  winter.     This  species  and  the  precediag  one  may, 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  the  scene,  be  admitted  into  the  eri- 
cetum  J  but  they  are  both  difficult  to  keep,  requiring  »  sandy  peat,  which 
should  never  be  stirred  after  planting ;  and  which  should  be  k^t  cool,  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  an  equable  dfgree  of  moisture  throughout  the  year. 
Covering  the  soil  round  the  plant  closely  with  small  pdibles,  immediately 
after  it  is  planted,  has  the  effect  of  consolidatmg  the  soil,  and  retaining 
moisture;  but  in  very  hot  sunshJBe,  it  produces  rather  too  much  heat. 
App.  i.  Hardy  Species  t^Cassiope,  iiot  yel  introduced. 

C.  IpaviMMn  D.  Dm  i  AudiAntda  lircafiodlfilda  Pall.  PL  Ron.,  f.  S6.  173.  C  I.  i  li  ■  nun 
C.  tiiniiln  D.  Don  -,  ABdrtacdo  nleOMc*  Pall,  n  Ron.,  p  K.  1 73.  f.  3.)  I>  >  hmli.like  atsflng 

*^ii«HimM  0.  Dob  In  OrM-t  WiU.,  3.  p. 8«L  I  Andr6nied>i 

UB.Lii£17,,  linpnKBinbnilnuefi.bnDchadilinib,  iMIl 

C  MertaHitiuG.  £«,  Aon'f  VrJJ,,3.  p.K».  ;  ADdnililtdo 
Petenb.,  Cd  IK  t  5.  ;  u  a  vrocuiDbrnc  ihrub,  iritii  tiit  hub 
bluKlofSltclw. 

Cfiuuiiu  O.  Don  i  AndriliDoda  ruligliu  Waa.  PI.  S. 
»-aIL  MSS. ;  li  •  procunbBil  ihrub,  ■  uiU'C  of  Nepal  and  H, 
4d  3 
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Genus  VI. 


U  LoM^Bbl 


^M^ 


CASSA'NDRil  D.  Don.    The  Cassandra.    X>m.  Sytt.  Decdndria 

Monog^ia. 

idemtfieatkm.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PhIL  Joun.,  17.  pi  157. ;  Don*»  ITiIL,  a  fn  8»L 

l^fmm^me.    Andr6meda  ip.  Urn.  amd  ctkert, 

tkrimUioH.    Thenameof  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  HeeufM. 

«.  1.  C.  calycula'ta  D.  Ihn.    The  calyculated  Cassandra. 

rdemt0eatkm.    D.  Don  in  BdinU  New  Piiil.  Jonrn.,  17.  p^  157.  i  Don's  Mill,  a  pi  890. 
S^mm^me,     Andr6nieda  calycul^U  Um.  5».,  565.,  PaO.  Ft.  Batt.,  SL  p.  fiS.  t  7L  £ 

Cah7 1. 146C  r  w        w 

Emgrwtnf*.    Pall.  Fl  Roaf..  2.  t  71.  f.  1. ;  Bot  Calk,  1 1464.  j  and  oor^.  8B6. 

Spec,  Char.,  4*c.  Leaves  ellipti<x>blong,  bluntish,  obso- 
letely  serrulated,  rusty  beneath.  Racemes  recurved, 
leafy.  Bracteas  of  the  calyx  (these  constitute  the  caly- 
culus,  or  secondary  and  outer  calyx,  implied  by  the 
term  calyculiLta)  broad,  ovate,  acuminate.  Corollas 
oblong-cylindrical.  (Don*t  MiU.,  ilL  p.  830.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains,  in  bogs  and  swamps.  It  grows  also  in 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Siberia,  &c.  Introduced  in  1748, 
and  frequent  in  collections.  Flowering  from  February 
to  April. 

Varieties,  The  following  forms  of  this  species  are  enu- 
merated in  Don's  MiUer  :  — 

n.  C.c.  I  ventricosa  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1286. — Co- 
rolla inflated. 
n.C.c.2  kU^ma  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  530.  — Leaf 

broad, 
tt.  C  c.  3  nana  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  862.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t. 


896 


-Dwarf. 


897 


tt.  2.  C.  (c.)  ANGUSTiFO^LiA  G.  JDon,    The  narrow-leaved  Cassandra. 

JdeniificaiUim,    Don**  HilL,  &  p.  SSa 

S^fumumei.    Andrdmeda  calycuttta  fi  angiutifblia  AiL  Hart.  Keu>^ 
t.  pilO. ;  A.  angtutifUia  Punk  Fi.  Amor.  SepL,  1.  p.S9l. ;  A.  cri^A 
I  D^.  et  Link,  and  our>^.  897. 

i^c.  Char,y  ^c.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  the 
edges  somewhat  waved  and  revolute,  the  under-sur- 
fece  rusty.  Racemes  recurved,  leafy.  Bracteas  of 
calyx  minute.  Corollas  oblong-ovate.  (Don's  Mill., 
iii.  p.  830.)  A  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
open  swamps.  Introduced  in  1748,  growing  to 
the  height  of  I  h.,  and  flowering  in  February  and 
April.     It  is  frequent  in  collections. 

Genus  VII. 

□ 

ZRN0^BIi4  D.  Don.     The  Zbnobia.    lAn.  Syst.  Dedindria  Monogynia. 

lAentificaikm.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  July,  1851 ;  Don's  MilL,  a  n,  SSOl 
^muNMym^.    Andr6meda  tp.  Mickaux. 

JDerivaiion.    From  Zenohta^  a  qjeen       Paltiyra,  distinguished  for  her  virtue  and  learning  (JX 
Don.) 
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'  •   1.  Z.  SPBCIO'SA  D.  Don.     The  Aiovy-flowrred  Zenobiii. 

i1..JuIt,  ISM:  Don'iMML.3.  p-SSa 
Amrr.,  SSB. ;  LoM,  BoL  Cat.,  U  66\. 

Dacrip^on.  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  mucronete,  crenate,  or  serrate,  veiny. 
Flowers  white,  drooping,  dispoBcd  in  racemes.  Branches  in  the  flower^iear- 
ing  part  naked  of  leaven.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  very  ornamental  little  shrub,  native  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  awampB.  This  verj'  handBome  species  was 
introduced  in  IBOO.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  S  ft. 
or  3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June. 


Varietiei.  In  Don's  Miiler  the  following  forms  are  enumerateil  and  de- 
scribed; — 

.■  ■  Z.i.i  Mda  Pnrsh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  294.,  under  Andnimeda 
eaiMuGiXiA  Vent.  Malm.,  79. ;  and  our  fig.  699.  —  Leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  serrate,  sreen  on  both  surfaces.     Flowers  white. 

M*  Z.  t.3  pulvenJenla  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  894.,  under  An- 
dromeda specioBa ;  A.  pulverul£nta  Barlram  Itin.,  476.,  Cw/.  Bol, 
Mag.,t.607.i  A.  catmefbWa  ,3  Vent.  Hurt.  Celt,  60.;  A.  speci6aa 
var.  7  glaiica  WaU.  Drnd.  Brit.,  t.  86. ;  A.  dealbala  lAndt.  Bol.  Reg., 
t.  1010.  i  A.  ovita  Soland.  MS.  in  ITerb.  Bank,. ;  and  ourj%.  900.— 
Leaves  roundish-ovate,  distantly  crenate,  covered  with  white  powder, 
as  are  the  branches.     Flowers  white. 


maa 


LY0'N/.4  Nutt.     Thb  Ltonia.     Im.  Sytt.   Dedindria  Monog/nia. 

/•ItmHfiailim.    NutL  Ota.  Amm.,  1,  ii  SSS.  i  D  Don  In  Edtob.  New  PWI.  limn.,  17.  n  U8. ;  Doni 

3n^^  In  o^i^rRiantlini  of  JoM  l-fon,  ta  \nittn\tMt  coHntOT  «f  North  An»rinn  ptinu. 

wbo  ML  a  ilcUm  u  •  danstroiu  aMciDlc  uoldit  tlnw  uriige  uid  romviile  iBouiiUhK  whkh 

hid»oftenbmUwUiatni)(hlilibaun.  (Dm'i  Mitt,  lil.  p.  830.) 

Detcripliou.  Evergreen  and  deciduous  dhrubs,  and  also  a  tree.  Natives 
of  North  America,  and  bearing  the  cominon  character  of  the  plants  of  the 
order,  both  in  respect  to  beauty,  soil,  situation,  propagation,  and  culture. 

A.  Laitet  rtttrgrecn. 
m   1.  L.  ferrugi'nea  yuii.     The  rusty-'oaia^  Lyonia. 
IdnltfcmtioL.    NulLOm.  Aun'.,  p.  SS&i  Dool  Uia  S,  p.  830. 
Sfmrma.    ADdrAmeda  ranuifnn  frail,  n,,  138.,    Pnf.  VoJm,  LSO.;  A.  hmigfiMi^ftvlMu 

Smgrattt.    Vint  Hiiiin.,  t  8Di 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.     Shrubby,  evergreen.     Leaves  on  long  petioles,  coriaceous, 
obovate,  usually  obtuse,  quite  entire,  with  hardly  revolute  edges,  nnd  co- 
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yered  with  brown,  umbiUcate,  brfin«4ike  fcales,  as  is  every  other  part  of  the 
plant.  Flowers  axillary,  3  or  5  together,  upon  pedioeis.  Corolla  sanll, 
ovate,  globose,  white  inside,  rusty-looking  outside.  (Don*s  MUl^  iii.  p.  830.) 
A  native  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  in  pine  woods,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  3  fL  to  5  ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1784,  and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There 
are  plants  at, Messrs.  Loddiges*s,  which  are  kept  under  glass  daring  winter. 

A  2.  L.  Ri'oiDA  NuU,    The  rigid-^fftw«£  Lyonia. 


IdeutifiaiHtm.    Nutt.  Gen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  S66. ;  Don*t  Mia,  a  p.  8S0l 
Sjrwoi^mgi.    Andr6meda  ferrugf nca  WUld,  5p..  S.  p.  609. ;  AiL  Hurt.  Kem.,  SL  pl  87. ;  A 
1  aitwrtecm  MidU.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  SS8. ;  A.  rigkU  Pur$k  ft  Amer.  Sept,  1.  ^  £Df., 


Boi.  Cab.,  1  4Sa 

Bot  Cab.,  1 49a 


Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Arborescent, evergreen.  Leaves  crowded,  coriaceous, rigid; 
their  petioles  short ;  their  disks  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  cooves, 
with  revolute  edges,  and  clothed  with  brown,  umbilicate,  bran-like  scales, 
as  is  every  other  part  of  the  plant.  Flowers  produced,  in  Britain,  in  April 
and  May,  axillary,  severed  together.  Corolla  globose,  white  inside.  Ckwdy 
akin  to  L.  ferrugfnea;  but  the  two  are  distinguishable  by  th^  dillereni 
habits,  especially  by  their  times  of  flowering.  (Don^t  MUL,  vL  p.  831.) 
There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's  kept  under  glass  during  winter. 

n-  3.  L.  M ARGiNA^A  D.  Don.    The  marginated-imnwi  Lyonia. 

I4eni(ficaH<m.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  Phil  Journ..  17.  p^  159. :  Don*!  MilL,  SL  pu  89a 

$lfmm^me».    Aodi^dmeda  niAninkto  Du  Ham.  Art. :  A.  corUoea  WitlA.  SpL,  2.  p.  615.,   AO.  Bart. 

Kew.,  S.  Fk  70.,  Stmt  Bat,  Mag.,  t  1096.  \  A.  lacida  Lam.  Emepc,  1.  pi  157. ;  A.  Baraoa  Jtef. 

leoiL  Bar.,  d.  t.  465. 
MmgraHagt.    Bot  Maf.,  1 100& ;  Jaoq.  Toon.  Bar.,  t.  465. ;  and  cm  Jig.  908. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  A  small  shrub,  evergreen,  glabrous.  Branchlets  indistinctly 
3-sided.  Leaves  coriaceous,  oval,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  pu«v 
tured  with  verv  fine  punctures;  the  mid-rib 
running  through  the  deflexed  margin.  Flowers 
upon  pedicels,  axillary,  aggregate.  Calyx  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  its  segments  long,  linear. 

Corolla       cylindrical, 
901       ^v!4  soT  ]>alered.  (Don*t  Mili.,l 

lii.  p.  830.)     A  native 

of  Carolina  and  Flo- 
^-^^^     X.--W    mP  i^ ^J|^  jjj  gandy  forests ;  902 

flowerinc  in  June  and 
July,  ft  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  grows 
to  the  height  of  2  ft.;; 
Variett/.  - 

«.  Zr.  m.  2  rubra  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  t.  672. ;  and  our fg.  901. — Flowers  deep 
red.  (DofCtMUl.) 

B.  Leave*  deciduous. 
M  4.  L.  MARIANA  D.  Don.    The  Maryland  Lyonia. 

Ident^eatkM.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  New  PbiL  Journ.,  17.  p.  159. :  Don't  MilL. 

Sifnonvme.      Andromeda  marUina  Lin.  ^.,  564.,  Smu  BoL  Mag.,  t  1579., 

Phut.  MaiU.,  448. 
Engravinge.    Bot  Mag.,  1 1S79. ;  and  our  Jig.  903.  9 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  acutish  at  both  ends, 
entire,  glabrous,  rather  coriaceous,  paler  beneath.  Flower- 
bearing  branches  almost  leafless.  Flowers  on  poiicels, 
agP^gate,  large,  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  Calyx 
leafy.  Corolla  ovate-cylindrical.  Capsule  conoid.  (Don's 
MUl.,  iii.  p.  831.)     A  native  of  North  America,  from  New 
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England  lo  Florida,  in  wooda  and  dry  swamps,  especially  in  sandv  wil ; 
growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft.,  or  upward*,  and  flowering  from   May   to 
August. 
Varicly. 

jt  L.m.  2  ablonga  8wt.  has  abloag  leaves. 
■  5.   L.  RACBMo'si  D.  Bon.     The  n 

Idmitcatftn.     D.  Don  In  Edlnb.  Htw  Phil.  Jourti.,   IT.  ] 
of  the  antlien  irc  uid  la  tit  blulRatE  [t-awiMil]  il  Iht 

£brmmvmfi-     Aitdrdmeda  ncnabH  Lim.  Sp.,  Uk,  VHMI.  Stirp,  S.  t  13. ;   A.  puikulUH  Walt 

Car,,\X.,  Onmir.  yin.m. 
.SiVr<"'lW-     L'Hfrit  SUrf.,  !.  (.  13. 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  oral-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulate,  tnem* 
branous,  glabrous.  Flowers  white.  Spikes  terminal,  secund,  elongated, 
noiple,  or  branched.  Bracteas  linear,  acnte,  two  at  liie  base  of  a  calyx, 
which  is  acute.  Corolla  cylindrical.  (Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  B31.)  A  native  of 
North  America,  froui  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  swamps,  where  it 
becomes  a  middle-siied  shrub,  which  ma;  be  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  not  only  for  the  graceful  appearance  of  its  flowers,  but  also 
for  their  fine  odour.  It  was  introduced  in  1T3S,  grows  to  thehei^t  of  3  ft. 
or  4ft.,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July,     A  very  desirable  apecies. 

t  6.  L.  AHBD^EA  D.  Don.     The  Tree  Lyonie. 
Idadlfiiwiicm.    D.D<>nLi]Edinb.NnrPhlLJoum..  n.aisa.;  Donl  Mill.,  &  k  831. 
Srmaiimr.     AniiAmnia  ^liibnm  Lf*.  gp.,aES..  S/mt  Ibl.  Mif.,  LX&,   Caleflk  Car.,  L  t  71. 
Agrw^htt.    BOL  Mac,  L  90^  ;  Cilab.  tir..  1.  L  7L 

Jfpifc.  Char.,  Sfc.  A  beautiful  tree,  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  high.  Branches  taper. 
Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate,  with  mucronate  teeth,  gla- 
brous, acid.  Flowers  in  terminal  panicles  of  many  racemes.  Corollas 
white,  ovoid-cjrlindrical,  downy.  (Don  »  Afifl.,iii.  p,831.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  in  the  valleys  of  the  AU^tany 
Mountains.  The  leaves  have  a  very  pleasant  acid  taste,  from  which  tile 
species  has  been  called  the  sorrel-tree.  They  are  fteijueiitly  made  use  of 
by  hunters  in  the  mountuns  to  alleviate  thirst.  It  was  mtroduced  in  1752, 
end  Bowers  in  June  and  July.  There  is  a  tree  of  this  species  at  Purser's 
Cross,  which,  in  1835,  was  18  ft.  high ;  and  there  is  one  of  nearly  the  same 
height  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Tankerville,  at  Walton  upon  'niames.  In  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Carlsruhe,  there  is  a  tree  which  was  about  the  same 
height  in  1839,  and  which  ripens  seeds  every  year,  tram  which  abundance 
of  plants  have  been  raised. 

■  7.  L.  FANicuLA^A  Nutt.     The  panicled^ioerrd  Lyonia. 
IdtmVaiUon.    Nutt  Om.  abd..  I.  PlM  j  DodI  HILL.S. jlSSI. 

SmwiWIH.     AndrCnuxIa  pulouttU  U>.  SB.,Mt,,  L'tUrU.  SUrp.,  l  L  II.,   Wall.  Demd.  BM,  L  37. 
Sxgmimgt.    L'HiriL  Btlrp.  Not.,  S.L1i.:  DeniLBriL,  t.3T.i  ud  out  A.  BOi. 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Downy.      Leaves  deciduous,  obovate-  91 

lanceolate,  natrowed  to  both  ends,  almost  entire,  the 

upper  surface  of  the  older  leaves  nearly  olabroua.  ^ 

nower-bearing   branches    termiita],   panideo,  nearly  p 

naked  nf  leaves.   Flowers  small,  in  pednnded  racemes. 

Corollas  nearly  globose,  downy,  wnite.  (Don't  Mill., 

m.  p.  831.)     A  native  of  North  America^  occiuring 

finni   Canada  to  Carolina,  in  all  swamps  and  woods. 

It  was  introduced  in   1748,  and,  in  British  ^dens, 

grows  to  the  hdght  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  flowering  in  June 

and  July.  ' 

K  WaU.    The  Willow-leaved  Lyonia. 


^ 


Spec.  Char.,  ^c.   Leaves  alternate,  long-lanceolate,  acuminate,  scarcely  si 
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late,  shining,  strewed  with  a  few  short  gland-iike  •>_.  905 

haiTR.    Racemes  of  flowers  compound,  alternately 

sessile  on  the  terminal  branches.     Flowers  white, 

1-petaled,   globular,    contracted    at    the    mouth. 

(Wats,)  A  desirable  species,  nearly  allied  to  L. 

paniculkta,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but 

which  is  less  remarkable  in  point  of  floral  b^tv, 

than   for  its  fine  shining  foliage.     Unfortunately 

for  this,  and  other  species  of  Ly6nta  and    An- 

dr6meda,  they  are  generally  crowded  together  in 

masses,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  any  sort,  but 

the  points  of  its  shoots  struffiling  with  those  of 

others  for  light   and  air;   whereas,   were    they 

planted  singly,  they  would  form  objects  so  totally 

diflerent,  and  of  such  superior  beauty,  as  hardly  to 

be  recognised  for  the  same  species. 

tt  9.  L.  FRONDO^SA  Nutt,    The  branchy  Lyonia. 

IdeniifieaHom.    Nutt  Oen.  Aroer.,  1.  p.  K7. ;  Don*i  MIU.,  S.  p,  831. 
5|yiMM|r"w*    AQdr6meda  flrondbta  PHrtA  PL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  29S. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Densely  villose  with  whitish  hairs.  Leaves  deciduous, 
oblong  or  oblong  ovate,  blunt  or  acutish,  often  rusty,  prominently  veined; 
the  lateral  mar^ns  revolute,  entire,  and  rough.  Flowers  white,  in  a  ter- 
minal leafly  panicle.  Corollas  globose,  hispid,  or  downy.  (Don's  MULj  m, 
p.  831.)  A  native  of  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Intro- 
duced in  1806,  and  growing  to  the  hdght  of  3ft.;  flowering  in  May  and 
June.    There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

jt  10.  L.  MULTiFLo^RA  Wots,    The  many-flowered  Lyonia. 

Idem^fieaHom.    Wata.  Dend.  Brit,  t  1S& ;  Don'f  MHl.,  &  p.  8S1.  -&  a.  906 

EmgraviMg$.    Dend.  Brit,  1 18&  ;  and  our  >i;f .  90&  «■«' 

Spec,  Char^  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  narrow,  lan- 
ceolate, serrate,  sprinkled  with  hair-like  atoms. 
Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal panicles,  that  are  composed  of  numerous  ^ 
grouped  racemes.  (Don*s  ilii//.,iii.  p.  831.)  A 
native  of  North  America;  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  paniculkta.  In  British  gardens,  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.,  flowering  in  July. 
The  date  of  its  introduction  is  uncertain ;  pro- 
bably in  1812,  by  Lyon. 

•  11.  L.  CAPRB£Fo^iA  Wats,    The  6oat-Willow4eaved  Lyonia. 

Tdem^ficaiion.  Watc  Dend.  Brit,  1 187. ;  Don't  MlIL.a  pi  831.  an? 

Emgra9tmg9.    Dend.  Brit,  1 1S7. ;  and  oat  Jig.  907. 

Spec,  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  deciduous,  coriaceous, 
elliptic,  with  a  short  acuminate  termination, 
serrulate,  sprinkled  with  short  fleshy  hairs. 
Flowers  white;  disposed  in  racemes  and  co- 
rymbs that  are  mixed,  lateral,  and  leafy.  Co- 
rollas rather  silky,  globular,  coarctate.  A 
native  of  North  Amenca.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  of  L.  paniculata.  (Don's  MULy  iii. 
p.  831.) 

App.  i.  Doubt/id  Species  qfLyomaj  not  yet  introduced. 

L.  rkomkomiii  O.  Don ;  Andr6meda  rhombfiidMis  N.  Du  Ham.,  1.  p.  19S. ;  Ic  a  native  of  Florida 
and  Carolina,  wlUi  triquetrous  and  floriferous  branch^,  described  in  the  Natmeou  Dm  HmmeL  fHm 
dried  tpeclmens,  and  lUted  not  to  be  yet  cultivated  in  Europe. 


CHAP.  LXIX,  ERtCACEX.       LEUCO'THOE. 


LEUCO'THOJ!  D.  Don,    Thb  Leucothob.    tin  &ftl.  Decindria 
Honog^ia. 

Uenllficaliom.    D,  Don.  \a  Qinb,  Nnr  FhlL  Journ.,  IT.  p.  US.  I  Don't  UIIL,  3.  p.  G31. 
a/iumjpita.    Asdrdnwda  tf.  of  luUion  pre»touil)r.  .....      ,.    i. 

DrritaUim.    LtmaOiit  wu  i  beuilinji  njioph,  ti»l»ed  by  Apollo  j  »iho  wm  o""™  •I'"  W  n*r 

bfrSnr.  (OrttfJfeZ.  i.,  lBK)"tnHi*«  WMilio«iii=i«|l.en  to  Ido  «(!«(  »be  WMChinged 
into  M  •»  iMtr. 

Deicriplion,  ^e.  E-rtrgreea  ^rubs,  natives  of  North  America,  with  co- 
rtftceoua  leavea,  dentalely  spJDuloae ;  and  flowers  white,  racemose,  axillarj,  or 
termiiial. 

•  I.  L.  AXILLARIS  D.  Don.     The  n^titiary-racenied  LeucothiJe. 
HeolVlalkM.    D.  Don  in  Edloh  Nmt  PWI.  Joum,,  IT.  P.  ISB.  i  D«i1  Mill.,  &  t^83t 
Stmmfmc    Aadtfiiuda  uilUiiti  SaliaiJrr  Id  iforl  Xn*,  1.  p.  09.  >  Pont  n.  ,<in>r.  &}!« ,  I. 


Xmgmlmt.    OiaJIg.SOg. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/c.  Leaves  oblong  or  oval,  acuminate ;  in  S 
the  outward  part  of  its  length  cartilaginous  in  the 
manin,  and  semilate  with  mucronate  teeth;  upper 
surface  glabrous;  under  surface  covered  with  glandu- 
lar hairs.  Young  branches  closed  with  powdeiy 
down.     Flowers   white,   in   short,   spicate,   sesnie. 


akillarf  racemes,  attended  by  scat  vbraclea.1.   Cor 

ovate-cylindrical.     Filaoieots  ciliated,  very  shor 

C^>Bu!e  depressed,   globose.    (Don'*   MiU.,  iii.   i 


,  A  native  of  North  Ainenca,  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia,  on  the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  S  fiu  or  3  ft.     Introduced  in   1765,  and  flc 

FarieUi. 

m  L.  a.  t  loaafoBa;   AndriSmeda  longif^ia  Panlt    Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i. 

L293.,  Sou  Sol.  Mag.,  1 2357.;  A.  Willeii  Willd.— Leaves  linear- 
.ceolate,  very  long.  {Don't  MUL) 

m.  2.  L.  SPINULO^A  G.  Don.     The  spiDulose.AK)fAnU«ni«J  LeucothSe. 


n^«3.[  A  CMtBilwl  W«lt.  n  Cu., 

EmgriBi^igt    But.  >!•«.,  L  1S&.  -,  BoC  Cab.,  L  1^  i  anJ  airjlg.  BOB. 

Spec.  <AaT.,S[c.  Leaves  glabrous,  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong, 
roDnded  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
acuminate,  serrulate  with  teeth  that  are  spinulose  in 
some  decree.  Flowers  white,  disposed  unilateraUy,  and 
rather  loosely,  in  subspicate,  axillary,  subsessiie  racemes, 
and  attended  by  scaly  bractess.  Corolla  short,  ovate- 
cylindrical.  It  resembles  L.  axillitris  D.  Don  in  several 
respects.  (^Don'i  Milt.,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native  of  Lower 
Carolina,  m  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub  8  ft. 
high.  It  was  introduced  in  1793,  and  flowers  in  May 
and  June. 

■  3.  L.  acitnina'ta  G.  Don.    The  aciuniiuUe-^iiinj  Leucothoe. 

UrMSIatlm.    Don't  MllL,  3.  p.  S3L 

StMuma.     AniTiwtit  acvmilnliU  Alt.  Uoti.  Ktw.,i.  p,Ta,  Purik  Fl.  At»cr.  Srpi.,  i.  kSSO.. 
Smia  Em.  Ba.,  t.t&;    A.  liUidi  Jacq.  lorn.  Bar.,  1. 1 19.  j    A.  poiiullfMla  L^  ^h^  ,  I 


nu 


ARBORETUM   AND   FRUTICETUM. 
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a  19& ;  A.  rctlcuMkta  Wait  PL  Car.,  137. ;  A.  foniMMlMUna  Bartr. ;  A.  U^nm  MidU.  FL 
Boi.,  1.  p.  253. ;   Plpe^tcm-wood,  Amer. 
Sngnnimg$.    Exot  Bot,  t  89. ;  Jaoq.  Icon.  Rtf .,  1. 1 7a ;  «b<I  omfy-  9ia 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Glabrous.  Stems  hollow.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  tip, 
entire  or  unequally  serrate,  shining,  nettedly  veined, 
coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  upon  pe- 
dicels, drooping,  disposed  in  racemes  tnat  are 
axillary,  very  short,  corymbose,  and  nearly  naked. 
Corolla  cylindricallv  ovate.  (Don*s  MiU^^  iiL  p. 
832.)  A  native  ox  North  America,  in  Georgia 
and  Florida,  in  sandy  swamps.  The  shrub  b^irs 
a  great  abundance  of  flowers,  which  gjve  it  a  fine 
appearance.  Its  stems  are  used  by  the  natives  for 
making  their  pipe  stems ;  whence  the  name  of 
pipe-stem  wood.  It  was  intro4uced  in  1765; 
^ows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  flowers 
m  July  and  August. 

A  4.  L.  FLORiBU^NDA  D.  Don,    The  numerous-flowered  Leucothoe. 

IilenHfleaiiom.    D.  Don  in  Edinbi  New  Phil.  Joarn.,  17.  p.  159;  Don'it  MilL,  &  pi  838 

SMnonvme.     Andrdmcda  florlbfinda  Lffom  Herb.,  Ker  Bai.  Reg.,  t.  807.,  PvrtM  Ft  Amtr.  SiqfL^  L 

p,  29S.,  Sims  Bot.  Mag.,  t  1566. 
Engra9ings.    Bot  Reg.,  t.  807. ;  Bot.  Blag.,  1 1566. ;  and  oat  Jig.  911. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Glabrous.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  finely  serrubte;, 
appressedly  ciliate,  coriaceous.  Flowers  white,  numerous,  disposed  uni- 
laterally in  racemes  that  are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  con- 
stitute panicles.  Pedicles  with  2  bracteas.  (Don**  Miil., 
in,  p.  832.)  A  native  of  North  America,  in  Geor^a,  on 
the  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in 
1812,  and,  being  extremely  difficult  to  propagate,  is  still  rare 
in  collections.  There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddjges's,  at 
Messrs.  Chandler's,  and  at  Messrs.  Osborne's  at  Fuiham. 
Plants,  some  years  since,  were  10  guineas  each,  but  they 
may  now  be  had  at  a  guinea.  The  plant  is  very  prolific  in 
flowers,  and  is  extremely  beautiful. 

m  5.  L.  SPICA^A  G.  Don,    The  spicaltt^racemed  Leucothoe. 

IdentificalioH.    Don'i  Mill.,  3.  p.  8SS. 

fftumpme.    Andromeda  spidiU  Watt.  Dend.  Brit.,  u  S6. 
Hgraoings.    Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  Sa  ;  and  out  Jig.  912. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.  Glabrous,  except  that  the  branchlets 
are  beset  with  short  white  h^rs.  Leaves  ellipticiU- 
lanceolate,  acute,  ovate,  or  taper  at  the  base,  serrated. 
Flowers  white,  disposed  unilaterally  in  long  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes.  (Don^s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  832.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  occurring  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
where  it  forms  a  shrub  2  ft.  in  heighit,  flowering  in 
June.  There  are  plants  in  British  gardens;  but  when 
it  was  introduced  is  uncertain. 

Genus  X. 


911 


912 


HD 


PPERIS  D.Don.    The  Pibris.    Lin.  Syst,  Decindria  Monog^nia. 

Idmiifieation.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Kew  Phil.  Joarn.,  17.  p.  159. ;  Don**  Mill.,  &  p.  838. 
I^umomyme.    Andr6nieda  fp.  WaUiek. 

Derivation.    PieritjM  general  appelUtion  of  the  Muiea,  who  were  called  Pferidea,  ttam  Uieir  Uttli. 
place,  neria,  in  TheMaly. 

Descriptiom,  4rr.    Tree*  and  thruba,  nativei  of  Nepal  and  Japan :  and  considered  at  onlv  4iatf. 
hardjr.  ' 


CHAP.  LXIX. 


SRICa'cEA.       PRYIXO'aOCE- 


t   I.  p.  otalifo'lia  D.  Bon.     The  oval-leaved  Pieria. 
/tfflUHeaMgH.    D,  Don  In  EdlnliL  Mew  Phil  Joum.,  3L  p.  8N.  i  Don^ 


W  It  ID  wa  Id  heifhL  tb«  iMm  and  bnnctaa  of ' 
•<>|uti,MUDq^l«db]  the  i^thMaiitleLlL    II  flgwvi  In  Mir,    . 
■•)BtniiluecdialS9S,uidttieRinpluuilMcwi.I.(iUI(«-L*W1l 


dUi(iH|nwDlnllteii|ienilt,a>api>i>i    i 


■  TfcMf  tokcap  up  ft 

nccn^ouiei  ind  bot 

wbicb  Uifl  nujarilj  tn  ha 
tvtsy  tftdta  it  ipiercatiDi 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  P'leris  not  yet  introduced. 

/■./irfIiaiaD.D«i[Dm'l  AW.,  3.P.BK1,  Andi6lMdafa 
frtHinil  U  Cl«l^     lliakaTMIIKUlKMolui;,  uuiuiniun.  CTEnuuini,    V 

miUUbfoiijii  »i«Hheaoinr™ioM.«iloureil,uchftiml.h«iwllh  injiM]    ( 


□ 


PHYLLO'DOCE  SJ.    The  Phtllodoce.    Lm.  Sytt.  Derfndrifl 
Monogynia. 
■I.  Par.,  t.  %j  D.^pon  In  Edlnb.  New  PhlL  Joum.,  JuIt,  IBS*  ilDon'i  UUL,  3.  p.  8 


Detcription,  ^c.     Small  evergreen  shnibn,  nnlives  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
ABia,  and   North   America;  with  Unear  leaves,  obtuse,  and  spreading;  and 
flowera  terminal,  solitary,  or  several  together,  in  a  sort  of  umbel. 
«.  I.  P.  TAXiroYiA  Sfl/.    The  Yew-leaved  Phyllodoce. 

limMfUom.    Sal  Pm.,  1 36  j    Don't  Mill,  apesa  „„,       „,.-j-, 

Smanma     MeniiMa  nnCila  Am.  in  CAl  ioc.  Trail.,  ID.  p  377.  L  30.  f  ■..  SmilM  SmA  BoL, 
tMM..  taW  &*.  Oi».,l  I6i.i  Aadlimala  «rai«  t™.  Sp.,  p  &B.,  LM.  K.  loM...  plGS  tl., 

r.  s.  1  A.  niirMu  eau.  n.  sau.,  o.  w.  t  ?«,  f.  a.,  l™.  «.  ^jvp,  oj.  a,  p.  i3l  u  1.  f.  s.,  /i. 

Dn.  L  57. ;  EtU»  cnDln  UVU.  Sp.,  t.  p  393. 
™5.7rtaFlIl(»,  t7*.t.S.[  Fl.  Du.,t.57.;  Omet  Sib,,  A  p  131.  L  57.  C  i.  i  MiouiA-Sl* 
Spec.  Char.,  SfC.     Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.     Peduncles  aggregate, 
glsnded.     S^ments  of  the  calyx  acuminate.     An- 
thers one  thini  of  the  length  of  the  filaments.     Co- 
rolla   blue  or  purple  ;  red,   on   the   authority  of 
Pursb,  in  the  species  as  found  in  North  America. 
{Don't  Mitt.,  iii.  p.  833.)      A  native  of  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Asia.   In  Europe ;  in  Scotland 
on   dry  heathy  moors,   rare;   near   Aviemore,   in 
Strathspey,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Brown  of    , 
Perth;   in  the  Western  Isles  of   Shiant,  i  "   ■'^-    ' 


1116  ARBORETUM    AKO   FRUTICETUM.  PARTIU. 

north-west  coast  of  Labrador.  In  Asia :  on  the  niouDtains  of  Uda,  in  the 
north.  Cultivated  in  British  nrdens,  in  moist  peaty  soil,  where  it  forms  a 
lowy  trailing,  evergreen  heath-Tike  shrub. 

ft^  8.  P.  fiiPETRiFO^RVis  D.  Don.     The  Empetnxoi-like  Phyllodoce. 

Idtni^^atUm.    D.  Don.  in  Bdinlx  New  FhtL  Jouro.^ul7»  ISM;  D<io*»  ITiIL,  &  g]^ 


Meni&Ma  rmpetrilQraiif  Smitk  in  Lim.  Soc   Trmu.,  la  pi  880L  ; 
K  BoL  Mag.,  t  S176. 
Ettgmimgs,    Bci.  Bfag.,  u  3116. ;  and  our  Jig.  91& 

Spec.  Char.f  S^c.  Leaves  with  denticulated  margins.  Peduncles 
aggregate,  sparingly  glanded.  S^ments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
obtuse.  Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
(Don*4  Mill.,  iii.  p.  833.)  A  native  of  North  America ;  intro- 
duced in  1810,  and  forming  a  low,  creeping,  heath-like  shrub, 
seldom  exceeding  6  in.  in  height,  and  producing  its  pale  red 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Genub  XII. 


LftnJLji^LikJ 


DAB(E^C/>I  D.  Don.     The  Dabcecia.   lAn.  Sysi.   Octandria  Monqgynia. 

Ident^eatkm.    D.  Don  in  Edinfai  New  Phil.  Joum.,  17.  ^  XfO.  \  Don*i  MilL,  3.  pi'sSS. 
SvMonymef.    iSrlca  ap.  Lin. ;  Andrdmeda  tpi  Lin. ;  Menxidiia  ap^  Jmu. 
DerUtaium.    D.  poUfblia  D.  Don  is  called,  in  Ireland,  St  Dabeoc's  heaUi. 

Detcrtfjtioriy  ^c.   Low,  heath-like,  evergreen,  shrubs,  natives  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

a.  1.  D.  A>LiF0^LiA  D.  Don.    The  Poly-leaved  Dabcecia. 

Jdeniificatton.    D.  Don  in  Edinlx  New  PhiL  Jmirn.,  17.  p.  lea ;  Don*»  MilL,  a  pi  8S3. 

Sfntoitymft.     Andrfoieda  Daboe^caa  lin.  Syat,  40fi  ;  frira  DaWc/a  Lin.  Sp.,  909.  j  EkM.  Bot..  tSL; 

Meiizi^'a  Dabop'cia  Dec.  Fl.  Gall ,  674.  :  Et\cb,  hiln^rnica,  ftc.  Rati  Hitl.,  3.  JiMf.  Mi. ;   Hen. 

siftua  polifdlla  Just.  Wim.  Mwt.^  1.  p.  55.,  FL  Hib.,  pc  IHU.;  Faodnium  cantftbriom  Rmd$.  FL 

Jngt..  ed.  1.  p.  143.,  Pefiar.   Gaz.,  tl.  f.  4  ;  Iriah  Whorta,  CantaMan   Heath,   SL   Dabeoc'k 

HeaUL 
EnfiravimgM.    Eng.  Bot,  t.  SS. ;  Petiy.  Gai.,  87.  C  4k ;  8wcct*S  Brit  F1..0ard.,  fi.  a.  t  87&  :  and  our 
Jigt  917,  918. 

Sj)€c.  Char.,  ^c.     A   bushy  evergreen   shrub,    1ft.   to   2  ft.  high.     Leaves 

elliptic,  flat,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath.     Flowers  purple,  in 

^yrj  terminal  racemes.   (Don*s  MUL,  iii.  p. 

833.)      A  native  of  Ireland  and  the 

Pyrenees.     In  Ireland,  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  dry 

heaths  all  over  Cunnemara ;  and,  in 

Mayo,  as  far  north  as  the  mountain 

called  Croagh  Patrick.  {J.  T.  Mackatfy 

Mag.  of  Nat.  HisL,  vol.  iv.  p.   167.) 

It  is,  brides,  "  found  on  the  Western 

Pyrenees,  and  at  Ai\jou."  (Id.)  Culti-        ^.J 

vated  in  British  gardens,  in  moist  peaty 
soil.  This  species  and  its  variety  are  very  commonly  introduced  into 
heatheries,  as  closely  resembling  hardy  low-growing  heaths  in  their  foliage 
and  general  habit.  The  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green  than  almost  any  other 
heaths,  and  the  leaves,  singly,  are  also  larger. 

Varieti^. 

^  D.  p.  Z  flore  aVbo  Swt.  Brit.  Fi.  Oard.,  2d  ser.,  t.  276.  —  A  variety 
with  white  flowers,  which  was  discovered  in  Cunnemara,  in  182(^ 
growine  along  with  the  common  variety.  (Mag.  of  Nat.  Hitl.,  voLiv. 

LI 67.)     There  are  plants  in  Knight's   Exotic   Nursery,  King's 
ad ;  and  in  other  nurseries. 


CHAP.  LXIZ.  SRiCAVEX.       ARBUTUS. 


HS 


^'RBTTTUS  Camer.    The  AKBUTtia,  or  Strawberry  Tree.   Lin.  Syil. 
DecJindria  Monug^nia. 

MKumri  Nov.  Otp.  Amtr.,  ]L[lIT9.i  A«hu.  Fun.  i  UllII'tllUl..i^8Jt. 
4na«<W(    .^ndrtchnii   Ch  j  .J'rlnitiu  ip.  IM.  Otrn.,  No.  TAX,   SchW  Cfli.,  7Ja  |    AltoolH 

fr.j  Swidbnra.  Oer. ,  AljtulK^^f^ 

DetcTtption,  S[c.  RobuGt  evergreea  stiruba,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  Europe, 
AuB,  and  North  and  South  America;  and,  in  British  gardens,  considered  va 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  hard;  evergreen  shrubs.  They  are  of  easv 
culture,  in  sandy  loam,  or  loam  and  peat;  and  they  are  readily  propagated, 
tlie  cooimon  kinds  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seeds,  and  the  rarer  and  tenderer 
sorts  by  grafting  on  tnose  that  are  more  coiuiuon  and  hardy.  All  the  species 
have  the  outer  bark  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Plants,  m  British  nurseries, 
are  from  6i^.  to  2$.  6d.  each.  At  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants. 

■  I   I.  A.  CThbdo  L.     The  Unedo  Arbutus,  or  Slratobeny  Tree. 
UrttMcalion.    Lin.  Sp.,i6& ;  HIQ.  Icon.,  t  48. ;  Can.  Eoli.,  ISll. ;  BimL  Ictm..  L  ff74  i  Bug.  BM.. 

L£jn.  1  Daa>  Mill,  3.  p.  iM;  En*.  Pin*.  E. p.  i54. ;  Ft  Htb  .  pL  IK. 
Sgntrnfma.  L'ArboudHconunun.Ar&EKUladHFrrfn^orFniiwm  Ailm,  Fy.i  bdlmmnlge 

StmnMcn,  Ger. :  KonU,  Mat.  Gridi. 
£ivnn!iv(.    Mill IcLlSi  Burble.,  k67*i  Qif.  BoL.tSSTTi  vidaurjl|(.919. 
Spec.Char.,^c.   Arboreous.   Brenchlets  clothed  with  glandular  hairs.    Leaves 
ohlong-Ianceolate,    glabrous,   serrulated.      Flowers   nodding.      Peduncles 
smooih.    iJim'i  ABU.,  Hi.  p.  634.) 
A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as 
of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  ;  and  of 
Asia,  in  Paiesdoe,  and  many  other 
parts.     It  is  also  found  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
near  the  Lake  of  Killamev,  on  bar- 
ren   lunestone    rocks,   wnere   the 
country  people  eat  the  fruit. 
Varietia.     The  following  forms  of  this 
species  are  ^ven  in  Don's  Miilcr,  and 
are  to  be  procured  in  the  principal  ; 
London  nurseries.  i 

mi    A.  U.  1    oibta   Ait.   Hort.  \ 
Kew..  ii.  J).,  71.  —  Flowers 
white.     This  b  the  common 
sort,  raised  in  nurseries  by 

seed.     The  flowers  are  sometimes  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish-white, 
and  sometimes  reddish.     The  colour  of  the  fruit  also  varies  in  a 

«  t  A.  U.  Sru^Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  71.  — Flowers  reddish.  This  is 
the  bandsomest  variety  in  cultivation.  It  is  commonly  propagated 
by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  on  the  species.  Mackay  men- 
tions a  single  tree  of  this  variety  near  the  entrance  to  Olengariff, 
growing  on  red  slate. 

■  A.  U,  3p^i«  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ii.  p.  71.  — Flowers  semidouble. 

a  A.  U.  4  icUxopilalat.  —  Corolla  cut  into  more  than  the  number  (5) 
of  segments  constant  to  the  corolla  of  the  species. 

m  A-  V.5  inlegi-ijiiluu.  —  Leaves  entire.  {Smu  Bvt.  Mag.,  t.  2319.) 
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A  A.  U.  6  crisput,  —  Leaves  curled  and  cut. 
•  A.  U.  7  aa&cifdiha.  —  Leaves  narrow. 

Description,  Sj^c,  The  common  arbutus  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  or 
30  ft. ;  but,  unless  pruned  to  a  single  stem,  it  assumes  more  the  character  of  a 
huge  bush  than  that  of  a  regular-headed  tree.  When  it  is  pruned,  however, 
it  forms  a  small,  picturesque-headed,  evergreen  tree  of  great  beauty,  at  eveiy 
season  of  the  year ;  and  particularly  so  in  autumn,  when  it  is  covered  with  its 
white  bell-shaped  flowers,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  intermixed  with 
its  large  strawberry-like  fruit,  which  is  12  months  before  it  arrives  at  perfectioa, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  seen  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time  as  tne  flower. 
Smith  says  that  the  fruit  b  insipid,  and  scarcely  eatable  in  England ;  but  thai 
in  the  Levant  it  is  said  to  be  much  larger  and  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
wholesome.  The  reddish  hue  of  the  bark  is  very  remarkable  in  this  and  some 
other  species  of  J^rbutus.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree,  when  young,  and 
properly  treated,  will  average  1  ft.  a  year  for  the  first  10  years ;  and  the  plant 
18  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography,  The  arbutus  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  also  of 
varous  parts  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa,  about  Mount  Adas  and  Algiers;  and 
it  is  particularly  abundant  in  Italy,  in  the  woods  of  the  Apennines.  In 
France,  it  erows  as  far  north  as  lat.  56^ ;  but  it  re()uires  protection,  in  the 
winter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  Britain,  it  is  one  of  the  doubtful 
natives ;  for,  thoi^  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, it  is,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34.),  considered  by  many  as  having  been  intro- 
duced there.  Some  of  the  defenders  of  our  indigenous  flora,  however,  fed 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Babington,  a  writer  in  the  Mag,  NaL  Hitt^ 
says,  —  *'  It  has  been  doubted,  if "  ^'liiutus  {Tnedo  "  is  ind^enous  at  Kil- 
larney ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  person,  who  has  observed  it 
on  the  spot,  to  believe  it  to  have  been  *  introduced  by  the  monks  of  Mucroas 
Abbey,'  which  is  the  theory  of  the  sceptical.  It  grows  in  several  isolated 
spots,  far  up  the  mountain^  and  is  in  its  greatest  beauty  when  springing  from 
the  crevices  of  rock  on  the  islets  of  the  upper  lake.  M^r  conclusion  is,  that  it 
is  truly  an  aboriginal  native  of  that  country.  The  fruit  is  excellent."  [!]  (VoL 
ix.  p.  245.)  Mr.  J.  Drummond,  in  Mackay's  Flora  Hihemica^  says  that  it  is 
certainly  indigenous. 

History,  The  arbutus  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  but, 
according  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  held  in  much  esteem ;  for,  as  the  specific  name 
implies,  he  adds,  the  fruit  was  considered  so  bitter,  that  only  one  of  it  could 
be  eaten  at  a  time.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  an  article  of 
food,  in  the  early  ages,  both  in  Greece  and  Italy ;  since  in  these  countries,  and 
also  in  Spain,  as  well  as  about  Killarney,  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  eaten  by  the 
common  people.  Virgil  recommends  the  young  shoots  as  winter  food  for 
young  goats,  and  as  fit  for  basket-work.  Horace  praises  the  tree  for  its  shade; 
and  Ovid  cdebrates  its  loads  of  blushing  fruit.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Gerard 
as,  in  his  time,  growing  only  in  some  few  gardens  in  England.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  various  writers,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  who  have  been  charmed 
with  its  beauty.  Among  others,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  poem  entitled  Cornea, 
written  in  1769,  gives  the  following  description  of  its  appearance  in  that  island 
in  a  wild  state :  — 

"  WhUe,  glowing  twlgfat 

Beneath  the  variou*  foliage,  wildly  »preedB 
The  arbutus,  and  rears  his  scarlet  fruit 
Luxuriant  mantling  o*er  the  craggy  stoq».** 

And  Miss  Twamley  has  the  following  lines  on  this  tree  in  her  Romance  oj 
Nature  published  in  1836. 

**  See,  like  a  ladye  in  a  festal  garti. 
How  gaily  deck'd  she  waits  the  Christmas  time! 
Her  robe  of  living  emeraM,  that  waves 
And,  shining,  rustles  in  the  fkost-hright  air. 
Is  garlanded  with  bunches  of  small  flowers,  .— 
Snudi  beU-shaped  flowers,  each  of  an  orient  pearl 
Most  delicately  modeled,  and  just  tinged 
With  faintest  yellow,  as  if;  lit  within. 
There  hung  a  fairy  torch  in  each  lamp-flower.*' 
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Propertiei  and  Via.  A  sugar  and  a  very  good  niirit  have  been  extracted 
from  the  fruit  in  Spain,  and  a  wine  in  Corsica ;  but,  in  Britain,  the  sole 
use  of  the  plant  ii  as  an  oniBinental  evergreen  shrub  or  low  tree.  In  the 
neighbourhiMd  of  Algiers  it  forms  hedges ;  and  thare,  in  Gb'eece,  and  also 
in  tjpBtn,  the  bark  is  used  by  tanners ;  ami  the  charcoal  made  from  the  wood 
is  highly  valued.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and  heavy,  but  brittle,  and  with 
little  elksticity.  The  durability  and  abundance  of  its  shining  green  foliage ; 
the  brownish  red  colour  of  its  young  shoots ;  the  waxy  and  d^cate  appear- 
Boce  of  its.flowers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  at  a  season  when  most 
plants  are  beginning  to  shed  thdr  leaves;  and  the  splendour  of  it«  (hiit, 
which,  as  bef<»«  observed,  is  interniiied  with  the  flowers,  and  often  remains 
on  all  the  winter;  render  it  a  most  deairable  plant.  In  ornamental  plantations, 
the  pink-Sowered  variety  deserves  the  preference,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beanty  of  its  flowers,  but  because  the  young  shoots  and  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves  partEtke  of  a  reddish  hue. 

Soil,  Situation,  ^c.  The  common  arbutus  will  thrive  in  any  tolerably  free 
soil ;  thou^  it  seems  to  grow  fiiatest,  end  attain  the  lar^t  size,  in  deep 
sandy  loam.  It  will  grow  either  in  open  or  sheltered  situations,  but  does  not 
thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  species  is  readily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  separated  &oni  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  in  pots  of  light,  rich.sandy  soil,  or  heath  mould,  and  then  placed  in  the 
shade,  wnere  they  can  be  protected  from  the  frost  and  the  sun.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  do  not  generally  flower  till  A  or  6  years  old.  The  double,  and  the 
•cariet-flowered,  and  all  the  other  varieties,  are  propagated  by  layers ;  or  by 
cutdngB  of  the  wood  in  a  growing  atat^  taken  off  in  July,  and  treated  like 
cultitigs  of  heath. 

satfUiMis.  In  the  toTlrou  oT  Londm, 
hl|li  t  ind  it  li  nuiJlT  hJih,  or  blgfatr,  d 
mntWoUl.  In  IhB  HlleEDd  Nuner;  It 
Uw  QirdRi  (rfthg  Honlcultun]  Sucleh  a 
oluud.  huTe  >ttiinrid  tbt  Iietetit  of  10  it 
b^hT  to  IitIuhI,  oD  the  towR  1rt«  or 
IdiSi  one  Ml  Powers  Court  titquilW  l»rgci  uid 
but  *u  blami  down  In  |gM(  al  Ham  Puk,  C 
an.  3  Id.,  ind  of  Ilia  bead  iUf  ft.    Tbephceof  p 

«aA,  nonllni  to  Uie  ilu,  or  (torn  U.lt«d.  I 

nri*tT  l>  £■.  &  a  plut    At  BoUwiUs,  aod  at  Saw 
(TMnJuuit  planti. 

t  m  2.  A.  ht'brida  Ker.     The  hybrid  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree, 

HinMcatim.    Ko-Bot  Ba(.,  L618.J  DoB'il(m.,3.p^  S3*. 
»»!■>—■    AondnrhnBMaaZArtAtBi.tjMfc. 
argnrfHt-    B<itIU«.,t.eift|aiid»irAr»L 

S^»ee.  Ciarl,  ^c,    Branchlets  pilose.    Leaves  oblong,  acute,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Panicle  terminal,  pendulous,  downy.      Flowers  white.      Calyx  glabrous. 
(Uon'i  Mm.,  m.  a.  834.)    Apparently  a 
hybrid  between  A.   CTnedo,  and  A.  An- 
drichne.     It  has  been  cultivated  in  British 
gardens  ever  since  the  commencement  of  . 
the   present  century,  and  is  believed  to  ^ 
have  been  oripnated  in  the  Fulham  Nur-  i 
scry,  where  there  were,  till  lately,  some  of  ^ 
the  largest  specimens  in  the  neiKhbourhood 

of  London,  and  where  there  is  still  one,  . 

about  20  years  planted,  which  is  nearly    .  ft 

80  ft.  high.    This  species  grows  as  rapidly  3 

as  the  A.  VucAo,  forms  fully  as  large  a  f 

tree,  is  more  beautiful  in  its  flowers  which 
are  in  lB:^r   panicles,  and  is  nearly  as 

hardy.    It  flowers  freely,  and  eometimea  bears  fruit,  but  is  generally  pn>- 
pagUed  by  grafting.    Plants  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
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Society,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  are  12  ft.  hi|^  after 
baying  been  10  years  planted. 

Variety, 

t  •  A.  A.  2  MUleri  (A.  MiUeri  Mayes  in  West  of  England  Joiim.  of  Sdenoe 
and  Lit.,  Jan.  1835;  and  Gard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  259.)  was  raised  finoo 
seed  in  the  Bristol  Nursery,  from  the  scarlet-flowered  Ysnety  of 
A.  CTnedo  and  A.  i4ndr^chne.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pink, 
the  leaves  are  lai^e,  and  the  plant  vigorous. 

f  3.  A.  ilNoaA^CHNB  L.    The  Andnidine  Arbutus,  or  Strmwherry  JYee. 


IdenihleaUon.    Un.  Sd.,  586l  :   Ehret  Act  Angi,  57.  p.  lU.  t&j  Ker  BoC  Beg^  tlUs 
Bot  BCag.,t.8QM.;  I>Hi*tMUL,&a834.  •      „  ^      ^  ^^^^    ^    . 

agmmimSi  A.  lotcgrlfNia Lam. ;  Jndrfchnc  Theopbr2cU  Quii  Hbt,  1.  p.  ^lAndarhxiamrmrt. 
Tkeatr.,  1490..  1 1  Thit  if  the  AdrachnS  of  Theophnstua  ;  and  It  li  cafied  Adxscbla  in  BfldciB 
Greek.  _^ 

Engnnima.  Ehret  Act  Angl.,  S7.  t  & :  Bot  Reg-.tlUi  Bot  Mag.,  ta»k}  PWrk.  ThciCr., 
l«ia  f.  2. ;  and  the  plate  In  our  lait  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong,  bluntish,  entire  in  some,  a  little  serrated  is 
others,  glabrous.  Panicles  terminal,  erect,  clothed  with  viscid  down.  Flow- 
ers greenish  white.  Fruit  like  that  of  A.  ^nedo.  (Don*s  MUl.,m.  p.  38^.) 
A  native  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tauria. 

Varieties, 

Toumefort  enumerates  three  varieties,  which  he  observed 
in  the  Levant:  — 

1.  With  serrated  leaves; 

2.  With  a  large  oblong  fruit ; 

3.  With  large  compressed  fruit :  but  there  is  only  the 

following  variety,  which  b  probably  the  first  of  those 
mentioned  by  Tournefort,  in  British  nurseries :  — 

f  A.  A.  2  $erratifoUa  {A.  BerrattfUia  Koto. ;  the  serratetUeaved  Arbrntm, 
u  abown  in  LodtLBot.  Cab.,  1 58a,  and  our  j^.  USl:  Don's  HilL,& 
p.  834^}  has  the  leaves  serrated, and  narrower  than  those  of  the  spe. 
ctet.  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  and  disposed  in  terminal  dusters. 
It  is  cultivated  In  British  gardens ;  but  it  is  not  known  when,  or  ,_,  , 

from  what  country,  it  was  introduced.  vs  1 

Deicriplion.  This  8[)ecies  diflers  from  the  common  arbutus  in  having  much 
longer  leaves,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  ser- 
rated, and  (X)Iished ;  but  the  outer  bark  cracks,  and  peels  off  in  vc^  thin  papeiy 
layers,  annually.  By  this  feature  alone  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
common  arbutus.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the 
fruit  is  oval,  with  flat  seeds  ;  whereas  in  the  common  soil  the  seeds  are 
pointed  and  anmilar.  The  plants,  when  young,  are  somewhat  tender ;  but,  if 
kept  in  pots  till  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  before  they  are  planted  out,  Uiey  will  endure 
the  winters  in  the  neigbboiurhood  of  London  without  any  protection ;  and 
will  grow  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  common  arbutus,  becoming  eventually 
much  lai'ger  and  finer  trees. 

GeograpJnf,  The  J^rbutus  ilndrachne  is  most  abundant  in  the  Levant. 
It  is  found  m  the  Isle  of  Candia,  and  in  various  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  Aleppo  and  Antioch;  also  on  Mount 
Olympus,  about  Smyrna,  and  in  various  other  ports  of  Syria.  It  is  found  in 
some  places  in  the  north  of  Afirica. 

History.  The  tree  abounds  in  Greece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
and  other  writers  under  the  name  of  Adrachne.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Adrachne  produces  the  best  fruit  on  Mount  Helicon.  In  the  Nouveau  Du 
Hamely  it  is  stated  that  the  translators  of  Pausanias  have  confounded  two 
names,  by  which  the  Greeks  designated  two  plants  quite  different :  Adrachne^ 
which  is  the  species  of  .^^rbutus  now  before  us;  and  Andracbne,  the  Portulaca  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  modern  Veronica  Beccabunga,  Clusius,  J.  Bauhin,  Ray, 
and  Tournefort  recognised  this  difierence,  and  spelt  the  word  accordin^y ;  but 
Linnaeus  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Theophrastus  says  that  the  Adradioe  is  a 
tree  of  which  the  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  are  always  green ; 
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and  that  its  wood  is  employed  for  making  tools  for  the  weaver,  and  spindles 
for  the  women.  Pliny  says  that  the  Adrachne  resembles  the  Unedo ;  and 
Adrachla  is  the  vulgar  name  for  this  species  of  il^rbutus  throughout  Greece, 
at  the  present  dav,  as  indicated  in  the  synonymes  above.  This  species  was 
first  brought  to  England  from  Smyrna  in  1 724,  and  cultivated  at  Eltham  by 
Dr.  Sherard ;  man^  years  afterwards,  it  was  sent  from  London  to  Paris ;  and 
it  is  now  frequent  m  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  capitals :  in 
the  environs  of  London,  as  a  shrub  or  low  tree  in  the  open  ground;  and  about 
Paris,  as  a  conservatory  plant  for  training  against  a  wall,  and  protecting  in 
winter.  In  Smith's  Corretpondence  ofLirmcsiu^  it  is  stated  that  the  il'rbutus 
^ndrachne  flowered  for  the  6rst  time  in  Europe  in  Dr.  Fothergill's  garden 
at  Ham  House,  in  Essex,  in  May,  1766.  The  plant  there  was  raised  from 
seed  sent  to  Dr.  Fothergill  from  Dr.  Russell  of  Aleppo^  in  1756.  After 
Dr.  Fothergill's  death,  the  plant  was  sold  by  auction,  m  August,  1781,  for 
53/.  1 U,  It  was  purchased  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  up 
into  scions  for  grafting  on  the  common  il'rbutus.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  tree 
fully  twice  as  Imrge  as  that  at  Ham  House,  which  was  long  the  boast  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  was  killed  by  the  cold  winter  of  1796. 

ProperHet  and  Uses,  In  countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  the  fruit  is  eaten, 
and  the  wood  used  for  fuel  and  other  useful  i)urposes.  The  tree  was  so 
abundant  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Aleppo,  that,  in  Russell's  time,  it  supplied 
nearly  half  the  fuel  m  the  city.  In  Britain,  it  is  only  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  ornamental  tree;  and  there  are  few  evergreens  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it  for  the  beauty  and  varied  disposition  of  its  foliage,  and  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  bark  of  its^trunk,  which  annually  presents  a  new  and  smooth 
surface  to  the  eye. 

SoUf  S^ttalion,  ^c,  A  free  sandy  loam,  kept  rather  moist,  seems  to  suit 
this  tree  where  the  climate  is  favourable  to  it :  for  example,  in  the  neij;hbour- 
hood  of  London ;  but  farther  north,  a  dry  soil  will  be  found  preferable,  in  order 
that  the  plant  may  not  be  stimulated  to  make  more  wood  than  it  can  thoroughly 
ripen.  The  situation  should  always  be  sheltered,  though  not  shaded  by  other 
trees.  In  a  gardenesque  arrangement  of  trees,  the  particular  beauty  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  andrachne  will  be  best  observed ;  but,  if  planted  in 
picturesque  masses  in  a  shrubberv»  its  forms  and  foliage  will  harmonise  very 
well  with  those  of  other  species  of  i^'rbutus,  and  of  the  larger  ^rickceae. 

Statiitiet.  In  the  enrirooi  of  London  there  are  plant*  of  il'ibutus  ilndr&cbne,  as  ttandardt. 
Awn  8  (t  to  10  ft.  high :  one  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  IS  ft  high ;  and  one  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  IS  ft.  high :  there  are  also  plants  at  White  Knights,  13  ft.  high,  with  heails  15  ft.  in 
diameter.  There  Is  a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  re- 
moved thither  ftom  the  old  one  in  1^,  when  It  jras  13  ft  in  height,  with  a  stem  10|in.  in  diameter, 
at  1  ft.  fttmi  the  ground.  We  have  received  notices  of  several  otner  large  specimens :  but,  as  A. 
hfbrlda  resembles  A.  ifndrAchne  in  scncral  appearance,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  casting  its  bark, 
we  believe  that  species  to  have  been  frequendy  mistaken  for  the  Oriental  one  in  some  of  the  accounts 
that  have  been  sent  us,  ftom  the  rapid  growth  attributed  to  the  treeSi  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  3i.6d.to6t.  each. 

M  4.  A.  PROCB^RA  iJuug/as.    The  tall  Arbutus,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

JdemiflcaUm.    Ltndl.  Bot  Reg.,  1 1573. 
Bngrank^.    Bot  Reg.,  t  lff7& 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c,  A  robust  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
woody  parts  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  sent  by  Mr.  Douglas 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  1827.  It  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  A,  .^ndr&chne,  but  differs  from  it  altogether  in  the  form  and 
serratures  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  flowers,  the  corollas 
of  which  are  of  a  delicate  greenish  white.  Till  the  plant  is  3  or  4  years 
old,  it  requires  protection  during  winter;  and  it  will  probably  be  found  ad- 
visable, in  most  situations  north  of  London,  to  train  it  to  a  wall.  There  is 
a  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which 
has  stood  there  since  1830,  and  has  grown  as  high  as  the  wall.  In  the 
Fulham  Nursery,  this  species  appears  to  grow  with  greater  rapidity  than 
any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common  s})c- 
cics ;  and  plants  arc  7«.  6^.  each. 
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m  5.  A,  TomNTO^A  Punh.  The  downy  Aibutos,  or  Strawberry  Tree. 

Mm#|lfiafAML  Punh  FL  Amcr.  SipC,  1.  p.  888. :  Hook.  Bot  Mi«.,  t  S990L ;  Hook.  FL  Aacr.  atd  Kl 

Bot,lfi9L  f.L:  Don'iMUL,&»p.89S. 
Stmonf/me.    ifrctottiphykM  tomcnUm  LbtdL  BoL  Reg.,  L  179L 
Emgravimgi.    Bot  Mag.,  t  5980.  i  Hook.  FL  Amor.,  aod  EjuiC  Bot,  ISiL,  f.  1. ;  Bot  Rcf^  t.  179L 

Spec.  Char,^  ^e,  Shrubbj.  The  whole  plant,  except  the  flowers,  downy 
while  youn^.  Branches  hispid.  Leaves  with  short  and  hispid  petioles, 
midribs  hispid,  and  disks  oyal,  acute,  subcordate  at  the  base,  and  dotned  widi 
white  tomentum  beneath.  Flowers  bracteated,  disposed  in  somewhat 
headed  racemes,  that  are  axillary,  and  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Corolla  cam- 
panulately  pitcher-shaped,  pure  white.  (DonU  MUL^  iii.  p.  8S5.^  A  native 
of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  where  it  was  collected  by  fiir.  Menziei^ 
and  also  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  introduced  in  1826.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  collection,  from  its  copious  evergreen  foliage  and  showy  flowers, 
which  appear  in  profusion  in  a  green-house  in  December,  and  in  the  open 
air  in  March.  Plants  have  been  kept  in  the  open  ur  in  the  garden  of 
WiUiam  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  since  1831. 

Variety. 

SI  A.  <.  8  n^da  Hook,  et  Amott  in  Beech.  Voy.  Pt.Bot.,144.,  Hook.FL  Bor. 
Amer,  2. 1. 129.  f.  4. — The  plant  is  quite  destitute  of  long  stiff*  hairs. 
(I)<m*$  Miii.,  iii.  p.  835.) 

*  6.  A.  DBNSiFLO^RA  H,  B.  et  Kunth,    The  densdy  flowered  Arbutus,  or 

Strawberry  Tree, 

UaU^lealkm.    R  B.  et  Kanth  Nor.  Gen.  Amar..  SL  pi  88a  t  0OOl  ;  Don*i  MDL,  &  p.89BL 
Emgrmfh^.    R  B.  et  Kunth  Nor.  Oen.  Anaer.,  &  p.  S8a  1 9SX, 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Branches  angular,  pilose.  Leaves  4—5  inches  lon^  ;  their 
petioles  long,  pilose ;  their  disks  oblone,  acute,  sharply  toothed,  cormceoos, 
^abrous  above,  and  shining  beneath,  clothed  with  brown-4anged  down,  and 
the  middle  nerve  with  lone  rusty-hued  hairs.  Flowers  crowded,  diroosed 
in  panicles  that  are  terraind  and  composed  of  approximate  racemes.  Pedi- 
cels furnished  with  3  bracteas  at  the  base.  CoroUa  oval,  white.  FilanieDts 
dilated  and  pilose  at  the  base.  (Don't  ibRff.,  iii.  p.  835.^  A  native  of  Mexico, 
on  the  eastern  declivities  between  La  Plata  and  XsJapa ;  growii^  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.     It  was  introduced  in  1826,  and  is  somewhat  tender. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Species  ofK'rbuius  not  yet  introduced. 

A.  \amrifb»a  lin.  Syrt.,  407.,  Suppl.,  898L,  to  a  natiTe  of  Kortli  America,  bnt  of  what  pot  b 
unknown,  as  Mr.  G.  Don  could  And  nothing  renecting  It  in  the  l.lnn— n  beriwiua. 

A.  Mauiiai  Punk  FL  Amer.  Sent,  1.  pi  VS.,  Hook,  et  Am.  in  Beeck:ro^.^  p.  14&,  la  a  tne,  with 
leaves  broad-oval,  quite  entire,  glabrous,  petioles  long.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminaL  nanirlw^ 
and  dense.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north-west  coaat  of  America,  where  it  was  collected  bj  Mr. Ifesuies. 

A.  eord(fWa ;  i^rctoitiphvlos  cordifblU  LimdL  BoL  Big.,  Sept  1835 ;  wmdlicovendby  Mr. 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  , 

A.  gia^kkt  i  ifretottipbylos  |^6ca  XiMil.,  L  c.  j  diaoovered  In  CaHAffnia  by  ttieuBfoitiiiiate ! 

App.  ii.  Half-hardy  Species  qfA'rbtOus. 

A.  etmaritntit  Lam.  Diet,  voL  1.,  Bot  Mag.,  1 1577.,  and  our 
Jig.  9fiS.,  U  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  witti  otriong-lanceolate 
serrated  leaves,  riaucons  beneath  j  and  greeninh  white  flowen,  on 
hispid  panicles.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  in  British  green-houses 
and  cold-pits  since  1796 :  flowering  in  May  and  June ;  and,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would  stand  against  a  coaicrvatlve  wall  with 
the  usual  protecuon. 

A.  peUU&rU  H.  B.  et  Kunth  is  a  tree,  a  native  of  Mexico,  oo 
mountains,  where  it  attains  a  large  sIml  The  leaves  are  3  or  ^In. 

lOQg. 

A.  y%raM  Hook,  et  Am.  is  a  low.growing  shrub  a  native  of 
Chili,  about  Conoepcion.  The  fruit  Is  a  reddish  brown  berry, 
which,  when  eaten,  is  said  to  cause  delirium. 

A.  Kolaphuk  H.  &  et  Kunth,  and  A.  m6Uit  H.  B.  et  Kunth, 
which  are  natives  of  Mexico  j  and  A./emigimea  Lia  Syit,  408., 
which  h  a  native  of  Kew  Granada,  are  described  in  Don's  Miller  as 
trees;  but  they  have  not  yet  be«a  introduced. 
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Genus  XIV. 


j^RCTOSTATHYLOS  Adant,    The  Bbarberry.    Lm.  Sy»t.  Dec6iidria 

MoDogfnia. 

Afn^Mca/Am.    Oall.  Adini.  Fun.  j  H.  B.  eC  Kanth  Nor.  Oen.  Amer.,  a  p.  877. ;  Spreng.  Syst,  8. 


B\ 


'•«».    U'va-iSnl  DodL.  Toum.i  ^'rbutus  sp^  Lim. 
^on.    From  or  Hot,  a  bear,  aod  ftepAiil?,  a  grape. 

Detcription,    Evergreen  uadershmbs^  natives  of  Europe  and  of  North  and 
South  America. 

%*\,  A,  ITvA-u^RSi  Spreng,    The  common  Bearberry. 

IdemmUaHm.    Spreng.  Srit,  8.  p.8S7. ;  Don**  Mil]^&  a  83& 

SraoHynMst.  iTrtiutu*  U>aptlrd  LM.  Sin,  SOS.,  ll  La»0.,  No.  16S.,  t  &  f.a,  FFdmfr.  ATetf.  JBS9/., 
rs/k  i.TO.,  FL  Dan.,  t  S3.,  Btaekw^  1 508.,  AmiM  J?iw.  A»e.,  714. ;  if'rbutu*  ^xUMIa  8toke$  Boi., 
50a  ;  U>a.6nl  toxlfbUa  Sai.  In  Gra^t  Arr.,  8L  p.  40a ;  Bearberriea,  and  Bear.whortle.berric«, 
fiw. ;  Bareotraube,  or  Barenbeer&  Ger.j  Beerenduuif,  DtOck. ;  la  Baiserole,  Fr.  -  Uva  d*Ono, 
IM. ;  Uva  de  Oio,  i^ptm. ;  Uira  de  Uno,  Port ;  and  Uva-unt  in  the  worki  of  moi»t  old  botaniste. 
mgnniMmt.  Lin.  FL  Lapp.,  Na  1G2.  t.  6.  f.a j  Woodv.  Med.  BoL,  191 1  7ai  FL  Dan.,  t.SSL  s 
Bbckw.,  t  SBSL  i  EngL  Bot,  t  714 ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t  158.  i  and  our  fig.  98& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Steins  procumbent*  Leaves  permanent,  obovate,  quite 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  Flowers  fasciculate.  Drupe  5-celled.  Leaves 
like  those  of  the  common  box.  Flowers  pale  red, 
or  white  with  a  red  mouth,  growing  in  small  clusters 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  (Don*s  MUl.,  iii. 
p.  836.)  A  trailing  shrub,  a  native  of  North  America, 
m  the  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey,  in  mountains  and 
rockv  situations  of  Canada  and  New  England,  and 
in  the  Island  of  Unalascha.  It  b  abundant  on  the 
continent  of  Europe;  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  most  parts  of  the  north;  also  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Camiola,  Dauphine,  Savoy,  ^^^ 
Siberia,  &«.  With  us,  it  is  common  upon  dry,  heathy,  mountainous,  and 
rocky  places,  throughout  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland ; 
also  in  the  north  of  England  and  Wales;  flowering  in  May  and  June; 
and  producing  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in  September.  The  berries 
are  nlled  with  an  austere  mealy  pulp,  and  serve  as  food  for  grouse  and 
other  birds  in  Britain ;  and,  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  America,  they  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  bears.  The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  astrin- 
gent :  It  abounds  in  the  tannin  principle ;  and,  both  in  Sweden  and  America, 
It  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather,  and  dyeing  it  an  ash-grey  colour.  It 
is  also  prescribed  by  rural  practitioners  in  nephritic  complaints ;  and,  on 
the  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  smoked  by  the  Indians  as  a  febrifuge.  In 
British  gardens,  it  finds  a  place  among  other  peat-earth  plants ;  and,  though 
a  native  of  cold  and  elevated  rc^ons^  it  thrives  well  in  peat,  kept  moist,  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

-*  2.  A.  ALPi^NA  Spreng.    The  Alpine  Bearberry. 


ideni0eaU&n.    Rpreng.  Svst.,  8.  p^  887. ;  Don't  Mlll^&  p.  836l 

*K*^*  Sl&'tn*?     b!^  ^**"  ^'^*  ^^'  ^^^        ^^^*  '^^'  *"*''*  ^'*''  ^^'*  *■  ^^^^"  ^'^^' 
Engrathtgt.    BngL  Bot,  1 809a ;  Lightf.  Fl.  Soot,  21&  1. 11.  f.  a.  b. 

Spec.  Char.ySfc.  Stems  procumbent.  Leaves  obovate,  acute,  wrinkled,  ser- 
rated, deciduous.  Racemes  terminal.  Pedicels  rather  hairy.  The  flowers 
grow  in  reflexed  racemes,  and  are  pure  white.  The  berries  are  black  when 
ripe,  and  of  the  size  of  a  sloe,  with  a  taste  somewhat  resemblme  that  of  black 
currants,  but  more  mawkish ;  insomuch,  that  Linmeus  says  £e  Laplanders 
will  scarcely  eat  them.    Haller,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  flavour  not 
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unpleasant.  (Don*s  MtH.^  in.  p.  836.)  A  trailing  afarub,  native  of  Den- 
moxk,  Switzerland,  Dauphin^,  Savoy,  Siberia,  8lc.  Found  wild  in  many 
places  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  dry  bairen  rooora.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  savs  Linnieus,  in  all  the  Lapland  alps,  in  Dalecarlia,  from  tlieir 
tops  to  then*  bases,  round  the  White  Sea,  especially  in  very  sandy  places. 
It  is  also  found  in  Canada,  and  the  more  northern  parts  of  America, 


in  the  Aleutian  Isles,  &c.     In  British  gardens,  it  has.lonjr  been  a  fevoorite 

\o  shrub,  requiring  an  airy  situation.    It  does  not  thrive  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  nor  where  it  is  much  sheltered;  but. 


either  on  rockwork,  in  beds  of  dry  peat,  or  in  mobt  peat,  it  grows  with  great 
luxuriance,  and  occasionally  ripens  fruit. 


App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  of  Arctostiphylos  not  yet  introducedL 

ADdr6meda  fedifblia  Rmmb.,  i«  a  uUre  of  tke 
)6ft. 

Dative  of  Mexico,  with  lanrtritr. 
oUoBg  leaves,  and  scarlet  ooroUaa. 

A.  pAngetu  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (,Don*s  MiU.,  S.  p.  836.)  I«  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  elevated  placei,  near 
If  oran  and  Villalpando,  where  it  forms  a  branchy  ahmh,  about  a  foot  in  hogfaL 

A.  Hodkeri  G.  Don  [MiiL  Diet.,  a  n.  936.),  >l'itMitui  pIknRena  Hook.,  is  a  native  of  Chili,  where  it 
fonns  a  proaUate  shrub,  with  the  haut  and  leave*  of  A»  U^v^ArcL 


A.  polifblta  H.  B.  et  Kunth  (Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  89a.  Andr6meda  fedj 
temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  growing  to  the  heii^t  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
A.  gUtuc^Mcem  R  a  et  Kunth  CAm*s  MiiL,  3.  p.  89&)  to  a  nativ 


Genus  XV. 


□ 


PERNETTYil  Gaud.    Thb  Pebnkttya.    Lm,  SysU  Decandria 

Monogynia. 

Itlentifieatkm.    Gaud.  In  Frei.  Vqv.,  p  451 1  67.  (  Don's  Mill.,  3.  p.  83& 

DeriiMUkm.  Named  after  Dom  Pem^f/y,  the  author  of  the  Aecotml  ttf  a  Vogo^  to  the  FaUtt^ti 
tales  i  a  work  remarkable  for  its  interest,  as  wdl  as  for  its  candour  and  cxactaeaa.  "nie  onginal 
species  of  this  genua  was  mentioned  by  this  traveller  under  the  name  of  *'  Bru jdte  4  fcwBes 
pointues."  (/im//.  M  Bot.  Beg.  L  1675.) 

Description,  Evergreen  undershrubs.   Natives  of  North  and  South  America, 
tt.  1.  P.  uucRONA^A  Gaud,    The  mucronate-^nxved  Pemettya. 

Identification,    Gaud,  in  Ann.  Sc,  5.  p.  102. ;  Don's  Mill,  8.  p.  836. 
Synonyme.    if'ibutus  mucrondta  LUkJU.  SigtpL,  jp.  239.,  PonL  in  Com.  Gcet., 

ft  p.31.,  Qrakam  in  BoL  Mag.,  1 3093.,  Lam.  /UL,  t  338.  £  a.,  Lodd.  Boi. 

Cab.,  t.  1848^  Penmy  Cuc.^  vol.  4.  p.  255. 
Engravingf.    LindL  Bot  Reg.,  1 1675.  j  Bot  Mag.,  1 30sa  j  Lam.  BL,  t3S&  £ 

a. ;  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1 181&i  and  our^.  904. 

Spec,  Cftar,^  Sfc,    Leaves  ovate,  cuspidate,  denticulately  serru- 
late, stiff,  shining  on  both  surfaces.   Pedicels  axillary,  brae- 

A^^tf«^^«       ««1%«^«*A     «v^«a«tf«l     •■«     l.^^w^^^li%       ^^^       a\^^^    1  ^^^mm^^.^.  T7I !_*« 


Cape  Horn,  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1828,  and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  garden  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire  it  has,  within 
3  years,  formed  an  evergreen  bush,  3^fl.  in  diameter,  and 
Si  fl.  high,  in  a  bed  of  peat  soil.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub,  of  considerable  beauty,  on  account  of  the  neat  appear- 
ance and  dark  colour  of  its  foliage.  (^BoL  Reg,,  May,  1834.) 

*.  2.  P.  PILOTS  A  G,  Don,    The  pilose,  or  hairy y  Pemettya. 

Identification,    Gard.  Mag.,  10.  p.  28& ;  Don*s  Mill,  &  pi  8S7. :  Bot  Mag.,t  3177. 

Sffnonifme.  il'rbutus  pllhsa  GraAam.  Dr.  Lindkr  says.  **  As  ftr  as  habit  and  the  stmctnre  of  tt 
flowers  arc  concerned,  il'rbutus  pilhsa  Graham  wouU  be  referable  to  Fem^ttw :  but  we  todsm 
tobelienj  that  plant  an  Andr6mc^  (a*.  5«.  1 1676.) ;  the  doctor  spcakiQg  o/  the  genus  An 
dT6meda  as  It  stood  previously  to  ProftsaorDoa*sdiTi8ioD  of  it  -*        "^  » 

Engraving.    Bot  Mag.,  1 3177. 
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^c.  Char.,  ifc.  Stem  pilose,  procumbent.  Leaves  ovate-etUptic,  dlhtely 
serrulated,  coriaceous,  without  a  mucro,  and  calloua  at  the  point.  Pedicels 
axillary,  l-flowered,  doDgated,  defleied.  Corolla  ovate,  witli  blunt  rerolute 
teeth,  white.  {Don't  MUl.,  ill.  p.  S37.)  A  prostrate  shrub,  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Introduced  in  182S,  or  before;  and  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in  the  garden  of  Cauonmills  Cottage. 
The  hairy  prostrate  branches  are  furnished  with  numerous  toothed  ever- 
green leaves,  9  lines  long,  and  4J  broad.     The  flowers  are  not  large. 

App.  i.  Hardy  Sjiecies  of  Pei-nitlya  not  yet  introduced. 

P.»iftT«»*P(flO»i)d.(D™'«WiK.ail33K), -IrtnliunilmiplitllBForW.,  ^.  MTpjlliraiH  Lap. 
U  ■  lutlTe  oflhc  Stniu  of  Magellui,  wbtn  il  gmn  u  the  height  of  S  ft.  «  3  (t.  Iwt  hu  DM'Vel 
bnu  liilniduiMil. 

P.  MgnMla  O.  Don  (Mat  Did..  3.  p.  B3B.),  Andrtmeda  lf)m1nlla  Lam. 
atnlH  or  M^ttOu,  In  medl  m  Uh  mounulni  {  whciBl((tai>i  tstbehetgbtor 

App.  ii.  Hulf-hardy  SjKcies  ofPemJttya. 

p.  cneMMsflaud  (Um't  Ifflt-S.  uSSS.),  ji-rbutm  nupetriftllMZ*!^.  .*.ptimita(rafct.  An. 
•niNn.HidtemalttattioHorE'iiVitniB.  tt  It  ■  mtlic of  the  FilktanO  Idandi,  ohm  ft  gnm 
ts  Ih*  itMa  of  i  (L  or  a  (L,  but  hM  not  jM  been  MndDned. 

P.  ftmSa  and.  IBol.  KtM,,  UtJ,  ISH),  ..Trtnitui  p^mlli  run*.,  Il*  □■tire  of  Migdlin,  LDtroduced 
IniaorDf*hlehthemim>iaanUintlwHwtieaUDTa)Sacl«y'>  Gankn. 

F.  CawmObtilkm  O.  Dm.  [UIILDlet.,  a  |i  837.).  Audrtowda  wittiftu  Can.,  K  ■  mirtntr  •bnib, 
a  mure  otSonUi  Amerlo,  not  jk  Lnlrodueed.  P.  furptna  D.  Don  li  t  aUirt  of  Ten,  wilb  fiu. 
pteBmnni  ud  f.  <«ldrU  Dl  Don  It i  uUre  ot Ibslm.  . 


□D 


GAULTHE'RM  L.    The  Oaulthehia.    Lin.  Syif.  Decfindria 
Monog^nia. 

,(l*n..No.S6l.  J  Schreh.,MO.;  Omm.  FnKt.,ll3.i  Jub.  Ota.,  p.  181.;  H.  ft. 
C^Sm^^^  nuMd  b;  kW,  (Km  Co^Mir,  ■  phptctan  nd  botuUt  o(  CniHlii. 

Detcr^tion.     Procumbent,  erergreeo  shrubs,  natives  of  ihe  crfder  parts  of 
North  and  South  Ameiica. 


a.  I.  O.  pbocb'mbbks  L.     The  procumlKnt  Oaultheria. 

Swrc.  Oiar.,  ^.     Stem  procumbent.     Branches  erect,  naked  at  bottom,  but 
with  crowded  leaves  at  top.     Leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base,  finely  and 
ciliately  toothed.    Flowers  few,  terminal,  nutant.     A 
little  rfirubby  plant  somewhat  resembling  seedling 
plants  of  KAlmia  latifSlia,     Flowers  white.     Bemes 
red,  eatable,  and  known  by  the  name  of  partridge 
berries.    The  laives,  if  properly  cured,  make  a  most 
excellent  tea;  for  which  reason,  it  is  likewise  known 
by  the  name  of  mountain  tea      It  was  introduced  in 
1762,  grows  4  m.  or  5  in.  in  height,  and  produces  it  . 
smail  white  flowers  from  July  to   September.     The  I 
flowers  ar*  succeeded  by  red  fruit,  which,  in  Bntirfi  1 
gardens,  remun  on   the  plant  a  great   part  of  the    *  j^ 

winter.    It  is  difficult  to  preserve  alive,  eimit  in  a 
peat  soil  kept  moist  (IXm'f  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  A  native  of  North  America, 
ndry  wooae,  on  mountwns,  and  in  sandy  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia. 
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■■  2.  G.  Sh/llos  Punlr.    Tbe  SluUtoa  GaultJierift. 

UtMifkalim.    Punh  PI.  Ams,  Sept,  I.  p.«a.:  Daii'lUllL.S.  |i.S9GL  ;  Lodd.  CU,  «L  !§>&. 

£|UT««U(.    Punh  F1.   Amir.   SeM„  t  flB.  :  Hook.  BoL  Hl«,  t.  SSU.  i  Lindl.  BM.  Hcc  L  Itll.  j 
LoHd.^l*.Cili.LlSfej  md  ou.j^f.  gzfi. 

Spec.  Char. ,8^c.  Procumbent,  hairy  OD  the  Eteus.  Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  ser- 
rated, glabrous  on  both  surfaces.     Racemes  secuad,  bracteate,  clotfaed  with 
ruily  down.      Branches  warted,  clothed 
witli   rusty   down   when  young.     Leaves 
broad,    abruptly    acuminated.      Pedicels 
scaly.      Corolla  white,  tinged   with   red, 
downy,   urceolate,  with    a   dosed    limb. 
Berries    globose,    ftcute,    fleshy,   purjile. 
This  plant  grows  in  the  shade  of  close  pine  ' 
forests,  where  hardly  any  thing  fAse  will 
thrive,  which  makes  it  a  very   desirable 
shrub   for   plantations.      The  berries  of 
the  shallon  ore  much   esteemed   by  the 
natives,   on   account   of   thdr  agreeable  ^^^ 

flavour.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  837.)  It  was  introduced  in  1886,  and  is  s 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  and  Dear  the 
Western  Ocean.  In  British  gardens,  this  plant  is  as  hardy  as  if  it  were 
indigenous.  It  grows  to  tbe  height  of  S  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  sandy  peai^  or  evoi 
in  sandy  loam,  in  3  or  4  years  producing  abundance  offhiit,  whidi  forms 
excellent  food  for  partridges,  and  mev  be  used  in  tarts.  In  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it  has  aL^ady  been  planted  as  undcq^rowtfa 
in  artificial  plantadons,  and  in  belts,  clumps,  and  thickets  in  paHca,  for  the 
sake  of  the  shelter  and  food  which  it  aSorda  for  game.  It  thrives  in  the 
immediate  vidnity  of  LoodoD,  growing  luxurianUy  in  tlie  Hackney  a> 
boretum. 

App.  i.  Half'hardif  Species  <^Gaulthena 

OAwrmHuMM  Wall.  (il«'iMU.,3.M).),  O.  fMgnru  D.  Dm,  .J'llnitu  teurUMU  Hsrf;,  ■• 
ui  erccgtHn  Uirub,  ■  nulTe  vt  Nn<  u  Nuuntaettir  i  intli  laTs  conHwui.  rmculitil;  tbb^  ; 
duDfdJn'lSM,but«£«iiiiitHeiiiplut         >■       °  ' 

Ap|).  ii.  Hardy  and  half-kardy  Species  of  Gaultkeria,  not  yet 

introduced. 

G.nMmmaKinllUla  D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Ntp.,  p.  ISO.,  DdB^  HLll^S.  nKB.^  m  Bin**  of  UwriH 
■Ddimiul  flovert,  on  tcty  ihcqt  ■xlUu?  pedicelL 

"     "■  ■  -  '  ■    ■      in  LlniuBh  6.  p.  lit,  Don-i  MUl,  3.  p.  83a,  li  ■  (Ulmui  ihn*, 

i,>h.jplr«c — — '■ " .u— 1 iM. — .  n^—...    .1 — 


UentiflcaUim.    1 
HID.,  3.  p.  B41 

A>"«r«r>.    Uemf  CTlum  Mick.  Ont..  IS. ;  Hnj  Floim.  !Vdm  ScaUt 
AHMtfg*.    From  ^,  upon,  ud  gala,  tbt  ttnb  ;   Ibc  pUst  a 
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1^  1.  £.  rbVbns  L,    The  creeping  Epigesa. 

I4entifie0Htm.    Lln.Sp.,566.;  Don'sMUL,  &  p.841.;  Lodd.  Cat.ed.  1896. 

£ngra9mg9.    Aodr.  Bol  Rep.,  IQS.  i  Lam.  UL,  t  S67.  £  1.  i  Lodd.  Boc  C«b.,  IGO. ;  Pluk.  Aim., 
L  107.  iTl. 

Spec,  Char,y  ^c.  Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  leaves  very  hairy.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  quite  entire.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Flowers  white,  tinged 
with  red,  very  fragrant.  (Don*s  Mill,,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Carolina,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods,  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  and  at  the  roots  of  pines ;  where  it  forms  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering 
from  May  to  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1736;  and  succeeds  in  peat  soil, 
kept  rather  moist,  and  protected  with  a  frame  or  hand-glass,  or  with  snow, 
during  very  severe  frosts. 

Genus  XVIIL 


PHALEROCA'RPUS  G.Don.    The  Phalbrocarpus.    Lin.  Si/9t.  Octkn- 

dria  Monog^nia. 

JdentifieaHfm.    Don*f  MIU.,  a  ^\. 

OMumymeB.    ^aoclnium  Lin.  \  Gaulth^a  Purth  ;  Oxyc6ccua  Nutt  i  il'rbutof  Lam. 

DerimMon.    Ttcxa  pkaiirot,  white,  and  karpo»,  a  Ihiit ;  in  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  berries. 

JDetcription.  A  small  creeping  plant,  with  hispid  branches ;  small,  roundish- 
oval,  acute  leaves ;  and  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  ?  white  flowers ;  and 
the  habit  of  wild  thyme. 

ir  1.  P.  5BRPYLLiF0^iA  G,  DoH,    The  Wild-Thyme-leavcd  Phalerocarpus. 

lAntHflcaHon.    Don't  Hill.,  S.  pi  ML 

^MMiymet.    raecfnium  hispfdulum  Lin.  ^.,  500.,   Mickx.  FL  Bar.  Amer..  1.  p.  828.  t  2S.,  Lodd. 

AK.,  ed.  1896;  Gaulthirto  jerpylUfMia  Pur^  FL  Amer.  SepL,  1.  p^  S83L  t  la ;  ^Trbutu*  llfiftanit 

Lam.  Diet.,  1.  p.  SfiS.:  Oxyc^ccus  hiapiduliu  Pert. 
Smgravingf.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1. 1.  Sa  ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  t  la 

Spec,  Char,j  S^c,  Berries  white,  produced  in  considerable  quantities,  aro- 
matic, not  very  acid,  and  rather  insipid  than  agreeable.  The  shrub  has  the 
same  aromatic  taste  and  smell  as  Gaulth^ria  proc6mbens.  {Don't  Mill,,  iii. 
p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania;  and  Nuttall  has  ob- 
served it  north-westward  of  Lake  Michigan :  and  Pursh  remarks  that  it 
abounds  more  particularly  where  cedars  and  other  evergreens  are  predomi- 
nant ;  keeping  pretty  constant  pace  with  the  northern  forests  of  pines, 
larches,  and  &rs ;  and  growing  always  amidst  jS'ph&gnum.  It  is  a  creeping 
shrub,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  was  introduced  in  1815,  and,  in 
British  gardens,  it  is  cultivated  in  moist  peat,  in  an  open  airy  situation. 

Genus  XIX. 


□□G 


CLE^THRA  L,    Tntf  Clbthra.    lAn.  Syst.  Dec&ndria  Monog^ia. 

lientiflcation.  Lia  Geo.,  Na  55a  i  Schrebu  Gen.,  751. ;  Osrtn.  F^uct,  L  p.  901. 1 6a ;  JuM.  Oen., 
160. ;  Oroa,  4a ;  Kutt  Gen.,  1.  ^  9^15,  i  H.  &  et  Kunth  Not.  Gen.  Amer.,  a  p.  88&x  Don't 
M UL,  a  p.  841. 

Spnonyme.    CaeUMa  Ruix  et  Pav.  Syit,  105. 

uierivaiion.  From  tdSthra,  the  Gre»  name  of  the  alder ;  alluding  to  a  tuppoeed  reMmblance  in 
theleavet. 

Description,  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal,  solitary, 
or  panicled  racemes  of  white,  bracteated  flowers.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  British  gardens,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sorts 
may  be  I'eferred  to  one  species. 
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1.  C.  .iLNivo^LiA  Zr.    The  Alder4eAved  CleClira. 


cd.l83& 

Si 


Lto.  8[k,  Sao.  J  Don't  Mill,  3.  pi  641. ;  Punb  FL 
C.  aInifbtU  var.   m  denudiU  AH.  Hart  Keto,,  8. 


. Sept,  L  p.  301.;  LoM.  CA, 


Sngrmimgt.  Sdimldt  BaniB.,  t  47. ;  Lam.  IlL.  969. ;  Du  Ham. 
Arb.7irpL  176l  1 71.  s  MUL  loon^  S8. ;  Cateab.  Car.,  1. 1  66. ; 
and  our  Jig.  927. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Leaves  cuneate-oboTate,  acute^ 
coarsely  serrated  above,  glabrous  on  both  sur- 
faces, and  of  the  same  colour.  Racemes  spicate* 
simple,  bracteate,  clothed  with  hairy  tomentum. 
(Don*t  Mill,,  iii.  p.  841.)  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia, 
in  swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  growing 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  produdng  its  white 
flowers  from  July  to  Sq)tember.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1731 ;  and  is  frequent  in  British  gar- 
dens, among  odier  peat-earth  shrubs,  where  it  is  valued  for  its  flowere. 

•  2.  C,  (ii.)  TOMBNTo^A  LoM,    The  downy  Clethnu 

46L 


IdemMeaUom.    Lam.Dlct.fi: 
-  ColnifUU/S 

Wata.  Dend.' 


Don*g  MiH,  a  p.  84S. ;  Punb  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  a  SOL 
I  AiL  BoH.  Kew^jjt.  p.  7^ ;  C  incAna  Pen.  Mme/L,  1.  p. 
Ht,  t  as. }  and  wujigt.  9w,  989l 

Spec  Char.  ^c.  Leaves  cuneate-obovate,  acute,  finely 
serrated  at  top,  clothed  with  white  tomentum  be- 
neath. Racemes  spicate,  simple,  bracteate,  villouslv 
tomentose.  This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  although 
it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  varietv  of 
^^  the  preceding.  (Don*9  MUl^  iiu  p. 
929      fA         942,)    jt  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 

rica,  in  Viiginia  and  Carolina,  in 
swamps;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  from  July  to  October.  It 
was  introduced  m  1731,  and  is  fre- 
*         ^3^^        quent  in  collections. 

mZ.  C.  (a.)  panicula Va  AU.    The  panicled-^ton*^  Clethnu 

idaUifiealkm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  fiL  p.  7& ;  Donli  lOa,  &  pi  846. ;  Purth  FL  Amer.  Sept.  L  p.  903. 

Spec  Char.,  S^c.  Leaves  narrow,  cuneate-lanceolate,  acute,  acuminatdy  ser- 
rated, gli^rous  on  both  surfaces.  Panicle  terminal,  elongated,  composed 
of  racemes,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  (DofCt  Mill.,  m.  p.  842.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  h^, 
and  flowering  from  July  to  October.  Said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1770 ;  but  the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  British  gardens  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  C.  alnifdlia. 

•  4.  C.  (a.)  aouminaH*a  Michx.    The  acuminated-i^awd  Clethnu 

jilfliMleatita.    Ifichx.  FL  Amer.  Bor.,  1.  p.  280. ;  Don*i  HilL,  &  p.  84fiL :  Puith  FL  Ama^.  Sept,  L 

p^  &.;  Lodd.  Bot  Calx.  1 14fi7. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
Synfmime.    C  montiAa  BaHr.  Cat 
Engraving.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1487. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oval,  acuminated,  bluntish  at  the  base,  serrated, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Racemes  spicate,almost 
solitary,  bracteate,  clothed  with  white  tomentum.  Flowers  resembling 
those  of  C.  iilnif(51ia.  (Don*s  Mill.,  iii.  p.  842.)  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina, 
on  the  high  mountains ;  where  it  forms  a  large  shrub,  or  low  tree,  growing 


from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  hieh,  and  flowering  from  July  to  October.     It  was 
introduced  in  1806,  andjs  frequent  in  coll 


flections. 


m  5.  C.  (a.)  sca^bra  Pert.    The  rough-lcated  Clethra. 

Identlfieaekm.    Per*.  Ench.,  1.  p.  48S. ;  Don'i  MilL.  S.  p.  849. ;  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  p.  SOS. 
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tenCtar.,«c.  Lm™bt»^raii«tMboTiM,«un^ic»lmn.™  iBttmrfco^  oow»^^ 

■cnntUHliocikBL  Biceraei  tfiaU,  iub.™nli:lal,  bnici™toii,  fliielj  lomenloM  1D™'I  «itt.  m 
p.  em.)  A  nnUvi  of  the  wwtem  P«itt  of  Ocorgli,  whire  11  wm  c^itd  bj  Mr  Lron.  "d^ 
UBinlnidHRd  Into  Brlwln  la  W06.  It  itiibnki,  sming  to  Iba  heighlor  3R.««tt,  «nd 
■owcdoi  hnv  Jul|r  (c  October, 

App.  i.  Half-hardy  Species  qfCletira. 

t  (DO*.  i^<w„  t.  H167.  i  ■ad  oatj%.  931.1  i«  «  "'l'- 

....  -  j^eoui.    It  li  a  luUve  tit  Mldein,  with  oblotig, 
DVatBdj,lKneto1&t«,terTiit«d  leiTs»  gtibroui  on  both  iurfjic« ; 

Bd  um  Ughn-  wheo  i^inlea  Id  the  bfd  of 

OOMTvatori )  *Dd  Oomn  from  AufuU  to  October.    It  thriiea 

It  in  >  itaSy  peal  i  uid.  If  pluitnl  tf'^"  ■  conHrraUve  will,    . 

'  iuSeieiit^pniteGt«dduTln|i^Dl«r,  It  would  thrlToln  Unuu 
■uc  •Huuioiia  I  lUboufh  planti  Bowertog  u  lata  In  Uia  KaaoD  an 
not  Iha  mgat  dailndile  for  uicfa  a  purpoK,  tor  obrloiia  Tcaama. 
A  plant  In  the  KlIkeDD*  KuraeiT  baa  liocd  agalnit  a  aootb  wall 
Ibr  Hrenl  jem,  and  Hr.  Bobcrtwi  b  of  oplnloii,  Ibat.  u  Ibat 
pan  of  Inland,  ft  will  uHtanatetr  pnoe  *•  hardy  aa  the  (riaa  «■ 
eJIUiWlilcfiUTallimigh  thewlnterthenuaUaDdard.  Ttun 
laTLnrittjat  Lhliwlth  tbe  leavca  Tirtugated,  which  la  fiHud  In 

C,/nTiu<Ha  Rula  et  Pit.  FL  Per,,*.  t.S8D.  Bg.b,  lianiUi^ 
ofPeni,  HI  DHiuDUliu,  when  11  UDiri  to  tbe  hilght  of  ISfL  It 
ma  IntroduRil  Id  ISOO,  and  li  Ti3btH)  u  bitij  n  Clttbri  u. 

C.  Uni/iHa  Swirti ;  Tbiua  occldulUli  L.,  Bnxau-i  Jam.,  111. 
t  ^.flg.  LilianathreoftliaiDuthDfJiDulca,  and  alio  of  Mexico, 
wharcltngwatetbe  bdfbtor  1411.  Itwai  Introduced  In  IWI, 
C  meilduia  ZoU.  Cli«,,  ed.  IK3£,appeui  lobe  tliliipeclea.  t 

OUrTi»iA9(irCJiarii,i«]ulrlng  I  gnen-houae.ai*<loacllbed  1 
In  Dn'i  IBUtt  I  but  they  hare  not  ret  been  Introduced. 

App.  J,    Half-hardy  Genera  belongitig  to  the  Section  Erkeet  and 
5  Androm^dex  of  the  Order  Ericdcea. 

.t^ar<itI<aiiiTlhDloglcal  nine,  IncomnKmontlon  oftheheautirutdiughtcroCCIIttheiHij  In  re- 

ttnnet  to  the  beauty  of  the  floiren]  D.  Don.  (a.  Dm'i  3fiUJ..  3,  p.  B3T.1    Thli  genua  lieonipiMdDr 

«VMTHn  vhrubi,  natlvca  oTtbe  Muirltlut  ind  South  Amcrka,  which  wen  fbrmerly  includbl  under 

AnfflrAmedo.    Only  nn^iHclci  U  Introduced,  and  thit  Itan  InhaUtantof  the  rrevn-bauH. 

.,4.:iiKt{raMi  a.  bonj  Andrdmedd  Builfalia  jLdn.,  Bol.  «ag.,LM».,  Bet.  Coi.,  t.llM.1  ia  a 

— .1 i.u-  '-i-ndof  jourhon,  Introduced  In  18M,  ind  producing  111  plntlowenln  June  ind  July. 

ritoty,wherellBTowitolhe  height  of  S  ft.  atTIL.  and 
rail,  with  lufflclnit  piolBllali. 


Sect.  II.     .Shod6re.s. 


The  Rhod6tea:  include  genera  of  Bome  of  tbe  most  singnlarl]'  ornameiital 
eveivreeD  and  deciduous  peat-earth  ahruba  that  adorn  our  sardena ;  for  what 
would  our  American  ground  be  without  the  eenera  nbododendron  and 
Azalea?  Oiir  conservatories  would  Euffer  cqu^ly  without  the  Indian  ajid 
Cbin^fl  species  of  these  families.  "  Of  all  tbeKcncra  in  existence,"  O.  Don 
obeerTes,"  Rhododendron  "(under  which  heincludes  the  Az^eB^''coraprisea 
tbe  most  handsome,  elegant,  and  showy  shrubs  for  adorning  snnibbenes  or 
plantiog  singlj'  on  Ibwdb."  Though,  in  Britain,  these  plants  are  solely  cull> 
VBted  as  ornamental,  yet,  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  not  without  their 
other  use*.  "  Tbe  ithoddreEe,"  Mr.  Royle  observes,  "  abound  in  stimulant, 
and  even  deleterions,  properties.  Thus  Ahodod^dron  p6ndcum,  R,  mlai~ 
mnm,  S.  ierrugfneutn,  ancl  R.  chri^nthum  are  poisonous  to  cattle  which  feed 
on  them;  andyet,in  moderate  doses,  are  used  in  niedicine,rorthecureof  rheu- 
madiin,  &c.  Azalea  procAmbena  h,  and  Iiidiim  pall^stre  are  accounted 
diuretic  i  and  L.  ladf&hum,  being  more  stimulant,  is  used  aa  a  tea,  under  tlie 
oame  of  Labrador  tea,  but  determines  to  the  head.  Kiimia  tatUfilia  is  aa- 
counted  pcnsonous,  and  honey  collected  by  bees  from  its  flowers  is  of  a  de\o- 
terious  nature;  as  is  that  of  A.  pdntica,  which  was  so  injunous  to  the  soldien 
in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  the  Hunalayan  species,  £hodod&idraD 
arbdreum  is  more  remarkable  for  its  uses  as  a  timber  tree  than  the  other  ipeciet. 
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The  flowers  are  eaten  by  the  hill  people,  and  formed  into  a  jeUv  by  Eurafwan 
visiters.  The  leaves  of  n.  campanul&tum,  being  used  as  a  snuff  by  the  natives 
of  India,  are  imported  from  Cashmere,  under  me  names  of  boolas-kaameeree 
(Cashmere  snun)  and  bmrg-i-tibbut  (Thibet  leaf),  though  easily  procurable 
within  the  British  territories.    It  is  remarkable  that  Be  Candolle  mentioK» 
the  emplovment  in  the  United  States,  for  a  similar  purpose,  of  the  brown 
dust  whicn  adheres  to  the  petioles  o£  kahnias  and  riiododendrons.     The 
leaves  of  R.  lepidotum  (a  species  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe)  areliighly 
fragrant,  and  of  a  stimulant  nature."  (IfJust,  p.  2X9.)    The  culture  of  all  the 
species  is  nearly  the  same :  thev  all  require  peat  earth,  or,  at  least,  thrive 
best  in  it ;  and  some  of  them  will  not  live  without  it.    They  may  all  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots,  planted  in  fine  sand,  and  covered 
wiui  a  glass,  6r  ^  lasers ;  but  the  best  plants  of  all  the  species  are  {Mxx:ured 
firom  s^d.    The  vaneties  can,  of  course,  only  be  continued  bv  cuttings  or 
layers ;  and  the  stools  for  these  >^uire  to  be  planted  in  beds  of  peat,  which 
should  be  kept  tolerably  moist.    The  seeds,  if  ripened  in  this  country,  should 
be  sown  soon  after  gathering;  and  those  imported  fit)m  America,  immediately 
on  bein£  received ;  because,  though  the  seeds  of  all  the  .Ericacese  wOl  retain 
the  vitsi  principle  for  several  years  (see  p.  1 100.),  yet  the  longer  they  are 
kcnt  out  of  the  soil,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  germinate,  and  the  greater 
wiu  be  the  risk  of  losine  some  of  them.     They  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  or  in  a  border  shaded  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun ;  and  kept  in 
a  untform  state  of  moisture,  and  protected  firom  the  firost.     In  sowing,  the 
suHace  of  the  soil  should  previously  be  made  quite  smooth,  and  gently  pressed 
down,  or  watered  tilt  it  has  settled  to  a  level  surface ;  and,  after  Uie  seeds 
have  been  equally  distributed  over  this  surface,  they  should  be  covered  with 
no  more  soil  than  is  barely  requisite  to  conceal  them  firom  the  eye«     Seeds 
sown  in  autumn  will  germinate  in  the  following  spring,  and  be  fit  for  transplant- 
ing into  nursery  lines  or  pots  by  the  autumn,  or  bv  the  sprii^  of  the  following 
year.    These  directions  will  apply  g^enerally  to  all  the  species,  but  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  those  which  are  perfectly  hardy.    The  culture  of 
the  half-hardy  sorts  will  be  noticed  after  describing  them. 

Genus  XX. 


amc 


iZHODODE'NDRON  L.  The  Rhododendron,  or  Boss  Bat.   Lm,  Sytt, 

Penta-Dedindria  Monog^nia. 

JdenHfieatiom.    Lin.  Gen.,  Na  54a :  Sehreb.  Oen.,  Na  74&  ;  0«rtn.  Ftaet,  1.  p.  301  L  61 ;  Jbm. 

Ocn^  158.  i  D.  Don  in  Bdlnk  PhiL  Journ. ;  Prod.  Fl.  Nqx,  p.  ISSL ;  I>on^  MilL,  S.  p.  843L 
Sktmtmjmer    AzUea  ap.  of  authon;;  Jlhodon  -Z^i  Chunaerhodod^ndm  Ttmm.  AaT.,  t.  379L 

Hhododendroo,  Fr.,  ItaiL,  and  8pam.i  Alpbatem,  Ger. 


unonooBnaron,  rr.,  iMtu.,maa  apa^i  aiiiosjhhh,  uvr. 
JkiJwaWdw.    Ttom  rkodom.  a roae,  and dradraM,  a  trees  in  fcfemoe  to  tbe  tenninal  bniicbe*  of 
ilowcn,  which  are  uittally  red,  or  roaei^olour. 

DeicfipHon,  ^c.  Shrubs  or  trees,  usually  eveigreen,  but  in  the  Azalea 
division  almost  entirely  deciduous,  with  quite  entire  alternate  leaves,  termi-^ 
nated  by  a  withered  tip,  or  yellow  gland ;  and  terminal,  corymbose,  showy 
flowers.  Cultivated  in  sandy  peat.  Kept  rather  moist,  and  propa^ted  by 
layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  Under  this  genus  Professor  D.  Don  has  wduded 
the  Azalea,  which,  however  technicalfy  correct,  appears  to  us  iigudidoua 
in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and,  though  we  have  ibllowed  his  arraqgement 
in  this  article,  yet  we  have  indicated  two  sections,  containing  the  Indian 
or  tender,  and  the  Asiatic  and  American  or  hardy,  azaleas,  which  those  who 
cultivate  extensive  collections  of  these  shrubs  may,  if  they  choose,  consider 
as  constituting  the  genus  Azalea  as  heretofore.  Such  persons,  therefore, 
may  view  the  genus  Azklea  as  remaining  exactiy  as  it  is  in  our  Horiui  Bru 
tanmcus. 
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j  i.  Pbniicum  D.  Don. 
led.  Char,     Limb  of  cal^  short,  5-Iobed.    Corolla  campanulate.     Sta- 
mens   10.     OvBrium   S-c^ieA.      Leaves  coriaceous,  evergreen.    (Don't 
Mm.,  m.  p.  813.) 

*  1.  R,  pt/NTiouH  L.    The  Pontic  Rhododendron,  or  Rote  Bay. 


Spec.  Ckar.,  j-c.     Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  attenuated  towards  the  thick  petioles, 
with  a  streak  on  the  iqiper  surface,  of  a  wide  lanceolate 
form.     Racemes  short,  corymbose.     Leaves  sometimes 
becoming  ferruginous  beueath.    Corolla  purple,  or  pur-  y 
plish   pink,   large;    with  ovate,   acute,  or   lanceolate 
segments.     Calyx  minute,  ^-toothed,  somewhat  cartila-  ' 
giooua.  (IXhi'i  Jlii^jiiL  p.  843.)    An  evergreen  shrub  t  | 
a  native  of  Fontus  ^naw  Armenia),  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  grows  to  the  neight  of  lOfl.  or  lift.;  flower- 
ing in  May  and  June.     It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and 
is  frequent  in  British  gardens. 

Vane6et. 

■  R.  p.  S  oAtilram  Wats.   Dend.  Brit,t.  168.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  643., 

hss  the  leaves  subcordate,  coriaceous,  obtuse,  and  the  calj^  very 
short,  and  unequally  and  undulately  crenated.  It  grows  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high,  and  has  purple  Sowers.    Found  wild  in  Armenia. 

■  R.  p.  3  xayr^Xmm  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab ,  t.  906.,  Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  843., 

has  the  leaves  small,  and  the  flowen  purple.  It  is  a  nadve  of 
Gibraltar. 

•  R.  p.  4  St/Mx^  Swt.  Brit.  m.-Gard.,  n.  s.,  t.  50.,  Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.643., 

has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  clothed  with  white  tomentum  benead)  j 
corymbs  many-flowered;  ovarium  tomentose,  and  10-celled.  The 
flowers  are  of  arosy  purple,  wproaching  to  crimson,  elegantly  spotted 
with  black.  A  hvbnd,  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  Wood,  from 
the  seed  of  R.  pdnticum,  impr^ated  by  the  pollen  of  B.  arbdreum' 

•  R.  p.5lAimi  Card.  Mae., -rcA.  XI.  p.  190.     Corolla  white;  the  uppo- 

segments  marked  by  afewdull  scarlet  spots.  This  is  a  most  stnltmg 
variety,  originated  by  M.  Jacob  Makoy.  It  is  named  aft^  Mr. 
Low  of  Clapton. 

•  ■  R.  p.  6  ataieiiidet;  R.  azalefildes  Deif, ;  R.n.p  subdeciduum  AnA: 

Bot.  Bep..  t.  379.,  Hayn.  AbbOd.,  t.  15. ;  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  pdn- 
ticum and  some  speaes  of  Azklea,  with  fragrant  blossoms.     It  was 
originated  about  1820,  and  is  a  favourite  in  collections.    There  is  a 
subvariety,  R.p.  a.  t  odordCum  Lodd.  CaL,  in  which  the  flowers  are 
suj^wsed  to  be  more  odoriferous  than  b  R.  p.  azaleoldes. 
KuTtery  VaiieHa.     The  following  are  cultivated  by  HesKS.  Loddtges. 
{Calakgue  of  Ptantt,  ^e.,  at  Hackney.  ISth  ed.,  1B36.) 
R.  p.  Ubum.  R.  p.  t.  pUoo,  S.  p.  D 

■ngunUMiuDL  ftiL  mfoM*.  -' 

uwiHtU^mniii.  IM.  aOnia. 


iDeter^tioti.  The  fihodod^dron  piJnticum  is  the  commonest  species  of 
the  genus  in  British  gardens,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to 
15  ft.,  or  upwards;  forming  a  dense  bush,  which  will  spread  over  a  lai^ 
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space,  if  it  be  allowed  abundance  of  roonu  The  branches  are  round, 
rather  testaceous  bark,  marked  by  scars.  The  leaves  are  long,  coriaceous, 
quite  entire,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  somewhat  ferruginous  beoeath. 
The  flower  buds  are  large  and  terminal,  and  the  coroUas  of  a  fine  purple. 
The  seeds  are  small,  and  of  irregular  shape,  like  minute  sawdust.  In  proper 
soil,  if  kept  moist,  the  plant  will  make  shoots,  when  young,  of  1  fl.  or  more  in 
length  in  a  season,  attaining  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  5  or  6  years :  but 
afterwards  it  grows  more  slowly;  and,  when  a  large  bush,  seldom  makes 
shoots  above  6  in.  in  length.     It  appears  to  be  of  considerable  durability. 

Geography,  The  /Rhododendron  p6nticum  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  in 
various  places ;  of  Georgia,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas,  and  various  odier 
parts  of  Asia;  but  not  of  North  America,  unless  R.  purpikreum  and  R. 
catawbi^se  be  varieties  of  this  species,  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  case. 
According  to  Pallas,  this  shrub  is  found  nowhere  in  Russia,  except  in  the 
southern  calcareous  district  of  Caucasus,  where  it  grows  in  humid  situations, 
along  with  the  beech  and  the  alder.  Like  all  hair-rooted  plants,  it  is  genenOy 
found,  in  a  wild  state,  in  soft  or  minutely  divided  soil,  but  not  alwajrs  in  sod 
analogous  to  our  peat.  It  is  often  found  on  clayey  loam,  but  it  is  only  when 
this  is  kept  moist,  by  being  in  a  shady  situation.  On  mountains,  it  never 
ascends  so  h^  as  to  approach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

JTutory,  The  rhododendron  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  both  by  that 
name,  and  by  the  name  of  rhododaphne,  or  the  rose  laurel.  The  Romans 
also  were  acquainted  with  this  shrub;  but,  as  Plio^  observes,  they  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  give  a  name  to  it;  for  it  was  in  ancient  Italy,  as  it  is  at  present 
throughout  Europe,  known  principally  by  its  ordinal  Greek  name.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  flowers  of 
the  rhododendron  and  azalea,  both  of  which  are  abundant  inTontus ;  and  the 
flowers  had  such  an  influence  on  the  honey  of  the  country,  that  the  Romans 
would  not  receive  it  in  tribute,  but  obli^sd  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Pontus  to  pay  them  a  double  portion  of  wax  in  lieu  of  it.  Both  the  rhodo- 
dendron and  the  azalea  were  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebiaond, 
in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  and  they  still  are  so.  Xenopbon  reports  thai, 
when  the  army  of  10,000  Greeks,  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  approached  that 
city,  his  soldiers,  having  eaten  the  honey  which  they  found  in  the  environs, 
were  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  a  species  of 
delirium,  so  severe,  that  those  least  affected  resembled  drunken  persons,  and 
the  others  madmen.  The  ground  was  strewed  about  with  the  bodies  of  the 
soldiers,  as  it  is  after  a  battle.  Nobody  died,  however,  and  the  malady  disap- 
peared 24  hours  after  it  had  commenced,  leaving  only  a  sensation  of  great 
weakness.  Turner,  in  his  Herbal,  must  have  had  this  story  in  view,  when,  in 
1568,  he  wrote  the  following  passage :  —  *'  I  have  ssne  thys  tre  (the  rhodo* 
daphne)  in  diverse  places  of  Italy ;  but  I  care  not  if  it  neuer  com  into  Eng- 
land, seyng  it  in  all  poyntes  is  lyke  a  Pharesy;  that  is,  beauteus  without,  ami 
within  a  rauenus  wolf  and  murderer."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Dr. 
Turner  may  have  referred  to  the  oleander,  to  which,  as  appears  by  Gerard 
(edit.  1636,  p.  1406.),  the  names  of  rhododendron,  rhododaphne,  nerium, 
and  oleander  were  at  that  time  applied.  The  poisonous  proiierties  of  the 
flowers  of  the  12.  pdnticum  are  denied  by  Guldenstadt,  and  also  by  Pallas; 
both  these  authors  assei'ting  that  it  was  the  honey  fiom  the  flowers  of  Azalea 
p6ntica  Twhich  grows  plentifully  among  the  bushes  of  the  R,  pooticum^  that 
produced  the  deleterious  effect  on  Xenophon's  soldiers ;  it  having  been  iound, 
m  modern  times,  that  honey  made  from  the  flowers  of  this  shrub,  taken  in 
large  quantities,  b  highly  deleterious.  R,  p6nticum  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  83.) 
was  first  introduced  b^  Conrad  Loddiges,  in  1763;  and  it  has  since  spread 
through  the  country  with  such  an  extraordinarv  d^ee  of  rapidity ;  that  there 
is  now  scarcely  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground  in  Britain  without  it. 

Propertici  and  Utei,  In  its  native  country,  we  are  not  aware  that  this 
plant  is  applied  to  any  use,  except  that  to  which  all  woodv  plants  are 
applicable ;  viz.  of  being  cut  down  for  fuel.     In  Britain,  it  is  planted  as  an 
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ornamental  shrub,  not  only  in  open  situations,  but,  on  a  lai^  scale,  in  woods, 
to  serve  as  undergrowtli,  and  as  a  shelter  for  game.  Professor  Henslow,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Magadne  of  Natural  History ^  vol.  iz.  p.  476.,  mentions 
that  he  had  seen  some  crystals  of  a  substance  resembling  s^arcandy,  which 
were  found  in  the  decayuig  flowers  of  the  R.  pdnticum.  The  syrup,  which 
afterwards  hardened  into  these  crystals,  always  exuded  '*  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  thickened  base  upon  which  the  ovary  is  seated,  and  apparently 
from  a  minute  danduiar  spot  placed  between  the  sinus  formed  by  the  two 
upper  teeth  of  Sie  calyx."  The  plant  was  in  a  morbid  state,  and  the  crystals 
were  found  more  particularly  witnin  some  of  the  flowers  that  had  withered 
without  fully  expanding.  In  the  BuUetm  Unicertel,  R.  p6nticum  is  stated  to 
contain  some  grains  of  common  sugar,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  on  the  surface 
of  the  upper  division  of  the  corolla. 

SoU^  SiiuaUon^  ^c.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil;  but,  in  England,  it  seems 
to  thrive  best  in  sandy  peat,  or  deep  sandy  loam.  In  the  common  manured 
earth  of  gardens  it  succeeds  worse  than  in  unmanured  loams  of  a  close  tex- 
ture, even  strong  clays,  particularly  if  the  latter  be  kept  mobt.  The  want  of 
tenacity  of  the  manured  ^den  soil  alluded  to,  more  especially  in  a  dry 
season,  seems  not  to  allow  it  to  cohere  sufllciently  to  the  small  hair-like  roots 
of  this  order  of  plants,  to  enable  their  very  minute  spongioles  to  imbibe  nou- 
rishment from  it. 

Propagation,  All  the  rhododendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taken  off*  in  a  growing  state,  when  their  lower  ends  have  begun 
to  ripen,  and  planted  in  pure  sand,  and  covered  with  a  beU-glass ;  but,  in 
general,  this  mode  is  only  worth  adopting  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare  sorts. 
By  layers,  also,  is  a  common  mode  with  sorts  which  do  not  seed  freely,  or 
with  particular  varieties :  but  by  far  the  most  general  method  practised  in 
gardens  is  by  seeds.  These  are  produced  in  abundance  in  this  country ;  and 
they  are  also  received  from  America.  They  are  ripe  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and,  though  they  will  retain  their  vegetative  properties  Tor  upwards  of 
a  year,  and  some  of  them  for  several  years,  it  is  considered  safest  to  sow 
them  soon  afber  they  are  gathered.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  peat  soil,  or 
very  fine  sandy  loam,  in  a  shady  border,  or  in  pots ;  and  treated  as  re- 
commended at  the  hesid  of  this  section. 

Culture,  After  seedling  plants  have  been  a  year  in  pots,  or  in  the  seed-bed, 
they  are  transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  and  removed  every  year,  or  every 
second  year,  and  placed  at  peater  distances,  till  they  have  attained  the  size 
at  which  it  is  considered  desuid)le  to  sell  them,  or  to  plant  them  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain.  At  whatever  age  or  size  they  are  removed  from  the 
nursery,  they  require,  in  common  with  all  hair-rooted  plants,  to  have  a  small 
ball  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots,  and  to  have  these  carefully  protected 
from  drought  by  mats.  In  consequence  of  almost  all  the  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  being  removable  with  balls,  they  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  tJiough  the  autumn  and  spring  are  the  periods  generally 
made  choice  of.  In  consequence,  also,  of  peat  soil  readily  adhering  to  the 
fibrils  of  this  genus,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  JSric^cese,  it  becomes  less  necessary 
to  grow  them  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of  removal,  than  is  the  case  with 
most  other  rare  and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs :  for  example,  the  MagnoUocmv. 
In  some  of  the  English  nurseries,  plants  of  iShododendron  p6nticum  are  trained 
with  single  stems,  to  the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.,  before  they  are  suffered  to 
branch  off;  and,  so  treated,  they  make  very  handsome  small  trees, 

Siatisiie$.  In  the  eiiTirons  of  London,  lonie  or  the  largest  rhododendrons  sre  in  the  artiOKCuB 
at  Kew,  where  tbev  are  nearly  IS  ft.  high.  In  the  wooda  at  Kenwood,  there  are  also  several  of  this 
hdght  At  Wimbledon  House,  there  Is  a  bush,  which,  la  1834,  was  S3  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Hamp- 
shire,  at  Cufibdls,  there  is  one  which,  in  1834,  was  15  ft.  high,  and  the  branches  coTored  a  space 
39  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Bedfbrdshire,  at  wobum  Abbey,  in  dry  sand,  without  any  bos  or  other  ar. 
tifldal  soil,  a  plant,  90  years  planted,  in  1&35  formed  a  bush  88  ft.  in  diameter.  In  Derbyshire,  at 
Shipley  Hall,  there  is  a  Hhododtedron  p6nticum,  which,  in  1835,  was  16  ft.  high,  th#branchcs  of 
which  cover  a  space  56ft.  in  diameter.  In  Scotland,  at  Minard,  in  Argyllshire,  there  is  a  plant  8  ft. 
high,  which  covers  a  naoc  90  ft.  in  circumference.  In  Ireland,  at  Oiicl  Temple,  near  Dublin,  one, 
flO  years  planted,  was,  m  1834,  16  ft.  high,  and  oorercd  a  space  38  ft.  in  diameter.  At  Mom  Park, 
near  Cork,  there  is  a  plant  which,  in  10  years,  is  9|  ft.  high,  and  the  space  covered  by  the  branchea 
is  99  ft.  6  In.  in  diameter.    At  Castle  Frcke,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  one  about  the  same  rise. 
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Commercial  StoHtHci.  Hm  price  of  plants  of  the  tpedee.  In  the  Loodon 
nunenes.iifTom  W.  5t.  to  5/.  per  hundred ;  and  of  the  rariedes,  from  1/.  e^to 
5f.  each ;  and  seeds  are  2i.  per  ounce.  At  Bollwyller,  S  yean'  aeedlings  are 
£5  franc*  per  hundred,  and  the  varieties  front  1  franc  to  S  francs  each.  At  New 
York,  plants  of  the  species  are  1  dollar  each,  and  of  the  Tirieties  2  dollars. 

■  ft.  B.  ma'iimuh  L.     The  largest  Rhododeodroa,  or  American  Rote  Big. 

Unmalkm.    Lis.  Sp.  n.,K.wa.|  Dss-i  HUL,  J.  &  M3. ;  lAdd.  C>(.,(d.  18% 

Entrnimtt.    Bet.lli«.,  L^Lg  Lim.lIL,  3Gt.i  ScbmUI  Bium.,  t  IlLi  MilL  Icon.,  Ka. ;  CiUb 

CK.,!ltn.f.*.i  laiaaijlf  «« 
Spec.  Char,,  Ifc.     Arborescent.     Leaves  elliptic. oblong,  acute,  convex,  blunt* 

iih  at  the  base,  whitish  or  rusty  beneath,  glabrous.     Calycine  segmailx 

oval.obtuse.     Segments  of  corolla  roundish.    Flowers  pale  red,  tn  ambei- 

late  corymbs, studded  with  green.yellow, 

or  purple  piotuberaaces.  (Don'i  Mili.,  \ 

\u.  p.  843.)     A  native  of  North  Ame-  ^ 

rica,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  on  the 

mountains,    near   rivulets   and    lakes,    j 

upon  rocks  and  barren  soils,  where  it    \ 

oontinuea  flowering  a  ^reat  part  of  the   , 

summer;  and  where  it  forms  a  shrub  fi 

growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 

15  ft.,  flowering  from  June  to  August. 

Introduced   in   1736,  and  frequent  in 

collections.    This  spedea  is  not  nearly 

so  easy  of  culture  as  R.  pdnticum,  and 

ndther  grows  nor  flowers  so  freely  in 

British  gardens.     Though   introduced    by   Peter   CoUinion    in    1736,   & 

did   not   flower  in   England  till    1756,  as   Miller  informs  us;   who  adds, 

that  the  only  person  who  then  succeeded   in  raising  it   was   Mr,  James 

Gordon,  at  MUe  End.     The  culture.  Sec.,  are  the  same  as  for  R.  p6nticnm. 

Plants  of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  ere  I(.  each,  and  seeds  3(.  6rf. 

per  oz. ;  at  Bollwvller  plants  are  4  and  5  francs  each ;  and  at  New  York,  frtXD 

50  cents  to  1  dollar,  and  of  the  white  variety  8  doUars. 

-  ■  R.  m.  8  o/iam  Hort.  has  pure  white  flowers,  and  i*  compttratiTd)' 
rare  in  British  gardens. 
■  R.  m.  3  h^bridum  Hook.  Bot.  Hag.,  t.3454.;  R.  fii^rans  HoH-i  S, 
htbriduDi  Lodd,  Cat.;  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  originated  by  f^- 
tilising  the  common  white  glaucous-leaved  Azalea  with  the  p«^len 
of  R.  maximum.  This  variety  has  fragrant  flowers,  and,  accordi^ 
to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  is  "  amply  worthy  of  a  place  In  every  garden 
and  shrubbery." 

a  t3.  R-  (m-)  i>ubpi;'bbu>i  G.  Dm,    The  purple^/fouwml  Rhododendron,  or 

American  Bote  Bay, 
Uautflcalkm    Doni  MUL,  3.  p.  Bt& 

Sumtmri.  B.  tnlilnum  r  purptunun  INinIt  PI  Oma.  Stfl.,  1.  p.  07.  t  B-  ptaHcon  DMcn. 
plifnuni  Laid.  Cal. 

Spec.  Char,,  S[e.  Arboreoua.  Leaves  lar^,  oblong-elKptic,  flatdah,  acute, 
bluntish  at  the  base,  green,  and  ^abrous  on  both  sur&ces.  S^ments  of 
corolla  oblong  and  obtuse.  Flowers  Urge,  purple.  Csljjcine  segments 
obtuse.  This  shrub  approaches  near  to  R,  ponticum ;  but  it  differs  in  its 
foliaceous  calyx,  end  ouerwise.  It  ^ws  to  en  immense  size ;  its  stem 
bdng  often  found  18  in.  and  more  in  diameter;  and  its  foliage  triple  the  siie 
of  t&t  of  any  other  spedee.  (Don'i  AfilL,  iii.  p.SU.)  It  is  a  native  of '\^r- 
sinia  aaid  Caroline,  on  the  h^est  mountains,  near  lakes ;  where  it  forms  a 
Urge  shrub,  or  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  85  ft.,  flowering  in  Hay  sod 
June.  This  species  appears  to  be  in  cultivation  in  some  British  nurseries, 
under  the  name  of  R,  arbdreum  americanum;   but  in  Idessrs.  Loddiges's 


.t«  corymbs. 
t3.)     It  is  E 
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arboretum  it  is  named  R.  p6nticum  macrc^hyllum.    Tlie  year  of  its  intro- 
duction into  British  gardens  is  uncertain  j  nor  has  it  becii  much  cultivated. 

■  4.  R.  Pl'rsh//  G.  Don.    Purah's  Rhododendron,  or  American  Hote  Baif. 

UeniifirnUnn.     Dan-i  Hil>  ,  3.  p.  StS. 

Sipunf/ine.    R.  mliimumfl  tlbum   Puiih  Fl.  A-hct.  Sept.,  ].  f.WJ. 

Spec.  Ckar.,  ^c.  ArborHcont  Lmim  cunMlt-linceolate,  flit,  glibroui,  tipering  gnduillf  to  the 
bale,  psln-  btnnih.     c^^cinc  nxgmenti  onl.  nUuM.    Siipnciiu  nc  cnToHi  rouncllih.DblDnit. 

a  5.  R.  catawbib'nse  Michx.    The  Catawba  Rhododendron. 

rocul^lialia*.  Michi.  FL  Bir.  Amn.,  I.  p.  £5H. ;  Don't  MUl.,  a  p.  MS.    Lnld.  Cat,  «L  \«X. 
EatiMttti.    Bot.  Hi(.,L  1S7I.  i  Lodd.  But.  Citi.,  L  UIS.;  indourjlf.  933. 
^lec.  Ckar.,  ^c.     Leaves  short-oval,  rounded,  and  obtuse  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, of  a  different  colour  beneath.     Calyclne  aexments  elongated  oblong. 

Flowers  purple,  disposed  in  umbel- 

'-■-  -  tubs.  (Don't  MU!.,  iii.  p. 
:  is  a  native  of  the  high 
)s  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 

particularly  near  the  head  waters 

of  the  Catawba  River,  where  it  is 

a  shrub,  about  4  fl.  high,  (lowering 

Trom  June  till  August.    Introduced 

in  IS09,  and  now  one  of  the  most  "* 

common  species  in  eatdens.    It  is  q( 

more  robust  growth  than  either  R. 

other  respects,  seema  intermediate  ^ 
between  them.      There  are  many 
hybrids  in   cultivation   between  tt 
and  the  ronnerspccics,  though  with- 
out   names;    partly   from   the   minuteness    of  the   shailes  of  distinction 
between  them,  and  partly  from  their  having  been  raised  by  nurserymen  who 
had  not  suRictent  influence  or  energy  to  bring  them  uuder  the  notice  of 
botanists.     There  are  some  very  distmct  varieties  in  the  Knaphill  Nursery. 
Plants  vary  In  price  from  It.  to  5f. 

Varieliet. 

•  R.  r.  2  Ruttcllikmim  BrU.  Fl.-Gard.,  2ds.,  t.9l.,  Don'i  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  843. — Leaves  oblong,  finely  tomentose  beneatii.  Corymbs  many- 
dowered.  Flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  red,  approaching  to  crimson.  A 
hybrid  raised  from  the  seed  of  R.  catawbi^nse,  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  of  S.  arbireun),  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea.  It  is  a  very 
splendid  variety,  but  somewhat  tender. 

■  R.  c.  3  li/irinum  Hort.  is  a  variety  with  a  corolla  much  resembling 
that  of  S.  c.  RussellMnnm,  but  with  obvious  spots  on  the  inside. 

n.  6.  R.  chbvsa'nthum  L.     The  goldcn^ouiCTmi  Rhododendron. 

/dflUtlaUisit.    Lln.S)M.,tM.,Siippl..337.  i  Don't  Hill,,  3.  [t  H3.  i  Lodd.  CM.,  «d.  1838. 

^^SEa^i.  P.LI.  Uin.  Ap|>™d.'.M,Tra!No.8J.  t-n.  f,  1— fl  ;  Fl  Ron,,  1.  p.M,Lai.;  WcndT.  Mod 
BoL,  tSS.  1. 149;  i  Siliib.  nir.  Load.,  I,  Sa-,  GihI.  Slb.,4.  L5t. 

^lec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  acutish,  attenuated  at  the  base,  oblong,  glabrous, 
reticulatel^  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  colour  beneath.  Flowers  and  buils 
clothed  with  rusty  tomentum.  Pedicels  hairy.  Calyx  hardly  any.  Seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  rounded.  Ovarium  tomentose.  Branches  decuin- 
bent,  beet  with  rusty  stipula-formed  scales.  Flowers  handsome,  large, 
drooping,  revolute,  rather  irregular,  yellow.  Stigma  5-lobed,  (Don't  MiU. 
Hi.  p.  844,)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  the  h^est  mountains ;  and 
of  Caucasus,  where  it  forms  a  low  evergreen  undershrub,  growing  from 
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6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  PaUaa  lound  it  ia 
Kamtschatka,  growing  in  the  hollows  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  and 
by  the  margins  of  stagnant  pools.  It  is  indigenous  through  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  from  LakeBaical  to  the  river  Lena;  thriving  equaOy  on  the  tons 
of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  in  the  peat  bop  of  the  valley,  it 
was  introduced  in  1796,  but  is  not  common  in  collections,  being  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep.  The  best  plants,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  London,  ^  at 
the  Knaphill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey.  This  shrub  has  a  place  in  the  British 
materia  medica,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  cc^chicum, 
in  the  cure  of  the  ^ut'  and  rheumatism.  Its  value  as  a  medicine  was  first 
discovered  by  Omehn  and  Steller,  when  travelling  in  Siberia,  who  inform  us 
that  the  Siberians  have  recourse  to  it  in  rheumatic  and  other  afl^tjons  of 
the  muscles  and  joints.  The  manner  of  usin^  the  plant  by  the  Siberians  is^ 
by  putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  m  an  earthen  pot,  with  about 
10  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  keeping  it  nearly  at  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night : 
this  they  take  in  the  morning,  and,  by  repeating  the  dose  three  or  four  times, 
generally  effect  a  cure.  It  is  said  to  occasion  heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  de- 
lirium, and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  affected.  (WoodvUieJ) 

tt.  7.  R,  cauca'sicuk  Pall.    The  Caucasian  Rhododendron. 

Ideniificatim,    PalL  FL  Rom.,  L  p.  46. 1 90. ;  Don*s  HilL,  3.  pL  8M. ;    Lodd.  Cat,  edL  1896. 
Engraoingg     Bot  Mag.,  t  1145. ;  aAd  our^.  g^i. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  clothed  with 
rusty  tomentum  beneath,  rugged  and  green  above. 
Peduncles  hairy.  Bracteas  elongated,  tomentose. 
Ovarium  downy.  Root  creeping.  Branches  pro- 
cumbent. Flowers  purple  or  white,  disposed  in 
umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  rotate,  with  wavy, 
rounded  s^ments.  (DonCi  MilL,  iii.  p.  844.)  A 
native  of  Caucasus,  on  high  rocks,  near  the  Umits 
of  perpetual  snow;  where  it  forms  an  evergreen 
shrub,  growing  1  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  August. 
It  was  introduced  in  1803,  but  is  rare  in  col- 
lections. There  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's, 
and  at  Knaphill.  934 

Varie^s.     The  following  hybrids  are  among  the  handsomest  rbododeDdrons 
in  cultivation :  — 

«.  R.  r.  2  iirandneum  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3422.,  has  straw-coloured  co- 
rollas. A  plant  of  this  variety  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  in 
April,  1835,  was  2  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  the  extre- 
mities of  its  fine  leafy  branches  terminated  with  clusters  of  large, 
beautiful,  straw-coloured  flowers.  The  climate  of  Scotland  seems 
to  suit  this,  and  some  of  the  other  species  found  in  the  coldest  parts 
of  the  Russian  empire,  better  than  that  of  the  south  of  England. 

ii  R.  r.  3  pulcherrimum  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.,  1. 1820.  f.  2.,  ia  a  hybrid,  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphill  Nursery,  between  R.  arbd- 
reum  and  R.  cauc6sicum,  in  1832.  It  is  described  aa  a  ^  most  beau- 
tiful variety,"  quite  hardy,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

ii  R.  c.  4  Noblekxmm  Hort.,  RoL  Reg.,  1. 1820.  f.  1.,  is  a  hybrid,  very 
much  like  the  preceding  one  in  all  respects,  except  that  its  flowcn 
are  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  rose  colour. 

m  8.  R.  PUNCTA^TCM  Andr.    The  dotted-leaved  Rhododendron. 

Identification.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  S& :  Vent  Cels,  1 15. ;  Doa*t  Mill.,  &  p.  844^ :  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18SE 
Synonuwtet.    R.  feiTUgfneaiii  var.  minus  Ptrt.  Ench.^  1.  pi  478. ;  JR.  minus  Mtdu.  Ft  Bar,  Jmer.,  1 


p.  258. ;  R.  puDcUtum  tar.  minus  Wat$.  Dend.  Brit..  168.  a. 
EngratOngt.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  36. ;  Vent  Cels.  1 15. ;  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  1 162.  a. ;  and  wuJ^.9S&. 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.     Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  beset 
with  rusty  resinous  dots  beneath.     Pedicels  short.     Calycine  teeth  short. 
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Segments  of  corolla  ovate,  a  little  undulated. 
Flowers  pink,  diapased  iii  nmbellate  corymba. 
Corollas  fuRnel-sbaped.  Capiulea  elotl^ted. 
(Don',  MiU.,  iii.  p.  944.)  It  a  a  native  of  Ca. 
roline,  on  the  mounttiins,  paiticularly  at  the  < 
head  waters  of  the  Savannah  Rivt^,  where  it 
forms  an  evergreen  ahrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  4ft.,and  floweriiiEinJDly  and  August.  Intro- 
duced in  1786,  and  irequent  in  collections. 
Varieti/. 

■  R.p.  2inajut  Ker.Bot  Reg.,t.  37. — Leaves 
and  flowers  larger. 

a.  9.  R.  ferkdoi'nbuk  It.     The  Taaty-Uaved  Rhododendron. 

IiltnHflatKm.    Un.\.,see.i  Don'iHllL.S.  p.  RM. ;  Lodd.  CU.,cd.  ISK. 

SlumimgM.  Jmxl  at^,l.r.4a.t.  is.-,  Ft  AuMI,,3.  tlU.  ;  LodiBcM.  C^,a&:  Liib.la]a,  SM.1 

^xc.  Char.,  jr.     Leaves  oblong,  atteausted  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  shining 
and  green  above,  but  thickly  hieset  with  rusty  dot*  beneath.     Calyeine  seg- 
ments dentately  ciliated.    Leaves  like  those   , 
of  the  box  tree ;  when  young,  ciliated  with  i 
a  few  hairs  at  bottom.    Flowers  of  a  beau- 
tifid   rose  colour  or  scarlet,   disposed  in 
Duibdlate  corvmbs,  marked  with  ash-co- 
loured or   yellow  dots.     CotoIIbs  fLmnel-   I 
shaped.  Filiiments  hairy  at  bottom.  (Ifon't  ' 
Mik,  iu.  p.  844.)     It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alpsof  Europe,  as  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  ^ 

Savoy,  Danpain^,  and  Pedmont;  where 
this  species  and  R.  hirsiktum  terminate  lig- 
neous v»etation,  and  finmish  the  shepherch 

with  theif  only  fiiel.    It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growiiw  about  I  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  from  Hay  to  Jtdy.  latrodnced  in  1752,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

a.  R./  2  Album  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1R36,   has  white  flowers. 

o.  10.  R.  (?  r.)  hibsu'tuii  L.     The  hairy  Rhododendiwn. 


JSatn—VL*'^  Aiinr.,1.  CSS-i  BM.  1I>». t  Ua i  Lsdd.  Bat.  CalL.I 

£^>ec.  Ciar.,^  ^i^.  Leave*  ovate-lanceolete,  or  elliptic, 
kcutish,  oliated,  with  rusty  hairs  on  the  margins,  gla- 
brous above,  dotted  and  hairy  beneath.  Calydne  teg- 
menta fringed,  bearded.  Flowers  pale  red  or  scarlet, 
disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs.  Corollas  fnnnel- 
ahaped.  {Don't  MiU.,  iiL  p.  844.)  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  of  Swilierland,  Austria, 
S^ria,  Dauphin£,  &c. ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub  grow- 
ing Ihnn  1  ft.  to2fLhigli,floweri]igfroin  May  to  July. ' 
Introduced  in  1S56,  and  possUily  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding  species. 

FaHett/. 

w-  R.  (/)  h.  2  earirgofttM  has  die  leaves  edged  with  yeBow. 

■.  II.  il.  sffro'suM  D.  Don.     The  bristly  Rhododendron. 

True,  a  n  M8.  i  Prod.  FL  N<f^,  tS. ,  DodI  MSI,  1 

brtiUs.    lont  ml,  Doennite,  brMIr  ■«  th*  m»(!ni 
Calrdiw  aHiunu  rouDdad,  oulgHnd, 
.    Lain)  biB  an  Ini*  kHW,    Flavin 
4f  2 
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putple,  tise  of  thote  of  R.  d&jkricum,  divpowd  In  unbdlate  ooryrabt.  Calyx  purple.  FilaBcnli 
beard^  At  the  baae.  Stignu  capitate.  {Don's  MOL,  iii.  p.  844w)  A  native  of  Kcfal.  in  Goaniii. 
than ;  where  it  it  a  shrub,  growing  fk-om  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  height ;  but  it  haa  not  yet  lowered 
in  England,  where  it  is  considered  as  a  frame  shrub.  It  was  introduced  in  18^  ;  but  we  have  net 
seen  the  plant 

m  R.  maerofik0lhim  D.  Don  (G.  DonU  MUL^  iii.  p.  843l)  is  a  native  of  the  north.west  coast  of  North 
America,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Menzies;  and  th«%  are  specimens  in  Mr.  Lamberfft  hcrba. 
rlum  i  but  the  plant  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  petioles  of  the  leaves  ace  1  in.,  aad 
their  disks  flrom  7  in.  to  8  in.,  long  j  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  JZ.  m&ximum,  asd 
white. 

§  11.    Lepipherum  D.  Don. 

Derimttiam.  FVom  lej^,  a  scale,  and  j^ro,  to  bear;  leaves  covered  with  snaU  ccalea.  linb  of 
calyx  dilated,  5-Iobed.  Corolla  campanulate  or  rotate.  Stamens  la  Ovarium  S-celled.  Leave* 
membranous:  sometimes  deciduous,  but  generally  persistent  Shrubs,  natives  of  Eurape^Notth 
America,  ana  the  Himalayas. 

t.  12.  /}.  lappo'nicum  Wahl,    The  Lapland  Rhododendron. 

Ident^UaHm.    WahL  FL  Suec..  p.  849. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  845. 

Sjfnonymet.    Aiilea  lapp6nica  Un.  F9.  Suec,  pi  64.,  S/t.,  t.  214.,  FL  happ^  ed.  Smxth^  p.  £8.  t  &  C  U 

Hook.  Bot,  Mag.,  3106. ;  A.  ferruginea  Hort. 
Engravmg.    Ow  fig.  938. 

Spec,  Char.,  S^c,  Shrub,  branched,  procumbent.  Branches  divaricate.  Co- 
rollas rotately  funnel-shaped.  Young  branches  obscurely  pubescent,  warted. 
Leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  stiff,  beset  with  honeycomb- 
like dots,  y^owish  and  scaly  beneath  j  deep  green 
above ;  and  pale  green,  and  at  length  yellowish,  beneath ; 
thickly  beset  with  hollow  dots  on  both  surfaces,  which 
are  covered  b^  umbilicate  permanent  scales.  Flow- 
ers crimson,  disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  5—6  to* 
gether,  surrounded  by  large  dotted  scales,  or  bracteas. 
Calyx  covered  with  yellow  scales,  ciliated.  Segments 
of  corolla  unequal,  and  undulated.  Stamens  5—- 8,  equal 
in  length  to  the  corolla.  Stigma  capitate,  5-lobed.  Fila- 
ments hairv  at  the  base.  (Don't  Mill,,  iii.  p.  845.)  It  is 
a  native  oi  the  arctic  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  where  it  forms  a  procumbent  shrub,  flowering 
in  July.     Introduced  in  1825,  but  rare  in  collections. 

.tt  tt.  13.  R.  DAU^RicuM  L.    The  Dahurian  Rhododendron. 

Uent^leafian.    Lin.  Sp^  662. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  8.  p  846. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189a 

EngraviiitfM.    Pall.  FL  Ross.,  1.  p.  47.  t  Si. ;  Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  1 4. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 836. ;  Lodd.  Bot. 
Sb.,  t.  605. }  Amm.  Ruth.,  18L  t.  21. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  deciduous,  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous, but  sprinkled  with  rusty  scales,  especially  beneath.     Limb  of  calyx 
5-toothed.     Corollas  rotate.     Roots  knobbed,  abounding  in  fibres.     Stems 
twisted  and  knobbed  in  the  wild  state.     Petioles  downy.     Leaves  dotted 
on  both  surfaces,  but  ferruginous  beneath.    Before  they  fall  in  autumn,  they 
become  of  a  dusky  red  colour.    The  flowers  rise  before  the  leaves,  from  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  from  buds  which  are  composed  of  concave  downy 
scales.     Corolla  purple.  (DonU  Mill.,  iii.  p.  845.)     It  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
peculiar  to  the  alpine  tracts  of  Eastern  Asia.    It  appears  first  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenissei ;  and  beyond  that,  especially  from  the 
river  Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  begins  to  be  common ;  but 
about  the  Baikal  it  is  most  abundant,  and  extends  through 
the  deserts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Thibet.     At  the 
Lena  it  becomes  more  rare;  and  beyond  that  it  is  much 
dwarfer,  with  more  slender  flowers,  and  narrower  leaves. 
Pallas  informn  us  that  the  leaves  are  narcotic,  fragrant,  and 
possess  the  odour  of  those  of  i^edum  palustre;  and  that,  like  i^ 
It,  they  are  used  to  drive  away  bugs,  and  also  as  tea.     The  ^' 
fruit,  he  says,  is  employed  for  intoxicating  fish,  but  in  what 
manner,  or  for  what  purpose,  he  does  not  state.     A  shrub, 
growing  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ;  flowering  from  December  to 
March.     Introduced  in  1780,  and  frequent  in  collections.  939 
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Variety. 

■■  R.  <^.  S  atromnrnt  Ker,  fiot.  fleg.,  1. 194-.,  Bot.  Mag.,  1. 1888.,  LodJ. 
Cat.,  ed.  183(i,  is  subevergreen.  Leaves  deep  green,  and  shiDing 
above.     It  IB  a  native  or  Siberia. 

MS.)  11 1  niUx  of  NcimI, 
nd  wlih  eraj  pan  of  Uw 
A.  or  3  It ,  but  W  not  gret 


R.  frpWMn  Will  {Ayh  la<at 
with  lAThlbit  or  A.  d£?rieutn.  b, 

.  p.  eai  1 64.  r.  1.  J  doh-i  mm.,  3.  p. 

ilwllh  kHTHiirittalnnamtun;  . 
kcdou.    Ilgrowi  lotbc  hrtihtof  i 

Siii. 

Chamacishis  D. 

DOD. 

DiHtaUm,    Proo  ohiiwii,  on  the  ■ruund,  and  cWw,  the  tack  roK 
buMu,  S^chft.    Conilli  n>ut£    SumoiiICL    Orirtum  S-cdlEd.    Dl. 

t-  14.  fl. . 

.J^Si'^-U 

M.t33,,DeDl1flD.,ap 

,»45. 

.    GmL  Sib ,  4 

^pffc.  C:^r.,  i^c.  Leaves  obovate,  acutixh,  5-iierveil, 
naked,  ciliated,  [ledunrles  hairy,  uauall)'  twin.  Calv- 
one  segments  ciliated,  foliaceous.  Corollas  purple, 
route.  {Don't  Milt.,  iii.  p.  S45.)  A  prostrate  shrub, 
flowering  in  July;  a  native  of  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  in  muddy  places  on  the  mountains. 
Introduced  in  1802,  but  rare  m  British  garden*.   There  940 

are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

t,  15.  JJ,  CiiAii«ci'sTUS  i.    The  Oround-Cistus  Rhododendron. 

JienMcalian.    lin.  Sp.,  SGS.  ;  Don't  UIIL,  3.  p,SH.  |  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  1836. 
EmtraritHU.  Jan.  Ft  AlutT.,  S.  t.  917.  i  BM.   Hu.,  L  DB,  1  BoL  Cab.,  t. 

llBl.iII)cheLGcil.,!$S.  1.109.)  Ftuk.Pli7L.t.l3..Cl,iiiid«ir;U.Mi. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
both  ends,  stiffish,  glandularly  ciliated.  Peduncles 
usually  twin,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyxes,  beset  with  glan- 
dular hairs.  Corollas  rotate,  pale  purple.  A  dwarf 
tufted  shrub,  with  small  leaves,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  a  s^iecies  of  Heli&nthemum.  (i>on'(  Mill.,  iii.  p.  845.) 
A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  as  of  Austria,  Carniola, 
HountBaldo,  and  near  Salzburg;  and  in  Eastern  Siberia. 
It  grows  about  half  a  foot  high,  and  flowcra  in  May  and 
June.  Introduced  in  1786;  but  seldom  to  be  met  with 
■a  British  gardens.  Having  very  small  leaves,  it  may 
without  impropriety  be  introduced  in  such  ericetums  as 
admit  Dabce^cin,  and  other  genera  resembling  the  hardy 
heaths  in  general  appearance. 

}  iv.    PenlatUhera  D.  Don. 


Sed.  Char.   Limb  of  calyx  short,  5-lobed.   Corolla  funnel-shaped.   

Ovarium  5-celled.  Leaves  deciduous.  This  group  includes  the  hardy 
azaleas  of  the  gardens,  which  have  mostly  deciduous  leaves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  in  theu-  appearance  from  the  plants  of  the  preceding  groups  of  this 
genus,  which  are  all  evergreen  and  subevergreen.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
It  would  be  much  better  to  constitute  this  section  the  genus  Azalea,  and 
retain  as  names  for  the  species  those  in  common  use.  The  convenience  of 
such  an  arrangement,  in  gardens  where  there  are  so  many  hundred  varieties 
of  Azalea,  where  so  manv  are  bmng  annually  produced,  and  where  these 
varieties  are  so  much  in  demand,  will  be  felt  by  every  ^dener.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  Torming  genera,  that 
Azalea  and  Abodod^ndron  are  not  generically  distinct;  but,  when  the  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  of  science,  as  it  may  be  called,  leads  to  so  much  con- 
■fusioQ  and  inconvenience  as  in  the  present  cose,  in  practice,  we  certainly 
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think  it  ought  to  be  departed  from ;  for,  after  all,  the  use  of 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience.  A^eeably  to  our  determination  not  to 
institute  any  new  genus,  or  to  distmguish  as  species  kinds  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  such,  we  have  refrained  from  treating  this  section  as  a  distinct 
genus ;  but>  after  Mr.  Don's  name,  we  have  given  the  name  previously  ap- 
plied, and  then  the  common  English  name,  leavine  them  to  be  adopted  fay 
the  practical  gardener,  if  he  should  think  fit.  At  the  same  time,  those  who 
prefer  following  Mr.  Don  have  only  to  pass  over  the  names  which  we  have 
put  in  parenthesis.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  mode  when  we  come  to  the  group 
which  contains  the  Indian  azaleas,  which  we  have  treated  as  half-liudy. 

A  16.  B,  flaVum  G.  Don.  (Axa^lba  n/imcA  L.)   The  Pontic,  or  common.  Azalea. 

Ident^eaiUm,    Don'i  Mill.,  &  p.  847. 

atfturngmu.  AiUe*  pontics  Urn.  Jd.,  lG6a,   Cmrt  Bo*.  Mag.,  1 43&  ;  As&Im  aitteeA  Urn.  Jjfl,  cdL  L 

p.  150.,  Btub,  Ceni.,  S.  pi  S6.  t.  69. 
Engramngi.    Bot  Bfag.,  t  2383. ;  and  onrjig.  MS. 

Spec.  Char,  ^'c*  Flowers  leafy,  clammy.  Leaves  ovate,  oblong  piloae.  ciliafted. 
Corolla  funnel-shaped.  Stamens  very  long.  {DotC$  MUL,  Ml  p.  fM.')  There 
are  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  this  species 
in  the  gardens,  differing  principally  in  the  colour  ^^ 
of  their  flowers,  and  the  hue  of  the  leaves.  The 
flowers  of  the  species  are  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
but  those  of  the  varieties  are  of  all  shadra,  fi-om 
yellow  to  copper,  or  orange,  colour;  and  they 
are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white,  or  of  white 
striped  with  yellow  and  red.  This  shrub  is  de- 
ciduous, and  a  native  of  the  Levant,  of  Pontus, 
of  Caucasus,  Asiatic  Turkey,  &c.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  and  flowers  in 
May  and  June.     It  was  introduced  in  1793.  \    ^     fV"^'^ 

Varietitt  and  HybridM.  As  this  species  seeds  freely,  and  is  easily  cros»-/ecnn- 
dated  with  the  North  American  species,  an  immense  number  of  varieties  of  it 
have  been  originated  in  British  and  Continental  ^dens.  Plants  first  bcsan 
to  be  produced  in  this  way,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century;  and  they  have  since  been  raised  every 
where :  many  hundreds  bv  Mr.  Waterer  of  the  Knaphdl  Nursery ;  many 
in  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon  s  gardens  at  High  Clere ;  and  many  by  the  com- 
mercial gardeners  and  amateurs  of  Belgium,  especiaUy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ghent.  The  High  Clere  seedlings,  and  those  of  Ghent,  are,  perhaps, 
the  richest-coloured  flowers ;  but  some  equally  beautiful  have  been  raised' 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  Donald,  and  others.  The  varieties  and  hybrids  which 
are  considered  as  belonging  to  AzMea  pdntica,  which  are  given  in  Loddiges's 
CatfUogue  for  1836,  are  the  following :  — 

A.  p.  S  &tba.  A.  p.  5  cAprea.  A.  p^  8  gUfica.  A.  a  11  pABida. 

3aurftntla.  ea&mmea  Sign^Kent.  IStrfcoior 

4crocita.  7  ffilgen*.  lOochroleaca.  *™«ar. 

A  17.  22.  NUDiFLo^RUM  TojT.  (aza'lb4  NUDirto'Ri  L.)      The  Qaked-flowered 

Azalea. 

Identifieatian.    Torr.  Fl.  Un.  St,  1.  p.  140. ;  Don*a  Mill,  3.  pi  847. 
Synoiwme$,  AzUea  nudiabra  UtL.  Sp.,  814. ;  As«lea  ]Dericlyinen61d«i 

Mickr.  Fl  Bor.  Amer,^  l.p.,n5^  Pursh  FL  Atner.  8q»L,  Lp.  158.; 

the  American  Honeytuckie ;  May  Flowers,  and  wild,  or  upright, 

Hooeyiuckle,  Amer. 
Ewgranng.    Ourfig.  943. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^'c.  Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  neariy 
smooth,  and  ^een  on  both  surfaces,  ciliat^  on  the 
margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly  beneath,  and 
woolly  above.  Flowers  rather  naked»  not  clammy, 
scarlet,  pink,  white,  striped,  variegated,  red,  purple, 
&c.,  disposed  in  terminal  cluster^  racemes,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than 
the  divisions.   Teeth  of  calyx  short,  rather  rounded. 
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Stamens  much  exaerted.  (Doit'i  MUL,'m.  p.B47.)  A  deciduous  shrub,  a 
native  or  North  America,  troiu  Canada  to  Oeorgia,  on  the  sides  of  hills; 
where  it  grows  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  flowering  from  April  to  June.  In- 
troduced m  1734.  It  is  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  preceding  ^ledesi  of  numerous  hybrids. 
Varietiet  «nd  Hybridt, 


Georgia,  near  Savannah. 

•  R.  n.   2  TutUau  D.  Uod;    A.n.tiidiani  AU.  Hori.  Kern,,  p.  319.;  A. 

peridymendidea  riltilanB  PunA  F1.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  152. — The  flow- 
en  are  deep  red.    Calyxes  minute. 

•  R.  n.  3  c&meum  D.  Bon;  A.  n.  c&itiea  Ail.,  I.  c,  Ker  Bol.  Reg.,  t. 

180.;  A.^.  c&mea  Purth,\.  c. — Thccorollas  are  pale  red,  having  the 
tube  red  at  the  base,  and  the  calyx  foliaceous. 

■  R.  n.  4  dl/mm  D.  Don ;  A.  i).  &lba  AU.,  1.  c. ;  A.  p.  itba  Purth  ;  has  the 

flowers  white,  and  the  calyx  middle-sized, 
a  R,  n.  5  pa^Hondceum  D.  Don,  A.  o.  papilion^ea  Ptmh,  has  reddish 
flowers,  with  the  lower  segment  white,  and  the  calyx  foliaceous. 

■  R.  n.  6  parHtma  D.  Don,  A.jj.  partita  PwraA.— The  flowers  are  pale 

red,  5-parted,  even  to  the  base. 

•  R.  n.  7  poljfAndmm  D.  Don  ;  A.  p.  poly&ndra  Purih,  1.  c. ;  has  flowera 

ofa  roaectdour,  short.     Stamens  10 — 30.     it  ia  found  near  Pbihi- 

•  R.  n.  8   Gotten&xmm  D.  Dim   in 

Brit.  FL-Gard.,  iii.  t.  263.,  and 
our  Jig.  944.,  has  the  branches 
tomentosely  downy.       Leaves 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  oblong,  ^ 
acute,  downy  while  yonog,  but 
glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  and 
recurved  at  the  apex.     Tube  of 
corolla  a  little  Bhorter  than  the 
Bcwnents.        Flowers    delicaU 
light  purple,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemose  corjrmb*.    It  ia  a  hy- 
brid raised  from  the  seed  of  A. 
nudifldra  impr^nated  by   the 
pollen   of  a   hybrid  raised  be- 
tween S.  p6nticuiii  aud  R.  catawbi^se.     This  variety  Mr.  O.  Don 
considers  as  proving  "  clearly  that  rhododendron  and  Azalea  are 
not  generically  distinct ;"  ilioti'i  MUi,,  iir.  p.  387.)  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  case,  according  to  the  canons  for  distinguishing  geaera,  at 
present  in  use  aiuoog  botanists :  but,  as  before  observed,  we  have 
kept  the  genus  Azalea  distinct,  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  our  own  private  opinion,  that  genera  ought 
to  be  established  on  a  totaJity  of  characters  and  properties;  not 
taking  merely  the  form  and  organisation  of  the  parts  of  fructlG- 

«R.)i.  9  TiAntm  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,t.  51  ..has  the  flowers  red. 

aR.n.  10«xinuu«  D.Don  was  raised,  in  1829,  ftvm  seeds  of  A.  nudifl6rum 
coccf  neum  m^us,  to  which  pollen  of  rhododendron  arbdreum  had 
been  ^lied.  It  resembles  its  female  parent,  having  very  littleaffinity 
with  R.  arboreuffl,  except  in  its  evergreen  leaves  and  decandrous 
flowers. 

Tine  varieties  and  hybrids  assigned  to  A.  nudifldra  in  Loddiges's  Cat^tigue 
for  183a  ate  the  following :  — 
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A.  n.  2  kllM.  et  rdbn. 

3  ailMB'lUL 

4  blAnda. 

5  c&raca. 

6  carolini^ia. 

7  Cob6rgia. 

8  coIoriiU. 

9  eoiupicua 

10  crUpa. 

11  ciiinuU. 
13  dUcolor. 

13  fMtigi&tJL 

14  fibre  itl^ooii 

15  fldrida. 

16  glob&M. 

17  grandiflbre. 

18  indUia. 

19  Incarnftta. 
80  mir&btlis. 
SI  moQttoa. 
22  octiroleQct. 


24  palUittMa. 

25  papilion&cea. 

27  purpurftfloeD*. 

28  purpurea. 

29  KMca.  (/g.  9i&) 
SO  rub^rrima. 

31  Tubic&nda. 
S2  rObra. 
33r&ra. 
.   34  r5UUns. 
35  ser^tina. 
36iUmlnai. 

37  iteilUa. 

38  tricolor. 
09  Tjuria. 

40  varUibilia. 

41  vari^ta. 

42  Tenloolor. 

43  violftoea. 


18.  R.  Bi^coLOR  G,  Don.  (A.  (n.)  bi'color  Pmnk.)  The  two-coloured^baorrvd 

Azalea. 


Don't  M ilL,  3L  p.  847. 
Put 


Idemiiflcatkm. 

SymMymet.    Azalea  btoolor  Punk  ft  Amor,  Sept.,  L  p.  153.;  Ai^a  nudUUkra  var.  Uookr  AA. 
Hart  Kew.,  1.  p.  3ia,  Trew  Ekret.,  4& 


Spec,  Char,,  <$t.  Leaves  oblong,  clothed  on  both  surfaces  with  fine  hoaiy 
pubescence,  not  bristly  on  the  nenre.  Flowers  small,  not  clamoQy,  naked. 
Tube  of  corolla  hardly  lonser  than  the  segments.  Calyxes  very  short ; 
having  one  of  the  s^ments  unear,  and  4  times  long;er  than  the  rest.  Fil»- 
ments  exserted.  Branchlets  hispid.  (Don*s  MUL,  iii.  p.  848.)  The  flowers, 
which  are  slender,  and  smaller  than  those  of  most  of  the  species,  are  of  a  pale 
rose  colour,  or  nearly  white,  with  a  deep-red-coloured  tube.  The  plant  ia  a 
native  of  Carolina  and  Georfi;ia,  on  barren  sandy  hills ;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  S.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was 
introduced  in  1734,  and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  va- 
riety of  R,  nudifldrum. 

•  19.  R.  CALBNDULA^CBUM  ToTT.  (A.  (m.)  cALunNTLa'cBa  Midu.)  The  Marigold- 

fiowercd  Azalea. 

IdaUifleaiiom,    Torr.  F1.  Un.  8t  p.  140. ;  Don'i  Mill,  3.  a  847. 

Sifnofkfmet,   Aiilea  calendul&cea  Miekx.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  15&,  Lodi,  BtL  Cab.,  1. 1394. ;  A. 

diflOra  var.  cooeinea  Ait  hort,  Kew.,  319. 
Engravings.    Bot  Mag.,  t  172. ;   Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1394. }  Bot  Reg., 

t  1454. :  and  our^.  94& 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Leaves  oblone,  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces, but  afterwards  hairy.  Flowers  large,  not  clammy, 
rather  naked.  Teeth  of  calyx,  oUone.  Tube  of  corolla 
hairy,  shorter  than  the  segments.  {Don*$  Mill,,  iii.  p. 
847.)  The  plant  is  indigenous  to  North  America,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Carolina;  where  it  forms  a  shrub 
from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  yellow,  red, 
orange-coloured,  or  copper-coloured  flowers  from  May 
till  June;  which,  according  to  Pursh,  is  without  ex- 
ception, the  handsomest  shrub  in  North  America. 

yarieties, 

mR.c,2  Morterii  Swt,  FL-Gard.,  2d  s.,  10.,  is  a  hybrid  between  R,  calen- 
dulaceum  and  one  of  the  red  varieties  of  R,  nudiflorum,  of  which 
there  are  two  subvarieties ;  one  with  a  flesh-coloured  coroUa,  havinc 
the  upper  segment  orange-coloured,  edged  with  flesh-colour,  called 
R,  Morterii  cimeum ;  and  another,  called  R.  Morterii  var.  prae'stans, 
with  pale  copper-coloured  flowers,  tinged  with  blush. 

A  R.  c.  3  fHilgidum  Hook.,  A.  c.  fulgida  Hart,,  has  the  corollas  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  with  bright  green  leaves,  which  spread  out  be- 
neath the  cor3-mbs  of  flowers,  and  form  a  rich  background  to  them. 
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20.  R,  CANE^scENS  G.  Dan.  (A.  (no.canb'scbns  Mkk*.^  The  canescent  Azalea. 

I.    Doo*i  HilL,  3.  pi  848. 

As^ea  can^icena  Miekt.  FL  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  15a,  Watt.  Dend,  BrU.,  1 116. 


Idemi^lcatiim.  Doo*i  HilL,  3.  pi  848. 
Atmoi^fme.  As^ea  can^icena  iiidut. 
JSmgrmriHg.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit,  t  116. 


i^jec.  CAar.y  4'<?.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  downy  above,  and  tomentose  beneath, 
not  bristlyon  the  middle  nerve.  Flowers  not  clammy,  nearly  naked.  Tube 
of  corolla  hardly  shorter  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  cal^'x  very  short, 
rounded,  obtuse.  Stamens  hardly  exserted.  (Don**  MUl,^  iu.  p^  848.)  A 
native  of  Lower  Carolina,  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  of  Virginia,  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Cacapoon  Springs,  near  Winchester;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  hign,  and  producing  its  rosenroloured  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1812,  and  cultivated  iu  several  of  the  Lon- 
don nurseries. 

•  2L  i2.  visco^suM  Torr,  (A.  yibco*ba  L.)   The  clammy;/J<n0^e(/ Azalea. 

IdetUificaUtm.    Torr.,  L  c. ;  Don's  MiU.,  3.  p.  847. 

l^noitjfMe.    AaUesL  visctwa  Lin.  Sp.,  S14.,  Ptuk.  Aim.,  lOa  1 161.  f.  4.,  Catesb.  Car.^  1. 1  57. 

Emgravnig,    Onrjig.  947. 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  oblon^-obovate,  acute,  smooth  and  green  on  both 
surfiices,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib  bristly.  Flowers  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters,  and  clammy,  leafy,  and  hairv.  Tube  947 
of  corolla  as  long  as  the  segments.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  short, 
rounds.  Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  corolla.  There  are 
a  great  many  varieties  of  this  species  (see  Loud.  Hart,  Brit,,  p. 
66.),  varying  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  otherwise. 
(LinCs  MiU.^  iii.  p.  847.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from 
Canada  to  Georgia,  in  swamps  and  shady  woods;  where  it  forms  a 
shrub  growing  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and  producing  its  white  sweet- 
scented  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Introduced  in  1734,  and,  like  the 
preceding  sort,  the  parent  of  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids. 

Varietiet. 
A  R.  V.  2  omdttm  Swt.  Fl.-Gard.,  2d  s.,  t«  137.,  is  a  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  22.  viscosiun  /3  rub^cens,  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  JZhodo- 
dendron  p6nticum. 

The  varieties  and  hybrids,  in  Loddiges's  Catalogue  for  1836,  of  A.  viscosa 
are  as  follows:  — 

A.  Varieties, 

A.  ▼.  2  SXbM.  A.  V.  5  penicUUta.  A.  v.  8  varlegdta. 

3  crispa.  6  prof'oox.  9  Tittftta. 

4  dealMita.  7  pubiacena.  10  viote  odbre. 

B.  H^brida  eUtaderenset,    Hybrids  raised  at  High  C/ere. 

11  aoue^na.  fO  euds'moa  88  ochrole&ca. 

12  actinlita.  SI  e&prepei.  29  poikila. 

13  aucbrs.  22  GovdoM.  30  piSntica  Howard. 

14  baaiUaaa.  9S  Herberti'diM.  b^xapla. 

15  calod^ndron.  24  imperiitrix.  31  pulcfa^Ua. 

16  calufh'irypbe.  25  (nclyta.  32  regii1i& 

17  Carttnco.  26  Jaainlnod&ra.  33  rtigens. 

18  chari^aaa.  27  l^pUa.  34  UiyraiAtok 

19  cooonea  n^blUa. 

C.  HybridcB  belgicte.    Hybrids  raised  in  Belgium, 

35  Agate  40  crbcea.  58  Ferr6ckfV. 

36  4lbo  pi%no.  globdaa.  59  flamboyante. 
57  amftbilia.                                   50  cru^nta.  60  ffilgida. 

38  tfinaraDtina.  51  ciiprea.  61  f61va. 

39  amoeniaaiioa.  ilba.  62  gl6ria  mhndi. 

40  £rdena.  ^legans.                                          m&xima. 

41  &tro-ri^bena.  eximta.                                         minor. 

45  aur&ntia  m&xima.  globbaa,  63  Guli^lmiu  prlmua. 

43  blandlna.  rtibra.  G%  b^brida  coccifera. 

44  calendul&cea  gjobdaa.  apUndena.  cocc<nea. 

inafgnia.  52  deoorata.  nivea. 

Dbva.  53  dteua  hort5rum.  65  incarnlkta  m&xima. 

aup^rba.  54  duIcMo.  rdbra. 

45  cardon.  55  electa.  66  l^pida. 

46  ooccinea  maxima.  m&xima.  67  liitea  rubicdnda. 

apecibea.  rbbra.  68  magn<flca. 

47  conclnna.  56  elcgantfaaima.  69  maritima  iDcarniuia. 
4s  corAacana.                                57  exquialta.                                70  miniiita. 
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71  nkfibilia. 

79  mixta  tiiftmphant. 

73  rainlita. 

74  Mortdrii 

75  n^  p]6s  Attn. 

76  ndbilis. 

77  n6ritM  anCHlteaH 

78  norit&ta. 

79  dptinuL 

80  omkta  piUkU. 

81  picturilta 

88  p6ntica  globdaa. 
Konink. 
tricolor  Tar. 


88.    

84|NlIchfBa. 

85  punfoea. 

86  r^oqui. 

87  rcgina  Miglca. 

88  rettanttwima. 

89  rf gida  Incamkta. 

90  rob6tta. 

91  rtkbra  auriotla. 

fAlva. 
98  rubricata. 
93  sangulnea. 
91  SatArna: 
95  Mvira. 


96 

m 


100  sulpb&rca. 

101  mipMw. 

108  trioolor  Jaobfa£ 
Wolff 
'  103  tci&mphaaa. 
104  varicfsbSiL 
106  venbita. 
106  TcnucttaifaiUL 
107 


M  S2.  ff.  GLAu'cuM  G,  Don,  (A.  (v.)  olau'ca  PmvJL)  The  gXaacous-lcawed  Aiaka. 

MentificaUon.    Don's  MHl.,  3.  p.  848. 

S^^nomgmet.     Aiklea  glafica  I'urtA  FL  Amer.  Sept.^  1.  p^  151,  Ltmi.  IlL,  L  49S«  ITaeiL  DtoiA  AiL, 
t  5l  ;  Aiklea  viactea  var.  floribAoda  Att  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  3ia 

Spec  Char.,  Sj^c.  Branchlets  hispid.  Leaves  oblanceolate,  acute,  glabrous  oo 
both  surfaces,  glaucous  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  the  midrib 
bristly.  Flowers  very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  twice  longer  than 
the  segments.  Calyx  very  short.  Filaments  about  equal  in  lei^^  to  Che 
segments  of  the  corolla.  (Don's  AGIL,  iiL  p.  848.)  The  shrub  is  dwarfisr 
than  any  of  the  other  North  American  species  of  Azalea;  and  it  produces 
its  fragrant  white  flowers  in  great  abundimce.  Nuttall  considers  this  as 
only  a  variety  of  S.  viscosum,  differing  in  nothing  but  in  the  under  surfiice  of 
the  leaves  being  glaucous ;  in  which  opinion  we  concur.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  England  to  Virginia,  in  swamps  of  a  clayey 
soil ;  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  about  2  n.  high,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July.    Introduced  in  17^4,  and  common  in  gardens. 

A  23.  R.  Hi'sPiDDM  Torr,  (A.  (v.)  hi^stida  Punk.    The  hispid  Azalea. 

IdetHifieaiion.    Torr.  FL  Un.  St,  a  14a  ;  Don't  MiD.,  a  p.  847.  t 

S^moiiMmes.    Aailea  bffpida  Pttrtk  FL  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  IS^,    WaU.  Dead.  SHL,  t.  &  ;  AaUn 

viacoaa  var.  sta6ca  Ait.  Hart.  Xew.,  1.  p.  319.  f 
EMgravings.    JDend.  Brit,  t  &  $  and  omjig.  948. 

Spec.  Char,,  j'C*  Branches  straight,  very  hispid.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  hispod 
above,  and  smooth  beneath,  glaucous  on  both  surfaces,  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  havine  the  nerves  bristly  beneatli.  Flowers 
very  clammy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  wide,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  segments.  Teeth  of  calj^x  oblong, 
rounded.  Filaments  exserted.  (Don's  MW.,  lii.  p.  487^ 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red  border,  and  a  tinge 
of  red  on  the  tube,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  of 
a  rose  colour  before  expansion ;  and  they  have  some- 
times 10  stamens.  This  sort  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  hardy  azaleas  by  its  bluish  appearance. 
It  is  found  wild  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  borders  of  lakes  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Blue 
Mountains;  where  it  grows  from  10ft.  to  15ft.  high, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1734^  and  is  now 
to  be  met  with  in  most  collections. 

m  24.  R.  Ni^TiDUM  Torr,  (A.  ni'tida  Pursk.)  The  g\oB6y4eaved  Azalea. 

JdemMetMon.    Tan.,  1. c. :  Don*i  MIIL,  an.  847. 
Smonifme,    AiMea  nltida  Funk  Ft  Amer.  Sept,,  L  pi  15&,  Ker  BaL  Beg., 
t414. 
*    Bngrmriiig$.    Bot  Beg.,  t  414^ ;  and  oar  Jig.  949. 

Spec.  Char.f  ^c.  Branches  smoothish.  Leaves  oblanceo- 
late,  rather  mucronate,  coriaceous,  smooth  on  both 
surfaces,  shining  above,  having  the  nerve  bristly  beneath, 
with  revolute  ciliated  margins.  Flowers  clammy,  leafy. 
Tube  of  corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx 
very  short.  Filaments  exserted.  (Don's  MilL,  iiL  p.  847.) 
The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red;  and  the  leaves 
dark  green  and  shining.  They  are  also  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  hardy  species  of  Azalea.     The  plan 
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is  R  native  of  North  Arnerics,  fVom  New  York  to  Virginia,  and  is  found  in 
deep  mossy  Bwampa  od  the  mountain*.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing  from  8  ft.  to 
4  ft.  in  height,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  Introduced  ui  1818,  and 
in  cultivation  in  British  nurseries. 

■  25.  R.  BPBCio'suif  G.  Don.  (a.  mao-u  mad.)    The  showy  Azalea. 
IdeuUfcaUim.    Doo'iHUL,  9.  nStS. 

SnoiWMa    AullMipcdlia  tRlk£iwiiL,p.ia,  ROia.  i)m£An:(,,t  US.;  I 
A.  osedm  LaUL  At.  Cat     ■  ■"■ 


%.i  D»d.  Brit, t lia. I  laamiJIf.VBO. 
Sp<c.CluBr.,^c.  Branches  hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliated, 
acute  at  both  ends.  Culjx  pubescent.  Corolla  silky,  with 
obtuse,  ciliated,  lanceolste,  undulated  segments.  Stamens 
exserted,  (Don'*  ATitf.,  iij.  p.  848.)  We  are  strongly 
indtned  to  think  that  this,  and  several  other  sorts,  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  modern  writers,  we 
have  treated  as  speciea,  are  only  varieties ;  in  short,  it  would  not  surprise 
iu,ifuttiniBtely  it  should  turn  out  that  there  was  only  one  species  of  Azilea 
indigenouE  to  North  America,  and  one  species  to  Asa. 

■  86.  A.  abbovb'scehs  Tott.  (A.ium'KBnnrik.)  The  ariMresGcnt  Azalea. 


,___—_  'n«T.,le.!  I>0ll1IUU..3.^St7. 
agmmr'a.  AtUautwteniPwd  R.  ^mt.Si^,  1.  P  IS&i  A.  vMrs  Airt  Oil 
_Sp«e.  Char.,  !fC.  Leaves  obovate,  rather  obtuse,  smooth  on  both  suriaces, 
BJaucouB  beneath,  ciliated  on  the  marpns,  harijw  the  midrib  almost  smooth 
Flowers  not  daromy,  leafy.  Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments. 
Calyx  leafv,  with  the  sraments  oblong  and  acute.  Filaments  eiserted. 
(Don't  Mill.,  iii.  p.  847.)  Pureh,  writing  of  this  species,  in  1814,  sajs,  «  This 
beautiful  speciea  has,  to  my  knowled^,  not  yet  been  btroduced  into  the 
rardens.  I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  ^den  of  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia,  whose  father  introduced  it  many  years 
1^.  It  rises  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high ;  and  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliafte, 
and  large,  diundaot,  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  finest  ornamental  shrub 
I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  oubescent  as  those  of  the  othjer 
species.  The  scales  of  the  flower  buus  are  large,  yellowish  brown,  and 
surrounded  with  a  fringed  white  border."  (Purih  Fl,  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  1^.) 
It  was  introduced  in  1818;  and  there  arephuitsof  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's; 
but  it  is  not  Sequent  in  coUections. 

{  V.    TUtodora  D.  Don. 


Sect.  Char.  Limb  of  calyx  5-taothed.  Corolla  tnlabiate :  upper  Up  broad- 
est, and  8 — 3-cleft;  lower  one  bidentate.  Stamens  10.  Capsule  5-«ellcd, 
5-^ved.     Leaves  deciduous.  {D""*'*  Mill.,  iii.  p.  848.) 

.■  87.  R.  Ahodo'ra  G.  Don  [RaoMsA  unue'iiiii  L.)  The  Canada  Rhodors. 


■iBr' 


Spec,  dor.,  ic  Leaves  oval,  quite  entire,  pubescent  and  glaucous  beneath. 
Flowers  in  terminal  cluster*,  or  racemose  umbels;  and  pale  purple,  protruded 
before  the  leaves.  (Don't  MUl.,  iii,  p.  848.)  A  nsttve  of  Canada,  New- 
-       ..      ■        .         .  ,f|}e„  "■    .        ■  "  .... 


foundland,  and  on  the  mountwns  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  bogs. 
A  deciduous  shrub,  growing  about  2  ft.  bi^h,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
May.     Introduced  in  1767,  and  frequent  in  collections,  where  it  is  highly 

Sized  for  its  early  flowering  and  beauty.     Plants  of  this  species,  in  the 
ritisb  nurseries,  are  1*.  each;  at  Bollwyller,  Sfranca;  at  New  YoA,?. 
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App.  i.     Half-hardy  Species  of  KhododhuJron  {and  Azalea). 

f  i.  Booram. 
Drtitatiau.    Themmeof  Jt  »iMirBiniinNtp»L 

Sect  Clur.,  »c    Limb  at  ulyi  5-lobrd.    Cotnlli  ciniFanuLitt    Everincn  tm*,  ulivn  of  Ike 
HliuiUju,  iiHl  oihn  DouiKiLRDiuntioDsarnDtlheni  Indli. 

A .  Special  alrrady  mtrodiuxd  into  Britith  Gardeat. 
1 88.  R.  ABBo^REUii  Smilh.     The  icarUt-JioweTed,  Tree  RhododeDtlFon. 

Itttilificatlam.  BmilhEioL  Bol.,  Lfi.  ;  Hook.  Eiot  Fl,  1S8  ;  Don".  MilL,  A  p.  Mt. 
i'upZtios:     Smllh  Eiol.  Bol.L  6.  i  UDdL  BoL  Elj..  t-BStj  uMI  mrjlj.  Ml. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  silTcry  beneath,  taperiag  to  tlie 
base.  Peduncles  and  calyxea  woollj.  St^mentB  of  corolla  iMobedf  witb 
crenulated  curled  mar- 
gins. Capsules  lO-celted, 
tomentoae.  Learei  4—6 
in.  long.  Flowers  large, 
scarlet,  dotted  with  black 
on  the  upper  lip  inside, 
disposed  in  dense  heads. 
Stigma  capitate,  crenii* 
lateJ.  {Don't  MIL,  iii.  * 
p.  844.)  A  tree,  80  ft. 
nigh,  very  show^  wben  in 
blossom;  anative  of  Ne- 
pal, on  the  mountains  at 
Nerainhetty,  where  it  is 
called  hooram  hy  the 
natiTcs.     It  was  iatro- 

duced  in  1817,  and  flowers,  in  conservatories,  in  April  and  May.  Plants 
in  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery,  sown  there  in  1821,  are  now,  to  1836,  18ft. 
high,  with  trunks  8  in.  in  ^meter :  they  grow  in  pots  2  ft.  in  diametej, 
and  flower  abundantly  erery  year,  or  every  other  year.  These  ilowen 
secrete  honev  to  such  an  extent,  that,  when  the  plant  is  shaken,  it  blls 
from  them  like  large  drops  of  rain ;  and  Mr.  Knignt  informed  us  that  be 
believed  each  head  of  flowers  would  yield  from  a  teaspoonliil  to  a  desnt- 
Epoontul  at  a  time.  After  being  exhausted,  a  fresh  supply  is  secreted;  *o 
that  the  quantity  that  one  head  might  produce,  if  the  tree  were  rrequently 
shaken,  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  floirers. 
Varietia  and  Hybridi. 

t  R.  a.  I  rangmneum  Lindl.  Bat.  Reg.,  t.  600.,  bas  the  corolUi  blood- 
coloured,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  species.  Those  spoken  of 
above  are  of  this  kind. 
i  R.a.  2  r^irum  8wt.  Brit.  Fi.-Oard.,  Sd  ser.  t.  389..  Bot  Reg.,  t. 
1240.,  has  rosy-coloured  corollas.  This  variety  was  raised  by  BIr. 
Smith,  at  Combe  House,  in  1919,  trom  Nepal  seeds,  and  the  plants 
flowered  when  they  were  not  more  than  2  ft.  high.  According  to 
Dr.  Wallich,  B.  a.  roseum  occurs  with  B.  a.  niveum  on  the  mouD- 
tain  of  Sheopore,  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  likelj',  therefore,  to  be  less  tender  than  B.  arboreum 
sanguinuum,  which  u  found  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  and  it  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  quite  hard^.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
at  Mr.  Knight's  and  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
I  R,  a.  3  nfiwum  Swt. ;  R.  Album  Haniiit.  MSS.,  Swt.  FL-Gard.,  t,  148., 
DoiCi  MUt.,'w.  p.  844.;  A.  arb6reum.fl6ribus  nfveis  D.  Don  Pnd. 
Fl.Nejj.,p.l5i.;  it. orbdreum  Album  Wall.  PI.  Atiai.  Rar.,'u.  t.  iSS.; 
has  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple  on  the  upper  lip.  Etr.  Lindley, 
speaking  of  this  variety,  says,  "  Never  did  we  behold  any  floirer 
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more   perfectly   lovely   than   this.     Its  leaves,  of  the   richest  and 
deepest  green,  mellowed  by  the  warm  tone  of  their  under  surface ;  . 
its  hrge  clusters  of  bell-shaped  flowers,  hanging  loosely,  yet  com- 
I>actly,  by   th«r    slender  stalks  j    and  ihe   half-tnuisparent   snowy 
corollas  j  form  together  an  effect  which  few  objects  could  rival,  and 
none  surpass."    {Bol,   Reg.,   July,  IB34.)     This  variety  and  E.  a. 
r6seum,  as  already  remarked,  are  found  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  Dr.  Wallich   states  that  they  are 
confined  to  the   single  mountain  of   Sheopore :    S.  a.  roseura  is 
there  by  far  the  most  common  variety.      He  says,  "  They  attain  the 
size  of  very  laree  forest  trees,  and  are  noble  objects  at  all  times. 
They  blossom  simultaneously  in  April,  in  which  state  their  beauty 
surpasses  description,  the  ample  crown  of  the  trees  being  entirely 
covered  with  bunches  of  large  and  elegant  blossoms."    The  common 
red-flowered,  or  parent,  species  (fl.  a,  sangufneum)  is  also  found  on 
Sheopore;  but  it  is  less  frequent  there  than  in  lower  situations, 
where  it  blossoms  a  month  earlier  than  the  varieties.     The  hardiness 
of  the  varieties  of  any  species  being  proved,  affords  a  nresumpljon 
that  the  species  itself  is  only  accidentally  tender,   and  that,  after 
some  generations,  it  may  become  hardy. 
1  R.  a.  4  cinaamdmcum;  R.  cinnamomeum  Wall.  Cat..  No.  700.,  and  Don'i 
MiU.,  iii.  p.  38+. ;  has  the  leaves  clothed  with  an  intense   rusty  to- 
Dientum  beneath;   and  corollas  like  those  of  R.  a.  ntveum,  but  not 
of  so  clear  a  white,  and  spotted  with  brown  instead  of  purple.     It 
was  introduced  from  Sepal  in  1817,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  in  1832. 
*  R.  o.  5  veiiiutum  D.  Don,  Brit.  Fl.^ard.,  May.  1835,  2d  ser.,  t.  285., 
is  a  hybrid,  and  an  exceedingly  showy  and  interesting  plant.     It 
was  raised  by  Mr.Wm.  Smith, 
nurseryman,  Norbiton  Com- 
mon, near  Kingston,  Surrey, 
from  seeds  of  ^.  caucisicum,  1 
that  hod  been    fertilised  by  i 
the   pollen  of  R.  arboreum, 
and  appears  hardier  than  the 

aitdiMfr  kail- hardy  Mptciei  niiy  be  Tcund  \ei 

\    lUchMR.  a,  Bnac(nVw(j|(.93t.]'q<>l'<l'"<<r 
or  naarijr  «.    Tlit  nuSM  of  nreral  ntw  n- 

■m'l  uUlafDa,iiid  Is  (he  bounical  pHlaiir 
ait,  teAm  All  >i>ik  it  onpMed :  lot  thirc 

id  budr  ipeclca 
,    in  ^irifht't 

Numrr,  uid  In  vHtoiH  oUwn,  which  irenm  (ScpL  I.  18%)  ihowliii  blaanm  biidi  for  the 
HnttliiK.  Hinronhnehrbfldiwinipiiar,  be  ncordnl,  ind  insrvinU,  when  Ihejurtnip. 
plAn(«dbjr  othenoTitill  ncwei- origin,  kiit. 

«  29.  R.  cahpanula'tuu  D.  Don.     The  bell-shape^oinfrfd  Rhododendron. 

m  in  Wem.  ttrni.,  3.  p.  WB.  i  Piod.  Fl.  Nep,,  p.  1S3.  j  Dcn'a  Mill ,  3.  p.  8M. 


Emgrapiiif.  '  Lodd.  Bo(.  Cab.,  1 1M4,  i'bbi.  Fl.-'diird.,  td  •!,  t.  St']. ;  •i^d'oarjlg.  V63.' 
^>ee.  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong,  niucronate.  rusty  beneeth,  rather 
cordate  at  the  base.  H^ments  of  corolla  flat,  emargiuate.  Ovarium 
6-ce1led,  glabrous.  Under  surfaces  of  leaves  clothed  with  fine  scaly  pu- 
bescence, at  first  of  a  purplish  hue,  then  changing  to  nearly  white, 
and  afterwards  to  4  deep  ferruginous  brown.  Flowers  copious,  disposed 
in  corymbose  clusters.  Pedicels  glabrous.  Bracteas  fringed.  Corollas 
large,  pale  pink,  chan^ng  to  white,  having  the  upper  lip  marked  with 
irrt^lfU"  purple  spots.  Filaments  bearded  at  the  liase.  This  species 
suqiBsses  all  others  in  the  size  of  its  flowers,  except  one  found  in  Java  by 
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Dr.  HorsfieM.  (D(m's  MUl.,  in.  p.  844.) 
A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
S  ft.  to  5  ft.,  a  native  of  Nepd,  on  Gos- 
sainthan,  a  high  mountain  to  the  north 
of  the  valley.  It  was  raised  in  1825,  by* 
Messrs.  LocMiges,  from  seeds  received  from 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  flowers  in  April.  This 
species  seems  much  less  tender  dian  any  of 
tne  others  yet  received  from  the  Himalayas ; 
and,  plants  bavinc  stood  out  in  the  arboretum 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges  for  several  winters 
without  protection,  and  without  having  re- 
ceived any  injury,  it  may  be  considered  as 
very  nearly  hardy. 

t  R  terM«HM  Wall,  DoD'kMUL.a  pi  841  Lav«toU«if.lanoeeUite,Miiee,obtiiMatUielaMV 
yeuowitb  bcaeaUi.  Galyon*  wegaunU  <liUtod,  mcnbmious.  OrariuiB  10<elled»  glandnlar,  hiqiid. 
FMiolet  and  midrib  of  learei  braUy.  FUamenti  glabroiu,  tootiilen.  Learct  a  ipan  kMV.  Gonila 
dark  ted,  with  broad,  founded,  down  tegnents.  Orarium  UiicUr  beiet  with  giaoduUftrout  '  ' 
A  tree,  a  native  of  Ne|iaL  introduced  in  1890  or  before,  and  of  which  there  are  plaali  at 
Loddigea't,  and  in  Knne  other  nuneriea. 

SI  R.  weMniemm  Lodd.  Cat,  and  R.  aiflctmn  Lodd.  Cat,  appear  to  be  Tarictlet 
of  A.  arboreum  ;  but  fVom  the  plant*  in  the  Hackney  collection  being  small, 
and  not  baTing  yet  flowered,  it  is  dUBcult  to  say  with  certainty  what  they  arcL 

B.  Specie*  not  yet  mtroduced, 

m  R.JbrM«nMiWaaPLRai:Aslat.&pk&t907.,Don*sMUL,S.p.835L,has 
the  leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  beset  with  rusty  dots  beneath,  and 
the  flowers  aljout  the  sise  of  those  of  it.  pOnticum,  white,  suiRised  with  red. 
It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  is  not  yet  introduced. 

m  R  Un^rifbUum  Poir.,  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  8M.,  has  Unear  coriaceous  leaves 
and  small  flowers  in  corymbs.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  but  very  little 
Is  known  reapecthig  it,  and  It  may  probably  belong  to  some  other  genu^ 


^  ii.  Pogondnthum. 

Derivattim.    From p^on,  a  beard, and ahMos, a  flower;  throat  wo<rfiylnsidei 

Sect.  Quw.  Limb  of  calyx  short,  fi-lobed.  Corolla  salver^med,  with  a 
cvllndrical  tube,  and  a  spreading  limb.  Stamens  5,  ondosed  Ovarium 
fCcdlcd.    Evavreen.    Leaves  coriaceous. 

«.  30]  i?.  ANTHOPO^GON  2>.  Dofi.    The  bearded-flowered 

Rhododendron. 

Ideni^icaUxm.    D.  Don  In  M^m.  Wem.  Soc.,  &  p.  409.  i  Don*s  WIL,  a  p.  846. 

SvMMi^tMe.    R  aromltlcuro  Wall  CaL 

Bnfgnwmg*.    Royle  Illust,  1 64.  C  S. ;  and  our^i;^.  951. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^.  Branchlets  downy.  Leaves  oval,  rusty  beneath  from  lepUoted 
tomentum.  Corollas  with  a  wooUy  throat  Shrub  much  branched.  Leaves 
ending  in  a  reflexed  mucrO|  naked  above.  Flowen  glomeiate,  sulphur^oloured.  Pedicels  diort, 
kpldoted,  and  resinous.  Calydne  segments  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  villous  margina.  S^gBMnts 
ofcorolla  roundish,  with  undulated  cuiied  margins.  Filaments  glalnroua.  Stigma  davate.  CAm^ 
MUl.,  ill.  p.  8i5.)  A  shrub,  from  1  ft  to  Uft  high,  a  native  of  Kepal,  on  fTr^ainthan  It  was 
Introouoea  in  1820^  and  flowers  tai  April  and  May. 

$  iii.  Tsutsutsi  Z).  Dcm. 

DeriiMUkm.    The  Chinese  name  of  A.  Indica. 

Sea.  Char.    Limb  of  calyx  foliaoeous,  5.deft.     Conrila  oampanulate     Stamens  5— IQi    Ovazlam 
5-celled.     Evergreen.   Leaves  membranous^  hispid  from  hairs.    Indian  aaaleas  of  Brltisb  gardens. 

A.   Indian  half-hardy  Azaleas  already  in  Britiih  Gardens. 
ai  31.  R,  i^KDicuM  Swt.  (A.  I'lmcKLAt,)  The  Indian  Azalea. 

rdentifleaUom.    Swt  FL.GanL,  Sd  s.,  1 188. ;  Don*k  Mill,  \n.  8i5. 
Svnonyme.    Az&lea  (ndlca  £4fk  Sp.,  814^,  tktmb.  FL  Jap..  84.,  Sims  SoL 

Hag.,  1 14aa,  Udd,  Bot.  Cab.,tm. 
Engrawfngt.  Bot  Hag.,  t  I48a  :  Lodd.  Bot  Cab^.  t  S7& ;  Swt  FL-Gard., 

fid  ser.,  t  ^88. ;  and  our^.  9S&. 


Ckar.t^  Branches  stricosc.  Leaves  cunente.lancedate.  flndy  ere- 
nnlated,  strigose,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Calydne  teeth  kmg-lan. 
ceolate,  obtuse,  ciliated,  spreadinc.  Flowers  terminal,  sdltary  or  twin, 
decandrous }  very  showy,  and  scarlet  or  red.  (Deit**  MfU.,  ill  p.  84&)  A 
shrub,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated  fbr  the  sake  of  its  flowers.  It  was  introduced  in  18Q6, 
and  flowers  from  March  till  Hay.  It  is  a  very  popular  plant  in  British 
stoves  and  gxeen.bouaes;  though,  to  flower  proAisdy,  it  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  temperatore  of  the  barlustove.  As  It  crosa^tecundates^.  . 
mdy  with  the  hardy  spedes.  It  has  led  to  the  production  of  various  vdd 
hybrids,  which  are  half.nardy,  and  some  of  them  nearly  hardy. 
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VaritOn  amd  Bftrm. 

■  R.  (.  E«bnIcmiDiin'tH»L,3,pM6.;  A.  L phaDf na  Sh«. itrtf.  n.aarA,id  ta.,t.iSS., 
Hoot.  inBol.  Jtof.,  t.«er.;  A.  MiRifli  pbonlm  »iat  Id  BuL  W«.,t.3K9.i  hu  tba 
flowtn  porple,  with  Ibe  uppir  Mfooit*  WotMd.  H  UsnitlTeDrcfilni.  when  it  film 
u  nRgncn  ihiuh,  ftnn  3ft.  ta  10  ft.  In  Mflit.  and  In  BriUih  nrileni,  where  it  la 
•milT  nlmlnd,  H  ii  emBonl*  k«  In  Um  nan,    Ii  wu  iniradiKcd  In  IKk 

-  ~5s..  Bal.  ait..t  1481.;  hadDuMeiiunileflonn.? 


4  l/affMmmj  S.  ;HllI^BuD  Dn'i  Mwr,Tp, » 
*»H  Umdl.  But  Xir.t  811.,  LuU.  Bit.  Cuk,  I.  OiS., 
wdouiA.see.;  A. SJirbUi Xrnal. Id  A«.  Uag^t-OOl., 
Kbndndeiidrsci Inxtuibiua 2bii^ I  hu punwDUcfcw. 
en,  whlah  an  Ufu  uul  ilunr y.  tt  It  k  native  or  ChlDa, 
■bout  Pekln,uiil.MiwntlH[hinlierlli«lli*pi«tdlng  , 
nrieUei,  !•  eaaauiotjkafit  In  tbs  fimubouH.    It  ni 


_     .  .htor  s'lLvBR.  '^Bdidipedotnt  oTtMi 

•nd  Oa  pneadlDtnrlMiMartuiHnllTethlbltadMttw 
flower  ihowi  of  lot  IlortlcuUiml  giM>t**iM  both  la  hei^ 
da<  and  the  couDtir.  In  ComwalL  in  ifio  gaideu  ft 
Mr  Ctiaito  Lmeo,  >t  Canlew,  llila  Tuiilr  fnwi  la 
(BbB]M«,lllM|«ivet,aiidaow(rln( 
t  III*  iBthtac ■-- 


...^S|idtalrHiiboD'iHIU.,&n.gtE.(  A. L pAlcbia B^. , 

Jl.  p&Icbnim  ShL  PL-Gard.  Sdi«.,  t.  117.  i  A.  iHUeumTar.vSmftUfSwL  Hort.  Brltl 
hu  the  calfi  lerr  balir,  with  HilxiUla  iKmiati.  Lawai  dllpila.  laitt.  Flowan  da. 
cuidrmu,  tHinliial,  i— 3  topthtt.  CanUiia  large,  of  a  ileop  ro**  lainla,  ipiiUed  wttk 
deep  redlDilitB.    A  hrbrid  troni  A.  L  JediMia,  imintnated  with  the  p^lea  arXluHnai. 

t  (.  6  .(wtrenu  SitL    Don'«MllL,aB.SiSj  Ji.lL  iKBttctat  Hurl. ;  hat  iba  Rwr  lower  h|. 
menu  of  the  corolla  flame.colound  and  tbe  tafmilor  oat  lUac,  and  oMoletalj  dotl^  it 


cL.3.]i.g«6.i  ALtunntUcaffirf Fbiwenoron 


a  R.  1. 8  liim  Swt,  DoD-i  HllL,  ;j.  ^  Hfi.  i  A.  L  liitea  Ort. ;  haa  dodite  tcIIow  flowm. 
■  H. «.  9  ipsUaJdnna  Blum,,  Don'i  HllL.  3.  pSW. ;  A.  I.  nalhultla  A>rf::nai  tbelea'Ctqia. 
ttaiilatc.  ■Hcroiuta,  and  bsm  with  nmt  lUlBK    Flowen  lar|c,  ullUu?,  deep  nab 

Bluu.,  Doo^■'MUL^3.|1>M&l  A.  I.  gnndlian  ffsrf.  i  hH  th*  loin 
,  aucronate,  boM  wlOi  brlille^  or  atilfc.    Flowon  larfe,  aolllarr, 

Btam.,  DoM't  Hill.,  H  |l  SU.  i  A.  L  apmUMU  iferA  i  haa  Uw  leaTci 

JtoMii*i«~Bluia.,  Doal  Ua  3.  p  84S.  i  A.  i.  lorMnd*  Htrl. ;  haa  the  leaTe 


um;  A.  i.  DanldKtea  PaxloB'i  Hk.  of  Bot.,  Jul;.  lS3ii  la  a  raplMy 
ledlniBstnworliaWtof Mlan-aidflowmoTaciimilDeaDloiir  looifc 
' -u  inlroduced  Ovm  China  brCaMajn  I>HDlela,ln  tS30,  andptaDtiiur 

...        -  _  ^^  ^  itaaira  Loddlfs'i. 

■dJL  &!(.  Av, L  iroa  !  haa flowen ofa  bright elear brick 

,  -  „.. i  and  the  iilant  )>  TtmaikaM;  buahr,  and  ibuDdinl  In 

)«•«,  which  baie  a  nittr  tingr.  It  wai  Introduced  (ton  Chhu  <n  1823.  to  Mr. 
H'Klllinn )  and  DJanlt  mai  be  Bad  In  the  EioUc  NunvT,  Kini^  Road. 
I.  L  ii  Hf^rdiww  BhiBL,  Den-e  lflU,3.pMa.;  A  L  TarlaffttTZMt )  haa  the  eonllai 
lariegated.  Thlili  a  celebrated  Tarlet;,  which  w«  l«|  known  loeilit  In  China,  fhn 
Ibe  ilrawtngi  of  It  aenl  to  Eunpe ;  and  to  pneur*  which  manir  anempla  wore  nade  In 
nin-rnininwlj  tbeouiBienceiimtartbefieaaotttntwT,  till  ISSS.  wban  It  wu  ■( 
lanWughiallTetoEnglaiHLhflbeimt  can  of  Mr.  H'KUIIgaD.  the  puitar  of  tb* 
■  hiDOrwdl,aBdaBardantadinlrsrof)ilaBta.  There  art  WMinMna  (f  tblt  TattetT  In  th* 
Nunarr.  <SeeamlK^..!l.p.4T4.)  ' 

cSjhh  D.  Don,  A.  1.  apedbaa  iJlM,lt  ah<Wd,olilaiB«lby  Hr.  W.  Smith  In  030, 
vdi  of  A.  lBiHtt.ttaa  flowm  or  whtcli  hadbaan  ImpresnaMd  with  th*  pollen  of  A. 
iiuiwa  phanleea.  Two  other  laneUaa  were  rattad  bj  Mr.  Smllli  atttaeaaiaelliBtLlhin 
the  aaina  uoi^  of  khIl  one  of  which  ft(vwDtl|  prodHe*  eeaoWoubie  Oowva.  (8m 
Brit.  fl^Card.,  April,  lUSi  and  Cant  J^.,  ll.p.^e.} 

»  32.  n.  sinb'ssb  SwI.   ia.  .laanne LoM.)     The  Chinese  Aulea. 

IilenttlcaHat.    Swt.  FL-Oard,  L  890^  Don't  U 

spit.  C»ar.,  4f.    LeaTet  elDptIc,  acutlth,  pllouir  pubetcent, 

d,~pentandrouL  tI>i>B'tMUJ:,3,^S46.)  Illtanadre 
u,  ^.viita,  where  it  erowt  from  3  ft  to  4lt  high,  and  flowera 
InMajrandJune.   rtwu  inlmduced  lnl«!3i  udlainTatj 
general  culti>aIlon  In  BriUih  ^rdeiUL 
VviHia  naif  HtbrUt. 

■  a  j;  S  ^MKnu  Swt  P. .Card,  L  MO. ;    A.  >.  «  la. 

crfatha  ibagfin  MAs.  A^.  Pticrili.,  (.  p.  115.  i 
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•bining,  clolhed  with  apprened  brirtlcL  Fl«meft  prntrndiwu.  Calyaoe 
Unceolate,  acute,  deeply  toothed,  bri^Ur  FJlament*  glabrous.  S^eim  wrenl,  n^ 
tkom  the  rooUtock.  a-4ft.  long,  procumbent,  naked.  Brwjchet  Iksc&clal.  leafy  ailhe 
tips,  bewt  with  appreMed  eiWery  brwtlet,  which  change  to  brown  aa  well  u  the  calyxea. 
fI^dwctb  MliUrj,  or  in  pair^  nearty  ic«siJe,  involucrated  Ira  braeteaa.  Coroll^  ^I^^* 
brilliant  tahnon  colour,  glabrous  outside ;  the  limb  spreading,  with  oblong  blunt  lotes ; 
the  upper  lobes  marked  with  deeper-ooloured  spots.  {Dom'$  Milf,ui.  p.  8<d)  Thwe  is  a 
subvarletT  oflhU  kind,  having  the  flowers  pale  piok  and  stripetL  A  procumbent  mnto, 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Japan,  flowering  In  May  and  June  iBtrodoced  m 
1833,  but,  at  present,  extremely  rare  in  British  gardens. 

tt.  R.  reUaadtmm  D.  Don's  MS&,  Don's  Mili,  3.  p.  846.  j  A.  teticulkta  Hj^-  ^'g  ^^^^fULTf!?' 
acute,  rather  coriaceous,  sparingly  hairy,  glaucous,  and  reticolately  veined  beneatli.^  Stems  erect,  i  w. 
or  2  ft.  high,  stiiT.  Leaves  stiff,  U  in.  long,  rounded  at  the  base,  bright  greeOt  and  shming  above,  beset 
with  a  few  appressed  bristles,  as  well  as  the  young  shoots.  This  is  a  shrubk  a  native  of  Japan,  on  the 
mountains,  wnere  it  grows  flnom  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  which  was  introduced  in 
1834,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea ;  but,  as  it  has  not  yet  flow- 
ered  in  England,  very  little  is  known  about  it 

J*  R.  Fdrrerm  TaU^  SwL  Fl..Gard.,  Sd  ser.,  t  95w,  Don's  MUL.  a  pL  84&  ; 
A.  Ffcrrer«  Hort ;  and  our  Jig.  9S8, ;  has  tbe  branches  stiff,  villous  while 
young,  but  glabrous  in  the  adun  state.  Leaves  stiff,  coriaceous,  ovate,  obtute, 
ending  in  a  short  cartilaginous  mucro,  attenuated  at  the  base,  nerved, 
and  reticulately  veined,  hury  on  both  surfaoea^with  somewhat  incurved 
ciliated  edges.  Petioles  dilated  at  the  base.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary. 
Calyx  pilose,  5.lobed.  Corolla  spreading,  with  undulated  segments,  lilac,  or 
pale  purpleHred.  It  is  a  dwarf  deciduous  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers. 
A  native  of  China,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Captain  Farrer,  in  1899. 
It  flowers  in  March,  but  very  little  is  known  of  its  habit. 

Jt  R  deeAmbenM  D.  Don  MSS.,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  846L ;   A.  decfimbens 
Hort. }  has  the  stem  decumbent;  leaves  ovate,  acute ;  flowers  pentandrous ; 
•egroents  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute,  ciliated  ;  flowers  crimson  {Don*s  MUL, 
3.  p.  846.)    It  is  a  native  of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Knight  and  Tate  in  1823.    It 
la  April  and  May. 

B.  Indian  Azaleas  not  yet  introduced. 

A  R.  Mdtbrum  Don's  Mill.,  a  p.  846.)  A.  scibra;  R.  maximum  TlbmA  A.  Jap.,  p.  181. ;  has 
the  leaves  ovate,  mucronulate,  and  acute  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  and  ftom  1|  in.  to  3  fa  loQg.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  bell-ahaped,  with  the  corolla  3  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  sbmb, 
a  native  of  Japan,  in  woods  on  mountains. 

fli  R  mucronAium  O.  Don  ;  A.  mucronkta  Bhim,  B^dr.,  p.  85a ;  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  China ;  and, 
aocordinf  to  G.  Don,  **  perhaps  the  same  as  R.  /edifblium**  (A.  L  &lba  Limlh). 

m  R  Biarmdiml  G.  Don ;  A.  rosmariniftklla  Atrm.  ex  Btum.  ^dr.,  p.  ^O..  but  not  of  Roth ;  has  the 
leaves  linear.lanoeolate,  longpacumlnated,  with  recurved  margin^  aothod  with  silky  down  on  both 
surCkces.    Flowers  pentandrous.    It  Is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  Japan. 

A  R.  minis  O.  Don;  A.  ra6llisiUiim.  B^fdr.^  p.  858. :  has  the  branches  pilose:  the  leaves  oblong-li 
olatc,  acute,  narrowed  at  the  base,  dilated,  very  soft  beneath  ;  the  flowers  in  fiuclclea.    Calyx 
short    Tube  dothed  with  silky  tomentum.    It  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  China. 

fli  R  LottreiriknB  G.  Don ;  A.  punctkta  Losir.  Cock.,  p.  lia ;  has  the  leaves  lanceolate^  quite  enlir% 
rugose  about  the  edges,  smooth.  Corolla  white,  dotted  with  red,  as  also  the  calrx,  antbera,  and  genas. 
Flowers  terminal.  (Dom's  MUL,  a  p.  846.)  It  Is  a  shrub^  a  native  of  Cochin-Cnina,  where  tt graws  to 
the  height  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 

{  It.    Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  half'hardy  Species  of  "Bhododhuirtm  and 

Azalea, 

The  soil  best  suited  for  these  plants  Is  heath  mould,  or  peat  as  it  is  commonly  called,  mixed  with 
line  loam  and  vegetable  mould.  For  rearing  plants  n-om  seed,  and  simplv  growing  the  species,  sadi 
a  compost,  or  even  peat  alone,  or  sandy  loam,  will  suffice ;  but,  for  producing  large  planta,  wbiefa  shaB 
flower  proAisdy,  the  essence  of  rotted  dung,  or  of  lome  other  manure  in  which  animal  matter  is  In- 
cluded, requires  to  be  added.  The  splendid  specimens  of  As&lea  and  Rhododendron  which  annoaily 
attract  so  much  attention  In  the  April  and  May  exhibitions  of  our  Horticultural  Sodetiea  bav^  fai 
general,  all  been  grown  In  very  rich  soil,  and  often  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  Indian  asaleas 
more  particularlv  require  a  rich  soil,  in  order  to  flower  freely  and  abundanUy,  and  pmduoe  those 
splendid  pyramlos  of  blossoms  which  are  so  much  admired  at  our  showSL  On  the  other  hand,  when 
tne  Indian  species  of  ilhodod^ndron  and  Ai&lea  are  to  be  treated  as  half-hardy,  they  ought  lobe  grown 
In  toil  which  is  poor  rather  than  rich,  and  kept  dry.  more  espedally  in  autumn,  in  order  to  nisnre 
thejiroduction  of  no  more  wood  than  can  be  ripened. 

The  situation  most  suitable  for  half-hardy  rhododendrons  and  aialeas  would  appear  to  be  a  border 
in  front  of  a  wall  fiu:ing  the  east ;  because  almost  all  the  spedes  of  tbe  order,  and  more  eqiedaDy  all 
the  Indian  species  of  the  genera  Rhododendron  and  AcUca,  are  natives  of  woods  on  mountains,  and 
thrive  best  when  somewhat  ihaded.  The  best  mode,  where  it  is  Intended  to  have  a  good  collection, 
and  to  display  the  plants  to  the  greatest  advantage,  would  be  to  plant  them  in  a  conservatory,  with  a 
movable  roof  and  sides,  both  of  which  could  be  taken  away  in  summer :  or  in  an  open  space  between 
two  walls,  built  In  the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  and  on  which  walls  a  temporary  roof  might  be 
placed  in  the  winter  season,  such  as  is  recommended  for  the  half-hardy  L^gumtnkoe*  (p.  697.1,  and 
the  half>hardy  heaths  (p.  lioa).  If  the  Indian,  or  tree,  rhododendrons  were  grown  by  themselves  in 
the  open  ground,  being  evergreens,  they  might  be  covered,  during  winter,  with  a  roof  of  boards  or 
thatcned  nurdles,  with  only  a  few  window  here  and  there,  as  is  {vactised  with  orange  trees  in  the 
north  of  Italv,  and  sometimes  about  Paris. 

Propagation.  The  Indian  tree  rhododendrons  are  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  R. 
p6nticum  or  R.  catawbi^nse  \  and  they  may  also,  thou^  with  difficulty,  be  increased  by  cuttinfsof 
the  growing  wood,  planted  in  sand,  and  then  closely  covered  with  a  bdUiJan,  and  put  Into  beat  All 
the  Indian  asaleas  are  very  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood.  Both  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas  ripen  seeds  in  our  green-nouses ;  and  these  should  be  sown  bnmedlately  after  bdra 
gathered,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  in  flat  pans  or  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat,  or  peat  mixed  win 
a  littie  loam  and  sand.    The  seeds  should  be  covered  as  slightly  as  possible,  and  then  placed  in  a  very 
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eta  lM(la  to  cona  up,  lti*T  nuj  be  placed  gIom  to  Uie  (iui  te  iteiin  the  dinct  lolIueiHa  d  d 
t,  ttidliii  them,  ■■  tb*  aiBM  tUoe,  ftnm  tbe  tui'a  imji.  Hie  imtnl  an  tbouM  be  teken  i 
■MP  tiM  lenptniur*  uid  moktui*  >■  eqiul  u  peaaUiK  ami  U  eipoie  thi  rnniliriiriTlliiui  in  II 
■oming  ud  enernoMi  Hchi )  but  to  eioluda  the  eikMay  (un.  Ai  non  u  Iha  pUBU  biTe  eat  te 
or  three  leaTM,ltat)>ihoBM  be  tnnqduned  Into  gUwt  put  or  pMLflUed  with  Ow  tute  UnJoT  ■(« 
widdilftedtDlapiitiBralarieTilieuioonH  theieareuii^valMiilththeRxiu.  Thh  pToe* 
n»  be  GODtlDued  As  two  BT  tbiee  reen,  vben  the  ptanti  will  hive  uulDcd  the  helchi  or  IhMB  E< 
to  4 IL,  eecordlnilT  ■■  the/  faave  been  kept  In  a  blf  her  or  lower  lemperature,  Tbe  aaaleu  nut  I 
RvMd  rbrwaid  with  the  heal  oT  a  ROie,  k  ai  lo  make  two,  or  eTen  llirte,  ihoati  <□  ■  rear  i  but  a 
riiodo6iDdmia  dg  not  w  nadUf  adaUt  or  uiprditioDi  culture.  Both  rbododandnm  (Dd  aaalea 
irbeUiei  of  tbe  taaidr  ar  balHuniT  ipaelai.  Ante  raadllir  i  and,  tit  that  pnceai,  or  rttaidatton,  ■■ 
be  made  to  Bonw  U  anyiwiBii  cf  tbe  jtai. 


□  □□ 


p.ie?.:  Don't  MUL,& 


Xteicriptum,  Low  evergreen  ahrubs,  higblj  oraamental  in  their  foliage  and 
flowen ;  nadves  of  North  America ;  of  eat;  culture  in  peaty  soil,  and  pro- 
pagated by  layers,  »eeds,  or  cuttings. 

*  I.  K.  latifo'lia  L,     Tbe  brOBd-IesTed  Kalmia. 
UcwtOkaUn.    Un.  SB.,SfO.;  BIfel.  Kcd.  Bot-.p.  IXL;  Funb  FL  Amu.  Srpt,  I.e.  EM.;  DobV 

MUl.,Ap.B£a)  LodS.  Cat.,ed.lS96. 
AnunynKi.    HountalD  Launl,  C>lli»  Bush,  Calico  Flovei.  Abkt. 
Xxrawtiigi.    Curt.  Bat.  Max.,  t  ITS.:    Wuigh.   Anet..  t.  £G.  1 50.  i  Ctlirti  Car.,  9.  t.  SB. :  nm 

Bub., 1 38.  tl.j  Pluk.  tbmt.,t.3Ti.f.&.i  and  ourj^.  B59 
^pev.  Char.,  ic     Leavei  on  long  petioles,  scattered,  or  3  in  a  whorl,  oval, 

coriaceous,  smooth,  and  green  on  both  surlacea.  Corymbs  terminal,  downy, 

and  viscid.  (iJaB'«  JfiJ/.,iii.  p.  aw.)  Flowers 

white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  delicately  spotted. 

A  shrub,  rery  elegant  when  in  flower,  ^wing 

to  the  height  of  &am  3ft.  to  10ft. ;  a  native 

of  Korth  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 

on  the  sidea  of  stony  hilU.    It  was  introduced 

in  1734,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July-     Thia 

shrub,  in  its  native  soil,  continues  flowering 

EU  part  of  the  summer ;  and,  according  to 
Im,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  i 
those  parts  of  America  where  it  is  indigenous ; 
and  it  is  only  in  particular  places  where  it 
thrives  i   though,  according  to   Michaux,  on  f 
the  Alleghanies   it  occupies  tracts  of  more  f 
than  100  acres.     These  are  generally  rocky,   ^ 
sterile,  and  near  water.     After  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  it  was  for  several  yean 

vei7  unsuccessfiiUy  cultirated,  till  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  procured  some 
plants  of  it  from  Pennsylvania,  where  the  climate  being  nearer  to  that 
of  England,  than  either  that  of  Carolina  or  Virginia,  the  plants  obtained 
from  it  grew  vigorously,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Cstesby's  garden  at  Fulham, 
for  the  first  time  in  En^and.in  1741.  Leaves  of  this  species  are  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sheep,  but  not  to  deer.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used 
by  the  Lidians  for  making  spoons  and  other  domestic  utensils.  Michaus 
states  that,  of  alt  the  Amencan  woods,  that  of  the  Kilmiii  latitQIia  the 
most  nearly  resembles  the  European  box ;  so  that  it  might  be  probably 
worth  while  to  import  it  for  the  use  of  wood.eiigrBvers. 
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ii  2.  K.  ANGusTiFo^LiA  L.    The  narrow4eaved  Kalmia. 

MmBfteaUam.    Lin.  Sp.,  561. ;  Punh  Fi  Ana;  Sept.,  L  p.  S96. ;  Don^  MUL,  3.  p.  85a ;  Ixidd.  CM., 

cd.l83& 
8§/mmi/me.    8hen>  Laurel,  iffiwr. 
ZMTwAvt.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  t  SSL ;  Lodd.   Bot  Cdi.,  t  508.;  Catcrik  Car.,  &  L 17.  H  L;  Ttcm 

fiirb.,  VjS^  C  S. ;  and  ourJiSf.  96a 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  petiolate,  scattered,  or  3  in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  rusty  beneath.  Corjmbs 
lateral.  Bracteas  linear.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  clothed 
with  glandular  pubescence.  (Don*s  MUl^y  tii.  p.  850.) 
Flowers  dark  red.  This  shrub  is  called  sheep  laurel, 
because  it  is  considered  poisonous  to  sheep.  A  shrub, 
growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North 
America,  ft'oni  Caiuida  to  Carolina,  in  bogs,  swamps, 
and  sometimes  in  dry  mountain  lands.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1736,  and  flowers  from  Biay  to  July. 

Variety. 

m  K.  a.  2  oveUa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296.,  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,'On  the  mountains,  with  broader  leaves  and  a  taller  stem. 

a.  3.  K.  GLAu'cA  AU,    The  glaucous>/!ratwd  Kalmia. 

Idntiifieatkm.  Ait  Hort  Keir.,  ed.  2.,p.  6L  :  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  L  pi29&:  DoDHUm.,  &  p.  SSa 
Surname.    R.  polifblia  Wangh.  Act,  Soi  Berol.,  8.  dl  U9. 1 5. 

MngraffmgM.    Curt  Bot  Ifag.,  1 177. ;   Lain.  lU.,  1 363. ;  L'H^rit  SUm  Nor.,  8.  t  a  }    Lodd.  Bat 
(^.,  Hsoa  i   Wangb.  Act  Soc  BeroL,  &  pi  Ua  1 5.  i  and  our /^.  96l 

Spec.  Char.y  S^c.  Branchlets  somewhat  2-«dged. 
Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  smooth 
glaucous  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.  Corvmbs 
terminal,  compound,  bracteate.  Pedicels  and  calyxes 
glabrous.  {Dim* 9  MM.,  iii.  p.  850.)  A  ver^  hand- 
some, upright,  small  shrub,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  with 
pale  red  flowers.  According  to  Nuttall,  the  flowers 
are  disposed  in  terminal  compound  corymbs,  each 
corymb  composed  of  3  racemose  corynibules;  and 
the  pedicels  and  calyxes  are  said  by  him  to  be  clothed 
with  powdery  viscid  pubescence.  A  native  of  the 
bogs  of  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  mountain 
lakes  of  New  York  and  Pennsvlvanta,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Sitcha  It  was  introduced  in  1767,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  flower  is  compaorable 
to  a  miniature  parasol :  the  corolla  to  the  covering, 
the  stamens  to  the  rays  that  keep  the  covering  dis- 
tended, and  the  style  to  the  handle. 

Variety. 

&  K.g.i  TotmartmJbUa  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  296. —  Leaves  linear, 
more  revolute  on  the  margins,  and  having  the  under  surface  green, 
Mr.  Pursh  discovered  this  variety  in  a  bog  near  Albany,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  it  a  distinct  species. 

M  4.  K.  cuNBA^A  Michx.    The  wedge^haped-Zrotwif  Kalmia. 

Identiflcatkm.  Mtchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  1.  p.  257.;  Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sept,  L  pi  fi96L;  Don'a  ITdL,  9L  p.  SSa 

Spec.  Char.y  ^c.  Leaves  scattered,  sessile,' cuneate-oblong,  glandularly  pu- 
bescent beneath,  minutely  armed  at  the  apex.  Corymbs  laterd,  few-flowered. 
Branches  twiggy.  Leaves  deciduous.  Flowers  white,  red  at  the  bottom, 
disposed  in  sessile,  lateral,  fastigiate  clusters.  (Don't  Mill.,  iiL  p.  850.^  A 
shrub,  1 — 2  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Carolina,  on  the  mountains,  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1820,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

m  5.  K.  hirsuVa  Walt.    The  hairy  Kalmia. 

Ideni^ficaUon.    Walt  Fl.  Carol.,  138. ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  Ssa  ;  Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  I. 

p.  S57.  i  Curt.  Bot.  Mag.,  1 138. 
Sjtnongme.    K.  cilikta  Bartr.  Itm.,  18. 
KngraPingf.    Curt  Bot.  Mag.,  1 138.  j  and  our  Jig.  962. 


CHAP.  LXIX.  EKICA  CE£.       HENZIE  BIA. 

Spec,  (^ar.,  ^c.     Branchea,  leaves,  and  calyxes  very  hairy.       -*- 
Leaves  t^posite  and  alternate,  almost  sessile,  elliptic. 
Peduncles  axiUary,  solitary,  l-flowered,  loncer  than  the  I 
leaves.  (Doii'i  Mili.,  Hi.  p.  850.)    A  beautiMlittleshrub,  ' 
but  difficult  to  cultivate;  growing  to  the  height  of  from 
S  ft.  to  3  ft.     Leaves  small,  like  thyme.     Flowers  large, 
red.    A  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Oeoi^a,  in  barren 
piDe  woods.    It  was  btroduced  in  1786,  and  flowen  from 
June  to  August.    From  the  small  size  of  the  leaves,  and/ 
tbe  diminutive  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  might  beT 
admitted  among  tbe  genus  £ricB,  in  what  might  be  called  P 
a  miscellaneous  ericetum ;  taking  care  to  plant  it  in  a  '^ 
auitid^  soil. 

Genus  XXII. 


a 


HENZIE'S/J  Smith.    Tbe  MBNziustA.   Lm,  Sytt.  Oct^dria  Honogynia. 

I^nttfficaUon.  AoiUi  Icoa.  lncd.,S6,;  NutL  Chl  ABia.,l.f.iSl,;   D.  Den  Id  Edlii.  Fka  JnuD. 

17.  p.  IJO. 
CerlmUlnM.    Nmnid  Id  honour  at  JnJUiaU  tfnx/a,  F.LS.,*c,  latgtai  ud  Dutunlln  to  tbe 

ZhtcryjHort.     Deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America, 

■  1.  M.  fbbruoi'nea  Snath.     The  ruaty-^^oviered  Menziesia. 
UaimaUiim.    Snllh  Ion.  Iiied.,  1.  p,  S&  L  S& ;  Funta  Fl.  AmEr.  ScpL,  1.  p.  ESI  i  Dul  HIL.  3. 

Stimaamt.    H.  uRnttlli  Saliti.  Far.  Loud.,  No.  M.  QA.q 

&i:nutif.    SnltblcoiLlDBL,l.p.5&tS6.,  iDdouTj)(,S63. 

J^pec.  Char^  Sfc,  Corolla  urceolate,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Leaves  and  branches  hairy.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolate. 
Flowers  of  a  rusty  colour.  (Don'i  Mill,,m.  p.  650.)  A 
shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  3  ft.  to  411.;  a  native 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  particuUrly  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  IBIl,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

■  2.  M.  oi.oHUi.A^is  Salitb,     The  globulor^/fouwrvd  Menziesia. 

Idnmcallan.    SilUb.  Ite.  Lond..  ttt.)  PunhFL  Adi«.  SetiL.l,  p.S6k  i  Don-iHilua  ilSM. 
a^ncm^ma.    M.  Smlthri  lUchi.  VL  Ba.  Amo.,  t-  ^3&. ;  kiim  |>a«w  Lam.  JU.,  Wl )  M.  plUu 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Corolla  globose.  With  rounded  lobes ;  leaves  and  brsnchea 
hairy.  Leaves  lanceolate.  Flowers  yellowish  brown.  (Don'i  MUl.,iu. 
p.  850.^  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  Irom  3  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  on  high  mountains ;  plentiful  on  the  Cacapoore 
Mountains,  near  Winchester,  m  Virginia.  It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Genus  XXIIL 


□ 


AZA'LEA  i>.£)on.    Thb  Azalea.    Lm.  Sj/il.  Penlindria  Mont^nia.  ' 

/drWWadjDS.    D.  DontnBdinb.Flil1,  jDnm.i  I>an^Hm.,Sp.S9CI. 

SfnBni/mn.    AiUu  pmrAintKU  LM.  lod  muiy  ■ulhm ;  LolKlcClrta  DsC ;  ChinwItdaD  Ltiik 

DtriKii^m.    From  dioint,  drr,  or  uld ;  id  refsenre  to  th«  habluUoD  of  the  plant. 


ARBOKETUM    AND    FKUTICBTUM.  F 

■*  1.  A.  pbocu'mbens  L.    The  procnmbeat  Azalea. 

liat»ta»m.    Ltn.  9a,  «15L  i  Punb  FL  Amr.  Sept,  I.  p,  IH.  i  Dnl  MUL,  In  SSI. 

- -        "lumnlSlon[icocfliiib«ML*ilEi.iDB.,  1.  aSia    >-'--'-*-' »_i-~ 

-  -  -      -       --  ■    pp.    «i.ii  p.&t6 

Nadve  of  Europe,  oa  mountains; 
:  tops  of  mountaina  in  Scotland,  but 
rare  on  iDe  mountains  in  the  north  of  England.  In 
North  America,  it  is  found  wild  in  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampahire,  and  on 
Grandfather  Mountain,  Carolina,  &c.  A  procumbent 
ahrub,  flowering  in  April  and  Hay,  and  requiring  to 
be  grown  in  sandy  peat,  either  in  a  border  or  in  pots, 
ana  in  an  airy  situation.  The  flowers  are  small,  and 
rose-coloured;  and, according  toPurah.do  not  appear 
in  Carolba  till  July.  The  same  author  says,  "  This 
plant  has  so  much  affinity  to  i<^um  AuxiTolium  Ail. 
(Leioph^llum  Ihymif^ium  Pert.),  that  I  have  scarcely 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  they  are  disdncC 
plants.  Contparing  specimens  or  difierent  varieties  of  the  la 
of  A.  procumbens  from  different  countries,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  berfoariutn,  I 
could  find  no  other  distinction  between  both,  than  that  of  the  LMora  beii^ 
an  upright  little  shrub,  with  decandrous  flowers,  whlcb  are  white,  whereas  the 
present  species  has  procumbent  stems,  and  pentandrous  red  fiowws.  It  moat 
certainly  ought  to  be  taken  from  this  genus,  or  else  all  the  rest  but  this  one 
united  with  Ahodod£odron."  (^Piath  Ft.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  \55.j  This  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  David  Don,  in  his  new  arrangement  of  the  order  JSricacCK, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  G.  Don's  Mill.,  and  which  we  have  followed. 

Genus  XXIV. 


D 


LEIOPHV'LLUM  Peri.     The  LEioPUruuN.     Lm.  Sytl.  Decandria 
Monogynia. 

taentlfiauiam.    Pen.  tlKh^  I.  p.  477. 1  SpTcng.  !^  S.  p.  «T& :  Don'i  U11L.  a  p.  SSI. 

Sytimgrat$.    Ammfribie  Ptni  Fl  Amer.  Spl.,  I.  p,^i  FlKhero  SnRii   £Muin  toxifWa 


The  Thyme-leaved  L«ophyllum. 

Sfit, «.  p.  SISl  ;  Don'i  Hill.,  an.  61). 
*.  Ptirtr..  1773,  p.  I.  I  a  f.  R,  Ktt  Bat.  lUt;  t 


•Ine  tuilrilu  Pun*  H  Ajner,  Srpt.,  1.  p.  3J1. ;  Sand  Kjnie, 

Eiwniiiui.  Btrglui  In  AH.  Petiop.,  1777,  p.  1.  L3.  f.  !.( 
BoLRk,  LULi  AlCHon-Kew,  1.  p.ivi..  Codi.  BoL  Clb., 
tSS.^  Lrnira.,  1361,1  S-i  L'I(*riL  Sliip.  tiot.,3.  Utti. 
uHoutJIn.  S65.  ' 

Dctcriptioti, 4rc.  Ashrub,fromQin.ta  Ifl.btgh, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  mountains  of 
Carolina,  particularly  on  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Catawlia  ridge.  It  is  an  elegant  little  shrub, 
growing  in  its  native  habitats,  according  to  Pursh, 
to  tbe  height  of  about  6  in.,  and  sometimes  a 
foot;  the  delicacy  of  its  leaves, and  abundance 
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of  its  white  flowera,  rendering  it  highly  amuneatal.     It  was  introduced  in 
1736,  and  llowen  in  May  and  June. 

L.pToilrhhuB;  Ammyraiue  proatr&ta  SiBi.,£ourf.  flort,  Jrit,,  No.  28ZS1.; 
A.  Lyoni  Swt.  Hort.  Brit.,  ed.  1830,  p.  344.— Branches  gpreadbw.  Leaves 
oblong.  We  had  this  plant  some  yean  ago,  but  have  now  lost  it.  ft  appeared 
distinct  rromL.tbymildliuinPn-*.;  but,  whether  speciGcally  ao  or  not,  we  are 

Genus  XXV. 


m 


DtritaUoK^    LtdOK  hu  the  nime  unilled  by  Ihc  (nclcnta  (o  a  plinlprnlueing  the  tubauon  calM 
botuliu  twin  toiH  dlaUiit  nKmUucc  to  llw  pUnt  •>!  the  WKUnu. 

Deicr^Uon,  i^c.     Evergreen  shrubs  of  sm^  »ze,or  decumbeul;  natiTes  of 
Europe  and  North  America. 

s.  1.  L.  PALu'sTRE  L.     The  Marsh  Ledum. 
Mfun/kaikm.  lAn.  Sp.,  ffi[.  i  (Ed.  F1.  Du.,  t  103L  ;  Punh  Ft  Ann.  Sept,  I.  p.  aW.;  Dco'i  HOL, 

3.  p.  SSI. 
SyiuHwiH-f.     £Mum  iltmlBcuin  Out.  PdiL,  G&  s  JJovnuulQuip  irlv^  ^"^ 

in  &»■.  Epil.,  MS. 
Sngr^ringt.   Dm  Hun.  Artx,  1. 1 1T7. .  Schmidt  Baum.,  L  13G  ;  Lodd. 

BM.  Cib.,  I.  S6U.  i  Harne  AtMld.,  I.  57. ;  and  mujlt.  E«£. 
Spec.   C&ar.,  ^c.     Leaves  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  (omentum  beneath.    Sta- 
mens 10,  longer  than  the  corolla.    Flowers  white. 
Leaves    resembling    those   of  rosemary.     (Don'i 
JMitf.,  iii.p.e51.)    Aahnib,  2ft.  high {  a  native  of 
Canada,  in  swamps,  and  round  the  mountain  lakes 
of  New  York;  in   Kolzebiie's  Sound,   &c. ;   also 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  of  Denmark,   Silesia,  . 
&c.    It  was  introduced  in  1762,  and  flowers  b  > 
April  and  May.  (^ 

a.  L.  p.  8  deeinbeyu  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2., 
vol.ilL  p.  46. .is  adecumbent  shrub,  a  native 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

•  S.  L.  latifo'lium  Ait.     The  broad-leaved  Ledum, or  Labrador  Tea. 
Jdentificaliat.    AIL  Hon.  K«w.,e.  p.6£.  i  PunhFL  Amer.  Sept..  l.  p.  SOIXi  DWi  HIO,  3  £  851 
Spumymct.    L.  iiii-nlfaidlcuiii  Rrli.  (U(.,t  p.  £e,  R.  i>*i.,  (.$67, 1   L.  ptUitUt Xlda.  17.  Sor. 

jtmrr.,  l.f.tSS.',     Llbtidor  Tea.  ^mrr. 
EagrnUgi.  Jacq.  Icon.,  S.  1 4«, :  Schmldl  Baum.,  L IG4. ;  Lain.  Ill,  L  3E3k  i 

ri.l  Lodd.  Bot.Cati.,L531. 1  FLSan.,  LMT.  i  aodouTjtf.  S6T. 

^ee.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  with  replicate  mar- 
gins, clothed  with  rusty  tomentum  beneath.  StumensS, 
about  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flowers  white.  {Don't 
MiU.,  iii.  p.  857.)  A  larger  and  broader-leaved  ahrub 
than  L.  palustre;  growing  to  the  height  of  from  i(t.  (o 
4  ft. ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be  used,  in  Labra- 
dor, as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  , 
flowers.  A  native  of  Canada,  in  mossy  swamps  ;  and  of 
Greenland,  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
This,  or  the  preceding  species,  has  lately  been  found 
in  Ireland.  It  was  introduced  in  1763,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 
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tt.  3.  L,  CANADB^NSB  Lodd.    The  Canadian  Ledum. 

Ideniffieatum.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1049. ;  Don*8  MUL,  3.  p.  851. 
Bmgravmgs.    Lodd.  But  Cab.»  t  lOia ;  and  our  fig.  968L 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  ovate-petiolate,  white  beneath. 
Flowers  disposed  in  terminal  mnbellate  corymbs,  hirge. 
Flowers  white.  (Don's  Mill,,  iii.  p.  851.)  A  shrubs 
from  3  in.  to  6  in.  high ;  a  native  of  Canada,  in  swamps ; 
and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  It  is  in  cultivation 
in  British  gardens,  but  the  year  of  its  introduction  is 
uncertain. 

Sect  IIL     Faccinie^^  Z).  Dotl 

Ideml^leaiion.    D.  Don  in  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ..  17.  p^  158. ;  Don<»  MIU.,  a  fx  SSL 

Sect.  Char.,  S^c.  Anthers  2-celIed.  Ovary  connate  with  the  calyx.  Disk 
perigynous,  nectariferous.  Fruit  baccate.  Gemmation  scaly.  The  genera  in 
this  section  agree  with  Faccf  nium  in  the  ovary  adhering  to  the  caljrx.  (DotCs 
Jit//.,  iii.  p.  851.)  Deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  America ;  cultivated  in  peat  soil,  and  propagated,  generally,  by  di- 
vision of  the  plant,  but  sometimes  by  layers,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Genus  XXVI. 

□□□□□□□□an 

FACCFNIUM  L.    The  Whortleberry.    Lm.  Syst.  Oct-Dec4ndria 

Monog^ia. 

IdentUeaHim.    Lin.  Gen.,  191.  $  Ait  Hort  Kew.,  Sl  p.  SSS. ;  Punh  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p.  888. :  Jua. 

Gen.,  IGS. ;  Kutt  Gen.  Amer.,  L  p.  a6&  j    Lam.  IIL,  886.  j  Gcrtn.  Fnict,  L  88. ;    Don^  MilL,  & 

p.  SSL 
l^noi^fmtt.    FItis  id»'a  Toum.  Inst.,  t.  S77. ;  Airdle,  F^. ;  Hetdelbeere,  Ger. 
Derivatkm.    An  ancient  Latin  name,  but  whetlier  of  ^Yiexry  or  a  flower,  nac  t>een  a  point  in  diipttte 

among  critioi,  as  well  as  its  etymology. 

Description.  The  species  are  shrubs,  varying  in  height  from  6  in.  to  10  ft, 
some  natives  of  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  North  America.  They  are 
gemmaceous,  with  the  bud  scales  often  permanent  on  the  base  of  the  small 
branches ;  and  the  leaves  often  beset  with  resinous  dots.  The  flowers  are 
pedicellate,  and  either  in  solitary  racemes,  or  in  tufts.  They  are  generally 
drooping,  inodorous,  tinted  with  various  shades  of  red  or  pink,  never  blue, 
and  scarcely  ever  yellow.  They  are  succeeded  by  berries,  black,  purple, 
bluish,  or  red,  covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  generally  eatable :  some  of  them 
agreeable,  and  excellent  in  tarts;  and  others  austere,  acid, and  scarcely  whole- 
some in  a  raw  state.  In  general,  it  mav  be  observed,  that  the  species  are  in  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  from  the  whole  of  them  never  having  been  studied 
together  in  the  same  garden.  We  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  G.  Don, 
as  the  latest  and  best,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  ourselves  of  examining 
all  the  species  said  to  be  in  cultivation  in  British  eardens.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  large  plants  of  the  genus  Kacclnium,  in  En^and,  is  at  White  Knights ; 
and  of  plants  for  sale,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  Price,  of  the  common  sorts, 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each ;  of  the  rarer  kinds,  from  3s.  to  5s.  each. 

A.  Leemes  deciduous, 

a.  Pedicels  l-flowered,  usually  solitary,  rarely  twin,  orjasciculate* 

M  I,  V.  Myrti'llus  L.    The  Little-Myrtle-/tA;ff  Whortleberry,  or  common 

Bilberry,  or  Bleaberry. 

Identification.    Lin.  Sa,  496. ;    Ger.  Emac.,  1415. ;    Matth.  Valgr.,  1.  p.  4ia  ;  Cam.  l^t,  ISSL ; 

Smith  Eng.  Fl.,  8.  p  819. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  a  p.  851. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  e£  189& 
Engravingt.    EngL  Bot,  t  i5&  ;  FL  Dan.,  1 974. ;  and  oar  fig.  9fl9L 

Spec.  Char.,  4rc.   Pedicels  solitary,  1-flowered.  Leaves  serrated,  ovate,  smooth. 
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Stem  acutely  angular,  smooth,     Caljx  hardly 
divided.    Corolla  globose,  generally  d-cteft,  of  a 
Tery  deUcate,  waxy,  pink  hue.  {Don't  Mill.,  iii. 
p.  858.)     A  shrub,  from  Sin.  to  2ft.  high;   a 
native  of  heaths,  stony  moors,  and   mountdn 
woods,  throughout  most  parts  of  Europe,  es-  , 
pecially  the  more  northern  countries  ;   and  t^ao 
in  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  and  at  Nootka 
Sound  and  Nora  Scotia,  in  America.   It  is  pien- 
dfiil  in  Britain  and  Irdand,  and  alao  in  Iceland. 
According  to  H.  C.  Watson,  it  become*  pro- 
cumbent about  the  subalpine  lone  in  England, 
and  rarely  produces  flowers.     Only  the  loftiest   j 
mountains  in  Scotland  rise  sufficiently  high  to  ■ 
arrest  its  ascent.    It  is  seen  on  the  eumniit  of     ~ 

Ben  Lawers,  4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  some  other  moun- 
tains rather  higher.  In  general,  it  grows  at  elevations  of  from  200  ft,  to 
SUOft.  higher  than  £'mpetrum  nigrum.  It  is  found  in  every  country  in 
Britain,  from  Cornwall  to  Caithuess,  least  frequently  in  the  south-ensteni 
countries,  and  increases  in  quantity  as  we  advance  northward.  "  This 
is  one  of  the  species,"  Mr.  Watson  observes,  "  that,  if  allowed,  would  over- 
run Brit^,  and  form,  with  Calluna  vulgaris  and  £'mpetrum  nigrum,  much 
of  the  natural  physiognomical  character  of  its  vegetation."  (^OulUnei,  &c., 
p.  201.)  The  berries  of  this  species  are  of  a  bluish  black,  about  the  size 
of  currants,  and  covered  with  a  mealy  bloom  :  they  are  eaten  in  tarta, 
or  with  cream,  or  made  into  jelly,  in  the  northern  and  western  counties  of 
England  and  Scotland;  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  made 
into  pies  and  puddings.  In  Devonshire,  the  berries  are  eaten  with  clotted 
cream;  in  Poland,  mixed  with  wood  strawberries,  and  eaten  with  new 
milk,  they  are  considered  a  great  delicacv.      Thtdr  juice  has   been  em- 

Eloyed  to  stain  paper  or  linen  purple.     In  autumn,  many  kinds  of  game 
ve  upon  their  berries,  and  the  pluit  affords  them  shelter.     In  ^dens, 
it  may  be  cultivated  in  sandy  peat,  kept  moist,  in  a  utuatioa  airy,  but 
somewhat  shaded. 
Variety. 

^  y.  M.  2  bacdt  ilbii  has  while  fruit.     At  the  moment  when  we  were 

writing  this  article  (June  6.  1636),  Mr,  John  Booth  of  the  Floet- 

beck    Nursery,   near   Hamburg,  cidled   on   us,  and,  among  other 

information,  stated  that  a  patch  of  154  plants  of  this  variety  had 

lately  been  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  that  he  had  plants 

of  it  for  sale. 

Mr.  Meniies  brought  from  the  west  coast  of  North  America  specimens 

of  what  may  be  considered  as  a  gigantic  variety  of  V,  Myrtfllus,  which 

he  found  growing  there  to  the  heightof  7  ft,  orSft.;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 

introduced. 

jt  2.   V,  ULiotNO^auM  L.     The  bog  Whortleberry,  or  greed  BUberry, 

UntMcaliom.  Un.  ^«.,4g9.i  SmIibEng.  F1,,S.  p.tlO.)  Don't  IIIIL,3.p  B51, )  Lcdd.  C^,  (d.  1S3G. 

^mmipm.    MTntlhuKriiHlli  AiMLWii..  tnsfa 

Entminf.    Eng.  Bat,  L  5B1.  i  Fl  DuL,  L  QL  i  an]  oai  Jig-  970. 

Spec.  Char.,  if-c.  Pedicels  somewhat  aggnwsle,  l-flowered.  Leaves  obovate, 
entire,  smooth.  Branches  terete.  Taller  than  the  common  bilberry,  and 
of  a  more  glaucous  hue.  Leaves  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  flesh- 
coloured,  with  8  long-homed  stamens.  Berries  large,  juicy,  black,  and 
covered  with  a  mealy  bloom.  (Don'i  Mill.,  iii.  p.  852.)  A  shrub,  about 
2ft.  high;  a  native  of  Sweden,  Oermany,  Siberia,  Switzerland,  Savoy, 
Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England ;  aa  well  as  in  the  more  northern  parts 
of  America,  and  on  its  west  coast;  and  on  the  Island  of  Sitcha,  and  in  the 
uorth  of  Asia,  in  marshy  mountain  heaths  and  alpine  tx^.    In  Scotland, 
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it  flourishes,  at  ao  elevation  of  between  8000  ft.  and 
aOOO  ft.,  on  the  Grampians ;  and  at  the  height  of  3500  ft. 
in  Aberdeenshire.    It  is  said  to  cover  extensive  tracts 
of  land  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  along  with 
Andrdmedn  tetragona.  (Cassiop^  tetragona  i>.  Don). 
On  the  Carpathian  Mountams,  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  6000 ft.  (WaUtm.)    It  produces  its  flowers  in  April 
and  May.    The  berries  are  agreeable,  but  inferior  in 
flavour  to  those  of  V,  Myrtillus :  eaten  in  laree  quanti- 
ties, they  occasion  giddiness,  and  a  slight  headsche.   In 
France,  they  are  used  to  colour  wines  red;  and  in 
Siberia  and  Sweden  they  furnish  an  ardent  spirit  that    '^^^    ^ ' 
is  highly  volatile  and  intoxicating.     They  afford  excel- 
lent  sustenance  to  game.     The  leaves  are  added  to  Lycopodium  alp)num 
by  the  Icelanders ;  and  a  vellow  dye,  for  colouring  woollens,  is  produced 
by  an  infusion  of  the  two  plants,     in  gardens,  it  may  be  cultivated  like  the 
preceding  species. 

JB  3.  V.  ANGUSTiFoYiuu  Ait,    The  narrow-leaved  Whortleberry. 

UentifioatuM.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  vol  S.  p.356. ;  Donl  MilL,  &  p.  8fiS. 
amoi^me.    y.  myrtUUAdes  Mkkx.  FL  Bar.  Amer^  1.  p.  S3*.,  Hook,  io  BoL  Mag.,  1 3447, 
Enfnmmg.    Bot  BCag.,  1 3447. 

Spec.  Char,,  ic  Pedicels  scattered,  mostly  solitary,  1-flowered,  naked. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  nearly  entire,  downy  at  the  ribs  and  margins.  Berries 
large,  and  known  bv  the  name  of  bluets.  (DofCt  MilL^  iii.  p.  852.)  A 
shrub,  nearly  9  ft.  nigh ;  a  native  of  Canada,  about  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Labrador ;  and  of  the  high  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  firom 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  introduced  in  1776,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  it  grows  about  1  ft. 
high.  The  corolla  is  remarkable  for  its  flagon-shaped  appearance,  and  is  of 
a  pale  yellowish  green  or  white,  tinged  with  red.  The  fruit  is  large, 
globose,  blackish  purple,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  the  plant  is  indigenous. 

J*  4.  V,  cjsspiTO^UM  Michjp,    The  tufted  Whortleberry. 

^daU^ieatum,    MIchx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  234. ;  OoD'f  Mill.,  3.  p.  858L 
Ekgraoing.    Bot  Mag.,  1 3489. 

Spec.  Char.,  tj-c.  Flowers  lateral,  solitary,  neariy  sessile.  Leaves  somewhat 
wedge-shaped,  rounded,  obtuse,  serrated,  membranous,  very  smooth.  A 
little  shrub,  with  many  crowded  stems,  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  hig^,  very  smooth 
in  every  part.  Corolla  of  a  short  urceolate  form.  Berries  nearly  sessile, 
fflobose,  and  blue  black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  (Don's  MUl.,  iii.  p.  853.) 
It  is  a  native  of  America,  particularly  about  Hudson*8  Bay;  and  also  in  the 
Island  of  Sitcha,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  introduced  in  1823, 
and  flowers  in  May.  In  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  the  blossoms  of  Uus 
species  are  niunerous,  and  exceeding  delicate  and  beautiful,  being  white, 
with  a  deep  tinge  of  blush. 

b.  Flowers  in  sesiiie  T^fti, 
M  5,  V,  GALE^ZANS  Michx.     The  Gale-like  Whortleberry. 

JdenMeatiOn.    Mich.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  p^  S3SL ;  Don't  Mill,  &  p.  85a 
S^Hon^me.    V.  ga/ifdrmU  Smith  in  Bees**  C^,  Na  16. 

Spec  Char.,  ifc.  Flowen  on  Tory  short  stalkt,  in  MMile  tufta.  LetTet  tettUc^  Uoceolate.w«lce- 
thaped,  alightly  lernited,  downy.  Calyx  pdnted.  Corollas  ovate,  much  contracted  at  the  month. 
Style  prominent  Flowers  small,  yellowish  white.  Berries  sroftil,  globuUr,  black.  Miebaux  de- 
scribes this  shrub  as  having  the  aspect  of  Jtfyrica  Ghte^  with  slight  downy  branches.  Leaves  vary, 
ing.  The  pedicels,  shorter  than  the  flowers,  burst  from  a  bud  composed  of  numerous  crowded 
scales.  {Bon*M  Miil.,  ill  pi  BUS.)  A  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  9  ft ;  a  native  of  VirginU  and 
Carolina,  in  shady  woods  and  swamps.    It  was  introduced  in  1806,  and  flowers  in  Blay  and  June. 

M  6.  V.  TBNB^LLUM  Ait.    The  delicate  Whortleberry. 

Ideniifieation.    Aft  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  S.,  vol.  8.  p^  358. :  Don*s  MilL,  &  p.  853w 

Synoivme.     V.  pennsylvinicum  Lam.  Did.,  p.  74l,   iiichx.  PL  Bor.  Amer,t  1.  V»  23S..    JiM*.  in 

Bol.  Mag. 
BngramimgB.    Wato.  Dend.  Brit,  1 35. ;  Bot  Mag.,  t.  3431 ;  and  our  Jig.  971. 
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Spec.  Char.,  JY?.   Flowere  in  dense  seuile  tufts.   Leaves 

Dearly  sessile,  ovate^lsnceolBte,  acuminated,  finely 

serrated,    Hoiootb,  except    the    rib    and  margins. 

Branched  angular,  with  a  downy  tine  on  each  aide. 

Calyx  of  5  deep,  acute  s^uieots.      A   low  very 

brancbing  shrub.      Corollas   pale   red,   or   white. 

Berries  bi^e,  bluish  black,  eitremely  sweet,  and   ■ 

agreeable  to  eat.  (Don'/  3fi//.,iii.  p.  853.)    A  shrub, 

S  ft.  high ;  a  native  from  New  England  to  Vireinia, 

on  dry  hills,  on  a  gravelly  soil.     It  was  introduced 

in  1772,  and  flowers  in  May.    There  are  plants  in  , 

the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  Messrs.  Lod- 

diges's. 
yaiet^|.     The  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  produce  an  immense  varie^  oTthis 

ffiiedes,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fhiit,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Leaveg  sometimes  1  in.  long.  iDon't  MUl.) 

J  7.  F.  Liou'sTRiNOM  Michx.     The  Privet-Kke  Whortleberry. 
/i<n4(cii(iM.    MdiLFLBor.  Amer.,  LP.SS3.I  Dm'iHUL.S.  plSSS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Flowers  in  tufts,  and  nearly  sessile;  as  are  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  erect,  lanceolate,  raitcronate,  finely  serrated,  veiny  and  downy. 
Corolla  longish  and  ovate.  Branches  angular.  {DonU  Mill.,  iii.  p.  853.) 
An  erect  shrub,  ftom  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  with  inerobranous  leaves,  fur- 
nished with  conspicuous,  often  purple,  reins.  Scales  of  the  flower  buds 
often  purplish.  Corolkts  purplish  red.  Berries  black.  The  leaves  vary 
extremely  in  shape  and  size.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Virginia,  in  ixj  woods,  common  on  the  mountuns ;  and  flower- 
ing from  Hay  to  July.  There  are  plants  of  it  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 
c.  Flowers  diipoted  in  Saceniei. 
ji  8.  F.  FA'hLiDvit  Ait.     The  paIe:;fbiwTn^  Whortleberry. 

ItbMtkaUim.    JUL  HorL  Kew.,  cd  S.,  Tol  t  p.  35S.  i  Qcm-i  Hill,  3.  p.  8G3. 

Spic.  Ckar.,  tc.  Ruflna  bnctnlt^  Carolli  CTlindrinnr  lieLI-IllipxI.  Lstci  OTiu,  uutc,  llnel* 
KRited.  :Dait-iMHI.,  U).  p.  8SS.1  Thii  low  ihrub  i>  ■  naUie  of  North  Am«i».  whtnct  II  wu 
■MtahnTebtcn  wnt.ln1TTi,  toihe  Ke>  OaidEni.by  Or.-Suiucl  Miclin  ;  but  Punh  nern-met 
with  [[  in  ■  wtlrt  lUte  In  AmeriM.  It  growi  to  lli»  hriuht  of  iit»ut « tt,  and  Sawm  in  Hair  ud 
Jddk    We  bellert  tt  ii  not  now  to  tie  found  <n  Bnljih  gmritBu. 

•  9.   F.  ARBO'REUM  Marib.     The  Tree  Whortleberry. 
Unt0e^o^  Hanh.  InWchi.  FLBor,  Ani(r.,],p.£3a.i  Don'iMill.,3.p.ll£3,iLodd.  C*L,cd.l8K 
AMoiqiKe.     F.  diStasum  .411.  ffnt,  ATcu. ,  ed.  S.,  &  p.  SK. 
ingriwlmg.     Bot.  Cab,,  L  ISg5. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^ir.  Pedicels  axillary  and  solitary,  or  luminal  and  racemose, 
naked.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  with  slight  glandular  serratures,  polish^ 
above,  and  rather  downy  beneath.  Corollas  bell-shaped,  acute.  Stamens 
the  length  of  the  tube.  Corollas  while,  tinged  with  red.  Berries  globular, 
black,  almost  dry.  Branches  terete,  downy  while  young.  [Don't  Mill ,  iii. 
p.  &S3.)  Thie  species  joins  the  solitary-flowered  species  with  the  racemose- 
flowered  species;  the  axillary  flowers  being  solitai^and  pedicellate,  and  the 
terminal  ones  racemose.  A  native  of  North  America,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Florida,  in  dry  woods,  on  the  rocky  banks  of  rivers;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to  80  ft.,  forming  a  very  elegant  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1765,  and  is  occiisionally 
to  be  met  with  in  collections.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  species,  10  ft.  high, 
in  the  walled  garden  at  White  Knights,  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

-  10,  F.  STAH i'nguh  L.    The  ^-stamened  Whortleberry. 

linlVltaltim.    Lin.  3p.,«M.{  Dnn'i  HIil.,  3,  p.BSS. 

Sruff^-    KJUnioi  i-ifrtK  ^n^r.  SepL,  L  n  SRi ;  f.  etnltum  Banki  Hrrt.,  LaU.  Cat., 

S^rmii^i.    Andr.  Bat.  Htp.,  I.  «A3.  j  and  our  J^.  STS^ 
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853. 
lum  AiL  Bori,  JCrw.,  ed.  S^ 


Spec,  Char.y  S^c,  Racemes  downy,  with  oval 
bracteas  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Anthers 
2-homed  on  the  back,  twice  as  long  as  the 
spreading  bell-shaped  corolla.  Leaves  ellip- 
tic, acute,  entire,  glaucous,  and  rather  downy 
beneath.  Stem  2  fl,  high,  with  numerous 
green  branches,  which  are  downy  while 
young.  Leaves  14  in.  or  2  in.  long,  on  very 
short  downy  stalks.  Flowers  decandrous, 
copious,  white,  having  linear  anthers,  which 
are  homed  near  the  base.  Berries  greenish, 
or  white,  called  deer-berries.  The  bracteas  «- 
resemble  the  leaves,  but  are  much  smaller. 
(Don's  MUl,^  ^'JP'  ^3.)  It  is  a  shrub;  native  of  North  America,  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  where  it  grows  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1772 ;  and  there  are  plants,  both 
of  the  species  and  the  variety,  at  Messrs.  Loddiges*s. 

Variety. 

jk  V.  *.  2  dUnim  H.  B.  et  Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  Amer.,  iii.  p.  267. — The  leaves 
are  larger,  and  ciliated  on  the  nerves  beneath,  and  on  the  margins. 
Corolla  campanulate  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  in  woods, 
between  Pacnuca  and  Real  del  Monte,  where  it  seldom  grows  above 
6  in.  high. 

M  11.  K.  DUMO^UM  ili^.    The  bushy  Whortleberry. 

TdentificaUou.    Ait  Hort  Kew..  ed.  2.,  vol  2.  pi  356. ;  Don's  Mill.,  S.,  jp. 
S^nor^mes.     V,  ftondbsum  Uidut,  PL  Bor.  Amer,^  1.  p.  SSa  i   F.  hiitell 

VOLS.  p. 357. 
Engramngi.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1. 110& ;  Andr.  Bot  Repi,  t  IISL ;  and  oaifig.  973. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Racemes  downy,  with  oval  bracteas,  and 
the  pedicels  with  2  lanceolate  bracteoles.  Leaves  obovate, 
mucronate,  entire,  downy,  and  viscid.  Ovarium  hairy. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  obtuse,  longer  than  the  stamens.  A 
low  bushy  shrub,  with  round  branches.  Leaves  l^in.  long. 
Calycine  segments  fringed.  Corollas  white,  tinged  with 
pink,  rather  large.  Barries  black,  and  globular.  (Don't 
Mill,,  iii.  p.  853.)  It  is  a  native  ftom  New  Jersey  to 
Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  particularly  in  pine  forests, 
where  it  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft,  high,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  It  was  introduced  in  1774.  There  are  plants 
at  Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

Variefy, 

jt  \.d,2  humile  Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t.  32.— The  flowers  are  white  ;  an- 
thers red ;  pedicels  solitary,  axillary.     Shrub,  6  in.  high. 

•  12.  V,  coRYMBO^suM  L.    The  corymbose^wer^  Whortleberry. 

Jdgmyleatkm.  Lin.  Sp.,  4gg. ;  Don's  Mill.,  a  pi  853. ;  Hook,  in  Boi.  Mag.,  1 343SL ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  ISSa 
Sitfionpmn.     V.  amceSium  AU.  Hort,  Kao..  ed.  S..  vol.  S.  &  358.,  Andr.  Bot,  Rep.,  138, :    F.  diaam6r. 

phum  Mick.  Ft  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  831. ;  F.  elevCitum  HtMrt. ;  F.  Ubum  Lam.  Diet,,  1.  p.  13L 
Engraviitgs.     Wats.  Dend.  Brit,  t  ISS. ;  Bot  Rep.,  1 138. ;  Bot  Mag.,  1 3i3& ;  and  ourjSjgjL  974,  fflB. 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Flowering  branches  almost  leafless.  Racemes  corymbose, 
drooping,  with  membranous  bracteas,  which  are  shorter  than  the  downy 
flower  stalks.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutely  serrated,  smooth,  with 
downy  ribs.  {Dov^t  Mill,,  iii.  p.  853.)  A  tall  shrub,  sometimes  7  ft.  or 
8  ft.  fiigh,  with  numerous  roughish  round  branches,  which  are,  however, 
somewhat  angular  and  downy  while  young.  Leaves  l|in.  to  2  in.  long, 
tipped  with  a  glandular  point.  Racemes  rising  from  the  branches  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  seldom  accompanied  by  leaves.  Bracteas  reddish, 
membranous,  and  fringed.  Calycine  segments  broad  and  shallow.  Corollas 
white  or  reddish,  cylindrically  urceolate,  rather  angular,  and  contracted  at 
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the  mouth.  Stamens  10,  downy.  Anthera  enclosed,  having  a  double 
poucb  at  the  base,  but  no  spurs.  Berries  black,  insinid.  This  spedes  has 
a  number  of  varieties,  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  tne 
leaves,  flovers,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
swamps  and  wet  woods,  where  it  growi  from  4  ft.  to 
7  ft.  bi^,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1765,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  In  the 
Due  d'Aremberg's  garden  at  Enghien,  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  peat  border,  for  its  fruit,  which  is  used  like 
that  of  the  cranberry.    (NciH"!  Horf.  Tour,  p.  388.) 

k  V.'c.  t  lAvlten  AIL  Hort.  Kev..<d.  1.,  toI.  i.  p.  SBA.,  Demi 

HIE,  3  [I.B5V  i  and  oui  J^.  !f7S.— Th(  iowen  in  white.  Ung«l 


•  V.  r.  *  awuMMAiiii,  V.  rlrttunn  nt.  uvuiURiliuiii  IfrUi.  Dad. 
BrU.,  t  St.,  bm  the  Ihth  wrrow,  bscwIaU.  and  acuiDlntUd 

LMe  ffUndi  brnpBth,  uicT hairy  m  the  midrib  titott.  nowvn 
almoatwhilt  Thlavarletj.UketbeprecedlDf  cneierK.coryia- 
b^um, ta Tefr handtome.  and  ^erjr  diiUnct;  and.  Id  Briiiah 

■   13.  r.  ALBiFi-o'aUM  flbot.    The  white^owered  Whortleberry. 

UemtpkaHm.    HooLIn  Bot  UM.,3tSg.i  Oird.  !!■*., tdLII.  p.475. 

AaiHHnw,     v.  Ubum  Lam.  f 

fiwraalrv.    Cur.  Dot  Mag,,  t  Mffl. 

Spec.  Char.,  S/c.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  obscurely  serrulate,  Diembranous, 
pilose  beneath,  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  on  the  midrib  and  primary 
veias.  Flower-bearins  branches  leafless.  Racemes  a  Uttle  corymbose, 
directed  to  one  side,  drooping,  bracteated  with  shortly  deciduous  bracteas. 
Calyx  spreading,  with  a  tendency  to  be  reflexed.  Corolla  broadly  oval. 
Ovary  wholly  mftrior.  {Hooker  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3428.)  The  affinity  of 
**  this  very  pretty  species  is  undoubtedly  with  F.  corymbosum  of  Linnieus 
and  American  authors;"  but  the  half-superior  ovary  of  V,  corymbosunj, 
and  the  wholly  inferior  one  of  V.  albiflorum,  and  other  points  of  diflTerence 
implied  in  those  noticed  in  the  spedRc  character  above,  have  induced  Dr. 
Hooker  "  to  think  that  the  two  are  permanently  distmct."  V.  albiflorum 
has  been  received  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  from  North  America, 
and  it  flowers  in  May.  It  b  "a  small  shrub,  with  spreading  branches." 
iBU.  Mag.,  t.  3486.) 
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•  14.  r.  MARiA^NUM  Wats.    The  Maryland  Whortlebeny. 

IdemtficoHom.   Watc  Dend.  Brit,  1. 184. ;  Don'i  HiU.,  3.  pi  851 
Synanymt'     V.  marilftndicum  hodd.  Cat,^  ed.  ]856l 
Engrturingi.    Dend.  Brit,  1 121 ;   and  our^.  <f7& 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Racemes  lateral,  numerous, 
many-flowered.  Corolla  cylindrical,  contracted 
at  the  mouth.  Leaves  elliptic,  coriaceous,  gla- 
brous, distinctly  and  minutely  denticulated. 
Flowers  decandrous,  white.  (J}oTCt  MUi.,  iii. 
p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
It  is  a  snrub  growing  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812 ;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's. 

M  15.  r.  GRANDiPLo^RUM  Watt,    The  great-flowered  Whortleberry. 

Tdentifleation,    Watt.  Den'd.  Brit,  1 12SL  f.  a.  ;  Don's  MUI.,3.  pi  851 ;  Lodd. 

Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Ei^ravings.    Dend.  Brit,  1. 125.  a.  ;  and  oury^.  979L,  from  a  plant  at  Meari. 

Spec,  Char,,^c.  Racemes  terminal,  3 — 4-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  contracted  at  the  mouth.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
finely  serrated,  attenuated  at  both  ends, glabrous.  Flowers 
white,  decandrous.  {DorCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native 
of  North  America,  where  it  forms  a  shrub,  growing  1 J  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1812.  To  us  it  appears  very  doubtful,  whether 
this,  and  the  two  following  sorts,  be  not  varieties  of  the 
same  form  ;  and,  indeed,  we  might  apply  the  same  remark 
to  various  other  sorts,  which  we  have  given  as  species. 

s  16.  V,  ELONGA^TUM  WoU,    The  elongated  Whortleberry. 

Identtfieatitm.    WaU.  Dend.  Brit.  1 135.  b.  ;  Don't  Mill.,  3.  p.  851  ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engravingt.    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  b.;  and  OMXfig.  98a 

Spec,  Char,,  Sfc,  Corymbs  few-flowered,  bractless.  Pedicels 
downy.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrulated,  each  tipped 
by  a  elandular  hair,  and  having  a  few  hairs  on  the  nerves. 
Brancnlets  downy.  Corollas  white,  with  reflexed  teeth. 
{DonU  MUl,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  where 
it  is  a  shrub,  growing  3  n.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  July 
and  August.  It  was  introduced  in  1812;  and  there  are 
plants  in  the  London  nurseries. 

.•  17.  V.  uinutiflo'rum  WaU.    The  minut&>flowered  Whortleberry. 

Identifieatian.    Watfc  Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  c. ;  Don'»  Mill,  3.  p.  851 ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189& 
Engravmgs,    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  c. ;  and  our>^.  981. 

Spec,  Char,,  <j-c.  Racemes  terminal,  few-flowered.  Corollas 
cylindrical,  with  erect  teeth.  Leaves  rather  coriaceous, 
bluntly  subserrated,  each  tipped  by  a  gland.  Flowers 
white.  (DofCt  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  a  shrub,  growing  to  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August.     Introduced  in  1812.     qqj    ^^ 

•  18.  r,  gla'brum  WaU.    The  glabrous  Whortleberry. 

Ident^tcaikm.    Watt.  Dend.  Brit  1 125.  d.  ;  Don'g  Mill,  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat, 

ed.  lodn. 
Engravings,    Dend.  Brit,  1 125.  d.  ;  and  out  Jig.  962. 

Spec,  Char,,  8fc.  Spikes  lateral.  Corollas  campanulately 
cylindrical.  Leaves  elliptic,  entire,  glabrous.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured.  {BorCz  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  July  and  August,  and  introduced  in 
1812.  "  A  delicate,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  smooth  plant." 
{Dend.  Brii,,  t,  125.)  ' 
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•  19.  V,  FRONDO^suM  L,    The  frondose  Whortleberry. 

UentifictUkM.    Un.  Sp., 499. }  Don'i  Mill.,  a  p.  851 ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18a& 
Stmonymn.     V.  glaficum  MicAr.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  I.  p.  231. ;  Blue  Tangles,  Amer. 
Engraving.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 140. 

Spec.  Char,,  Sfc,  Racemes  loose.  Bracteas  obovate,  not  half  so  long  as  the 
slender  pedicels,  which  bear  2  small  linear  bracteoles  in  the  middle.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  smooth.  Flowers  small,  almost  globular, 
and  white.  Berries  large,  blue,  globular,  eatable;  called  by  the  country 
people  in  America,  blue  tangles.  Branchlets  frondose  (that  is,  abounding 
m  leaves),  terete,  smooth,  and  slender.  Leaves  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath,  and  sprinkled  with  minute  resinous  dots.  Racemes  lateral,  from 
the  former  year's  wood.  Flowers  drooping,  greenish  white,  and  shaped 
like  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  but  smaller.  Anthers  not  prominent. 
{IhtCs  Mill,,  iii.  p.  854.)  A  native  of  North  America,  from  New  Jersey 
to  Carolina,  in  open  woods,  where  it  is  a  shrub  growing  3  fit.  high, 
and  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Introduced  in  1761,  and  frequent  in 
British  collections. 

Varietjf, 

ft  v./.  2  venuttum  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.;  V,  frondo- 
sum  var,  /3  lanceolatum  Pursh  FL  Amer,  Sept,,  i.  p.  786. — The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  acute  at  both  ends. 

ji  20.  V,  RBSiNO^suM  Ait,    The  resinous  Whortleberry. 

IdentifieaHon.    Alt  Hort  Kew.,  ed.  '2.,  vol.  8.  p.  S57. ;  Don's  Mia,  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
SvHOfUffne.    ADdr6ineda  bacc&ta  Wangh.  Atner.,  1 30.  f.  69. 
Engravingi.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 1S88. ;  and  our  Jig.  963. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Racemes  leafless,  viscid,  downy,  with  lanceolate  bracteoles 
on  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate-Ianceolate,  bluntish,  entire,  covered  with 
resinous  dots.     Calyx  in  5  deep  ovate  segments,     ^  9^3 

longer  than  the  ovarium.  Branches  round,  and 
downy  when  young.  Leaves  usually  \\\w.  long, 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  and  rather  viscid. 
Racemes  lateral,  upon  last  year's  wood,  and 


drooping.  Flowers  ereenish  yellow.  Berries 
black,  eatable.  (Dot^s  Mill.,  lii.  p.  854.)  A 
native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Ca- 
rolina, where  it  is  common  in  woods  and  on 
mountains,  forming  a  shrub  growing  2  ft.  high,  and  flowering  in  May  and 
June.    Introduced  in  1782,  and  frequent  in  collections. 

Varieties. 

jt  V.  r.  2  rubescens  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  286.,  Curt.  Bot.  Mag., 

t.  1288.,  has  the  corollas  reddish. 
jit  v.  r.  3  lutescens  Pursh,  1.  c. ;  V,  parviflorum  Andr,  Bot.  Rep,,  t.  125. ; 
has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  reddish  yellow. 

m  21.  V.  -4rctosta'phylos  L.     The  Bear's  Grape  Whortleberry. 

Jdeni^fieatkm.    Lin.  Sp.,  50a )  Don't  MilL.  3.  p.  854. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 
Engraving.    Out  Jig.  981,  fkt>m  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society*!  Garden. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  minutelv  serrated,  hairy  beneath.  Stamens  as  long 
as  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped,  with  very  hairy  filaments.  Calvx 
slightly  5-lobed.  Young  branches  downy  on  both  sides.  Leaves  2^m. 
long.  Racemes  from  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year,  below  the  fresh  leafy 
shoots,  drooping,  rather  hairy;  each  composed  of  8— -10  pendulous  flowers, 
of  a  dirty  white  colour,  tinged  with  purple.  Anthers  spurred  at  the  base. 
Corollas  bell-shaped,  hairy.  {DorCt  MUh,  iii<  P*  854.)  A  native  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Tournefort,  who  describes  it  as 
a  shrub  about  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  It 
usually  grows  8  ft.  or  10  fl.  high  in  British  gardens,  and  flowers  from  April 
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lAenif/ietUion.  _  Smith  In  Reel's  Cyd.,  No.  SS. ;  Don*S  Mill,  S.  ix  851 
«.  -  

p.  3 

1826,  p.  doa 


Syfumyme*, 


r.  ilrctMtiphylot  Andr.  BoL  Rep.,  t  aa.  Curt.  Sot.  Met 
375.  i  V.  caudtficum  HorU  -,  V.  jMuUndium  caudtiieum 


till  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1800 ;  and,  though  com- 
monly ^rown  only  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  yet  might 
be  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  very 
great  abundance,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  makes 
excellent  tarts.  There  are  plants  at  White  Knights 
upwards  of  10ft.  high,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
Knaphill  Nursery  6  ft.  high,  which  produce  abun- 
dance of  ftuit  every  year.  All  the  culture  required  is, 
to  place  the  plants  in  sandy  peat,  or  in  peat  and  leaf 
mould,  kept  moist.  There  seems  to  be  a  ^ood  deal 
of  confusion,  in  British  gardens,  between  this  species 
and  the  following  one,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  the  subject.  All  that  we  can 
state  with  certainty  is,  that  there  are  plants  bearing 
the  name  of  V,  ilrctost&phylos  in  Loddiges's  arbore- 
tum, and  the  other  places  mentioned,  which  answer  to  the  description 
given,  and  are  well  worth  cultivating  for  their  fruit. 

22.  V.  (?  A.)  PADiFo^LiUM  Smith.    The  Bird-cherry-leaved  Bear's  Grape. 

Whortleberry. 

Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  189S. 
rF,tg74.i  r.  maderSnae  £a* 
Hart.  Soc.  Cat,  qf  FruiL,  edit. 

Engranings.     Andr.  Bot.  Rep.,  t  SO. ;  Cuit  Bot.  Mag.,  t  974. ;  and  oarjlgs.  965,986. 

Spec.  Char.y  Sfc.  Racemes  lateral.  Bracteas  all  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  smooth  on  both  sur&ces,  except 
the  midrib.  Stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  bell-shaped  corolla, 
with  smooth,  slightlv  fringed  filaments.  Calyx  d-lobed.  Co- 
rollas larger  than  those  of  F.  i4rctostiphylos, 
pale  green,  with  a  purple  tinge:  sometimes 
It  appears  to  be  all  over  purple  externally. 
{DorCt  Mili.t  iii.  p.  854.^  The  Caucasian 
plant,  discovered  by  Pallas,  is  said  not  to 
differ  from  that  of  Madeira.  Pallas  says 
the  berries  are  black,  juicy,  eatable,  and  grate- 
085       i/~  fully  acid;    and  he  sometimes  found  the* 

flowers  4rcleft.  A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft 
high ;  a  native  of  Madeira,  on  the  loftiest  parts  of  die  island,  086 
where  it  forms  impenetrable  thickets.  It  was  introduced  in  1777,  and  flowers 
from  June  till  August.  From  observing  the  plants  of  this  aUeged  species,  of 
large  size,  in  the  Knimhill  Nursery,  in  the  Hammersmith  Nursery,  and  in 
the  Horticultural  Society*s  Garden,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  variety  of  V.  ilrctostaphylos. 

A.     Leaves  evergreen, 

a.  Flower*  racemote. 

m  23.  V.  CARACASA^NUH  H.  B.  et  Kunth.    The  Caraccas  Whortleberry. 

Identification.    H.  B.  et  Kuoth  Nof?.  Oen.  Amer.,  a  p.  2G6L ;  Don**  Mill.,  &  p.855l 

Spec.  Char.,  SfC.  Racemes  axillary,  twice  aa  long  aa  tbe  leavea^  Flowen  secund,  octandrooa  or 
deeandroui.  Leaves  elliptic,  acute,  crenulateo,  coriaceous,  glabrous,  shining  above  Aotbcn 
S  homed  on  the  back.  Branchlets  angular,  glabrous.  Leaves  shining  above^  ^-10  lines  Iom. 
Racemes  crowded  at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Corolla  caropanulate,  gliubrous,  nddish  white,  wiUi 
a  4— ^parted  limb.  Segments  ovate,  acutish.  Filaments  membranous,  ciliated.  (Doa's  iVflK.,  liL 
p.  855.)  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  SlUa  de  Caraccaa,  where  it  ia  a  shrub^ 
flowering  in  May  and  June.    It  was  introduced  In  1825. 

a.  24.  V,  rfTis  IDJE^A  L.    The  Mount  Ida  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry, 

MentiftcatHm.    Lin.  Sp..  500. ;  Eng.  FI.  S.  p.  8S0. ;  Don's  Mill.,  &  p.  855. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

Svnorwmes.    f  itis  idsu  ritbra  Cam.  EpU.,  1S6L ;  the  red  Whortleberry. 

Engravingi.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  t  lOSa ;  £ng.  Bot,  1 59a ;  Fl  Dan.,  1 40. ;  and  onxjig.  987. 

Spec.  Char.,  S^c.  Racemes  terminal,  drooping,  with  ovate  concave  bracteas, 
which  are  longer  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  obovate,  revolute,  minutely 
toothed,  dotted  beneath.     Corolla  bell-shaped.     Root  creeping,  woody. 


CHAP,  LXIX.  £K1CA  CKM.      TACCI'MIUIU. 

Sterna  ascauUng,  a  ipan  higfa.  Youne  bnuichea 
terete,  downy.  Learea  like  those  of  box,  but 
darker.  Flowers  pale  pink,  4-clefl,  octandroua. 
Anthers  without  spurs.  Berries  blood-red,  acid, 
austere,  and  bitter;  less  palatable  than  either  the 
cranberry  or  bilberry.  {Don't  MiU.,  iii.  p.  855.)    It 


Westmorelaad,  Derbyshire,  and  Wales.  Mr.  Furah 
says  it  occurs  on  rocKi  near  the  sea  coast,  &om  Ca- ' 
nada  to  Kew  England ;  but  the  American  jilant  is 
more  robust  than  the  European,  with  considerably 
larger  leaves.  Pallas  states  that  it  ia  found  in  the 
wh«1e  of  Russia,  and  throughout  Siberia,  more  es- 
pecially in  pine  woods.  It  grows,  in  devated  ex- 
posed situations,  to  the  height  of  5  in.  or  6  in,;  but,  in  shelto^  places 
in  sandy  peat  soli,  it  attuns  the  hdght  of  I  ft.,  producing  its  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fruit  (rom  August  to 
October,  according  to  the  season.  The  berries  are  scarcely  to  be  eaten 
raw :  but  they  are  made  into  pies  in  Derb^htre;  and.in  Sweden.a  rob,  or 
jelly,  is  made  from  them,  which  is  eaten  with  all  binds  of  roast  meat,  and  is 
considered  preferable  to  red  currant  jelh  as  a  sauce  for  venison.  In  Sweden, 
this  preserve  is  also  considered  an  excellent  medicine  in  colds,  sore  throats, 
and  all  irritations  of  the  mouth  or  fauces.  In  Siberia,  the  berries  are  mace- 
rated, during  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter,  in  water ;  and  afterwards 
they  are  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  and  fermented  along  with  barley  or  rye,  and 
a  spirit  distilled  from  them;  or  with  honey,  and  a  wine  produced.  Sweet- 
meats are  also  made  of  them  with  honey  or  Kugar,  which,  in  1814,  we 
found  in  frequent  use  in  Moscow,  at  balls  and  masquerades.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  plant  is  Raid  to  be  used  in  gardens  for  edgings,  as  box  is 
in  Central  Europe ;  and,  in  British  gardens,  it  is  sometimes  so  uiplied  to 
American  beds  and  borders,  and  in  otber  cases  where  the  soil  ia  peat. 
From  its  smooth  shining  foliage,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  latter  being  retain^  on  uie  plant  for  several  months,  it  forms  a  more 
beautiAil  and  varied  edging  than  box,  provided  clipping  can  be  dispensed 
,  with.  The  berries  of  this  plant  form  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  the  sea  ports  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
the  south  of  Europe  along  with  cranberries, 

■.  85.  V.  ( v.)  BUXIFO  YiUM  Salitb.     The  Box-leaved  Whortleberry. 
Merttyiealim.    SaUib,  Pmr.,  t.  4. ;  Don't  UUl.,  a  p.  BS6, ;  Lodd.  CiL,  ed.  ISSS, 
SrnaiiiMe.    C.  biBchfMiMm  MidU.  Fl.  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.  13*. 
flvnuiAwi.    Cun.  Bdl  Mag.,  t.lM8.i  Lodd.  BMC^,t.Ete.i  and  ouij^.  gee,  SSa, 
Spec.  Char,,  Sfc.    Racemes  axillary,  of  few  flowers.    Leaves  petiolate,obovate, 
toothed,  or  crenated,  smooth  on  both  surfaces,     Stems  tufted.    Corollas 


roundish-ovate.  Filaments  glandular.  Stigma 
capitate.  Fbwers  white,  delicately  striped  with 
red,  {DonU  MiU.,  iii.  p.  856.)  A  handsome  little 
shrub,  in  stature  and  general  aspect  resembling  V, 
ntis  ids^.  The  leaves  are,  however,  smooth, 
even,  and  not  dotted  on  the  under  side.  Corollas 
globular,  contracted  at  the  mouth,  not  bell-shaped. 
Stamens  10.  An* 
thers  spurless  at 
the  base,  discharg-  , 
ing  their  pollen  by  ' 
lateral,  not  termi- 
J^  nal,  apertures.  It 
is  a  native  of  the 
western    parts  of 
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Virginia,  near  Winchester  and  the  Sweet  Springs;  where  it  grows  about 
6  in.  high,  and  flowers  in  June.  It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  forms  a 
▼er^  handiionie  plant,  frequent  in  collections.  In  aU  probability,  it  is  only  a 
vanety  of  V,  Fitis  idseHu 

^  26.  V.  jifYRTiFoYiiTM  Michx,    The  Myrtle-leaved  Whortleberry. 

liemtifiaitum.    Ificbx.  FI  Bor.  Amer.,  1.  p.  9Sa  ;  Don't  MilL,  a  p.  86& 

Svee.  Ckar.,  4«r.  CreepiDf,  quite  tmooth.  Lures  petiolate,  oral,  •hiniBf,  revoiatc,  wputoffijnd 
siinutely  toothed.  Rac«iae>  axiUarj,  neerly  fleMlIe,  of  few  flowers.  Corolla  beD-ehaqged,  tanm- 
whet  Inflated,  mlnuteijr  5-tooihed.  Anthers  without  dorsal  boms.  (Am'«  iOlL,  m.  p.  866.) 
Mlchaux  describes  the  berries  as  small,  globose,  crowned  bj  the  calyx,  black,  oa  short  ataOu.  It 
is  a  natiTe  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  creefung  shrub,  flowering  ftom  Hay  to  July.  It « 
introduced  in  1818. 

^  27.  V,  ni'tidum  Andr,    The  glossy-leemfd  Whortleberry. 

ident^laiUim.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 48a  ;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p^  S80. ;  Dooli  HUL,  &  pw85& 
Engrammgs.    Curt  Bot  Mag.,  1 155a  ;  and  our>^.  99a 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  terminal,  corymbose.  Bracteas 
shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Leaves  elliptic-obovate,  acute, 
crenated,  smooth,  and  shining.  Corollas  cylindrical.  Stems 
either  erect  or  diffuse.  Leaves  J  in.  to  1  in.  long,  paler  and 
veiny  beneath.  Pedicels,  bracteas,  and  calyx,  very  smooth, 
of  a  shining  red  or  purple  colour.  Calyx  of  5  broad,  but 
rather  shallow,  segments.  Corollas  ovate,  oblong,  white  or 
pink,  with  5  slight  spreading  teeth,  decandrous.  The  branches 
are  downy  on  two  opposite  sides.  (^DotCt  MilL,  iii.  p.  856.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  or 
risine  to  above  1  ft.  high ;  flowering  in  May  and  June.  It 
was  mtroduced  in  1794,  and  is  frequent  in  collections.  990 

u  28.  V.  cRAssiFoYiuM  Andr.    The  tliick4eaved  Whortleberry. 

IdeniMeation.    Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  1 105. j  Pursh  PI.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  £89. }  Doo*s  Mill,  &  p.  8S& 
Engravings.    Bot  Rep.,  1 106. ;  Curt  Bot  Hag.,  1 115S. 

Spec.  Ouar.  Ac    Racemes  Uttersl  and  terminal,  corymbose.    Bracteas  shorter  than  the  pediedt. 

^^▼es  dliptic,  crenated,  smooth,  paler  and  veiny  beneath.  Corolla  belUshwed.  Stem  diflbae. 
A  hairy  shrub,  requiring  some  shelter  from  our  variable  winters  and  springs.  Xeaves  not  an  Indi 
long,  with  a  little  minute  pubescence  on  the  midrib  and  petioles.  Flowers  S^left,  decandroos, 
prettily  variegated  with  pink  and  white,  drooping,  on  red  corymbose  stalks.  Stamens  hadry. 
[Dtm*t  MM..  iiL  pi  RSa)  A  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  forms  a  trailing  shrub,  floweriiy  in  May 
and  June    It  was  introduced  in  1787. 

•  29.  V.  ovA^UM  Pursh.    The  ovBte^leaoed  Whortld>erry. 

tdatHfieoHtm,    Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept.  1.  p.  29a ;  Hook,  et  Am.  In  Beech.  V«y., 

Pt  Bot,  p.  114^  j  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  pi  856. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 
Engraving,    Our>^.  991. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Racemes  axillary  and  terminal,  bracteate^  short. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  ovate,  acute,  revolute,  ser- 
rated, smooth,  coriaceous.  Corolla  cylindrical,  campanulate. 
Calyxes  acute.  Shrub  much  branched.  Branches  hairy,  as 
well  as  the  petioles.  The  foliage  is  like  that  of  Pemlttya 
mucronata.  (Don't  ilfi//.,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  was  found  by  Go- 
vernor Lewis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  It  flowers 
in  May,  and  was  introduced  m  1826.  There  are  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's. 

&  30.  V.  CANADE^NSE  Richards.    The  Canada  Whortleberry. 

MentifieatUm.    Rkdiards.  in  Franklin  1st  Joum.,  Ai^Dd. ;  Don't  MUL,  S.  p.  85& :  Hook,  in  Bot 

Mag.,  1 344& 
Engraving.    Bot.  Mag.,  t  d44& 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  quite  entire,  downy. 
Racemes  terminal.  Flowers  in  racemes,  of  from  4  to  6  in  each.  Style  enclosed. 
Corolla  short,  and  campanulate,  white,  tinged  with  red.  Stan  much 
branched.  Leaves  often  1  in.  long.  Berries  bhie  black,  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
It  may  be  readily  known  from  V,  corymbosum,  by  its  dwarf  size,  leafy  flow- 
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ering  braocheB,  and  campanulate  corolla ;  from  V,  pennsyMnicum  bv  its 
lai^  auite  entire  leaves,  and  wider  mouth  to  the  corolla ;  and  from  both 
by  Its  leares  being  very  hairy.  (Bot,  Mag,,  Nov.  1835.) 

b.  Flowers  disposed  in  scaly  TSifts,  nearfy  sessile, 
«.  31.  V,  ilfvRsiNf  TES  Michx,    The  Myrsine-like  Whortleberry. 

-  IdaUipeaiion.    Michx.  FL  Bor.  Amer.,  L  pi  2S3.;  Punh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  29a ;  Don*t  MilL,  3. 

^ec  Chw.t  ^.  Flowers  in  terminal  and  lateral  tuitt.  Leares  lenUe,  oval,  mucronate,  obtcurelir 
serrated,  smooth  and  shining  above,  and  rather  hairy  and  dotted  beneath.  Stem  erect,  much 
branched.  Corolla  oblong^vate.  (DonV  Mill.,  iii.  p.  856.)  A  beautiAil  little  shrub,  with  slightly 
downy  branches.  Leaves  glandular  beneath.  Tufts  of  flowers  axillary,  with  purple  scales.  Caly- 
cine  segments  scarlet  Corolla  of  a  flne  purple  eolour.  Smoothed.  Stamens  la  It  is  a  native  of 
Carolina  and  Florida,  in  dry  sandy  woods,  where  it  is  a  smaU  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  said  to  be  Introaoccd,  bat  when  is  uncertain  j  and  we  have  never  seen  a  ]^nt 

tt.  V.  M.  8  laneetMttu  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  ssa,  has  the  leaves  lanceolate,  acute  at 

both  ends, 
tt.  V.  M.  3  obtkims  Punh,  L  c.,  has  the  leaTcs  roundlsh.obovafte. 

1U  32.  r.  HUMiFU^suM  Grah.    The  trailing  Whortleberry. 

JdentifieaUom,    Graham  in  Edink  Pba  Joura  June^  1831 ;  Oon^s  Mia,  a  p.  857. 

^lee.  Ckar.,  ^e.  Pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  l.flowered.  fliraished  with  many  bracteas.  Leaves 
evergreen,  ovate,  acuti«h,  quite  entire,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  dliated.  Stem  prostrate,  creep. 
Ing.  Flowers  decandrous.  Anthers  obtuse,  mutic.  Branchlets  downy.  Flowers  drooping.  Co. 
lolmi  campanohtte,  white,  often  partially  tinged  with  red  outside^  with  leflexed  teeth.  Stigma 
capitate.  FUamenU  glabrous,  flattened.  Fruit  edible,  well  flavoured.  (Don't  Jff/iL,  Ul.  p.  857.)  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May 
aad  June.    Introduced  in  I8t7 1  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

App.  i.    Hardy  Species  qfVaccinium  not  yet  introduced. 

V.  Chami»»dn\»  Bongard.  Don't  MUL,  iiL  p.  852. ;  F.  Myrtlllus  Cham,  ei  Sckteckt  in  Lhuupo,,  L 
p.  585.  Pedicels  soHtarr,  Lflowered,  short,  deflexed  while  in  ft-ult  Leaves  elliptic,  nearly  entire,  ob- 
tuse, mucronated,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath.  Calyx  5.tootbcd.  Flowers  decandrous.  Branches 
erect,  angular.  Corolla  white,  urceolate,  with  short  obtuse  lobes.  Anthers  awned  on  the  back. 
Berries  black.   It  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  SItcha,  where  It  Is  a  shrub,  growing  about  1  ft.  high. 

V.  o9al(fbUian  Smith.  Don's  MtlL,  &  pi  852.  Pedicels  solitary,  l-flowered.  Leaves  elliptic,  obtuse, 
ptrfntlcss,  entire  smooch,  strongly  veined  beneath.  Stem  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divideo.  A  shrub, 
crowing  flrom  10  ft  to  IS  ft  high,  native  of  the  north.west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  collected 
Dy  Mr.  Menalea ;  and  In  the  island  of  Sitcba,  by  Bongard. 

V.  par9ifUmm  Smith,  Don's  Mill,  3.  p.  859.  Pedicels  solitary,  i.flowered,  clavate  while  bearing 
Che  fhiit  Leeves  dlipCic,  obtose-pointed,  entijre,  smooth,  glaucous,  and  sUghtlv  veined  beneath. 
.Stem  acutely  angular.  Calyx  hardly  divided.  The  leavca  much  amailer  than  those  of  V,  ovalif^. 
Hum  i  as  are  the  oerrles,  which  are  red,  and  make  excellent  tarts.  A  native  of  tlie  north-west  coast 
of  America,  where  it  was  oollecled  by  Mr.  Menslcs ;  and  in  the  Ishuid  of  SItcha,  by  Bongard. 

V.  selfctfnwii  Cham,  et  Sehlecht  is  acreeping  shnib,  with  the  habit  of  SUixalptgenaj  a  native  of 
Oonalaschka,  on  mossy  hilla 

v.  cjfflmttrieemm  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Aaoces,  oo  mountains,  where  It  Is  called  uva  de  serta, 
or  OKHintain  berry.     Flowers  droofrfng,  and  nearly  1  in.  long. 

V.  €9i^iinwm  fiL  B.  et  Kunth  ia  a  native  of  Mexico,  on  high  mountains,  near  Moran  and  Cerro 
de  Oyamel,  growiiM  to  the  height  of  1  ft 

V.  obHumn  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  190.  Pedicels  axillarv,  solitary,  l-flowered.  Leaves 
•mall,  oval,  rounded,  and  blunt  at  each  end,  mueronate,  entire,  ooriaceous,  smooth.  Stem  eiwping. 
A  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies. 

App.  ii.    Half-hardy  Species  qfVaccinium  not  yet  introduced. 

In  Don's  MUler,  p.  85S.  to  p^  857.,the  following  species  of  Faocfnlum  are  described  as  not  yet  Intro- 

V.  gemhi^fl^rum  H.  Bw  et  Kunth  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  the  habit  of  V.  Myrtlllus ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  1  ft 

V.  hirtum  Thunbi  Is  a  native  of  Japan,  growing  to  the  height  of  8  ft  or  3  ft.  on  hilla. 

V.  ea^eifutm  Smith  is  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  woods,  upon  lofty  mountains ;  and 
growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft  or  3  (t 

V.  braeieitum  Thunb.  is  a  native  of  Japan,  in  the  Island  of  Niphon,  with  racemes  9-^  in. 

long. 

V.  cUiiitum  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  It  Is  caHed  sas|ebu,  with  leaves  1~9  in.  long. 

V.  Itd^fhlium  Pohl  is  a  native  of  Brasil,  in  the  province  of  Minos  Geraes,  on  the  higher  moun. 
tains,  in  dry  places  :  growing  to  the  height  of  1  fU 

V.  JlotiMndum  U.  B.  et  Kuuth  is  a  native  of  Pera,  with  leaves  6—7  lines  long,  besprinkled  with 
a  f!ew  black  dots  beneath. 

V.  Umedntkum  Cham,  in  Linnna  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  white  flowers,  and  black  edible  fhiit 

V.  milhtmm  Smith  in  Rees's  CycL  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  specimens  were  sent  to  Linnaus 

by  MutlA. 

V.  SehUcktenddkRX  G.  Don  is  an  erect,  much-branched,  evergreen  shrub,  with  leaves  8  in.  long, 
and  9  lines  broad  ;  a  native  of  Mexico,  In  woods. 

V.  tettbmtn  Pohl  Is  a  shrub,  about  1  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Braill,  in  turfy  bogs. 
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t.  OctAndria  Honog^iua. 
HnilMeMkiiL.    Pm  Spi.,  I.  |l  iigi ;  Pnnti  FL  Aibb.  Se|>t.,  L  ji  fS3. ;  Ngit  Gn  Anv^  L  ^  tSLi 

ariuniWK.     ('■cdnlumip.of  Un.  uidothm. 

DertwatiOH.    Fna  onui  •fu'Pt  ■™'  *a^Aaf»  a  bprry ;  lb  nfEmm  to  the  ibarp  hw)  taite  of  ttw 

Deteription.  Calyx  4-tootbed.  Corolla  4-partecl,  with  neaii;  linear,  reso- 
lute BeementB.  lament  8,  with  connivent  filaiaents.  ^Uhen  tubular, 
%-oazuS.  Serriei  in(ui}^-«eedeil. — Small,  prostrate,  trailing,  evet^reen  shmbo, 
with  sidaII  leaves,  growins  id  boggj  moraiHeB,  ofteo  amoug  liTing  masses  of 
Sph&gnum.  Branches  filirorni,  proliferous.  Flowers  produced  at  the  bue 
of  the  aprine  brenchlets,  in  short  gemmaceoua  racemes.  Pedicels  filiform, 
conspicuous^  bibracteate.  Berries  red,  lardy  white,  acid.  {Dtm'i  MSL,  m. 
p.  65B.)    Natives  of  Britain  and  North  America. 

*-  1.  O.  PALu'sTRis  PfTf.     The  inHTsb,  or  comnon,  Cnmberrj. 

Idrnl^ltaliini.    Pen.  Eoeh.,  I  [1.419.  j  Doni  MILL.S  n^8S8. 

a^WMwrnrt.    O.  Tulfilrii  Ptrrdi  ft.  Amrr.  Sf)M..1.  PlSAS.,  aMni|>ll'u  KtllL  On.  A 
Vacclnluni  Oijcfccui  Ltm.  ^,  EOa,  AMU  Big.  Bui.,  L  S19.  j  (St,  n  D*m^  L  I 

OiJc6ccujT»r.«0.«]inilllll«faU,  «»!•■  .<il«T.,Lp.«»;  Vn-'-'-  —"^^-  - 

UA.  lant.,  £.  L  109. ;  OiTedccum  Ont  /KK.,  1«1  &  r.  L  ;  Mm 

ManhwDiti,  or  Wbonlebsils,  CvtBbaria,  Smg. ;  ALrdIc  o 

'TanbgTTT  ^  ■WMWwd  to  be  firen  (tou  tbepAdinifllceartbeflMHi 
..___... ,_  _...._  . leeMibUog  Ibe  be^  ibIbbxb  ■ 

(nbjimnei. 

>a.,lt.l<».i«ll>urA.9ga. 

;^pA:'.  Cior.,  4'c.      Stems  filiform,  trailing.      Leaves  small,  ovate,  entire,  acute, 
smooth,  with  rerolute  margins.     Pedicels  tenmnal,  Ullowered,  of  a  ddicate 
pink  or  rose  colour.     Segments  of  corolla 
ovaL     Leaves  convex,  and  dai^  shining 
green  above,  and  glaucous  beneath.   Stems 
reddish.    Pedicels  few  together,  about  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  red,  slightly  hoarj. 
Corolla   pink,  with   reflexed  oblong  seg- 
ments.    Stamens  with  purple  down;  fila-  9 
menis,  and  vellow  anthers.    Berries  pear* 
■htped,  Rlobular,  often  spotted,  crimson, 
oTa  peculiar  flavour,  with  a  strong  additf,  ■ 
grateful.  (Doti'» vMitf., iii.  p.858.)     A  low, 
trailing,  subevergreen  shrub;  seldom  rising 

higher  than  3  in.  or  4  in. ;  flowering  in  Maj'  and  June,  and  ripening  its  fiuit  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  turfy  moss;  bc«s  in  the  mountcdiMOS 
parts  of  Europe;  common  in  Switierland,  Russia,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
north  of  England,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  Norfob.  Punh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  bogn  mountains  of 
North  America,froni  Canada  to  Pennsylviuiia,and  in  the  Islandof Oonalashka, 
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where  it  is  a  creeping  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Pallas  says  it  is  found 
in  turfy  bogs,  in  the  north  of  Russia,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  berries  remain  during  the  whole  winter 
under  the  snow ;  and  are  collected  in  spring,  after  it  is  thawed  and  gone,  as 
well  as  in  autumn,  before  it  falls.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain, 
cranberries  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  for  supplying  an  acid 
drink  during  the  hot  summer  months,  for  tarts,  and  other  purposes.  For 
culinary  purposes,  they  are  exported  from  Russia  and  Sweden  to  most  parts 
of  Europe.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  cranberries  from 
Lincolnshire  and  the  north-west  comer  of  Norfolk  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  Norwich  by  cart-loads ;  but  the  extensive  enclosures  that  have  been 
made  since  that  period  have,  in  many  parts,  destroyed  their  native  bogs. 
Lightfoot  records  that  at  Longtown,  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland,  not 
less  than  20/.  or  30/.  worth  were  sold  each  market  day,  for  five  or  six  weeks 
together,  and  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  numerous 
enclosures,  drainages,  and  improvements  of  heath  and  bog  lands,  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly 
destroyed  all  our  native  cranberries ;  and  England  is  now  chiefly  supplied 
with  cranberries  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  with  the  sort  produced  by 
O.  macrocarpus  firom  North  America.  The  Russian  cranberries  are  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those  of  America.  The  total  quantity 
from  both  countries  imported,  according  to  M'CuUoch,  is  from  30,000  to 
35^000  gallons  annually. 

ProperHet  and  Uses.  The  berries  are  powerfully  acid  and  astringent,  and 
they  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  which  is  agreeable  to  some,  though  disliked  by 
others.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are  eaten  by  cranes  and  other  birds.  They 
may  be  kept  several  years,  if  gathered  when  quite  dry,  and  then  closely  corked 
in  dry  bottles,  and  placed  in  a  cool  dry  cellar.  They  will  also  keep  in  bottles 
or  in  casks  of  water;  which  last  mode  is  that  practised  in  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  in  which  state  they  are  exported  from  place  to  place  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  Sweden  and  Russia,  they  are  used  for  tarts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  the  expressed  juice  is  considered  efficacious  in  fevers.  The 
bankers  in  Russia,  Pallas  informs  us,  make  use  of  the  fruit  for  whitening  their 
silver  money,  which  they  do  by  boiling  it  in  the  juice,  when  the  sharp  acid 
dissolves  the  superficial  paiticles  of  the  copper  alloy.  The  same  thing  is  done 
in  Sweden  to  wniten  silver  plate.  In  Bntain,  almost  the  only  use  to  which 
the  berries  are  applied  is  that  of  making  tarts ;  and  for  this  puq)ose,  since  the 
plant  in  a  wild  state  has  become  scarce,  this  species  and  O.  macrocarpus  have 
been  cultivated  in  various  gardens.  (See  Encvc,  ofGard,^  ed.  1832,  p.  137.) 
In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden,  the  long  filiform  shoots  of  the  oxy- 
coccus  are  collected  in  spring,  after  most  of  the  leaves  have  dropped  off,  and 
are  dried,  and  twisted  into  ropes,  which  are  used  to  tie  on  tne  thatch  of 
houses,  and  even  for  hamessine  horses. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  plant  is  abundantly  increased  by  laying 
sandy  soil  on  its  shoots,  at  the  distance  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  from  its  main  stem, 
when  it  will  send  down  roots  abundantly.  When  it  is  to  be  grown  for  its 
fruit,  a  bed  of  peat  soil  should  be  prepared  in  an  open  airv  situation,  where 
it  can  be  kept  moist ;  or  the  mai^  of  a  pond  may  be  made  choice  of,  and 
the  plants  planted  there  in  peat  soil,  in  a  bed  encircling  the  pond,  1  in.  or 
2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  about  1  ft.  distant  from  it.  The 
cranberry  may  also  be  grown  in  beds  of  dry  sandy  peat ;  and  it  is  alleged  by 
some  who  have  tried  this  method  in  British  gardens,  that  the  firuit  produced, 
though  smaller  in  quantity,  is  of  a  better  flavour.  We  have  little  doubt  of  this, 
argurog  from  general  principles ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  fruit  would 
be  furmer  improved,  both  m  bulk  and  flavour,  if  it  were  grown  in  peat  and  1^ 
mould,  rather  than  in  peat  alone.  A  bed,  containing  a  very  few  square  yards, 
will  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  a 
bed  of  equal  extent  of  the  American  cranberry,  to  be  next  described. 
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1.  2,  O.  MACROCA^EPUS  PwTsk,    The  large-fruited,  or  ^Mtfrifiovi,  Cnnbeny. 

Idem^UnUUm.    Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sept.  I.  p.  96SL :   Don'f  MiU..  9  aSSR 

Stmomfmei.    raccinium  macrocArpura  JiK.  ITort  Xnv.,  ed.  1.,  toL  2.  p.  13. 1 7.,  flooi.  in  BaL  iUg^ 

L  2508.,  r.«iii  Jtf. ,  1 286.  f.  4  i  Faoclninm  hispldulum  ^oiv*-  ^"^r.,  1 3a  f.  67. ;  racclniuin  Oxy- 

«VxiM  /S  oUongifoliut  Mick*.  Ft  Bar.  Amer.,  1.  p.SSa 
Engra9htgt.  Dead.  Brit,  t  ISS.;  Bot  Mag..  tiSsO&i  and  our J^.S93. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Stems  filiform,  trailing.  Leaves  elliptic-obloDg,  neariy 
flat,  and  obtuse,  distantly  sub-serrulated  on  the  margins,  gkiucous  be- 
neath, downy  at  the  points  when  young.  Seg« 
raents  of  the  corolla  linear-lanceolate.  Flow^-  993 
bearing  branches  erect,  proliferous.  Pedicels 
lateral.    Pomts  of  young  leaves,  peduncles,  and 


is  a  trailing  shrub,  resembling  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  a  larger  and  more  robust  plant. 
Several  flowers  come  forth  at  the  ends  of  the  last 
year's  branches,  surmounted  by  the  shoots  of  the 
present  year.  The  bracteas  are  situated  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pedicels  in  this  species,  while  in 
Oxycoccus  palustris  they  are  situated  on  the 
lower  part.  The  berries  are  also  larger,  and  of 
a  brighter  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Nortn  America, 
firom  Canada  to  Virginia,  in  boffi,  principally  on 
a  sandy  soil ;  and  it  is  aJso  frequently  found  on 
high  mountains.  It  flowers  from  May  till  Julj.  Introduced  in  1760,  and 
fmjuent  in  collections ;  producing,  when  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is 
used  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the  common  cranberry  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  a  larger  quantity  on  a  given  space  than  O.  palustris. 

Propagatioriy  CuUwrey  S^c,  This  species  may,  like  the  other,  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  from  the  points  01  the  growinc  shoots,  and  planted  in  sand 
under  a  hand-glass ;  or  by  layers,  or  division  of  rae  plant.  In  gardens,  it  may 
be  cultivated  as  directed  for  the  common  cranberry ;  or  in  floating  islands 
formed  by  filling  old  boats  with  peat  soil,  which  may  be  anchored  in  a  river,  or 
fixed  stationary  in  ponds  or  other  pieces  of  artificial  water.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
was  the  first  person  who  cultivated  the  American  cranberry  in  England  for  its 
fruit.  He  grew  it  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  in  a  box  of  peat  soil,  suspended 
in  water,  and  procured  immense  crops.  An  account  of  his  mode  of  proceediag 
is  given  in  the  Horticultural  Societi^i  Tran$actiontyyo\,\.  p.  71.;  and  in  the  Enc^ 
chpadia  of  Gardening,  ed.  1835,  p.  937.  As  the  results  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
mode  of  culture,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  in  the  year  1813,  his  crop  ave- 
raged one  fifth  of  a  gallon,  or  about  as  many  cranberries  as  will  make  a  gooit 
sized  cranberry  tart,  for  every  2}  square  ft.  The  tisse  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  were  grown  was  equivalent  to  18  ft.  square ;  and  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced from  this  space  was  3|  Winchester  bushels.  It  is  probable  that  by 
improvements  in  the  method  of  culture ;  such  as  withholding  moisture  at  the 
ripening  season,  mixing  the  peat  soil  with  leaf  mould,  or  consumed  staUe 
dung  or  night  soil;  or,  probably,  by  keeping  the  peat  moist  with  liquid 
manure  instead  of  common  water,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  sice  and  flavour  of  the  firuit. 
At  all  events,  the  subject  is  worth  experimenting  upon  by  the  practical  gar- 
dener and  the  amateur.  Those  who  are  fond  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
producing  objects  at  once  highly  artificial,  altogether  new,  and  singular  as  well 
as  beautiful,  might  try  to  graft  the  Oxyc6ccus,  standard  hi^,  on  some  spedes 
of  Facclnium  or  Andr6meda. 

Variety. 

t^  O.  m.  2foli»g  vttriegatit  Hort.,  Faccinium  macrocarpum  f^l.  var.  Lfodd. 
Cat.,  has  variegated  leaves,  and  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  keep- 
ing in  pots,  or  on  moist  rock  work. 


CHAP.  LtlX.  £KICA'CB£.      BRVA'NTHUS. 

•-  S.  O.  bbk'ctus  Purri.    The  erect  Cnmbeny. 

UtnUftathm.    Punh  R.  Amcr.  BepL.!.  ji.  EB*. ;  Donl  Hia.9^  |lSG& 
SIhhmfih.      fuetnlun  crrtlinicirpuin  JKfcAi.  A  Air.  Amcr.,  t  p.  an-. 

Awratv    WUl  Ccnd^Brtl.,  t  ISi  and  oui.^,  9M. 

^tc.  CTiar.,  ^c.  Leave*  oval,  HCuiuinated,  Bemilated,  and 
ciliated.  Pedicels  axillary.  Corolla,  before  expansion,  nf 
long  and  conical,  at  length  revolute.  Stem  erect.^ 
Branches  flexuous.  Leaves  membranouB,  somewhat 
hairr.  Flowers  red.  Berries  scarlet  (WatsoD  says 
black),  quite  transparent,  and  of  an  ezquisite  taste. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  species.  {Bon't 
ABU.,  iii.  p.  856.)  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, on  loftj  mountains,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
S  h.  i  flowering  in  May  and  June,  It  was  introduced  in 
1B06 ;  and  there  are  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  and 
in  other  nurseries.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  this 
species  has  not  yet  been  cultivsted  in  the  kitchcn- 
^rden,BB  a  fruit  shrub. 

App.  I.  Genera  of  "Ericdceix,  of  which  it  appears  doubtful  }fany 
hardy  ligneous  Species  have  yet  been  introduced. 


D 


BRYA'NTHUS  Gmrl.    Thb  Brvanthus.   Lm.  Si/tt.  Decandria  Mooo- 
g^nia. 

UinltlaiUait.    Gmtl. Sib., i.  p.  133. 1 5;.  £&;  Dob  In Edlab, PtalL  Jnim.,  17. p. Isol i  Dod'iUIL.S- 
iilMn  Snrti  ind  Punb  ;  £lla  f.  nmit. 


t.  1.  B.  GMB'LiNf  D.  Don.     Omelin's  Bryanthus 

D,  noti  lo  Edlnh  nil  Jooni.,  IT.  [k  Ifla  i  Doa-t  HUL,  Q^ 

UaaOiiatintBttit  Suiara  in  £M.  IVaiu.,  10. p. 378.  L SO, 
i.iL|  nnuninedn  brrtnllu  Ua.  ttmnt.,  at..  Pail.  fl.  Aw.,  p.  ST. 
L  74  i:  Li  £t1u  tninUu  Tlmit.  Diu.,  No.  S.,  Wiiui  Sp.,  ».  p. 
see. ;  Btyibithiu  i£p«H  nrpTtUftillii  Abta  A»k  OmtL  ait.,  «,  p.  la 


nf  6cbaUt,.ln 

f^pRrum  and  moHS,  In  bosfr  plwiL    ThU   trt  riKint  IIIUb 
pUni  ■DuM  torm  a  mnt  dMliabft  Introduntan  tat  ths  Bri^ih  elcc   ^ 

—    ' lu  cVatt  HDcnl  nmnbUncc  to  Uw  gi ^-•-'     "-    ' 

■    InrormeiT  Ibit  II  li  ilmd;  In    Oxt 
....     Id  tha  djiutg  ofUM  iwt  erf  BMUd  h 

curlnf  It  thnufii  tbe  mKiiinii  of  Um  BdUdIc  OaidcD  <tf  si.'  Pclcn. 
H  of  Upul.     Tb«din«onorilMH  nrdvu,  and  Indood  I' 
n  of  botanic  guilMti  Hnnalli,  an  dwan  hippr  vhtD  Ui 
ipplTanTnaauorUitlr  ftmdt  I  and  Uh  gnoir  £Im  dlMana 

H  lh«  article!  U»r  an  HiUUallaadi  in  return,  •»  the  nan  IlkelT  u 
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t^  2.  B.  Ste^llsr/  D.  Don.    Steller's  BryaDthus. 

JdeiUifieation.    D.  Don,  L  c.  j  Don't  Mill,  3.  p.  833.  qo^ 

S^monvme*.     Andromeda  Stellerjdna  PalL  ¥l  Ron.,  p.  58.         ^'^^ 

t  74k  £  9. ;  Menxidiia  rmpetrifdrmU  Pursh  FL  Amer.  Sept., 

1.  p.  265.,  but  not  of  otbert. 
Engravings.    Pall.  FL  Rofls.,  p.  58.  t.  74^  f.  8.;  and  our  fig.  99& 

Spec.  Ckar.^  9;c,  Branchletf  glabroua.  Leaves  with  obsolete 
crenuUted  edgea.  Flowers  aolitaryijiearly  aeatUe  Anthers 
S-homed  behind.  Style  conioaL  Flowers  pale  red.  (i>0fi*« 
MiU.,  ill.  p.  833.)  A  tniUnc  shmb.  a  naUTe  of  the  north, 
west  coast  of  America,  on  the  Roay  Mountains,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  CoJurabia  RiTer,  and  in  the  Island  of 
Sitcba.  This  plant,  Pallas  observes,  although  a  specimen  it 
preserved  in  the  herbarium  of  Steller,  has  been  altogether 
omitted  bv  the  two  Gmeltns  j  perhns  because  Steller  him- 
self described  it  imparfectlv.  In  his  MS.  he  says,  **  it  occurs 
together  with  the  former  (B.  OmdlinA;  its  mode  of  growth, 
and  time  and  place  of  flowering,  are  also  much  the  same,  so 
that  before  the  flowers  expand  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguUhed  ftom  each  other.**  The  flowcn, 
however,  are  diiVbrent ;  being  larger,  and  about  half  an  inch  broad ;  with  a  monopetaknia,  white, 
5i«Mt  corolla.  The  fruit  resembles  that  of  B.  GmiUnl.  It  aopears  to  us  highly  probable  flram 
this  description,  that  the  two  sorts  are  only  different  states  of  the  same  species ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  mants  would  not  be  the  lew  interesting,  if  introduced  into  our  ocDections.  We  reem- 
mendsucn  of  our  readers  as  live  in  alpine  situations,  to  ^rect  their  attention  to  thejnrocaring  of 
plants  of  Bryinthus  from  their  native  habitats  either  in  Russia  or  North  America,  rarhaps  they 
may  be  procured  from  the  most  northern  parts  of  North  America ;  or  by  means  of  some  of  those 
Dumcrous  British  travellers  who^  at  present,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

•  Cladolkdmtuu  pifroU^fihna  Bongard  in  M^m.  Acad.  Petersb.,  8.  p^  155.;  Pfrola  frutlcbsa 
JEscAsdIottx ;  is  a  much.branched  evecgreen  shmb^  a  native  of  the  north-west  coaat  of  America, 
growing  to  the  height  of  from  4ft  to  6  ft 

App.  II.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  qf^aicdceie. 

There  are  no  plants.  Dr.  LIndley  observes,  **  more  general  fkvourites  among  ctdlectors  tliaa  the 
species  of  JElricAoesk  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,tiiat,  notwithstanding  the  cxtemive  crnmetoe 
of  England,  the  seal  of  her  merchants,  and  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  some  of  the  most  megni- 
ficcnt  of  these  plants  are  still  known  to  Europeans  only  tnm  the  dried  specimens  In  the  hesbariums 
of  botanists.  We  allude  to  the  noble  genus  ftefftrte.  which  contains  manymecies  more  bemitifol 
than  even  JOiododindron  and  Asklea ;  to  the  Thtbaudias,  with  lon^  tubular  crimscm  bloasnins, 
and  to  many  species  of  Gaylussfloe/o.  The  flnest  of  these  pumts  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  in 
the  country  <m  the  cinchonas ;  and,  certainly,  if.  one  half  the  sum  that  has  been  sometimes  wasted 
in  ill-considered  undertakings  were  applied  Judiciouslv  to  an  expedition  into  this  region,  there 
would  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  success,  and  the  results  would  be  indescribably  impoctaut**  (r 
.  Reg.,  as  quoted  in  Qard.  Mag.,  xi.  p.  5S3.) 

Genus  L 


□ 


ENKIA'NTHUS  Lour.    The  Enkianthus.    lAn,  Syit.  Decdndria  Mo- 

nogj^nia. 

IdeniificatUm.    Lour.  Cochin.,  878. ;  Don*s  Mill.,  S.  p.  833^ 

^mon^me.    Meladbra  Sal.  in  Hort.  Trans.,  8.  p.  15& 

Derivation.,    From  egkwm,  pregnant,  and  antkos,  a  flower.  The  flowers  swoHen. 

Gen.  Char.j  &c.  Calfix  5.cleft,  with  coloured  bracteas.  Corolla  campanulate,  with  a  S^eft  hub, 
.  and  with  5  pits  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  Stamens  10,  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  corolla.  St^  fill, 
form.  Berry  5.celled.— Low  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  China,  where  they  are  held  in  high  ve. 
neration  bv  the  natives ;  in  Britain,  somewhat  difficult  of  culture.  They  grow  beat  in  sandyloam, 
mixed  with  a  little  peat,  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat,  rather  less  than  that  of  a  conaerva- 
tory,  and  placed  near  the  glass.  Cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood  will  root  in  sand  under  a  beltglass. 
As  they  flower  fh>m  September  to  Fdmiarjr,  and  as  their  flowers,  which  are  of  pink  mixed  with 

from 
lan  a 

cunacrvauTe  wsii.  a  mi  ishujt,  bs  isr  am  we  iiave  oeen  aoie  w  learn,  uicBC  putnu  nave  aniy  been 
well  cultivated  and  flowered.  In  England,  in  the  conservatory  of  W.  WeUs,  Esq.,  at  RedkmL  in 
Kent  A  phint,  however,  flowered  in  the  spring  of  1696,  at  Drayton  Green,  in  the  garden  of  Xn. 
Lawrence.   They  do  not  succeed  well,  if  disturoed  after  being  once  planted. 

A  1.  E.  QUiNQUEFLo^RUs  LouT.    The  five-flowered  Eokianthus. 

IdentificatioH.    Lour.  Cochin.,  p.  fi7&  ;  Don*s  Mill.,  3.  p.  83li. 
Svnontfme.    E.  reticuUtus  Lindt.  Bot.  Reg.,  1 883.,  Botanist,  1 1. 

Engravings.  Andr.  Rep.,  1 108.;  Ker  Bot  Reg.,  tSOl.;  Bot  Mag.,  tl649.;  Lodd.  Bot  Csih., 
1 1101.  i  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  1 883.  j  Botanist^  t  1. ;  and  our  Jigs.  997,  996. 

Spec  Char.,  ifc.  Stem  shrubby.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate  somewhat  waved  on  tiie 
margins.  Flowers  B--^  together,  at  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  generally  pink,  or  with  the  calyx  red, 
and  the  corolla  nearly.while.  (Don's  Mill.,  iii.  p.  834.)  A  sbrubk  growing  to  the  height  of  hasaSfU 
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9S7  lolDlliaiiMlTcor  UieiDUtbDrChtDL  latndond 

In  1SI«,  ind  Sowertai  (Vom  Febmirr  to  aeptnibR 
£.  ij/Wriu  Lour.  Coch,,  p,  Sie.,  I 


&>lit«iiifiuukMBiiiip.  PL  Xquln.,S.iL  118.1.  ITT.,  Don'iHIlL.aixMa,  )•  ■  iilibniiu  (hnib, 
Willi  V*n(  oDkBa,  obtuw,  itaucoui  btuwih.  Rkcdw  Irmilii*]  .nd  kHUtt.  Perilnb  »inr. 
*bit  IWIcUte,  ^liE  plinl  li  mncfa  btanchnl,  uid  Ibt  bruichlMi  in  uinilu.  The  moHi 
■•  OBb-ealwcd,  wd  Bnaith.    It  it  i  nillic  of  Suuih  Ametiia,  In  tht  ilplns  iWhint  oTtba 

rnlDC*  iKVtotmtf.  11  «u  Introduced  In  ietX,gioinlD  th*  Mglit  uf  fremSR.  tu  Gft.,  lud  aoweri 
luM  lod  JulT.    Wr  h»Tenon»n  ihertint 

&racimiimVeoL<Mt..v.BltB.,  Dm'i  MUL,3p.  Us.i  B.|<uilcuUU  Micii.ibulhebnncbleU 
itl^rntj  In  ncemoK  wmilnEl  panlclo.  Catollu  puiplr.  It  La  '■  lutlTe  of  Oeorgl*  ind  Florida,  In 
■■Bd*  I^HB.  II  ni  Intniducad  In  jeiO,gTa»lo  Ihaliatlil  nItiomStt.  to 5 It., and  Oawaiiu  Juu* 
^fMndaOiOBiiMM  Blum.  Bi)dt.,  Sffi.,  and  Don'i  Hill.,  3.  p  848.,  U  a  ilinib,  nMrljalllHl  to  the 
pnndina  lenni.  but  dtflkrtnn  fnioi  i(  In  hiving  a  imill  calyi,  and  monapetalaiu  cotolla.  It  ia  a 
lutiTeofJuu.ltDmwbtcli  country  ipedmeni  wcrerecelred  b;  Btume,  under  liic  use  oT  iibodu- 


App.  III.     Of  tie  Cultivation  of  the  Hardy  Y.ricacete,  including 
the  Laying  out  and  Plantitig  of  an  Ericacetum. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  all  the  different  species  compoaingthe  order  £rkicea, 
h  will  be  found  that,  in  a  prai^ticHl  point  of  view,  they  are  all  shmba ;  very  few 
of  them  exceeding  i  ft.  or  6  h.  in  Deight,  till  they  attain  a  cansideruhle  age. 
The  only  cKceptionB  to  this  remark  are  tu  be  found  in  the  genera  A'lhMaa, 
Andr6meda,  and  racdnium ;  two  or  three  species  of  which  attain  the  height  of 
small  trees  in  tO  or  12  years.  All  the  »>ecies  of  fricacea  either  require, 
or  prefer,  a  soil  containing  more  or  less  of  peat  or  heath  mould ;  and  that, 
though  some  species  of  several  of  the  genera  will  grow  in  common  garden 
■oil,  that  even  ttiese  will  grow  better  in  soil  containing  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
peat,  together  with  rich  loam,  or  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Hence  the  fricicete, 
from  being  a  truly  natural  order  in  their  physiognomy,  from  being  all  nearly 
alike  in  point  of  magnitude,  from  all  requiring  the  Hune  kind  of  soil,  from  the 
species  consisting  both  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  and  from  some  of 
them  dowering  in  every  month  of  the  year,  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
being  cultivated  together,  so  as  to  occupy  one  entire  scene  or  gardan.  This 
garden,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  propose  to  call  on  ericacetuiu,  which,  the 
4h  4 
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reader  will  bear  in  mind,  differs  from  an  ericetum,  in  eontainiiis  all  the  plants 
of  the  order  ^ricaceie,  while  an  ericetumy  or  heathery,  ia  limited  to  the 
species  of  the  section  JE^ricese  normales. 

All  plants  which  require  peat  soil  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  having 
hair-like  roots ;  and,  in  the  culture  of  the  ligneous  fric^ces,  as  of  all  plants 
whatever  in  peat  soil,  to  insure  success,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  in  an  equable  degree  of  moisture.  The  reason  is,  that  plants  having  hair- 
like  roots  never  extend  these  to  any  great  distance  from  the  stem»  or  main 
root ;  and,  consequently,  that  they  draw  their  nourishment,  or  what,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  equivalent  to  it,  their  moisture,  from  a  very  limited  space; 
Hence,  no  plants  suffer  more  from  drought  than  the  Eric^Jcem^  whether  in 
the  open  air  in  beds,  or  in  the  green-bouse  in  pots ;  and  no  plants  are  more 
difficult  to  recover  after  they  have  sustained  mjury  from  beins  kept  too  dry. 
Hence,  in  very  hot  summers,  the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  otner  shrubs 
of  this  order,  which  grow  in  common  garden  or  shrubbery  soil,  are  frequently 
killed  to  the  ground,  without  shooting  up  again  the  foUowins  year,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  shrubs  of  most  other  orders,  killed  down  by  drought.  Every 
American  garden,  therefore,  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  some  situation,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  principle,  not  only  favourable  to  the  retention  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  but  also  favourable  to  the  application  of  moisture  arti- 
ficially. A  level  surface  at  once  supplies  both<  the  conditions  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  a  level  surface,  sunk  5ft.  or  6  ft.  below  the  surroundinff  sur&ce, 
supplies  both  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  advantage  of  placing  ao 
American  ground  in  an  excavation  some  feet  under  the  surroundmg  surface 
is,  that  the  soil  in  the  excavation  will  always  be  moister  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding surface,  in  proportion  as  the  one  is  lower  than  the  other.  The  soil 
in  such  an  excavation  will  also  be  found  cooler  than  that  of  the  general  sm^ 
fiue,  though  both  may  be  alike  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These 
results  may  not  at  the  first  sight  appear  obvious ;  but  they  take  phice  in  con* 
sequence  of  temperature  and  water  having  both  a  continual  tendency  to 
come  to  a  level. 

An  ericacetura  ought,  therefore,  to  be  laid  out  in  an  excavation,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  in  order  to  gain  all  the  advanti^gea 
of  moisture  and  coolness  which  the  natural  situation  affords :  and,  to  admit  of 
supplying  water  artificially  to  the  soil  in  the  beds  in  the  most  economical 
manner ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  for  the  plants,  the 
excavation  should  be  intersected  with  drains  at  regular  distances ;  all  these 
drains  communicating  with  a  main  drain  in  the  centre,  and  this  main  drain 
communicating  with  the  source  of  the  water,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  be  turned  on  and  turned  off  at  pleasure.  The  drains  may  be  laid  out  in 
parallel  lines,  lOfl.  or  12  ft.  apart,  and  2fl.  or  3fl.  under  the  surfiice;  and 
they  may  be  formed  of  bricks,  laid  without  mortar,  9  in.  deep,  and  4|  in.  wide. 
The  mam  drain  in  the  centre,  with  which  they  communicate,  may  be  a  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  The  bottom  of  all  the  drains  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
leveL  The  water  may  be  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  main  drain  by  various 
means.  If  conveyed  under  ground  in  a  pipe,  that  pipe  should  be  3  ft.  or  4  fL 
under  the  surface,  so  as  not  to  be  injured  by  frost ;  and  the  stopcock  may  be 
reached  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  shaft  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
formed  by  brickwork,  and  closed  at  the  surface  by  a  brick  or  stone,  so  as  not 
to  appear  unsightly.  If  the  water  is  supplied  from  a  pump  on  the  spot,  that 
pump  need  not  lift  the  water  higher  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  drain ;  and 
It  may  easily  be  contrived  with  a  removable  handle,  so  as  to  have  no  appear- 
ance of  a  pump,  except  when  it  is  in  use.  Where  the  water  is  supplied 
by  water-carts,  or  from  a  pond  at  a  short  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  pour 
it  into  the  main  drain  through  a  funnel  carried  up  in  masonry  or  brickwork 
to  the  sur&ce,  from  the  centre  of  the  main  drain,  having  a  stopper  of  brick  or 
stone  to  put  on  when  not  in  use. 

Water  may  be  supplied  artificially  to  an  ericacetum  by  surface  drains ;  but 
these  will  not  apply  so  well  as  under  drains,  in  cases  where  the  garden  con- 
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Bists  solely  of  beds  and  gravel  walks,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case ;  but  they  are  peculiarly 
applicable  where  the  general  surtace  is  of 
turf,  even  if  that  surface  should  not  be  level. 
The  opening  of  these  surface  drains  need 
not  be  more  than  2^  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep, 
formed  of  bricks,  laid  on  edge  for  the  sides, 
and  flatwise  for  the  bottom  and  top,  as  shown  in^.  999.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  covering  bricks  of  this  drain  should  be  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  lawn ;  and,  as  the  covers  would  be  laid  on  alternately  crosswise 
and  lengthwise,  the  appearance  would  be  as  in  JSg.  1000.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  bricks,  beinff  exposed  to  the  air  and  weather, 
would  soon  assume  a  cungy  colour,  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  the  green  of  the  turf;  and,  being  as  perfectly  even  and 
smooth  as  the  ground  on  each  side,  they  would  offer  no 
obstruction  to  walking,  rolling,  or  mowing.  The  brick- 
work  of  the  drain  should  be  formed  without  mortar,  in 
order  to  let  the  water  escape  at  the  bottom  and  sides; 
and  to  admit  of  taking  o£f  the  top  bricks  to  clear  out  any 
fibrous  roots,  or  any  other  obstruction  that  m^ht  be  formed 
in  it.  If  the  appearance  of  the  bricks  were  thought  a  de- 
formity, the  bnckwork  might  be  sunk  Sin.  deeper,  and 
covered  with  turf;  and,  if  the  expense  of  bricks  were  an 
object,  it  might  be  lessened  by  employing  earthenware  pipes, 
of  small  diameter,  not  cementing  them  at  the  joints,  or 
using  draining  or  ridge  tiles,  and  setting  them  on  common 
flat  tiles,  and  covering  the  whole  with  soil  and  turf,  so  as  not 
to  show  any  appearance  of  a  drain  on  the  surface,  as  shown 
in  J^,  1001.  Drains  of  this  kind  are  not  ad^ted  for  being 
laid  out  in  parallel  straight  lines  in  ericacetums,  because 
these  lines  would  necessarily  interfere  with  the  dug  groups ; 
but  they  are  well  adapted  for  being  carried  in  irre^iEir  lines 
in  the  glades  of  turf  between  the  beds ;  and  they  may  be 
supplied  with  water  at  one  or  both  ends.  Even  an  ericac^ 
tum,  or  other  garden  or  lawn,  on  an  irregular  surface,  may  be 
watered  in  this  way,  on  the  principle  on  which  surfece  irrigation  is  practised  on 
hilly  ground;  viz.  be^nning  on  the  highest  spot,  and  winding  the  drain  about, 
always  with  a  certam  degree  of  steepness, 
till  the  lowest  ground  is  reached.  The 
whole  of  any  lawn  or  park,  however  irrmlar 
it  might  be  on  the  surface,  misht  be  xept 
moist  in  this  way  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  without  a  drop  o£  vrater  being  ever 
seen  upon  the  grass.  I  /^  ^^  I       ]qOi 

Another  mode  of  supplying  water  to  an 
ericacetum  b  by  simply  flooding  the  sur- 
face, which,  being  on  a  perfect  level,  might  be  done  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more,  in  the  evening,  once  or  twice  a  week,  during  very  hot  weather, 
without  risk  of  injurinff  the  plants. 

Should,  however,  the  surface  of  the  ericacetum  be  5  f^.  or  6  f^  below  the 
general  surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  formed  in  a  soil  not  naturally  very 
porous  and  dry,  such  as  gravel  or  sand,  chalk,  &c.,  very  little  artificial  water- 
mg  will  be  necessary ;  and  both  under  drains  and  surface  drains  may  be 
omitted. 

In  planting  an  ericacetum,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  bed,  the  plants 
ought  to  be  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  allow  them  to  branch  out  freely  in  every 
direction  without  touching  one  another.  It  is  only  when  they  are  grown  in  this 
manner  that  they  flower  freely,  and  become  covered  with  flowers  on  every 
side,  and  over  the  whole  plant.    In  the  afler-management,  whenever  any  plane 
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sets  80  large  as  to  touch  the  a4ioiniiig  ones,  it  ought  to  be  taken  out ;  or,  if  it 
ifl  an  old  plant,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  cut  back ;  or  all  the  plants  in  the  bed  may 
be  taken  up,  and  re-arranged  at  greater  distances  from  one  another  than 
they  were  before. 

We  have  already  observed  ^p.  1076.)  that  no  plants  sufier  less  from  removal 
than  the  Erickcem,  because  tney  may  always  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  removed  when  they  are  in  full  flower.  The  best  season  for 
removal  is  moist  weather  in  autumn ;  and  the  next  best,  moist  weather  in 
April  or  May.  (See  APNab't  Hmtt  on  the  Plemting  and  general  Treaimeni  of 
Hardy  Evergreens  ;  and  Gard.  Mag^  vol.  vii.  p.  78.,  and  vol.  zii.  p.  567.) 

The  soil  of  the  beds  ought  to  be  wholly  renewed  every  five  or  six  years; 
and,  when  this  is  done,  all  die  plants  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  divided,  pruned, 
or  thrown  away,  and  replaced  ¥ath  other  plants,  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
The  soil  removed  may  be  laid  in  ridges,  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity,  or  more,  of  leaf  mould ;  and,  after  lying  a  year  or  two,  it 
may  again  be  put  to  use  in  the  ericacetum.  The  cultivator  of  jSricaisese,  of 
roses,  and  of  other  shrubs  that  are  grown  chiefly  for  their  flowers,  should 
bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  these  will  not  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  of 
fine  forms  and  colours,  Unless  the  plant  have  ample  nourishment,  light,  and 
air.  Instead,  therefore,  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  being  planted  in 
poor  heath  soil,  and  being  crowded  together  so  as  to  show  only  the  upper 
surface  of  the  plants,  as  they  now  are  in  most  gardens,  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with  a  large  proportion  of  leaf 
mould;  and  each  shrub  ought  to  stand  perfectly  detached;  and  it  should 
rather  be  as  much  as  2  ft.  from  the  adjoining  one,  than  so  near  it  as  2in^  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  space  on  every  side  to  enable  them  to 
collect  nourishment,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  not  shade  one 
another.  The  only  two  ericacetums  that  we  recollect  seeing  managed  to 
our  satisfaction  in  these  particulars  are,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gamier,  at 
Bishopstoke  Vicarage;  and  that  at  Beigshot  Park,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Toward.  At  the  former  place  the  Ericaceae  are  planted  in  roundish  groups 
on  the  lawn  adjoining  the  house ;  and  they  grow  so  vigorously  that  they  are 
taken  up  and  replanted  every  two  years,  generally  in  the  month  of  September. 
The  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth ;  and 
the  ground  is  so  well  watered  at  the  time  of  replanting,  that  the  plants  never 
lose  any  of  their  leaves.  They  are  placed  at  such  distances  as  nearly  to 
touch  one  another ;  so  that,  if  they  were  not  taken  up,  and  placed  farther 
apart  every  two  years,  they  would  soon  form  a  matted  thicket,  and  display 
blossoms  only  on  their  upper  surface;  whereas,  by  keeping  each  plant  distmct, 
it  displays  its  blossoms  all  round  from  the  ground  to  the  summit.  The  soil  in 
which  these  plants  are  grown  is  composed  of  two  thirds  of  sandy  peat,  and 
one  third  of  rich  loam.  The  loam,  Mr.  Grarnier  finds  absolutely  necessary  to 
promote  the  vigorous  growth  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  almost  all  kinds 
of  American  shrubs.  {Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  129.)  Mr.  Oow,  gardener  at 
TuUyallan,  in  Perthshire,  found  /Zhododdndron  p6nticum,  and  some  others  of 
the  more  vigorous-growing  .Ericaceae,  thrive  in  clayey  loam,  and  in  common 
garden  soil,  which  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  mixed  with  abundance  of 
lc»if  mould  and  road  scrapings.  (loid,,  p.  35.) 

The  order  in  which  the  different  species  of  .Ericaceae  are  disposed  in  an 
ericacetum  may  be  various.  Where  there  are  but  a  few  kinds  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  space,  the  same  species  may  occur  in  two  or  three  places ; 
but,  where  there  is  a  very  complete  collection,  most  effect  will  be  produced  by 
keeping  all  the  plants,  of  every  species  and  variety,  together;  so  tnat  the  same 
species  may  never  be  found  in  two  different  places.  Where  the  object  ii 
more  to  excite  a  botanical  interest  than  a  floricultural  or  a  picturesque  one, 
the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  should  follow  each  other,  or  be  grouped 
together,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  botanical  works ;  for  example, 
in  this  Arboretum :  but,  in  other  cases,  the  evergreen  species  may  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  deciduous  ones,  so  as  to  give  a  clothed  appearance  to  every 
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part  in  the  winter  season.  If  there  were  sufficient  room^  the  mode  which 
we  should  recommend  as  decidedly  the  best  would  be,  to  allot  a  circular 
space  of  dug  ground  to  every  plant,  according  to  its  size,  enlareing  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  as  the  plant  increased,  and  pouping  the  circles  along  one  or 
both  sides  of  a  walk.  The  next  best  plan  is,  to  have  a  circle  devoted  to  each 
genus  and  its  species,  of  kinds  of  which  there  are  few  varieties ;  and  to  each 
species  and  its  varieties,  where  the  varieties  of  each  species  are  numerous  ;  or 
to  have  a  group  to  consist  of  several  plants  for  each  variety  of  the  more  showy 
kinds  of  azalea  and  rhododendron ;  and  place  the  less  showy  kinds  in  groups . 
containing  two  or  three  sorts  each. 

The  design  ^.  1002.  b  calculated  for  as  ericacetum  of  this  description. 
In  it  the  space  a  a  included  by  the  wall  is  a  perfectly  level  lawn ;  and  it  is  also 
perfectly  level  from  6,  by  c,  to  a.  Beyond  tnese  points,  the  ground  graduallv 
rises,  and  is  planted  solely  with  American  trees.  The  groups  in  which 
shrubs  are  represented  are  planted  with  evergreens;  and  ail  the  others  with 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  fliroups  also  from  ctod  are  devoted  to  American 
shrubs  not  belonging  to  ue  order  fridiceae,  deciduous  and  evergreen ;  so 
that  this  scene,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  considered  as  an  American  ar- 
boretum and  fruticetum. 

For  displaying  a  choice  collection  of  ^ric^eae  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
the  most  effectual  mode  is,  to  dispose  of  them  in  lineal  succession ;  so  as  that 
one  species  or  variety  may  be  examined  quite  near  the  eye,  and  one  after 
another.  Fig,  1003.  is  a  design  made  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  complete  collection.  The  beds  marked  a  and  b  are  to  be  planted  with 
evergreens  at  regular  distances ;  as  are  the  central  groups  in  which  shrubs  are 
indicated.  The  other  beds  and  circular  groups,  which  are  shaded,  are  for 
deciduous  shrubs.  The  general  sur&ce  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  surrounding 
plantation  consists  solely  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  including  the  genera 
Cuprous,  Tliuja,  and  ./uniperus.  The  lowest-growing  species  are  placed 
next  the  walk,  and  the  taller  ones  behind  in  gradual  succession,  so  that  the 
trees  may  rise  one  above  another,  and  form  a  complete  amphitheatre  of 
perpetual  verdure.  If  such  an  ericacetum  were  formed  in  a  rocky  country, 
in  one  of  those  small  level  spots  of  peat  soil,  which  so  frequentlv  occur  m 
North  Wales  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  expense  would  be  very 
trifling,  and  the  effect  would  be  interesting  and  splendid  beyond  description, 
presenting  the  character  of  alpine  scenery  as  a  munework  to  the  American 
picture.  In  detail,  this  desipi  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  each  par- 
ticular system  of  concentric  beds  bdng  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  as 
indicated  bv  the  sectional  line  //  The  central  beds,  being  so  much  lower 
than  the  others,  are  intended  to  contain  the  taller-growing  eversreen  species ; 
such  as  i^^rbutus  and  /Rhododendron,  for  the  two  larger  l^ds ;  Jndr^medn  for 
the  next  largest ;  Facdnium  for  the  next;  and  £rica  for  the  least.  From  the 
walk  g,  in  each  of  the  systems,  it  is  intended  that  the  eye  should  look  down 
upon  the  central  bed,  the  surface  of  which,  taking  the  height  of  a  man's  eye 
from  the  ground  at  5\  fl.,  will  be  9  ft.  below  it. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  simple,  but  still  ornamental,  mode  of  laying  out  an 
ericacetum,  we  refer  to  jig,  1004.,  which  is  adapted  for  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  excavated  to  the  same  depth,  and  reduced  to  one  level,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding desisns.  In  this  plate,  a  represents  the  situation  of  an  exotic  ericetum, 
and  b  of  anardy  ericetum ;  c  an  azalea  sarden,  near  which,  at  (/,  there  may 
be  a  summer-house,  or  a  range  of  plant-nouses ;  e  e  are  groups  planted  with 
deciduous  and  evergreen  American  Eiic^cetB ;  and  ^/ are  beds  which  may  be 
planted  with  other  peat-earth  plants  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia; 
and  the  trees  forming  the  amphitheatre  to  this  picture  may  be  composed  of 
evergreens  from  all  countries.  An  ericacetum  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  contain  only  the  hardiest  species  in  the  open  air,  would  be  well  acuipted 
for  the  northern  parts  of  the  island;  since  many  of  the  American  deciduous 
shrubs  thrive  in  tne  open  air,  even  in  Sutherlandshire. 

These  three  designs  being  adapted  to  a  particular  situation  (as  explained  in 
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Gatd.  2<i^.,xi.p,237.),bythdrin-^ularit;<>routline,Bhowthatiioputicul«r 
form  is  necessary  ibr  aa  ericaretum,  or  an;  other  descriptioo  of  Amainn 
gKrdeD,  or  other  &udcetum ;  pronded  the  surface  be  either  brou^t  to  a  level, 
or  ao  contrired  as  to  be  Itept  cool  and  moist,  other  by  nature  or  art.     The 


raost  irregular  rocky  surbce  may  be  planted  aa  an  ericacetom,  provided  it 
is  naturally  cool  and  moist,  dther  from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  presence 
of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  climate.  For  example,  in  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland,  among  the  lakes,  an  ericacetum  may  be  planted  any  whoe, 
without  regard  to  ather  moisture  or  surface,  from  the  abundance  ofrain  that 
alls  in  that  climate. 
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Where  a  re^lar  form  is  preferred,  and  where  the  space  to  be  devoted  to 
an  ericacetum  is  limited,  we  would  recommend  an  excavation  surrounded  by 
a  alopinff  bank  and  a  terrace  watt:,  treated  in  the  same  general  style  as  the 
design  for  the  ericacetum  Jig.  888.  p.  1099.  In  snch  a  case,  the  substratum 
of  every  walk  might,  if  necessarv,  be  made  into  a  drain,  which  could  easily 
be  done  by  forming  the  walks  of  pavement,  supported  by  two  walls  of  brick, 
4  in.  wide,  and  I  ft.  or  1  ft.  8  in.  high.  Fig*  1005.  p.  1 184.  is  a  design  for  the 
area  of  an  oval  ericacetum  by  Bfr.  Rutger,  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ericetum  refeired  to.  Instead  of  being  surrounded  by  a  sloping 
bank  of  turf,  this  design  is  supposed  to  be  bounded  by  a  sloping  bank  of  rho- 
dodendrons, so  arranged  as  to  complete  the  figive  of  a  parallelogram.  Be- 
yond these  evergreens,  and  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  area,  mar  be 
a  terrace  walk ;  and  b^ond  that  a  border,  and  a  wall,  for  containing  half- 
hardy  Hgneous  species^  and  growing  a  collection  of  bulbs.  A  portion  of  the 
area  is  shown  in  turf,  with  ^s  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment.  ^  These 
beds  are  supposed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Cape  heaths,  grown  in  large 
pots*  or  tubs,  like  those  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  plunged  out  in 
these  beds  in  the  summer  time,  and  taken  in  on  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
beds,  after  the  pots  are  removed, maybe  turfed  over  tul  the  following  spring; 
er  filled  with  winter-flowering  hardy  heaths. 

Every  description  of  garden,  to  be  complete,  requires  some  architectural 
i^>pendages  to  be  introduced  into  it.  As  water  is  so  necessary  in  the  culti- 
vation of  all  plants,  an  architectural  fountain  is  at  once  an  ornamental  and  a 
useful  object  to  every  scene  of  culture,  however  smaU,  or  however  lai^ ;  and 
the  magnitude  and  style  of  design  of  fountains  may  be  varied  almost  infinitely. 
The  next  class  of  useful  ornaments  are,  seats,  or  resting  places,  open  and 
covered :  and  these  lead  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  structures ;  some  of 
wood,  and  portable;  and  others  of  wood,  of  nistic-woik,  or  of  masonry,  and 
permanentlv  fixed.  Fi^,  1006.  p.  1 185.  is  a  design  from  the  elegant  pendl  of  Mr. 
lianb,  in  which  the  encacetum  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  by  a  terrace  5  fL 
above  it,  from  which  there  are  flints  of  steps  to  descend  to  the  area  contain- 
ing the  beds  for  the  plants.  This  area  is  ornamented  with  two  fountains ; 
and  there  are  stone  seats  along  the  terrace  walks,  and  also  in  Uie  surroundiog 
amphitheatre  of  trees. 


CHAP.  LXX. 

OF   THE   HARDY  AND   HALF-HARDY  LIGNEOUS   PLANTS  OP   THE 

ORDER  BYMPLOCA'CEJB. 

This  order  contains  only  one  genus,  S^plocos, 
the  spedes  of  which  are  chiefly  tender  shnibs  or 
trees  from  South  America;  but  there  is  one,  a 
native  of  China,  which  is  considered  half-hardy  ; 
and  another,  a  native  of  Nepal,  which  might  pro- 
bably thrive  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  protection, 
but  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  In  the  south 
of  England,  wherever  there  is  a  tolerably  complete 
eoUection  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants,  the  genus 
8/mplocos,as  being  the  representative  of  an  order, 
should  never  be  omitted. 

90mploeM  abUca  Ker  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  710V  and  wxfig.  l(KfJ.,  baa 
the  Imtm  dUptlo-oblong,  attcDuated  at  t)oCh  enda,  mucronately 
•erralcd,  downy  on  both  aurfaoea,  and  wrinkled;  raoemea  com. 
Mund«  tenniDal,  and  axillary.  It  la  a  sbn^,  growing  to  the 
Aflif  bt  of  3  ft.,  a  native  of  China,  faitrodueed  tai  188S,  and  pro. 
duong  its  deHghtftiUy  fragrant  white  flowers  in  Mmj.  It  requires 
a  wall,  and  is  rare  in  Britiah  collections. 

&  craiagS\d0$  Hamilt.,  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  3.,  has  orate,  acute, 
serrated  leovca,  and  the  haUt  of  C^asus  Mahdieh.  It  has  not 
yet  been  introduced 
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,    of  the  hardy  ligneous  flakts  of  the  order  ^yra'ceie  ; 

Genus  L 


iSTY^RAX  £r.    The  Stqrax.    lAa,  SytL  Decandria  Monogynia. 

ta^ni^fictMxm.    lin.  Ovu^  Na  505. ;  Tourn.,  t  SGOl :  Juas.  0«n.,  15&  ;  Ocrtii.  Fruet,  1.  n.  SSI  t  SU. 

LindL  Nat  Sy«t  Bot,  M  edlL.  PL  2S8. :  Don'«  MUL,  4.  p.  4. 
y»owy»m?*.    Allbocifler,  Pr. ;  Stom,  Oer. 
AnrAoMm.    The  word  thunut^  appUed  to  thia  plant  by  Theophnatup  and  DioMoridM,  is  a  mora 

alteration  of  atstMrak,  the  Arabic  name  of  S.  officinale. 

Gen.  Char,^  (Jr.  Calyje  permanent,  campanulatey  5-toothed.  CoroUa  mono* 
petalous,  funnel-shaped,  deeply  3^— 7-cleft,  but  usually  5-  or  6-cleft,  valvate 
m  lestivation.  Stamens  10,  exserted.  Filaments  monadelphous  at  the  base, 
adnate  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  2-celIed,  dehiscing  length- 
wise inwardly.  Ovarium  superior,  3-celled,  many  ovuled,  erect.  Siy^  h 
Stigma  obsoletely   3-lobed.      Ihupe  nearly  dry,  containing   a   l-celled^ 

'  1 — 3-seeded  nut.  Testa  of  seed  (louble ;  inner  cobwebbed,  outer  spongy. 
Ewbtyo  inverted,  with  elliptic  cotyledons,  and  a  thick  superior  radicle. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (I>on*s  Miu,,  iv.  p.  4.)  —  Elegant  trees  or  shrubs,  of  which 
27  species  are  described  in  Don's  Muler^  chiefly  natives  of  Asia  and  South 
America;  but  there  are  four  hardy  species,  natives  of  Europe  or  Korth 
America,  which  are  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  They  require  a  soil 
rather  light  than  otherwise,  on  account  of  uieir  hair-like  roots ;  and  to  be 
placed  against  a  wall,  in  the  climate  of  London,  when  it  is  intended  that 
they  should  flower  freely.  In  affinity,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  thiff 
genus  approaches  near  to  that  of  Hafesia ;  and  there  Is  such  a  close  general 
resemblance  amon^  all  the  allied  species  of  Stynx^  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  pnly  varieties  of  one  form.  The  price  or  plants,  in  the  London  nor- 
series,  is  from  Is.  %d.  to  2«.  each. 

A  1.  S,  OFFiciNA^LE  L.    The  officinal  Storax. 

Ueni0leatiim.    Un.  Sp.,  656. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  7.  p^  7.;'  Don*a  HIIL,  4  p.  4u }  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896L 

Sjimm^mei.    LagomSlia,  Modem  Greek  i  Snirax  ludamltte.  Ancient  Oredt. 

BngravingB.    Cair.  DiM,  6.  p.  SSB.  1 11&  t  S. :  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  197.  t  71.  i  Chuicb.  et  Stev.  Med. 

Bot,  1. 1  47. ;  Andr.  Bot  Rep.,  631. ;  Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  988. ;  FitnOL  Icon.,  Ml. ;  Mitt.,  flg.  tSQi ; 

Lob.  Icon.,  15L  $  N.  Du  Ham.,  7. 1 4  j  and  wujig.  1006. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  ovate,  clothed,  with  hoary  hairs 
beneath,  shinine  and  green  above.    Kacemes  simple  and 
axillary,  5— 6-flow»^,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Leaves 
about  2  inches  loi^.     Flowers  white.     Drupe  ovate 
elobose.  (Don's  Mm.,  iv.  p.  4.)    A  shrub  or  low  tree, 
nrom  12  n.  to  15  ft.  high;  a  native  of  Syria  and  the 
Levant*    Introduced  in  1597,  and  producing  its  flowers, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  but  are  smaller,  in 
June  and  July.    It  is  naturalised  in  hedees  in  some  .^^^ 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  near  Tivoli.    It  has  been  ^^^ 
known  in  England  since  the  time  of  Gerard,  who  had  two 
small  trees  of  it  in  his  garden,  '*  the  which,"  he  says,  ^  I 
have  recovered  of  the  seed."     As  the  plant  does  not 
grow  very  freely,  except  when  placed  agunst  a  wall,  it 
M  not  very  common  in  collections,  though  it  well  merits' 
a  place  there,  on  account  of  the  b^ty  of  its  pure  white 
flowers,  and  the  great  profusion  in  wbieh  they  are  pro- 
duced.   The  finest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  perhaps 
in  Britain,  b  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gmrden,  where  it  is  12  ft.  high,  against 
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a  wall,  flowering  profusely  evety  year,  and  ripening  fniic  There  is  also  a 
very  fine  tree  a^nst  a  wall  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'a,  which  was  {MtjAisely 
covered  with  flowers  when  we  saw  it,  on  June  16.  1836;  aad  with  fruit,  on 
August  18.  of  the  same  year.  ■  . 

Ptopertiet  and  Utet.  The  Stynn  officinale  is  cfai^y  usefbl  in  a  medical 
point  of  view;  the  powerful  uid  fragrant  balsam  called  storax  bring  ob- 
tained from  it.  For  this  purpoBe,  incisions  are  roede  in  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  from  which  inrisions  the  reain  issues  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
is  either  collected  in  reeds  (whence  its  andent  Greek  name  of  Snirax  kah- 
mites),  or  left  to  harden,  when  it  is  scraped  off  in  irr^ular  compact  masses, 
interspersed  with  smaller  pieces,  which  are  called  tears.  Storai  is  stimulant 
and  expectorant,  and  was  formerly _prescribed  for  asthma  and  chronic  sflec- 
tions  of  the  windpipe ;  bu^  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  it  is  now  scarcely 
ever  used.  In  Gerard's  time,  there  were  made  from  it  "  sundry  escellest 
perliimes,  pomanders,  sweet  waters,  sweet  bags,  sweet  washing-balls,  snd  tUvers 
other  sweet  chaines  and  bracelets."  In  the  present  day,  it  is  much  used  b 
Roman  Catholic  countries  to  bum  ea  incense.  Chemicallv,  it  condsts  prin- 
cipstly  of  resin,  with  a  small  portion  of  benzoic  acid ;  and  it  dissolves  »nly 
in  spirits  of  wine.  The  common  storax  of  commerce  dtSers  from  that  of  the 
apothecaries,  and  is  a  liqiJd  balsam,  swd  to  be  obtwned  from  Liquid&mbar 
Styractflua. 

Sml,  Propagation,  3^.  Al^ht  sandy  soil,  rich  rather  than  poor,  suits  this 
species  best ;  and  it  is  generuly  propagated  by  seeds  obtained  irom  the  south 
of  France.  It  will  also  grow  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings.  It  is  obsored  in 
the  Nouveau  Du  Hamei,  that  it  does  not  flower  well  in  nots  or  boxes;  and 
that  it  does  best  near  Paris  when  placed  against  a  wul  with  a  sontbeni 
e^^KWure,  and  protected  during  winter.  In  the  ndgjibouriiood  of  London, 
however,  it  doe*  not  require  protection.  Its  rate  of  growth,  for  the  first  ten 
years,  is  not  above  S  in.  or  9  in.  a  year.  Price  of  plants,  in  the  London 
'i,  M,  each. 


I,  S.  oRAKDiFo^iDK  Ait,    The  large-leaved  Storax. 

„  — t.  Hun.  Keir.,  S.  n.  li.  i  Punli  FL  Ana.  Sept,  E.  p.  ua  i  Doa^  UUL,  4.  p.  t. 
Smenrma.  S.  offlclnile  tValL  FL  Carat,  MOi  S.  snmdUbiuin  Hickt.  FL  Bar.  Amrr.,  £  p.  »L 
Entratblgi.     Laid,  BM.  Qkl),,  t.  lOIS. ;  WUl.  DhuL  BriL,  t.  Itb  1  UdoutJ^.lOOa 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  broad,  obovate, 
acuminated,  greoi  above,  but  clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum  beneath.  Lower  peduncles 
solitary,  l-flowered.  Flowers  white.  (Dotii 
MUL,  IV.  p.  4.}  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  grow- 
ing  from  Sfr.  to  10  ft.  high.  A  native  of 
North  America,  in  woods,  on  the  banks  of 
rivN^  from  Virginia  to  Georgia.  Introduced 
in  1765,  and  flowering  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  a  fine  ornamental  shrub,  but  not  com- 
mon in  collections.    Hoiesia  dfptera,  the 

leaves  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of  i 

5tyrax  grandif&lium,  but  differ  from  h:  in 
not  being  downy  beneath,  is  frequently  sold 
for  it  in  the  nurseries.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  £  affidnMe,of  which  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  only  a  variety. 

■  3.  S.  L«noA"T«ii  M.    The  smooth-fcowJ  Stonut. 

It  Mort.  K»w^  a  vn. ;  WiUA  *.  PI,  z  p.  6M. ;  Donl  MilL,  *.  p. ». 

*  JKbK.  PL  danT.,  no. ;  S.  ■mBlctnum  La-m.  DtU,  L 
.,  W«fcDmtBrlL,t*Xiinilour;(,.  lOIO. 

,  re.  Char.,  ^c.    Leaves  oval-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  oa 
both  nitfaces,  toothed.    Peduncles  axillary,  or  twui,  l-flowered!    Stamens 
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from  e_lO.  (Don't  AriB.,n.  p. 4.)  A  sbnib,  (rom 
3  ft.  ta4ft.  higb;  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
rinia,  in  nraaipB.  It  ii  itated  to  have  been  introduced 
■n  1765,  and  it  flowers  in  July  and  Aufiuit.  It  bears 
a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  offidnikle,  but  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  Whetber  a  species  or  a  variety 
is  a  matter  of  the  less  consequence  in  a  ^dening 
point  of  view ;  as  few  plants  of  the  woody  kind  better 
deserve  a  place  against  a  wall,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  white  blossoms,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Jas- 
mine, and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  on 
almost  everyput  of  the  plant.  In  fine  seasons,  these 
are  succeeded  by  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  red  currant, 
or  of  the  fruit  of  the  nettle  tree.  Price,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  2t.  eftch ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

•  4.  5.  pulverule'istum  Miehx.  The  powdery  Storax. 
Uauklealkm.  MIchiL  ft  Bar.  Adw.,  L  p.  t], :  WM>.  Dcnd.  Brit.  1 4L  :  Dgn^  MUL, 
^Mniimr.    a.  loYigltun  Carl.  fiof.  Mag.,  t,  m. 

S^nutiti.    Bot.MaB.,l.Ml.i  Wio.  Dniitarit.,  t4I.i  udoar/«,  lOlL 
Spec.  Char.,  ^c.      Leaves  almost   sessile, 

ovate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  clothed  with 

powdery  tomentum  beneath.     Flowers 

axillary,  and  nearly  terminal  by  threes, 

on  sho'rt  pedicels.  {Don't  MuL,  iv.  p.    . 

4.)    A  shrub,  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high ;  a  ' 

native  of  Vlrnnin  and  Carolina,  in  woods. 

It  was  introduced  in  1794,  and  flowers 

from  June  to  August.      According  to 

Pursh,  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  S.  grandifolium. 
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OF   TUB  HARDY   LIONBOUa   PLAKTa   Ot   THB  OBDBR   HALESl/'CMM. 


I    1 
IfJ 

HALE'8/>4  Ellis.     Thb  Halbsia,  or  Snowdrop  Thbb.    Lm.  Syii. 

Dodedndria  HoDOgynia. 

UnmhaMoii,    Hll>  In  Lln-'On.,  No,  596, :  Omtto.  Fnict,  1.  pl  lOL  t.  K ;  Jiu  Oan.,  U&:  Uoil 

Mrf.  Srit  Bot  p.  MS,  i  Don-.  biLL,  I  p.  B. 
SMmnmr.     Hifftlc,  Fr.  nnd  Orr. 

Drrtnuiai.    Naioed  b)  Elhi  In  honour  of  thitanwd  ud  •mrrmble  Slcp*Ai  Hala,  D,D.  F.aS., 
Ulttior  of  fit^aUt  aialMla. 

Gen.  Char.,  ijc.  Corolla  monopetatous,  ventricosely  campanulate,  with  s 
4-lobed  erect  border.  Slamem  IS  to  16.  FUamenU  combined  into  a  tube 
at  the  base,  and  adnate  to  the  corolla.  Anlhert  oblong,  erect,  2-celled,  de- 
hiscing lengthwise.  Ovarium  inferior,  Sti/lc  1,  Sligma  simple.  Drupe 
dry,  corticate,  oblong,  with  2— 4-winged  angles,  terminated  by  the  penno. 
Rent  style,  containing  a  8 — ^-celled  putamen,  whith  ia  acute  at  both  ends. 
Cellt  1-seeded.  Seedi  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Tetla  of  seeds 
rimple,  very  thin.  Embryo  the  length  of  albumen,  with  linear-oblong  cotyle- 
dons, and  a  long,  linear,  compressed,  inferior  radicle.  AUnaaen  nesbj. — 
Trees,  with  sJtemate  serrated  leaves,  and  lateral  fasdclea  of  pecUcellate 
4i  4 
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drooping^  white  flowers.  {Don**  MOL^  hr.  p.  6.)  Keariy  illtod  to  Symplo- 
c^es.  The  species  are  amon^  the  hardier  of  the  North  American  trees. 
Both  in  Endand  aod  Scotiandyin  fiiVouraUe  situatioiis,  they  attain  the  bcigbt 
of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  ;^  and,  in  the  climate  of  Londoa^  they  not  only  flower 
freely,  but  ripen  seeds  in  abondanoe. 

1  1.  H.  tstra'ptbra  L,   The  four-winged^rtoM  HalesJa,  or  common 

Snowdrop  Tree. 

Identification,    Un.  Sp.,  fiS&j  EUU  in  PhLL  TiaoB.,  vol  61.  p.  9SL  t  SSL  £  A. ;  Don'i  HUL,  1 F^  & 
S^mommes,    The  Snowanp  "me,  Sihrer  Bdl  Tne,  Jmtt. 

Jimwtmgg.    CiiitBotlfi«.,t9ia;LBdABotC«b,tll7a.;Onr.DlH.,&|iL3&tl8&sUB.]]L, 
401 J  ourjg.  lOlS. ;  and  the  plate  In  our  last  Vciumt. 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leases  OTate-laBceolate,  acuminated*  sharply  serrated.  Pe- 
tioles glandular.  Fruit  with  4  wings.  Leaves  acuminatea,  with  the  middle 
depreioed.  Flowers  pure  white,  9 — 10  in  a  fascicle, 
drooping,  resembling  those  of  the  snowdn^.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  veined ;  the  bark  is  of  a  darkish 
colour,  with  many  irregular  fissures.  {Don*t  Mill., 
iv.  p.  6.)  A  tree,  fix>m  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  h]gh,a  native 
of  Souui  Carolina,  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  It 
was  introduced  in  1756,  and  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance ; 
and,  finom  their  shape,  colour,  and  pendulous  ap^ 
pearance,  they  are  considered  as  resembling  those  of 
the  snowdrop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  American  deciduous  trees,  and  richly  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  rate  of  growth,  for 
the  first  five  or  six  years,  is  I  ft.  or  18  in.,  or  more, 
a  year ;  and  in  ten  years  it  will  attmn  the  height  of 
12ft.,  or  15ft.,  if  properly  treated;  but,  as  it  is 
generally  kept  too  dry,  it  is  seldom  seen  at  above 
naif  this  height  at  that  a^  It  ripens  seeds  fireely 
in  this  country;  from  which,  or  from  imported  seeds,  it  is  readily  increased. 
The  seeds  often  remain  above  a  year  in  the  ground.  Planted  singly  in  an 
American  ground,  or  in  a  sheltered  situation  in  a  shrubbery,  or  pumtation, 
this  tree  makes  a  splendid  appearance  in  May. 

StatMa.  In  the  envinrnt  of  London,  the  finertapedmeni  are  at  Puner^  Croia  and  Sjod  Hove, 
In  both  which  plaoeB  It  U  SO  ft.  hieh,  with  a  trunk  from  16taL  to  ISIn.  in  dianeter.  There  b  a  nry 
•Insular  tree  at  Syon.  of  which  there  la  a  pwtralt  in  our  last  Voturae.  the  diameter  of  the  bead  of 
which  Is  52  (t  Another  tree^  at  Syon,  89ft.  hMi,  hat  the  iBameter  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  Surrer,  at 
Banhoc  Park,  a  tree,  SO  jears  planted,  U  fiOft.  nich.  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  In.,  and  of  the  need 
18ft.,  In  eandy  kiam.  In  Devonshire,  at  Kenton,  It  Is  85ft.  high.  In  Coniwall,  at  Canlen  Penrya, 
80  ft.  high.  In  Shropshire,  at  WLUej  Park,  16  years  planted,  it  Is  17  ft.  high.  In  StafTbrdsbire.  at 
Trentham,  86  yean  planted.  It  Is  15  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  11  In.,  and  of  the  head  85  A. ; 
at  Alton  Tbwers,  10  yean  pilanted,  it  Is  15  ft.  high ;  and  In  the  Handsworth  Nunerr,  it  Is  80  ft.  higfe, 
with  a  tnink  18  la  In  diameter,  in  k)ose  sandy  grsTeL  In  Suflblk,  at  AmpCon  Hall,  10  yean  ptaated, 
it  Is  8  ft.  blah.    In  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Tb^nston.  It  crows  1  ft.  a  y 


beadaOft.    In  Franc^  atSc^auz,  near  Paris,  18  yean  nUnted,  it  Is  16ft.  high:  at  Nantes^  in  the 
nursery  of  BlDe  Nerriires,  19  yean  planted,  it  Is  90  ft.  high.    In  Hanover,  at  ScnwObbcr,  It  la  90  ft- 


hlgh.    In  Prussia,  in  the  Benin  Botanic  Garden,  80  yean  planted,  it  Is  10ft.  high,     in  Italy,  at 
lConn^  M  yean  planted.  It  is  16ft.  high. 

Commercial  SiatisHcs,    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  1«.  6(/. 

each ;  and  of  seeds,  St.  a  quart      At  BoUwyUer,  plants  -are  9  francs  each; 

and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

1  ■  2.  H.  (t.)  pabviflo^ra  Michx.     The  small-flowered  Halesia,  or 

Snowdrop  TVee. 

IdaU^eaUan.    Michx.  Fl  Bor.  Amer.,  8.  p.  4a :  Punh  FL  Bov.  Amcr.,  S.  p.  45a ;  Donli  MUL,  4. 

pi6b 
Bngravh^t.    Bot  Reg.,  t  9S8.;  aodourA.  lOlS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oyate,  oblong,  acnte^  nearly  entire.  Flowers  odsB- 
drous.  Fruit  clavate,  slightly  winged.  Leaves  downy,  glaucous  beneath. 
Racemes  panicled.  Flowers  white,  drooping.  Calycine  teeth  ovate.  (Do»*f 
Mili.,  iv.  p.  7.)     A  tree,  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Florida,  introduced  in  1802, 
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and  flowenDg  in  Wav.  From  the  plants  of  this 
aort  in  the  Horticultiml  Sodetf'B  Gvdeo,  we 
■re  coDTiDced  that  it  is  notiung  moM  than  « 
mrietj'  of  H.  tetriptera,  from  which  it  difibn 
chiefly  in  having  the  leaves  somewhat  down]'. 
It  well  deserres  a  place,  however,iD  every  collec- 
tioD,  even  if  it  were  less  distinct  than  it  u  ;  and, 

to  make  aure  of  the  condnuance  of  the  kind,  it  \ 

ought  to  be  propagated  by  layers  or  cutting,  ra- 
ther than  by  the  uaual  mode  of  teeda ;  which,  in 
this  tpecies,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  are  ripened 
hi  abundance  in  England.  Plants  of  this  sort 
Id  Prince's  Calaiogue,  New  York,  are  marked 
at  I  dollar  each. 

1  a  3.  H.  Di'pTBKA  L.     The  two-mngeA^rviUd  Halena,  or  Snowdnp  Tree. 

XmtrattHft    C«.  JHh.,  &  ^  ^  1 1ST. ;  L«U.  BaC  Cib.,  L  lITt. )  and  aafif.  lOU 

^tee.  Char,,  S[c,    Leaves  ovato,  acute,  serrated.    Petioles  mooth  sand  even. 
Pedicels  elongated      Fruit  with  2  large  opposite  winga,  and  i  obsolete 
ones.     Flowers  octandrous.     Leaves  mudi  larger  than 
those  of  either  of  the  preceding  species.  (Zhm'j  ilfiiU.,  iv. 

E.  7.)     A  tree,  10  ft  high,  a  native  of  Georgia  and  Caro- 
na,  in  shady  places,  on  banks  of  rivers.     It  was  mtro-  { 
duced  in  1758,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.   The  leaves 
of  this  species  are  broad,  resembling  those  of  Stjtax 
crandif&liunii  with  which,  as  it  does  not  frequently  flower  ' 

in  a  young  state,  it  is  generally  conftmnded  in  nurseries.  ' 

The  only  flowering  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  neigh- 
bourfaood  of  London,  is  against  a  wall  in  the  aifaoretum  ■»-' 

of  Messrs.  Loddices,  wh^  it  ripens  seeds.     It  is  com-        '0\* 
monly  propagated  Dy  layers ;  and  Uie  i»ice  of  plant*,  in  the  London  nurseries, 
is  5t.  each;  at  New  York,  1  dollar. 
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Genus  1.  ^ 


''M\ 


AROA'NJA  Htem.  et  Schnltes.      Tbk  Aboakia.     Lbi.  Syit.    Pentandria 

Monog^a. 

IdiaHfieatiBiL     Baxa.  M  Sotaulu*  Bjtt.,  1&;   Dm'i  HIU.,  A  [l  !7.  i    LindL  NiL  SrU.  BaL,  id 

awmi^mn.    SUinliifUm  nlDaniiii  Lin. ;  I'Aign,  A-. ;  ElHnlMli,  Gir. 
DtrtwaHom.     FKHSaiJim,  tb«  tboHglnal  qivnc  orUlelrH. 

Gen.  CAar.,  ^c.  Cafyi  5—10  cleft :  the  UaOeU,  or  rather  icaki,  roundish,  con- 
cave, disposed  in  a  double  aeries.  Corolla  cup-shaped,  5-parted,  with  ovate- 
lanceolate,  subemarginate  segments,  having  5  petal-like  linear-subulate 
segments,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  alternarin^  with  its  seg- 
ments. Stameiu  5,  filiforai,  length  of  corolla,  and  adnite  to  its  base.  Ati- 
tken  uicnmbent,  ovate,  keeled  on  the  back.  Ovarium  conical,  hairy.  Sh/le 
ghibrous,  length  of  stamens.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  terminated  by 
the  style,  8— 3-celled.      CeUi   1-seeded.      Seedt  hard,  smooth,  having  a  Ion- 
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gitudinal  furrow  inside.  (Don**  MiU.,  iv.  p.  28.) — A  small  eyefgreeo  tree»  % 
native  of  the  north  o£  Africa,  and  somewhat  tender  in  Bridsh  gardens, 
where  it  should  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

1  A  I,  A.  SiDBRo'xTLON  Rcnn.  et  SckuUet,    The  Iron-wood  Argania. 

JdeniUlcation.    Bonn,  et  Schulta  6y«t,  4.  p.  502. :  Dod*i  ITiR,  4.  p.  S8. 

^MMMtynwt.    Slfter6xylon  ipln^um  Lm.  S/l,  p.  S79.»  exclusive  of  the  synon.  of  Rheede  MaL,  AU. 

Hort.  Kew.,  ed.  2.,  toL  i.  p.  14.,  Dry.  in  Un.  Tnuu.,  2.  p  925.,  Correa  in  ifiM.  1A».,  &  p  asSL ; 

Elnod^ndron  A'rgan  Rets.  Ota.,  6.  p.  26.,  fViOd.  Sp^,  L'p.  1148.,  excludve  of  the  fynoa.;  Bbiamm 

pentaphtlliu  Jacq,  et  Boeeome,  9ckou$b.  Mar.,  p.  H9. ;  JZhlimnui  ticulus  UfL  Sif$t^  3.  p.  2S7.,  ex. 

dtuive  of  the  tynonjine,  Cornm.  Hart  Asnsl.,  1.  p.  161.  t.  8S. 
gmgrawimga.    Gomm.  Uort,  1.83. ;  md  urn  fig.  1015. 

^9ec.  Char,,  ^c.  An  evergreen  tree  of  middle 
size,  with  a  bushy  head.  Branches  terminated 
by  strong  spines.  Leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
bluntish,  glabrous,  paler  beneath;  the  lower 
ones  in  fascicles.  Flowers  lateral,  and  axil- 
lary, scattered,  crowded,  sessile.  Corolla 
greenish  yellow.  Fruit  dotted  with  white, 
size  of  a  plum,  full  of  white  milky  juice. 
{DorCi  Mill.,  iv.  p.  28.)  A  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco ; 
abundant  m  woods  situated  in  the  southern 
provinces,  between  the  rivers  Tausif  and  Sur ; 
where  it  is  a  tree,  growing  to.  the  height  of 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  flowenng  in  July.  It  was 
introduced  in  1711,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  collections.  It  will  stand  our  winters 
as  a  standard,  but  thrives  best  when  planted 
against  a  wall.  It  is  called  arean  by  the 
Moors,  who  extract  an  oil  from  the  fruit,  which 
they  use  at  table,  and  which  the  Europeans  employ  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations. A  large  plant  against  the  wall,  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  flowers  abundantly  every  vear.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  Hammersmith  and  other  nurseries. 
The  argania  thrives  in  a  sandy  loam,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  layers. 
Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  5/.  each. 


Genus  II. 


^UME^LIA  Swartz.    The  Bumelia.    Lm.  Syit.  Pentdndria  Mooogynia. 

Ideni^fieatitm.    Swarts  Prod.,  n.  40.;  FL  Ind.  Occ.,  1.  p.  493. ;  Schreb.  Gen.,  17S& ;  LindL  Nat  Smt 

Bot:,  2d  edit,  D.  226L ;  Don's  MUL,  4.  ix  29. 
Sgnonytftes.  if  *cnrM  tp.  Ltu.,  Pair. ;  Siderteyloa  sp.  Lam,  and  oth«n ;  Cbiyaophf Dua  ipL  AM.  nd 

other* ;  Hocbf tamm,  Qer. 
Derivation.    From  boumeUa,  the  Oredc  name  for  the  oomrnon  ash. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  5-parted.  Corolla  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  5-parted 
limb,  furnished  with  2  scales  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Stamens  5,  in- 
serted in  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  its  segments,  having  as 
many  membranous  scales,  or  sterile  filaments,  alternating  with  them.  Ova- 
rium 5-celled.  Cells  1-ovuIed.  Stigma  simple.  Drupe  ovate,  1 -seeded. 
Seed  albuminous.  {Doris  Mill.,  iv.  p.  29.) —  Subevergreen  shrubs,  or  low 
trees.  Leaves  scattered,  entire,  permanent.  Peduncles  axillary  and  lateial, 
1-flowered,  usually  crowded  in  fascicles.  Flowers  whitish.  The  hardy 
species  are  chiefly  natives  of  Mexico  and  Carolina,  and  subeveigreen, 
somewhat  spiny,  and  rather  tender  in  British  gardens. 


CHAP.  LXXIIt.  SAPOTA  C£M.      fiUMB  LIA. 

■  ■  1.  B.  xycicSi'des  Gmtn.    The  Boi-thonvJike  Bumeb'a. 

MrtUPcattai.    GKtn,  BL  Cui>,S.p.  liT.  1. 19).  i  Pen.  Ench..  I.  p.  £17. :  Don'i  MllL,4.  p.  ; 
'——tnia.    SldcraiTlaii  tjAbiirtDH  Bam.  Ali.,i,^VD.t.eL,   XVU  ftL,  1.  p  tOW.,  rfi 
.,   rL  £.,  Tal.  IjL  11..   Punk  FL  Amrr.  Sept,  L  p.  1S9.  ;   &  im'nWalt.  O.  Carol., 
aldH  Sp.  Lia.  BinL  atF:  9-  MS. 

"    in.  FU.  Cup-i  i  p.  Ii7. 1. 190, 1  Du  Hna.  I.  p.  HD.  t  68. ;  and  oui  ||f .  I 
^pff.  CAor.,  jr.     S[rinjr,     Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  blunt* 
ish,  t^ieriDg  to  tlie  baae,  glabrous.     "' 


deciduous,  a  little  silky  while  young.    Flowers  greeabn 

white.     Segments   of  corolU   ?  trifid :    periiaps   from 

tbe  two  BuJe*  bside  each  tegiaent.   (iW'f  MUi.,  iv> 

p.  30.)       A  shrub,  a    natire    of    Carolina,  found  in 

shad;  woods,  where  it  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  8  ft.  or 

10  ft.,  flowering  in   August.     It  wm    introduced    in 

1758,  and   is  not  unirequent  in   London   collections. 

There  are  vigorous-growing  plants  in  tbe  Uordcultural 

Society's  Garden,  as  standards;  and  iu  tbe  Botanic  Qar- 

den  at  Kew,  and  in  Messrs  Loddiges's  arboretum,  against 

waLs.     Li  the  Hordcultural  Society's  Garden,  the  dis-  - 

tinctioD  between  Argdnia  end  .Bumelia  is  very  obvious ; 

but  that  between  £um^lia  /ycidides   and  B.  tenax   ig         1016 

much  less  so ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plants  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's,  at  Kew, 

and  in  the  Horticultural  Society'a  Garden.     Price  of  plants,  intbeLon- 

•*"-  "..—-.--flj  2t.  6rf.  eachi  and  of  the  seeds,  I/,  per  ounce. 

The  rec^JWCe-bnaieietl  Bumelio. 

._  , L  Amv.  Stpt,  L  PL  ISS,  I  DiHi'i  MIL,  *.&  3D. 

tamltielU.n.aor.Jmer.,i.p.Ka. 
Sftc.  Oar.,  ie.    Wdt.  buifar>  <lliniial:r  Rclipata    Lata  muU,  Dborate.  quit*  nuigUi.    Fkmn 
In MilUuT  IHdclfi.    VounibruclHiIennliiatHi  bj*  loDgiplu.   Lara  allRnatc, n  in bidcls. 
Flowm  imiU,  whlu.  ConlUi  iukI  Kila  HmlelL  BterUe  BJHnenti  nihuUlf,  (nUn.   Dnipconu. 
IDom-iHUL,  l>.  p.30.]    AocordiDftaPuTita.  ■  muU  itunllDg  ilinib,  ■  n^T*  of  Onu^  i 
tuka  of  riTRi,  when  It  «niwi  a  ft.  or  4  A.  blfh,  flinmriif  Id  Juuu;.     It  <ru  IMndn- 
ISOE,  butnluKDOtiHolbeplut. 

1  3.  B.  tbVas  WUU.      The  toagh-branehed  Bumelia. 

HaH/lc^km.    WIIU.  Sd.,  L  1(«&i  Envm,,  p-tU. ;  Doo'iMll].,!.  90. 

Sfnemiimri.  B.  ehryu^rllalda  FmrA  Ft.  Amer.  Apr,  t  p.  IUl  ;  Skd«6]i]FlEin  ttoui . 
hiK,  ,bm.  (ML,  3.  f.  3S3.,  Lam.  Diet.,  L  p.  MS. ;  S.  Hrtcnin  iraU.  FL  (^r.,|ill]ll 
•i^jUtnds  MUki.Fl  Bor.Jmer.,1.^  }a3.;ChTjiat*'1''<aaartMBiiMtJaci.t»$.,3. 

Ewtmrngi.    J*o].0t»,3.LEI.t  *»lciur./^.1017. 

Spec.  Char.,  4^.  Leaves  obovate^anceolate,  of  a 
rust;  silvery  colour  beneath,  rilky.  Flowers  in  i 
axillary  lasricles.  Branches  very  tough.  Bark 
white.  Leaves  dedduous.  Calycine  and  coroU 
line  segments  ovate  obtuse.  S^ments  of  nectary 
trifid.  Stamens  the  length  of  corolla.  Drupe  oval. 
Flowers  white.  (Don't  Mill,,  iv.  p.  30.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  Carolbia,  in  drv  sitiutioiu,  where  it  grows 
to  tbe  height  of  20  ft.,  flowering  in  July  and  , 
August     It  was  introduced  in  1765,  a    '  ' 


Mly  met  with  iu  collections.  There  is  a  plant 
in  tne  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  7  ft,  hi^,as 
a  standard;  and  one  10ft.  high  in  Measn,  Lod- 


__^_.  .,  ^  The  latter  stands  dose 

to  a  plant  of  Jum^Ha  ^ciiildes ;  and,  if  the^  are  correctly  named,  we  diould 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  are  not  specificatlv 
distinct.  A  plant,  named  Aun^lia  sericea,  against  the  wall  of  ue  H<»tt- 
cultural  Society's  Garden,  where  it  has  stood  between  three  and  four  years, 
appears  to  be  of  this  species. 
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*  4.  B.  LAXUGiNO^SA  Punh,    The  wooUy-4nRw«f  Bameiia. 

IndenMfieaaoiL    Puish  FL  Amer.  Sept,  Iv,  155L ;  Don*!  MUL,  4w|iu8Q. 

Sgwrnvmes.    Sider<Sxylon  Uouginteumj  Uidut,  FL  Bar.  Jbna-.^  1.  p.  123.;  &  tfeoox  Watt  FL  Cer., 

p.  Ida 

spec.  Char.,  4«.  Rather  minoae.  Branchlets  loreading,  downy.  Lea^ei  oral-lanccolatc^  gUbnoi 
above,  and  woc^  beneatn,  but  not  allky.  Fbiren  in  axillary  teciclBB ;  ren  nearly  allied  to  JL 
tdnax,  but  diflfen  in  the  leaves  being  woolly  beneath,  not  silky,  often  obtuse.  (J!/ob*«  iblL,  ir.  a  SQL) 
A  small  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  humid  cltuatioai  among  bushes.  It  was  intio. 
duced  in  1806 ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

S  5.  B.  OBLONG iFO^Li A  Nutt,    The  ohlong-Jeaved  Buinelia. 

IdentificaUan.    Nutt  Oen.  Amer.,  1.  p.  135. ;  Don*s  Mill,  A  p.  3a 

Spec  Char.^  %c  Spiny.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous.  Flowen  oonglometate^  neaily 
sessile^  very  numerous.*  Scales,  or  starlle  fflamenta,  tilfiA  Tree,  wtth  numerous  twisted  bnmdiak 
Calvcine  segments  ovate,  concave.  Drupe  purple.  Wood  fetlA  {DmC*  JlftKL.  iv.  p:  3a)  A  izee,  a 
native  of  North  America,  on  the  Miuissippi,  near  the  lead  mines  of  St  Louis  :  it  is  ako  drandant 
as  far  down  the  river  as  Natches,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  18  ft.  or  aOft ;  flowen  in  ialy 
and  August    It  was  introduced  in  1818 }  but  we  has«  not  seen  the  phmt 


B.  soMcCfotfa  Swx.,  Sider6xylon  saUcifbUa  X.aei.,  iTchrM  salidftlia  L..  is  «  n«Uve  of  Ja 
and  St  Domingo ;  but  there  is  a  tree  againct  a  wall  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
which  appears  to  be  a  AimHia,  which  Mr.  Smith,  the  botanical  foreman  there,  thinks  may  be  of  this 
species.  It  is  at  once  distinguished  ftom  B,  ^cioldes»  which  stands  beside  te,  by  its  mudi  laQer, 
pale  green,  and  wiUowJike  leaves. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

OF    TUB    HARDY   LIGNBOUS   PLAHT6  OF    THE  ORDER  £BB1IA^CE.& 

Genus  L 


ll 


DIOSPY'ROS  L.    The  Datb  Pluk.    Lin.  Syst,  Polygimia  Dice'cia. 

Idem^ieaHoH.     Lin.  Gen.,  Na  1161.;   Juss.  Gen.,  15&i  Gsertn.  Fraot,  SL  p.  47&  1 179.;  LtedL 

Nat  Syst.  Bot,  Sd  edit,  p.  9S7. ;  Pr.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  505.  \  Don's  Mill,  4k  p.  3& 
^^fnonyme*.    iTIbienus  Comm. ;  Guaiaoutui  Touro.,  371. ;  Flaqueminitf^,  /r. :  Dattdpflaume.  Ger. 
DerioaUon.    Diospuros  (dior,  divine,  and  purot,  wheat;)  was  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 


common  gromwell  (Lithosp^rmum  offlcin&le).  Itsam^ication  to  the  date  plun  prebably  arose  fwum 
confounding  the  Gredi  jmnw,  wheat,  with  the  Latin  syrtcs,  a  pear  tree,  to  the  fruit  of  which  the 
date  plum  may  have  been  thought  to  bear  some  resemblance. 

Gen.  Char,y  ^c.  Flowers  polygamous.   Cali/x  deeply  4-clefty  sometimes  S-or  6- 

cleft.  Corolla  urceolate,  4-cleft ;  sometimes  S*  or  6-cIeft.  Mtdejlawen  haTing 

the  stamens  inserted  by  pairs  into  the  hase  of  the  corolla^  twice  the  Dumber  or 

its  segm^ts,  with  double  or  twin  filaments,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 

HeniuiphroSie  flowers  having  fewer  and  sterile  stamens.    Ovariwai  8-— 12- 

celled ;  cells  l-seeded.    Berry  globose,  with  a  spreading  calyx  which  is  at 

length  reflexed.    Albumen  horny.   {DofCs  MUL,  iv.  p.  88.)  Dedduous  low 

trees,  with  white  or  pale  yellow  flowers.    Natives  ot  Europe,  the  north  of 

Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  North 

America.    The  hardy  species  in  cultivadon  in  British  gardens  belong  to 

the  Levant  and  North  America. 

It  I,  D.  Xo^TUS  L.    The  European  Lotos,  or  common  Date  Plum. 

Identiftcatkm.  Lin.  Sp.,  15ia  ;  Willd.  Sp^  4.  pi  407. ;  Ger.  Bmac,  149&  t  1.;  Park.  Theatr.,  15B. 

f.a;  Don's  Hill.,  r p.  3& 
Sjfnoni/met.    Pseudolbtus  MaUh.s  Guaiacdma  paU^na  Jbnios. ;  ItaHu  Ugmim  Vits,  Weod  erf 

Life,  Pockwood,  Bastard  Menynwood,  Gerard  \  Date  ofl^eUsoode;  Plaquemhiier«  fhux  Lotier, 

Fr.  :  Italianische  Dattelpflaume,  Ger. 
Engramngt.    Mill.  loon.,  1 116.  j  F^.  FL  Boss.,  1.  p.  90L  1 5S. ;  Wangfa.  jbner.,  8k  tSa  Ci&  ; 

and  the  plates  in  our  ust  Volume. 

Spec,  Char^  Spc,  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  downy  beneath ;  leaf  buds  hairy 
inside.  Flowers  small,  reddish  white.  Fruit  size  of  a  cherey,  yellow  when 
ripe,  sweet  with  astringency :  it  is  recommended  as  a  cure  for  dianhosa. 
{Dons  Mill,,  iv.  p.  38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Caucasus, 
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the  woods  of  Hyrcaiuay  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Caspian  8ea,  and  Mauri- 
tania; where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  i^ft.  to  dOft.,  and  sometimes  much 
higher.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  October.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green  above,  and,  when  mature,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  assume  a  purplish  hue  beneath :  they  do  not  change  colour  in 
autumn,  but  drop  off  simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  of  sharp  frost. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Oerard,  who  says  that  it  grows  beautifully  near 
Lyons,  in  France ;  and  that  be  planted  *'  in  the  garden  ofBame  Elms,  neere 
London,  two  trees ;  besides  there  eroweth  another  in-  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Gray,  an  apothecary  of  London,  and  in  my  garden  likewise."  Gerard  adds 
that  this  plant  ^  has  been  reputed  for  the  lotus  of  Theopbrastus : "  but 
Dr.  Walsh  (see  GanL  Ma^.,  vol.  i.  p.  294.)  savs  that  the  jDiosp^ros  Lotus 
is  not  described  by  the  ancients ;  and  Dr.  Sibthorp  and  others,  pardculariy 
Mr.  Hogg  {Joum,  afBoL^  vol.i.  p.  903. ;  and  Gard.  Mag,^  vol.  x.  p.  391./, 
consider  the  Ci^tis  australis,  or  nettle  tree,  as  the  true  Xotos  of  the  Lo- 
tophagi.  The  Z)ioq)^ros  Lotos  ripenins  its  fruit  freely  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy,  seeds  have  been  readily  procured;  and  the  plant  has 
never  been  rare  in  British  collections;  but,  as  it  is  somewhat  tender,  there 
are  few  lai^e  specimens  of  it.  It  crows  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  or  18  in.  a  year, 
for  the  first  ten  years,  especially  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  is  free  and 
loamy,  and  rich  rather  than  poor.  According  to  Dr.  Walsh,  the  ZHos- 
pyros  I^tua  was  originally  brought  to  Constantinople  from  the  country  b^ 
yond  the  Caspian  Sea;  whence  its  name  of  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  brought  to  the  market  at  Constantinople,  under  the  name 
of  Tarabresan  Curmasi;  and  in  that  part  of  Europe  it  appears  to  grow 
much  lai]ger  than  either  in  Britain  or  in  Italy,  being  nearly  the  size  of  a 
walnut ;  it  is  however  austere,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  unless  as  a  conserve. 
In  the  ndghbourhood  of  London,  it  bears  fruit  in  abundance;  but  these  are 
extremely  austere,  and  seldom  larger  than  a  small  cherry.  Were  it  considered 
desirable  to  cultivate  the  diospyros  for  its  fruit,  superior  varieties  might  be 
easilv  procured  from  the  East,  or  b^  selection  from  seedlings,  and  conti- 
nued by  grafrmg.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  white,  light,  and  of  very 
littie  use. 

StaMEvMcK.  In  the  gut  hum  of  LondoD,  th«  oldeil  tnei  are  at  Sjon,  where  Uiera  ia  a  curiona  q^ 
clmen  (apoitrait  ot  wbich  ia  giren  in  our  last  Volume),  only  15  ft.  high,  but  with  a  bead  39  ft.  in 
diameter.  In  our  garden  at  Bayswater,  there  is  a  tree  which,  in  18S6,  was  10  yean  planted,  and  16  ft. 
high.  Inm«b  this  tree  ripened  fruit  for  the  first  time;  and  en  this  day,  July  12. 1836»  it  is  covered 
with  thousands  of  blossams.  In  Ifeiars.  Loddlges's  arboretum,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  are  several  treea  which  have  grown  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  In  Cheshire,  at  Eaton  Hall, 
a  tree^  H  yean  planted,  is  13ft.  high.  In  Ireland,  at  Loath,  a  tree,  6  years  planted,  is  10ft.  high. 
In  France,  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  Faris,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  50  ft.,  and 
rtpens  fruit;  but  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  JanUndes  Plantes  whidi  fias  attained  the  height  or  45 ft. 
In  the  Botanic  Gaiden  at  TYHilon.  there  is  one  which,  in  48  years,  has  attained  the  height  of 
ao  ft^  In  Germany,  at  Vienna,  at  Laxenbourg,  in  12  years  it  has  attained  the  height  of  10  ft.  In 
ItalT,  at  Monza,  in  21  yean  it  has  atufned  the  height  of  SSft.  In  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  it  has 
attained  the  height  of  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  $  the  tree  l)eing  frequent  in  that  country. 

Commercial  Stafktict.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  is  2s. 
each,  and  seeds  2f.  a  packet;  at  Bollwyller,  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  1 
dollar. 

!t  2.  D.  viRGiNiA^NA  Ir.    The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  or  Pernmon. 

Ideni^flcatkm.    Lin.  Spk,  1510.  $  Doq*s  MIL,  4.  n  38. 
^mmMse.    Guaiaeima  Gatesbi  Car.,  2.  t  T&.Fluk.  Abn.,  914  f.  5. 

Bmgravima,  Mill.  leon.,  15M. ;  Wats.  Dendr.  Brit,  1 146. }  Ftek.  Far.,  57a  1 569.  f.  &  s  and  the  plates 
In  our  iMt  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  elabrous,  shining  above, 
and  paler  beneath,  reticulately  veined.  Petioles  snort  and  curved,  and,  as 
well  as  the  branchlets,  downy.  Leaf  buds  glabrous.  Flowers  quadniid, 
rarely  quinquefid.  Flowers  pale  yellow  (DoiCt  Mill.,  iv.  p.  39.>  A  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  tt.  or  30  ft.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
but  much  higher  in  the  United  States,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1629. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  its  iruit  is  ripe  about  the  time  the  tree  drops  its 
leaves  in  November. 
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Variety. 

t  D.  «.  9  ddlm  Prince's  Gat.  for  1829,  Foneioan's  Sweet  Perrimon,  is 
characterised  as  having  sweeter  fruit  than  the  species. 

Deicription,  Geography,  S^c,    Tlie  persimon  is  readily  ffistingoished  from 
the  European  date  plum,  by  its  leaves  being  nearlj  of  the  same  shade  of 
green  on  both  surfaces ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  of  a  dark  purplish  green 
above,  and  much  paler,  and  furnished  widi  somewhat  oi  a  pinkish  down,  b&> 
neath.    The  leaves  of  the  persimon  vary  from  4  in.  to  6  m.  in  length ;  and 
when  they  drop  off  in  the  autumn  they  are  often  variegated  with  black  spots. 
The  size  of  the  tree  varies  as  much  as  that  of  the  leaves .    In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  it  is  seldom  more  than  30  ft.  high ;  but  in  the  seuthem  states 
it  attains  the  height  of  60  ft.,  or  more,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter. 
The  tree  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  North  America,  from  42°  n.  lat.  to  Louis- 
iana.   It  is  common  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  sdJl  more  so  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.    When  it  was  brou^t  to  En^and  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation,  though  not  very  common,  smce  the 
time  of  Parkinson.    The  fruit  of  this  species  is  so  abundant  in  the  soiithem 
states  of  North  America,  that  one  tree  often  yields  several  bush^.    Tlie 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  about  the  size  of  a  buUace  plum,  reddish,  and  fumiahed 
with  6 — 8  ovfd  stones,  which  are  slightly  swollen  at  the  sides,  and  of  a  (brk 
purple  colour.    The  fruit  is  not  paltSabfe  till  it  has  been  softened  by  fii>st, 
when  it  becomes  sweet,  though  still  astringent.    It  adheres  to  the  brandies, 
long  after  the  leaves  have  dropped ;  and,  when  it  fiills,  it  is  eagerly  devoored 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.    In  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  western 
states,  the  fivit  is  sometimes  gathered  up,  pounded  with  bran,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and  kept  to  make  beer.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  are  disolved  in  warm  water,  and  hops  and  yeast  are  added  to  the 
mixture.    The  fruit  itself,  bruised  and  fermented,  yields  an  ardent  spirit, 
which  is  said  to  become  excellent  when  it  acquires  a^  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  greenish  in  the  softer  parts ;  but  the  heart-wood  is  brown,  hard,  compact, 
and  strong  and  elastic,  but  liable  to  split.    At  Baltimore,  screws  and  maDets 
have  been  made  of  it;  at  Philadelphia, shoe-lasts  ;  and,  in  Carolina,  wedges 
for  splitting  trees.     Michaux  says  that  he  was  assured  by  the  coachmakers 
in  Cnarleston,  that  tliey  had  employed  it  for  the  shafts  of  chaises,  and  fband 
it  preferable  to  the  ash,  and  all  other  imecies  of  wood,  except  the  lance-wood 
of  the  West  Indies.    The  farmers  in  Virginia  assert  that  grass  grows  more 
vigorously  beneath  the  persimon  than  beneath  any  other  tree;  and  this  &ct  is 
atlributed  to  the  speedy  decay  of  its  leaves,  which  form  an  excellent  manure 
A  greenish  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  no  use 
has  yet  been  made  of  it.     The  inner  bark,  which  is  extremdy  bitter,  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  with  success  in  intermittent  fevers.    In  Britain,  and 
throughout  Europe,  it  is  cultivated  solely  as  an  ornamental  tree.     It  is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  seems  to  prefer  a  soft  black  soil,  rather  moist,  and  a 
sheltered  situation. 

Statittia.  The  largcft  tree  of  thii  ipeeies.  In  the  nelchbourfaood  of  London,  i«  in  the  aibwetuiB  at 
Rew,  where  It  i«  40  (t  high ;  at  Syon,  there  U  a  tree  17  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  tnmk  10 in.,  aad 
that  of  the  head  20  ft.  In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill,  there  ia  a  tree^  85  yoan  planted,  which  te  45  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  l|ft.,  and  of  the  head  SO  ft.;  the  toil  loamy,  on  adayej  sidaoil. 
In  Berkahtre.  at  White  Knighto,  a  tree,  24  yean  planted,  is  18  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  tniiA 
8  in.,  and  of  the  head  14  ft.  In  SUfibrdshire,  In  the  Hanoswoith  Nunwry.  a  tree,  10  yean  planted, 
is  12  ft.  high.    In  Worcestershire,  at  Croonie,  a  tree,  9D  yean  planted,  ia  90  ft.  high,    ui  Ftmot,  the 

■     "'■      >ros  Xhti     ■ "    * 


tree  attains  about  the  same  height  as  the  Diosp^nis  Xhtus,  in  Uie  neighlxMirhood  of  Paris,  and 
its  fhiit  In  0«rmany,  in  the  neiahbourbood  of  Vienna,  there  are  old  trees  of  this  species,  between 
90  ft.  and  40  ft.  high.  In  Italy,  at  Honsa,  a  tree,24years|^anted,  is40ft.  high.  In  North  America, 
in  Bertram's  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a  specimen  80  ft.  hi^. 

Commercial  StaHstics.  Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  li.  6dL  eaeii, 
and  seeds  U,  per  packet ;  at  Bollwyll'T,  1  franc  each ;  at  New  York,  plants 
of  the  species  are  50  cents  each,  and  of  a  variety  named  Foreman's  sweet  per- 
simon, 75  cents  each. 

2  3.  D.  (v.)  PUBB^scENS  Purth,  The  domny^ieaved  ViiginiaD  Date  Pium. 

IdfnHflciUkm.    Porsh  Ft.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  pi  965. ;  Don's  Mill,  4w  p.  9& 
SynoHyme.    D.  Tirginiina  var.  Miakjc  Ari.  For. 
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Spec.  Char,^  S^c,  Leayes  oblong,  acute,  downy  beneath.  Petioles  long.  Fruit 
few-seeded.  (Don't  MiU^^iv,  p. 38.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Americi^  in 

.  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  from  80  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  was  introduced  by 
Lyon,  in  1812.  Michaux  makes  this  only  a  variety  of  D.  virginiikna,  oc- 
casioned by  difference  of  climate ;  which,  he  observes,  exerts  an  extraor- 
dinary influence  on  the  developement  of  all  trees  that  are  common  to  different 
parts  of  the  United  States;  but  Pursh  considers  it  a  distinct  species; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the 
shaj^  and  downiness  of  the  leaves.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  judging  from 
which,  we  feel  inclined  to  agree  entirely  with  Michaux. 

App.  I.    Otfier  Species  of  YJbendcece. 

In  Cbeeatelogueof  MMtn.  Loddigei  Ibr  1896  are  thcnaniMlMEMp^riifMilpMf^ydlf^ 
D.  iftdAi  i  but  we  have  not  aecn  the  pUnta.    The  plants  beariag  these  names  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  appear  to  be  onW  yaineties  ofD.  virginillna.  D.  Mabida  Roxb.,  Bot  Mag.,  t.  11S9.»  Is 
culUTSled  as  a  fruH  tree  in  the  Isle  of  France.    The  flruit  Is  about  the  rise  ofa  quince,  of  a  pink  co. 


HVtX  L.,  D.  chin^nsif  Blfume,  Konis  or  Kaki,  Kmnff.  Anue*.  1 80&,  is  a  native 
or  Japan,  where  it  is  an  erergreen  fruit  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  IS  ft.  or  15  ft.  It  was  intro^ 
duoed  in  1789,  and,  both  in  France  and  England,  is  kept  In  green-houses;  but  it  would  probably 
live  against  a  conservative  wall  In  a  fsvourable  situation.  The  sweetmeat  known  in  Fianee  by  the 
name  oi  Jlgme9<aqme§  Is  made  of  tblslhiit 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

OF   THE   HARDT   LIGNEOUS  PLANTS   OF   THE  ORDER   OLSA^CEJE. 

DiSTiNCTirs  Chamciemtici,  Flowers  heraisphrodite,  sometimes  di<£ci- 
ous.  Calyx  1 -leaved,  divided,  permanent.  Corolla  hypogynous,  monopetalous, 
4-cleft;;  sometimes  4^petaled.  Petals  connected  by  pairs  to  the  middle  of 
die  filament,  rather  valvate  in  aestivation ;  sometimes  wanting.  Stamens  2, 
alternating  with  the  sclents  or  petals  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  2-celled ; 
cells  dehiscing  lengthwise.  Ovarium  simple,  guarded  by  no  glandular  disk, 
8-celled;  cells  2-seeded.  Ovules  pendulous,  collateral.  Style  simple,  or 
wanting.  Stiema  bifid  or  undivided.  Fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular, 
often  l-seeded  by  abortion.  Seeds  with  dense  copious  albumen.  Embryo 
middle-sized,  longitudinal,  straight.  Cotyledons  foliaceous,  half  free.  Radicle 
superior.  Plumule  inconspicuous.  Leaves  opposite,  simple,  rarely  pinnate 
Flowers  racemose  or  panicled,  terminal  or  axillary,  with  opposite  unibracteate 
pedicels.  (Don's  MUl.,iy.  p.  44.)  Trees  and  shrubs,  natives  or  both  hemispheres, 
and  for  the  most  part  deciduous.  Some  of  them  are  timber  trees :  medi- 
cinally, for  the  most  part,  they  are  bitter.  One  genus,  the  OMea,  produces  a 
valnable  oil ;  and  from  others  (the  (Xmus  and  J'Hxinus}  is  obtained  the  sweet 
purgative  manna.  The  Syrfnga  supplies  some  of  our  most  beautiful  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  the  Ligustrum  and  Phill^rea  some  useful  evergreens.  We  have 
arranged  the  genera  containing  hardy  species  in  the  three  following  sections. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  order  may  be  grafted  on  one  another,  it  is 
probable  their  flowers  might  be  reciprocally  fecundated ;  in  which  case,  some 
curious  hybrids  might  be  producea  between  the  privet  and  the  lilac,  the 
privet  and  the  olive,  the  lilac  and  the  ash,  &c.  The  generic  characteristics 
under  the  following  sections  are  taken  from  Don's  MtU.  iv. 

Sect.  I.     Olb^inje. 

Sect,  Char.    Corolla  short,  monopetalous,  campanulate  or  urceolate,  4-cleft. 
Stamens  2,  with  short  filaments,  and  erect  anthers.    Fruit  drupaceous. 

LiGU^STRUif  Toum.    Corolla  funnel-shaped,  having  the  tube  exceeding  the 
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calyx.    Stamens  encloaed.   Style  very  short.   Stigma  bifid.  Berry  globose, 

cootainiDg  two  chartaoeoas  nuts. 
PHiLLT^aEA  DioMc.    CoToUa  short,  campanulate.    Stamens  a  little  ezserted. 

Stigma  tfaickish.    Berry  ^obose^  haYing  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortiTc. 
Chion a'ntuus  Lin,    Calyx  4-fiarted.    Sq^ents  of  eorolla  linear,  and  lon^. 

Stamens  endosed.    Style  snort.   Sti^na  trifid.    Drupe  contmning  a  stn- 

ated  I'-seeded  nut. 

Sect.  II.     SYRtNGEJi. 

Sect*  Char.  Corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  4--^5-parted.  Stamens 
8,  short.    Fruit  capsular,  2-ceUed. 

SYRfNGA  Lin.  Calyx  tubular,  short,  4-toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
an  elongated  tube,  and  a  4^{MUted  limb.  Stamens  enclosed,  style  fitifbnn. 
Stigma  thickish,  bifid.  Capsule  oblong,  2-oeUed,  S-val?ed;  dehiscence 
loculicidal.    Seeds  solitary,  compressed,  with  membranous  margins. 

FoHTKst^iA  LabUl.  Cidyx  4*-parted.  (3orolla  of  8  petals.  Stamens  elon- 
gated, and  stigma  bifid.    Capsule  papery,  indehiscent.    Cells  l-aeeded 

Sect  III.    jPraxinie^a. 

Sect^  Char,  Flowers  pdygamous.  Calyx  4^>parted  or  wanting.  Stamens 
2,  short.  Anthers  dehiscing  externally.  Stigma  nearly  sessile,  \A&A. 
Fruit  8-ceIled,  compressed,  winged  at  the  top,  usually  1 -seeded. 

Fra'xinus  Town.    Flowers  polygamous.    Petals  wanting.    Samara  1-celled. 
O^RNUS   Pert,    Flowers    hermaphrodite  or    polygamous.     Calyx  4»parted. 
Petals  4.    Samara  2-celled. 


Sect  I.  Ql£^im£. 
Genus  I. 


ZIGU'STRUM  Toum.    The  Privet.    lAn.  SyH.  Diindria  Monog^ia. 

IdenMe^Hom.  Tcnm.  Intt,  1 307. :  Lin.  Ocn.,  Na  0. ;  Schrelt.  Oen.,  NaSS.:  Oorta.  VtiKt,,  8.  pu  72. 
t.9£i  Jutt.  0«ii.,p.  106.  i  Lum. m,  L  t  7. }  UndL  N«t  Sytt  Bot,  tdedit,  ^  90a ;  Denli  MilL, 

Symgme*.    Troene^  Ft.  \  Rainwdde,  Ger. 

DeHwaUom.    Said  to  lie  from  IfgOt  to  tie ;  in  reference  to  its  flexible  brandie*. 

Gen,  Char,  CaUfx  short,  tubular,  4^toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
the  tube  exceeding  the  calyx,  and  the  limb  4-parted.  Stamens  2,  with  short 
filaments,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolm.  Shfle  very  short.  Stigma 
obtuse,  bifid.  Berry  globose,  containing  2  chartaceous,  1 -seeded  nuts. 
Albumen  hardbh.  JEn&ryo  inverted.  (DofCt  MUl,^  iv.  p.  44.)— Shrubs,  with 
opposite  leaves,  and  terminal,  compound,  thyrsoid  racemes  of  white  flowers; 
generally  subevergreen.  Natives  of  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  North  America,  and  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  in  common  soil. 

A  A  1^  f  1.  Ir.  vulga^b  TVog,    The  common  Privet. 

IdetUifieaiioH.    Trag.  HItt,  1005. ;  Lin.  8pi,  I.  p.  10. ;  Don*i  MID.,  4.  p.  44b 

S^noi^^met.    L.  germfoicum  Bauh.  Hitt..  47& ;  Prim,  or  Prinuprinti  TVoCne,  Paine  Uanc,  JV.; 

geroelne  Ralnweide,  Ger. ;  Liguftro  (NlireUa,  BaL 
DeriMtiom.  Thi$  plant  was  anciently  called  prim,  or  prim-print,  from  its  being  uied  Itar  Tcidant 
•culptuica,  or  topiary  work,  and  for  primly  cut  hedgea.  Paine  lilanc  aeemt  to  imply  a  **  litlk 
white  ihrub,"  flrom  the  whitenen  of  the  bloMom  of  tne  privet ;  whid)  it  alluded  (o  by  Vligtl,  and 
other  poets,  but  which  loon  vanishes,  and  changes  to  brown,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  inSuoice 
of  the  sun.  The  German  name  is  combined  of  rote,  green,  and  vwiae.  a  wUlow:  alluding  to  in 
being  supple  like  the  willow,  and  nearly  evergreen.    Ottreila  seems  to  signify  the  little  oKve.  The 
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oominon  Engllali  nime  <ir  PrtTct  miy  btrt  been  glyto  to  It  ftomlli  beini  frequmllr  plutM  In 

llHtrariKgi.  En(I.  fiat,  t  764.1  Curt  Lond.,  t-SDO.;  <Ea.  Fl,  Dan,  t  IHt.  j  Schmidt  finDm..  &  t. 
1*7. ;  Lam,  [IL,  1.  L  7.  j  Bulf.  HerU,  t.  ^  i  MIIL  Ic,  Iffi.  |  Buk  Brit  n  n,  to).  «.  t.  IlIlL  i 
uidourjV.  101B,10«>. 

il^c  CAar.,4'1'-  Learea  elliptic-lanceolate,  glabroui.  Ra- 
cemes compound,  coarctate.  The  flowera  are  aweet- 
scented,  white  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  a  reddish 
brown.  Berries  dark  purple,  almost  black.  (Don't 
MilL,  iv.  p.  44.)  A  shrub,  indigenous  to  Britain ;  grow- 
ing to  theheigbt  of  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.,  in  a  wild  state; 
and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  ' 

Varietiet. 

•  L,  ».  S  lencocirjmm.     The  wMte-berried  Fneei, 

■    •  L.  p.  S  xantitocirpMin.   The  yeilew-berrietl  Pmel. 

■  L.  r.  4  chlorocirpum.     TBe  green-berried  PriveL 
'         S  tempcrmrciu,    L.  italicum  MiU^   and 

:.  1018,  7^  Italian,  or  ewrgreen,  Pncet. 

1  is  a  most  desirable  variety  for  shrub- 
beries; and  it  is  so  distinct,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered bj  Miller  as  a  species. 

■  L.  t>.  6  eariegdtam.     The  variegaledAeayed  Prmei. 

— Leaves  variegated  with  yellow. 

•  L.  p.  7  angailifSlium,     The  namne4ettved  Prioet. 

Deicriplion.  The  common  privet  is  a  much-branched  twiggy  shrub,  with 
the  bark  of  a  greenish  ash  colour,  dotted  with  numerous  prominent  points. 
The  leaves,  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  poor  soils, 
are  deciduous;  but  in  sheltered  situations,  and  more 
especially  when  the  plant  ia  cultivated  in  gardens,  they 
"""'"  ~ii  Uiroughout  the  winter.  When  the  plant  is 
found  in  woods  and  hedges  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  Enghuid,  it  ia 
generally  aubevergreen ;  but  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  it 
*s  more  commonly  deciduous.  f, 

Geographtf,  and  HUtoiy.   The  com-  k 

Don  privet  ia  a  native  of  most  parts'^  ■ 

)f    Europe,  in   woody   wastes   and  r 

hedges,  from  n.  lat.  51°  to  57°,  in    '  * 

pluns;  audit  is  also  found  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  the  west  and  east  of  Asia, 
including  Japan  and  the  Himalayas;  and  in  North  America,  From  Canada  to 
Virginia.  In  England,  it  is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges;  and, in  Scot- 
Ian^  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Forfar.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  always  foundongoodsoils.moreor  less  loamy  or  calcareous,  and  mtnst. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  (see  p.  18),  under  the  name 
of  phillyrea ;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  so  to  the  Romans,  it  being  men- 
tioned both  by  Virgil  and  Pliny;  the  latter  stating  that  the  berries  were 
g^ven  to  chickens  to  cure  them  of  the  pip.  It  is  described  by  Gerard  as 
growing  naturally  in  the  hedgerows  of  London  gardens,  and  in  every  wood  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Poland.  In  this  last  particular,  however, 
he  is  mistaken ;  as,  according  to  Schubert's  Catalogue,  p.  107.,  the  plant  is 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  In  British  gardens,  the  privet 
has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  for  several  centuries,  for  its  use  in  making 
hedges ;  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  common  thorn,  and  as  affording  m 
screen  for  concealing  objects. 

Fropertiei  and  Utei.  The  leaves  of  the  privet  are  bitter  and  astringent; 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  but  not  by 
horses.  The  wood  is  white,  hard,  and,  when  of  sufGdent  size,  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  and 
remain  on  the  trees  during  winter,  are  excellent  food  for  blackbirds,  thnufaes, 
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bullfinches,  pheasants,  and  other  birds.     A  rose  colour  is  drawn  from  them, 
for  tinting  maps  and  prints ;  and  their  juice,  with  the  addition  of  alum,  is  used 
for  dyeine  wool  and  silk  green.    In  Oermanjr,  they  furnish  a  colour  for 
paintmg  (Haying  cards;  and  in  Flanders  their  juice  is  employed  for  colouring 
wine.    But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  berries  is  a  greenish, 
mild,  agreeably  flayoured  oil;  which  may  be  used  both  for  culinary  purposes 
and  lamps,  and  for  making  soap.   For  making  this  oil,  the  berries  are  put  into 
a  cask  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out  and  ground,  and 
afterwards  pressed,  and  the  oil  skimmed  off.    The  marc,  or  mass  of  busks  and 
seeds,  is  then  ground  a  second  time,  heated  and  moistened,  and  again  pressed; 
when  a  supply  of  oil  of  an  inferior  description  is  obtained,  which  is  used  for 
coarser  piuposes.    In  Belgium  and  Silesia,  the  small  twigs  are  used  by  the 
tanners ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  privet  hedges  are  clipped  in  the  month  of 
June ;  and  the  clippings  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  stoves,  and  aftervranls 
reduced  to  powder ;  in  which  state  they  are  sent  to  the  tanneries.     In  Belgium, 
the  shoots  are  used,  like  those  of  the  osier,  for  tying  articles,  in  basket-making, 
&c.,  and  as  props  for  vines.     The  wood  makes  a  superior  description  of 
charcoal,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.    In  Britain,  the 
most  valuable  use  of  the  privet  is  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  an  undergrowth  in 
ornamental  plantations.    On  the  Continent,  it  is  also  much  used  as  a  hedge 
plant,  the  sets  being  taken  firom  the  indigenous  woods;  and,  unlike  other 
shrubs  so  transplanted,  seldom  failing  to  grow  freely.    This  is,  doubtless,  one 
reason  why  the  plant  has  been  so  much  employed  for  hedges,  wherever  it  is 
indigenous.    From  its  property  of  crowing  under  the  drip  of  trees,  it  ibnss  a 
ffood  subevergreen  undergrowth,  where  the  box,  the  holly,  or  the  conunon 
laurel  would  be  too  expensive,  or  too  tedious  of  growth .    The  privet  has  been 
long  used  in  the  court-yards  of  dwelling-houses,  for  concealing  naked  walla, 
and  preventing  the  eye  from  seeing  objects  or  places  which  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  conceal  from  the  view.   It  thrives  well  in  towns  where  pit-coal  is 
used ;  and  the  best  hedges  surrounding  the  squares  of  London  are  of  this 
shrub.    Trained  against  a  white  stone  or  plastered  wall,  it  produces  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  su^esting  the  idea  of  a    large    vigorous-growing  myrtle. 
The  evergreen  variety  forms  a  most  valuable  plant  in  suburban  shrub- 
beries ;  and  both  it  and  the  common  sort,  when  trained  with  a  single  stem 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  will  make  some  of  the  most  desirable  small  trees  that  can  be 
planted  on  a  lawn ;  on  account  of  their  neat  compact  form,  and  somewhat 
pendulous,  and  ^et  picturesquely  tufted,  branches,  their  profusion  of  white 
flowers,  and  theu*  groups  of  black  fruit,  which  remiun  on  all  the  winter,  and 
form  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush  in  spring.     The 
varieties  with  white,  yeUow,  and  green  fruit  are  very  ornamental  during  winter, 
as  is  the  variegated-leaved  variety  during  spring.     The  privet  may  be  used  as 
a  stock  for  the  different  species  of  lilac,  and,  probably,  for  all  the  Oleacese. 

Soil,  SUuatum,  Propagation,  S^c,  The  privet  grows  best  in  rather  a  strong 
loam,  somewhat  moist ;  and  it  attains  the  largest  size  in  an  open  situation  : 
but  it  will  grow  on  any  soil,  and  under  the  shade  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees, 
though  by  no  means  of  evergreen  ones.  In  good  moist  soils,  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  or  in  hedges  protected  by  the  hawthorn,  it  becomes  nearly  evergreen, 
as  it  does,  also,  when  cultivated  in  rich  garden  soils,  in  sheltered  situations. 
Though  all  the  varieties  bear  seed,  and  the  common  sort  in  great  abundance;, 
yet  plants,  in  British  nurseries,  are  almost  always  raised  by  cuttings,  which  not 
only  produce  larger  plants  of  the  species  in  a  shorter  period,  but  continue  the 
varieties  with  greater  certainty.  When  plants  are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the 
berries  should  be  treated  like  haws,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  rot-heap,  or  sown 
immediately  after  being  gathered,  as,  if  otherwise  treated,  they  will  not  come  up 
for  18  months.  As  shrubs,  privet  plants  require  very  little  pruning;  but, as 
low  trees,  they  must  have  the  side  shoots  fi*om  the  stem  carefully  rubbed  off 
whenever  they  appear.  Treated  as  hedges,  or  as  verdant  sculptures,  for  which 
they  are  particularly  well  adapted,  they  may  be  clipped  twice  a  year,  in  June 
and  March ;  and,  every  five  or  six  years,  the  sides  of  the  hedges  ought  to  be 
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severely  cut  b,  one  aide  at  a  time,  so  as  to  remoie  the  network  of  shoots, 
which,  in  consequence  of  continuai  clipping,  forma  on  the  exterior  suHace, 
and  which,  by  preventing  the  air  from  getting  to  the  main  Btems,  would  seri- 
ously injure  file  plants. 

Accidenti,  Dueatei,  ^c.     The  pri-        -«— ^     - 
vet  is  not  subject  to  be  injured  by 
the  weather,  nor  is  it  liable  to  the 
canker,  mildew,  or  other   diaeases; 
but  the   Sphinx   liguatri,  or  privet 
hawk  moth  g^.  1021.),  and  the  ^a- 
Is^a  syringana,  feed  on  it  in  their 
caterp  illar  state ;  as  does  the  C&ntfaaris 
vesicatoria  (seep.  1224,),  the  well- 
known     blister-beetle,      commonly 
called  the  Spanish  fly.    The  larva  of 
the  privet  hawk-motn  is  grass  green, 
with  stripes  of  white,  purple,  or  flesh   i 
colour,  on  the  sides;  the  Chrysalis/ 
(o,in/§.  1021.^  ia  brown;  and  the 

eggs  (ot  which  fi  represents  one  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  section  of  another 
maeniiied  shouiinK  the  embryo  insect,)  are  oval.  The  perfect  insect  nteaanres 
4^ in.  when  its  wings  arc  expanded;  and  the  larva  feeds  prtncipally  on  the 
privet,  though  it  is  found  occasionally  on  the  lilac,  laurustinus,  &c. 

Commereiai  Slalittici.  Plants,  la  the  London  nurseries, are  16f.  per  hundred; 
at  BoUwyller,  plants  of  the  species  are  £0  francs  per  100,  and  the  variety  with 
whit«  fruit  50  cents,  and  that  with  green  fruit  I  Iranc  per  plant ;  and  at  Mew 
York,  the  species  is  37J  cents,  and  the  varieties  50  cents  per  plant. 

•  •  ¥  ?  2.  I.,  spica'tuh  HamUl.     The  spiked:/!biDCT'nj  Privet 
Pral.  Fl.  N«p,,  f 


litnlilcaliim.     HmmilL  HSS,  M  D.  Dm  Pral.  Fl.  Ntp,,  p.  107.1  Don'!  MilL,  4.  p.  iS. 

S^mmymrt.    L.  niytUntt  IVaiL  In  Em.  PI.  frnd,.  T.  f.  Ill  ,  PL  Rar  Allot  ,3.  11,17.  t-SSLi  L.  Uo. 

chAiuib  Herb.  Lmt.i  L.  atftUnm  Tu.  gUibRim  ffin*.  In  Sal.  Mat.,  t  Sni. 
Emgrain/p.    PL  AlHL  Rk,  3.  n  17.  tMl.  [  Bot  Mlft,  t  SKI.  (  MDd  ourjh.  ItW. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sri:-  Leaves  elliptic,  acute, 
hairy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branchlcts. 
Flowers  crowded,  almost  sessile,  spi- 
cate,  disposed  in  a  thyrse,  having  the 
axis  very  hairy.  Bracteas  minute. 
Flowers  white.  {Don't  MiU.,'vi.  p.  45.) 
A  shrub,  from  6  ft.  to  S  ft.  high ;  a  na- 
tive of  Nepal,  on  the  mountains.  It 
was  introduced  in  1623,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Thou^  commonly 
treated  as  a  green-house  plant,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  bemg  as  hardy 
as  L.  lucidum,  the  species  to  be  next 

described.    It  should  be  grafted  on  the  . 

common  privet;  and,  if  planted  in  a 
dry  soil  and  rather  sheltered  dtuatioD 
open  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  make  no  more  wood  than  what  it  can  npen  before  winter. 

■  •  t  f  3.  f^.  LiiN:iDUi*  Ail.     The  shining-AMuerf  Privet,  or  Was  Tree. 

E„f^nc:    Brt.M.B.,t.  8565.  [«»1  out  Jtot  low.  uiillQa*.   Thffcin.«^d™m  to  .  Hale  <rf  I IB. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  shining  above.     Panicles 
thyrsoid,   spreading   much.     Leaves   broad.     Flowers   white.     This   tree 


*aiy  matter. 
Miii.,  W.  p.  4. 
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afforda  a  kind  of 
■.  (Doa't 
1.45.)  A 
tree,  irom  10ft.  to 
soft,  high,  B  iiiiti*e 
of  Chine.  It  w»  in- 
troduced Id  17M,uid 
flowers  profusel]'  id 
September  and  Oc- 
tober. This  species 
formi  a  ver;  iiand- 
some  low  subever- 
fi;reea  tree ;  or,  when 
It  is  Dot  trained  to  k 
ringle  stem,  a  large 
sbowj  bush.  There 
are  good  i 
of  it,  as  I 
tween  lOft.anil  tsfi. 
high,  iD  the  Fulham 
and  Brompton  Nur- 
seriet;  and, ss  shrubs, 
in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  and 
in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 

arboretum.    There  is   a  remarkably  flue  specimeD  iu  the  Diibe  oT  Hvl- 
borough's  private  garden  at  Blenheim ;  and  there  are  some,  also,  at  White 
Knights.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  grafting 
on  the  common  pnvet.    Price  of  plants,  in  the 
London  nurseries,  from  I(.  to  It.  6d.  each. 

■  I  L.  /.  ifioT^ioidum  Donald's  CaL  has  larger 
bunches  of  flowers  than  the  species. 
L.  so&i/ofiuiR.  A  plant  to  whicli  this  name  might 
be  suitable  has  been  m  the  arboretum  at  Kew  since 
1H23.  It  was  raised  from  a  withe,  which  had  been 
tied  round  a  package  of  plants,  received  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  that  year,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
It  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  common 

Iirivet,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  leaves  much 
arger,  and  the  flowers  in  large  compound  spikes, 
like  those  of  L.  li'icidum.  The  leaves,  in  form, 
colour,  and  texture,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 

Cits  alluded  to  in  the  following  appendix,  as  having 
D  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Kamaon  seedE. 
The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  retains  its  foliage  the  '"^ 

greater  part  of  the  winter.     It  flowers  freely  every  year,  but  has  not  yet 
ripened  seeds. 

App.  i.   Species  ofhig/tstrum  not  yet  introduced. 

•  Lji>p4>rcii«Thunb.Fl  Jip,  p.l7.t  1.iC.1ati(Mium(VM.;iiinatlTeorj(iiiD,«lthi)<Aac. 

'•  L  paUKtnM  Wall.  CaL,  J7W.,  ii  a  natlie  al  Lhe  Bnrnow  tmfin,  wttli  ihniQj  Imndin.  tai 
flownt  und  ftulC  in  panlcla ;  Uic  Ixtfin  m  oUong. 

•  L.SrsidnUMMD.  tlonPrarl  Fl.Nai.,inT.;  7..]apitntc 
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Ai  the  nedf  oflhe  privet  will  keep  Mrenl  yeen,  it  i«  to  be  hfloed  that  the  abore  epecin  wilL  at 
no  dittant  period,  be  introduced  through  the  exertioni  of  Dr.Wallich  and  other  botanicta  of  the  E2wt. 
Some  planU  in  the  arboretum  of  Meetra.  Lod(Uge>,  lately  raiaed  flrom  aeedi  received  firom  Kamaon, 
in  the  Himalayas,  appear  to  belong  to  thiigeoui. 

Genus  II. 

ffla 

PHILLY^REA  Toum.   Tub  Phillyrba.    Lm.  SyH.  Diandria  Monog^nia. 

Idemtifieation.    Dioccor. ;  Toum.  Inst,  381. ;  Lin.  Oen.,  Na  19. ;  VailL  Acad.  Scien.,  p.  W.  1. 13. 

t  SS-SI.  i  Jusa.  Gen.,  10& ;  Oartn.  Fruct,  SL  p.  11.  t.  98: ;  Vent  MaL,  £  p.  dl& ;  Lam.  IIL,  1. 1 8. ; 

LindL  Nat  Syst  Bot,  p.  508. ;  Don's  Mill,  i.  p.  45. 
Sifnoniffnet.    Fllaria,  Pr. ;  Steinlinde,  Ger. 
Berkratkm.  From  pkulton,  a  leaf;  or  Arom  Philyra,  the  mother  of  Chiron,  who  was  changed  into  a  tree. 

Gen.  Char.,  Sfc,   Calyx  small ,  tubular,  4-too thed,  permanent.  Corolla  short,  cam- 
panulate,  rotate,  4-cleft,  deciduous.     Stamens  a  little  exserted,  with  short 
filaments.    Style  simple.    Stigma  thickish.    Dntpe  globose,  containing  a  2- 
celled  nut ;  one  of  the  cells  usually  abortive.    Se^  solitaiy  in  each  cell, 
^/ftum^n  rather  farinaceous  or  fleshy.  (Don's  AfilL,  iv.  p.  45.) — Leaves  oppo* 
site,  racemes  axillary.    Flowers  greenish  white.    I>rupes  black,  globose. 
Evergreen  shrubs,  or  low  trees ;  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of 
some  parts  of  Western  Asia.     In  British  gardens,  where  they  have  been  in 
cultivation  for  nearly  three  centuries,  they  are  all  most  desirable  evergreen 
shrubs,  on  account  of  their  shining  dark  green  leaves^,  and  the  fragrance  of 
thdr  numerous  white  flowers,  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers ; 
and  will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil.    The  different  sorts  described  as 
species  are,  probably,  only  varieties,  originated  at  a  time  when  the  phillyrea 
was  the  prmcipal  evergreen  in  British  nurseries.    At  the  present  day, 
one  half  of  these  varieties  are  only  to  be  found  in  botanic  gardens, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  them  in  the  nurseries.    We  think  there 
should  be  only  one  specific  name,  which  may  be  that  of  P.  oppositifblia, 
under  which  all  the  other  sorts  might  be  arranged  as  varieties  and  sub- 
varieties.     We  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  adopt  this  name,  in  con- 
formity with  our  principle,  of  giving  no  new  names  whatever ;  but  we  have 
adopted  the  names  P.  angustifolia,  P.  m^dia,  and  P.  latifdlia,  as  botanical 
species,  believing  these  forms  to  be  most  distinct,  and  most  common  in  a 
wild  state.    By  general  observers,  the  phillyrea  is  (irequently  confounded 
with  the  alatemus;  but  the  species  of  that  genus  have  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  branches,  whereas  in  the  phiUyrea  they  are  opposite. 
The  alatemus  has,  also,  5  stamens  to  each  flower ;  while  the  phillyrea  has 
only  2.     Gerard  mentions  that  the  phillyrea  grows  wfld  about  Ascalon ; 
that  it  was  brought  to  England  from  Narbonne  and  Montpelier,  in  France; 
and  that  he  planted  several  sorts  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  garden,  at  Barn 
Elms,  near  London ;  adding,  ^  I  have  them  growing  in  my  garden  likewise." 
(See  p.  38.  and  p.  39.)    Price  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  51.  per 
hundred,  or  Is.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller  and  New  York  they  are  green- 
house plants.    It  was  formerly,  like  the  alatemus,  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed  (p.  531.),  was  often  confounded  with  the  phillyrea,  in  much  re- 
pute for  covering  naked  walls,  and  clipping  into  figures  of  balls,  men, 
animals,  &c.     The  largest  phillyrea  hedge  in  England  is  said  to  be  at 
Brampton  Park,  near  Huntingdon,  the  seat  of  Lady  Olivia  B.  Sparrow. 

ik  1.  P.  ANGUSTiFoYiA  L.    The  narrow-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Jdeiti^icaiioH.    Lin.  8p.,  1.  p.  10. ;  Vahl  Enunt,  1.  p.  % ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  45. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183a 
Sunonymet.    P.  obllqua  Tenore  Sully  p.  9. ;  P.  mklia  Tvnore  FL  Neap.,  3.  p.  & 
Engravingi.    Lam.  111.,  8.  3. ;  and  our  fy(.  1025. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire.  Branches  beset  with 
elevated  dots.  Leaves  obsoletely  veined.  (Doti's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  45.)  A 
shrub,  from  8  ft.  to  10 fit.  high;  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.     It  was  intro- 
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diiced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It 
grows  in  any  common  soil ;  and  is  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  layers.    When  j|  jq^^ 

raised  from  seeds,  the  berries 
should  be  prepared  in  the 
rot-heap,  like  haws. 

1025     Varietiea. 

a  P.  a.  2  lanceoldta  Ait. 
Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  11. 
— Leaves  lauiceolate. 
Branches  erect. 
A  P.   a.   3  TowuuimfdUa   ^^ 
Ait.  Hort.  Kewensis ;  ^Si 
and  our  ^.  1026.— 
Leaves  lanceolate-subulate,  elong^ed.    Branches  straight. 
•  P.  a.  4  brachiiUa  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.,  i.  p.  1 1. — Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
shorter  than  in  the  other  varieties.    Branches  divaricate. 

ii  2.  P.  ME^DiA  L.     The  intermediate,  or  lance-leaved,  Phillyrea. 

JOentifieatkm,    lin.  Sn.,  p.  la ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  jx  4& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  I8Sa 

Ssfnonxmet.    P.  Utifblia  var.  i  mMia  Lapeyr.  PL  Pyr^  a  4. j  P.  AgfUstrifZtlia  Mill.  DM.,  No  4  j  P, 

Lrb^tis  Tenore  Syll.,  p.  9. ;  P.  latifblia  rar.  a.  /igustrildlia  Poll.  PL  Ver.,  1.  p.  7. 
Engnuimgt.    Kerner,  1 774. ;  N.  Du  Ham.,  S.  t.  27. ;  and  our  Jig.  1QS7. 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  or 
a  little  serrated  in  the  middle,  triple-nerved,  veiny. 
(Don*s  MiU,,  iv.  p.  45.)  A  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to 
15ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
was  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  The  culture  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  and  following  sorts.  For  exposed 
situations,  in  the  central  and  southern  districts 
of  England,  few  shrubs  are  better  adapted  than 
this  kind  of  phillyrea.  It  grows  slowly  and  re- 
gularly on  every  side;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  forms  a  dense  evergreen  bush,  of  some- 
what hemispherical  shape,  having  naturally  more 
of  a  gardenesque  character  than  belongs  to  any 
other  species  or  variety  of  the  genus.  This  sort,  and  P.  angustifdlia,  are 
those  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  in  British  nurseries. 

Varieties. 

M  P.m.9  virgdta  Ait  Hort.  Kew.,  1.  p.  11 — Leave*  lanceolate.    Branches  erect 
m  P.  m.  3  btutifblia  Alt  Hort  Kew.,  L  p.  IL^Leavea  oval-Ohhmgt  bluntich. 

■  3.  P.  (m.)  ligustrifo^lia  AU,    The  Privet-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Jdm^fication.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  45i 

SjfnawyfneM.    P.  rirg&ta  WUkL  Enmn.,  L  p.  IS. ;  P.  mMia  var.  a.  WUUL  4».,  1.  p.  4S. ;   AiU^iva 

ui.  Um.  fliW.,  tt52. 
Engramng.    Lob.  Icoa,  8.  pi  131. 

Spec.  Char.t  4fC.    Leave*  oblong-lanceolate,  subserrated  in  the  middle,  obsoletely  veined.    Branches 
erect  iDon*t  MilL,  iv.  p.  45.)   A  shrub,  from  10  ft  to  15  ft  high  {  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eorap^ 
,  at  of  Spain  and  the  south  or  France.    It  was  introduced  in  1596,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

m  4.  P,  (m.)  pb'ndula  AU,    The  drooping-^rancA^  Phillyrea. 

liien^fUxakm.    Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  Don*s  MUL,  4.  p.  45. 
Sifwmyme.    P.  mMia  y  mUd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  43. 

Spec.  Char.,  S[C  Leaves  oblong.lanceolate,  acute,  obsoletely  serrated  at  the  apex,  veiny.  Branches 
drooping.  {Don's  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  shrub,  fh>m  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.    Introduced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

•  5.  P,  (m.)  ole^fo^lia  Ait.    The  Olive-leaved  Phillyrea. 

Identification,     Ait  Hort  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4.  p.  46. 

Sjifnon§fme$.    P.  m6dia  )  Ait.  HorL  Kew.,  1.  p.  11. ;  P.  racemusa  LuUc  Jahrh.,  1.  a  IGa 

Bngrtwing.    Pluk.,  1 310.  f.  1. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  oblong.lanceolate,  almost  entire,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  the  base,  veiny. 
Branches  erectish.  {Don*i  MUL,  iv.  p.4&)  A  shrub,  from  10  a  to  15  a  high;  a  native  of  the 
i»outh  of  Europe.     Introduced  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  liay  and  June. 
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e  Tfm.  FL  WMp..a   [I  a. ;    p.  I^nbu  Tern.  SfU.,  p.  »  (Jo.  S. ;  f . 
laliRlUi^ipinbu&i.  ytT.,i.f.^i. 
Eitrarlngi.    Sinilb  FL  GiKc,  L!.;  ml  Dur^.  lOiS. 

.^c.  CW.,  4'c-  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
Beirated,  veiny.  Young  leaves  sub-cgrdate  at  the 
base.  (Don'i  Milt.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A  tree,  23  ft.  to 
30ft  high,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
wa«  introduced  in  1597,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  ThiB  forms  a  very  handsome,  large,  ever- 
green bush  J  and,  with  a.  little  management  in  the 
way  of  traininff,  it  might  be  moulded  into  a  very 
handsome  smali  tree,  which,  from  its  fixed  rigid 
shape  and  limited  dimensions,  would  have  a  sort 
of  architectural  character,  well  adapted  for  being 
placed  near  the  house,  on  the  lawn  of  a  suburban 

garden.    The  lai^est  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  | 

neighbourhood  of  London,  standa  in  the  garden  of  * 
Earl's  Court  House,  and  was,  in  1836,  upwards  of     -t  \^  ^*' 

16  ft.  hi{^,  with  a  head  nearly  as  much  in  diameter. 

m  7.  P.  (l.)  LiVia  AU.    The  smooth  PhiUyrea. 

it  Hori.  Kiw.,  1.  p.  IS. }  DoD'i  HIIL,«.p.4&)  Lodd.  Cut,  ed.  1B%. 

lUraita  *ir  JL  Wilk.  Sk,  I.  p.  43. ;  i>.  IWUUla  JfU.  Did.,  No,  I. 

L  tcoD.,  \SLI.i.iDv Hun.  Aib.,  1 1£9. 
^ec.  Char^  S[c.  Leaves  elliptic-obloDg,  almost  entire,  veiny,  bluntish ;  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  base,  blunt,  and  with  a  small 
mucro  at  the  point.  {Don't  ATtU.,  iv.  p.4«.)  A  shrub,  from  lOtl.  to 
20  f):.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  E  jrope  and  north  of  Africa.  Intro- 
duced in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 

m  8.  P.  (l.)  dbli^ua  Ail.    The  obtique-^mivd  PhiUyrea. 

It  Hon.  Ke>.,  1.  p.  Il.i  Don'iUlll,«.p.4a. 

-— '       -■  ■ ,  PhiltfietiL Ota. 


»  fl.  P.  (l.)  si-iso'sA  MUJ.     The  spiny,  or  HoUyJeaved,  PhiUyrea, 
UnHflaUiim.    WU.  Diet.  Nol  3.j  AIL  Horl  Ktw.,  I.  p.  11 ;  Dan'i  HUL,  t.  p-te. 
Srmtufma.    p.  iliciniliii  tvoid.  S*tm.,  l.p.  M.,<Latd.  CW.aL'lSK.;  P.\^IK\M$ir/aiMWitld. 

sp.,\.f.*a.i  P.  iiiuaiu  i«iiin.iii  uu  Jikri.,  i.  p.  H  i  niiifn*  l  omi.  HiMi,.  p.Ti. 

Emfratiig.     Plut  Phjt,  L  31ft  (  ». 

Spec.  Char.,  Sic.  Leaves  ovBte.oblon£,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute,  sharply 
and  cuspidately  serrated,  glabrous,  nat,  vdny.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  46.)  A 
shrub,  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was 
introduced  in  I597,and  flowersin  Mayand  June. 


yffl 


IdnUiflcaami.    Lin.  Oen.,  No.  SI.;  JiuL  Ooi., I«. i  Oitrtn.  PrucL,  I.  1.  Ja;  Ljhh  111,,  19.  r.t, ; 
UndL  Nit.  Srit  Kat.,  p.  308, 1  Don")  HIIL,  4.  pl  M, 

^mm^mtrt.    Chionanlhe,  J4-. ;  Sch  imblumc,  Ocr. 

DermMtm.    Frocft  f Ai^.  MOW,  widmMiu,  ji  flowery  In  refemur«ia  theinoir-whir«Soirennrtlie 

Gni.  Char.,  ^c.     Calyx  small,  4>^)arted,  or  4-toothed,     Corolla  with  a  short 
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tube  utd  a  4-parted  limb;  aegnients  of  tbe  limb  long  and  linear.  Sly/f 
hardly  anj.  Stigma  g-lobed.  AtUAen  almoit  sessile.  Dntpe  baccate, 
containing  a  atriated  nut.  Sndt  albuminous.  {Soh'i  Mill.,  iv.  p.50.) 
— Deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  having  the  branchlets  compreswd  at  top. 
Leaves  opposite,  nmple,  entire.  Racemes  simple  or  compound,  terminal 
oraiillary.  Flowers  snow-white.  This  genus  differs  from  O'lea,  princi> 
nall^  in  tiie  figure  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  leaves  being 
deciduous.     The  onl;  hardy  species  ii  a  native  of  North  America. 

1  I.  C.  vikoi'nics  L,     The  Vii^gjnian  Snow-Flower,  or  Fringe  TVer. 

Utmtflratlom.    Lin.  Sf.,f.  II. ;  Dm'i  MilL,  t.f.SO.;  Lodd.  CM.,  cd.  IBK. 

Spmirnri.    SnoKdrop  Tnc,  Amir. ;  Arfarr  di  atite.  Ft.  i  SchDHbhiiH  Otr. 

ITivriiiAui,    LoM.  Bat.  CitL,  LlSDi.;  Du Hun.  ArtL,  1.  p.  16S.  t  63. ;  Citob. Cir., 1. 1  68.  i  our^. 

1^.,  lo  ■  uiUc  or  S  In.  u  I  n.  1  ind  j^.  lIBa,  which  li  1  portnll  oT  ■  plint  in  Uk  mtwrmui  oC 

Motn.  LodiUgH,  Umiulcaf  llo.  tattt. 

Speo.  C&ar.,  ^c.  Racemes  terminal.  Peduncles  3-llowered.  Flowers  pedicel- 
late. Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous,  resembling  those  oPa  dedduous  mofnolia. 
Drupe  purplish.    (Ihn'i  Mill.,  iv. 

K.50.)  A  tree  from  lOft.  toSOft. 
igh,  a  native  of  North  America.  It 
was  introduced  in  lT96,and  flowers 
from  Hay  to  July.  It  requires  to  be 
1089        ^  .^ 


grown  in  moist  soil,  either  sandy 
peat  or  sandy  loam,  Rod  in  a  shel- 
tered situation.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  layers ;  but  as  seeds  are 
easily  imported  from  America,  and 
as   the  plant   does   not  root  very 

readily,  that  mode  is  not  often  ndopted.  It  may  also  be  propagated  \>j 
grafting  on  the  common  ash ;  and,  if  this  were  done  standard  high,  it 
would,  from  its  large  leaves,  and  the  beauty  and  singular  appearance  of  its 
snow-white  flowers,  which  look  like  fringe,  form  a  splendid  tree.  The 
leaves  are  often  1  ft.  long,  and  nearly  half  as  broad  ;  but  neither  the 
leaves  nor  the  flowers  will  attain  any  degree  of  perfection,  unless  the  soil 
be  kept  moist.  The  largest  plant  that  we  know  of,  in  the  ndfhbourhood  of 
London,  is  at  Syon,  where,  in  1835,  it  was  upwards  of  10  it.  high,  with  a 
trunk  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  price  of  plants,  in  London,  is  \t.  6d.  eadi, 
and  of  seeds  li.apacket;  at  New  York,  plants  are  60  cents  each. 
yaneliei. 

m  i  C.v.  2  lalifdiia  Catesb.  Car.,  t.  69.,  JTrra.,  t.  607.,  AU.  Ecu-.,  1. 
p.  23.;  C.  v.  montuna  Partk  FI.  Amer.  Sept.,  I.  p.  8.;  has  the 
leaves  oval-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  glabrous ;  panicles  dense ;  drupes 
oval.  A  native  of  Carolina.  Introduced  in  1736.  There  is  a  plant 
of  this  variety  in  the  Marylebdne  Nursery. 
■  J  C  <■.  3  oMgiu/i/*u!io  Ail.  Hort.  Kew.,  cd.  8.,  vol.  l.p.S3.;  C.  trifida 
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Mandt ;  hai  the  IcAves  laoceolate  and  glabroua.  ^ere  is  k  plant  ia 
the  Horticultural  Socie^a  Oardeu. 
■  I  C  D.  4  maritiBia  Fursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  i.  p.  S.j  C.  mBritima  Z«>M. 
Ca(.,ed.  1836;  is  a  DStiTc  of  North  AnericEi,  in  boggy  woods  by  the 
KS  lide;  having  the  leaves  obovate-lanceolate,  membranous,  and 
pubescent;  the  panicles  very  loose;  and  the  drupes  elliptic.  There  it 
a6De  plant  of  tnis  variety,  as  a  Etool,  in  the  Uatylebone  Nursery. 

App.  I.    Half-hardy  ligneous  Species  qfOledcea  belonging  to 
the  Section  Oleitue. 

lytfa  1.,  the  DlWd,  it  ui  luporutit  ptnu  in  the  Hiulb  of  Europe,  i 
A4I11  ind  Artieii,  bfOititt  cout ;  iniTlt  piomim  lUo  id  be  a  t4Iui 

*(|M  1b  niul  gDonoDii,  eicept  the  O.  eunwc'i.    In  Dou'i 
MiUrr.  IB  nierta  in  deKrlbed,  fton  which  we  jhall  lelecl 

etlH.  which  HTV  (bund  to  Uvid  the  owQ  air, 
Dd  or  Lonrlon,  u^ml  ji  loutJi  wall,  wklh 

KiMiHipr  iniroauClDg  iDloAunnliaind  other  coloniei. 

to.  nrne'a  h.;  O.  01e4ilei  Hidfi'vniitgg  Fl.  Port.,  1. 
r-sn.,  DBiiriMia.,*.f.*&.;  O.KitofVtcaaiaiiuAt  Ait.;  O. 

KlTMrti  MilL  Did..  BlMcttB.,  LUS.;  lianMlK  oTPortugi], 
■  KiuUi  of  Fruce,  SiMin,  and  Italy  1  and  !•  to  the  cuJtliaCed 

f  0.  e,  xiflM  i  0.  lallTa  Hqffimntrft ;  O.  (uropc'a  MICki. 
Ari.,9.t.Sl. ;  tndeuTjU.JWL-,  thrcuGlTilHl  iill>e.I>iudlo 
hate  bevD  hrourhl  oEvCriallT  mmi  Aila  Id  Frane«,  spun,  and 

tine  fiDmemoiiil.  The  Bibiitletr  O.  e.  i.  iBngipUa  (A(.  1031.;  la  that  chle«>  culthratad  In  Franc 
and  lul;,  and  O.  r.  i.  latlfiUa  In  Spala  Hie  IhiU  of  the  latter  li  nearljr  Iwia  the  ilu  sf  Ih 
EnilUh  palatea.    Hie  al^  and  the  l^ll  hi  a  pliUed  lUte,  „  I        nw 

arc  aent  chleBr  fhiiD  Lannedoe,  Leehom,  and  Naplea, 
to  Eniland.  Thehett  oil  la  rrom  Ltighoni.  andthebett 
plcUa  are  from  Oenoa  and  MaiHllca.  The  tn-nciaom  ' 
«UMdl30lt  In  height;  l>  bruichT.  (laucoui,  irergmn. 
BndoriuchirfallanEeTiij.lhatHimeplaDlalliiniin  luljr, 
aaalTen^whlchwepaiMd  Ihroigh  In  IBIS,  on  our  waj 


ttSr:  andlhelm° 


'aJ.i  PlchoW,  Fr.\hj  ueeplnf  them  In  alkaline  water, 


(pIce.orarDinaHe.  TlMoliniU  propagated,  InHnneparU  of  I  Ialr,b;culllnfi,  and 
I  (l)ttle  ««1,  and  In  other  pan*  bjieed.  The  uoroU  ate  linoii,  •wellingi,  or  tu. 
~  ~  iloncdby  the  lap  not  retumitis  ne«l  y  to  the  root,  but  ivelUiig  tbrou  jrh  the  bark 

iharp  penknife  bHween  the  trunk  vtd  the  bovolo,  and  ao  detaching  tho  latter. 


In  October  if  wwn  in  iprlng.Tet the  greater  number  win  not  make  tbalrappeanncetlll  the  MIowIm 
MaT.  Seedling  plaBlihaietheadiantageorneter  throwiaaupaucken!  and  In  Tuaoatiy,  where  Ihla 
Doria  4f  propagation  la  genetally  practUcd,  It  la  lald  to  produce  Invarlabijr  the  largcat  and  itroofcat 
troaa.     A  variety  of  IntercaUng  mforrnatlon  on  the  propagation  of  the  olive,  communlcat«r  by 

Slgnor  LuM  HaDetUoTHoua,  will  be  Ibund  in  the  Cortfcum  Jfvmbv.  vol  til.  pi  a»,  and  VOL  vlli. 
bV.)  andthe Ailleal account oT the  trer  and  iliuKi,  Ac,  hitherto  pubUihed,  In  the  UMtenu  Da 

Hortleultural  Sodely'i  Giiden  hare  itosd  out  right  run  agalnit  a  wall ;  and  one,  of  a  vety  hardy 
vatlaly,  nerved  ttom  the  NiUtka  Garden,  In  the  Crimea,  hat  itood  out  UDie  irean  aa  a  itandird, 
without  hting  In  the  illghteit  degree  Inlured,  even  bytbeieverewliiter  of  ISS^A  In  Ireland,  the  olive 
lurvlvca  the  winter!  psTcctir  In  the  nelghbourliDaJ  or  Dublin,  but  never  Uowert.  In  Devonahire,  In 
warm  placea,  it  paaaea  the  winter  aa  a  ilandaTd^  and  o^lniia  wall  bean  atjundant  cropa  of  rruli. 
In  general,  the  more  hardy  vafMlm  of  (he  common  olive  may  be  conildered  aa  equally  hardy 

nt  Sabtarimn  of  the  olive  aie  very  numeroua  Thote  In  moiC  common  cultivation  In  Biillih 
(HilHuan,  O.  e.  I.  lotHilia  AIL,  Hot  Cab.,  1 456.,  and  our  jtg.  1039. ;  O.e.  1.  /tmtgbita  AIL, 
Royle  llluiL,  LfiS.  fl.,  ami  our  jb.  1033.,  a  natlie  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  acoardlng  lo 
Boyle,  of  the  Hlaalayai,  with  theleavee  ruly  beneath  1  O.  t.  1.  lattjlila  Ait,,  O.  hbpinlca  MilL, 
BUidnr.,i.  199.,  which, aa  hai already  been ohicrved.  la chlely  cultivated  In  Spahii  O. c.  i.  nUlna 
Ait(  and  O.e, a  bui^Wii  AIL    Betldei  Ihet^  there arr  13  garden  niietlei  of  tliecultlvaUdillte 
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dflMjribed  in  Don**  Milter^  on  the  autiiority  of  Don  Rozm  Gleinente 
y  Rubio'c  edition  of  Herrera'i  AfriciUtura  j  and  32  in  the  Notueau 
Dh  Hamti.  All  these  subTarieties  detenre  trial  in  new  colonies, 
wliere  it  it  desired  to  introduce  the  cuttore  of  the  olire;  but,  for  those 
who  cinnot  procure  the  whole  of  them,  we  give  the  following 
fdection  from  Hichaux's  N.  Amer.  Syt.,  p.  19S.,b8  compridog  those  most 
esteemed  in  France  :— 

1.  OUvier  pleureur  (CT'Iea  craniom6rpha  N.  Du  Ham,,  v.  p.  75.  Na 
14k)  is  one  or  the  largest  and  finest  trees.  Its  branches  are  numerous, 
and  pendent,  like  those  of  the  weeiring  wiUow.  Its  fruit  is  good  for  the 
table,  and  yields  a  pure  and  abundant  oil  This  tree  should  be  placed 
in  valleys  rathor  than  on  elevated  grounds,  as  it  has  more  to  apprehend 
from  drought  than  from  cold,  "fiiere  are  individuals  of  this  kind,  in 
Languedoc,  that  have  three  times  survived  the  general  destruction  of 
the  common  olives  by  frost 

2.  OUvier  d  Fniii  arrtmdi  ((Tlea  sphsB'rica  S.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  78.  Na 
Si6L)  is  also  among  the  kinds  least  sensible  to  cold.  It  ro^uires  moisture, 
a  good  soil,  and  abundant  manure.     Its  oil  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

3.  Olivier  de  Lucquet  (O^lea  minor  luc^nsls  K.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  72.  Na 
9.)  is  hardy,  and  yields  a  fruit  proper  A>r  picscivlng. 

4i  and  5.  Olivier  d  petit  Pnut  rond,  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  72.  No.  2. ;  and 

OUvier  de  Salon.  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  76.  No.  I9l  ;  are  good  for  oil,  and 

prefer  dry  and  elevated  flrounds. 
&  OlMer  amygdaliti  (OTea  dmvgd&llna  N.  Du  Ham.,  ▼.  p.  78.  Na  25.) 

is  much  esteemed  about  Montpeuer  for  its  fine  and  abundant  oil 
7.  Olive  PiehoUne  (Pignola,  Ital. ;  O'lea  obl6nga  N.  Du  Ham.,  v.  p.  74. 

No.  12.)  yields  the  kind  of  olives  most  celebrated  for  pickling.     This 

the  choice  ofsoil  and  climate. 

O.  exdlta  Ait  is  a  native  of  Madeira,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1781  It  has  stood  out  in  Ireland,  for  several 
years,  without  any  protection  whatever,  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Robertson  of  Kilkenny,  who  thinks  it  will  ultimately 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  evergreens.  (See 
Gard.  Mag.,  voL  iii.  p.  10&)  In  July,  1836,  this  tree 
measured  90  ft  in  height,  and  the  head  7  ft.  in  diameter. 
A  second  tree  of  the  same  species,  Mr.  Robertson  informs 
us,  has  stood  out  equally  well  In  an  exjMsed  situation ; 
and  neither  has  ever  received  any  protection  whatever. 

O.  ameriehna  L.,  Michx.  Atb.  Amer.,  3.  1 6.,  and  our 
tig.  1094..  the  devil.wood  of  the  Americans,  is  a  tree,  a 
native  of  the  southern  states,  as  far  north  as  Norfolk,  in 
Vir^nia.  It  is  sometimes  fbund  as  high  as  30  ft.  or  35  ft ; 
but  Its  ordinary  height  is  10  ft.  or  12  ft  The  leaves  are 
4  in.  or  5  in.  long,  of  a  shining  light  green :  and  they  re. 
miun  on  two  or  three  years.  The  fertue  and  barren 
flowers,  Mtchaux  sutes,  are  on  separate  trees ;  though, 
according  to  Linnaeus  {Mant.),  there  are  male  and  female 
flowers  on  the  same  plant  with  hermaphrodites.  The 
flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  strongly 
scented ;  appearing  about  the  end  of  April  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  twice  the  size  of  the  common  pea ;  and, 
when  ripe^  of  a  purple  colour,  approaching  to  blu&    It 


variety  is  not  delicate  ta 
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ripens  in  October,  and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  foliage.    This  plant  is  considerably  hardier  than  the  common     " 


climate  of  London,  would  probably  stand  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
as  a  standard.  There  is  a  very  handsome  flourishing  plant  against  the  wall, 
in  the  aifraretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  wlAch  receives  no  protection  whatever 

O.  frhfrana  Thunb.,  Bot  M*g.,  1 1552.,  Bot  Cab.,  1 178R,  and  our  Ar.  1035.f 
is  a  native  of  Jajpan  and  China,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  o, 
iu  sweet-scented  flowers ;  which,  it  is  said,  are  used  for  giving  flavour  to  tea. 
The  plant,  though  not  very  hardy^ould  probably  stand  against  a  conservative 
wall,  with  a  little  protection.  The  scent  of  this  plant,  Messrs.  Loddiges 
observe,  "  is  astonishing ;  and  so  diffusive,  that  we  distinctly  noticed  it,  when 
In  bloom,  on  the  back  wall  of  our  green-house,  at  considerably  more  than 
100  yards'  disUnoa"  (Bot.  Cab.,  1 1/80) 

O.  capituis  L. ;  0.  ftuxilblia  Mill.,  Hort.  EUh.,  1.  t  lea  £  194.,  Bot.  Reg., 
1 613. }  has  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  rigid  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  forms  a  tafl  tree ;  and,  if  grafted  on  the 
common  privet,  would  doubtless  stand  against  a  conservative  wall,  with  a 
little  protecUon. 


olive; 


Sect.  11.    Syr/ngeje. 
Genus  IV. 


LSaft. 


[Ml 


SmrXGA  L.     The  Lilac.     Lin.S^H.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

^''SJIS'mSS", 4^p"5i^"'*  ^^'  ^' '  ^'**"'"'  ^™*^»  ^'  *•  ^' '  ^"*-  ^■*-  ^y"^  Bot,"ed.  a,  p.  308. 
$ymmpme».    L\lac  Toum.  Inst.,  t  372.,  Jus*.  Gen.,  p.  105. ;  Lilas,  Fr. ;  Flieder,  Ger. 
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DertaatuM.  From  tirmxt  the  native  name  in  Baitary.  The  tubei  of  the  flnett  Turliiih  pipe*  ne 
manufactured  flpom  the  wood  of  this  shrub ;  and  also  from  that  of  the  Philad^lphus  corondrius, 
to  which  the  name  was  originallv  given  (see  p.  951.).  Hence  the  old  English  name  of  Fipe  Tree, 
which  was  applied  twth  to  the  fhilad^lphuf  and  the  Syringa.  Lilac  is  from  lUae^  or  lUag^  the 
Persian  word  for  a  flower. 

Gen.  Chear.f  ^c.  Calyx  small,  ^toothed.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  4- 
parted  liinb.  Stamens  2,  enclosed.  SHgnm  trifid.  Capsule  ovate,  com- 
pressed, 2-ceIled,  2-valved,  2-seeded ;  valves  navicular,  with  a  narrow  dis- 
sepiment in  the  middle.  (JDon*s  MiU.,  iv.  p.  51.) — Deciduous  shrubs,  with 
simple  leaves  and  th)nrsoid  terminal  panicles  of  flowers,  which  are  oppo- 
sitely branched.  Flowers  purple  or  white.  Natives  of  Europe  and  the 
colder  parts  of  Asia;  highly  valued  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates 
for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and  the  profusion  in  whicl^ 
these  are  produced  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  natural  mode  of  pro- 
pagating IS  by  suckers,  which  all  the  species  produce  in  abundance ;  and 
they  will  all  grow  in  any  common  soil.  The  price  of  plants,., in  the  London 
nurseries,  is  from  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  each ;  at  Bollwyller,  from  30  cents  to  2 
francs ;  and  pt  New  York,  where  all  the  sorts  are  quite  hardy,  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents. 

«  A  I.  S.  vuLGA^Ris  L.    The  common  Lilac. 

IdeniiflcatUm.    Lin.  So.,  11. ;  Don's  Mili,  4.  p.  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1836. 

S^nonpmes.    LUae  mlgiris  Qartn. ;  Pipe  Privet,  or  Pipe  Tree }  Lilas  commun,  F^. ;  gemeiner 

Flieder,  Ger. 
Ei^ravings.    Lam.  111.,  t  7. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  t.  77. ;  N.  Du.  Ham.,  t  A. ;  Schlcuhr  Handb.,  1. 1.  S. ; 

and  our^.  1036. 

Spec.  Char.y  S^.  Leaves  ovate-cordate,  acuminated.  The  common  blue  lilac, 
now  so  plentiful  in  every  plantation,  was  a  great  rarity  in  the  year  1597. 
(Don^s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  51.)  A  shrub,  from  8  f%.  to  10  ft.  high,  a  native  of  Persia, 
and  of  Hungarv,  of  chalky  precipices  in  the  Cvema  valley,  and  Mount  Do- 
moglet,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  group  of  rocks  along  the  Danube.  In 
cultivation  in  Britain  in  1597,  and  flowering  in  May. 

Varieties. 
i«  S.  V.  1  c{sridea  Clus.  Hist.,  i.  p.  56.,  Ger.  Emac.,  1399.  f.  2.,  Besl.  Eyst., 
t.  1.  f.  2.,  Park.  Par.,  407.  t.  409.  f.  4.,  Theatr.,  1467.  f.  1.  The 
common  blue  Lilac. — There  is  a  subvariety,  with  the  leaves  imper- 
fectly variegated. 
A  S.  v.  2  yioUcea  Curt.  Bot.  Mas.,  1. 183.,  Mill.  Ic,  1. 163.  The  common 
purple  Lilac  I  also  called  the  Scotch  Lilac,  because  it  was  first 
recorded  in  Sutherland's  Catalogue  of  ihe  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden. 

•  S.*  ».  3  dlba.     The  common  white  Lilac. — This  variety  flowers  earliest. 

•  S.  &.  4  &0)a  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  has  larger  flowers  than  the 

previous  variety. 
A  S.  v.  5  alba  plena,  S.  pl^na  Lodd.  Cat.,  is  said  to  have  the  flowers  double ; 
but  the  plant  bearing  this  name  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gar- 
den has  single  flowers. 

•  S.  V.  6  rubra  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

A  S.  V.  7  riJjfra  major  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  Lilas  de  Marly  of  the 
French  gardeners ;  has  flowers  larger  than  the  parent  variety. 
Other  Varieties.  A  number  of  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  Pitmaston,  of  which  there  are  six  sorts,  tolerably  distinct, 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  The  French  nurserymen  are  also 
in  possession  of  some  new  seedlings;  but  none  of  all  that  we  have  ob- 
served are  so  well  deserving  of^  culture  as  the  common  blue,  violet,  red,  and 
white.  In  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  there  is  a  plant  marked 
S.  chin^nsis,  which  appears  to  be  S.  vulgaris  &lba ;  and  another,  received 
from  Soulange-Bodin,  marked  Charles  X.  (S.  v.  C4roU  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed. 
1836),  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  S.  v.  purpurea.  Another,  marked 
jS^.  sibfrica,  appears  to  heS.  v.  purpurea;  but,  these  plants,  except  the  first, 
being  quite  young,  we  have  only  seen  them  in  leaf. 
Description,  ^c.     The  common  lilac  grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  and 
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Upwards  in  good  free  aoil ;  and,  though  it  naturally  ^%S^  1036 

•ends  up  abundance  of  suckers  in  every  direction, 
so  as  to  form  a  dense  mass  of  stems,  yet,  when 
these  are  cleared  away  as  they  appear,  and  only 
one  stem  left,  it  may  be  trained  to  form  a  very 
handsome  small  tree,  beautifiil  when  in  leaf,  and 
preeminently  so  when  in  flower.  The  rate  of  growth 
IS  considerable,  varying,  according  to  the  soil  and 
situation,  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  a  ^ear,  for  the  first 
five  or  seven  years.  The  duration  is  not  great; 
probably  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  in  rich 
soils,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  in'  such  as  ard. 
dry  and  comparatively  poor.  Plants  which  are 
never  allowed  to  produce  suckers  of  any  size,  and 
in  which  the  bunches  of  flowers  have  been  thinned 
out,  ripen  seeds ;  and  these,  according  to  Miller, 
produce  plants  which  are  true  to  their  varieties. 
The  common  lilac  was,  till  lately,  thought  to  be 
exclusively  a  native  of  Persia;  but,  within  the  last  few  vears,  it  has  been  found 
bv  Dr.  Baumgarten  in  Transylvania.  (Flora  7V<iiify/.,vol.i.  p.  16.^  The  blue  and 
the  white  varieties  were  cultivated  by  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  m  1597,  under 
the  name  of  the  blue-pipe  and  white-pipe;  and,  apparently,  confounded  with 
Philadelphus,  which  was  also  called  pipe  tree.  The  first  time  the  lilac  was  made 
known  to  European  botanists  was  b^  a  plant  brought  from  Constantinople  to 
Vienna,  by  the  ambassador  Busbequms,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
From  the  plant  being  very  showy,  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  extremely  hardy, 
it  soon  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  gardens  of  Europe.  In  some  parts  of 
Britain,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  mixed  with  other  shrubs,  or 
planted  alone,  to  form  garden  hedges ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its  hardiness,  we 
may  mention  that  there  are  hedges  of  it  by  the  road-sides,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ulm  and  Augsburg,  in  uie  elevated,  and  consequently  cold,  region  of 
Bavaria.  Mixed  with  sweet  briars,  sloe  thorns,  scarlet  thorns.  Guelder  rose 
trees,  &c.,  it  forms  beautiful  hedges  to  cottage  gardens,  where  there  b 
abundance  of  room.  In  the  survey  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Nonsuch,  planted 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  mentioned  a  fountmn  **  set  round  with  six 
lilac  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit,  but  only  a  very  pleasant  smell."  (Syl,  FL,  ii. 
p.  47.)  Many  poets  have  alluded  to  this  tree;  and  Oowper,  in  the  following 
lines,  enumerates  some  of  the  kinds  commonly  grown  in  British  gardens : — 

'*  The  lilac,  various  in  array,— now  white. 
Mow  saDguine,  and  her  beauteoiu  head  now  set 
With  purple  fpikea  pyramidal, —as  if 
Studioui  of  ornament,  yet  unresolved 
Which  hue  she  most  approved,  she  chose  them  all.  * 

%  A  2.  5.  JosiK£^^  Jacq.     Josika's  Lilac. 

ItienHfication,    Jacq.  in  Bot.  Zeit,  1831,  tCT.  ;  Rchb.  PI.  Crit,  Na  lOta  t78a;  Don*s  Mill.,  4. 
p.  SL ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Engravings.    Hook.  Bot  Mag.,  1 3278. ;  Lindl.  Bot  Reg.,  1 173a  }  Rchb.  PL  Crit, 
No.  1049. 1 780. ;  and  our  ^s.  10a7, 1068. 

Spec,  Char,,^c.  Leaves  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, acute, 
ciliated,  wrinkled,  gla- 
brous, on  short  petioles, 
white  beneath.  Flowers 
purple.  (Don't  MilL, 
IV.  p.  51.)  A  shrub, 
from  6fl.  to  8ft.  high; 
a  native  of  Transylva- 
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nia,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Baroness 
Von  Josika,  in  compli-      ~     "^ 
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Doent  to  whom  it  wu  named  by  Baron  JacquJD.  It  i*  an  ujiright  Hhrub,  with 
spreading  brancbet,  and  [lurple  twiga.  Its  leavet  are  elbptic-lBitceolate,  S  in. 
long,  and  IJin.  broad,  anining  and  lucid  green  above,  and  white  beneUh,  in 
the  manner  of  ttiose  of  the  balsam  poplar ;  but  of  a  deep  dark  green,  Bome- 
thinglike  that  of  the  leaveaof  Chion&nthuB.  It  waa  found  growing  in  ahady 
places.  Dear  water,  along  with  J^'igus  sylvitica,  Cttyhu  ^Tell&na,  fHxinua, 
.S^irte'a,  R6sa,  Ribei,  and  ^trfgene,  and  rising  from  the  height  of  12  ft.  to 
that  of  left.  (See  Aligem.  Gartenxai.,  vol.  i.  p.  5.)  This  sort  has  certainly 
a  very  different  appearance  from  the  common  lilac ;  but  it  may,  after  all, 
be  only  a  variety  of  it.  It  was  first  sent  to  Britain  by  Messrs.  Booth 
of  the  Floetbeck  Nurseries ;  and  there  are  now  plants  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  in 
some  other  collections ;  no  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  bj'  grafting 
and  budding,  it  will  soon  be  as  easily  to  be  procured  in  the  British  nur- 
aeries  as  the  common  lilac.  The  price  of  plants,  in  the  Folham  Nursery, 
is  7(.  6d.  each. 

-  •  3.  5.  pb'rsica  L.      The  Persian  Lilac. 

linu^lcalirm.    Un.  Sp.,  11.  i  Doo'i  Mill,  *.  p.  61.  j  ] 

Stmanimtr.    Lilac  minor  Mimch ;  IMac  p^nEcji  Lou 

EttHraih^,.     Curl.  BoL   Mi(.,  I.  W&  i  ftiU.  f1^,  ] 

^wc.  Char.,  SfC.      Leaves   small,  lanceolate,  entire. 
Flowers  puiple.  (Don'i  JtfW.,iv.  p.  51j   A  shrub, 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  bieb ;  a  native  of  Persia.     In- 
troduced in  1640,  and  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  of  our  low 
deciduous  shrubs.    It  is  frequently  planted  in  pots, 
and  forced  so  as  to  come  into  flower  at  Christmas, 
for  the  puq)ose  of  ornamenting  rooms ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  though  the  flowers  are  very  fra* 
grant  when  they  expand  naturally  in  the  open  air, 
yet  in  the   hot-house   they  are  quite  scenlless; 
doubtless   from   the  want   of  sufficient   light   to 
eltdwrate  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  the  cause  of  I 
the  odour.     In  Paris,  it  is  said,  they  retard  the  ' 
Persian  lilacs,  bv  placing  them  in  an  icehouse  in 
December,  and  Keeping  them  there  till  the  Sep-  j 
terober  or  October  following,  when  they  will  come  J 
into  bloom  without  the  aid  of  artifidal  heat  about  ' 
Christmas,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  bouquets  pven  as  presents  on  New 
Year's  Day.     (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vii,  p.   247.)    The  species  is  generally 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  varieties  by  layers. 

■  S.  p.  2  &iha  Lodd .  Cat.,  ed.  1 836.       TTie  white  Periian  Lilac.  —  Leaves 

lanceolate,  entire.      Flowers  white.  ^ 

»  S.p.  3  ladmola   Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836, 

Mill.  Diet.,  No.  3.,  Icon.,  t.   16*.  , 

f.  2.,  and  ourj^.  1040.,  Lin.  Hort.  ^ 

CM.  6.,  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.,  1107.. 

Munting,  t.  56.,  Tourn.  Inst.,  603. ; 

S.  capit^ta  Gmel.  Itm.,  iii.  p.  304. 

t.  32.  f.  \.,  Schmidt  Batim.,\i.f.  79.  ; 

Lilas  a  Feuilles  de  Perwl,  Fr.     The 

cuj-leaved  Fenian  IaIoc. — Thb  va- 


riety has  some   of   its   leaves   pio' 
natiGdIy  cut,  and  nearly  all  of  then 
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■  S.p.  4«<i/n/S£<]  LodJ.  Cat.,  cd.  1636,  hu  the  leaves  loiDewhat  bouy, 
like  tboae  of  the  commoD  sage. 

NSis  Renatdt.     The  Rouen  Lilac 


Spec.  Char.,  j-c.     Leaves  orate-lanceolate.     Flowers  purple.  (^Don't  Alili^  iv. 

p.  51.)      Ad  intcnnediatc   plant  between  S.  vulgaris  and   S.  persica.      In 

Belgium,  there  is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  S. 

vulgaris,  called  S.  media,  or  the  Bejgic  Lilas  de 

Marly;  which  is  probably  the  S.  rothomagf  nais 

otTvrji.elPoiJ.Fl.drPar.  Ashrub,  from  6ft. 

to  6  ft.  hi^h  ;  a  hybrid  between  S.  viiiziria 

and  S.  pfnica ;  raised  at  Rouen  by  M.  Varin, 

the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  there. 

and  introduced  into  British  gardens  in  179£ ; 

flowering  in  May  and  June.     It  is  of  very 

vigorous  growth,  and  a  most  abundant  flow- 

erer ;  and,  in  favourable  soils  and  situations, 

it  will  attain  the  height  of  10  h.  or   12  IV, 

This  sort,  and   the  preceding   one,  grafted 

standard  high  on  the  ash,  or  the  common 

privet,  would  form  very  ornamental  trees. 
yarietiei.     The  following  are  mentioned  in  the 

Bon  Jardi/der  for  IBSfi  :  — 

»  S.  r.  2  Lilas  Royal  Ban  Jard.  has  the  flowers  more  compact  than  the 
Belgic  Lilas  de  Marly. 
,  ■  S.  r.  3  saugeuna  Hort. ;  Lilas  aauge,  Ft.  ;  differs  from  the  Lilas  Varia 
in  having  the  flowers  more  red  and  more  beautiful.  There  ire 
plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is  probably  identiol 
with  the  variety  mentioned  in  Gard,  }Ha^,vu.  p.  379.,  of  which  there 
are  plantain  the  Orosvcnor  Nursery,  King's  Road,  cultivated  1^ 
Mr.  Dennis.  S.  Coccinee  and  S.  chiuensis  riibra  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1S36, 
appear  to  be  identical  viiith  this  variety,  or  very  slightly  d: 
the  plants  are  too  small  to  have  yet  produced  flowers. 

App,  L     Species  ^Syringa  itotyet  introduced. 

.   S.  EmJrfi  WnlL  Crt,,  No.  ffiSl..    Don't  Mill.*,  p.  SL, 

lea>«  tlllntic-otolong.  glmudoiu  bpHMth.  >lt™u»lnl  It  Hie 
bue.iniliicuininawdatUieipH.  Biincha niud.  ThTrn 
lerminil  «hI  panichnl.  CapaulM  *lnuiM  crlindtical.  Tbe 
bud.Kala  ptrmiMnl  a  the  but  of  the  reu'i  ihooU  A 
•hruh,  ftuni  Sft.  to  10  ft.  high,  >  mliie  of  Kaouon,  lowMfli 
the  Hinuli»>,  nilh  puiple  llawen,  nrhicta  ippein  U  be  a 


inereued.  The  lAinnloo  which  m 


only  luitahlv  forioeflerT  in  vh'ch  tbeohject  It  to  i 

Hoiknl  on  itockl  of  the  DonnDon  pKiet.  on  i 
iiuJ,  Ihej   wlU  lucoeeil  perfocllj.      Al  Ihc  prii 
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Genus  V. 


FONTANE^  S/i4  Labill.  The  Fontanesia.  Lm.  Si/sL  Didndria  Monogynia, 

Identiflcaiitm.    Labill.  PI.  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9.  t  1.:  Lam.  Ill-  1.  t  32. :  Lindl.  Nat  Syst  Bot.,  ed.  !^, 

p.  3ua  i  Doo*8  Mill.  4.  p.  51. 
Derivaiiom,    Named   after  Bm^  lAmiche  Des  Fontaines,  author  of  Flora  At/antica,  2  vols.  4to, 

Paris,  17S6-99,  and  leveral  other  works. 

Gen,  Char.y  S^c,  Ccdyx  4 — 6-parted,  pennanent.  CoroUa  4 — 6-parted,  de- 
ciduous. Stamens  2,  elongated.  Stigma  bifid,  hooked.  Capsule  a  2 — 4- 
winged,  2-ceHed,  papery,  mdehiscent  samara ;  cells  1-seeded.  (Don*s  Mill., 
iv.  p.  51.)  A  subevergreen  shrub,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  axillary 
racemes  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  This  genus  seems  to  be  a  connecting 
link  between  the  tribes  i^raxinieae  and  Oleinae. 

•  1  1.  F.  PHiLLYRBoi^DES  LobiU,     The  PhiUyrea-like  Fontanesia. 

Idetificaikm.    LabilL  Syr.,  dec.  1.  p.  9. 1 1. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  pw  51. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18%. 
EngravmgM.    Lodd.  Bot  Cab.,  1 1306, ;  and  our^.  104S. 

Description,  ^c,  A  shrub  or  low  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  10  ft.  to 
14  ft.,  or  upwards,  with  leaves  acute  at  both  ends ;  a  native  of  Syria,  between 
Laodicea  and  Mount  Cassius,  and  of  Sicily.  It  was 
introduced  in  1787,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  flowers 
are  at  first  of  a  greenish  white,  or  j^llowish  green ; 

but  they  afterwards  become  of  a  brownish  yellow,  and  ^T^Wl^^  1043 
remain  on  the  tree  two  or  three  months.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alexandria,  and  also  in  Italy,  remain  on  till  spring; 
but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  London,  they 
drop  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  like  those  of  the 
common  privet ;  to  which  plant  the  fontanesia  bears  a 
close  general  resemblance,  though  it  is  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  having  a  rough  exfoliating  bark.  It  grows 
rapidly,  forming  a  large  bush  10  ft.  or  12ft.  high  in  as 
many  years ;  or,  if  trained  to  a  single  trunk,  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
numerous  slender,  divergent,  drooping  branches.  There  are  plants  of  it 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  8  ft.  or  10 ft.  high,  which  flower  freely  every  year;  and  one  in  the 
Kew  Garden,  8  ft.  high.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or 
by  grafUng  on  the  common  privet.  Grafted  standard  high  on  the  ash,  it 
would  form  a  very  handsome  drooping-branched  tree.  Plants,  in  the  London 
nurseries,  are  Is,  each. 

Fond^tA'uL  Vail  is  a  genus  named  In  honoar  of  William  Forsyth,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardener  at  Ken- 
sington, author  of  Observations  on  the  Diseases  qf  Trees,  Ac,  who  died  In  1804 ;  and  to  whose  son,  of 
the  same  name,  who  died  in  1835  (See  Gard.  Mag.,  vol  xi.  pt  496.),  we  are  much  indebted  for  contri. 
butions  to  the  historical  part  of  this  woric.  and  to  that  of  the  Encydoptedia  qf  Gardening. 

F.  suspensa  Vahl,  Syringa  suspinaA  Thunb.  LUac  perp^nse  Lam.,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  where  it 
is  cultivated  for  the  elegance  of  Its  flowers,  which  are  yellow.  It  is  an  ascending  shrub,  with  pendent 
tetragonal  branches,  and  oval,  simple,  or  trifoliate  leaves.  It  is  probably  half-hardy  or  quite  hardy  : 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 


Sect.  III.       i^RAXINIE^JE. 

Genus  VL 


FRA'XINUS  Toum.    The  Ash.    Lin.  Syst.  Polygamia  Dice'cia. 

Identification.    Toum.  Inst,  3i3.;  Lin.  Gen.,  No.  UGO. ;   Michx.  Gcn.,i«07. ;  Juss.  Gen.,  1(6.; 
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Schkuhr  Handb.,  L  375. ;  Lam.  UL,  1 85a :  Gcrto.  FnicL,  1. 1 39. ;  Liodl.  Nat  Svit.  BoC.n.  908.  : 
non*B  Mill..  4.  p.  53. 

Sjunonymes.    Fr6ne,  Fr.  ^  Etcbe.  G«r. 

OcrivatioH.  The  derivation  of  JPraxinus  given  in  Don*t  Miller  is,  fttnn  |»AraM0,  to  encloie;  the  a«h 
having  been  formerly  uned  for  making  hedges.  Linnsus  derivet  it  from  pkrasit,  a  a^karatioD,  be- 
cause the  wood  tpltts  easily.  Others  derive  it  trcmfrangitur.,  because  the  young  brascbea  are  euily 
broken ;  or  which  may  have  been  applied  ironically,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  tou^ihneas  of  the  old 
wood.  None  of  these  derivations,  however,  appears  very  satisfactory.  The  Enghsfa  name  of  ash 
may  be  derived  either  ft-om  the  Saxon  word  4»«,  a  pike;  or  ficom  the  ooloor  of  the  faazfc  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  which  resembles  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Gen,  Char.^  Sfc,  Flowers  polygamous.  Calyx  none,  or  4-paitedy  or  4-toothed. 
Corolla  none.  Stamens  2,  in  the  male  flowers.  Anthers  sessile,  or  on  short 
filaments,  dehiscing  outwardly.  Female  flowers  the  same,  except  that  thej 
have  no  stamens,  but  have  each  a  pistil,  that  has  a  biiid  sdgma.  Fmii^ 
or  samara,  2-celled,  compressed,  winged  at  top.  Cells  l-seeded.  (^Darn's 
Mill,,  iv.  p.  53.)— Deciduous  trees,  with  opposite,  impari-pinnate,  rarely 
simple  leaves ;  and  lateral  racemes  of  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Natives 
of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  part  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America. 
The  species  are  raised  from  seeds ;  and  the  varieties  chiefly  by  grafting 
on  i^raxinus  excelsior,  but  partly  also  from  seeds.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  in  all  the  species  to  sport  into  varieties;  and  many  of  what 
are  by  botanists  described  as  species  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  entitled 
to  that  distinction.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Esk,  more  especially  on  the  estate  of  Dalhousie,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  ash  is  indigenous  over  several  acres  of  steep  rocky  de- 
clivities bordering  the  river,  and  that  many  very  distinct  varieties  may 
there  be  collected.  The  American  fish  seems  as  prolific  in  varieties  as  the 
European  species ;  and  some  of  these  varieties,  which  by  botanists  are 
treated  as  species,  generally  come  true  from  seed;  a  cu-cumstance  no 
more  surprismg  than  that  particular  varieties  of  firuit  trees  should  fre- 
quently  come  nearly  as  true  to  the  parent  variety,  as  the  seedlings  of 
species  come  true  to  species.  All  the  ashes  are  of  easy  culture  in  good 
soil,  and  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  general  price  of  the  American 
plants  is  from  Is.  6£f.  to  2s.  6d.  per  plant ;  and  seeds  may  be  obtained  of  six 
or  seven  of  the  sorts  at  4cd.  per  quart. 

A.  Leaflets  broad,  smooth  or  shining  on  the  upper  staface.     Natives 

of  Europe. 

2  1.  F.  exce'lsior  L.     The  taller,  or  common,  Ash. 

JdentifieaiioH.    Lin.  Six,  a  150a  ;  Willd.  Sp.,  4.  p^  I09a  ;  Don*s  Mill,  4.  p.  53  ;  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836. 
Synontf^fi.   .P.  ap^Ula  Lam.  FL  Fr.,  Lam.  Ill,  t  858.  f.  1. ;  F.  rostriu  Gust.  PL  Rar.,  p.  374^ ;  F. 

O'mus Scop.  Cam.,  Na  1249. ;  F.  erbsa  Pert. ;  F.  crispa  Bosci  le  Fr6ne,  J^. :  Aesche  or  Eiche, 

Ger.  and  l)utch ;  Ask,  DatL  and  Swed. ;  Frassino,  ItaL ;  Fresno,  Span, ;  Frelxo,  Port. ;  Jas^ 

Jasen,  or  Jassen,  Attsf. ;  ^Bse,  Sax. 
Enjtravings.    Fl.  Dan.,  1 969. ;  Smith  Eng.  Bot.,  1 169S. ;  Svensk.  Bot,  175.  { liam.  111.,  t  856.  £  1.  • 

Biackw.,  t.  SS8. ;  Dodon.  Pempt,  771. ;  Lob.  Icon.,  2.  p.  107.  £  2. ;  our^.  1044.  j  and  the  plates  in 

our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Char.ySfc  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rated, cuneated  at  the  base.  Flowers  naked.  Samara  obliquely  emarginate 
at  the  apex.  The  leaves  have  generall  v  5  pairs  of  leaflets,  but  sometimes  6. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  spikes,  from  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
On  some  there  are  only  female  flowers ;  on  others  hermaphrodite  ones ; 
and  on  others  male  ones;  while  on  some  trees  the  flowers  are  found  in  two 
of  these  states,  or  in  all  of  them.  (Don*s  MilL,  iv.  p.  53.)  A  tree,  fix>m 
30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  flowering  in  March  and  April,  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Varieties.  These  are  ver^  numerous ;  but  we  shall  give  chiefly  those  which 
are  allowed  to  be  varieties  by  botanists,  and  are  described  as  such  in  Don's 
Miller,  or  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus;  afterwards  indicating  those  which 
are  treated  by  botanists  as  species,  and  which  we  have  accordingly  kept 
distinct,  but  which  we  are  aecidedly  of  opinion  are  nothing  more  than 
varieties. 

IF.  e.2  pendtda  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  ed.  2.,  vol.  v.  p.  475.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  cd. 
18.36;  Frene  Parasol,  Fr.;  and  the  plate  in  our  last  Volume. 
The  2^^ndulous,  or  weeping,  Ash.  —  Branches  pendulous.     This  sin- 
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ga\ai  and  beautiful  variety  was  dis- 
covered, about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  in  a  fieid  belongine  to  the 
vicar  of  Oamlingay,  near  Wimpole, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  Prafesaor  Mar- 
tyn,  in  his  edition  of  Miller's  XHc- 
liimary,  published  in  1807,  says  that 
he  recollects  it  for  nearly  forty  years 
as  a  very  fine  pendulous-branched  . 
tree.  In  June,  1835,  the  tree  was  ' 
visited,  at  our  request  by  Hr.  James 
Dall,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  who  sent  us 
the  following  account  of  it : — "  The 
tree  is  now  comparatively  in  ruins. 
The  trunk  gins  6  ft.  at  1  h.  from 
the  ground.  The  trunk  is  12  ft. 
high ;  at  which  height  it  branches  out 
into  two  arms,  each  about  15  ft.  in 
leneth.  Three  years  ago,  ten  de- 
caymg  branches  were  lopped  off,  and 
four  have  been  since  blown  off  by 
the  wind.  The  tree  formeriy  stood 
in  the  open  field ;  but  it  is  now  in- 
cluded m  the  garden  occupied  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,the  present 

vicHT  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Hepworlh  enquired  of  the  late  clerk  of  the 
parish,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  SO  years,  and  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  90  years  old,  how  long  he  recollected  the  tree.  His 
answer  was,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  that  it  was  the  same  nze 
then  that  it  is  now."  When  grafts  first  began  to  be  taken  from  this 
tree  by  the  nurserymen,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertiua;  but 
there  are  weeping  ashes  in  the  county  estimated  at  50  years'  growth. 
Many  have  been  planted  in  England ;  some  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland ;  some,  also,  in  France  and  Germany ;  and  the  name  of  the 
variety  is  in  die  American  catalogues.  In  the  list  of  ash  trees 
planted  in  the  government  gardens  at  Odessa,  by  M.  Desceinet, 
IS  one  with  pendent  branches,  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings,  which 
may  possibly  be  somewhat  difierent  &om  the  English  variety.  The 
weepmg  ash  is  commonly  grafted  standard  hi^ ;  and,  as  it  is  very 
hardy,  and  grows  with  very  great  rapidity,  it  is  a  valuable  tree  for 
forming  arbours,  or  for  coverins  seats,  more  especially  in  public 
gardens.  An  ash  tree,  lOOft.hi^,  such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  woods,  might  be  changed  into  a  singular  object  by  grafting 
it  at  the  summit  with  a  weeping  ash.  if  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  a 
number  of  trees  might  be  cut  down  round  it  so  as  to  form  an  open 
area  of  100ft.  or  200ft.  in  diaoteter,  which  would  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tree  advanfageonsly  on  every  side.  The  weep- 
ing Hsh  ripens  seeds  in  abundance.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
these  seeds  produce  upright-growing  trees  generally,  or  whether 
they  do  not  occasionally  send  up  pendulous-branched  ones ;  but, 
judging  from  analogy,  we  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  case. 
1  F.  e,  pindtda  var.  The  Cowpen  Ash.  (^.  1045.) — As  we  are  uncertain 
whether  this  is  a  variety,  or  a  mere  variation,  and  strongly  suspect 
it  to  be  only  the  latter,  ws  have  not  put  a  number  before  the  name. 
Drawings  of  two  of  these  trees  (of  one  of  which,  BO  ft.  high, 
fig.  10+5,  is  an  engraviiw)  were  sent  us,  in  February,  1636,  by  M. 
J.  F.  Sydney,  Esq.,  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  gives  the  fol- 
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lowing  account  of  them; — *'No.  l.(fig.l(H5.)  grows  upon  abaak,or 
high  ground,  in  a  hedeerow,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Morpeth, 
by  the  side  of  the  Bdiuburgh  turn  pi  lie-road.  No.  £.,  an  elegant  tree, 
between  S5  ft.  and  60  ft.  high,  stands  close  to  the  eitee  of  the  bank  of 
the  tiverWansbeck,  a  little  beyond  the  newbridee  which  leads  to  the 
Milton  Road ;  and  there  is  another  ash  tree, of  3ie  same  description, 
a  short  distance  before  reaching  the  bridge.  These  three  trees  are 
the  only  ones  that  I  know  the  localities  of;  and,  though  I  have  been 
told  at  Morpeth,  by  several  persons,  that  they  thought  there  wctb 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet 
no  one  knew  where,  or  was  even  sure  of  the  circumstance.  Thete 
trees  have  long  attracted  my  attention,  from  the  gracefulness  of  their 
ce,  and  from  their  dissimilitude  to  the  otBer  ash  trees  in  this 
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neighbourhood.  The  ash  is  particularly  abundant  in  this  part  of 
Northumberland."  Mr.  Sydney  having  kindly  sent  us  grafts  of  the 
Cowpen  ash,  we  have  distributed  them  among  the  nurser3'men,  and 
plants  have  been  raised  from  them  in  the  Fulham  Nursery.  Mr. 
George  M'  Leish,  a  correspondent  of  the-Gar(/<mer'«  Magazine,  informs 
us  that  there  are  a  number  of  ash  trees  growing  out  of  the  rocks 
immediately  below  the  Rumbline  Bridge,  on  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
estate,  a  few  miles  from  Dunkeld,  which  are  probably  not  above 
30  years  of  aee,  which  have  weeping  branches,  that  droop  almost  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Whether  these  trees  belong  to  the  com- 
mon weeping  ash,  to  the  Cowpen  variety  or  variation,  or  to  the 
Kincaimey  ash,  to  be  next  described,  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

*£  F.  tf.  3  Kincalmue,  the  Kvncaimetf  Ask,  has  the  spray  alternately 
pendulous,  and  ri^dly  uprieht,  and  thus  forms  a  tree  of  fentastic 
shape.  The  original  specunen  grows  on  the  estate  of  Mungo 
Murray,  ^^'9  in  Kincavney,  in  the  parish  of  Caputh,  near  Dun- 
keld, Perthsnire.  It  is  46  ft.  high  ;  the  trunk,  at  12ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  3ft.  in  diameter;  and  the  diameter  of  the  head,  in 
ihe  widest  part,  is  74  ft.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  who  sent  us  a  drawing  and  description  of  it 
in  1833  (see  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  384.);  and  who,  having  at  that 
time  directed  the  attention  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Tumbull  of 
Perth  to  its  propagation,  they,  we  are  informed,  have  now  plants 
of  it  for  sale. 

S  F.  e.  4  aurea  Willd.  Enum.,  p.  1059. ;  J*,  aurea  Pert,  Ench,,  li.  p.  604., 
Lodd,  Cat.,  ed.  1836 ;  the  golden4)Brked  Ash;  has  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  yellow  and  dotted ;  and  the  leaflets  sessile,  lance- 
olate, unequally  serrated,  acuminated,  cuneated  at  the  base,  and 
glabrous.  It  is  conspicuous,  particularly  in  winter,  not  only  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  its  bark,  but  from  the  curved,  contorted  cha- 
racter of  its  branches,  which  somewhat  resemble  the  horns  of  an 
animal. 

1tl^,e.5  aiirea  pendula  has  the  bark  yellow,  and  the  branches  as  pendu- 
lous, and  of  as  vigorous  growth,  as  those  of  F.  e.  pendula.  There 
are  fine  specimen  plants  of  this  variety  in  the  New  Cross  Nursery^ 
and  in  the  Marylebone  Nursery,  New  Road. 

1  F.  e.  6  crispa ;  F.  crlspa  Bote ;  F,  atrovirens  Detf,  Arb.,  i.  p.  104. ;  has 
the  leaves  dark  green,  crumpled,  and  curled.  The  darkness  of  the 
green  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable ;  and  this  and  their  crumpled  ap- 
pearance, combined  with  the  rigid  stunted  character  of  the  whole 
plant,  render  it  a  striking  object.  The  largest  tree  we  know  of, 
of  this  variety,  is  at  Farnham  Castle,  Surrey ;  where,  in  50  years,  it 
has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft. ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  in., 
and  of  the  head  5  ft.  In  Jersey,  in  Saunders's  Nursery,  there  is  a 
tree,  which,  in  12  years,  has  attained  the  height  of  8  ft. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  3  in.,  and  of  the  head  3  ft. 

%  F.  e,  1  jatpldedVfWXd.y  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.l836,  the  striped-barked  Ash,  has 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches  streaked  with  reddish-white.  There 
are  specimens  at  West  Dean,  in  Surrey,  9  years  planted,  and  21ft. 
high ;  at  Eaton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  14 years  planted,  and  16  ft.  high; 
and  at  Ampton  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  18  years  planted,  and  20  ft.  high. 

1  F.  e.  8  pttrpurascens  Desceroet,  the  purple-bBrked  Ash,  has  the  bark 
purple.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of^  seedlings  by  M.  Descemet ;  and 
there  are  plants  of  it  in  the  collection  under  his  care  at  Odessa. 

S  F.  f.  9  argentea  Desf.  Arb.,  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed«  1836,  the  n/v^-striped^ 
leaved  Ash. — Leaves  varie^gated  with  white. 

^  F.  e.  10  lutea,the  t/eUow-edgeAeaAeted  Ash,has the  leaflets  edged  with 
yellow, 
*    3E  F.  <r.  11  erosa  Pcrs.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604.,  has  the,  leaflets  erosely  toothed. 
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S  F.  e.  12  horixontd&t  Deaf.,  Pers.  Ench.,  i.  p.  604^.,  Lodd.  CaL,  ed.  1836, 
the  horizontalAimached  Ash,  has  the  branches  roreadii^boruontaliy. 

2  F.  ^.  13  verrucota  Desf.,  Pers.  £nch.»  i.  p.  604.,  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836^ 

the  warted^tmrked  Ash^hwi  the  branches  warted. 
J.  F,e.  14  verrucosa  pSndula,  —  A  tree  of  this  variety  in  the  Ekirtkultural 
Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  10  ft.  high,  after  being  16  years 
planted. 

3  F.  e.   15  ndna  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836,  F,  e.  bilkmilis  J^or^.,  the  dw&rf 

Ash,  seldom  exceeds  3  ft.  in  height,  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Garden,  bearing  this  name,  whidi  is  7  ft.  hub, 
and  its  stem  immediately  above  the  graft  is  4  in.  in  diameter.    Tne 
leaves  of  this  variety  resemble  those  of  the  common  ash,  but  the 
leaflets  are  much  smaller  and  closer  together. 
tF.e,  }efimgosa  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     Thefuiigous^miked  AdL 
S  F.  <r.  17  verticUl^a  Lodd.  Cat.,  ed.  1836.     The  wbarledAwteA.  Ash. 
^V,e,  18  vUlasa  nlt»  Descemet  is  a  seedliiie,  discovered  accidentally,  of 

which  there  are  plants  in  the  Odessa  collection. 
Other  Varieties,  Li  addition  to  the  above  varieties  of  the  common  adi, 
there  are  several  names  in  the  Caiahpie  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the 
collection  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  which  vrill  be  found  in  an  appendix  to 
this  article.  The  plants  to  which  these  names  apply,  are,  £>r  the  most 
part,  small,  or  crowded  among  other  trees  or  shrubs ;  so  that  we  have  beoi 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  are  truly  distinct  or  not. 

Description,  The  common  ash  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  forest  trees. 
In  a  close  grove,  and  in  a  free  deep  soil,  it  becomes  one  of  the  loftiest  of 
British  trees,  with  a  trunk  free  from  branches  to  a  great  height.  Standing 
singly,  it  throws  out  laree  limbs,  which  divide  into  numerous  branches,  form- 
ing a  ftill  spreading  head,  with  a  short,  but  very  thick,  trunk.  In  some  situa- 
tions, particularly  on  rodcy  steeps,  the  branches  on  old  trees  become  pendent ; 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  old  ash  trees  whatever,  as  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  observes,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  extremities  of  the  lower  branches  to  curve  upwards.  The 
bark  is  ash-coloured  when  old,  and  dark  grey  when  young  The  buds  are  short, 
oval,  obtuse,  and  constantly  black :  and,  by  this  last  circumstance,  the  eommon 
ash  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  American  species.  .The  leaves  are  opposite^ 
and  are  composed  of  from  5  to  13  leaflets,  s^ghtiy  pedicellate,  smooUi,  ovd, 
acuminated  and  serrated.  The  common  petioleis  semicylindrical,  witii  a  channel 
on  the  upper  side.  The  roots  are  numerous,  and  take  a  horizontal  direction ; 
and  they  are  furnished  with  more  fibres  than  those  of  most  other  forest  trees. 
Botli  fibres  and  roots  are  white,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of 
all  the  Oleaceae*  If  the  tree  is  planted  in  good  soil,  it  grows  rapidly  when 
young,  attaining  the  height  of  15ft.  and  upwards  in  10  years.  The  he%ht  of 
full-grown  trees,  in  the  most  favourable  situations,  is  from  80  fl.  to  100 IL, 
and  their  duration  several  centuries.  No  deciduous  tree  whatever,  in  culti^ 
vation  in  British  plantations,  is  more  injurious  to  plants  growing  under  it,  than 
the  ash ;  from  its  numerous  fibrous  roots,  whicn,  rising  close  to  the  surfece, 
exhaust  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  vegetation  of  almost  every  other  plant, 
except  those  that  have  also  fibrous  roots. 

Geographv.  The  common  ash  is  indigenous  to  central  Europe,  to  Sweden,  to 
Norway,  to  Russia,  to  the  south  of  Europe,  to  the  north  of  Africa,  and  to  Japani 
and  there  is  a  species  in  America  (the  white  American  ash)  which  closdy  re- 
sembles it  in  many  respects,  except  that  it  has  whitish  buds  instead  of  black 
ones.  In  Britain,  the  ash  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  island,  from  Ross-shire 
to  Cornwall.  It  always  grows  best  in  good,  somewhat  calcareous,  soil ;  n^ich, 
though  not  boggy,  is  generally  adjoining  water.  Its  most  favourite  situations 
are  on  the  steep  rocky  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sides  of  glens,  at  the  base 
of  which,,  where  there  is  ^nerally  a  great  depth  of  soil,  and  a  stream  not 
very  distant,  the  tree  attains  its  largest  size.  The  most  profitable  age  for 
felling  the  ash  appears  to  be  from  80  to  100  years.  It  will  continue  pushing 
from  stools  or  from  pollards,  for  above  100  years. 
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Hittory.  The  ash  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  M'hose  name  for  it  was  melia 
or  boumelia;  and  both  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  spears  ofits  wood.  It 
was  also  valued  by  them  for  its  medical  properties.  By  the  Roman  agricultural 
writers  it  is  recommended  as  peculiarly  fit  for  making  agricultimd  imple- 
ments, to  which  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in  modem  times. 

Propertiet  and  Uset,  The  timber. of  the  ash  is  very  elastic;  so  much  so, 
that  a  ioist  of  this  timber  will  bear  more  before  it  breaks  than  one  of  that  of 
any  other  tree  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  weighs,  per  cubic  foot,  64  lb.  9  oz. 
.when  green;  and  491b.  8oz.>  when  dry.  The  value  of  the  timber  is  in- 
creased by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sweet  chest- 
nut, the  wood  of  youn^  trees  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  old  ones.  The 
texture  of  the  wood  is  alternately  compact  and  porous ;  and,  where  the 
growth  has  been  vigorous,  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  layers  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  porous,  and  the  timber  is  comparatively  tou^h, 
elastic,  and  durable.  In  durability,  however,  and  also  in  rigidity,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  oak :  but  it  is  superior  to  that  wood,  and  to  every  other,  in  toughness 
and  elasticity;  and  hence  its  universal  employment  in  all  those  parts  of 
machinery  which  have  to  sustain  sudden  shocks ;  such  as  the  circumference, 
teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  beams  of  ploughs,  &c.  (TVedgoUTs  Carpentry.) 
Since  the  use  of  iron  became  so  general  in  the  maniuacture  of  instruments 
and  machines,  the  value  of  the  ash  is  somewhat  diminished,  at  least  in  Britain ; 
it  still,  however,  ranks  next  in  value  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  lield  even  to 
surpass  it  for  some  purposes.  It  is  much  in  use  by  the  coachmaker,  the 
wheelwri^t,  and  the  manufacturer  of  agricuFtural  implements.  It  is  highly 
valued  for  kitchen  tables,  as  it  may  be  scoured  better  than  any  other  wood, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  run  splinters  into  the  scourer's  fingers.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  was  formerly  much  used  in  staircases;  and  in  oldliouses,  for  example, 
at  Wroxton  Abbey,  near  Banbury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  the  stair- 
case is  entirely  formed  of  this  wood.  Milkpails,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
are  made  of  thin  boards,  sawed  lengthwise  out  of  the  tree,  each  rolled  into  a 
hollow  cylinder,  with  a  bottom  affixed  to  it.  The  roots,  and  the  knotty  parts 
of  the  trunk,  are  in  demand  by  cabinet-makers,  for  this  curious  dark  figures 
formed  by  their  veins,  which  make  a  singular  appearance  when  polished. 
Evelyn  says  that  **  Some  ash  is  so  curiously  cambleted  and  veined,  that  skil- 
ful cabinet-makers  prize  it  equally  with  ebony,  and  call  it  green  ebony."  It 
makes  excellent  fiid,  burning  even  when  newly  cut,  with  very  little  smoke; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  all  woods  for  smoke-drying  herrings.  It  makes 
excellent  oars,  and  also  blocks  and  pulleys.  Few  other  trees  become  useful 
so  soon,  it  being  fit  for  walkin^ticks  at  four  or  five  years'  growth ;  and  for 
handles  for  spades  and  other  implements,  at  nine  or  ten  years'  growth.  An 
ash  pole,  Nicol  observes,  3  in.  in  diameter,  is  as  valuable  and  durable,  for  any 
purpose  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  the  timber  of  the  largest  tree.  (Plant. 
Cal,,  p.  77.)  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  hop-poles,  hoops,  crates,  handles 
to  iMskets,  rods  for  training  plants,  forming  bowers,  for  light  hurdles,  and  for 
wattling  fences;  and  also  for  walkin^ticks.  In  Staffordshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  potteries,  the  ash  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  cut 
every  five  or  six  years  for  crate-wood,  which  is  in  great  demand  for  forming 
crates  to  pack  up  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  potteries.  In  Kent,  and 
in  various  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  most  profitable  appli- 
cation of  the  young  ash  is  for  vralkingsticks,  plant^rods,  hoops,  and  nop- 
poles.  For  the  latter  purpose,  coppice-woods  are  cut  over  every  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  and,  for  the  former  pur- 
poses, every  five  or  seven  years.  The  ashes  of  the  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
tree  afford  a  very  good  potash ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning  nets  and  calf, 
skins ;  the  leaves,  in  some  places,  for  feeding  cattle  in  autumn,  and  in  others 
in  spring,  and  for  adulterating  tea«  The  leaves  and  shoots,  eaten  by  cows,  are 
said  to  give  the  milk  and  butter  a  rank  taste ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered  a  sreat  evil  by  the  Romans,  as  they  recommended  the  leaves  of 
the  ash,  next  to  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  for  fodder.    In  moist  pastures,  inter- 
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spersed  with,  or  surrounded  by,  numerous  trees  in  hedgerows,  the  leaves, 
aner  dropping  in  the  autumn,  communicate  a  bitter  taste  to  the  wat^  both 
in  the  ditches  and  ponds,  and  possibly,  also,  to  the  milk  of  cows ;  but  this 
does  not  hold  good  more  with  respect  to  the  ash  than  to  other  trees :  indeed, 
the  most  objectionable  is  the  oak,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  autumn,  give  a 
decidedly  bitter  taste  both  to  water  and  milk.  Our  correspondent  Mr. 
Sydney  of  Cowpen,  near  Morpeth,  who  lives  in  a  country  where  the  ash  tree 
is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree,  says,  *'  The  statement  made  by  several 
writers,  that  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  eaten  ash  leaves 
has  a  disagreeable  taste,  is  certduly  not  founded  in  fact.  Much  excelloit 
butter  is  made  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  farms  where  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  the  cows  from  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash ;  and  yet  I  have 
never  met  with  a  farmer's  wife  or  dairy-woman,  in  the  nei^hbouriiood  of 
Morpeth,  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  supposed  injury  done  to  butter.'*  The 
Arabian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  physicians  highly  extol  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  seed,  which  the  Latins  named  lingiia  avis,  bird's  tongue, 
from  some  supposed  resemblance.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  dropsy,  stone, 
and  many  other  diseases.  M.  De  Perthuis  states  that  the  sap  of  the  ash  b 
an  excellent  remedy  for  the  gangrene.  For  this  purpose,  the  sap  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  by  maceration  ;  and  from  the  green  wood  by  putting  one  end 
of  a  branch  or  truncheon  of  it  into  the  fire,  and  gathering  the  sap,  as  it  rises 
from  the  other  end,  with  a  spoon.  A  decoction  of  the  bark,  or  of  the  leaves, 
has  been  used  as  a  tonic ;  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  as  an  aperient.  The 
ash  keys,  which  have  an  aromatic,  though  rather  bitter,  flavour,  were  formerly 
gathered  in  a  green  state,  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinegar,  to  be  sent  to  table 
as  a  sauce,  or,  as  Evelyn  expresses  it,  '^  as  a  delicate  ssdading."  In  Siberia, 
the  keys  are  infused  in  the  water  used  for  drinking,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

77ie  Use  of  the  Ath  in  Plantations  has  been  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
injury  which  it  does  to  every  thing  that  grows  in  its  shade;  but,  tioough  we 
admit  that  this,  and  its  love  oi  shelter,  constitute  a  decided  reason  why  it  diould 
not  be  planted  in  hedgerows,  or  where  it  is  expected  to  make  profit  from 
plants  growing  under  its  shade,  yet  it  aflbrds  no  argument  against  planting  it 
m  masses,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  timber  or  coppice-wood. 
As  the  tree,  when  standing  singly,  forms  a  most  ornamental  otrject  on  a  lawn, 
and,  though  it  may  impede  the  growth  of  the  grass,  yet  does  not  destroy  it, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ash  should  not  be  admitted  into  pleasure-grounds, 
as  well  as  the  cedar,  or  any  other  dense  evergreen,  under  which  grass  will  not 
thrive.  It  has  been  observed,  that  female  and  hermaphrodite  trees,  from  the 
quantity  of  seeds  which  they  produce,  never  exhibit  such  a  handsome  clothing 
of  foliage  as  the  male  trees ;  and  hence,  in  some  situations,  where  an  orna- 
mental ash  tree  is  wanted,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  sure  of  a  male  by 
grafting. 

The  Ashf  with  reference  to  picturesque  Beauty ^  is  thus  characterised  by 
Gilpin :  — ''  The  ash  generally  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak 
and  rises  in  an  easy  flowing  line ;  but  its  chief  beauty  consists  in  the  light- 
ness of  its  whole  appearance.  Its  branches,  at  first,  keep  close  to  the  trunk, 
and  form  acute  angles  with  it ;  but,  as  they  begin  to  lengthen,  they  ^nerally 
take  an  easy  sweep ;  and  the  looseness  of  the  leaves  correspondiiu?  with 
the  lightness  of  the  spray,  the  whole  forms  an  el^nt  depending  foliage. 
Nothing  can  have  a  better  effect  than  an  old  ash  hanging  from  the  comer  of  a 
wood,  and  bringing  off*  the  heaviness  of  the  other  foliage  with  its  loose 
pendent  branches :  and  yet,  in  some  soils,  I  have  seen  the  ash  lose  much  of 
Its  beauty  in  the  decline  of  age.  Its  foliage  becomes  rare  and  meagre ;  and 
its  branches,  instead  of  hanging  loosely,  oflen  start  away  in  di^greeable 
forms.  In  short,  the  ash  oS&a  loses  that  grandeur  and  beauty  in  old  age 
which  the  generality  of  trees,  and  particularly  the  oak,  preserve  till  a  late 
period  of  their  existence.  The  ash  also,  on  another  account,  falls  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  picturesque  eye.    Its  leaf  is  •much  tenderer  than  that  of 
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the  oak,  and  sooner  receives  impression  from  the  winds  and  frost.  Instead 
of  contributing  its  tint,  therefore,  in  the  wane  of  the  year,  among  the  many- 
coloured  ofispring  of  the  woods,  it  shrinks  from  the  blast,  drops  its  leaf,  and, 
in  every  scene  where  it  predominates,  leaves  wide  blanks  of  desolated  boughs, 
amidst  foliage  yet  fresh  and  verdant.  Before  its  decay,  we  sometimes  see  its 
leaf  tinged  with  a  fine  yellow,  well  contrasted  with  the  neighbouring  greens.  But 
this  is  one  of  nature's  casual  beauties :  much  oftener,  its  leaf  decays  in  a  dark, 
muddy,  unpleasing  tint ;  and  yet,  sometimes,  notwithstanding  this  early  loss 
of  its  foliage,  we  see  the  ash,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  when  the  rains  have 
been  abundant,  and  the  season  mild,  retain  its  green  (a  light  pleasant  green) 
when  the  oak  and  the  elm  in  its  neighbourhood  have  put  on  their  autumnal 
attire."  (For.  Seen.,  p.  37.) 

"It  ism  mountain  scenery  that  the  ash  appears  to  peculiar  advantage; 
waving  its  slender  branches  over  some  precipice  which  just  affords  it  soil 
sufficient  for  its  footing,  or  springing  between  crevices  of  rock;  a  happy 
emblem  of  the  hardy  spirit  which  will  not  be  subdued  by  fortune's  scantiness. 
It  is  likewise  a  lovely  object  by  the  side  of  some  crystal  stream,  in  which  it 
views  its  elegant  pendent  foliage,  bending.  Narcissus-like,  over  its  own  charms.'* 
(Sinafs  Sylva,  8vo  edit.,  p.  79.) 

**  The  beauty  of  the  roots  of  the  ash,"  Gilpin  observes,  "  is  of  a  pictu- 
resque nature.  They  are  often  finely  veined,  and  will  take  a  eood  polish. 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire  (chap.  vi.  §  80.),  speaks  of 
certain  knotty  excrescences  in  the  ash,  called  the  brusca  and  mollusca,  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  are  very  beautiful.  He  particularly  mentions  a  dinine- 
table  made  of  the  latter,  which  represents  the  exact  figure  of  a  fish.  Witii 
regard  to  the  exact  figure  of  animals  and  other  objects,  which  we  meet  with 
both  in  stone  and  wood,  I  cannot  say  I  should  value  them  much  as  objects  of 
beauty.  They  may  be  whimsical  and  curious ;  but,  in  m^  opinion,  the  roots 
and  veins  of  wood  and  stone  are  much  more  beautiful  when  they  are 
wreathed  in  difierent  fimtastic  forms,  than  when  they  seem  to  aim  at  any 
exact  figures.  In  the  former  case,  they  leave  the  imagination  at  liberty  to 
play  among  them,  which  is  always  a  pleasing  exercise  to  it ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are,  at  best,  awkward  and  unnatural  likenesses,  which  often  disgust  the  pic* 
turesque  ey^,  and  always  please  it  less  than  following  its  own  fancy,  and 
picking  out  resemblances  of  its  own."  (^For.  Scen,fp,  38.^ 

7%^  wreathed  Fascia  in  the  Ash  Tree  is  likewise  ot  the  picturesque  kind,  and 
consists  of  a  sort  of  excrescence,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  a  leading  branch, 
and  is  called  by  this  name.  ^  The  fasciated  branch  is  twisted  and  curled  into  a 
very  beautiful  form ;  which  form  it  probably  takes,  as  Dr.  Plot  supposes,  from 
too  quick  an  ascent  of  the  sap  (see  Nat.  Hist,  of  Oxf^  ch.  vi.  $  82.) ;  or,  as  other 
naturalists  imagine,  from  tne  puncture  of  some  insect  in  the  tender  twig, 
which  diverts  the  sap  from  its  usual  channel,  and  makes  the  branch  monstrous. 
The  wreathed  fascia  is  sometimes  found  in  other  wood,  in  the  willow  particu- 
larly, and  in  the  holly ;  but  most  commonly  it  is  an  excrescence  of  the  ash. 
I  have  a  fasciated  branch  of  as|i9  found  in  the  woods  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New 
Forest,  which  is  most  elegantly  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  crosier ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  holly,  also,  twisted  like  a  ram's  horn.  We  have  this  appearance  some* 
times  in  asparagus."  {Id,,  p.  39.) 

The  Sprai^  of  the  Ash  (fig.  1046.)  "  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  oak,  the 
elm,  or  the  beech.  As  the  boughs  of  the  ash  are  less  complex  than  those 
of  the  oak,  so  is  its  spray.  Instead  of  the  thick  intermingled  bushiness 
which  the  spray  of  the  oak  exhibits,  that  of  the  ash  is  much  more  simple, 
running  in  a  kind  of  irregular  parallels.  The  main  stem  holds  its  course, 
forming  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful  sweep;  but  the  spray  does  not 
divide,  like  that  of  the  oak,  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  year's  shoot, 
but  springs  from  the  sides  of  it.  Two  shoots  spring  out,  opposite  each  other ; 
and  each  pair  in  a  contrary  direction.  Rarely,  however,  do  both  the  shoots 
of  either  side  come  to  maturity :  one  of  them  is  commonly  lost  as  the 
tree  increases,  or,  at  least,  makes  no  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 

4l  4 
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Other,  which  takes  the  lead.  80  that,  notwithstanding 
this  natural  regularity  of  growth  (so  injurious  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  some  other 
trees),  the  ash  never  contracts  the  least  disgusting  for- 
mality from  it.  It  may  even  receive  great  picturesque 
beauty;  for  sometimes  the  whole  branch  is  lost  as 
far  as  one  of  the  lateral  shoots ;  and  this  occasions 
a  kind  of  rectangular  junction,  which  forms  a  beautiAil 
contrast  with  the  other  spray,  and  displays  an  elegant 
mode  of  hanging  to  the  branches  of  the  tree.  This 
points  out  another  difference  between  the  spray  of  the 


1046 


oak  and  that  of  the  ash.  The  spray  of  the  oak  seldom  shoots  from  the  under 
sides  of  the  branches;  and  it  is  mis  chiefly  which  keeps  the  branches  in  a  hori- 
zontal form.  But  the  spray  of  the  ash,  often  breaking  out  on  the  under  side 
of  the  branch,  forms  vety  elesant  pendent  boughs."  (Id.,  p.  1 12.) 

Duiemmatmg  Prcperties  of  the  Ash.  The  ash,  like  the  sycamore,  from  the 
wedge-like  shape  ot  its  keys,  or  seeds,  is  liable  to  fix  itself  in  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  ruins,  walls,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  old  trees.  On  the  piers  of  the 
entrance  to  Blenheim  Park  from  Woodstock  there  were,  in  1834>,  a  syctir- 
more  established  on  one  pier,  and  an  ash  on  the  other,  each  about  5  ft.  high. 

SSee  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  x.  p.  09.)  On  the  ruins  of  Sweetheart  Abbey,  in  Dum- 
riesshire,  there  is  a  large  tree  of  the  common  sycamore  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
which,  in  1806,  when  we  last  saw  it,  had  sent  down  a  fibrous  root  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  completely  exposed  to  the  air,  for  the  hcaght  of  10ft. 
or  13  ft.,  till  it  reached  the  ground.  This  fibre  soon  afterwards  acquired  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  now  constitutes,  as  we  are  informed,  the  miun  stem 
of  the  tree.  A  similar  circumstance  took  place  with  a  weeping  willow,  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlsruhe,  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned;  and 
the  same  thing  happens  not  unfrequently  with  the  oak.  Mr.  Gilpin  quotes  the 
following  instance  from  Dr.  Plot,  of  an  ash  establishing  itself  on,  and  finally 
destroying,  a  willow :  — **  An  ash  key  rooting  itself  on  a  decayed  willow,  and 
finding,  as  it  increased,  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  in  the  mother  plant,  began 
to  insmuate  its  fibres,  by  degrees,  through  the  trunk  of  the  willow  into  the 
earth.  There  receiving  an  additional  recruit,  it  began  to  thrive,  and  expand 
itself  to  such  a  size,  that  it  burst  the  willow  in  pieces  which  fell  away  firom  it 
on  everj^  side ;  and,  what  was  before  the  root  of  the  ash,  being  now  exposed 
to  the  air,  became  the  soU^  trunk  of  a  vigorous  tree."  {For,  Seen.,  p.  40.) 
Hutorical,  poetical,  and  mythological  Allusions.  The  ash  is  mentioned  both 
by  Hesiod  and  Homer;  the  latter  of  whom  not  only  speaks  of  the  ashen  spear 
of  Achilles,  but  informs  us  that  it  was  by  an  ashen  spear  that  he  was  slain. 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  Cupid  is  said  to  have  made  his  arrows  first  of  ash 
wood,  though  they  were  afterwards  formed  of  cypress.  The  Scandinavians 
abo  introduce  this  tree  into  their  mythology.  It  is  stated  in  the  Edda,  that 
the  court  of  the  gods  is  held  under  a  mighty  ash,  the  summit  of  which  reaches 
the  heavens,  the  branches  overshadow  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
roots  penetrate  to  the  infernal  regions.    An  eagle  rests  on  its  summit  to 
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observe  every  thing  that  passes;  to  whom^a  sqmrret  constantly  ascends  and 
descends,  to  report  those  things  that  the  exalted  bird  may  have  neglected  to 
notice.  Serpents  are  twined  round  the  trunk ;  and  from  the  roots  there 
spring  two  limpid  fountains,  in  one  of  which  wisdom  lies  concealed,  and  in 
the  other  a  knowledge  of  the  things  to  come.  Three  vii^ns  constantly  attend 
on  this  tree,  to  sprinkle  its  leaves  with  water  from  the  magic  fountains ;  and 
this  water,  falling  on  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  dew,  produces  honey.  Man, 
according  to  the  Edda^  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  this  tree.  Ancient 
writers  of  all  nations  state  that  the  serpent  entertains  an  extraordinary 
respect  for  the  ash.  Pliny  says  that,  if  a  serpent  be  placed  near  a  fire,  and 
both  surrounded  by  ashen  twigs,  the  serpent  will  sooner  run  into  the  fire  than 

{)ass  over  the  pieces  of  ash ;  and  Dioscorides  asserts  that  the  juice  of  ash 
eaves,  mixed  with  wine,  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  serpents.  Evelyn  mentions 
that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  country  people  believe  that,  if  they  split 
young  ash  trees,  and  make  ruptured  children  pass  through  the  chasm,  it  wDl 
cure  them ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree  relates  an  instance,  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  of  this  extraordinary  superstition  having  been  lately  practised  in 
Warwickshire.  (See  Mag.  Nat>  Higt,.,  vol.  vii.  p.  557  J  Another  superstition  is 
that  of  boring  a  hole  in  an  ash  tree,  and  imprisoning  a  shrew  mouse  in  it :  a  few 
strokes  with  a  branch  of  a  tree  thus  prepared  is  supposed  to  cure  lameness  and 
cramps  in  cattle,  all  of  which  the  poor  mouse  is  accused  of  having  occasioned. 
(Ihia.f  p.  564.)  There  is  also  a  proverb  in  the  midland  counties,  that,  if  there 
are  no  keys  on  the  ash  trees,  there  will  be  no  king  within  the  twelvemonth, 
in  allusion  to  the  ash  tree  being  never  totally  destitute  of  keys.  Lightfoot 
says  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  nurse  or  midwife  puts  one  end  of  a  green  stick  of  this  tree  into  the  fire, 
and,  while  it  is  burning,  ^thering  in  a  spoon  the  sap,  or  juice,  which  oozes  out 
at  the  other  end,  administers  this  as  the  first  spoonful  of  food  to  the  newly 
born  baby.  Many  poets  have  mentioned  the  ash,  and  the  following  passages 
allude  to  the  situations  in  which  it  is  said  roost  to  thrive:— 

**  The  uh  Mki  not  a  depth  of  fruitful  mould, 
But,  like  frugality,  on  little  meang 
It  thrives ;  and  high  o'er  ereviced  ndiu  ipreadt 
It*  ample  shade,  or  on  the  naked  rock. 
That  Doda  Id  air,  with  graoeftil  limbt  aependa.*' 


BiuLA&s's  Year, 


.'*  Here  amid  the  brook. 


Oreyaa  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root. 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  ttom  the  rock ; 
And  there  the  parent  lifts  its  lofty  head, 
And  spreads  its  graceAil  boughs.** 


.**  Nature  seems  t'ordain 


The  rocky  difffor  the  wild  asb*s  reign 


SouTHBY's  Roderick. 


Drydkn*s  Virgii. 


SqU  and  Siiuatkm,  The  ash,  it  is  said  by  Boucher,  will  grow  in  very 
barren  soil,  and  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  situations ;  but,  though  it 
will  grow  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  not  attain  a 
timber-like  size  there.  According  to  Liehtfoot,  it  will  stand  the  sea  breeze; 
and,  according  to  Woodward,  in  Witnering's  Botanv^  if  planted  by  ditch 
sides,  or  in  low  boggy  situations,  the  roots  act  as  under-drains,  and  render 
the  ground  about  them  firm  and  hard.  Mr,  Ley,  in  his  Land  Steioard^  saya 
that  no  land  b  more  proper  for  ash  than  swamp3^  hoggy  soils,  that  cannot 
be  drained  so  as  to  grow  grass  or  com.  On  tms  remark,  Mr.  Mitchell 
(i)fffM/ro/o^,p.  41.)  observes,  that  such  places  are  good  for  growing  ash 
poles,  to  cut  (u>wn  at  from  12  to  20' years  old;  but  that  timber  grown  in  such 
situations  soon  gets  knotty  and  diseased.  The  preceding  opinions  we  regard 
as  in  a  great  measure  erroneous.  San^,  whom  we  consider  as  the  very  first 
modem  authority  in  all  matters  respectinff  the  hardier  forest  trees,  obewrves, 
of  the  ash,  that  "  it  is  found  in  the  highest  perfection  on  dry  loamy  soils. 
On  such  it  spontaneously  grows.  In  moist,  but  not  wet  soils,  it  grows  fiist, 
but  soon  sicKens.    It  ^nll  grow  freely  on  most  kinds  of  soils,  if  the  situation 
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be  tolerably  good,  except  on  retentive  clays  or  tills.    In  wet  soils,  it  soon 
sits  up  (ceases  to  increase  either  in  girt  or  height),  languishes,  and  dies. 
In  ricn  lands  its  wood  is  short  and   brittle;  in  sandy  soik  it  is  tough  and 
reedy ;  qualities  which,  for  several  purposes,  very  much  enhance  its  value.   In 
loam,  mixed  with  decomposed  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  (as  at 
Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire),  the  ash  arrives  at  a  great 
size.  (San^s  edit.  ofNicoPs  Planter* s  Calendar,  p.  51.)    Dr.  Walker,  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  trees,  says, ''  The  ash  should  be 
planted  on  dry  banks,  in  glens  and  gullies,  in  places  encumbered  with  large 
loose  stones,  and  in  all  rocky  places,  wherever  there  is  shelter;    but  the 
largest  trees,"  he  says,  '*  will  always  be  found  where  they  have  running  water 
within  reach  of  their  roots.    Tnere  is  no  situation,"  he  adds,  '^  too  high,  or 
too  cold,  for  the  ash,  provided  it  has  shelter ;   but  without  shelter  it  never 
makes  a  considerable  tree  at  a  great  height,  even  though  standing  in  a  good 
soil."    (Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  835.)     Shelter,  and  a  dry  good 
soil  within  reach  of  water,  are,  then,  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  the  ash. 
The  most  proper  station  for  the  ash,  according  to  Nicol,  is  the  forest  or  the 
grove.     Marshall  recommends  the  ash  to  be  plsmted  alternately  with  the  oak  *, 
because,  as  the  ash  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  surface,  and  the  oak  from 
the  subsoil,  the  ground  would  thus  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied.     As  the 
value  of  the  timber  depends  on  the  closeness  and  cleanness  of  the  grain,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  ash  ought  to  be  planted  either  along  with 
its  own  species,  or  with  other  trees,  so  as  to  draw  it  up  with  a  straight  clean 
stem. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  species  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  and 
the  varieties  by  grafting  or  buddine  on  the  species.  Tne  seeds  (which  are 
included  in  what  are  commonly  ctdled  kevs,  but  botanically  samaras,)  are 
generally  ripe  in  October;  when  they  should  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the 
rotdng-ground,  where  they  should  oe  mixed  with  light  sandy  earth,  and  laid 
in  a  heap  of  a  flat  form,  not  more  than  10  in.  thick,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  heating.  Here  they  should  be  turned  over  several  times  m  the  course 
of  the  winter ;  and  in  February  they  may  be  removed,  freed  from  the  sand 
by  sifting,  and  sown  in  beds  in  any  middling  soil.  The  richness  or  quality  of 
the  soil.  Sang  observes,  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  it  should  be  well  broken 
by  the  rake,  and  the  situation  should  be  open,  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
being  drawn  up  too  slender.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  inch  every  way,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  with  soil.  The 
plants  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  planted  in  nursery  lines; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  they  may  be  removed  to  where  they  are 
finallv  to  remain.  In  timber  or  copse-wood  plantations,  no  management 
pecubar  to  this  tree  req^^es  to  be  described. 

Accidents,  Diseases,  Insects,  ^c.  When  the  ash  stands  alone,  its  far 
extended  branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  high  winds ;  but,  except 
on  unsuitable  soils,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  canker,  or  other  diseases.  Being 
late  in  leafing,  it  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the 
species  of  Ro^ceas,  which  come  early  into  leaf;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  in 
Joritain :  but,  in  France,  it  is  objected  to  the  ash,  that 
the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  flies ; 
and  also  by  bees,  ants,  and  birds,  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer. "  If  nature  had  produced  the  ash  for  no  other  -— a^- 
purpose  than  for  the  embellishment  of  forests,'*  says  the  Bn  ^^^ 
writer  of  the  article  .FHxinus  in  the  Nouveau  Du  Hamel, 
"  we  might  almost  say  that  she  had  failed  in  her  end,  or 
had  opposed  herself  to  her  own  views,  in  destining  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  to  be  the  food  of  an  insect,  C^ntharis 
vesicatdria  Auct.  (Jig.  1047.),  a  beeUe  of  a  beautiful 
golden  ^een,  with  black  antennas,  which  devours  them 
with  avidity.  The  ash  tree  is  no  sooner  covered  with 
leaves,  than  these  are  attacked  by  such  a  number  of  cantharides,  or  Spanish 
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flies,  that  the  trees,  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  have  a  dismal  appear- 
ance ;  and,  though  the  insect  which  devours  the  leaves  may  please  the  eye  by 
its  elegant  form,  and  its  colours  of  green  and  gold,  yet  it  spreads  abroad 
a  smell  which  is  so  disagreeable,  that  it  causes  the  common  ash  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  forests,  where  the  flowering  ash,  and  some  of  the  American 
species,  are  alone  introduced."  (N^Du  Ham.,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.)  M.  PiroUe, 
in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Bon  JarcUnier,  mentions  that,  even  when 
the  cantharides  are  dead  on  the  trees,  they  become  dried  to  a  powder,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  trees  without  inhaling.  The  particles  of  this  powder, 
being  parts  of  those  flies  that  cause  the  blistering  of  the  skin  when  a 
blister  plaster  is  applied,  are,  of  course,  dangerous  to  persons  who  inhale  them ; 
and,  on  this  account,  ash  trees  are  never  planted  near  villages  in  France.  Giles 
Munby,  Esq.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hittory,  vol.  ix.  p.  119., 
states  that  he  saw  an  ash  tree  overhanging  the  road  near  Dijon,  so  crowded  with 
the  Cantharis  vesicatoria,  that  the  excrement  of  the  insects  literally  blackened 
the  ground.  On  passing  underneath  the  tree,  he  felt  his  face  as  if  bitten  by 
gnats,  and  smelt  a  most  disagreeable  sickening  smeU,  which  extends,  he  savs, 
80  or  30  yards  from  the  tree,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The 
insects  are  collected,  and  sold  at  6s.  per  pound  when  dried.  Fortunately, 
these  insects  are  not  numerous  in  England.  In  France  they  appear  about 
midsummer,  more  particularly  on  the  ash  and  lilac,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
they  feed.  In  Russia,  according  to  Pallas,  the  cantha- 
rides abound  on  the  Lonlcera  tatdrica,  and  are  collected 
from  that  plant  in  great  quantities  for  the  apothecaries. 
The  2>6rcus  paraUeloplpedus  (  fig.  635.  in  p.  886.)  and 
the  Sinod^ncton  cylindricum  (J^.  1048.;  in  whicn  a  is  ,^_ 

the  female,  and  b  the  male),  especially  in  the  larva  state, 
live  in  the  decayed  wood  of  the  ash,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
most  other  trees.  (See  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub-    b 
ject  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magaxine  of  Natural 
HutoryyVoX.  vL  p.  327.)  It  has  been  observed,  that,  when 
woodpeckers  are  seen  tapping  those  trees,  they  ought 
to  be  cut  down,  as  these  birds  never  attempt  to  make  holes  in  this  tree  till  it 
IS  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  timber  of  the  ash,  Michaux  observes,  is  subject  to 
be  worm-eaten,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  rarely  employed  in  building  houses. 

Staiistiet.  Recorded  Ath  Treetin  England,  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  uh.  with  a  trunk  8  ft  in  diameter, 
which  was  valued  at  SOL  Evelyn  speaks  of  divers  trees,  **latelj  sold  in  Essex,  in  length  132  ft.'* 
Moses  Cook  mentions  one  at  Casbiobury,  with  a  clean  stem  58  ft  high,  and  2  ft.  in  diameter,  half 
way  flrom  the  ground.  The  great  ash  at  Wobum  Abbey,  stands  in  a  row  of  those  trees,  in  the  park, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  flrom  the  mansion }  and,  as  Strutt  observes,  **  is  an  extraordinary  specimen 
of  the  sixe  which  this  tree  will  attain  in  favourable  situations.  It  is  90  ft.  high  ttom  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  its  branches  ;  and  the  stem  alone  Is  28  ft  It  is  23  ft  6  in.  in  circumference  on  the  ground, 
SO  ft.  at  1  ft.,  and  15  ft  Sin.  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  circumference  of  its  branches  is  113  ft. 
In  diameter ;  and  the  measurable  timber  in  the  body  of  the  tree  is  »  ft ;  and  in  the  arms  and 
branches,  one  of  which  is  9  ft  in  circumference,  529 ft ;  making  altogether  872  ft  of  timber.'* 
CStnUi*s  StOva,  8vo  ed.,  p.  79.)  (See  Sutistics  of  existing  Trees.)  Mitchel  savs,  there  are  ash  trees  in 
Blenheim  Park,  Oxfordshire,  and  Hagley  Park,  Worcestershire,  100  ft  high ;  at  Fawsley,  in  North 
Hampshire,  flrom  80ft  to  100  ft  high,  and  14  ft  in  circumference.  In  Moor  Park,  Hertfordshire.  100  ft. 
high,  and  12ft  in  circumference:  and.  at  Longleat,  in  Wiltshire,  there  are  many  trees  with  clear 
stems  of  50  ft,  and  flrom  9  ft  to  12  ft  in  circumference.  In  Whitaker's  History  qf  Craven,  published 
in  1805,  an  ash  is  mentioned  as  having  been  latelv  felled  at  the  House  of  Broughton,  in  Craven, 
which  contained  500  cubic  ft.  of  timber,  and  sold  for  4SL  {fmt.  Craven.,  n.  80.)  A  curious  ash, 
growing  on  the  top  of  a  wall  at  Saltwood  Castle,  near  Hythe,  is  described  in  Gard.  Mag.,  vol.  xii. 

Recorded  Ath  Trees  m  Scotland.  The  great  ash  at  Camoch,  in  Stirlingshire,  suppMed  to  be  the 
Urgest  in  Scotland,  which,  says  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  **  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  admiring,"  measured,  in  1825,  according  to  Strutt's  Sylva  (Svoed.,  p.  150.),  90  ft  high,  31  ft  in 
girt  at  the  ground ;  and,  at  the  height  of  10  ft..  It  divides  into  three  large  limbs,  each  of  which  is  10  ft 
in  circumference.  The  solid  contents  of  the  tree  are  679  cubic  feet  It  was  planted  about  the  year 
1596,  by  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson,  the  lord  advocate  of  James  VI.  There  is  a  beautifUl  enffraving  of  it 
in  Strutt's  Suloa  Britanmca.  Mr.  Strutt's  drawing  of  this  tree  was  made  in  1825,  at  which  time,  he 
•ays,  it  was  hi  **  flill  vigour  and  beauty,  combining  airy  grace  in  the  lightness  of  its  foliage  and  the 
playfUl  ramifications  of  its  smaller  branches,  with  solidity  and  strength  in  its  silvery  stem  and  prin. 
cipal  arms."  (Svtva,  p.  151.)  This  tree,  SUr  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  informs  us.  Is  now  (Aug.  20. 
IfflS)  much  in  the  same  sUte  in  which  it  was  when  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  At  Earls, 
mill,  near  Damawa  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  in  Morayshire,  there  is  an  ash  which 
girts  above  17  ft,  at  3ft  f^om  the  ground.  "There  is  a  small  hole  at  the  root  of  it,  large  enough 
to  admit  ene  man  at  a  time;  and.  on  creeping  into  it,  the  cavity  is  foi^nd  to  be  so  great  as  to 
allow  three  people  to  stand  upright  In  it  at  the  same  moment.  The  interior  has  b^  in  this 
state  during  tne  memory  of  the  oldest  persons;  and  yet  until  an  accident  in  July,  1824,  nothing 
could  be  more  grand  than  its  head,  which  was  ftemed  of  three  enormous  limbs,  .variously  sub. 
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dlridcd  In  bold  iwmlnc  Unn.    1^  Mia^,  tboii^h  ippairiiif  Imte,  wh,  ud,  Indeed,  aOI  K 

w»  braktn  down  b;  ■  htgh  wind  I  ud.  (Itkough  lh<  cuiD  Oiui  CRUd  vu  luOonlilr  MonUCpra 
II  WH  itrlklnglr  lubllmF.-  (ZhhIit'i  C'II'i,  >aL  i  p.  Si.  wkI  M.)  A  dnwinp  oT Hiu  UR,  w* 
1^  Hr  J.  at«HL  dnwlnt-EiuiUr,  El^n,  hu  Ihri  klndlr  km  to  u>  by  WuLon  M'Lnd,  Ii^ 
ftoHirhich  A.lMttlau  cngnilnfUiraUor  lliLlDian.  Hk  Imocta  twdw  off  n>  iMi 
JDft.lars,  nieciTltjinllKlnlslorof  tlwtiunkliof  iiqnilu  noB.like  ihifif.urninUiH^; 
poiiM,  uid  b  IIIL  In  dlmnftcr  K  tb*  boaon,  ind  6K.  hitb.  As  uh  tree  In  llw  dmtlijHd  o( 
KUiull^ln  Locbibar,  UmuvUi  chunh  oftba  Lodilel  r*^,  burnt  down  durtnt  >bt  ImUo 
In  not,  >u hnf  toBMmeu  the InfMt  ud  »BM  muikibk on  In  ■<"*■■-*  IK launa ■•R 
Biauund  InOclobir,  lT6tt  nd,  M  tbo  inund,  tbt  divuaiftniia  vh  na  >■■•  tliin  SRIL  (IMfar) 
A>^,  p.  17.)  Tby  tnilood  on  idMiici  Kdl,oalT  about  soft,  (bimtb*  lent  «"<»■<{, 
In  Loebtd,  wiasmullItTuMranBlntiiMiliaftwpKaorit  (S^.)  An  ub  tioMvBidd 
HouK,  In  Dumbutonlilit,  wMtb  li  uirrmnidtd  with  ■  rioiitni  bank  «r  caitb,  alwt  JH  >* 
Mfbt  nminnd  ta  dnumteaBC^  in  SapMrnbet,  ITU,  at  4  re.  doTo  tha  (enenl  Biian  ■  u* 
(nunif,Mft.llB.  Iba  piwrlaier  haa  flitcd  Dp  a  locm  In  Uw  lulda  of  tt,  wttb  toiba  •!«■< 
ud jtiaH  vbidowi,  Tlia  diaiiieta' of  tti*  non  la  Sit.  Sin.,  and  ittntolTt  Bear  lift  la  tefM, 
Sir  TT  D.  IdudB'  Infbm  u  that  IB  impi*  can  ^na  In  Uili  traa;  thai,  thaiuh  dacqid  M  IW 
btait.  It  Utm  In  (he  hart,  and  Ibma  ireat  deal  of  new  woodi  ami  ttaai  the  Irunb.  wUch  ii  i 
T»inuK,(acDnr«dwIthl(«h*)|a>VHb(iuMheft(£«idn'f  Ci^ioLL|i.aiG.]  AfcwitfdiHB 
Cea<bnl  Caalla.  In  Roiburthihli*,  tber>  iai  TenPable  aih  tree,  which  meawM  bmrcuuifcmn^ 
at  the baie,  77  n.  Bin.  An  a^  mar  the  churcb  of  Logleialt,  In  Perthihire,  nmaond,  ■  < K  ft« 
the  ftmind.  In  1770,  IGfL  The  nme  tree,  meaiuredin  Hartfa,  ISll;  wa>  feund  to  be,  it  B«« 
hl^,  II K.  6  in.  In  dnumftrencK  (Sa*t.)    An  aih  at  Newbottle,  InWd-Lolblan,  itaiidint  ■■ 

IWaUe^i  Eu5'"^'ii)' Au  ul>'\n  OkT^miiS  o('&lt  LennTIn  FltahlnT'lB  SepteinUr.  ITA 
iBeMilreillncircuinrcrenoe,at  ift.  man  theaTDUnd,  Iflft.  An  aahat  LordHorton^ncar  AbadcfB, 
in  Fltahlia,  meaiurcd  la  March,  1B12,  aiteoded  in  length  of  bola  SOft.:  ami  in  At,  at  tIL  biA 
10R.31n.  Anaih  tree  at  Wemjit  CaiUe,  In  Flfeahlte,  stowing  about  IW  tarda  fton  the  il<n°r 
U*  Cattle,  mewured,  on  the  13lh  of  Hinh,  181S.3SR.  botej  andlndrcoBferenca^at  trtbooiIK 
■tflUBd,  un.  3bi.  Ai  Bid,  In  Emm  LothUn,  near  the  Eau  BHdoe,  an  Hed  nil  w»  In  fin,  ■ 
k«M  helfhl,  JuIt  1&  ISia,  1 1 IL  4  in.  in  UrtOMtuvnt.  An  aah  at  Wblttln|!iaiMvh>  E^  UMa, 
wmtaHn,iBtm,litt.9iB.(Sim^ilHat,r.Sa.)  AnaitaatValr,laMkirtdili&Bieuunil.ii^ 
ButAceorthaiKHind,lEft.  9lD.^drcuniftreact  (St2UntaMvA>r>..VilSt.]   The  Oiannii  i^ 


town, In  BothiDikihlR,  the  trunk  of  «  DM  lA  ineawued  In  dmnabiciio  UR.  (Ali.nl 

|lT9.1    An  aahMHUittatb.ln  aa  oarlih  or  BlUL  nieannd,  uth*  (round,  nit  (/M.ro 

-  — 11    An  aili  near  DaaklbnL  In  Uw  oount*  of  BanlE  aaUcd  SL  JiAn'l  TiPt,  maanuo  i° 

511n.(nAt.>ol.  TilLun)  ,_, 

ariltd  Aik  Trea  bi  trtlani.    Arthur  Young,  In  hU /rM  Tbw,  neatlontaili  treHofTOII— - 
in  halfht,  which  were  onlj  of  lUTimn'nowth.    lie  (tern  oT  an  aih  ui  iheUDkioTtbi  Ane- 

pnMon  wHltft.  round,  aith  a  clear  trunk  of  3D  ft.,  and  anmi  enetkUng  BiulrnKt  ■"  "^ 


DunsanMoa  wh  it 
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aide.    At  Donirey,  mar  Clare  Caitto,  In  tbe  ooiinty  of  Oalway,  waf  an  aah  that,  at  4A.  Anon  tbe 

Cund,  measured  48  ft.  in  circumference,  andat  6  ft.  ftom  tbe  ground  kt  mcanired  33  ft.  The  trunk 
I  long  been  quite  hollow,  a  little  ichool  having  been  kept  in  it.  Near  Kennlty  Church,  in  King's 
Coun^,  Is  an  ash  with  a  trunk  SI  ft.  10  In.  roum^  and  17  ft.  high,  before  any  branches  proceed  fttrni 
it  The  branches  are  of  enormous  sise.  When  a  ftineral  of  toe  lower  class  passes  by  toia  tree,  they 
lay  the  corpse  down  for  a  few  minutes,  say  a  prayer,  and  then  throw  a  stone  to  increase  the  heap, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  accumulating  round  the  root. 

Exiting  Ash  Treet,  as  indicated  hy  the  Return  Papers  tent  to  the  Arboretum 

Britanmcum, 

Trdxfmm  uedUior  M  the  Emirotu  qf  London.  At  Mount  Grove,  Hampstend,  there  Is  a  tree  85  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  3  ft.  lu  in.,  and  that  of  the  head  75  ft.  There  are  large  common  ash 
trees  at  Fulbam,  where  the  tree  attains  tbe  height  of  30  ft.  in  10  yean,  and  70  ft.  in  W  yean. 

Frdximu  ejtetlaior  South  cf  London.  In  Devonshire,  at  KUlerton,  ISO  yean  planted,  and  79  ft. 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  3i&,  and  that  of  the  head  65ft.,  in  loam  on  ctey.  In  Dorset- 
shire.  In  Melbury  Park,  SOO  jt\n  planted,  and  »Oft.  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft.  1  In.,  and  of 
the  head  66  ft.,  in  sandy  loam  on  loose  gravel.  In  Hampshire,  at  Alresftkrd,  81  yean  planted,  and 
6t  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  1  in^  and  of  the  bead  6Dft.,  in  loam  on  gravel,  in  an  ex- 
posed situation.  In  Kent,  at  Cobbam  Hall,  130  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  8  in.  In  diameter,  straight, 
and  without  a  branch  for  a  great  height  In  Somersetshire  at  Mettleoombe,  90  yean  planted,  and 
60ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  Sft.  7  in.,  and  of  the  head  12ft.  61n.  In  Wiltshire,  «i  Wardour 
Castle,  60  yean  planted,  and  70  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  6  la,  and  of  the  head  48  ft. 

FrdjcAsas  exctUlor  North  qf  London.  In  Bedlbrdshlre,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  large  ash  men. 
tioned  above,  which,  on  August  IOl  1836,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  us,  was  exactiv  in 
tbe  same  state  tn  which  the  drawing  was  taken  by  Mr.  Strutt  In  Denbighshire,  at  LUnbede  Hall, 
45  yean  planted,  and  65  ft.  bi^ ;  and  50  yean  planted,  and  75  ft.  high.  In l>ert>yshire,  at  St  Hden*s, 
a  tree  with  a  trunk  6  ft.  in  diameter,  at  1  ft.  twm  tfM  around,  and  4  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  at  16  ft. 
ftom  tbe  ground.  In  Olooocetenhlre,  at  Doddinston.  85  ft.  high,  tbe  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  ft.,  and 
of  the  heu  93  ft. ,  in  deep  sand  on  a  dry  subsoil.  In  iferefbrdsnlre,  at  Moccas  Court,  an  ash  growing 
on  the  edge  of  a  dingle,  with  immensMv  large  rooto,  running  on  tne  surface  of  the  ground  for  50  ft. 
and  upwards  down  the  steep  side  of  tne  dingl^  has  a  clear  trunk  of  30  ft..  which,  at  15  ft.  ftom  the 
around,  is  7  ft.  in  diameter ;  the  contents  of  tnis  trunk,  and  of  3  Urge  limbs,  make  1003ft.  In 
Leiccstenhire,  at  Donington  Park,  trees  ftom  80  to  100  yean  planted  are  ftom  90ft.  to  100  ft.  high, 
with  trunks  6  ft  in  diameter ;  at  Whatton  Houscu  there  b  a  very  old  tree,  50  ft;,  high,  with  a  trunk 
9}  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  88  ft  In  Northamptonshire,  at  Cranford,  near  Ket. 
tering,  on  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Robinson,  a  superb  tree,  with  a  6ne  branchy  head.  In 
Northumberland,  at  Woolsington,  100  yean  planted,  and  70  ft  high  ;  at  Hartbum.  173  yean  planted, 
and  60  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft  9  in.,  and  of  the  head  80  ft ;  near  Morpeai,  at  Cowpen, 
the  weeping  trees  mentioned  pi  1214^  as  60  ft.  hich.  In  Oxfordshire^  in  Tew  Park,  a  tree  Is  98  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  ft  fi  in.,  and  ofthe  head  97  ft  On  the  same  estates  there  are  ash 
trees,  which  in  15  yean  have  attained  tne  height  of  40  ft,  with  trunks  1  ft  4  In.  in  diam.  at  the 
ground,  and  lOin.  in  diam.  at  6  ft  in  hdght  In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Golden  Grove,  70  vean  planted, 
and  90  ft.  high.  In  Suffolk,  at  Finboroui^  Hall.  70  yean  planted,  and  70  ft  high.  In  Warwickshire, 
at  Marstoke  Castle,  near  CoIeshkU,  a  tree  with  a  dear  trunk  upwards  of  50ft.  befbre  it  branches  out, 
presenting  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout  a  remarkaUy  fine  spedmen. 

Vrdjdmu  exciUktr  in  the  Envirom  qf  EdUburOL  At  Woodhouaelee,  80ft  high;  at  Hopetoun 
House,  70  ft  high. 

Frdgbms  exetMor  South  qf  EdMmrgh.  In  Aynhlre,  at  Kilkemn,  30  yean  nlanted,  and  68  ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  9  ft,  and  of  the  head  75  ft. ;  at  Kilhensie,  75  ft  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  7  ft,  and  of  tbe  head  80  ft  In  Kircudbrighuhire,  at  8t  BCary's  Iste,  80  ft  high,  the  di. 
ameter  ofthe  trunk  Httt  and  ofthe  head  48  ft. 

FrdHnnt  exdltior  North  cf  Edinbmrgh.  In  Banffthire,  at  Gordon  Castle,  82  ft  high,  the  dhuneter 
of  the  trunk  5  ft.,  and  of  the  head  60  ft.  In  Flfeshir^  at  Dysart  House,  90  ft  high.  In  Forfknhlre^ 
at  Monboddo,  140  years  planted,  and  70  ft  high,  the  oiameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  4  in. ;  at  Renvie^  oo 
the  estate  of  Gray,  an  ash  containing  465  cubic  feet  of  timber,  exdusive  of  the  liranchea  that  are 
under  1  ft  in  drcumference }  at  Courtacby  Castle,  102  vean  planted,  and  75  ft  high.  In  Perthshire, 
at  Tayraouth,  160  yean  planted,  and  60  ft  nigh ;  and  900  yean  ^Umteo,  and  50  ft  high.  In  Rossohire, 
at  Brahan  Castle,  85  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
branches  93  ft  In  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  180  yean  planted,  and  76  ft  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  2ft  5 in.,  and  of  the  head  44ft  i  another  tree,  108  yean  plantad,  and  57ft 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  3  ft  2  in.,  and  of  the  head  169  ft  In.atirlingshhre,  at  Callander  Park, 
70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4ft.  and  of  the  head  70  ft,  on  gravel ;  in  Bannockbum  Wood, 
70  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  5  ft,  and  of  the  head  78  ft  i  at  Blair  Droaomond,  180  yean 
planted,  and  82  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  4  ft  4  In.,  and  of  the  head  56  ft :  at  Sandiie,  90 
ye«n  planted,  and  1 16  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  tbe  trunk  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head  35  ft 

FrdJdbtaa  exoiUior  in  Ireland.  At  Cypress  Grove,  50  ft  hig^,  toe  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft,  and 
ofthe  bead  70ft  In  Munster,  at  Castle  Freke,  near  Cork,  65  ft  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
5  ft,  and  of  the  head  35  ft,  in  redahned  bo^  on  day.    In  Leinster,  at  Kilkenny,  60yean  idanled. 


stone.  In  fiongford,  at  ndienham,  85  yean  planted,  with  a  trunk  f  ft  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  dear  of 
branches  to  thehdgbt  of  13ft :  it  stands  in  drained  bog,  which  is  ftam  18ft  to  20ft  In  depth.  In 
Tyrone,  at  Baron's  Court,  80  yean  phinted,  and  50ft  hiab.  In  Stlao,  at  Mackree  Castle,  96  ft.  high, 
-the  diameter  ofthe  trunk  4  ft  10  in.,  and  of  the  head  51ft  In  Umerick,  at  Adare.  Is  a  tree  or 
unknown  age,  under  which  the  family  treasure  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraren's  anceston  lay  concealed 
during  the  troubles  of  1R88. 

FrMfmif  esdUiar  in  ForHgn  Cotmiria.  In  France^  in  Paris,  at  the  Jardln  das  Flantca,  60  yean 
planted,  /md  56  ft  high :  at  Nantes,  in  the  nunery  of  BlDe  Nerriferes.  80  yean  planted,  and  60  ft 
nigh,  in  Prussia,  near  Berlin,  at  Sans  Soud,  40  yean  planted,  and  50  ft.  high.  In  Sweoen,  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Lund,  70  ft  high.  In  Italy,  at  Monsa,  40  yean  jdanted,  and  60  ft  hi|^.  In 
Russia,  In  the  Government  Garden  at  Odessa,  1 1  yean  planted,  and  23  ft  high. 

StattsUcM  qf  Trdsimu  exdltkr  pindula.  In  the  environs  of  London  there  are  many  fine  spedmens 
of  this  tree,  generally  ftom  15  ft  to  25  ft  high,  with  branches  drooping  to  tbe  ground,  and  covering  a 
space  of  from  20  ft.  to  30ft  in  diameter,  or  upwards.  One  of  the  largest  is  in  the  Leyton  Nursery.  In 
the  gardens  of  some  taverns  and  publlchouscs  there  are  also  large  spedmens ;  one  in  ftront  cf  the 
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TdDOB  Anu,  In  FlnuDl  Koo,  Paitsi»illc,  liu  tlw  bnndia  tnlned  on  hortmital  tnllialt,  M  Hm 
hiiglitofibout  7  ft.  tnim  (he  fnwnd,  orer  IS  kiu,  ind  14  ubttt,  cneriiH  >  ■(■«  3t(t  lni(  by 
ilft.  side.  (OordL  Mag..  wBL  I.  p.  Sss.)    At  Vork  Hduk,  Twldunhaiu  (hen  U  a  inrplat  uh. 

Park,  there  h  a  (ree,  SU  jempjMite^ 

iC'talili,  wUh  tbe  dl 

ChB(iwDnh,  (hm  b  a  wcnlnguh  of  UTwriMtwhkfa  the  DuktoT  Dergnehlrc  b>4  tnniplanced  fictt 
tbt  DuiHTT  of  Mtttn.  WUtoD,  neu  Derby,  llit  tree,  icflardinf  (o  the  fliwMimer^  wu  GO  T^tt 
old  wheo  l(  ■*•  renund,  ind,  IncludlM  the  (anh  iboiu  lu  nun  inl(h<d  uul*  B  hai.  (See  (iaiA 
Jfo(.,  lol  X.  p.  J8S.)    InJreUDd,  in_(he  enTlnr-  -*  "--'-  -*■ '  ' ^ -~ 

3SA.hl|h,  wUh 

CtrnoMrraal  Slatiitict.  Planu,  in  the  tietghbourhood  of  London,  are,  S  years' 
edlinga,  3i.  per  1000:  transplanted  plants,  1  ft.  or  more  in  height,  10». 
I  1000;  3fl.high,20i.;aQd3ft.  high,  40(. :  and  theTarietie8are,mgenenI. 


aeedlinga,  3i.  per   1000:   transplanted  plants,  1  ft.  or  more  in  height.   Id*. 

per  1000;  3  ft.  high,20i. ;  and  3ft.  high,  40(. :  and  theTarietiesare  ' 

iroin  li.  Gd.  to  2i.  6d.  each.     At  Bofiwyller,  the  Tarieties  or  the  o 

are  from  1  franc  to  1  franc  and  5  cents  each ;  and  at  New  York  thej  ire  30 

r  8.  F.  (b.)  heterophv'lla  Vahl.     The  various-leaved  A»h. 


_.l  EnuBL,  l.».53.i  ODn'illiH.,*.p5». 

_,  ..  „  .  .:•.  F.  tlmmatint  wm*.  Sp.,s.  f.  1D9§.,  LoIA.  Cal.,  ed.  1836,  Btil  Btm^,  p.  Ill 
t.  3.  r  3.,  Smm  £■(.  Bol.,  t  M7G, )  F.  mooophflle  DrfT.  Art.,  I.  p.  IW  j  F.  rimpbcinUli  BmL  i 
F.  txciiHw » dlTeimiraiLa  All.  1  F.  eictWor  Tar.  ■  Lam.  Diet.,  3.p.56*.;  F.  nebim  fi  betam. 
phflla  Drc  iF  intefiiniia  and  divert  rtllia  HoTt. 

fnfmmfL    Bet).  Buiu.,)i.lSl.  L3.  t3.i  pif.  Bol.,  I.M76.i  oaTjlg.KIBO.;1ii  U»  plaleof  thn 

Dutmcihe  Chw^  ^c.  Leaves  ample  or  trifoliate,  dentetely  serrated.  Saman 
oblong-lanceolate,  1  in.  long,  obtuse  and  emaipnate  at  the  apex.  Leares 
usually  umple,  but  sometimes 
with  3  or  5  leaflets,  3—4  in. 
long,  ovate,  subcordate,  or  acu- 
ninate  at  the  base  and  apex. 
Branches  dotted.  Buds  black. 
Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  F.  ez- 
cflsior.  (Don',  Mi:i.,h.p.5i.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  tl.  high, 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe;  in  Eng- 
land, in  woods.  There  is  a  tree 
of  this  variety  at  Syon,  61  ft. 
high ;  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  34  ft.  high;  and  one 
in  Higgins's  Nursery,  Tipperary,  i 
which,  25  years  planted,  is  40  ft. 
high.  Some  botanists  consider 
this  kind  of  ash  as  a  species;  but 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  states 
that  Mr.  M'Nab,  of  the  Edinburgh 

by  the  tree  in  that  garden,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  by 
Sutherland,  and  found  that  the  plants  had  pinnated  leaves ;  and  Mr.  Sin- 
ning, garden  inspector  of  Foppiladorf,  near  Bonn,  sowed  seeds  of  the 
common  ash,  which  he  gathered  in  a  distant  forest,  many  of  which  came 
up  with  simple  leaves.  Nearly  1000  of  these  plants  were  transplanted,  and 
left  to  become  trees ;  when  they  were  about  B  ft.  high,  above  SO  of  them 
were  observed  to  have  simple  leaves,  and  almost  as  many  to  have  only  3 
leaflets;  though  occasionally  they  showed  a  greater  number.  (AligrmeaK 
Garten  ZcUung,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  number  of 
different  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  variety  of  ash,  by  different 
botanists;  and  instructive  to  remark  that  the  miyarity  of  them  have  con- 
sidered it  a  distinct  species.  When  such  a  very  obviously  distinct  variety 
as  this  has  received  ftom  botanists  so  many  names,  what  may  we  not 
expect  in  the  case  of  obscure  varieties  ? 
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Farietiet. 

•  F.{t.)h.2variegita  (fig.  i05l.),  tie  varKgaledvitri(na.JgmedAth,-waa 
diBcovered,  in  1B30,  in 
the  grounds  of  Captain 
Moore  of  Eglantine, 
new  HiUsborou^,  in 
the  county  of  Down, 
in  Ireland.  The  varie- 
gation appeared  in  glim- 
mer, on  the  point  of  one 
of  the  shoots  of  a  tree 
of  15  yean'  growth  ; 
and  Captain  Moore 
marked  :t,  and  had  the 
portion  of  shoot  which  t 
showed  the  variegated^ 
leaves  taken  off,  and 
grafted  the  following 
spring.      The  parent 

shown  the  slightest 
tendency  to  valida- 
tion, but   the   grafted 

plants  continue  true.  The  habit  ofthiakind  of  ash,  weare  informed, 
ts  much  more  that  of  b  shrub  than  of  a  tree;  and  s  number  of 
plants  of  it  have  been  propagated  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  Ogle's  Grove 
Nursery,  who  sells  them  at  one  guinea  each.  It  is  also  in  the  Toot- 
ing Nursery,  The  circumstance  of  the  parent  plant  having  never 
shown  any  symptoms  of  variegations  since  1830,  white  all  the  scions 
taken  from  the  vari^ated  shoot  have  continued  validated,  shows 
the  great  importance  of  taking  advantage  of  evny  sport,  or  deviatioo 
from  the  usual  form  in  trees,  when  the  object  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  varieties. 

t  3.  F.  (b.)  ANGUSTIFO'LIA  BauA,    The  narrow-leaved  Ash. 

Biuh.  HIU,  I.  pi.  i-MTT.j  Villi  EBum.,  1.p.5a.i  WUId.  B|i,4.|i.l100.iDi]D>a 
alldfblia  BoTt. 

Spec.  Char.,  iic  Leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  remotely  denticulated,  in  3 — 1. 
pairs,  from  IJ  in.  to  2in.  lon^  lanceolate.  Samaras  entire  at  the  apex  and 
acute,  obtuse  at  the  base.  Branchlets  ^een,  dotted  with  white.  Buds 
brown.  Peduncles  below  the  leaves,  sobtary,  2  in.  loiw.  Flowers  naked. 
(Son'i  Mill.,  adapted,  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Spain,  flowering  in 
May.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  nearly  related  to  O'mus  europie'a;  but  by 
Vanl  to  F.  excelsior.  There  is  a  plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which,  in  1836,  was  13  (t.  high,  after  being  10  years  planted ;  and 
from  examining  which  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  this  variety  belongs  to  P. 
excelsior. 

Olier  Sort!  of  lie  common  European  Aih,  treated  by  botanists  as  spedea, 

might  have  been  added  to  the  above,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 

Were  it  not  for  the  respect  which  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pay  to  the  opinions 

of  what  are  considered  established  authorities,  we  should  have  marked  all  the 

kinds  in  this,  and  the  following  section,  as  varieties  of  F.  excSsior. 

B.  Leafieii  rmaU,  tmooth  or  lAinmg  aborre,     yativgi  of  lie  South  of  Europe, 

the  North  of  Africa,  or  the  West  of  Asia. 

1  4.  F.  (b.)  FARviFo!.!*  WiiUi.    The  small-leaved  Ash. 
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Spec.  Char.^  ^c.  Leaflets  5 — ^7  fmirs,  sessile,  roundish 
ovate  and  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base ;  quite  entire 
at  the  base,  but  sharply  serrated  at  the  apex,  mu- 
cronate.  Flowers  naked.  Branches  purplish,  tri- 
gonal at  the  top.  (Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree, 
from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  hieh,  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  1822,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
In  the  environs  of  London,  at  l£un  House,  there  is 
a  tree  54  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  2  ft. 
6  in.,  and  of  the  head  40  ft.  In  the  Horticultural 
Societ/s  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's,  there  are  several  varieties  of  this  tree ; 
some  of  them  having  leaflets  almost  as  long  as  those 
of  the  common  ash.  In  other  places,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nurserv  lines  at  Messrs.  Loddigess,  there 
are  plants,  some  ot  the  leaves  of  which  have  roundish 
leaflets,  and  others  lon^  ones ;  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  doubt  that  this  kind  is  only  a  variety  of  F"  excelsior. 

S  5.  F.  (e.  p.)  aroe'ntba  Loit,    The  sHyeTy-leaved  Ash. 

Meni^lcaiiom.    UAt,  Fl.  Gall..  Sffl. ;  Dod*i  Mill,  4.  {K  61 

Spec,  Char.^  ^c.  Leaves  with  usually  3  pairs  of  rather  coriaceous,  elliptic, 
ovate,  shortly  cuspidate,  bluntlv  toothed  leaflets,  on  short  petiolules. 
Leaves  silvery  grey.  {Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Corsica, 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  Introduced  in  1835,  and  flowering  in  April  and 
Ma^.  There  are  plants  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This 
vanety  must  not  be  confounded  with  F.  e.  f6liis  argenteis,  which  is  merely 
a  variegation  of  the  common  ash  (F.  excelsior). 

$  6.  F.  (e.  p.)  oxyca'rpa  Willd,     The  sharp-fruited  Ash. 

Idemt^fictttitm.    WilkL  Sp.,  4.  pi  1100. :  Don'i  Mill,  4.  p.  55. 
Synomumes,     F.  oxyph^lU  Bitb.  FL  Taur,,  2.  p.  4fia  j  F.  (Xrnus 

Fa/l  lim.  Tour, 
Engramng.    Our  Jig.  1063. 

Spec.  Ckar,^  i^c  Leaflets  2—3  pairs,  almost  ses- 
sile, lanceolate,  acuminated,  serrated,  glabrous. 
Flowers  naked.  Samara  lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  both  ends,  mucronate.  Branchlets  green,  with 
white  dots.  Buds  brown.  {Don*s  Mill.,  iv. 
p.  55.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Caucasus.  Intro- 
duced in  1815,  and  flowering  in  May.  There 
are  plants  of  this  very  distinct  kind  of  ash  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  small-leaved  ash,  this  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  except, 
however,  the  pendulous  variety  of  F,  /entisci- 
folm.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  glossy  green, 
and  are  produced  in  tufts  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

5  7.  F.  (b.)  pa'llida  Bosc.    The  pale-barked  Ash. 
Jieia^baikm.    Bote  ex  Sprang.  Sytt,  I.  p.  9& ;  Don'f  MHL,  4.  p.  SR, 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous,  almost  sessile,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, toothed  leaflets.  Branches  yellow.  {Don*s  MtU,,  adapted.)  In 
Don's  Miller  this  kind  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  North  America ;  but  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs. 
Loddi^,  the  plants  to  which  this  name  is  aflixed  obviously  belonsr  to  F, 
excelsior.  The  specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in 
1834  (having  been  10  yeara  planted),  10  ft.  high. 
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S  8.  F.  XBMTisoiPo'ui  !)«{/:    The  LeBtUcwJeared  Aah. 

I*iiid(a<te>.    DnC  Cut  Hurt.  Pu.,  p.  S3. ,  WWd.  t^,,  p.  1101. 

%M^fa.     P.  (unulKlrtilli  roU  £am.,  1.  ilSS,  &>•'(  UH.,  4.  P.M.  I  i*.  MnmSa  £<■>. 

DKL,a.p.SU.iF.>i>Vptr.>llPM.PI,^,t^t.ir  '      "^      '       J-"""""-- 

<m™*w>;    Fliik.   »;(.,  1B&  t  «. ;  oui  A-  lOK  i  and  Ui<  pUle  of  tkU  ipccto  In  oar  lut 

jjpra.  CKor.,  ^e.     Leaflets  petiidate,   oblong   sod   lanceolate, 
eharplj'  serrated,  dte  senraiwes  roucronate ;  ^— S  pain  ac- 
cordiDg  toVahl;  6 — 7  paira  according  to  Willd.;.lin.  loog, 
tamnel  one  -soiBller  thao  the  lateral  ooea.    BrencDet  dark  ^ 
purple.      Buds    brown.      Flowers    naked.    Samara    aarrow, 
gradually  widening  Co  the  apex,  sad  retuse  there.  (Dtm'i  MUi., 
adapted.)     A  tree,  a  natire  of  the  country  near  Al«)po.     In- 
troduced in  1710,and(lo«eriiisin  Mavand  June.     The  largest 
specimen  near  London  is  at  Purser's  Cross,  where  it  is  up- 
wards of  50fL  high;  and  there  is  one  at   Sjoa   lOft,  hign.l' 
There  is  also  a  tree   at  Croome,  in  Worcestershire,  4<5  years 
planted,   and   35(1.  high;  and  one  at  West  Dean,  in  Sussex, 
10  veaTB  planted,  and  21  ft.  high.     In  France,  a  tree  in  the  park  at  Clair- 
vault,  44  years  planted,  is  S9  ft.  high.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
cooiinonly  propagated  by  grafting;  but  seeds  which  are  recdved   from  the 
north  of  France  come  true  to  their  kind. 

IF.  I.  Sp^n^Hfa  has  aleoder  pendulous  bisnches,  and  form  a  very  de- 
gant  tree.  It  was  introduced  in  1833  ftom  the  Floetbeck  Nureeriea ; 
and  there  are  plants  in  the  Horticulture  Sodety's  Garden,  and 
the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  This  is  a  rapid-growing  and 
most  beautifiil  tree,  whidi,  when  better  known,  will  become  very 
popular. 
C.  Leaoet  and  Leaflet*  large,  giaucmu  arid  downy  beneath.  Na^eei  exckmveig 
of  North  America. 

From  carefullvobservingall  the  alleged  speciesof  American  ash  in  the  Horti< 
cultural  Socie^  B  Garden,  and  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  we  are 
coDvinced  theyaAall  Tariations  of  one  and  the  same  species.  The  moat  distinct 
of  these,  as  lar  as  respects  the  leaves,  appears  to  be  F.  a.  pnb^cens  ;  and  as 
At  as  respects  the  shoots,  F.  a.  quadranKulAts :  but  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that,  as  the  plants  referred  to  as  having  been  examined  are  alt  of  small  size, 
and  some  or  them  miser^le  specimens,  there  may  be  some  of  the  varieties 
mudi  more  distinct  than  we  are  aware  of.  At  the  same  time  we  hold  it  as 
a  prindple,  that  a  difference,  to  be  sped&c,  roust  be  recognisable  in  the  extericH' 
appearance  of  the  plant,  in  every  Stage  of  its  age  and  growth,  and  at  every 
season  of  the  year.  Seeds  of  several  sorts  of  American  ash  are  annually 
imported  from  America  by  Mr.  Charlwood,  and  perhaps  by  other  London 
seedsmen,  and  sold  at  4<.  a  quart ;  but,  as  these  seeds  are  generally  purchased 
by  private  gentlemen  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  by  the  London 
nurserymen,  who  can  produce  saleable  plants  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by 
budding  or  grafting,  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  trhether 
or  not  the  plants  are  true  to  the  specifie  descriptions.  If  they  did  come 
tolerably  true,  we  should  not,  on  that  account,  be  the  less  indined  to  consider 
them  varieties ;  since  the  seeds  of  varieties  of  ftuit  trees,  of  timber  trees,  and 
of  ornamental  shrubs  much  in  cultivation,  and  indeed  of  varieties  of  oilplants 
whatever,  always  come  up  more  or  less  true;  though  individuals  among  seed- 
lings of  such  varieties  may  be  found  widdy  varying  trom  the  general  character 
of  the  variety,  and  hence  so  many  new  varieties  and  subvariettes.  Many 
thousand  seedlings  of  what  Cobbett  called  the  American  ash  (doubtless  F. 
americina  Willd.)  were  purchased  from  him  by  his  admirers  in  different  parts 
of  England,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  possessors  of  such  of  the  plants  as 
are  now  become  trees  of  10  or  12  years'  growth,  might  select  from  among 
thera  many  varieties  very  distinct.    How  far  the  alleged  species  may  difler 
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having  only  heard  of  one  Americaii  ash  which  has  ripened  seed  in  England, 
never  having  seen  the  flower*  of  any  of  the  loru.  Supposing  all  the  alleged 
■pecies  of  American  ash  to  be  but  varieties,  they  will  not  be  more  numerous 
ttiaa  the  varieciea  which  are,  or  might  be,  dutinguished,  of  the  commoa 
European  aah  ;  and  not  half  to  many  sa  there  are  of  Qu#cus  Cirria,  Q.  /^I«x, 
and  other  apecies  of  oak,  of  which  nobody  takes  any  notice,  because  they 
cannot  be  nsdily  prop^ated  by  grafting. 

i<A  Seed*  may  A   _ 
•e  particalaTly  Mr.  Charlwood. 
■a  Willd.,  F.  acuminata  CharlwootTi  Cat.,  ed.  1S35.    No.  9^  and 
M-  1055. 

F.  (a.)  pubitixju  WalL,  F.  pub£acens  and  F.  tomenttea  CAarlwoa/'t  Cat., 


F.  (a.)  epfpfnvi  Michx.  No.  15.,  ^  ^.  ...... 

t  9.  F.  AHBRiCA^A  WUld.     The  American  Ash. 
UraMcMthu.    Willd.  Sp.,  1.  p.  llOi.  1  UlchL  N.  Ann.  SjL,  3.  p.  59. ;  Lodd.  CM.,  id.  ISK 
Sfnomrma.    F.  acuoUitu  Cek  Diet.,  ±  p  5^,   Oam'i  JtUI., «  p.  $&,  Ptnlk  a,  Amur.  &w.,  t, 

p  » ;  J'.  dlBotor  UiM. ;  shitt  Aih.  r'Hn  Aih.  *mtt. 
Omilft    MlchK.R  Aiii«T.SfL,3.tll8.i«iijb.laiUiHMIttwplatogf  thU  ifMiH  In  oar  !■« 

^>ec.  Char.,  <fe.  Leaflets  7,  petiolUe,  oblone.acuminate,  shining  above,  quite 
entire,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  calycuhte.  (i)on'<  Mill.,  adapted.^  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  in  woods.  In- 
troduced in  1723,  and  dowering  in  May. 

Fariely. 

'tF.a.2  latifiUa  has  broader  leaves  than  the  spedea.    The  plant  of  this 
variety  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in  1835,  after 
bong  10  years  planted,  ]  1  h.  h^h. 
Deicnption,   Geography,    ^e.        In 

Iffichaux's  North  American  Syloa,  F. 

amcriciba  is   said   to  be  one  of  the 

most  interesting  among  the  American 

kmds  of  ash  for  the  qualities  of  its 

wood;  and  the  most  remarkable  fur 

the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  for  the 

beautv  of  its  foliage.     It  rises  with  a 

straignt  clean  trunk,  often  undivided 

to  the  height  of  more  than  40  ft.   The 

leaves  are  ISin.  or  Hin.  long;  the 

leaflets  3 in.  or  4 in.  long;  and  they 

are  borne  on  short  petiolules.     Early 

in  spring,  the  leaflets  are  covered  with 

a  light  down,  which  gradually  dis^H 

pears,  till,  at  the  approach  of  sumoier,  • 

they  are  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  light 

green  colour   above,  and  whitish  be- 
neath.    This  lUfference  in  the  colour 

of  the  surfaces  of  the  leaflets  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  species;  and  hence  it  has 

been  named  F.  discolor.     It  is  called  j 

the  white  ash  from  the  colour  of  its 

barkjbjwhichitiaeasilydistingiiished,  " 

in  America,  from  the  other  sorts  iodi- 

Benoua   there.      In   Briuin,  all  sorts  of  American   ash  are  readily  known 

from  Fr&unus  eicilsior,  by  their  lighter  bark,  and  by  the  paler  green  of 
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their  leaves.  The  species  or  nuriety  under  consideration  is  abundant  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada ;  and,  as  a  cold  climate  is  more  congenial  to  it  than  a 
warm  one,  it  is  found  in  greater  numbers  north  of  the  Hudson  River  than 
south  of  it.  Its  &vourite  situations  are  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  or 
acclivities  of  swamps,  where  it  attains  the  heio;ht  of  80  ft.,  with  a  trunk  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  **  the  upper  part  of  New  I&mpshire,  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  white  elm  ( Irhnus  montana),  yellow  birch  (j9etula  liitea), 
white  maple  (A^cer  eriocdrpum),  hemlock  spruce  (A^biea  canadensis),  and 
black  spruce  (A^'bies  nigra) ;  and  in  New  Jersey  it  is  mingled  with  the  red 
maple  (ij^cer  rubrum),  shell-bark  hickory  (CTkrya  dlba),  and  button-wood 
(Pl&tanus  occidentalis).  In  lar^  trees,  the  heart-wood  is  reddish,  and  the 
sap-wood  is  white.  It  is  used,  m  America,  for  all  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  wood  of  the  ash  is  applied  in  Europe;  and  for  other  uses  peculiar 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  former  country.  The  wood  is  exported  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  England,  in  planks.  About  the  year  1826,  when  Cobbett 
became  a  nurseryman,  and  strongly  recommended  several  kinds  of  American 
trees,  several  plantations  were  formed,  in  different  parts  of  England,  of  the 
white  ash  :  but  a  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  compared  with  the  common  European  ash.  The  American  sorts 
of  ash,  it  is  observed  by  Descemet,  writing  at  Odessa,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  prospering  in  soils  where  the  European  ash  will  languish.  They  are 
not,  he  says,  like  F.  excelsior,  subject  to  lose  their  leaves  by  the  ravages 
of  the  insect  O&ntharis  vesicat6na  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwelling-houses.  They 
resist  the  burning  heats  of  summer  much  better  than  the  European  asn 
tree,  and  maintain  a  deep  green  foliage  during  the  hottest  weather,  when 
that  of  the  common  ash  becomes  pale,  and  very  frequently  withers  and  drops : 
in  short,  the  American  ash  trees,  he  adds,  deserve  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  forests,  in  lines  for  bordering  roads,  and  in  small  groups  in  parks  and 
Sleasure-gi'ounds.  (Tableau  Historique,  &c,,  p.  39.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
london,  young  trees  are  generally  more  or  less  injured  by  the  spring  frosts ; 
nevertheless,  in  Surrey,  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  there  is  a  tree,  36  years  planted, 
which  is  33  ft.  high ;  and  in  Bedfordshire,  at  Southhill,one,  22  years  planted, 
which  is  14ft.  high.  In  France,  at  Clairvault,  a  tree,  30  years  planted,  is 
30  ft.  high.  The  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
were,  in  1835,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  after  being  10  y^ars  planted.  Price 
of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  6d.  each,  and  of  seeds  4f .  per  quart ;  at 
Bollwyller,  plants  are  1  franc;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents. 

1  10.  F.  (a.)  pubb'scens  Walt,    The  downy  Ash. 

Ideni0catkm.    Walt  FL  Car.,  pi  SM.  i  Vahl  Enum.,  p.  51. ;  Punh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept,  1.  p.  9.;   Willd. 

Spi,  4.  PL  llOS. }  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  5& 
Sffnoi^meg.    F.  nigra  DwBoi  Harbk.,  ed.  2.,  vol  1.  p.  898. ;  F.  lomenttiM  Mickx.  N.  Amer,  Syl.,  9. 

p.  6&  :  red  Ash.  black  Atb,  Amer. 
Bf^ramngt.    Micnz.  N.  Amer.  Syl.,  3. 1 119. ;  and  our  fig.  1056L 

Spec,  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  3 — 4«  pairs,  petiolate,  elliptic-ovate,  serrated,  downy 
or  tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  branches.  Flowers  caly- 
culate.  Racemes  rather  compound.  Calyx  campanulate.  Samara  narrow- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  short  mucro  at  the  apex,  2  in.  long.  Stamens 
2_a— 4.  {Dtm's  MUl.^  iv.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  30  ft.  hi|h ;  introduced  in  18 1 1, 
and  flowering  in  May.  Though  Michaux  has  descnbed  the  leaflets  as  den- 
ticulated, yet  in  his  figure,  of  which  JSg.  1056.  is  a  reduced  copy,  they  are 
perfectly  entire,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  living  plants  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges. 

yarietiet. 

t  F.  (a.)  p,  2  long^oUa  Willd.  Sp.,  iv.  p.  1103.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1. 

{>.  9.,  Lodd.  Cat,,  ed.  1836 ;  F.  pennsylv&nica  Marsh, ;  has  the 
eaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuated,  somewhat  serrated. 
*  F.  (a.) p.  3  latiflblia  Willd.,  Pursh  Fl.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  9.,  has  the 
leaflets  ovate,  broad. 

4>i  2 
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iT.ia.)p.iinbp«iiKnu   Pen.  Eneb.,  H.  p.  606.,  Punh  FL    Amer. 
Sept.  l.,p.  9.;  ?  F.  aubriDAsa  Bote;  has  the  leefleta  pefioUte, elliptio- 
oblong,    BCuminoted,   Bharplj  Berrated,  down;   beneath;  commOD 
petioles  ghbroui. 
I)e»cripHoB,  ^e.     According  to  Michaui, 

tills  tree  rises  pcfpendicularij  to  the  h^ght 

of  60ft.,  with  a  trunk   ISin.  or   ISin.  m 

diaineter.     The  length  of  the  annual  shcuXs, 

and  the  spaces  between  the  buds,  are  one 

half  those  oF  F.  americanB ;  and  the  tree  is  of 

smaller  Biie,  and  slower  Growth.  The  leaves 

are  from  13  in.  to  15  in- long,  downy  on  the 

under  suriace ;  and  on  insulated  trees  [his 

down  becomes  red  on  the  uiproach  of  bu-  _ 

tumn,  both  on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  that 
rear;  whence,  probably,  the  name  of  red  asb. 

The  bait  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown, 

and  die  heart-wood  of  a  briber  red  than 

that  of  the  white  ash.    Thi«  tree  is  most 

^nindant  in  Pennsj'Ivania,  Maryland,  and 

Vii^nia;    where    it    prefers   swamps    and 

places  &e(^nently  inundated,  or  liable  to  be 

covered  with  water  by  copious  rains.     In 

thece  situations,  it  is  accompanied  by  the 

■hell-bark  hickory  (Cftrya  ilba),  bitt»  nut 

hickory  (Carja  amara),  swamp  white  oak 

(Qu6rcus   Ainus  dt8Col<H'),  red  maple  M^cer  rfibmm),  sweet  gum  fLinut- 

d&mbar   StyrBetflua>,  and  tupeb  tree    (Nj^sa   bicolor).      In   the   United 

States,  the  wood  ot  the  red  ash  is  applied  to  the  same  usei  as  that  of  the 

white  a.<h;  compared  with  which,  it  u  somewhat  harder,  and  leas  dastic. 

In  Britain,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  tree.     The  tpectmea 

in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  was,  in    1634,   after  having  been  10 

years  planted,  19ft.  high.    Prjee  of  plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  U.  M. 

each,  and  of  seeds  4i.  per  quart ;  at  Bollwytter,  plants  are  1  franc  each ;  and 

at  New  York,  50  cents. 

t  U.F.  (i.)MHBUOiFo'LU  FoU.    The  El<ler-le«*ed  Alb. 

UmlHaUUm.     Vital  Eoum.,  L  p.  SL. j  WIM  Sb,  4  p.  1089.  t  Huhl.  Nor.  AcL  ScrnL  BsiiL,  S. 

P.9M.  1  Punh  PI.  Anur.  Sept,  1.  p.  8,:  Don'i  Hin.  f.  p.M.i  Lodd.  CaL,  hL  ISK 
Sunanmtt.    F.  ntgn  Uamct ;  P.  oini  Barf. ;  tb«  b\mek  Aib,  Wiur  Aita,  Amer. 
enfrSrimtl.    UlcFi.  V.  Anur.  SfL,  i  L  1BL  j  IDd  Dur^,  11^7.  md  KISS. 

^ec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  3  pairs,  3 — i  in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends,  sessOe, 
ovHtA-lanceolate,  sarated,  having  the  axils  of  the  veins  villous  beneatii. 
Young  branches  green,  beset  with  black  dots.  Buds  brown  or  blue. 
Flowers  like  those  of  tbe  common  ash.  (Son't  MilL,  iv.'  p.  54.)  A  tre^ 
30  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  North  America,  nam  Canada  to  t^rolina,  btro- 
duced  in  1800,  and  Bowering  in  May. 
Varitiy. 

i  F.  (a.)  a.  8  criipa  Lodd.  Cot.,  ed.  1S36,  has  the  leaves  curled.    Tlwre 

are  plants  of  thin  variety  in  the  aiiwretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Michaux  mentions  another  sort  of  black  ash,  foiind  in  Kcntu(£y ; 

but  which,  he  saye,  be  i>  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  to  be  able 

to  describe. 

Dacriplion,  4^.     The  black  ash,  Michaui  says,  grows  to  the  height  of  60  ft. 

orTOft^  withatniDk  2  ft.  in  diameter.     The  buds  areofade^  blue,  and  the 

young  shoots  are  sprinkled  with  dots  of  the  saue  colour,  which  dicappear  as 

the  season  advances.     Tbe  leaves,  at  th^  unfolding,  are  acctHnpuiied  by 

scales,  which  fell  after  two  or  three  weeks ;  they  are  18  in.  or  15  in.  loi^  when 

fully  developed ;  and  the  leaflets  are  sessile,  of  a  de^  green  colour,  smooth  on 
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the  upper  lurftce,  aod  coated  with  red 
down  on  the  -aiiiiD  ribs  beneath.    When 
bruised,  they  emit  on  odour  like  that  of 
the  leaves  of  the  elder.    The  samaras  re- 
•emble  those  of  the  blue  ash  (F,  quadran- 
gul&ta),  and  are  nearly  as  broad  at  the 
,  base  as  at  the  summit.    The  black  ash  it 
easilj  distiiiKuished  from 
the  white  ash  by  its  bark, 
which  is  of  a  duller  hue. 
'   lessdeeplyfurrowed,Bnd 
has  thelayers  of  the  epi- 
dermis applied  in  broad 
■heets.       The    tree    ii 
found  in  the  northern 
ssction   of   the   United 
States,  and  in  the  pro- 
Thices  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia, 
in  great  abundance,  in  the 
forests.    It  is  generally 
(bund  on  a  moist  soil,  and  usually  accompanied  b?  the  red   maple  (^cer 
rilbrum),  the  yellow  birch  (^£tula  \iitca),  the  black  spruce  (^'bies  nigra), 
and  the  arbor  vitce  (7%ilia  occidentiliaj.     In  the  miildle  states  of  the  Union, 
this  tree  associates  with  the  .1'cer  nlbnun  and  ^.  pub^cens  (No.  10.p.l233.). 
Its  timber  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  white  ash ;  compared  with 
which,  its  wood  is  tougher  and  more  elastic,  but  less  durable  when  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  dryness  and  moisture.     In  the  district  of  Maine,  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  white  ash  for  hoops ;  and,  as  the  wood  separates  readily  into  thin 
narrow  strips,  it  is  used  for  making  chair  bottoms,  and  com-riddlea;  as  the 
common  ash  is  in  Britain,  and  more  jiardcularly  in  Scotland.     The  black  ash 
is  liable  to  be  disfigured  with  knobs  in  the  trunk,  which  are  sometimes  de- 
tached to  make  bowls,  and  which,  when  polished,  exhibit  curious  undulations 
of  fibre.     This  sort,  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  of  ash,  is  also  very  prolific 
in  potash.     Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  1(.  6d.  each,  and  seeds  it. 
per  quart. 

I  18.  F.  (a.)  «ii*D»A((otn.AV«  MUAx.    The  quBdrtrngular-Arancfed  Ash. 

vSlbHBD.,  L  f-SO.;  FunhFL  Adhi.  SepC,  I.  p.  A|  Dun'I  MIIL,  A  n  si 

-       -'     I  £wn.  Cnn.j  J'.q<udiu(uUrti£aljr(W..*d.l8»|blwArii, 

■r.  S;L,  &  e.  ua  t  ■t»l  majin-  )sra,  1060, 

^Mc.  Char.,  Spe.  Leaflets  almost  sessile,  elliptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  downy 
beneath.  Saman  blunt  at  both  ends.  Branches  quadrangular.  (Zhn'i  Mill., 
iv.  p.  sa.)  A  tree,  from  63  ft.  to  70  ft.  high ;  a  native  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.    It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Vttnelu. 
t  F.  (a.)  ^.S  aertidia  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1636,  baa  the  leave*  with  cont]ucuoiu 

Dacriytion,^.  The  blue  ash,  in  the  United  States,  HBchaux  obwrres, 
"frequently  exceeds  60  ft.  or  70ft.  in  h^ht,  and  IS  in.  or  eoin.  indiametef. 
Its  leaves  are  Irom  19  in.  to  IB  in.  long,  and  are  composed  of  B,  3,  or  4  pairs 
of  Irafiets,  with  an  odd  one.  The  leaflets  ere  large,  smooth,  oval-acuminate, 
distinctly  toothed,  and  supported  by  short  pedoluled.  The  ^oung  shoots  to 
which  the  leaves  are  attactied  are  Jistingntshed  by  4  opposite  membranes,  3 
or  i  lines  broad,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  extending  through  their  whole 
length.  This  character  dis^pears  in  the  third  or  founh  year,  feaving  only  the 
traces  oF  its  existence.  The  seeds  are  flat  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  base."    The  blue  ash  is  found  only  iu 
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TeniMssee,  Kentucky,  wad  the  soutb- 
ern  part  of  Ohio,  wbeK  the  cUmnie 
U  mild,  and  the  soil  Tertile  b  an  eureme 
degree.  This  fertilitj  kchu  to  serve 
a*  a  substitute  for  tfau  d^ree  of  moiat- 
ure  which,  in   the  Athuitic 


detv-M 
Loddigi 


the   aab.      Where  this   tree 
abounds,  its   wood   is   used  | 
for  the  flooriog  and  covering  I 
oThouses;  though  for  shingles 
'  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
tulip  tree.    Plants  of  this  sort 
'n  the  Horticultural  So-  / 
's  Garden,  end  in  Messn. .' 
liges's    artwretum ;    but 
they  are  of  no  great  heisfat.  \ 
They  are  readily  distinguished  i 
from  bU  the  other  varietiea  , 

of  American  ash,  as  far  as  ^^ 
we  have  been  able  to  obserre  "™' 
these  in  the  neishbourtioodof  Londoo, 
by  the  bark  of  uie  trunk,  which  ci«ck« 
and  separates  at  the  edge*  into  dun 
plates,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  white  American  oak  (^uircus  flba).  The  price  of  plants  is  &.e*ch, 
and  of  seeds  it.  per  quart. 

1  i:i.  F.  (a.)  juglandifo'lia  Lam.     The  Walnut-leaved  Ash. 
IdatMaillai.    Lim.  Diet.. S. p,  MSi  WOld.^,  1-  p.  11M;  Punh  Fl  Amer.  Sc^, Lp.9.i  Don'i 

Sgnminta.    F.  Vlrldii  Michi.  S.  Amcr.  M.,  S.  p.  Oi.  t  U(L  1  F.  ctecokr  IMU. :  Uw  atat  ait, 

Mi3u.!  watgrnbKck  A>h,i^<*. 
Eitgrairitigi.  MIcbi.  K.  Amer.  S|L,S,  t  ^Sfl.■,  ouij^1(KI,loni.i  ind  tbei>)ilelii  aailut  TotuBt 
Spec.  Char.,  tj-c.  Leaflets  8 — 1  pwrs,  3  in.  long,  membranous,  glabrous,  but 
not  shiaing,  canescent  beneath,  downy  in  the  axils  of  the  vdns,  stalked, 
eUiptic-lanceolate,  serrated,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  gbbrous.  Branches 
glabrous,  and,  like  the  buds,  greyish  brown.  Flowers  calrculate.  Calyx 
■l^tootheil.  Corymbs  pendulous.  Samara  linear.  (Uon'j  Mill.,  ad^ited.) 
A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  5Ufl.  high;  a  native  from  Canada  to  North  Carolina; 
found  In  shady  wet  woods,  and  chiefly  in  the  western  districts.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1724,  and  flowers  in  May. 

i  F.(a.)  j.8  tiibintegtrrimaWatA  Enum.,:.  p. SO.;  F.juglandifolia ^ snb> 
serrata  Wi^.;  F.  caroliniina  Wangenh.  .^mrr.,  p.  Sl.ei  IVilid.,  Du 
Rot  Harbk.,  ed.  2.,  vol.  i.  p.  400.  ei  yahl;    F.  Ndne.A'ngliv  and 
F.  carolini&na  AfiU.  Diet.,  Nos.  5, 6.  ? 
Detcr^iion,^c.     The  green  ash  is  easily  recognised  by 
the  brilliant  colour  of  its  young  shoots;  and  by  its  leaves  . 
being  nearly  of  the  same  colour  on  bo^  surfacea.     From 
this  uniformity,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  the  foliage  of 
trees.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  applied  the  specific  name  c6ncolor; 
and  Michaux  gave  this  tree  the  popular  name  of  the  green 
ash.     The  leaves  var^  in  length  from  Gin.  to  15  in.  with 
from  E  to  4  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  to  the  coolness  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows.     The  leaflets  are  petiolated,  and  distinctly 
denticulated.     The  seeds  are  small ;  and  the  tree  does  not 
attain  a  great  size.     The  green  ash  is  more  common  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  than  in  any  other  part  1061 

of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  uie  white  ash  and  black 
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Mb.     Id  Americm,  the  wood  u 

ZUed  to  the  tame  purposes  u 
:  of  the  other  species ;  but  in 
France,  into  which  couDtry  it 
was  introduced  in  177G,  ana  in 
England,  it  is  only  to  be  conri- 
dered  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Tiie  finest  specimens  of  it  that 
we  hsTe  heard  of  are  in  the 
garden  of  Pope's  ViUa  at  Twick- 
enhsjn,  but  beyond  the  found-  > 
ation  of  the  wall  which  bounded 
what  was  Pope's  propeny,  where 
it  is  67  St.  huh,  the  diameter  of 
the  trunk  3n.,  and  of  the  head 
70  ft.  This  splendid  tree,  wbich 
retains  its  leaves  till  Christmas, 
flowers,  but  never  produces  seed. 
In  Pembrokeshire,  at  Stackpole 
Court,  where,  in  40  years,  it  has 
attuned  the  height  of  GO  ft.,  it 
ripens  seeds,  from  which  many 
youn^  plants  have  been  n 
and  distributed  in  the  plantal 
In  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  in  SO  years,  it  has  atiabed  the  height  of  35  ft. 
In  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  at  Danibristie  Park,  15  years  plante<C  it  is  19  ft. 
high.  In  Ireland,  in  the  Qlasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  one,  35  years  planted,  is 
SO  ft.  high;  and  in  Louth,  at  Oriel  Temple,  there  is  one,  45  years  planted, 
which  is  56  ft.  high.  Price  of  plants  and  seeds  as  in  the  preceding  sort. 
1   14.  F.  (a.)  caroliniaVa  Lam.     The  Carolina  Ash. 

nh  Fl  AnKT.  Snt,  L  d.  EL  ;  Vital  filBm.,  t-p-BL;  WUld. 

.odd.  CiL,  *d.  l£lG. 

p.iS*.;  f.  ttnuiaUt  MIdu.JU.  Jri.,  p.  33. ;  F.  luuw. 

Spec.  Char.,  Sfc.     Leaflets  S — 3  pairs,  oval,  petiolate,  serrated,  glabroos  and 
shining  above.     Flowers  calyculate.     Branches  glabrous,  and,  Uke  the  buds, 
brownish.      Racemes  loose,   l)in.  long,  often  twin   from  the  same  bud. 
Pedicels  numerous,  umbellate.      Calyx  small,  campanulate.  (Don'i  MilL, 
adapted.)     A  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  50ft.  high ;  a  native  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Carolina.     It  was  introduced  b  1783,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
Deicripticn,  ^r.     This  is  a  verv  remarkable  variety,  readily  distinguished  by 
the  large  size  of  its  leaflets,  which  are  nearly  round,  but  acuminated,  and  sel- 
dom consist  of  more  than  two  pairs,  with  an  odd  one.   The  samaras  are  unlike 
those  of  any  of  the  preceding  sorts;  being  flat,  oval,  and  often  almost  as  broad 
as  they  are  long.     "Tbe  tree  seldom  exce^  30  ft.  in  height ;  and  it  flowers  and 
fruits  when  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  high.    In  spring,  the  lower  suriiice  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  young  shoots,  are  covered  with  down,  which  disappears  as  the  sum- 
mer advances.     This  species  is  limited  to  the  southern  states;  abounding 
chiefly  on  the  river  at  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina ;  and  upon  the  Ashley  and 
the  Cooper,  in  South  Carolina.  ( Jfic&f.)    In  America,  it  is  entirely  neglected 
as  a  timber  tree ;  and  in  Europe,  it  is  solely  conudered  as  ornamental. 
X   15.  J^.  (a,)  KFrpTEHA   Vahl.     The  yvJDg-topped-ieeded,  or  Iwo-colotrtil, 

n.     PunliFT.  AmFT.  Srpl..  1.  p.!.  ;  Vltll  QmoL,  I.  p.  JO. ;  Wllld.  Sp.,^  p.  1102,1  DdD'* 
p.K.1  Liidd.Cit..ai 

Sngmimg.    Oimn.  PrucL,  1.  L 

Spec.  Ckar.,^c.     Leaflets  lanceolate-elliptic,  subserrated,  opaque,  and  downy 

beneath  on  the  vems.    Samara  cuneated,  t^tuse  and  emaipnate  at  ths 
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■pex.  Rod  Unte  at  the  bottom,  Youns  bnuKhoi  green,  oonrai  with  whhA 
dots.  Bark  chioky.  Flowers  calyculBte.  Bodi  brown.  (Dmt't  ABU.,  iv. 
p.  55.^  A  tree,  30  ft.  high;  a  native  of  North  AnMtica,  from  Cana<ta  to 
CvolmB.  [ntroduced  in  18S3,  ard  flowering  in  Hsy.  There  are  plants  of 
this  sort  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  in  the  arbaretHm  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  tree  in  the  former  collectkm  was,  in  1834,  Ifi  ft. 
high,  after  bang  lOyears  planted. 

}  16.  F.  (a.)  plattca'bpa  Vakl.    The  broad-fruited  Ash. 

MnMcoMH    Vibl  Etiam.,  LM0.(  PunhnAma.Scpt.,  Lctftj  Dn^  HUL,1  p.fi5.i  LaM. 

cZ,ti.a3e. 
%iH^».  F.emUaiAiaCtle^Car.,t.K.;  On  Cmlim  Atti,  Jmer. 
Zwnm'WL    Hlebi.N.  Abb.StL.S.  B(.IWjUd(Rir;^U»3,10S4 
Spec.  Char.,  fc.    Leaflets  almost  seasile,very  distinctlr  scrreted,  elliptio-IuiccD- 

late,  2  in.   long  and   1  in.  broad ;  iiaving  the  larger  veina  villous  beneatfa. 

Bamora    elliptic-janceolate, 

2ia.   long,  acute  at   both 

ends.     (Dm'i     AfUl.,     n. 

p.  55.)    A  tree,  from  30  (I. 

to  50  ft.  high ;  a  native  of 


of  the  Hor^cultural  Sodetj 
was,  in  1B34,   lift,  high, 

.  after  having  been  6  years  planted.   It  Is  very  easily  known  from  all  the  other 
American  ashes,  by  the  leaves  dying  off,  in  the  autumn,  of  a  fine  purple. 


S^tec.  Char.,  S/c.  Leefleta  6  pairs,  3  in.  long,  ovBt»«blong,  unequally  semted, 
acuminated,  glabrous,  but  not  shining,  petiolate.  Branches  glabrous. 
Flowers  calyculate.  Young  branches  green,  smooth.  Buds  brown.  (i>oa'« 
MOl.,  iv.  p.  fid.)  A  tree  SO  ft.  to  50  ft.  high ;  a  nadve  of  North  America. 
Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

%   18.  F.  (a.)  mi'xta  Baic.     The  mixed  Ash, 
j  Donl  Mi]]., «.  p.  K. 


Spec.  Our,.  AC.  Lcavawlih  s»ln  of  LodcU,  (Iml 
untqiuUf  UDlhfd.  (Om'i  Mlk,  It.  p.  5s.)  a  tn 
ION,  ud  toviaiat  In  BUy.    Wa  hire  □<>(  •nca  Ifa 


X  19.  J^.  (a.)  pulvbrule'nta  Boic.     Thepowdery  Ash. 

HAUtUfWln.     Bacciaprriis  Sr^'.  l'P96.j  Doi|-|HUL,4.p.S5. 

rtnuntBj.*  ^oln  poatdRT.  (.bon'l  tliO.,  I» 'p.  SS-l     Aire*,  >  D>t)t<?Konh  Amoil 
ducMl  Id  isii.  Hid  inning  ill  Ml,.    We  faiie  dm  Hm  tbt  plint. 
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9  90.  F.  (a.)  rubigu^nda  Bote.    The  mldish-twk^  Ash. 

Alm^tMtfMk    Bow,  L  c. ;  I>m*l  MOL,  4^  pi  5& 

Spec.  Char,^  Ac  Leayes  with  S  piin  of  ooriaceoui  Inileto,  rather  tsmentow  beneath,  oldong,  acuteu 
a  little  toothed,  and  having  the  veint  and  petiohs  reddish  beneath.  Buds  and  branchlets  crer. 
(7>o»*«  MilLy  w.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in 
Maj.  We  have  not  seen  this  lort 

t  81.  jP.  (a.)  longipo^lia  Bote,    The  long-leaved  Ash. 

Uemi^fiaUkm,    Boac,  L  c. ;  Don's  BlilL,  A  pc  56. 

Spic  Ckar.,  Ac  Leaves  with  3  pain  of  leaflMs,  shint&g  above,  but  tomentose  beneath,  and  on  the 
petioles.  Leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminated,  a  bttle  toothed.  Branches  hairy.  {Don*s  MiU.^ 
iv.  Dk  56.) '  A  tree,  from  SOft  to  40ft  high ;  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1814, 
and  flowering  in  Maj.       We  have  not  seen  this  sort 

1  22.  F.  (a.)  yi'ridis  Bote,    The  green  Ash. 

Uen^fieatkm.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mill.,  A  pi  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  cd.  189& 

Spec,  Ckar,,i^c,  Leaves  with  3' pairs  of  leaflets,  shining  above,  but  the  veins 
are  downy  beneath ;  Jeaflets  oblong,  acute,  sharply  and  unet]ually  serrated. 
Branches  green.  (Don't  MUL,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Introduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.  A  tree  of  this  sort,  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  HorticiQtural  Society,  was,  in  1834, 13ft.  high,  after  being 
8  years  planted. 

f  23.  F,  (a.)  cinb^rba  Bote,    The  grey  Ash. 

UtniiflcaHon.    Bote, L o. }  Don**  Mill,  A  pl56.  ;  Lodd.  Gat,  ed.  1886L 

Spec,  Ckar,^  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,  but  the  veins  are 
rather  pilose  beneath;  leaflets  lanceolate,  unequally  toothed.    Buds  linear, 

5rey,  puose.  (Don't  MiU,,  iv.  p.  56.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
ntroduced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  May.    There  are  plants  of  this  sort 
in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  LodiSges. 

S  24.  JP.  (a.)  a^lba  Bote.    The  white  Ash. 

Idemtpleati<m.    Bosc.,  1.  c  ;  Don's  MUL,  A  p.  66. 

Ssfnonifmeg.    In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  there  are^  or  were  lately,  P.  carolinilLna  ftiha, 

F.  americlina  &lba  var.,  and  RumTJiibA  afflnls  j  but,  whether  any  of  them  is  asynonyme  of  the  F. 

&lba  of  Bosc,  we  are  unable  to  determine 

Spec.  Char.,  ^e.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  hairy  beneath,  and  on  the  petioles.  Leaflets  lad- 
ceolate,  unefjually  and  sharpiv  toothed,  acuminated.  Branches  grey.  (Hon**  Mtllf  iv.  f.  56.)  A 
tree,  a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1823,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  sort  bdng  in  British  gardens  under  this  name :  the  white  ash  of  Cobbett  is  our 
^.  amerteSuia. 

S  25.  F,  (a.)  Ricba^rd/  Bosc.    Richard's  Ash. 

iaaU(fleaHon.    Bosc,  L  e. ;  Don*«  Mill,  A  p.  fi6L  s  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  183& 

Spec,  Char.,  Sfc,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  oblong,  acute,  toothed,  glabrous 
leaflets ;  but  the  veins  are  rather  pilose  beneath.  Branches  cinereous,  pflose 
at  the  base.  (Don't  MUL,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  of  this  sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

S  26.  F.  (a.)  ova^ta  Bote,    The  0Yaie4eaved  Ash. 

Uem^katiom.    Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don't  Mill,  A  p»  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18a& 

Spec,  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  pilose  beneath,  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  that  are  ovate, 
acute,  equally  toothed.  Buds  fulvous.  (Don't  MUl,,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April  and  May.  Litroduced 
in  1812.   There  are  plants  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum. 

!P  27.  F.  (a.)  ni^gra  Bote.    The  black  Ash. 

Jden^ficaUim.    Bosc,  L  & ;  Don's  Mia,  A  p.  5& ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18SGL 

Spec,  Char.ySfc,  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  dabrous  leaflets,  which  are  oblong, 
acuminated,  somewhat  sinuately  toothed.  Branches  blackish.  (Don't  Mill,, 
iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowering  there  in  April 
and  May.  Introduced  in  1825.  A  plant  of  this  sort,  in  the  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was,  in  1834,  13  ft.  high,  after  being  8  years 
planted. 
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S  28.  F,  (a.)  BLLf'pTiCA  Bote,    The  eUiptio^InRwd  Ash. 

Idmi^caikm.    Bou,  L  c. ;  Don*i  MilL.i.  p.  86. ;  LoddL  Cat,  ed.  1838. 

iS^r.  Char.,  4^.    Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  leaflets,  pilose  beneath,  oblongs 
mucronate,  a  little  toothed.    Buds  fulvous.    Branches  brownish  black. 

iZXm'f  MtU.^  iv.  p.  56.)      A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America.     Intro- 
uced  in  1824,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.     There  are  plants  of  this 
sort  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

1  29.  F,  (a.)  fu^sca  Bosc,    The  brown-^fYmc^«ef  Ash. 

IdaU^Uatiom.    Bote,  L  c. ;  Don*f  MUL,  4.  p.  56. 

Spec  Ckmr.,^e.  LeaTM  with  S  pain  of  leaflets,  glabroui  above,  but  the  refna  Tllloua  beneath  ; 
leaflets  obkmg,  mucrooate,  unequally  tootliecL  firanchet  brovn.  {Ikm*»  Mtlt^  ivjk  3S.)  A  trea^ 
a  native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  18S3,  and  flowering  in  April  and  Bay.  We  are  boI  aware 
of  this  sort  being  In  British  gardens. 

f  30.  F,  (a.)  ruVa  Bosc.    The  nifous-Aoir^  Ash. 

Identifietttkm.   Bosc,  L  c. ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  5a 

Spec.  Ckar.t  4e.  Leaves  with  S  pairs  of  leaflets,  beset  with  rufous  hairs  beneath,  laoceolale, 
nated,  ciispidatej^nequallv  toothed.  {Don'$  iiilLt  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  North  / 
Introduced  in  18S8,  and  noweriog  in  April  and  May ;  but  we  have  not  seen  the  plant 

S  31,  F.  (a.)  panno^sa  Vent,  et  Bote.    The  cloth-like-^tmf  Ash. 

Jdeniifieatkm.    Vent,  et  Bosc,  I.  c. ;  Don's  Mill.  4l  p.  56. 
EngraviMg.    The  plate  of  this  qMcies  in  our  last  Volume. 

Spec.  Chtr.y  S^c.  Leaves  with  3  purs  of  leaflets,  villously  tomentose  beneath, 
petiolate,  ovate,  quite  entire,  attenuated  at  both  ends.     Buds  fiilvous. 

.  Petioles  glabrous.  (DotCt  Mill.,  iv.  p.  56.)  A  tree,  a  native  of  Carolina. 
Introduced  in  1820,  and  flowering  in  April  and  May.  There  are  plants  o£ 
this  sort  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddi^  \  and  there  is  a  tree,  at  Ham 
House  67  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  is  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  head 
48  ft.  A  portrait  of  this  tree,  as  it  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  will 
be  found  m  our  last  Volume.  As  far  as  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  James 
Loudon,  has  observed,  this  tree  has  never  flowered. 

5  32.  F.  Bo'sc//  G.  Don.    Bosc's  Ash. 

Ident^icttiion.    Don's  Mill,  4b  pi  56. 
S^noinf^ne.    F.  nkna  Bote,  but  not  Willd. 

Spec  Ckar.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  3  pairs  of  clabrous  leaflets,  oblong,  acuminate,  and  toothed.  ConnMQ 
petioles  winged  at  the  base.  Buds  blackish.  Branches  cinereous.  Flowers  naked.  {Ikm't  MUL,  iv. 
pi  55.)    A  tree,  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  in  May  and  JancL 

m  33.  F.  (a.)  i\>LEMONiiFo^LiA  Poir.    The  Greek-Valerian-leaved  Ash. 

Identification.    Poir.  in  N.  Du  Ham.,  4.  p.  66l  ;  Don's  Mill,  4.  pi  51 ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  18S6. 
Sffnonffma.    P,  n&ua  J}etf.  Uort  Par.  et  Arb.,  1.  p.  104. ;  P.  n&na  (appendicul&ta)  Per$,  EncILt  8> 
pi  604. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  usually  4^-5  pairs,  quite  glabrous,  sharply  toothed, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile,  fq)proximate,  6 — 7  lines  long,  and  3  lines  broad,  acute. 
Petioles  a  httle  winged ;  common  petioles  winged.  Branches  of  a  livid 
lead-colour.  (Don't  Mill.,  iv.  p.  54.)  A  branched  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America,  flowering  in  April  and  May.  Introduced  in  1812.  There  are 
plants  bearing  this  name  m  the  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  but  we 
can  see  nothing  in  their  leaves  resembling  any  species  of  Polem^nium. 

5  34.  F.  (a.)  tri'ptera  yutt.    The  three>winged^rtttfe</  Ash. 

Identification.    Nutt  Gen.  Amer.,  S.  p.  232.;  Don's  Mill,  4.  {x  5& 

Spec.  Char.,  ifc  Leaflets  obovate,  entire,  tomentose  beneath,  oblique  at  the  base.  Samara  IntMd, 
cUipticu>bovate,  mosUy  S-wingol,  attenuated  at  the  base,  l.seeded.  Seed  3^ded.  (Am'i  MUL, 
iv.  p.  5&)    A  tree^  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  in  oak  forests,  not  yet  introduced. 

%  35.  F.  CHiNE^Nsis  Boxb.     The  China  Ash. 

Identification.    Ronb.  F1.  Ind.,  1.  p.  15a  ;  Don's  MUL,  4.  p.  55. 

Spec  Char.,  ^c.  Leaflets  from  3  to  7,  Unceolate,  serrated.  Panicles  axillary  and  terminal 
leaves  glabrous.  Lateral  leaflets  on  short  petioles,  and  smaller  than  the  terminal  one.  which  Is 
protruded  on  a  winged  petiole.  Branches  erect  Flowers  apetalous.  Panicles  droonlmr.  Style 
lone  and  cuTTed.  (Don't  Milt.,  iv.  pi  55.)  A  tree,  growing  to  the  hei^t  of  from  12  ft!to90  ft. ;  a 
natfve  of  China  j  and  flowering  in  Aprill  We  have  not  h  Aid  of  thisiSides  be^  in  BmaLaT 
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9  36.  F.  ScBiEDiu^NA  ScUecht.    Schiede's  Ash. 

Idemtifieaikm.    SehlMbt  et  Cham,  in  Linnaa,  &  M-  i  Daa%  Mia,  4  p  fifi. 
Sgmom^me.    Fagira  diibU  Ram.  et  SckuU.,  S.  p.  VS. 

^pec  Char.,  ^c.  Glabxoui.  Leaves  with  9  pain  of  scwile,  lanceolate,  bluntitb,  quite  entire  leaflett, 
or  with  a  few  obiolete  lecnturet  in  front ;  the  old  ones  the  longest,  and  attenuated  at  the  base ; 
all  thin,  shining  above,  and  paler  beneath.  Common  petiole  channeled.  Samara  nearly  linear, 
with  the  wing  hardly  dOated  in  front,  eUipticoblong,  obtuse  at  the  apex,  ending  in  an  oblique 
little  iM^nt  CalTX  deeply  5.parted.  Stigmas  S.  LDon*t  MiU.,  It.  p.  55.)  A  tree,  10  ft  to  15  ft. 
high ;  a  native  oc  Mexloo^  In  wann  sttuatiooa.    Not  yet  intnnuoid. 

G£NUS  VII. 


O^RNUS  Pers,    The  Flowering  Ash.    Lin,  Syst.  Di&Ddria  Monog^nia, 

or  Polygftmia  IMoe^cia. 

UemMeaUom.    Fen.  Eneh.,  I.  p.  a ;  Punh  F1.  Amer.  Sept.,  1.  p.  6.  j   Nutt  Oea  Amer.,  L  p.  6L : 

UndL  Nat  Syst  Bot,  pi  30& :  Don's  Mill,  4.  p.  56l  :     . 
^noMffmes.    /r&xinus  tp.  of  the  older  authon ;  le  Frene  k  Fleun,  F^. ;  die  blObcnde  Eftche,  Ger. ; 

Onn,  Hebrew  i  Oreinlmeiia,  ChreeM. 
Berivaikm,    From  oro«,  the  Greek  word  for  a  mountain. 

Gen.  Char.f  ^c,  Fhwen  hermaphrodite^  or  of  distinct  sexes.  Calyx  4- 
parted  or  4-toothed.  Corolla  4-parted ;  segments  long,  ligulate.  Stamens 
with  long  filaments.  Stigma  emarginate.  Samara  1 -celled,  j -seeded, 
winged.  (Don's  MUl.^  iv.  p.  56.) — Trees,  natives  of  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia ;  with  impari-pmnate  leaves,  and  terminal  or  axillary  panicles  of 
flowers,  distin^ished  from  those  of  the  common  ash,  by  having  corollas. 
Culture  and  price  as  in  the  American  species  of  .FVixinus. 

5  1.  O.  europjE^a  Pers,    The  European  Flowering,  or  Manna,  Ash. 

Idew^ficatkm,  Pers.  Ench.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Sav.  Trat,  ed.  2. 1. 1. ;  Don's  Mill.,  4  p.  5& 
Svnonymes.  A4xinus  O'nius  Lin.  Sp.,  15ia,  Snuth  Fl.  Grac.^  1.  t  4^  MiU.  /c,  t  1.,  Lam. 
ItL,  a  t  858.  f.  S.,  Woodir.  Med.  Bot.,  1.  p.  104.,  Church,  et  Sie9.  Med.  At,  8. 1 5&,  Lodd.  Cat, 
ed.  1896;  F.  O'mus.  and  F.  panicuUU  MiU.  Diet,  Na  S.  and  Na  4. ;  F.  florlHera  Scop.  Corn,, 
No.  1250. ;  F  botryildes  Jfor.  Frielu4L,965. ;  R  Tu1g4tior  Segn.  Ver.,  S.  p.  290. 
Engravings.  Fl.  Onec.,  1. 1  4. ;  Mill,  ng.,  L  1. ;  Lam.  UU  9.  t  858.  f.  £  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot,  1. 
pu  104^  t  3&  :  Church,  et  Stey.  Med.  Bot,  2.  t  53.}  N.  Du  Ham.,  1 15. ;  andthepUtei  of  thit 
species  in  our  last  Volume. 

Farletiet.  O'mus  rotundifMla  and  O.  americdna,  described  below  as  species,  are,  without  doubt, 
only  ▼arieties  of  O.  europc'a ;  and  there  is  another  variety.  Introduced  from  the  Continent  in  1836, 
of  which  there  are  youQg  plants  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Lodd)ges,bearing  the  name  of  ^.  O'raus 
l^oUfera. 

Spec,  Char,,  S^c,  Leaves  with  3 — 4  pairs  of  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  attenuated, 
serrated,  stalked  leaflets,  which  are  entire  at  the  base,  villous  or  downy 
beneath.  Flowers  ereenish  white.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  Flowers  complete  or  hermaphrodite.  Young  branches 
purplish  or  livid,  with  yellow  dots.  Buds  cinereous.  (Don's  Mill,,  iv.  p.  56.) 
A  tree,  from  20  ft.  to  30  (t.  hi^h ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Intro- 
duced in  1730,  and  flowering  m  May  and  June. 

Properties  and  Uses,  This  species,  the  following  one,  and,  probably,  all 
those  of  both  the  genera  JFV6xinus  and  O^mus,  extravasate  sap,  which,  when 
it  becomes  concrete,  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.  This  sap  is  produced  in  more 
abundance  by  O^mus  europae^  and  O,  rotundifolia,  than  by  any  other  species ; 
and,  collected  from  these  trees,  it  forms  an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name 
of  manna.  This  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  Calabria  and  Sicily ;  where, 
according  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  Geofiroy,  the  manna  runs  of  itself  from 
the  trunks  of  some  trees,  while  it  does  not  flow  from  others  unless  wounds 
are  made  in  the  bark.  Those  trees  which  yield  the  manna  spontaneously 
grow  in  the  most  favourable  situations ;  and  the  sap  runs  from  them  spon- 
taneously onlv  during  the  greatest  heats  of  summer.  It  begins  to  ooze  out  about 
mid-day,  in  the  form  of  a  clear  liquid,  which  soon  thickens,  and  continues  to 
appear  till  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  when  it  begins  to  harden  into  granules, 
which  are  scraped  off*  the  following  morning.    When  the  night  has  been  damp 
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or  rain^,  the  nMnna  does  not  harden,  hot  mm  to  the  graiuid,  and  is  lost. 
This  kind  is  called  manna  in  tears,  or  manna  lag;rimi ;  and  it  is  as  pure  and 
white  as  the  finest  sugar.    About  the  end  of  July,  when  the  liquid  ceases  to 
flow  of  itself  incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  and  soft  wood ;  and  into 
these  incisions  slender  pieces  of  straw  or  twig  are  inserted,  on  which  the 
manna  runs,  and,  coating  them  over,  hardens  on  them.     This  is  the  common 
manna  of  the  shops,  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  form  of  tubes;  and  it  is  called 
manna  in  cannoli,  or  manna  cannoli.     Another  and  inferior  sort  is  procured  by 
making  an  oblong  incision  in  the  trees,  in  July  or  August,  and  taking  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark  about  3  in.  in  length,  and  2  in.  in  breadth.    This  kind,  which 
IS  called  manna  grassa,  is  the  coarsest ;  but,  as  it  is  produced  with  least 
trouble,  and  in  great  abundance,  it  is  also  the  cheapest.    Sometimes,  instead 
of  cutting  out  a  piece  of  bark,  and  leaving  the  wound  open,  two  horiiontal 
gashes  are  made,  one  a  little  above  the  other ;  in  the  upper  of  which  is  inserted 
the  stalk  of  a  maple  leaf,  the  point  of  tJi^e  leaf  bang  fixed  in  the  lower  gash, 
0o  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  to  receive  the  manna,  and  to  preserve  it  firom  dust 
and  other  impurities.    The  greater  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  procured 
in  the  latter  manner ;  and  it  is  imported  in  pbests,  in  long  pieces,  or  gnmuhited 
firagments,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some  degree  transpareoL 
The  inferior  kind  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  in  adhesive  masses,  and  is  nnnst  and 
unctuous  when  felt.   Manna  fi-om  the  ash  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweccisfa 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  It  is  considered  apertent ; 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine;  but  is  now  chiefly  used  to  disguise  other 
drugs  in  administering  them  to  children.  This  manna  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  manna  of  the  Scripture,  which,  as  already  observed  (p.646.)  is  obtained 
firom  the  Alhdgi  fiiaurdrum,  and  is  known  in  the  Eastyin  modem  times,  as  the 
Persian  or  Syrian  manna;  or  with  the  Arabian  manna,  which,  Burckhardt  tdla 
us,  is  obtained  from  the  tamarisk.     A  similar  substance  is  also  obtained  fix>m 
the  larch  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  manne  de  Brian^on  The 
rhododendron,  the  walnut,  and  the  beech,  also, 
yield  an  analogous  substance,  as,  probably,  do 
various  other  trees;  for  the  sap  of  most  ligneous 
plants  is  more  or  less  sweet  and  mucilaginous ; 
and,  consequently,  when  collected  in  any  quan- 
tity, susceptible  of  becoming  concrete  by  evapo- 
ration.    The  manna  of  Lebanon  is  the  gum 
mastic ;  and  the  manna  of  Poland  is  composed 
of  the  seeds  of  Glvc^ria  fluitans.    The  seeds 
of  O.  europae^a  and  of  O.  (e)  rotundifblia  are 
small,  as  exhibited  in  ^.  1065;  they  have  an 

aromatic  flavour,  and  are  ver^  generally  em-    *=^<i  ^      1065 

ployed,  in  Egypt,  for  seasomng  food.  (Diet.  CIum,  tTHist.  NaL ;  K<mveau 
Court  iPAgric.,  See.)  This  and  the  other  species  o{  (/mus  are  commonly 
propagated  by  grafting  on  Ftix-  ,  Q«g 

mus  excelsior;  and  as  the  stock 
in  this  case  is  a  much  more 
vigorous-growing  plant  than 
the  sdon,  when  the  graft  has 
been  made  a  foot  or  more  above 
ground,  the  stock  enlai^s  on 
every  side,  so  much  more  than 
the  sdon,  as  to  produce  the 
appearance  of  the  base  of  a 

column,  as  in^.  1066.  c;  and,  if,  after  the  scion  of  CKmus  had  grown  to  the 
height  of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.,  it  were  headed  down  tolOft.  or  12  ft.  and  budded 
or  grafted  with  the  common  ash,  the  sdon  would  enlarge  on  every  side ;  and  if 
mm  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  second  graft,  and  r^rafted  with 
(rmus,  the  appearance  of  the  capital  of  a  column  would  be  produced,  as 
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<^  Jig.  1096.  d.    If,  egdn,  B  atocb  of  the  common  aih  irere  grafted  with 
(/raai,   and,  after  it  had  grown  one  yeat,  were  headed  down  to  within 
l}il.  or  8  ft.  of  the  ^ft,  and  a  scion  of  the  coniman  uh  inserted ;  and,  at 
the  eod  of  the  year,  if  the  sboot  produced  were  grafted  with  O'rnua  at  the 
Mme  difltsnee  as  before,  and  if  this  practice  were  continued,  and  O'mus  and 
fVixinus  grafted  altemstek  at  re^lar  distances,  till  the  stem  had  attained  the 
hei^t  of  a  column,  sayof  lOft.or  18ft.,  the  appearance,  after  the  tree  had 
grown  for  some  years,  would  be  as  ii>^.  1066.  b  ;  whidi  is  what  architects 
csU  a  rusticated  column.     Again,  if  O'rnus  were  made  the  stock,  and  die 
common  ash  crafted  on  it,  end  allowed  to  grow  till  it  attained  the  height  of 
a  column,  ana  if  it  were  then  grafted  with  O'mus,  the  appearance  would  be 
aa  iajig.  1066.  a,  which  is  that  of  the  Roman  fasces,  or  of  a  column  formed  out 
nf  spears.     The  moat  singular  tree  of  O'rnus  europae%  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
is  that  noticed  by  Dr.  NeiTi,  as  growing 
in  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden  in  1817. 
In  the  Journal  of  a  HortKuihiral  Tour 
Ac,  p.  158.,  an  eneravinff  is  given  of  this 
tree,  together  with  its  dimenaions;  and 
Jig.  1067.  is  a  copy  of  this  engraving,  re- 
duced to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  12  ft.    lliia 
tree  was  planted  in  the  time  of  Boe^ 
haaTe.and,  it  is  reported,  was  grafted  by 
the  professor  liimself ;  it  must,  therefore, 
be  considcral^y  above   100  years  old. 
Its  trunk  in  18IT  was  nearly  IS  ft.  hieb; 
and  ftom  the  ground  to  the  summit  of  toe 
branches  was  about  24  ft.    The  sloping 
barkat  the  junction  of  the  stock  sndgratt 
was  quite  smooth  and  complete  all  round; 

a  fact.  Dr.  Neill  observes,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  stock  and  graft 
had  originally  been  nearly  adapted  to  ea<i  other  with  r^ard  to  size.  "  AU 
roundthe  stem  are  numerous  knobs  and  distorted  protuberances,  producing  the 
most  singular  effect.  In  no  place,  however,  is  there  any  appearance  of  canker 
or  disease,  the  bark  being  everv  where  healthy.  The  stem  is  crowned  by  a 
thicket  of  irregular  and  crowded  tuanches,  which  form,  upon  the  whole,  a  fine 
round  head."  (Hort.  Tfavr,  p.  134.)  While  the  revise  of  this  sheet  is  before 
us,  we  have  received  the  dimensions  and  a  [Mrtrait  of  this  tree  in  its  present 
state,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Reinwardt  of  Leyden.  It  is  still  a 
curious  tree,  but  Irom  age  and  decay  considerably  different  fivni  the  figure 
above  given. 

Many  oddities  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  by  the  curious  gardener. 
The  Idea  of  sug^tii^  them  occurred  to  us  some  years  ago,  on  seeing  a  very 
remarkable  spefunenin  theNew  Cross  .Nursery,  which  has  been  nnce  removecl. 
There  is  one  at  Purser's  Cross,  and  someetSyon;  though  the  lareest 
tree  in  the  latter  place  (of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  our  last  ^ 
Volume)  appears  to  be  either  a  seedling  plant,  or  Rafted  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  no  protuberances  appear.  At  Kew,  there  is 
one,  of  which  j^.  1068.  is  a  sketch  (e  bein^  a  view  from  one  side,  and 
/  a  view  from  the  opposite  side),  which  is  to  our  scale  of  1  in.  to 
IS  ft.  There  is  also  a  line  speciineo  of  O'rnus  americ^a  at  Kew,./ 
grafted  on  the  common  ash ;  hut,  as  the  growth  of  the  two  spe-  ^ 
cies  is  nearly  alike,  there  b  less  difference  between  the  scion 
the  stock.  (See  fig.  1071.  in  p.  1245.)  At  Gunnersbiuy,  the  s 
effect,  and  to  the  same  extent,  has  been  produced  by  grafting  the  ' 
variegated  on  the  common  sycamore;  and,  indeed,  a  similar  result 
may  be  obtained  by  grafting  any  slow-growing  tree  on  a  fast-growing  '^ 
one.  106S 
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IknlimtrMSItUriii  aMillMr,<rtbtBMlMi|M,M  Km  Wood)  iMINKvt.Mtnfl.  blab. 
aaathofLiiBdiB.  In  Onaiuhlr*.  UMnkaameM  Eniilnjll  CgtMfe,  wbkb,  ialSjon,  llu  at. 
MlHdUielHiilitorSSIt,  wllhatnink9la.lBiliaBMcr.^DoniablK,UlIcniunPuk,  am. 
IDTHnjilutad,  ta  Kfkklfta,  In  Bumr.  t  Bi»*M  ftrk,  co»,  30  t«i  pUaml,  Itgift.  h>«ti. 
of  LoDdoo,  In  Bakihin,  u  While  RBifhu,  ■  tm,  M  yeu)  phnud,  ti3DA.£«b.     In  C 


Mdcabin,  Id  ■£«  Cunbridgc  Botule  OwdcD,  one,  40  reui  abnM,  taWfL  hl^.  InCbaMit^ 
M  Ktnnel  Puk.  one  «0  Ten  ^lanu^  UMfl.  high.  In  tfated^ln.  in  Uw  Ollbnl  BetHle 
Guden,  itiee,  40  nun  pUoted,  U3Dn.  hlsb.  In  Peiiilirokedilre,u  SuckBahtCiHiTt,tbeteiiatTa( 
TaTC*n|4ui(ed,aad4ah.  hifh.  In  Wini|iiblrL  u  WlUeir  Faik,  a  me,  li)  -  '  -  -  -  -- 
Uin.  Ii  WMtnunhln,  at  Cnoac,  a  irat,  40Tea»  plaaiad,  hioh.  blib, 
tniDkSln..  and  of  the  had  SSn.;  at  Haaler,  lOjenplutad,  il  li  isitllg 


itbiit,  at  WIU^  FHk,  a  me,  li«eut  pbnwL  I 

.__.H,4dTeBn  plaiuaL  Ia40lt  hjth,  the  diamOv 

. SSn.;  at  Maoler,  10  jean  pteBUd,  il  li  1311.  blgb. 

O'nw  ntrgpK'd  M  SudosA  In  ATnhfae,at  Blair.  tttiUft.  high,  wkb  abend  Mft.  In  dlanvter. 
laBuifllUR,  at  OwdBBCMle.  HUSeCL  Wfh.  In  ClackiMBHiuliln,  In  tbe  nrdoi  af  Ibe  IMlBr 
IndUuIioD,  a  tree,  li  leanpluUd,  iiliA.  hieh.  In  KUMiln,  at  DanlbiWl*  ^k,  tbereliame 
30  ft,  high,  with  the  trunk  14  in.  In  diameln,  and  th*  iMuDeter  of  Ihe  head  30  ft.  In  [^ithahlre.  in 
Uw  Path  HuneTT,  iUwl  iS  iiui  dinlsd,  \m  HIL  bisb,  Ibe  itta»ilg  it  tin  trMfc  gin.,  andirf 
the  head  1!  ft. 

O'nmt  etmp^^a  ht  Irriamd,  In  the  enTiraofl  of  Dublin,  at  Tsenure,  10  ^ean  planted,  ic  ki  onlr 
BfLblgh.  In  KlDt'iCauruy,  *l  Chai^eriLle  Pomi,  SO  jcan  planted,  itIeHIt  Ugb.  lnLaitb,at 
OrlelTtmpto,  a  tree.  45  lean  iJanted.  i(41ft  hM,  tlie  dlameUr  of  Ihc  Uunk  1  A.  S  In,  aadc^'tfe* 

(ynaa  Ampt'a  «■  Forcim  CMoabWi.  In  nanea,  in  the  Botanic  Oaidcn  al  ToiiIiib,  a  Im.  w 
nan  planted,  1(36  ft  Ugfai  ■tOarraui,  Dear  Chatelleraulcn  reanpliDted,  It  ti  Kft.  hkh.  U 
HoUaDd,tntIwB<iUDlcGaideBULe<fden,uthe  tree  jb.  1067., whid!  ii  £4  li  hiih,  thediametRDf 
the  Mock,  or  hue  of  the  column,  lis  In.,  and  that  of  the  ihaft  proceeding  ftom  It,  IGln.  In 
Autcrta,  al  VInini,  In  BoHnUul'i  Nunen,  a  Dee,  Urean  plantad.  !•  I5H  higtaj  at  Biikk  oa 
the  Lejiha,  one,  45  rnn  planted,  li  30  ft.  high.  In  Haiwrer,  at  GtHtingEn,  In  the  Botanic  Gndea, 
a  tree,  SO ;un  planled,  b  16ft.  high. 


SfK»igmtt.     i^lUiu.  tKundifclta  Aa.  Hurt.  Knr,   3.PL44&,  Fa«  £■«■•.,  1.  ^  48,    tnU.Sm, 

4.p.ii(B.,  itnu«.«™ii.,PLi*5.taei.i  p.najtBitmibrt.,mt,iim.,  lu  c *.,£•■*., si^, 

Bt^etinft.  wind.  Bium.,  L  S.  1. 1. ;  Pluk.  Ahn.,  p.  4. )  Bauh.  HlU.,  1.  r.  e. ;  and  ourj^.  nMS 
Spec.  Ckar,,^c.  LeaTes  with  3 — 5  pairs  of  roundish-oTate,  blunt) j'semied, 
almost  sessile  leafleU,  which  are  narrow  at  the  base,  'rather  small,  and 
glabrous.  Petioles  channeled.  Flowers' with  purplish  petals, 
polygamous.  Peduncles  axillary.  Branches  and  buds  brown. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  ihe  spring,  before  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  oUier  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  of  that  of  fV&xinus. 
(Don't  MiU.,  iv.  p.  57.)  A  tree,  native  to  Calabria  and  the 
Levant,  &c.,  where  it  grows  to  the  height  of  from  16  ft.  to  80  ft. 
It  flowers  in  April,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1697, 
where  it  attiuns  the  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  What  has  been 
gaid  of  O.  europs^  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  this 
which,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  is  only  a  variety  of  it. 


1  3.  O.  (e.)  itMERiCA'NA  PutA.    The  American  Flowering  Ash. 


lEiu.  Cal.,'td.  1836. 
£n(niv*V.     Oarjlg.  1070. 

^Kc.  Char:,  ^c.  Leaves 
with  2 — 5  pairs  of  ob- 
long or  ovate-acumi- 
uated,  shining,  serrated 
leaflets,  each  3—5  in. 
lon^,  and  %  in.  broad,  and 
having  the  larger  veins 
rather  villous,  glaucous, 
and  paler  beneath,  the 
odd  one  rather  cordate. 
Flowers  with  petals,  dis- 
posed in  terminal  pani- 
cles. Branches  brown- 
wh  grey.  Buds  brown. 
SaiMra  narrow,  obtuse. 


CHAP.  LXXT.  OLEa'cK^       O'rNUS.  tS45 

niucronate.     (Don't  UUL,  tr.  p.  JS7.)      A  tree,  m  natiTe  or 

North  America,  where  it  growi  from  30  ft.  to  4f  " 

flowers  ID  April  and  May,  and  wbb  introduced  ii 

diSereace  between  this  sort  and  O.  europee^  is 

that  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  only  one  «^ 

plants  in  the  Horticultural   Society's  Gardepjiii  i 

of  Meurs.  Loddiges,  and  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew. 

Eew  is  srafted  on  the  common  ash ;  and^.  1071.  represents  tv 

views  of  the  trunk,  to  a  scale  of  1  in.  to  18  ft.     The  point  where 

the  scion  was  inserted  in  the  stock  is  indicated  at  g,  and  the  cir-      ^|U 

cumatance  that  the  former  has  enlarged  nearly  as  much  as  the         jT 

latter,  is  a  proof  that  O.  (e.)  americana  is  a  more  robust-growing        U 

plant  than  0.  europs^;  but  by  no  means  that  it  is  a  different         W}3 

spcciea.     When  no  other  mode  can  be  obtained  of  rendering  a        IF 

tree  gardenesque,  that  of  giving  the  trunk  an  architectural  base,        f,| 

by  grafting  a  slow-growing  on  a  fast-growing  qiecies,  may  be  re-       MA 

■orud  to  with  success.      Perhaps,  Sso,  the  application  of  the  ''"^ 

art  of  grafting  might  be  worth  adopting  for  certain  ornamental     '"'" 

trees  to  be  planted  in  exposed  situations ;  for  the  architectural  base  ii 

strongly  expressive  of  stability. 

I  G.  Don.     The  abundant-flowered  Flowering  Ash, 


Xmgratlnfi.    WiU.  PI  Ru.  AjUL,  S.  l  £17. ;  vad  natjlf.  IttTl. 

^Kc.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaves  with  2 — 3  p»rs  of  elliptic-oblong,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, glabrous,  stalked  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  varying  much  in  figure,  the 
terminal,   or    odd, 


compound,  thy'r- 
soid.  Petals  linear, 
clavate  (ex  Wofl.); 
oval ,  oblong,  ob* 
tute  (ex  n.  Am). 
Samara  linear,  or 
narrow-  spathulate, 
obtuse,  entire.  Bark 
ash-coloured,  dot- 
ted. Branchlets 
compressed.  Flow-  • 
ers  white.  (Z>an'( 
MUL,  iv.  p.  75.) 
A  tree,  a  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it 
grows  to  the  height 
of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 
It  flowers  in  April, 
and  was  inU-oduced 

in  1822.  There  was  a  plant  of  this  spedes  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Qarden,agaiDBt  the  conservative  wall,  which  died  in  the  spring  of  1836. 
Notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  this  species,  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in 
that  circumstance  to  prevent  it  from  being  merely  a  geographical  variety  of 
O'mus  americina  or  0.  europs^.  Though  nothing  can  alter  the  nature 
of  a  plant,  yet  physical  circumstances  may  to  a  considerable  extent  alter  it 


habits,  and  even  its  constitution.  The  common  European  ash,  if  cultivated 
in  the  Himalayas,  would,  after  many  generations,  in  all  probability  become 
as  tender  as  0.  floribunda;  and,  in  lue  manner,  O.  flonb&nda,  after  bung 
cultivated  for  several  generatious  in  Europe,  would  in  aU  probability  become 
as  hardy  as  O.  europs'a. 
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^  5.  O.  BTBiA^TA  SwL    The  atxipedFbarked  Flowering  Aih. 

IdeiU^eatkm.    Swt  Hort.  Brit,  pi  fi6& ;  Don's  MUL,  4i  p^  57. 
j^Moi^fne.    jPMixiniu  ftiiku  JBm«  ex  JJprev-  Syt;  1.  fX  && 

iSFpec.  fllar,  ^.    Lesvfli  witb  7  pain  of  leaflcCc,  wbicb  «re  yilknu  beneath,  m  veil  ae  the 
and  obloQg,  peCiolulate,  acute,  toothed.    Budi  green.    Branches  strUtecL  {Dom*t  MOL,  !▼ 
A  tree,  a  naUTe  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  Che  height  of  dO  ft.    It  ilowen  In  A 
Hay,  and  was  intniduoed  in  181&    We  have  not  seen  this  sort. 


57. 


App.  L     Hardy  Species  qfO'mus  not  yet  introduced. 

O.  MiKAarylSDAv  O.  Don  t  .FMxinus  xanfboxyUndes  WaU.  Cmi,^  Na  S891 ;  has  the  leaves  plnnafee; 
and  5  leaflets,  which  are  small,  oblong,  Upering  to  the  baae,  with  the  apex  crenated,  vaA  alouMt  seasUcL 
Flowers  lateral,  aggregate,  rrait  lateral,  aggregate.  Samaras  with  emazgin^e  wings.  A  tree^ 
native  to  Sirinaghur. 

O.  Jfoorcft^»na  G.  I}om\  Aixinus  Moorcroftj^KM  WaU.  Cat,  Na  fSM.;  has  the  leares  ptamte; 
and  leafleU,  which  are  5,  oblong,  acuminated  at  both  ends,  elabrous,  almost  sessile,  paler  beneath, 
finely  denticulated,  the  odd  one  the  Jargest  Fkuit  disposed  in  simple,  aggregate,  lateral  laei 
Seman  with  an  emargioate  wing.  fUrnlsaed  with  a  little  potDl  io  the  centre  of  the  noldk.  A 
native  to  Luddae,  in  the  East  Indies. 

O.  wopkglUt  G.  Don ;  A4xinus  umpbf  lla  WlaU.  Cat.,  Na  S835l   Leaves  pinnate^  on  h 
Leaflets  5—7.  on  long  petiolules,  membianous  ovate-oUopg,  long-aciuninabBd,  semced.   fedanrles 
Lillarv.    Flower*  much  smaller  than 


panided,  axillary 

the  Pundua  Mountains.  (Dom'«  MUL,  Iv.  pi  57.) 


those  of  a  ooriKinda.    A  tree,  oativeto  SBfaet.  on 


A  pp.  ii«  Alphabetical  Last  of  the  Sorts  of  Yr&xitms  and  Oniffs 
in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  and  in  the  Horticultural 
Societies  Garden^  with  their  Names  referred  to  the  different 
Species  to  which  they  are  presumed  to  belongs 

The  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants  in  the  Hackney  and  Chlswick  collectiani^  and  in 
the  Arboretum  BritamtOeum,  are  in  small  capitals ;  and  those  of  which  there  are  plants  in  tba 
Chlswick  Garden,  but  not  in  the  Hackney  arboretum,  have  the  letters  H.  &  placed  after  them. 


Namat  In  tb*  HackiMy 

Aibofctum,  and  in  tfaa 

Hart.  8oc.  Oaidan. 


ari 
TaiiatlaB 


IdaatUc 

F.  acuminlita.  jp.  ameridtna  acuminata, 

amarissima.  excelsior  parviibUa. 

ambbigaVia.  ambbica^a. 

Ubavar.,  fUL         var. 

fcIbaainois,H.a. 

gUanm.H.& 

LATlPOijA. 

ovklis,R& 

retiisa.  H.a 
angustifbuii,  H.8L 
argantea. 
alrcvlrens. 
caroliniAna. 

m6Uis,H.a 

&]ba  var.,  H.& 

laUlbUa,  H.a 
cin^rea. 
crispa.  H.a 
cArvidensi 
elltptica. 
epfptera. 

BXCB  LSIOB. 

ANGurmvo^UA, 

H.a 
azg^ntea,  H.a 


▼ar. 

LATirO^UA. 

var. 

var. 
cxofelaior  var. 

parvilMia. 

atrovlrensL 

am.  caroUniima. 

var. 

var. 

var. 

cin^rea. 
excelsior,  var. 
am.  cArvldena* 

eUiptica. 

epfptera. 

BXCB'LSIOH. 

ANOUBTIFO^LU. 

fbliis  arg^nteis. 


Matnei  in  tba  Hadka^y 

Arbaratam,  and  In  tha 

xMi^  8oo.  I 


atrovlrens,  H.a  excelsior  var. 


aArea. 

FOTL.  ABOBlHT. 
PlINOO^SA. 

bobizorta^ib. 
jabpi'dba. 
na'na. 
nigra,  H.a 
pdlida,  H.a 

PB'NDUl.A. 

striped  bark.H.a 
undul&ta.  H.a 

VBBBUOOW 
VBBBUCO^SA  PB'N- 
DULA, H.a 


parvifbUa. 

FO^L.  ABOB'HT. 
PUKGO^SA. 
BOBIZONTA^UB. 
JABPl'DBA. 

na'na. 

var. 

var. 

PB'ifDULA. 

jaipidea. 
var. 

VBBBUOO^. 
VBBSUCO'aA  PB'N- 

nULA. 
VBBnonJ.A^A. 

exp&nsa. 


floribftnda.  H.a     O'mus  fiorlbdnda. 


VBBTiaLLA'TA. 

cxpfiinsa. 

"  "ndsu 
Maca,  H.a  P»  am.  Tar.    ' 

{lafica.  glaCica. 

leteroph^Ha,  H.a     ex.  heteropb^Ua. 
boiiaontAliSf  H.a      ex.  var. 


jP.^uglandifblia. 
]4ncea. 

ABMTISCIPa^A.     . 

PB'MOULA. 
LO^CWA. 

Ibcida  optea.  Ha 

lyrkta. 

microphfila,  H.a 

monophylla,  H.a 

nkaa,H.& 

nigra. 
O'rnus. 
O.  americftna. 

europ«%  H.a 

giobifiera. 

fatifbUa,  H.a 
ovita. 
oxycftrpa. 
oxypbylla. 
oxyphylla  Stetens. 
p&llida. 
pannbsa. 
parvifMia. 
parvitblia  var. 
parvifblla  m^jor,  H.a 
p^ndula,  H.a 
pennsylvinica. 
platyc&rpa. 
polenioniifblia. 
pub^scens,  H.a 
pubteens  longif  6lia. 
parvifblla. 
vlrens,  Ra 
quadrangutkris. 
quadranguHita,  Ra 
quadrangulftris  ner^ 

vbsa. 
retjksa. 
Ricb4idr. 
rotundiibUa. 
salicUbHa. 
fambuciCblia. 

crispa. 
simplicirblia. 
Theophr&sti 
vtrens. 
virldis. 


£Bjrnacipo\iA. 

pVirooLA. 
aiB.]bGida. 

lyt^ta. 
am.  var. 
ex.  heterophyua. 

Bina. 
am.  nlgr^ 
0.  curopv^L 
(e.)  americina. 
eurapsc'a. 
(e)  var. 
(e.)  tetlAUa. 
F.  am.  ovto. 
ex.  parvifbUa. 
parvifiklla. 
parvif^dia. 
parvifbUa  var. 
am.  panndsa. 
ex.  parvifbiia. 
parvifblla. 
parvifUia. 
P&Klula. 
am.  penosvlv&nicB. 
platycarpa. 
/mleRioniiiblia. 
pubescens. 
pub^sc«is  kmgUblia 
parvifbiia. 

am.  qoadrangulkta. 
quadranguttta. 
quadrangulila  ner- 
vosa. 


Rich&rdi. 
ex.  parvifbiia. 

salidftilia. 
am.  <ambucifblta. 

var. 
ex.  heterophflla. 
am.  Thembiisti 
ex.  parvifblla. 

vtridls. 


CHAP.  I.XXV. 
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App.  iiL  List  of  the  Sorts  of  Vr&xinus  and  (ymus  in  the  Arbo^ 
return  of  Messrs.  Loddiges^  and  in  the  Chiswick  Garden^  arranged 
alphabetically  under  the  different  Species  to  ischich  they  are  pre* 
sumed  to  belong. 

The  namei  which  are  applied  to  the  ume  plantf  in  the  Arh&rehtm  BrUammicum  and  in  the 
Mboretum  of  Mefua.  Loddiges,  or  the  Chitwidc  Garden,  are  in  mall  capital*.  Hie  synonymea,  when 
more  than  one,  are  in  Italics. 


Ni 


ofSpcdM  and 
thctr  Varictiei 
iBtfMArb.Bitt. 


F,  AMBBICA^A. 


am.  acumin&ta. 
carqUniiina. 
c6rmena. 

Optica. 

^oca. 

JuglandifbUa. 

UiDcea. 

latif&lia. 

l&dda. 

Iyr4ta. 

nlcra. 

ovita. 

pannbML 

pennsylvtoica. 

platyarpa. 

jMilemoniifblla. 

pobitceiM 

longifMia. 

narrifblia 
quadranguUta. 


NUnMlBthe 
Chiivlek  oidUacfcMV 
Aittoratanu* 

F.  AMBRICA^NA. 

■dtba  9ar.,  H.S. 
dlba  nffymt,  H.S. 
gldbroy  H.8. 
otiiitf  H.S. 
retdaa,  H.8, 
carolimUtna  4tba 
9ttr.,  B.8. 

mdm,H.& 
yttfoHy  B.8. 
llteidaopiUat  H.S. 
mieropkjftta,  H.8. 
pMfeent  iArem$,B.8, 
•ofwtect/dli'a  eri$pa, 
actimlnita. 
carolinitoa. 
cArvldens. 
epfptexB. 
efifptica. 

Jrlanca. 
uglandifMia. 
ttncea. 
hitlf61ia. 
Hidda. 
lyriua. 
nlffra. 
ovata. 
panndta. 
pennsylWinica. 
pla^rcarpa. 
polemoniifbUa. 
ub^fscem,  H.S, 


N«iet«f8paci»aBd 

tlMfrVnlMlM 

la  tb*  Aib.ftit. 

F.  Bx.  ANouanro'uA. 


NuMiiiittw 
Qdiwlck  aad  UaekiMjr 


P' 
longlfblia. 

parvlfblia 

quadrangidita,  H.  5. 
quadranguauner-   quadranguUU  ner. 

v6«a. 
retiua. 
Richftrd^ 
nmbucifMia. 
Theophiitatl 
BZcrunoB. 

fU^o,  H.S. 

pdlUda,  H.8. 

atroviraUf  H.S. 
OMguMtifdUa,  H.S 
korixontdliM,  H.S. 
ea.  undtMUi,  H.  S. 


T&aa. 
reti^ia. 
Rlch&rdt. 
tambucifbUa. 
'rhcophr4flt<. 

BXCB'LaiOB. 


atroTlrena.     , 

exptoaa. 

ro  LiM  ABQi'imn. 


rUMOO^A. 

heteropb^tta* 


HOBIZOIITA^LM. 
JASPI'DSA. 


HA^MA. 


nervbta, 
parvifblia. 


O. 


pb'nuula. 
lalicifbUa. 

VBBBUCO^BA. 
▼BRRUCO'SA  PB'N- 
nULA. 

vbbticilla'ta. 
vfridiA 

-^BNTiaCIPO^A. 

/.Bimacip.  PB'N- 

Dt?LA. 
BUBOPA'A. 


(eoropa'a)  ameri. 

cana. 
(europs^a)  latlfbUa, 

ilorlb^nda. 


F.  BX.  ANQUanVO^UAs 

atroTlrena. 

exp4n«a. 

BX.  PO^H  abob'k- 

rmu. 
ex.  arg^nUa,  B  S. 

PVJMObBA. 

heUrop^Oa^  HiS. 
monaakjfUa,  H.8. 

BX.  BOBizeirrA^iia. 

BX.  JASnlDBA. 

ex.  ufiihtlr^edbark. 

H.S. 
BX  naVa. 
ndtia,H.S. 
nervota. 
pantnua. 
parvtfdlia  par. 
patt^Uia  mdjoft 

H.& 
wiuttisstuut. 
tirgintea. 
et.akrta. 
toxyc&rvm. 
otqfpk^Ua. 
oxvpkgtta  Stevens. 
paUkia. 
rottindifdlia. 
v\reHg. 

BX.  pe'ndvla. 
pindula.  H.S, 
saUcifblia. 

BX.  YBBBUCO^SA. 
BX.  TSBRUCO'^BA 

PB'NUIAA. 
BX.  VBBTICILLA^A. 

▼trldio. 

^BlfTiaCIPO^A. 
ZBimaCIFO^L.  PB'N. 
DULA 
0.  BUBOPA^A,  H.S. 

F.  Q^rmu. 
O.gMifera. 
0.  amnicina. 


Uttfblia,  H.a 
F.  iladbAnda,  H.& 


Many  of  the  names  giTcn  in  the  above  Appendixes,  as  placed  against  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
43odety's  Garden,  and  In  Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum,  are,  doubUcas,  synonymea  Ibr  the  same  s^ ; 
nerertheless,  this  is  not  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  for  the 
European  and  American  ashes  vary  so  much  in  their  foliage,  that  many  of  the  Tarieties  are  remark, 
ably  distinct :  and  all  of  them  are  beautiftiL  To  dose  obserrers  of  nature,  the  common  British  ash 
▼aries  exceedingly  in  its  foliage ;  not  only  where  itoocurs  in  native  woods,  but  in  artifldal  plantations ; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  American  ash  is  equally  sutiject  to  variation.  The 
worst  drcumstance  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  ash  is,  that  it  will  only  thrive  in  certain  soils 
and  situations ;  and  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  those  who  wish  to  possess  complete  collections 
of  thriring  trees  to  be  particular  in  choosing  such  a  soil  and  situation  for  them  as  is  found  congenial 
to  F.  excfiisior.  (See  p.  ISli.)  The  common  oak  varies  as  much  in  its  foliage  as  the  common  ash ;  and  it 
may  be  asked  by  the  general  reader,  how  it  happens,  that,  while  there  are  upwards  of  a  score  of 
Tarieties  of  the  latter  for  sale  in  the  nurseries,  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  former. 
The  reason  is,  the  ash  propagates  Aredy  by  budding  and  grafting ;  but  the  oak  by  ndther  of  these 
modes,  except  with  extreme  difficulty,  were  it  not  for  thi^  the  varieties  of  the  common  and  Turkey 
oaks,  propagated  for  sde  in  the  nurseries,  would  be  ten  times  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  com. 
mon  and  American  ashes.  It  is  true,  the  oak  is  propagated  by  inarching,  and  even  oocasiqndly,  as 
>  it  may  be  seen  in  Gard,  Mag.^  vol  xli.,  by  whip^graftlng,  but,  by  both  modes,  always  with  diiHcuIty 
and  uncertainty. 
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CHAP.    LXXVI. 

OF    THE   HARDY   AND    HALF-HARDY   LIGNEOUS   PLANTS    OF    THE 

ORDER   /ASMINA^CEJE. 

Genus  I. 


QUH 


JASMFNUM  Forskoel.    The  Jasmine.    Lm,  St/$t.  IH&ndria  Monogyma. 

IdentifiaUkm.    Fonkoel  .Sgypk  Arab.,  p.  59.;  Dodon.  PempL,  pi  1557.  j    Tourn.  lMt,3S&.;  Lin. 

tien..  No.  17. :  Jun.  Ocn.,  106. ;  R.  Br.  Prod.,  p.  581. :   Gaertn.  Fruct,  1.  p.  196.  t«.;  Ub.  DL, 

t.  7.  i  LIndl.  Nat.  Sjtt  Bot.,  8d  edit.,  pi  309. :  Don's  BfilL,  i,  p.  59. 
Sff^omfmet.    Momgorimm  Lam.;  Jewamtne;  Jmanin,  Fr.  and  Ger.i  Scfaasmin,  Ger.i  Giltinmr, 

Ttaf. ;  Jasmin,  Spam. 
Dermwlion.    Linncu*  deriTet  this  name  fhnn  Am,  a  vioIeC,  and  oame.MiadH:  hut  the  aDeDt  ti  tke 

flowers  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  violet    Fonko«a,  in  his  .Mg^.  jtrab.,  p.  5B..  says  that 

it  is  taken  trom.  the  Arabian  name  of  the  plant,  yjmyin,'  which  appears  much  more  probable. 

Gen.  Char.,  ^c.  Calyx  tubular,  5~8-toothed  or  5 — 8-cleft.  CoroUa  5 — 8-ckft. 
Stigma  2-lobed  or  bifid.  Berry  didymous,  having  one  of  the  lobes  usually 
abortive.  Seedt  without  albumen.  {DorCs  Mill.,  iv.  p.  59.) — Twining  or 
rambling  shrubs.  Leaves  simple  or  compound,  mostly  evergreen.  Petioles 
articulated.  Flowers  white  or  3'ellow,  odoriferous.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  in  common  garden  soil,  and  usually  grown  against  walls. 

9k  \.  J,  FR URTICANS  L,    The  sprig-produdng,  or  shrubby.  Jasmine. 

Identification.    lin.  Sp.,  1.  p.  9.,  Syst.,  ed.  14. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  L  p^  SSL ;  Don's  MilL,  4u  p.6S. 

Sfftonjfme.    J.  hetorophfUum  Mceneh,  Lob.  Ado.,  p.  389.  f  390. 

EngravingM.    Bot  Mag.,  1&  1 461. ;  Schmidt  Baum.,  3. 1 14& ;  and  our>l^.  107S. 

Spec.  Char,,  ^c.  Leaves  alternate,  trifoliolate,  and  simple,  glabrous;  leaflets 
obovate  or  cuneiform,  obtuse.  Branches  angular.  Calycine  s^;mcnt8  subu- 
late. Peduncles  terminal,  by  threes.  Corolla 
yellow,  with  obloi^g  obtuse  segments.  {Don*s 
Mill.,  iv.  p.  63.)  A  shrub,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  Levant,  where  it 

Sows  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  flowers  from 
ay  till  October.  It  was  introduced  in  1570, 
and  is  frequent  in  British  gardens,  where  it  forms 
a  very  desirable  subevergreen,  either  for  planting 
in  borders,  or  against  walls;  flowering  freely, 
and  ripening  abundance  of  fhiit,  which  is  black 
when  ripe.  It  sends  up  numerous  suckers; 
which,  when  it  is  desired  that  the  plant  should 
assume  a  gardenesque  character,  snould  all  be 
removed,  leaving  the  branches  to  proceed  from 
a  sinsle  stem,  or  from  two,  three,  or  any  other 
small  and  limited  number  of  stems.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  plant  is  intended  to  as- 
sume a  picturesque  or  natural  habit,  it  should  be  allowed  to  throw  up  suckers^ 
unlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed  with 
reference  to  soil  and  other  plants.  In  the  last  character,  it  is  a  very  suit- 
able plant  for  the  front  of  a  pictures<jue  or  wild-looking  shrubbeir.  Fhints 
of  this  species,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are  25«.  a  hundred ;  at  &>llwyller, 
half  a  franc  per  plant ;  and  at  New  York,  50  cents  each. 

Varifty.  A  semi^ouble  flower  has  been  observed  on  a  plant  of  this  spoclca.  In  a  fcarden  in  Suflbtt, 
but  wo  are  not  aware  that  it  has  boen  pro|tagated.  The  existeni'c  of  double^ flowered  varietic» 
of  J.  Sdmbac  and  J.  ofiicinUe  shows  a  tendency  in  this  genus  to  vary  into  double  flowen. 


CKAP.  UUtVI.  JAEHINACCf.       JASUI  NUH. 

*  2.  J,  nu^MiLB  L.     The  humble,  or  TlaMan  yellow.  Jasmine. 

nwrmivj.    BM.Ri«.,l.3iaiB«il.Ejit.,40.f,  j.i  Knar.  IDm,  1. 1 1. 1  ScbmldtBiuin., 

nd  our  A-  tin*. 
^tec.  Char.,  ^c.  Leaven  altemBte,  acute, 

trifolioUte,  and  pinnate.  Branches  an- 

eular.    Calj'cine  g^ments  vay  short. 

Plant  glabrous.    Pedunclet  tenninal,  1074 

twin,  ortetaary.  Showered.    Corolla 

yellow,  with  oblong  obtuse  tegmenta.      , 

(Dm'i  Mill^  iv.  p.  63.J     An  erect 

shrub,  a  natife  of  Madeira,  where  it 

STOWS  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  and  flowers  C 

from  June   till   September.     It  was 

introduced  in  1656,  and  is  not  unfre- 

quent  in  coUecnons,  being  annuall}' 

imported  from  Genoa,  with  the  orange  ' 

tree ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  called 

the  Italian  yellow  jasmine.     There 

are  vigorous^owing  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Horticultutsl  Society's 

Garden,  and  in  the  Haminersmith  Nursery.    Price  1j.  6J.  or  2f .  per  plant, 

■  3.  J.  hetebophv'lllih  Roxb.    The  various-leaved  Jasmine. 

16f.l  Don'i  HlU.,4.p.63. 

In  Nrn^  it  !•  cillfd  Uoojee  ind  J»ul 

SiUdourAtimS- 

spec.  Char.,  ^c.    Arboreous.     Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  trifoliolate,  oblong- 
elliptic  or  broad-ovate,  acuminated,  waved,  lucid,  firm,  glabrous.    Panicles 
terminal,  trichotomous, 
fastigiace,    corymbose, 
downy.    Colyi  urceo- 
late,  with  short  subu- 
late teeth.     Segments 
of  the  corolla  oblong, 
equal  to  the  tube  lu 
l^igth.     Leaves  vary- 
ing in  size  and  form. 
(Ihm'iMtU.,  iy.p.63.) 
This  species,  in  its  na-  ^ 
live  country  (Nepal), 

grows  to  a  middle.4ized  i 

tree,  with  Ions  round 
branches,  which  have  a  ' 

tendency  to  become  rambliug.  In  British  gardens,  into  which  it  was  mtro- 
duiced  iu  1820,  it  is  always  planted  agunst  a  wall ;  and  it  appears  to  be  as 
hardy  as  J.  revoliltum,  tne  next  species.  Plants  against  uie  wall,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  have  stood  out  since  1632,  and  have  flow- 
ered freely.     The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  fiu- 

■  4.  J.  revolv'tuh  Ser.    The  revolute^fouwraf  Jasmine. 

Iitgnimaaiim.    KirBot.Il<s.,Ll]&;  Sim  BoL  Mig.,  t  ITSI.  j  Dod^  UUL,  4,  p  M  i  JjM.Ctt., 

AiMHMff.    /.  chrninlhciniiin  Aut.  Ft.  Ind.,  I.  p,  93.';  the  Hcul  TtUow  Jinslnfc 

BiitmKiti.    BgL  Art.,  L I7S.  j  BoL  Hug.,  L  1T31.  i  BoL  Ctb.,  t  SSa ;  iDd  oaTjIf.  lOTS. 

Spec.  Char.,  ^c.     Leaves  alteniate,  pinnate.     Leaflets  2 — 7,  ovate-lanceolate 

or  elliptic,  glabrous,  on  short  petiolules.     Corymbs  terminal,  compound. 

Calyclne  teeth  very  short,  mucrouate.  Branches  angular,  glabrous.   Leaves 

ahitiing,  and  flowcm  bright  and  yellow,  and  very  fragrant.  (Doii'i  Mill.,  iv. 


p.  64.)     A  rambling  shrub,  a  native  of  the  moimtuinous  countries  north  of 
Uindostan  and  of  Ncpel.     Introduced  in  1818,  and  produting  its  bri^t 
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yellow,  very  iragraiit»  flowers  from  Bfay  to 
October,  In  British  gardens,  it  was  for 
some  time  after  its  first  introduction  kept 
in  the  greenhouse,  or  conservatory,  but  it 
is  now  commonly  treated  as  a  wall  shrub, 
where  it  has  attained  the  height  of  15  ft., 
and  it  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 
any  spedes  of  the  genus.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  a  fine  grower 
and  floweret  in  any  common  soft  tmd  ex* 
posure.  There  are  splendid  plants  of 
It  against  the  conservative  wall  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's.  Garden. 
Plants,  in  the  London  nurseries,  are 
li.  M.  each ;  at  New  York,  one  dollar. 


m  5.  J.  (r)  pubi'oerum  D,  Don.     The  downy  Nepal  Jasmine. 

IdentifkatiiM.    D.  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nen^  p.  10& ;  Don's  MilL,  4.  n  64. 
^MonyHMt.   J.  WallichAhtimi  UndL  Bot  Reg..  1. 1409. }  aitnaH.swa,  NejMle 
MngraviHgB.    Bot  R^.,  1 1409. ;  and  cuxflg.  1077. 

Spec.  Ckar.f4^e.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate.  Leaflets 
7 — 9;  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminated, 
sessile,  downv  while  voung.  Branches  angular, 
downy.  Peduncles  elongated,  l-flowered,  termi- 
nal, subcorymbose.  downy.  Teeth  of  calyx  short. 
Segments  of  corofla  5~-6,  obtuse.-  Flowers  yel- 
low, and  smaller  than  those  of  J.  revoliktum. 
{Don*t  Mill^  iv.  p.  64.)  This  sort  so  closely 
resembles  the  preceding  one,  that  we  cannot  ^^^^ 
doubt  its  being  only  a  variety  of  it.  There  is  a 
very  large  plant  of  it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  which  has  stood  out  on  the  same  wall 
with  J.  revoliktum  since  1832.  Introduced  in 
1827,  and  growing  so  vigorously  in  British  gar- 
dens, as  sometimes  to  maxe  a  shoot  6  ft.  or  more 
long  in  one  seasdb.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  and  the  price  of  plants  \a  about  me  same 
as  that  for  /.  revoli^tum,  viz.,  from  It.  6d.  to  2t. 
each. 

JL  A.  6.  J.  OFFiciNA^LE  L,    The  officinal,  or  common.  Jasmine^ 

Ident^fieatUm.    Lin 
Engravingt.    Bot 
1 150;  «ndonr>^. 


.  Sn.,  1.  p.  9. ;  Vahl  Enum.,  1.  ]>.S4. ;  Don*s  lfill.4.  p.  6SL ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  199S. 
Mm^  t  8L;  Lam.  UL,  t7.  £1.;  Bull.  Herlx,  tSSl.;  Schmidt  Banm.,  >.& 
g.  1078. 

Spec,  Char.  Leaves  opposite,  pinnate ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminated,  terminal 
one  longest.  Young  buds  erectish.  Plant  glabrous.  Branches  angular. 
Calycine  segments  5,  subulate.  Corolla  white,  4^— 5-cleft,  sweet-scented. 
(Don't  MiU,,  iv.  p.  63.) 

VarieHet. 

_L  1.  J.  o.  2joUu  argenieit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  white. 
^1.  J.  o.  Sfoliit  aSreit  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  striped  with  ydlow. 
J  i.  J.  o.  Atjloribvt  plemt  Hort.  has  the  flowers  double,  but  is  very  rare. 

DetcripHon,  ^c.  A  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of  Asia,  from  the  coast  of 
Malabar  to  Georgia ;  growins  abundantly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
in  woods.  It  generally  loses  its  leaves  in  the  winter  season,  especially^ in 
exposed  situations ;  but,  as  its  voung  shoots  are  of  a  fine  deep  green,  and 
the  plant  is  generally  covered  with  them,  it  has  tJie  appearance  at  uiat  season 
of  an  evergreen,  llie  shoots  are  frequently  produced  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  lengtfa^r 
and  upwards.    It  is  unceitain  when  it  was  introduced  into  Europe ;  but  it  has 
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btiea  cultivated  in  the  gardeoa  of  ccnvenlB  from  time 
immeniotial ;   and  it  ia  naturalised  in   the   southern 
valleyG  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ai^e.     It  was  so  common  in  British  gimjens 
in  the  time  of  Gerard,  that  "  Master  Lyte  "  thought 
it  was  indigenous.     It  is  to  be  found  in  gardens,  and 
againat  houses,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  from  the  • 
MeditenBDean,  as  far  nwth  a*  Warsaw ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  reqiiii«a  the  srecn-houae  during  winter.     It 
flowers,  more  e^tecially  in  moist  seasons,  or  when 
supplied  with  water,  from  the  end  of  May  till  October ; 
but,  like  many  other  plants  prolific  in  side-suckers,  it  • 
vervseldoin  producesiruit,eveniiithesoutii  of  France  * 
and  Spain.    This  year,  1636,  there  are  a  few  fruit,  with  perfect  seeda,  on  our 
plant,  at  Bayswata*. 

ProperSet  and  Uta.  The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous ;  and,  tbou^ 
they  do  not  yidd  an  oil,  yet  they  are  much  employed,  in  France  and  Italy,  to 
communicatt;  thor  odour  both  to  oils  and  spirita  ;  and,  sometimes,  also  to 
powdered  sugar.  This  is  effected  in  the  followiuc  manner: —  Small  flasks 
of  cotton  are  moistened  with  the  oil  of  ben  (an  oirdnnni  from  the  seeds  of 
Mortngit  pterygosperma  Dtc,  the  horseradish  tree,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies),  or  with  any  other  oit  not  liable  to  become  mncid.  Layers  of  these 
pieces  of  cotton  are  placed  between  layers  of  flowers  for  twentyJbur  hours, 
when  the  cotton  is  removed ;  aod  the  oil,  being  separated  from  it  by  expres- 
sion, is  found  to  be  highly  aromatic.  This  oil,  put  into  pure  epuit,  gives 
out  its  odour  to  it;  and  the  oil  being  sraiarated,  the  spirit  remains,  having  im- 
bibed the  odour  of  the  jasmine.  Powcfered  suear,  in  layers,  placed  between 
layers  of  blossoms,  bec<Mnea  impregnated  with  toe  odour  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  oiled  cotton ;  and  the  sugar  may  be  aiWrwards  used  to  flavour  various 
articles,  either  in  a  dry  state,  or  in  the  form  of  syrup.  In  every  case,  the 
article  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  jasmine  requires  to  be  kept  in 
vessels  closely  stopped ;  because  the  odour  soon  evaporates  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  These  operations  may  be  performed  with  alt  the.odonferous  species 
of  jasmine;  and,  indeed,  witb  all  odoriferous  flowers  whatever.  The  great 
use  of  the  jasmine,  in  British  gardens,  is  as  a  shrub  for  covering  walls, 
arbours,  &c. ;  for  which  purpose  it  may  be  truly  said  to  be  invaluable.  It  is 
always  green,  by  its  leaves  in  summer,  and  by  the  colour  of  its  youi^ 
wood  in  winter ;  and  it  is  an  abundant  dowerer.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer;  they  are  of  an  elegant  shape,  a  pure 
white,  and  are  highly  odoriferous.  Evelyn,  alluding  to  its  flowers,  says 
that,  if  they  were  as  much  employed  in  England  as  in  Italy  and  France,  our 

rdenen  might  make  money  enough  of  them.  "  One  sorry  tree  in  Paris," 
adds,  "  has  beoi  worth,  to  a  poor  woman,  near  a  pistole  a  year."  In  the 
present  day,  the  plant  is  atill  a  great  favourite  mth  the  French.  The 
FarisiMi  gardoierf!  train  the  plants  to  a  ungle  stem  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
expose  tfiem  all  the  year  in  the  flower-markets,  where  they  find  customen 
among  all  ranks.  Such  is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  plant,  that,  when  once 
Grmly  established  in  good  soil,  it  will  moke  shoots  from  lOfk.  to  SOfl.  long 
in  one  season.  These  shoots,  when  of  S  years'  or  3  years'  growth,  are  used 
in  Greece  and  Turkey  as  tubes  to  tobacco-pipes ;  and  they  may  be  seen,  in 
Constantinople,  8  fl.  or  10  ft.  long,  twisted  in  various  ways.  The  plant  will 
endure  the  smoke  of  London  almost  as  well  as  the  ivy  and  the  aucuba,  but  it 
doea  not  blossom  BO  freely  among  coaL  smoke  as  in  a  purer  air.  In  Paris,  it  may 
be  found  beautifiilly  in  flower  in  back  courts,  and  on  the  bdconies,  sills,  or 
outsides  of  windows,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the  town.  A  very  strik- 
ing application  of  this  shrub  is,  to  train  it  up  a  strong  cast-iron  rod  20  (I. 
hi^,  with  an  umbrella  head  8  ft.  or  1 0  fi.  in  diameter ;  and,  after  the  head 
has  been  covered  with  shoots,  to  allow  diem  to  droop  down  on  every  ude  to 
the  ground.    This  is,  also,  a  very  pleasing  mode  ot  covering  the  roofs  of 
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cottaces,  allowing  the  shoots  to  droc^  down  on  erery  side  like  curtains^  and 
drawing  them  back  from  the  windows  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  is  done 
with  drapery. 

Ilistoncal,    poeticai,  and  legendary   AUusioru,      The  jasmine    (of  which 
Cowper  observes,  — 

'*  The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unruniih'd  leaf 
Hakec  more  conspicuoof .  and  illumes  the  more^ 
The  bright  proftiaion  of  her  acatter'd  itan, "} 

has  been  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets;  and  several  of  them  have  alluded  to 
the  custom  which  prevails  in  somecountries,  of  brides  wearing  jasmine  flowers 
in  their  hair  when  they  are  married.    The  origin  of  the  custom  is  said  to  bc^ 
that  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  had,  in  1699,  a  plant  of  the  deliciously  scented 
jasmine  of  Goa  (J.  odoratlssmium),  which  he  was  so  careful  of,  that  be  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  propagated.    His  gardener,  however,  bein^  in  love  with  a 
peasant  girl  in  the  neighbourhood,  gave  her  a  sprig  of  this  choice  plant  on  her 
birthday;  and  he  having  taught  her  how  to  make  cuttings,  she  planted  the 
sprig  as  a  memorial  of  his  afiection.    It  grew  rapidly,  and  every  one  who  saw 
it,  admiring  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  wished  to  have  a  plant  of  it.   These  the 
g^  supplied  from  cuttings,  and  sold  them  so  well,  as  to  obtain  enoi:^  money 
to  enable  her  to  marry  her  lover.    *'  The  young  ^rls  of  Tuscanj,  in  remem- 
brance of  this  adventure,  always  deck  themselves,  on  their  wedding-day,  with 
a  nosegay  of  jessamine ;  and  they  have  a  proverb,  that  *  she  who  is  worthy  to 
wear  a  nosegay  of  jessamine,  is  as  good  as  a  fortune  to  her  husband." 
(Sentimeni  of  Flowers,  p.  8.)  This  custom,  however,  appears  to  prevail,  ako^ 
in  the  East,  according  to  Moore :  — 

*'  And  brides,  as  ddicate  and  fiiir 
As  the  white  jasmine  flowers  they  wear. 
Hath  Yemen  in  her  blisafUl  clime.*' 

The  flower  alluded  to  in  the  beautiful  lines  below,  also  by  Moore,  is  J.  Sdm6ar, 
a  hot-house  plant,  but,  which  like  many  other  tender  shrubs,  might  be  tumeS 
out  to  blossom  for  the  summer, 

*•  Twas  midnight  —  througb  the  lattice,  wreathed 
With  woodbme,  many  a  nerftime  br^pithed. 
From  plants  that  wake  wnen  others  sleep, 
From  timid  jasmine  buds,  that  keep 
Their  odour  to  thoaaelves  all  day. 
But,  when  the  sunlight  dies  away. 
Let  the  delicious  secret  out 
Xd  every  breeie  that  roams  about*' 

Propagation  and  CuUttre,  The  common  jasmine  throws  up  side-suckers  in 
great  abundance ;  by  which,  by  layers,  or  even  by  cuttings,  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated. The  double-blossomed  variety  is  rare,  and  is  generally  propagated 
by  budding  on  the  species.  When  it  is  desired  to  turn  a  green  jasmine  into 
a  variegated  one,  a  single  bud  of  either  the  silver-leaved,  or  the  golden-leaved^ 
will  communicate  its  variegation  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  even  to  suckers 
thrown  up  by  the  roots.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Pince  of  Exeter,  that  the  same  result 
takes   place  with  the  va-  Iq<^^ 

ncg;alea  laburnum,  even  if 
the  bud  should  die,  pro- 
vided a  portion  of  the  bark 
to  v/hich  it  was  attached 
continues  to  live.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  same 
thing  would  take  place  in 
the  jasmine,  and,  doubtless, 
in  various  other  plants. 

InsecU.    That  very  re- 
markable lepidopterous  in- 


7asminaVes.     jasui'num. 


sect,  the  death's  head  hawk  moth  (Acherdntia  A'tropoi  Fab.),  feede,  in  the 
larva  state  (see^.  ll>Hl.a),indiscriininatelyoa  the  dittereDt  species  of  joamine, 
and  on  the  leaves  of  the  potato.  When  the  perfect  insect  is  captured.  It 
sometimes  utters  a  shrill  cry,  by  the  (riction  of  the  palpi  on  the  trunk ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Ssvi,  by  the  escape  of  air  from  two  cavities  in  the  ab- 
domen.     It   makes  iu  appearance  during  autumn,  and  ia  very  difficult  to 


IS  the  larva,  and  fig.  1080.   the  perfect  i 
species  of  the  genus. 

Slaliilia.    The  lugHl  plint  of 


:  a[  oae  o(  the  hmu  of  tba 


App.  i.    Hardy  Species  ofJasminum  not  yet  introduced, 

Afolden  TcUow. 
'  "jhliLChina,  with  piniulc,  iluniiite 
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App.  ii,   Hd^-^hardy  Species  qfJasmtnum. 

J.  odoroHttimmm  L.,  tbe  Jamine  of  6m  (JBML  Mag,,  t  S8&),  ia  a  wettJcnown  inhabUuit  of  the 
green-hoiMe ;  and,  being  a  natiye  of  Madetav,  it  nay  be  kept  throui^  tbe  winter  in  e  pit,  or 
agminat  a  oooaeryative  trail.    The  flowers  are  jeUow,  and  extremely  odoiftroua. 

J.  gla^eum  Vahl  Is  a  native  of  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  lanceolate  leafleu  like  tbe  learea  of 
tbe  privet,  and  white  flowen  reaembling  Cboee  of  J.  offlcinUe,  but  longer. 

J,  asAricmm  Vahl  (JM.  Mm.»  1 1888.)  it  a  native  of  the  Axorea^and  Madeira,  with  ttlfialaolate 
leaves,  and  white  flowem  The  shoou  twine,  as  well  aa  climb;  and  the  plant  is.  doubtleaa^  half, 
hardy. 


CHAR  LXXVIL 

OF   THE   HARDY   AND   HALF-HARDY    LIGNEOUS   PLANTS   OF  THE 

ORDER   JPOCYNA^CEiE. 

Genus  L 


n^NCA  L.  *  The  Periwinkle.    Zrtn.  SiftL  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

/deniificaiim.    Un.  Gea,  Na  S9fiL  i  Juss.,  141 ;  Lindl.  Nat  Syit  Bol,  9d  edit,  p.  SOL  ;  Don^  MHL, 

4.  p.  96. 
Svnoi^fmet.    Fervinca  Tomm.,  1 45. ;  la  Pervench^  Fr. ;  SunngrQn,  Ger. 
DerivaliOH,    In  Don's  MOIert  this  word  is  said  to  be  derived  flcom  bmco,  to  conquer ;  bteanae  the 

q>ecies  subdue  other  plants  by  thdr  creeping  roots,  or  Und  them  by  their  runncn :  but  a  much 

better  origin  seems  to  l>e  from  viiiiciitom,  a  buid,  on  aooount  of  the  suitabteneas  of  the  shoots  for 

the  purpose  of  making  bands. 

Gen.  Char^  Sfc.  Calyx  5-cleft ;  segments  linear  or  subulate,  acute.  Corolla 
salver-shaped  ;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx ;  throat  bearded ;  segments  of 
of  the  limb  flat,  oblique,  truncate  at  the  apex.  Stantem  5,  inserted  in  the 
throat,  enclosed.  FilamenU  short.  Anthers  ending  each  in  a  hairy  mem- 
brane at  the  wex,  which  connive  over  the  stigma.  Stigma  bearded,  seated 
on  a  flat  orbicuW  disk,  which  is  grooved  round  the  circumference.  Glands  2, 
alternating  with  the  ovaries,  gl&rous,  as  weU  as  they.  FolScles  2,  erect, 
terete,  narrow,  dehiscing  len^wise,  few^seeded.  Seeds  cylindrical,  naked. 
Albumen  fleshy.  (D<m*s  imtf.,  iv.  p. 95.)— The  hardy  ligneous  spedes 
are  creeping  evergreens ;  natives  of  Europe,  in  shady  places;  of  the  easiest 
culture ;  and  readily  propagated  by  division,  layers,  or  cuttings* 

Ar  1.  r.  M A^JOR  Zr.    The  greater  Periwinkle. 

IJentifiealkn.    Lin.  Spi,  n.  904. ;  Don*»  MilL,  4.  a  95. ;  Lodd.  Cat,  ed.  1896. 

J^jioNymes.    Flnca  mMia  DeUle;  Pervfnca  mi^  &op.  Cam.,  So.  271,  OarkL  Aix,  1 8L.  Lob 

Icon.,  t  696L 
MmioingM.    Eng.  Bot,  t  514.C  Cut  Lend.,  4.  t  la ;  Flendt  loon.,  1 114  ;  Bast  Brit  Vt  PL, 

voL  8.  t  ISa.  i  and  our  j^.  1€6$,  1063, 

Spec.  Char^  Sfc,  Stems  erectish.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  ciliated.  Calydne 
teeth  linear-subulate,  ciliated,  usually  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base.   Segments  of  corolla  broad,  obovate.   This  species  is  lai^ger  in  all  its 

'  parts  than  the  preceding.  -  Corollas  fine  purplish  blue.  Flowering  stems 
erect;  barren  ones  trailing.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  vari^ted 
leaves.  (Don's  MiU,,  iv.  p.  95.^  A  low,  trailing  or  creeping,  suflhitioose 
evergreen ;  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  apparently 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  as  high  as  2  n.,  forming  a  dense 
dark  green,  low,  tndling  bush,  growing  freely  under  the  shade  of  other 
trees ;  and  producing  its  fine  blue  flowers  from  March  to  September. 

Variefy, 

'Un  V.  m.  2  variegdta  Hort.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  white  and 
yellow. 
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DeicnpHon,  ^c.    The  periwinkle  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  which  produces  its 
beautiful  blue  flowers  all  the  summer,  and  is  ^mirably  adapted  tor  covering 

the  dug  ground  in   shrubberies, 

and  the  banks  of  hedgerows,  as 

it  prefers  a  shady  situation.    I4  is 

supposed  to  have  been  known  to 

the  Greeks,  and  to  be  the  plant  that 

was  called  by  them  Klematis,  from 

its  creeping  branches;  it  being 

thought  that  the  Klematis  daph- 

noides  of  Dioscorides  was  the  same 

as  the  Vinca  Pervinca  of  Plmy. 

It  is  found  wild  in  the  forests  of 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 

and  other  parts  of  Europe;  and 
is  more  abundant  in  Britain  than  V.  minor,  though  both  are  supposed  to  have 
become  naturalised,  rather  than  to  be  really  indigenous.  In  tne  middle  ages, 
many  curious  medical  virtues  were  attributed  to  tnis  plant ;  the  most  amusing 
of  which  is  that  mentioned  by  Culpepper,  that  "  The  leaves  of  the  periwinkle, 
eaten  by  man  and  wife  together,  do  cause  love  between  them."  The  principal 
use  of  the  plant,  in  modem  times,  is  to  cover  the  dug  ground  of  shrubberies ; 
but,  in  France,  a  beautiful  fence  for  flower-gardens  is  freauently  made  of  it,  by 
training  its  branches  over  low  palisades  or  espaliers,  taking  care  to  tie  them 
in  diflerent  places ;  as,  wherever  the  plant  b  left  at  libertv,  it  will  root  into 
the  sround.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  these  fences  are  called  centocchio,  or 
hun£'ed  eyes  ;  a  name  also  given  to  the  flower :  but  in  some  other  parts  of 
that  country  the  periwinkle  is  called  fiore  di  mortCy  from  the  custom  which 
prevails  of  making  garlands  of  it  for  dead  children.  The  French  call  it  violette 
dei  torciert,  from  an  ancient  prejudice  that  it  was  used  by  sorcerers  in  their 
incantations.  The  ancient  name  of  this  flower,  in  England,  was  pervinke ; 
and  it  is  spoken  of  under  that  name  by  Chaucer:  — 

**  There  iprange  the  Tiolet  el  newe, 
And  frah  porrinki,  rich  of  bewe.** 

Few  modem  British  poets  seem  to  have  mentioned  it,  probably  from  the 
inharmoniousness  and  unmanageableness  of  its  modem  name.  Wordsworth^ 
however,  says, — 

*'  Through  iHrimrase  tufti,  in  that  fweeC  bower, 
The  Ikir  periwinkle  trailed  ita  wreetba  { 
And  *t  ia  mj  Ikith  that  every  flower 
Enjoya  the  air  that  breathes.** 

Rousseau^s  anecdote  of  this  flower  is  well  known.  He  tells  us  that  he  was 
walking  with  Madame  de  Warens,  at  Charmettes,  when  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  There  is  the  periwinkle  still  in  flower."  Rousseau,  being  short- 
sighted, had  never  before  observed  this  flower,  which  always  grows  near  the 
sround ;  and,  stooping  down,  he  gazed  at  it  with  pleasure.  He  did  not  see 
It  again  for  30  years ;  when,  being  at  Gressier,  and  qlimbii^  a  hill,  with  M. 
Peyrou,  he  observed  something  blue  among  the  bushes ;  ancl,  stooping  down 
to  examine  it,  he  uttered,  with  a  cry  of  jov,  *'  VoiU  la  pervenche  I "  and  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  the  moment  when  be  first  saw  it  rushed  back  upon  his 
mind.  Hence  the  plant,  in  France,  is  consecrated  **  Aux  doux  iouvenirs ;  " 
and  is  generally  planted  near  a  monumental  urn,  or  other  ornament  or  build- 
ing, dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of  a  friend.  The  propagation  of  the  peri- 
wmkle  is  very  easy ;  as,  though  it  is  seldom  raised  from  seeds,  yet  the  trailing 
stems  of  the  plant  take  root  freely ;  chiefly  at  their  tips,  or  points,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  bramble  or  the  strawberry.  The  plant  may  also  he 
increased  by  dividing  it  at  the  roots.  The  periwinkle,  when  wanted  to  pro- 
duce ripe  seeds,  does  best  when  planted  in  a  pot  with  very  little  earth,  and 
the  lateral  shoots  cut  oflf. 

•  4n  5 
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*-  8.  F.  M i'nob  L.    The  less  Periwinkle. 

fdem^fieaUm.    Lfat.  S|ii,30«.  j  Dod>i  MilL, 4.  p.  95. ;  Lodd. 

Sifntmifmet.    Pervfnca  minor  Scop.  Cam.,  No.  S7a  •    Per. 

Wnca  vulg&rit  Park.  Theatr.,  811.  f.  1.;  Climatia  <faph- 

ndld«i  Dodom.  PemaL,  401. 
Bagt^ngt.    EngL  Bot.,  t  917. 5  turt.  Lond..  3.  t  16. ; 

FleACk  Icon.,  t.  183.?   Blackw.,  t  SSL;  Hayne  AUblld.. 

1. 16. ;  and  our^.  108*. 

Spec.  Char,^  ^c.  Stems  procumbent  Leaves 
elliptic-lanceolate^  elabrous.  Calycine  seg- 
ments Iittear4anceolate,  blunu'sh.  Segments 
of  corolla  broadith  at  top.  Flowering  stems 
usually  erect.  Flowers  void  of  scent.  Co- 
rolla blue,  with  white  throat,  var^'ing  to  pur- 
ple and  white;  of  a  smaller  size  than  that  of 
y,  mi^or.  This  species  varies  mudi  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  they  are  also  some- 
times double;  and  the  foliage  is  sometimes 
variegated,  eidier  with  white  or  yellow  stripes. 
(Don  s  Mill.,  iv.  p.  95.)  A  creeping  evergreen 
undershrub ;  a  native  of  Europe,  and  k>und 
abundantly  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  &c.  In  Britain,  it  has  been  found  in 
many  places,  in  hedges  and  woods,  in  rather 
damp  situations,  where  it  flowers  from  March 
till  September.  It  b  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and,  like  the  preceding  species,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  covering .  ked 
8urfiu:es,  in  shaded  situations. 

Varietiet. 

^  V.  m.  2  /o/tif  argeiUeU  Lodd.  Cat.  has  leaves  variegated  with  w* 

^  V.  m.  3/o/t»  aureu  Lodd.  Cat.  has  the  leaves  variegated  with  w. 

*T  V.  m,  4fJiore  albo  Lodd.  Cat.  has  white  flowers. 

*r  V.  »i.  5  flbre  pleno  Lodd.  Cat.  has  double  flowers. 

*»  V.  m,  e  Jiore  punkco  Lodd.  Cat.  has  red  flowers. 

A  pp.  L   Half'kard^  ligneous  Plants  belotiging 
to  tlie  Order  Apocyndcea. 

Gebteaium  ntUdmm  Michz.  Fl  Bor. 

Amer.,  1.  p.  IflO. :   Bigndoto  sempor- 

vlreiu  L.,  PMt.  Aim.,  XS.  L 118.  f  5.  j 

and  our  jS^.  1065.;  it  a  cttmbing  eret^ 

green  $  a  native  of  North  America  in 

the  vicinitv  of  riven,  from  Vii^glnia  to 

FloridJL  where  it  flowers  in  June  and 

Juljr.    It  baa  been  in  Britiih  gardens 

since  1610;  and,  though  it  is  generallj 

kept  in  green-houses  or  cx4d-pits,  there 

can  tie  no  doubt  it  would  stand  agfixutL 

a  conservative  wall  with  very  little 

protection. 
Nintem  Oleinder  L.  {Ag.  1006.)  is  a 

qilendid  flowering  slirub,  very  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  Italy,  and  the  south 

of  Fraace  and  Spain,  and  oommon  in 
XOtSo  English  green-houses.    It  requires  a 

rich  soil,  kept  moist,  and  may  be  preserved  against  a  conservative 
wall ;  though  it  does  not  flower  freely,  except  when  grown  in  wann 
situations,  so  as  thwoughly  to  mature  the  wood.  There  are  several 
varieties  and  botanical  species,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  Hortut 
Britatuiiims.    (See,  also,  the  Qar4ener*»  MagoiBine,  vol.  i.  p^  402.) 
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